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BROWNSON 


BROWTTSON,  OsBaam  Auotjotxjb,  LL.  D.,  an 
AmEricaii  aathor,  born  at  Btookbridge,  Yt, 
Sept  16, 1808.    His  earlj-  life,  passed  chiefly 
with  old  people  in  a  lonely  locaUty.  was  without 
the  sports  and  channs  whioh  nsajally  belong  to 
childhood.    He  was  tan^t  the  assembly's  cate- 
chism, the  aposUes'   creed,  and   the  Lord^a 
prayer;  and,  with  a  fondness  for  reading,  had 
for  books  ahnost  nothing  bntthe  Seriptares  and 
a  few  reSgkros'treatises.     Hence  his  thonghta 
took  a  deeply  leMgions  tnm ;  and  at  9  years 
of  1^  havmg  been  permitted  to  witness  a  gen- 
eral ndStsry  moster,  and  being  asked  what  he 
had  seen  to  interest  him,  his  answer  was,  that 
he  had  seen  two  old  men  talking  on  religion.   In 
hd,  he  had  fiirgotten  tiie  soldiers  to  listen  to  a 
debate  on  election  and  free-will,  in  which  he 
himself  took  part    One  of  his  earliest  aspira- 
tions was  to  become  a  clergyman.    In  his  19th 
par,  be  joined  the  Presbyterian  ohnrch  at 
&aIlstoQ,N.  T.,  where  he  was  attending  an  acade* 
my,  bat  soon  meeting  with  men  of  rarions  re- 
ligions opinions,  he  changed  his  Tie ws  after  much 
aigam^itation  and  a  period  of  perplexity,  and 
became,  in  1626,  a  IJniversalist  minister.    He 
preached  in  different  Tillages  of  Vermont  and 
3  ew  York,  and  wrote  for  and  edited  Tarions  le- 
ligioQs  periodicalfl,  disseminating  a  confdsed  med- 
hj  of  bold  thonghts.    His  ecclesiastical  position 
had  grown  into  dis&Tor  with  him,  when,  mak- 
ing acqpiaintanoe  with  Bobert  Owen,  he  Was 
ftsdnated  by  echemes  of  social  reform ;  and  in 
fflS  be  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
WQdiiig.xnen^s  partT  in  New  York,  the  design 
of  windi  was  to  relioTe  the  poorer  and  more 
nnmarona  daasea  by  political  organization.    Of 
the  eSectiTenefls  of  tnis  moTement  he  presently 
de^saired,  when  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Unitarians,  and  in 
1£32  he  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congrega- 
tioD.    He  now  ei\joyed  the  acquaintance  of 
3iKiy  coltiTated  persons;  was  introduced  to 
^  French  and  German  literatores;  and  began 
the  methodical  stndT  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
^.    Hia  chief  adTisers  were  the  works  of  the 
>^Rneh  philosopherB,  and  the  most  important 
^^of  his  stndy  was  a conTiction of  the ne- 
*««ty  of  a  new  religions  organization  of  man- 
^i^  which  should  render  me  reUgioos  senti- 


ments efficient  in  society,  and  glTC  to  fidth,  Ioto, 
and  nnion  the  snpremacy  OTcr  disbelief^  uncer- 
tainty, and  indiTidnalism.  In  1886  he  organiz- 
ed, in  Boston,  the  *^  society  for  Christian  nnion 
and  progress,^'  of  which  he  retained  the  pastor- 
ate till  he  ceased  preaching,  in  1848.  Immedi- 
ately after  remoTmg  to  Boston,  he  published 
his  "  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
the  Chnrch,''  remarkable  for  its  protest  against 
Protestantism;  and  in  which,  by  speculations 
akin  to  those  of  Bei^amin  Constant  and  the  St 
Simonians,  he  looked  to  the  immediate  future 
for  a  transformation  of  religious  and  social  ideas 
and  institutions.  In  1888  he  established  the 
'^Boston  Quarterly  BcTiew,''  of  which  he  was 
proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during  the  5 
years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to  wmch  he 
contributed  largely  during  the  first  year  after 
it  was  merged  into  the  ^*  Democratic  BcTiew," 
of  New  York.  It  was  designed  not  to  support 
any  definite  doctdne,  but  to  awaken  thougnt  on 
great  subjects^  with  reference  to  speedy  and 
radical  changes.  To  this  end  also  he  pub- 
lished, in  1840,  ^Charles  Elwood,  or  the 
Infidel  CouTcrted,  "  a  philosophico-religious 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  noTcS.  This  book 
has  passed  through  scToral  editions  in  Eng- 
land, but  as  the  author  soon  afterward 
changed  his  Tiews  on  the  subjects  treated  in  it, 
he  declined  to  haTO  more  than  one  edition  issu- 
ed in  this  country.  In  his  sermons,  essays,  and 
books,  he  had  pushed  abstract  principles  to 
speculatiTO  results,  and,  as  he  afterward  said, 
had  accepted  and  Tindicated  nearly  CTcry  error 
into  which  the  human  race  has  cTer  fWen. 
HaTing  gone  in  one  direction  about  as  fior  as  was 
possible,  and  meeting  with  littie  either  of  sym- 
pathy or  success,  he  began  to  suspect  that  man 
was  not  made  for  a  church-builder,  but  that  Gk)d 
himself  had  founded  a  church  centuries  since, 
fblly  adapted  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  hu- 
man beings.  This  reactionary  tendency  in  his 
thoughts  was  encouraged  by  a  course  of  reason- 
ing; and  the  ultra  iconodast  in  institutions,  and 
<*  chartered  libertine^'  in  doctrine^  began  to  look 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  organiza- 
tion which  he  had  Tainly  endeaTored  to  con- 
struct for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  ^  With 
his  entrance  into  the  Boman  communion,  in 
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1844^  the  romance  of  his  intelldotnal  oar6.6r 
tenmnatea,  and  he  has  sinoe  been  laboring 
strennoTuly  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church. 
His  oonrse  as  a  metaphysical  thinker  nms  par- 
allel with  his  ecclesiastical  career  At  one 
time  a  sensationalist)  he  passed  to  the  senti- 
mental or  intuitional  philosophy,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Oonsin  in  this  conn- 
try.  Two  articles  which  he  published  on 
edeoticism  in  the  ^'Christian  Examiner,"  in 
1887,  were  noticed  and  applauded  by  Oousin  in 
the  preface  to  the  8d  edition  of  hhsFragmenU 
Phuowphiques,  After  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  philosophy,  he  embraced  rationaliun. 
A  later  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  what  may 
be  caUed  the  traditional  element,  made  him  a 
Oatholic  in  religion,  and  produced  in  his  philoso- 
phy a  union  of  the  two  systems  of  traditional- 
ism and  rationalism,  which  is  substantially  his 
present  doctrine.  The  method  which  he  adopts 
m  his  system  is  the  distinction  between  intuition 
rdirect  perception)  and  reflection  (indirect  or  re- 
flex knowledge).  The  mind  is  unoonciously  in- 
tnitiTe ;  it  does  not,  in  intuition,  know  that  it  has 
intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as  soon 
as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition  it 
has  reflex  knowledge.  Befleotion  can  contain 
nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.  In  or- 
der to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intuitive- 
ly, we  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by  whidi 
tiie  mind  may  apprehend  or  take  hold  of  it. 
8uch  a  sign  is  language,  both  in  the  ordinary 
and  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  which  thus 
holds  in  the  metaphysics  of  Kr.  Brownson  a  place 
corresponding  to  that  which  tradition  holds  in 
his  religious  system.  The  knowledge  of  God, 
he  maintains,  is  intuitive.  The  ideal  element 
of  every  intellectual  act  is  God  creating  crea- 
tures, €M  treat  exiatmtias.  The  later  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Brownson  are  the  <^  Spirit  Bapper," 
in  185^  and  the  ^^  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my 
Experience,"  in  1857.  Since  1844  he  has  sup- 
pK>rted  almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New 
York, "  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Beview,"  devoted 
especially  to  the  defence  of  Oatiiolic  doctrines, 
but  also  discussinff  the  questions  in  politics  and 
literature  with  which  the  public  mind  is  occu- 
pied. An  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Kewman  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
a  chair  in  the  new  Irish  university  in  Dublin, 
but  he  preferred  to  continue  his  labors  in  his 
native  country.  Translations  of  several  of  his 
works  and  essays  have  been  published  and  £&- 
vorably  received  in  Europe,  and  his  "Beview" 
is  regularly  republished  in  London  eunultane- 
ously  with  its  appearance  in  this  country. 

BBOWNSYIIJJ;  a  post  borough  of  Fayette 
CO.,  Penn.  It  is  situated  on  the  Monongahela 
river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road. 
A  bridge  over  the  river  has  been  erected  here 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  a  2d  bridge,  of  cast- 
iron,  over  Dunlap's  creek,  connects  Browns- 
ville with  the  neighboring  borough  of  Bridge- 
port In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu- 
minous coaL  The  Monongahela  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  large  steamboats.    The  borough 


was  incorporated  in  1815,  and  contained  in 
1858  about  4^500  inhabitants,  who  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  various  manufactures,  and  in 
steamboat  building. 

BBOWNSVILLE,  formerly  Fort  Brown,  a 
post  town,  capital  of  Oameron  co.,  Texas,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  opposite  Mata- 
morafiL  and  about  40  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  eafflly  accessible  by  eteamboatsL  and 
its  advantageous  situation  and  trade  with  Mex- 
ico have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  populous  towns  of  the  state.  The  value  of 
its  imports  in  1852  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
It  contains  a  custom-house,  2  newspaper  offices, 
and  8  churches;  pop.  in  1854, about 5,000. — ^At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in 
1846,  the  n.  S.  troops  under  Qen.  Taylor  occu- 

{aed  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and, 
saving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  their 
supplies  were  threatened.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mata- 
moras,  erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  com- 
menced a  bombardment  of  the  fort,  which 
lasted  160  hours.  The  Americans  defended 
themselves  with  spirit  and  success,  maintaining 
their  position  until  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
Taylor,  but  losing  their  commander,  Mligor 
Brown,  who  was  IdUed  by  a  shell  on  the  6th. 
It  is  in  honor  of  this  officer  that  the  town  was 
named.  It  has  of  late  years  been  the  starting 
point  of  several  unsuccessful  fillibuster  expedi- 
tions into  the  Mexican  territory. 

BBOWNSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Haywood 
CO.,  Tenn.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich, 
level  country,  is  surrounded  by  cotton  and 
maize  plantations,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  ac- 
tive trade.  It  contains  a  female  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists.    Pop.  1,000. 

BBUAT,  Abmanb  Joseph,  a  French  admi- 
ral, bom  at  Oolmar,  1Y96,  died  in  1855.  In 
1843  he  was  governor  of  the  Marcraesas  islands. 
In  1848,  after  having,  under  the  administration 
of  Oavaignao,  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  prefect 
of  the  port  of  Toulon,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Martinique  and  commander  of  the  naval  depot 
in  the  Antilles,  of  which  he  became  governor- 
general,  March  12, 1849.  In  1852  he  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  in  the 
following  year  commander-in-chief  of  the  ocean 
squadron.  In  1854  he  served  in  the  fleet  in  the 
Black  sea  as  vice-admiral,  under  Admiral  Hame- 
lin,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  bom- 
bardment of  SebastopoL  On  Dec.  8  he  took 
the  place  of  Hameiin,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  France  when,  after  leaving  the 
port  of  Messina,  he  died  of  the  cholera. 

BBUOE,  a  noble  &mily  of  Bcotiand,  2  mem- 
bers of  which  occupied  tiie  throne,  after  one  had 
pretended  to  it  in  vain. — ^Bobebt,  Tth  lord  of 
Annandale,  was  one  of  the  13  claimants  of  the 
crown  in  1290,  when,  by  the  dendse  of  Marga- 
ret, the  ^*  maiden  of  Norway,"  the  posterity  of 
the  8  last  kings  of  Scotland  had  become  ex- 
tinct, and  the  succession  reverted  to  the  poster- 
ity of  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  and  younger 
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toawrfBngVffliam,  the  lion.  Hieqnestion 
cfsnooMBum  speedily  resolved  itself  into  a  edm- 
^  altoniafelve  between  2  oompetitcnns  John 
Mo1,13m  greaftrsrandaon  of  David  by  his  eld- 
«t  dan^ter^Margaret,  and  Bobert Brace,  the 
mndMm  of  JDavid  by  bis  2d  doog^ter,  Isabel. 
The  oonftast  iraa,  by  mntofd  consent,  referred 
lor  MbSou  to  King  Edward  L  of  England,  who 
praDoanoed,  in  aeoordance  with  principles  that 
wodULno^noir  be  diqmted,  that  ^*in  all  indi- 
TJeSbk  heritages  the  more  remote  in  degree 
of  to  Ist  fine  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the 
nearer  in  degree  of  the  2d,''  and  thns  gave  the 
Id^gdom  to  BaUoly  from  whom  he  required  hom- 
age and  fealtf.     Brace  now  retired  to  Eng- 
land, took  aervice  in  the  English  army,  and 
foi^  agahist  Baliol  in  the  war  which  resQlted 
in  tiie  sabjngation  of  Scotland  to  England.    He 
igtnmed  to  Ss'Rngiiiah  estates  soon  after  the  res- 
ignatioa  of  Baliol,  passed  the  last  yeatB  of  his  life 
in  the  deepest  contempt  a^nong  the  more  pa- 
triodo  cf  lua  ooonfarymen,  and  died  abont  1206. 
^RoBiBE,  son  of  the  preceding,  earl  of  Oarrick 
and  Annandak,  constantly  followed  the  for* 
tunes  of  Edwiund,  and  fooght  bravely  against 
WaOaoe  and  the  patriot  partgr  of  Scotland. 
After  baving  asaiated  in  defeating  WaUaoe  at 
f  attdrk,  be  ia  aaid  to  have  had  an  interview 
widi  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  to  have 
been  adMed  to  tears  by  his  patriotism,  devo- 
tka^  and  mirfortunea,  and  to  have  sworn  to 
Join  the  national  standard.    This  scene  is  the 
fiotrfeet  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemana.    From  this 
time  be  sbcikened  hia  seal  for  England,  bat  did 
80  litde  fiir  the  national  caose  that  he  was  able 
to  mda  his  peace  with,  Edward  when,  a  lit- 
tle later,  after  tbe  capitnlation  at  Irvine,  Wal- 
lace was  driven  with  his  adherents  into  the 
narthem  monntdns. — BonxBT,  son  of  the  pre* 
eedmg^  earl  of  Oarrick,  and  afterward  king  of 
Sootiiiuad,  bom  March  21,  1274,  died  Jnly  9, 
1882.    He  acted  at  first  as  Edward's  liegeman, 
butvaeiflated  between  the  2  parties,  talmg  no 
rerj  active  part  in  the  straggle  between  Wal- 
lace and  England,  bat  inctining  to  the  national 
cause  when  a  gieam  of  sacoess  enlirened  the 
bopes  of  liie  p^ots,  and,  at  the  approach  of 
Edwaidy  noJdng  his  peace  with  the  conqneror. 
Hewaaoaoaofthoeeconsolted  l^the  king  in 
tiie  aettlemeDt  <tf  Scotland  as  an  EngLiah  prov* 
IneeL  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  extensive 
landieC  bis  ancestors  onalienated.    It  chanced 
an  ISOatbat  Oomyn,  the  aon  of  Baliol's  sister, 
a  noiiieaDaa  near  to  the  crown,  and  already  dis- 
Izngnnfaed  W  bis  efforts  to  recover  the  inde* 
pwwfciiiea  of  bis  ooantry,  arrived  in  Domfties 
abcnit  ifaQ  same  time  with  Brace.    By  appoint* 
meet,  be  met  Brace  alone  in  the  choroh  of  the 
IGBoiitefl^  who  there  stabbed  him  with  his  dag- 
^r  ;  wbeiber  by  premeditated  treachery  or  in  a 
sadden  Ht  of  passion  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Brace  Ininried  to  the  choroh  door  bloody  and 
^9tated,  and  to  the  inqniries  of  his  attendants 
«^ed:    ""I  think  I  have  killed  Oomyn  P 
'Ton  tbink P  ezdaimed  one  of  the  nomber— 
-laaafce  eertainr*  and  rnahing  with  the  others 


into  the  chnrch,  despatched  Hie  wooiided  no- 
bleman. The  Scotch  historians  have  fabricated 
a  tale  to  palliate  an  act  which  was  in  harmony 
with  the  torbolent  spbit  and  bloody  disposition 
of  the  age  and  coontrv,  and  the  aathors  of 
which,  iniErt»ad  of  feeling  disgraoed,  prided  them- 
selves on  the  deed  as  on  an  exploit,  one  of  them 
assoming  as  his  crest  a  bloody  hand  hol^g  a 
dirk,  with  the  legend  for  a  motto, '^  I  mtuce 
certain,"  Bv  the  morder  of  Oomyn,  JBrnce  had 
staked  his  liiia,  and  ooold  save  it  only  by  win- 
ning a  sceptre.  He  assomed  the  title  of  king, 
sommonea  the  Soots  to  his  standard,  and  was 
crowned,  withont  any  opposition,  at  Scone. 
Edward  immediately  sent  Aymar  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  mat  army  to  chastise 
the  rebels.  The  force  of  %race  was  almost  im- 
mediately destroyed,  6  of  his  best  knights  made 
prisoners,  and  he  himself  thrown  from  his 
horse,  was  resoaed  only  by  the  devotion  of 
Seaton.  For  2  months,  with  his  brothers  and 
the  ladies  of  his  honsehold,  he  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  Grampian  hiUs,  living  as 
an  ontlaw  on  the  deer  of  the  hills  and  the  sal- 
mon of  the  streams,  till  his  party  behig  discov- 
ered, defeated,  and  forced  to  separate,  he  boried 
himBelf  for  concealment  in  the  lonely  island  of 
Bathlin.  on  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  8  broth- 
era,  vnie,  and  sister,  8  ecclesiastics  in  fall  armor, 
and  others,  were  captored;  and  the  brothers 
were  soon  after  hanged  at  Carlisle,  and  the  prel- 
ates and  ladies  were  imprisoned  in  varioas 
parts  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  1807  Brace 
retnmed  from  his  retreat,  sorprised  his  own 
castie  of  Oarrick,  defeated  small  parties  of  Eng- 
lish in  many  skirmishes,  and  was  enabled  to 
maintain  hiinself  among  the  hiUs  and  forests, 
ontil  Edward,  indignant  at  the  partial  sacoess 
of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  ontcasts  from 
chivalry  and  forsworn  felons,  called  oat  the 
army  of  his  realm  and  marched  toward  the  bor- 
ders, bat  died  on  his  way,  leaving  to  his  son  a 
chai^  not  to  bory  his  bones  till  he  had  borne 
them  in  triamph  from  Berwick  boands  to  the 
atmost  highlands.  For  8  years  Edward  H.  paid 
no  attention  to  his  &ther's  advice  or  the  Scot- 
tish war,  bat  in  the  antamn  of  1810  he  marohed 
into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth  withont  en- 
conntering  an  enemy,  for  Brace  wisely  declined 
to  ^ve  him  battie.  In  the  next  year  he  sent 
his  favorite  Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who 
penetrated  beyond  the  Forth,  bat  still  gained 
no  advantages.  Brace  constantiy  retreating  be- 
fore him,  keeping  the  hills  where  he  coold  not 
be  assailed,  and  harassing  the  English  by  con- 
stant petty  skirmishes,  in  which  he  mostiy 
worsted  them.  The  following  years  were  pass- 
ed by  Edward  in  ignoble  contentions  with  his 
parliament^  and  by  Brace  in  gradaaDy  bat 
sarely  recovering  all  that  he  had  lost  in  Scot- 
land, nntil,  in  1814,  llie  strong  hiU  fortress  of 
Stirling  alone  held  oat  for  the  English,  and 
even  that  the  governor,  Mowbray,  had  been 
forced  to  consent  to  snrrender  if  it  shonld  not 
be  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist.   This  at  length  aroosed  Edward,  who,  at 
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the  bead  of  a  large  anny,  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  beleagaered  fortress,  and 
was  there  met  by  Brace  at  the  head  of  80.000 
picked  men,  on  uie  ere  of  the  festiyal  fixed  for 
its  sorrender.  The  battle  of  Bannockbmiif 
which  saooeeded,  was  the  bloodiest  defeat  which 
the  English  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
Scottish  neighbors.  It  fixed  the  crown  secure- 
ly on  the  head  of  Brace,  and  at  once  enabled 
Mm  to  exchange  his  prisonersj  who  were  of  the 
bluest  rank  in  England,  agamst  his  wife,  his 
idster,  and  his  other  relatiyes,  who  had  Ian- 
gaished  so  long  in  c«>tiyity.  After  this  suc- 
oesB  the  ScottiSi  people  assumed  the  offendye 
and  inyaded  Ireland,  where  they  at  first  gained 
considerable  saccesses,  and  of  which  Edward 
Brace  was  crowned  king.  While  the  dissen- 
sions lasted  between  Edward  and  his  barons, 
Bobert  Brace  repeatedly  deyastated  the  bor- 
ders and  all  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  eyen  to  the 
waUs  of  York,  into  which  he  on  one  occasion 
chased  Edward  in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to 
make  him  prisoner,  in.  1828  this  bloody  war, 
which  had  raged,  with  few  pauses,  for  28  years. 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  truce  oonduded 
between  the  2  kingdoms  for  18  years,  to  remain 
in  force  eyen  in  the  eyent  of  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  contracting  pariie&  Four  years 
after  this  Edward  IL  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
in  &yor  of  his  son,  Edward  m.,  and  Bruce, 
seeing  his  occasion  in  the  distracted  state  of 
En^^d,  renewed  the  war,  with  the  ayowed 
intention  of  forcing  Edward  to  renounce  his 
claim  of  soyereignty  oyer  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. In  1828  this  renunciation  was  made; 
Scotland  was  declared  soyereign  and  independ- 
ent; Jane  of  England,  the  sister  of  Edward, 
was  affianced  to  Sayid,  prince  of  Scotland;  ana 
Bobert  Bruce  paid  £20,000  sterling  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  He  died  the  next 
year,  haying,  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil  and 
warfare,  secured  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try and  won  the  crown,  which  he  left  undis- 
puted to  his  son. — ^David,  son  of  the  preceding, 
king  of  Scotland,  born  about  1820,  died  in  1870. 
Shortly  after  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  9  years, 
his  kingdom  was  inyaded,  and  his  crown 
wrested  from  him,  by  Edward  Baliol,  son 
of  that  John  Baliol  whom  Edward  I.  had 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown.  In  support 
of  his  claim  Edward  III.  midntained  a  fierce 
strife  on  the  borders,  m  aotiye  though  unde- 
clared hostilities  to  the  Scots.  Dayid,  with 
his  young  queen,  Jane  of  England,  escaped  to 
Erance,  where  he  resided  till  1841,  when,  the  no- 
bles Murray^  Douslas,  and  Stuart  haying  expel- 
led Baliol  from  tne  throne  into  the  northern 
counties  of  Endand,  he  yentured  to  return.  In 
1846,  while  Edward  O.,  with  the  fiower  of  his 
army,  was  absent  in  France,  Dayid  suddenly 
inyaded  England,  at  the  head  of  80,000  infisuitry, 
mounted  for  the  march  on  galloways,  and  of 
8,000  men-at-arms.  But  a  small  army  of  Eng- 
lish had  collected  themselyes  secretly  at  Auk- 
land  park,  in  Durham,  composed  of  1,200  men- 
at-arms,  8,000  archexis^  and  about  7,000  yassals 


of  the  church,  officered  by  clergymen  and  oth- 
ers, and  animated  by  the  presence  and  exhorta- 
tions of  Queen  Fhilippa.  The  English  fonght 
desperately,  though  with  no  regular  leader,  &Dd 
the  Scottish  troops  were  totally  defeated,  leav- 
ing  15,000  men  dead  on  the  fidd  of  battle  and 
their  king  a  prisoner.  From  this  time  ontQ 
1867  Dayid  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  tow- 
er of  London,  when  he  was  liberated  after  the 
battle  of  Foitiers,  on  the  agreement  to  pay  100,- 
000  marks  in  20  half-yearly  instahnents,  a  tmoe 
being  sworn  to  and  host&ies  interchanged  be- 
tween the  2  countries.  This  truce  was  after- 
ward extended  to  25  years  farther,  under  the 
name  of  the  great  truce,  which,  David  Brace 
dyiug  shortly  after  its  ratificatioiL  was  faithful- 
ly oroeryed  by  his  successor,  Booert,  the  first 
of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland. 

BBUOE.  Edwabd,  Lord,  a  Scottish  judge  and 
politician,  born  in  1549,  died  Jan.  14, 1611.  hi 
1594  he  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  the  countenance  she  gave  to  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  tiiough  she  would  not  de- 
liver Bothwell  up,  she  compelled  him  to  leave 
her  dominions.  In  1598  he  went  a  second  time 
to  England  on  an  unsuccesaftil  mission  to  indace 
Elizabeth  to  acknowledge  James  YI.  as  her 
successor.  In  1601,  having  again  gone  to  Eng- 
land with  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  intercede  for  the 
ill-fated  earl  of  Essex,  and  arriving  after  his 
execution,  they  adroitly  converted  their  mis- 
sion of  supplication  into  one  congratnlatiDg 
Elizabeth  on  her  escape  from  the  conspiracy. 
Owing  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  Bruce,  the 
undisputed  accession  of  James  on  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  took  place,  Bruce,  knighted  and 
created  Baron  Bruce  of  Einloas,  accompanied 
James  to  England  in  1608,  and  was  made 
privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  rolls. 

BRUCE,  Jahbb,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom  at 
Kinnaird,  Deo.  14^  1780,  died  April  27,  1794. 
He  was  educated  in  London  and  in  the  uni- 
yersity  of  Edinburgh,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  advocate,  to  which  he  had  been  des- 
tined, for  a  mercantile  life.  His  wife  dying 
soon  after  his  marriage,  he  sought  diversion 
from  his  grief  in  travel,  made  the  tour  of  the 
continent,  and  at  Madrid  studied  the  numerous 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  but  was  forbidden 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  publish  them. 
He  returned  to  ^England,  engaged  in  studymg 
the  oriental  languages,  particnkrly  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  renounced  commeroe  in  1768  to 
accept  the  consulship  at  Alters.  He  was  soon 
after  selected  by  Lord  Halifax  to  undertake 
what  had  baffled  curiosily  and  power  ednce  the 
age  of  Oambyses,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  He  left  Algiers  in  1765, 
visited  rapidly  Turns,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  ^eb.  1770  reached  the 
city  of  Gondar,  where  he  began  his  explora- 
tions for  the  head  of  the  Nile.  After  remain- 
ing 2  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  visiting  the  source 
of  the  Bahr-el  Azrek,  which  he  mistook  for  the 
true  Nile,  he  returned  through  Nubia  and  Egyp^ 
narrowly  escaping  the  plots  of  the  savages  ana 
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fbe  whlriwinds  of  the  desert,  and  acrriyed  in 
ZDiope  while  the  report  of  his  deaiJi  was  car- 
lent  Ihe  narrative  of  his  voyages,  published 
at  Edinbnig}!  in  1790,  excited  nniverBal  interest 
BBUGE;  MiGHABLy  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Einneasiroodj  in  the  oonnty  of  Kmross,  Haroh 
27,  I74d,  died  there,  July  6, 1T67.  His  parents 
ware  poor,  bnt  he  was  educated  to  become  a 
minister  of  Ihe  sect  called  Burghers,  of  which 
tfaej  were  members.  At  Edinburgh,  among 
othen^  be  became  intimate  with  Mr.  John 
Logan  (himself  subsequently  a  poet),  who 
ereotiunj  collected  and  edited  his  friend's 
poems.  By  the  time  that  Bruce  was  18  he 
was  aittadLed  wi&  consumption,  and  his  spirits 
became  d^H^seed  by  illness  and  poverty.  To 
obtain  sabaifitence  he  now  taught  school  in  a 
eofantiyvilkgefor  some  time.  Shortly  before 
his  demise  he  wrote  his  '^  Elegy.'^ 

BBUOIA,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated 
with  the  amOar  bodies,  strychnia  and  igasoria, 
ID  the  nuz  vomica  and  bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It 
iscryBtalfizable,  solable  in  hot  aod  cold  water 
and  flloobol,  and  possesses  similar  medicinal 
properties  to  those  of  strychnia.  As  it  has 
ooly  about  ^  the  sitrength  of  strychnia,  this 
is  Tised  in  reference.  It  was  originally  dis- 
coTeredby  PeQieto  and  Gaventou  in  the  false 
AjigostanhsA. 

BRUCK  Kasl  Ludwio,  baron,  Austrian 
inznister  of  fnanoe,  bom  Oct  18,  1798,  at 
Eb&Hsld,  In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant's 
derk  in  Bonn.  Afterward  he  took  a  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1814-15,  and  in  1821, 
after  an  unsacoeesfol  effort  to  obttdn  employ- 
oeiit  from  the  East  India  company  in  London, 
he  went  to  Trieste,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
wbse  he  intended  to  join  the  war  of  inde« 
ppdence,  but  the  merchants  of  Trieste  induced 
him  to  resome  commercial  pursuits,  and  in 
138  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
^xre,  and  made  that  city  his  home,  acquiring 
Tealth  and  influence  by  succeasfiil  trade.  It 
via  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Trieste  un- 
denniten  farmed  in  1838  an  association  under 
the  name  of  Lloyd  AuHriaeo^  of  which  he  was 
^iiectorimtil  1848.  His  object  was  to  simplify 
t!»  ateDave  insorance  busmees  of  Trieste,  and 
Ik  the  same  time  to  organize  direct  steamboati 
ossBectioD  between  Trieste  and  the  Mediter* 
n&ESi  and  Leyanline  ports.  This  was  so  sue- 
eea^lial  the  government  conferred  upon  him 
ftemkii  boron,  and  subsequently  appointed 
hira  ita  ambasBador  at  the  Frankfort  parliament, 
in  whkh  the  dtizens  of  Trieste  elected  him  as 
J^ff  i^jmaeotatiTe.  After  the  Viennese  revo- 
'^m  oi  Oct  1848,  he  was  called  upon  to  join 
^  ^hwatzenberg  cabinet  as  minister  of 
^^enQerce  and  public  works.  He  was  active 
f'  the  e^abliaSnnent  of  tribunals  of  commerce, 
stherdbrm  of  the  post-office  and  the  diplo- 
3ttK  service,  in  the  organization  of  telegraphs 
^  imlways,  and  in  the  creation  of  an  Austrian 
*«ttima  lUQd  eominercial  code.  The  adoption 
^  the  oonstitntion  of  March  4, 1849,  was  in  a 
peit  ZBessBre  doe  to  Ins  exertions;  he  negoti- 


ated the  treaty  of  peaoe  with  Sardinia;  and  his 
memorable  project  of  a  conmiercial  union  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  German  states  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  recpectiye  governments  in  1849,  and 
again  in  1860.  In  May,  1851,  he  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet,  as  he  protested  against  the  extrava- 
gant measures  of  the  finance  minister.  In  Dec. 
1852,  he  concluded  a  commerdal  treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  German  customs  union; 
in  1858  he  received  the  appointment  of  inter- 
nuncio at  Constantinople.  He  opposed  tiie 
declaration  of  war  by  the  sultan  in  1858,  and 
objected  to  the  passage  of  the  British  fleet 
through  the  Dardanelles.  He  negotiated  the 
convention  of  June,  1864,  by  wMch  Austria 
gained  a  strong  military  position  on  the  Danube 
as  far  as  to  the  Pruth,  without  incurring  any 
further  obligation  than  that  of  defending  the 
same.  Since  March  10, 1866,  he  has  presided 
over  the  financial  department  in  the  Austrian 
government. 

BBUCKENAU,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Sinn.  It  contains  a  royal  castle,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  beech  forests  and  beautiful 
mountain  scenery.  Near  the  town  stands  a 
Franciscan  convent,  and  about  2  miles  distant^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sixm,  are  the  chalybeate 
springs  and  baths  of  Bruokenau.  A  pump- 
room  has  been  erected  here  by  the  present 
king,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  place  is 
firequented  by  the  Bavarian  court. 

BBUCEER,  Jakob,  a  German  divine  and 
historian  of  philosophy,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Jan. 
22, 1690,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.  His  great  work 
is  the  JBiatoria  eritiea  FhUosophicB^  from  the 
creation  of  the.  world  to  his  own  times,  6  vols. 
4to,  Leipno,  1741.  It  went  through  2  editions 
during  the  life  of  its  author,  and  since  his  death 
has  been  repeatedlv  abridged,  and  freely  used 
by  historians  of  philosophy. 

BRUEY8  D'AIGAUJERB,  Franqois  Path, 
count,  a  French  admiral,  bom  in  1758,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  Aug.  24, 1798.  He 
was  the  conunander  on  that  occasion,  and  while 
descending  the  quarter  deck  of  his  flag>ship  was 
almost  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  officers 
attempted  to  carry  him  below,  but  he  refused, 
exclaiming  that  '^  an  admiral  of  France  should 
die  on  his  quarter-deck."  Braeys  had  hardlv 
expired  when  the  magasdne  of  his  vessel  took 
fire,  and  she  was  blown  into  ten  thoTisand  frag- 
ments. 

BRtTEYS,  David  Augustot  db,  a  French 
theologian  an<f  dramatLst,  born  at  Aix,  1640, 
died  at  Montpellier,  Nov.  26,  1728.  He  first 
embraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  was 
subsequently  by  the  influence  of  Bossuet  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  and  henceforth  wrote 
zealously  in  its  defence. 

•  BRUGES  (Flemish,  Bruffge),  a  cirde  in  the 
Belgian  province  of  West  Flanders,  with 
a  population  of  122,600,  and  a  capital  of 
the  same  name,  the  population  of  which 
has  diminished  from  200,000  in  former  times 
to  about  60,000,  of  whom  not  less  than 
16,000  are  paupers.    Bruges  is  connected  with 
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the  ooeon  by  l^e  ^canal  of  Ostond,  and  by 
nnzaeroiiB  canals  and  railwayd  with  the  other 
parts  of  Belgium.  Itpoflsessesspaoiottsdooksaad 
exoellent  quays,  whioh  admit  about  100  Vessels 
of  200  to  800  tons.  The  shipowners  of  Bruges 
are  engaged  prinoipally  in  fishing  and  coasting. 
Laoe  is  the  most  important  branch  of  mann^ 
fetcture,  and  there  are  also  manuikotories  of 
linen^  cotton,  and  woollen  gooda^  of  soap, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  porcelain.  The  fine 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  canals  enhances  the 
success  of  the  dyeing  establishments.  The  town 
presents  a  quaint  and  curious  aspect,  contsins 
about  200  streets,  9  public  squares,  54  bridges, 
and  several  beautiful  fountains.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  sculptured  Tirgin  and 
child,  supposed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo,  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bt.  Saviour,  and  the  hospital  of  St 
John,  are  remarkable  for  the  treasures  of  art  and 
monuments  which  they  contain.  The  belfry 
tower  in  the  great  square  is  the  finest  structure 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  and  its  chimes,  which 
are  the  most  beautiM  in  Belgium,  sound  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Bruges 
possesses  a  flourishing  free  academy  of  fine  arts, 
a  botanical  garden,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  fine 
theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  an  exchange,  a 
commercial  and  other  tribunals,  a  gynmasium, 
and  a  remarkably  large  number  of  charitable 
institutions.  The  corporation  of  weavers  of 
Bruges  was  celebrated  la  the  time  of  Oharle- 
magne.  From  the  9th  century  till  the  middle 
of  the  14th,  the  town  was  under  the  sway  of 
the  counts  of  flanders,  who  contributed  much 
to  stimulate  its  prosperity,  which  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendor  early  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, after  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  dukes  of  Bui^^undy.  Factories  were  estab- 
lished here  by  merchants  from  17  states,  20 
foreign  ministers  were  accredited  to  its  court 
Philip  the  Good  instituted  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece  in  honor  of  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity of  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town.  Bruges 
was  then  one  of  the  great  commercial  empori- 
ums  of  the  world,  one  of  the  leading  com- 
manderies  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  the  centre  of 
resort  for  English,  Lombard  and  Yenetian 
merchants,  the  great  mart  to  whioh  Constanti- 
nople^ Genoa,  and  Venice  sent  their  precious 
areosies  laden  with  eastern  produce,  Persia  its 
silk,  England  its  wool,  ana  India  its  spices. 
The  merchants  of  Bruges  had  a  large  share  of 
the  business  of  the  globe,  while  ^hebr  naadufac- 
turers,  especially  in  tapestry,  excelled  all  their 
contemporaries.  A  native  of  Bruges  established 
the  gobelins  in  France  under  Henry  lY. ;  an- 
other, named  Berkee,  discovered  the  secret  of 
polishing  the  diamond.  Hans  Hemling  and  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck,  practised  their  art  at  Bruges, 
and  the  fine  arts  luad  a  full  share  of  the  gener- 
al flourishinff  condition  of  the  town.  This  great 
Erosperity,  however,  engendered  extravagant 
abits  in  dress  and  social  life  to  such  an 
extent  that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  pass 
stringent  sumptuary  laws.  The  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  proved  fatal  to  the 


pro^)6rity  of  the  town.  The  citizens,  who  had 
always  been  noted  for  the  Jealous  care  with 
which  they  guarded  their  privileges,  imprisoned 
the  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  for  violating 
them,  and  to  punish  the  town  the  trade  was 
transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  its  ruin  was  finally 
consuDunated  by  the  persecutions  of  the  dake 
of  Alva  at  the  end  of  the  16th  centnry,  when 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fied  to  England,  where 
they  introduced  some  of  their  native  arts  and 
manu£Gictures.  The  town  was  on  2  occaaons 
the  asylum  of  English  kin^s:  once  when  Ed-* 
ward  IV.  fied  from  England  and  again  during 
the  exile  of  Charles  II.,  the  latter  inhabiting  a 
house  whio]\  still  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  rue  St 
Amand,  beuing  the  sign,  Au  lion  Beige, 

BBUGES,  Hkkbi  Alfhonbe,  vicomte  de,  a 
field-marshal  under  Louis  XVUI.,  born  1764, 
died  Nov.  4, 1820,  served  in  his  youth  in  the 
English  navy  in  the  expedition  against  Tons- 
saint-Louvertnre,  devoted  himself  subsequently 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  followed  the 
duke  of  Angoul^me  to  Spain,  and  after  the 
battie  of  Waterloo  negotiated  with  the  allied 
powers  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

BRUGES,  BooxB  van,  a  Flemish  painter  and 
pupil  of  John  van  Eyck.  He  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  probably 
the  same  person  as  Magister  Rogel,  of  Flanders, 
who  painted  in  1446  three  pictures  in  one,  which 
were  presented  by  Don  Juan  II.  to  the  Car- 
thusian church  at  Miraflores.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  painters  of  his  time  who  painted  on 
canvas. 

BRUGG,  or  BlrocK,  a  cirde  in  the  Swiss 
canton  Aargau,  on  the  Aar,  with  12  parishes, 
fertile  valleys,  with  manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  straw  goods,  and  other  goods,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  ir,800.— The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  population  of  1,160,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  defended  by  conical  towers, 
and  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  rite  of  the 
ancient  Vindouissa,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  nuns 
of  the  ancient  castie  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburg. 
The  ruined  abbey  of  Konigsfelden  is  in  the  flame 
neighborhood.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  an 
active  transit  trade.  An  old  bridge  across  the 
Aar  at  this  place  is  the  origin  of  its  name. 
During  the  reformation,  Brugg  was  called  t&e 
Frophet&nstddtch&n,  or  tiie  littie  town  of  proph- 
ets, from  the  many  theologians  wlw  were  bom 
here.  ^ 

BRtJGGEMANN,  Kabl  HKnmoH,  a  Ger- 
man journalist,  bom  Aug.  29,  1810,  ^a*.^^ 
plicated  in  the  movement  of  the  Heidelberg 
students  of  1880,  and  for  some  time  detainea 
m  prison.  Since  1845  he  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Eohiuehe  Zeitung,  one  ot  tn» 
most  influential  papers  in  Germany.  , 

BRUGMANS,  Sbbald  Justintjs,  aDutctphy- 
sidan  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Franeker^arcu 
24, 1768,  died  in  Leyden,  July  22, 1819.  He  was 
first  appomted  professor  of  botany  ^^J^q 
ward  of  natural  philosophy  at  Leyden.    vU  w* 
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death  of  YdUelm  xie  was  made  prafessor  of 
ebeau8tr7,aDdml795  he  was  caUed  to  assist  in 
orpmoBg  the  mOitarx-medicai  department  of 
H(jlaad.  Li  1806  he  and  some  other  eminent 
Datdi  ph jridans  puhUshed  the  Fharmaeopcna 
Mm;  sobseqnently  he  was  appointed  chief 
phyncianof  King  Louis  Bonaparte  and  connoil- 
hr  oistBi^  and  on  the  annexation  of  Holland  to 
France,  Kapoleon  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  in« 
spector-geoenl  of  the  sanitary  department  in 
tbe  Ftmeh  army.  Abont  the  same  period  he 
ms  idao  eleTStod  to  the  rectorship  of  the  nni- 
renity  of  Leyden.  On  the  accession  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  he  was  made  president  of  the 
medical  departtnents  in  the  civil,  military,  and 
etdomalflernoes  of  tiie  Netherlands.  He  now  re- 
estalMed  at  the  Hagae  the  central  kboratory 
of  chemstry  and  pharmacy,  which  he  had  found- 
ed in  1795,  but  which  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Dnriog  thecampugn  of  1816  the  humanity  of 
Brogmms  iraa  eminently  conspicuous,  and 
bew  DO  dietinctiixi  between  alHes  and  enemies. 
He  ms  appointed  in  1816  to  bring  back  firom 
Paris  the  objects  of  natural  hutory  which  had 
been  appreciated  by  the  French  during  their 
oeeopi^ofthe  Kethedands. 

BEtHL  L  HimioH,  count,  a  Gennan 
fitatesmin,  to  whom  Augustus  III.  of  Saxonv 
was  dueflj  indebted  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
bom  fa  1700,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct  28, 1768. 
His  obseqoioasDess  and  flattery  gave  him 
tiucagh  lih  oompiete  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  hie  master.  Augustus,  on  becoming  king 
of  Feland,  bad  embraced  Roman  Oatholioism. 
and  firOhl,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
^  more  with  hia  Borereign,  presently  did 
l^kewiaa.  His  extravagance  exhausted  the 
paUio  revenue,  and  covered  his  government 
vith  disgraooL  On  the  death  of  Augustus  in 
176.%  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  which  had 
such  an  e&ct  on  him,  that  he  died  in  a  few 
^?s  after.  The  celebrated  palace  of  BrOhl,  in 
breaden,  was  named  after  him.  H.  Habb 
MijEozy  count,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born 
as  WiedfflM,  Saxony,  Dec.  20, 1736,  died  in  Lon- 
<io]i,Jan.2a,1809.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic; 
yd  t  diplomatic  position  in  1766 ;  was  sent  to 
sarsar  in  1769,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  am- 
boMdor  in  London.  Here  he  married,  and  ever 
i&enraid  made  England  his  home,  devoting 
^i^7«nof  his  life  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
^  Bidnd  scieaee&  He  buUt  2  observatories^ 
c^e  ia  Loodoo  and  the  other  at  Harefield. 
V^'^o^^he  iraa  distinguished  for  great  me- 
^laoical  doD,  displayed  in  the  improvement  of 
P^oosaodciinHioineierB^  and  in  the  construction 
'^astnooaiicalinstrumenta.  In  the  various  con- 
^nraaaes  £ar  determining  the  lon^tude  at  sea 
^  partaeulaily  interested  himselfl  He  corre- 
^fx^d^  d^gently  with  all  the  leading  astrono* 
p^Fscf  lug  day,  sooh  as  Zach,  Fiscber,  Bode, 
^^Hh^'uxzi,  and  the  elder  Herschel.  The 
^'K  samed  speaks  of  his  patronage  of 
•^c^  and  lus  scientiflo  labors  in  terms 
H  CBboBuded  praise.  In  1808,  his  infirmities 
-^Coed  him  to  abandon  his  astronomical  re- 
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searches  and  he  presented  his  library  and  in- 
struments to  the  Leipsio  observatory.  He 
was  a  celebrated  chess  player.  HI.  Ejlbii 
Fbibdsioh  Mobitz  Paui.,  bom  at  Pf5rten, 
Kay  18, 1772,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1887. 
He  acquired  some  celebrity  as  editor  of  a 
theatrical  Journal,  and  as  a  promoter  of  the 
drama  by  private  theatricals  at  Weimar.  A 
performance  of  Thomas  Moore^s  Lalla  Bookh 
took  place  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin  in  1821 
under  his  direction.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  presided  over  the  royal  museum  of  art 
in  Berlin. 

BBUIN',  Jak  yak,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and 
mathematioian,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620,  died 
in  Utrecht  in  1675.  He  was  a  skilful  dissector 
of  animals,  an  able  experimentalist,  and  an  ex- 
cellent astronomer.  He  was  also  a  supporter 
of  the  Oartesian  philosophy,  and  once  en^iged 
in  a  discussion  with  Yossiiis  in  defence  of  it. 

BBUIX,  EuBTAOHE,  a  French  admiral,  bom 
in  St.  Domingo  in  1759,  died  in  Paris  in  1805. 
He  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  take  command 
of  the  flotilla  which  was  to  convey  across  the 
diannel  the  army  destined  to  invade  England. 

BBCLLOW,  Eabl  Patjlowtioh,  a  Bnssian 
painter,  bom  in  St  Petersburg,  1799,  died  near 
Bome,  June  28, 1852.  He  ei^oyed  a  high  repu- 
tation in  his  native  country,  and  officiated  for 
several  years  as  professor  of  historical  painting 
at  the  Bussian  aciBulemy  of  fine  arts. 

BBUMAIBE,  Thb  Eiohtsrkth.  In  the  new 
distribution  of  the  almanac,  which  was  attempt- 
ed, amouff  other  more  important  changes,  by 
the  Fren<£  revolutionists,  the  9th  of  November 
came  to  be  called  the  18th  Brumaire.  It  is 
£unous  in  history  as  the  day  on  which  Napo- 
leon began  to  put  in  exeoutian  his  project  for 
changing  the  republic — ^the  fruit  of  all  the 
agony  and  blood  of  the  revolution — ^into  a 
imlitary  monarchy.  After  his  return  from 
the  East,  and  his  triumphant  progress  from 
TMjaa  to  Paris,  1799,  he  was  indicated  no  less 
by  circumstances  than  by  his  own  eminent  abili- 
fer,  and  his  own  wishes,  as  the  nudeus  of  all 
Ulq  diaafifected  and  ambitions  elements  which 
conspired  for  a  change  of  government.  France 
was  then  controlled  by  a  directory  of  5  mem- 
bers, a  senate  or  council  of  the  ancients,  and 
a  popular  legislative  branch,  or  the.  council  of 
500,  organized  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  year  IE.  As  a  whole,  it  was  an  in- 
capable and  inefficient  government,  and  in  the 
general  estimation  greatiy  needed  improvement. 
The  republicans,  with  amf^ority  of  the  council 
of  500,  and  Generals  Bemadotte,  Jourdan, 
and  Augereau,  wished  to  restrain  the  power  of 
the  directory,  and  discharge  Barras,  one  of  its 
members,  but  to  uphold  the  constitution ;  Siey^ 
one  of  the  directory,  with  a  minority  of  the 
ancients,  desired  some  less  democratic  organiza- 
tion ;  Barras  and  the  other  directors  wished  to 
mw^^tftin  their  own  power;  while  Bonaparte 
and  his  brothers,  assisted  by  military  offi* 
cers  and  certain  plotting  civilians,  were  ready 
£or  any  change,  provided  the  effect  of  it  would 
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be  to  throw  the  snpreme  power  into  their  own 
bands.  AcoordingV  the  latter  formed  a  oon- 
spiraoy,  with  Sieyds  and  his  Mends,  for  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  govemment ;  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it  they  invented  reports  of 
dangerous  plots  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  alarmed  the  timid  and  the  friends  of  or- 
der generally.  The  day  set  apart  for  the  ezeon- 
Hon  of  their  scheme  was  the  18th  Bmmaire. 
Siey^  was  given  the  comicil  of  ancients  to 
manage;  Napoleon  undertook  the  military; 
and  Lncien  Bonaparte^  who  was  president  of 
the  comicil  of  500,  that  important  body.  As 
a  last  resort,  however,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
their  relknce  was  upon  the  army,  with  which 
Bonaparte  was  an  immense  f&vorite.  At  6 
o'dodc  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  ancients 
(with  the  exception  of  the  republican  members, 
who  had  not  been  notified)  were  assembled  at 
the  TnUeries.  Biey^  aroused  their  fears  by  an 
animated  address  on  the  dangers  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  plots  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  meditated 
return  of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  persuaded 
them  to  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  legislative 
bodies  to  St.  Oloud,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
would  there  be  out  of  danger.  He  also  per- 
«  suaded  them  to  appoint  Bonaparte  commander- 
in-chi^  of  the  military  division  of  Paris.  The 
removal  of  the  chambers  thev  had  a  right  to 
effect  by  the  constitution;  but  this  appoint- 
ment they  had  no  right  to  make,  yet  it  was 
made.  Bonaparte  at  once  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  disposal  of  the  troops.  Bieyds 
and  Ducos  resigned  as  members  of  the  directo- 
ry ;  Barras,  another  member,  corrupt  and  cow- 
ardly, made  secret  terms  with  Bonaparte  and 
also  resigned,  whereby  the  other  two  members, 
Moulins  and  GoUer,  were  left  in  a  minority. 
Thus  there  was  in  reality  no  executive  govern- 
ment; and  the  council  of  500,  which  met 
at  11  oWock,  found  that  their  session  had 
been  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  8t  Oloud. 
On  the  19  th  Brumaire  (Nov.  10),  the  two 
councils  met  at  8t.  Oloud.  The  republican 
minority  of  the  ancients  complained  fiercely  of 
the  tridc  by  which  they  had  been  left  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  when  Na- 

Eoleon  appeared  at  the  bar  to  justiiy  the  action. 
1  the  midst  of  considerable  tumult,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  volcanoes,  cqnspirades,  traitors, 
&c.,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  his  language 
became  confused  and  incoherent,  and  he  did 
not  recover  himself  till  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  grenadiers  outside,  when  he  threatened  the 
assembly  with  the  army,  if  it  dared  to  decide 
against  him.  In  the  council  of  500  a  more 
violent  scene  was  enacted.  Lucien  Bonaparte 
read  the  resignation  of  the  directors,  the  as- 
sembly shouting:  "No  Cromwell,  no  dictator, 
the  constitution  forever  I"  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar  Napoleon  entered  witii  four  grena- 
diers. He  attempted  to  address  the  assembly, 
which,  fhrious  at  the  outrage  inflicted  upon 
it  by  his  presence,  interrupted  him  with  cries 
and  clamors.  *^No  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  law !"  they  shouted,  and  crowded  about 
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the  general.  He  essayed  to  speak,  but  being 
more  used  to  the  command  of  an  army  than  to 
that  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he  stammered 
and  hesitated,  and  could  only  get  out  a  few 
broken  sentences*  At  last,  a  voice  from  the 
military  outside  said,  ^'  Let  us  save  our  general,'^ 
and  a  body  of  troops  rushed  in  and  tore  Napo- 
leon by  main  force  from  the  crowd.  No  dam- 
age appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  m^l6e 
beyond  tearing  the  coat  of  one  of  the  grena- 
diers. A  motion  was  then  made  to  outlaw 
Bonaparte ;  Lucien  refused  to  put  it,  and  then 
left  tne  chair.  At  that  crisis  a  body  of  grena- 
diers, despatched  by  Napoleon,  entered  the  hall 
and  carried  Lucien  off.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
the  military  outside,  already  somewhat  exas- 
perated by  the  treatment  which  Napoleon  had 
received,  he  exclaimed  that  factious  men,  arm- 
ed with  daggers,  and  in  the  pay  of  England, 
had  set  the  deliberations  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  defiance ;  and  that  he,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  assembly,  requested  the  military  to 
2uell  the  disturbers.  The  army  hesitated,  when 
luden  swore  that  he  "  would  stab  his  own 
brother  if  ever  he  attempted  any  thing  against  the 
liberty  of  the  nation.*'  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  and  order- 
ed the  deputies  to  disperse.  They  replied  with 
vociferations  and  curses,  and  shouts  of  "The 
republic  forever  I"  The  drums  were  then  or- 
dered to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelled  their  mus- 
kets, and  the  council  escaped  by  the  windows, 
as  it  could.  Meantime  Napoleon  repaired  to 
Paris,  circulated  reports  of  his  having  been  at- 
tacked with  daggers,  procured  a  person  named 
Thom6  to  assert  that  he  had  himself  received  the 
wounds  intended  for  Napoleon,  and  in  other 
ways  won  upon  the  fedings  and  affections  of 
the  troops.  Sure  of  their  support,  he  was  al- 
ready master  of  the  situation.  The  councU  of 
500  was  dissolved  by  a  vote  of  some  60 
members,  who  also,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
cientS)  passed  a  decree  making  Siey^s,  Napo- 
leon, and  Duces  provisional  consuls,  invested 
with  supreme  executive  power.  "Thus  was 
consummated,"  says  Mignet,^  "  the  final  blow 
against  liberty,  and  from  that  day  brute  force 
commenced  its  dominion/'  Others,  however, 
look  upon  this  coup  Wetat  as  a  necessary  ter- 
mination to  a  reign  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
although  none  seek  to  disguise  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  entire  civil 
polity  of  a  nation  waa  subverted  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  supremacy  of  a  single  man. — 
^eeBourrienne,  Memairesdel^apoUon;  Thiers, 
Mistoire  de  la  revolution  FranfaUe;  Mignet. 
EUtoire  de  la  revolution  Franfaise;  "Annual 
Register  "for  1799;  M.  de  Barante,  Mistoire 
du  directoire  de  la  ripvhlique  Ih'on^iee^  2 
vols^  Paris,  1865.) 

BRUMATH,  or  Bbumpt,  a  French  town, 
in  the  department  of  Bas-Ehin,  on  the  riv- 
er Zom,  within  a  short  distance  of  Strasoourg, 
celebrated  for  a  number  of  tumuli  iu  whidi 
have  been  found  pieces  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a 
knife,  a  ring^  and  some  other  objects,  all  of  Cel- 
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tie  ori^  flopposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Celtic  cemetery.  The  society  for  the  preserva- 
tJoQ  of  historical  monuments  of  Alsace  caused 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  tnmnli  to  be  explored 
2D  1867. 

BRUMHELL,  GaoBai  Bstak,  commonly  call- 
ed Besa  Brmnm^  bom  in  London,  in  June, 
1778,  died  at  Oacoi,  in  France,  March  29, 1840. 
Eb  gnDd&thor,  a  confectioner  in  Bnrj  street, 
St  innm%  London,  let  lodgings  and  had  his 
rooms  oconpied  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
Afterward  the    earl  of  Liyerpool,  who  first 
nude  use  of  his  landlord's  son  as  an  amannensis, 
and  finally  got  him  a  clerkship  in  the  treasury, 
wludi^ivithS  other  oflSces  conferred  on  him 
soon  after,  gave  him  an  income  of  £2,600  a  year. 
Soon  after  the  2d  WiUlam  Rtt  became  prime 
miidster,  the  2d  Bmmmell  retired  to  the  conn- 
tiy  on  a  competency,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pennon,  and.  at  his  death  in  1794,  left  2  sons 
aad  a  daoghter,  -with  £05,000  among  them. 
George,  the  2d  son,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
▼bidi  he  entered  at  the  age  of  12,  and  there 
aoqooed  dutinction,  not  by  ability,  scholanihip, 
nor  indiotry,  bat  by  peculiar  taste  in  dress. 
Even  then,  a  mere  nrohin,  he  acquired  the 
sobriqiKfc  of  ^Beaa  Brummell,^'  which  was 
continued  tohxm,  not  only  at  Oxford,  where  he 
went  in  1793,  bat  through  his  brilliant  career 
in   LoDdon  and  during  his  exile  in  France. 
IVom  Eton,  he  brought  the  knack  of  writing 
l4tiQ  reraes;  ocmtested  the  Newdigate  prize  in 
the  unirersity,  actually  producing  the  2d  best 
poem;  sod  wasgenerally  belieyed  to  be  author  of 
the  cutting  sqoiba  and  the  practical  Jokes  which 
▼ere  perpetrated  in  his  time.     Lnmediately 
after  his  fttber'a  death,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
IS,  the  prince  of  Wales,  having  met  him  aoci- 
dentally,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  presented  him  with 
a  ooroetey  in    his  own  regiment  (the  10th 
InearB),  made  him  his  constant  companion, 
and  in^Dduced  him  into  the  most  fashionable 
aodetf  in  En^Lsnd.    He  was  an  indifferent 
officer,  etrdeasi  inattentive,  and  did  not  always 
inov  his  own  troop.     But,  by  the  favor  of 
the  prince^   his  promotion  was   rapid.    Two 
jesiB  after  he  entered  the  service,  he  was  cap- 
bin.    The  command  of  a  troop  seemed  likely 
to  impose    troable  on  this  Juvenile  captain 
(acvaeiyoiit  of  his  teensX  and  he  threw  up  his 
ecaaMoon,  and    8old  out.     Yarious  reasons 
were  wigiksd,  but  the  probability  is  to  be  found 
in  hiskfve  of  idleness.    The  death  of  his  fkther 
hadgirealom  orv^er  £30,000,  which  most  men 
wooJd  have  eonsidered  and  employed  as  a  com- 
peteocr.     Not   so  Bmmmell.     He  set  up  a 
KleDdid  bachelor's  establishment  in  the  W  est 
adj  gsve  exqiusite  dinners,  at  which  the  prince 
Kd  the  prince's  firiends  ^^issisted,''  and  before  he 
^v  c^age  was  a  recognized  leader  of  haul  ton, 
2>  dugf  ezpenditore  was  for  his  house  and  for 
^«. .  He  kepi  only  a  pair  of  horses,  econom- 
^Billr  relying  on  his  companions  to  supply  his 
vaitts  in  that  respect.     As  his  fortune,  though 
at^  was  lees  than  his  wants,  he  had  to  improve 
2  bjpUy  or  maExiflge^  and  laid  himself  out  for 


the  latter.  His  appearance  was  more  than  pass- 
able. His  manners,  though  reserved  and  often 
supercilious,  could  be  pleasing  and  gracefuL 
He  made  tolerable  verses,  could  draw  carica- 
tures, had  some  musical  taste  and  skill,  dress- 
ed admirablv,  and,  above  all,  without  aiming  at 
the  credit  or  beins  a  profesasd  conversatioiSsti 
had  a  dexterity  and  readiness  of  language  whidi. 
though  neither  wit  nor  humor,  was  accepted 
as  something  better  than  either.  In  his  draS| 
the  greatest  study  was  used  not  to  exaggerate. 
JSimplexmunditiis  might  have  been  his  motto. 
He  employed  the  best  tradesmen,  and  his  pat- 
ronage, for  many  years,  gave  them  numerous 
customers.  Brummell's  supremacy  was  die^ut- 
ed  for  a  tune  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  whose 
wardrobe  over  £100,000  was  expended,  nntO 
the  increasing  corpulency  of  the  royal  person 
rendered  cmnpetition  ludicrous.  Beau  Brum- 
mell's reig^  lasted  21  years,  from  1794  to  1815. 
During  this  time  he  associated  on  equal  terms 
with  tibe  highest  in  the  land,  royalty  included. 
He  was  tumehalant  as  weU  as  insolent,  assmning 
a  dictatorship  to  which  the  noblest  and  the  rich* 
est,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  sex,  appeared  hap- 
py to  submit.  A  man  without  eduoation,  tal- 
ent, manners,  and  money,  could  not  have  done 
this.  The  three  first  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
and  he  had  the  reputation  of  still  possessing  the 
last^  long  after  the  reality  had  vanished.  A 
man  who  seriously  thought  that  £800  per  an- 
num was  not  too  much  for  his  tailor's  bill,  and 
who  had  no  inoome,  would  soon  see  the  lost  of 
his  capital.  The  wonder  is  how  long  Brum- 
mell  made  Ma  last  In  dress  his  taste  was  ex- 
cellent, and  he  deserves  credit  for  being  the  first 
to  substitute  the  delicate  muslin  neckcloth,  its 
too  flexible  nature  subdued  by  a  slight  starch- 
ing, for  the  thick,  padded  roll  which,  be- 
fore his  innovation,  was  invariably  swathed 
around  the  neck,  as  a  cravat.  At  hist  the  inti- 
macy with  the  prince  of  Wales  ceased.  Yari- 
ous accounts  are  given  of  this  rupture.  The 
most  popular,  but  always  strongly  denied  by 
Bmmmell,  represented  him  as  having  familiar- 
ly called  out  in  the  drawing-room  at  Carlton 
house,  *' Wales!  ring  the  bell,"  a  requisition 
compHed  with  by  the  prince,  who,  when  the  • 
footman  appeared,  said,  *' Call  Mr.  JBrummell's 
carriage,^'  and  so  bowed  out  his  quondam 
friend.  Another  attributed  it  to  some  remark 
on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  more  probable  rea- 
son may  be  found  in  the  prince's  instability  of 
character.  When  he  was  tired  of  any  one,  he 
would  cut  the  acquaintance  at  once.  Beside, 
as  the  coolness  took  place  about  the  time  he  was 
made  regent,  he  may  have  desired  to  make  his 
circle  of  associates  more  select  than  it  had  been, 
when  he  was  sunply  a  man  of  pleasure.  Brum« 
mell,  however,  though  his  intmiacy  at  Oarlton 
house  ceased,  still  continued  the  arbiter  eUgcMr 
tioTwn  in  London.  In  July,  1818,  he  was  one 
of  4  who  gave  a  memorable  fl^te.  The  prince 
regent,  who  had  intimated  nis  desire  to  be 
present,  was  received  by  the  flashionable  quart-' 
«t^  and,  while  he  bowed  to  8  of  the  hosts,  pass- 
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ed  the  4tih  by  as  a  total  stranger.  BrommeU, 
who  knew  his  horror  of  having  his  corpulenoj 
alluded  to,  asked,  in  a  most  distinct  tone,  jnst 
as  the  prinoe  passed  him,  ^  Alvanley,  pray  who 
it  yonr&t  friend?"  This  insolence  was  dezter- 
oos,  for  it  hit  ti)e  prinoe  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  was  notorioosly  thin*fikinned.  After  this, 
wh^  Branmiell's  ftmds  began  to  rmi  low,  he 
became  a  gambler.  Play  ran  hiffh  at  the  clubs. 
One  night,  in  1814  Brummell  lost  every  shil- 
ling he  had  in  hand.  He  raised  money  at  nsn« 
rions  interest,  appeared  at  the  opera  as  nsoal, 
and  then,  entering  a  Mend's  carriaffe,  ported  off 
to  Dover,  and  was  safe  in  Calais  the  next  day. 
His  capital  was  reduced  to  25,000  francs,  on 
which,  with  occasional  remittances  from  his 
brotiier  in  E^land,  he  contrived  to  live  for 
•  some  years.  He  took  his  reverses  calmly,  re- 
marking, in  reply  to  some  r^rets  about  his  exile 
at  such  a  place  as  Calais,  ^'  J^Biy  not  a  sentleman 
manage  to  spend  his  time  pleasantly  enough 
hekoem  London  and  Paris?"  In  1821,  when 
George  TV.  passed  through  Calais,  en  rauU  to 
Hanover,  Brummell  made  some  timid  advanceS| 
which  the  king  contemptuously  disregarded* 
At  last,  to  place  him  above  actual  want,  Brum- 
mell was  appointed  English  consul  at  Caen, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years,  until 
the  office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary.  Occa- 
sional remittances  firom  his  family  and  a  few  sur- 
viving friends  in  England  were  seized,  to  pay  a 
few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  aiid  at  lasti 
reduced  to  absolute  penury,  the  former  associate 
of  royalty  and  leader  of  fashion  died  in  a  hospi- 
tal for  lunaldc  mendicants  at  Caen,  at  the  age  of 
62.  He  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  exile^ 
and  was  only  87  when  his  reign  in  London  came 
to  a  sudden  dose.  Brummell  found  it  very 
difficult  to  master  the  French  language,  and 
Byron  remarked  on  the  subject  &at  ^4ike 
Napoleon's  progress  in  Russia,  Brununell's  pro- 
gress in  French  was  stopped  by  the  elements." 
An  amusing  life  of  Brummell,  by  Capt  Jesse, 
was  published  in  1844,  which  mves  a  graphio 
account  of  his  whole  career,  and  a  fair  estimate 
of  his  character. 
BRUN,  Fbixdkbikx  Sophub  CBiasnAxnB,  a 
•  German  authoress,  bom  near  Gotha,  June  8, 
1766,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Harch  26, 1886.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Baltbasar  Mtlnter,  a  preach- 
er and  lyrical  poet,  and  in  her  18th  year  was 
married  to  Konstantin  Brun,  a  wealthy  Dan* 
ish  fdnctionary.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band first  to  St.  Petersburg,  then  to  Ham- 
burg, where  for  several  months  she  eijoy- 
ed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  KlopstodL 
and  then  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  winter  of 
1788,  in  an  excessively  cold  night,  she  suddenly 
lost  her  hearing,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
herself  for  many  years,  to  travelling  and  to  lit- 
erary composition.  She  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  persons 
of  her  day :  passed  the  winter  of  1801  at  Cop- 
pet,  with  Madame  de  Stadl,  after  which  she 
again  resided  for  several  years  in  Italy.  She 
finally  returned  to  Oopenhi^^en  in  laiO,  where 
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her  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  litenoy 
notabilities  of  that  capital.  Most  of  her  vo^ks 
are  written  in  German,  comprising  poems, 
traveb,  and  essays  on  art. 

BRUNAI,  a  Malay  state  of  Borneo,  extend- 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  Batang-Lupar  river  in 
bug.  108"^  88'  £.  along  the  K  W.  coast  to  the 
bay  of  Sandakan,  a4ioining  the  territories  of 
the  sultan  of  Soolob.  Its  inland  boundary  is  a 
mountain  range,  at  an  average  distance  of  90 
miles  from  the  coast,  called  the  Madei  and  Anga- 
Anga  range,  formiiiu^  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  head  waters  of  Satang-Lnpar  to  Lake  Emi- 
Balu,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 

S'  of  Sandakan.    The  coast  line  is  abont  900 
es;  area,  28,000  sq.  m.    Thestate  comprises 
also  several  extensive  islands,  Bangney,  BaU- 
bao,  Malawali,  Mantanani,   Mangkalaan,  and 
numerous  islets,  with  about  f  of  the  larae  isl- 
and of  Pahiwan.    Probable  pop.  of  the  Borne- 
an  portion,  SOOjOOO;  of  the  islands,  40,000. 
The  territoijr  of  Brunai  is  mosdy  covered  with 
a  dense  tropical  forest,  aoceesible  onlv  to  the  Dy- 
aks  and  orang-outangs ;  and  there  has  been  no 
communication  with  the  interior,  by  Eoropeans 
or  dvUized  Asiatics,  except  along  its  water 
courses.    These  are  numerous ;  the  months  of 
not  less  than  21  can.be  counted,  which  disem- 
bogue into  the  China  sea,  between  Gape  Sam- 
panmanjo  and  Gape  Datoo,  all  of  which  are 
navigable  fur  inland  for  vessels  of  light  dranght 
of  water,  and  2,  the  Riyang  and  Brunai,  for  yes- 
sels  of  the  lai^^est  class.    Extensive  fields  ot 
valuable  fossil  coal  have  been  discovered  on 
many  of  these  streams,  and  European  compa- 
nies have  commenced  their  development   The 
chief  exports  of  native  production  are  pepper, 
ratans^    sago,    camphor,  birds'   nests,  bezoar 
stones,  vegetable  tallow,  ebony,  pearl  shells, 
and  tortoise  shelL    Europeans  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  and  export  of  coal  and  antimony, 
the  latter  being  found  in  this  territory  more 
abundandv  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worli 
The  principal  imports  are  European  and  Bagis 
manufactured  cloths,  eitiier  plain  blue  or  small 
checks,  brass  wire^  fire-arms,  coarse  crockery, 
unwrouffht  iron  m  small  bars,  Chinese  nms, 
iron  ciddrons,  and  tobacco.    Salt  is  an  impo> 
tant  item  of  import,  as  on  account  of  the  low, 
alluvial  character  of  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo, 
none  is  manu&ctured  in  the  island.    The  sale 
of  it  in  this  territory  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
Malay  sultan,  as  it  is  of  the  Dutch  government 
wherever  established.    There  is  no  money  m 
use,  either  among  Malays  or  Dyaks ;  even  m 
the  shape  of  coin  it  has  not  yet  been  employed. 
The  chief  standards  of  value,  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the  rade 
Dyaks  of  the  interior,  are  small  bundles  of  iron 
rod,  of  the  weight  of  a  Chinese  cattie,  or  1}  Ib^i 
and  pieces   of  Bugis   manufactured   checks. 
Among  the  Dyaks  themselves,  smoked  human 
heads  constitute  the  prindpal  medium  of  ex- 
change.   Of  the  population  of  this  territory, 
not  more  than  i  are  Malays,  the  ruling  race. 
The  most  of  them  claim  to  do  descendants  oi 
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eonqaeran,  or  emigrants  ftom  Menasj^ban  in 
SomAtni;  while  a  portion  are  colonistB  of  pi- 
ndcil  Taw  twig  fitmi  lOndano  and  the  800100 
iduds^  and  eome  Biyaiifly  or  Malay  sea  gypdes. 
Hm  goyemmeiit  is  an  absolnte  despotism ;  and 
^  present  snltaiiy  Omar  Saffeedin,  is  daimed 
to  be  the  80th  in  direct  line  from  the  first 
Somatran  ooaqoBron  The  aborigines  are  the 
Djaksi  the  same  race  foimd  throughout  Borneo ; 
sad  of  these  there  are  40  different  tribes  in  this 
territory,  ea<di  one  of  which  speaks  a  hingnage 
mdnteihgible  to  the  others.  TheKayans^  a 
tribe  of  Dyaks  foond  between  the  Bi^ang  and 
Beram  riTers,  cultivate  com  and  cotton,  and 
onploy  the  bnuffiilo  in  their  agriculture;  and 
Eayan  artuans  fabricate  the  best  sword  and 
kreeae  blades  in  the  archipelago.  Their  man- 
dows  and  other  oatting  weapons  are  famous 
thioq^iont  the  Bast^  and  are  Imown  in  Europe. 
The  fierebaa,  Sakarran,  and  Kano  wit  tribes,  who 
inhabit  the  territory  adjacent  to  rivers  of  the 
fisme  nanieiy  are  noted  for  their  piratical  and 
head-hunting  propensities^  and  ^^re  promi- 
oeody  in  the  hi^ory  of  Bigah  Brooke,  who  on 
one  occasion,  with  the  aid  of  British  ships-of- 
vtf,  slanghtered  about  2,000  of  these  tribes. 
The  coal  of  Labuan  and  of  the  mainland  of 
Bnmai  ia  of  excellent  quality  for  steamship  uses^ 
bdog  oonflidered  equal  to  the  best  Wigan  or 
eume]  ooal.  It  is  mined  at  a  cost  of  5b.  sterling, 
or  about  $1  S5,  per  ton ;  and  deUvered  to  the 
goTemment  at  the  pit^s  mouth  for  lis.,  or 
a  60,  p^  ton.  A  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
is  paid  by  the  mining  contractors. — The  sultan 
of  Bnmai  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
la  1850,  through  our  consul  at  Singapore,  Mr. 
Balestier,  whidi  aeouree  to  Americans  an  unro- 
itricted  reaidenoe,  and  permission  to  acquire 
aad  hold  property  in  Brunai  territory;  andpro- 
ndes  that,  except  a  charge  of  $1  per  registered 
ton  on  American  vessels,  no  other  impost  shall 
be  levied  on  their  trade ;  that  there  shall  be  no 
erport  duties ;  and  that  American  citizens  com* 
mitting  offences^  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  consul.  Ck>ngress  has  estab- 
li^ed  a  eonaulate  at  the  port  of  Brunai ;  but 
tbe  offioe  has  not  yet  been  filled,  as  no  salary 
was  attadied  to  it. — ^The  town  of  Brunai,  and 
capital  of  the  territory,  is  situated  on  the  river 
of  the  aame  name,  about  14  miles  firom  its  mouth, 
mkL4'*55'K.,long.lU''55'E.  Itisanaquat- 
k  city,  hke  Piuembang  and  Aoheen  ui  Suma- 
tra; the  most  of  its  bamboo  houses  being  afloat, 
and  moored  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  of  the 
eaoala  eommunicating  with  it,  by  strong  cables 
of  coir,  and  gangways  of  spUt  bamboos.  All 
commnmcation  between  different  parts  of  the 
town  is  by  boat.  The  state  processions  are  in 
ornamented  prahus  or  barges ;  the  amusements 
are  on  the  water;  infimts  swim  in  it  before 
they  can  walk ;  the  marketing  is  transacted  in 
UsAi  ol  sampans  or  small  boats,  that  move  firom 
cue  canal  to  another.  Pigafetta  gives  an  inter- 
esdng  account  of  his  visit  to  Brunu  in  1521, 
and  of  the  reception  by  the  sultan  of  the  Span* 
'A  offieeisof  Magellan's  expedition*    This  state 


was  evidently  of  much  neater  consequence  at 
that  |>eriod  tiian  now.  He  says  that  the  town 
contained  25,000  houses.  Its  present  popula- 
tion is  only  about  15,000. 

BRUNOE^  BiOHABD  Fbakz  Pnnipp,  a  Ger^ 
man  philologist  and  critic,  horn  at  Strasbourg, 
Bee.  80.  1729,  died  June  12,  1808.  He  was 
educated  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
served  in  Hanover  as  commissary  of  war,  be- 
came acquainted  at  Giessen  with  a  learned  pro- 
feasor,  who  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  of 
the  Greek  literature ;  returned  at  the  age  of  80 
years  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  studied  in  the 
university  till  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries, 
but  occupied  himself  only  with  the  text  Per- 
suaded toat  all  faults  in  the  language  of  the 
Greek  poets  came  firom  the  carelessness  of 
copyists,  he  corrected  the  texts  with  the  utmost 
fearlessness,  changing,  omitting  interpolating, 
and  transposing  with  an  audacity  often  happy 
in  respect  of  taste  and  sentiment,  but  censura- 
ble in  point  of  criticism.  Yet  he  rendered 
great  service  to  Greek  learning  from  his  ac- 
complished scholarship,  and  firom  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  he  held  a  lucrative  official  position 
which  enabled  him  to  issue  hia  editions  with- 
out depending  on  a  publisher.  He  edited  the 
Greek  anthology,  all  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
deSi  and  several  of  those  of  .^Ischylus  and 
Euripides,  the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  and  the 
works  of  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  Apol- 
lonius  of  Bhodes.  His  labors  were  interrupted 
by  the  French  revolution,  whose  principles  he 
embraced  with  ardor.  He  was  imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  was  twice  ruined  in 
property,  and  obliged  with  tearfiil  eyes  to  part 
with  his  books.  From  this  time  Greek  letters 
became  odious  to  him ;  he  transferred  his  love 
to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plantus, 
and  Terence. 

BRUNBUSIUM.    See  Bbindisz. 

BBUNE,  Gtjillattidb  Mabs  Anns,  a  marshal 
of  the  French  empire,  bom  at  Brives-likGail- 
larde,  l£arch  18,  1768,  died  in  Avignon,  Aug. 
2, 1815.  His  father  sent  him  to  Paria  to  study 
the  law,  but  on  leaving  the  university,  finan- 
cial dif&culties  caused  him  to  become  a 
printer.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
together  with  Gauthier  and  Jourgniao  de  St 
Heard,  he  published  the  Jaumal  general  da  la 
eowr  et  de  la  fdlle.  He  soon  embraced  the 
party  of  the  revolution,  enlisted  in  the  national 
guard,  and  became  an  ardent  member  of  the 
club  of  the  eordMUn.  His  grand  figure,  mar- 
tial air,  and  boisterous  patriotism,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  people 
in  the  demonstration  of  1791  in  the  Ohamp  de 
Mars,  which  was  crushed  by  Lafayette's  na- 
tional guards.  Thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
rumor  spreading  that  the  partisans  of  the  court 
had  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him  by  odious 
means,  Danton  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
his  release.  To  the  protection  of  the  latter, 
among  whose  partisans  he  became  prominent,  he 
owed  a  military  appointment  during  thefiunoua 
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days  of  Sept  1702,  and  hlB  flodden  promoiioih 
in  Oct  12,  1792,  to  the  rank  of  colonel  ana 
a^JQtant-nugor.  He  serred  under  Dnmooriez 
in  Belgium ;  was  sent  against  the  federalists  of 
Oalyados,  adTandng  nnder  Gen.  Poisaye  apon 
Paris,  whom  he  eaoly  defeated.  He  was  next 
made  a  general  of  brigade,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Hondsdioote.  The  committee 
of  pablio  safety  intrusted  him  with  the  mission 
of  putting  down  theinsurreotionarv  movements 
ia  the  Gironde,  which  he  did  witn  the  utmost 
rigor*  After  Danton's  imprisonment,  he  was 
expected  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  Mend  and 
protector,  but  keeping  prudently  aloof  during 
the  first  moments  of  danger,  he  oontriyed  to 
shift  through  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  9th 
Thermidor  he  again  joined  the  now  victorious 
Dantonists,  and  followed  Er^ron  to  Marseilles 
and  Avignon.  On  the  18th  Yend^miaire  (Oct. 
5, 1795)  he  acted  as  one  of  Bonaparte's  under- 
generals  against  the  revolted  sections  of  Paris. 
After  having  assisted  the  directory  in4>utting 
down  the  conspiracy  of  the  camp  at  Grenoble 
(Sept.  9, 1796),  he  entered  the  Italian  army  in 
the  division  of  Miassena^  and  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  whole  campaign  by  great  intre* 
pidity.  Wishing  to  propitiate  the  chiefs  of  the 
cordeliers^  Bonaparte  attributed  part  of  his  suc- 
cess at  Rivoli  to  the  exertions  of  Brune,  ap- 
pointed him  general  of  division  on  the  battle- 
field, and  induced  the  directory  to  instal  him  as 
commander  of  the  second  diviuon  of  the  Italian 
army,  made  vacant  by  Augereau's  departure  for 
Paris.  After  the  peace  of  Gampo  Formio  he 
was  employed  by  the  directory  on  the  mission 
of  first  lulling  tiie  Swiss  Into  securitv,  then 
dividing  their  councils,  and  finally,  when  an 
army  had  been  concentrated  for  that  purpose, 
fulling  upon  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  seizing  its 
public  treasury ;  on  which  occasion  Brune  for- 
*  got  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  plunder. 
Again,  by  dint  of  manceuvrea,  bearing  a  diplo- 
matic rather  than  a  military  character,  he 
forced  Charles  EnmianueL  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  apparent  ally  of  franco,  to  deliver  into 
his  hands  the  citadel  of  Turin  (July  8,  1798). 
The  Batavian  campaign,  which  lasted  about  2 
monies,  forms  the  great  event  of  Bruno's  mili- 
tary life.  In  tiiis  campaign  he  defeated  the 
combined  English  andBussian  forces,  under  the 
command  of  &e  duke  of  York,  who  capitulated 
to  him,  promising  to  restore  all  the  French 
prisoners  taken  by  the  English  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  anti-Jacobinio  war.  After 
Ihe  coup  cPStat  of  the  16th  Brumaire,  Bonaparte 
appointed  Brune  a  member  of  the  newly  oreat- 
ed  council  of  state,  and  then  despatched  him 
against  the  royalists  of  Brittany.  Sent  in  1800 
to  the  army  of  Italy,  Brune  occupied  8  hostile 
camps,  intrenched  on  the  Yolta,  drove  the 
enemy  beyond  this  river,  and  took  measures  for 
crossing  it  instantly.  According  to  his  orders, 
the  army  was  to  eSeot  its  passage  at  2  points, 
the  right  wing  under  Gen.  I>upont  between  a 
mill  situated  on  the  Yolta  and  the  village  of 
Pozzolo,  the  left  wing  under  Brune  himself  at 
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Monbazon.    The  second  part  of  the  operations 
meeting  with  difficulties,  Brune  gave  orders  to 
delay  its  execution  for  24  hours,  although  the 
right  wing,  which  had  commenced  crossmg  on 
the  other  point,  was  already  engaged  with  &r 
superior  Austrian  forces.    It  was  only  due  to 
Gen.  Dupont's  exertions  that  the  right  wing 
was  not  destroyed  or  captured,  and  thus  the 
success  of  the  whole  campaign  imperilled.  This 
blunder  led  to  his  recall  to  Paris.    From  1802 
to  1804  he  cut  a  sorry  ^g^ure  as  ambassador  at 
Oonstantinople,  where  his  diplomatic  talents 
were  not,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont, 
backed  by  bayonets.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  m 
Dec.  1804,  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  in 
preference  to  generals  like  Lecourbei    Having 
yior  a  while  commanded  the  camp  at  Boulogne, 
he  was,  in  1807,  sent  to  Hamburg  as  governor 
of  the  Hanseatic  towu&  and  as  commander  of 
the  reserve  of  the  grand  army.    In  this  quality 
he  vigorously  seconded  Bourrienne  in  his  pecu- 
lations. In  order  to  settle  some  contested  points 
of  a  truce  concluded  with  Sweden  at  Schlach- 
tow,  he  had  along  personal  interview  with  King 
Gustavus,  who,  in  &ict,  proi>oeed  to  him  to  betray 
his  master.    The  manner  in  which  he  declined 
this  offer  raised  the  suspicions  of  Napoleon,  who 
became  highly  incensed  when  Brune,  drawing 
up  a  convention  relating  to  the  surrender  of 
the  island  of  Rtlgen  to  the  French,  mentioned 
simply  the  Prenoh  and  the  Swedish  armies 
as  parties  to  the  agreement,  without  any  al- 
lusion to  his  "imperial  and  royal  majesty." 
Brune  was  instantly  recalled  by  a  letter  of  Ber- 
thier^  in  which  the  latter,  on  the  express  order 
of  Napoleon,  stated  "  that  such  a  scandal  had 
never  occurred  since  the  days  of  Pharamond." 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  retired  into  private 
life.    In  1814  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  acts 
of  the  senate,  and  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis 
from  Louis  XYIII.    During  the  Hundred  Days 
he  became  again  a  Bonapartist,  and  received  th« 
command  of  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Yar, 
where  he  displayed  against  the  royalists  the 
brutal  vigor  of  his  Jacobin  epoch.    After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  proclaimed  the   king. 
Starting  from  Toulon  for  Paris,  he  arrived  ai 
Avignon,  on  Aug.  2,  at  a  moment  when  thai 
town  had  for  15  days  been  doomed  to  camag< 
and  incendiary  fires  by  the  royalist  mob.  Bein| 
recognized  by  them,  he  was    shot,  the  mol 
seizing  his  corpse,  dragging  it   through  th< 
streets,    and    throwing   it   into    the   Bhone 
"Brune,  Massena,  Augereau,  and  many  others,' 
said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  ^^were  intrepi< 
depredators."    In  regard  to  mis  military  talent 
he  remarks:  "Brune  was  not  without  a  certaii 
merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  general  d 
tribune  rather  than  a   terrible  warrior."    J 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  his  nativ 
town  in  1841. 

BRUNEHATJT,  or  Bat7i7iiRiij>B,  a  famou 
queen  of  Austrasia,  the  eastern  kingdom  o 
tiie  Franks,  bom  in  584,  kUled  in  614.  Th 
daughter  of  Athanagild,  the  Visigoth  king  o 
Spam,  she  married  in  568  Biegbert,  kbig  o 
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AiBtrasia,  and  abjured  Arianism.    This  mar- 
riage iras  celebrated  bj  Fortnnatns,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  in  a  poem  still   extant.    Chilperic, 
king  of  Keostria,  and  brother  of  Siegbert^  also 
aUied  himself  with  the  most  powerful  family  in 
Spain  by  marryiog  Galsninda,  the  joimgest 
of  the  daughters  of  Athanagild.     Instigated, 
iowerer,  by  his  mistress,  Fredegonda,  whom  he 
afterward  made  his  queen,  he  soon  abandoned 
and  murdered  Grsdsmnda.    Bmnehaut,  eager  to 
areoge  her  sister,  impelled  her  husband  to  attack 
the  kiDgdom  of  Olmperic,  who  was  obliged  to 
repeat  for  safet?  into  Toomay.   8he  was  expect- 
ing to  wreak  a  marfal  vengeance  upon  Chilperio 
ai^Tredegonda,  when  Siegbert  was  slain  in  the 
camp  \>j  assassins  sent  by  the  queen  of  Kens- 
tria.   'Hie  Austraaian  army  was  immediately 
dissipated,  and  Bronehaut  fell  into  the  power 
of  CMlperic,  and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to 
Boaen.   There  she  induced  Meroveus,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  Kenstrian  king,  to  marry  her. 
and  favored  by  Pretextatus,  the  bishop  of 
Rooen,  effirated,  after  a  time,  her  escape  to 
Aostraaa,  then  governed  by  ner  son  Ghilde« 
l)ert     At  first  repelled   by  the   Austrasian 
nobles,  who  in  the  vicinity  of  the  German  for- 
^ts  had  preserved  their  rude  and  independent 
habits,  sbe  yet  snooeeded  in  recovering  her  au- 
thority, and  obtained   ascendency  over   the 
young  img.    She  was,  however,  obliged  to 
goanl  against  the  snares  of  FredegondLa,  who 
hsd  already  skin  Pretextatus  and  Meroveus. 
Lq  587  she  concluded  with  Gontran  the  treaty 
of  Andelot,  which  fixed  the   limits  between 
Anstrasia  and  Buignndy.    After  the  death  of 
Childebert  in  595,  the  nobles  prevented  her 
&om  roling  in  the  name  of  her  grandson.  The- 
odcbert  IL ;  but  another  of  her  grandsons,  Thi- 
erry n.,  received  her  in  Burgundy,  and  made 
l:er  mktreSB  of  his  affairs.    She  quickly  kindled 
a  war  between  the  2  brothers.    Theodobert, 
^ttiqai^ed  atToul  and  at  Tolbiao,  was  slain  with 
lis  famUy  in  612.     Thierry  was  poisoned  mys- 
*^cyQdj  soon  after,  and  Brunehaut  in  her  old 
a?8  seemed  aboat  to  ascend  the  throne  again, 
when  she  was  opposed  by  Glothaire  IL,  son  of 
Fredegonda,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Burgun- 
£3S5  sod  Anstrasians.    She  encountered  the 
eany  on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne.  but  her 
*rw?a,  secretly  cormpted  before  the  oattle,  re- 
ftised  to  fight,   and  Bmnehaut  fell  into  the 
i^ss^  of  the  son  of  Fredegonda.    The  latter 
reproadttd  her  with  having  caused  the  death 
of  10  ha^  or  8QDS  of  kings,  exposed  her  for  8 
^  to  torture  and  to  the  insults  of  the  sol- 
^^  and  then  l>onnd  her  by  a  foot  and  an 
inn  to  the  Uul  of  a  wild  horse.    Her  limbs 
*ere  objected  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
«f*d  to  the  winds.     **  Thus  perished,"  says 
^«M3^  "one  of  the  most  powerful  queens 
^  has  ever  maintained  a  aominion  on  the 
f^]  who,  thongh  often  experiencing  adverse 
^oae,  always  pose  above  it  by  her  force  of 
^^^^^acter,  indomitable  courage,  rare  talents, 
od  QBsurpaBsed  sikiD  in  governing  men."    She 
^  beta  most  diYersely  judged  by  historians, 
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being  charged  by  some  with  monstrous  crimes, 
and  loaded  by  others  with  romantic  praises. 
Her  contemporaries  usually  speak  of  her  with 
favor.  Fortunatus  praises  her  grace  and  beau- 
ty ;  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  her  as  a  model 
of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gentleness;  and  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  styles  her  a  pious  queen 
and  a  Ohristian  mother.  She  was  fond  of 
architecture,  and  lavished  immense  treasures 
upon  structures  of  imposing  grandeur.  The 
history  of  the  rivalries  of  Brunehild  and 
Orimehild,  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Nibelungen,  \ak  been 
thought  to  re3cho  the  Ions  quarrel  between 
the  queens  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria.  A  trag- 
edy under  the  title  and  on  the  subject  of  Brun- 
ehilde  was  published  by  Emanuel  Geibel,  in  1858. 
BBUNEL,  Sib  Mabk  Isambabt,  a  renowned 
civil  engineer,  born  at  Haqueville,  near 
Bouen,  April,  25,  lY69,  died  Dec.  12,  1849. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  educated  at 
Bouen,  studied  drawing  and  hydrography,  and 
in  1786  entered  the  merchant  service,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
board  ship  he  constructed  nautical  instruments, 
and,  it  is  said,  a  pianoforte.  In  1793,  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  he  ned  from  France  to  New  York, 
where  he  undertook  the  exploration  and  survey 
of  some  lands  for  a  French  land  company,  and 
in  1794  conuuenced  the  survey  of  the  Cham- 
plain  canal.  He  sent  in  a  design  for  the  houses 
of  congress,  and  was  much  employed  as  an  en- 
gineer and  architect  in  New  York,  both  by  the 
state  and  by  private  individuals.  After  a  stay 
of  a  few  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  visited  England.  His  maritime  pur- 
suits gave  a  direction  to  his  engineering  genius, 
and  he  invented  machinery  for  cutting  the 
blocks  used  in  the  rigging  of  ships,  which 
efifeeted  a  vast  saving  both  of  time  and  money. 
The  value  of  this  was  appreciated  by  govern- 
ment, and  its  use  for  the  royal  dockyards  was 
secured  by  a  large  premium  to  the  inventor.  He 
produced  numerous  other  admirable  machines, 
among  others  a  toy  for  shufiAiug  and  packing 
cards, as  aprofessional  compliment  to  Oountess 
Spencer.  His  great  work  was  the  Thames  tunnel, 
about  2  miles  below  London  bridge.  The  diffi- 
culties were  immense.  The  stratum  between 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  London  blue  clay 
suitable  for  engineering  operations  was  so  nar- 
row, that  in  some  places  only  6  feet  was  left 
between  the  river  and  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
Consequently,  the  river  broke  in  frequently  and 
deluged  the  works.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
in  1843,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  engineer- 
ing triumph,  although  as  a  commercial  sneoula- 
tion  it  is  a  failure.  In  his  profession  he  waa 
distinguished  by  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  invention.  In  private  life 
he  was  universally  resnected. — ^Isaicbabt  Ejno- 
noM,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  1806,  at  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Henry  lY.  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  resi- 
dent engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel  under  his 
father.    Here  he  had  several  narrow  escapes 
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of  his  life  from  the  breaking  in  of  the  water. 
He  was  long  occupied  on  an  engine  driven  by 
carbonic  acid  gas^  designed  by  his  father,  the 
use  of  which  as  a  motive  power  was  abandoned 
from  economical  motives,  although  the  machin- 
ery was  brought  to  high  perfection.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  railway  system  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Brunei  threw  himself  with  ardor  into 
the  movement  He  planned  the  Great  West- 
em,  the  noblest  and  most  massively  constructed 
line  in  the  world.  He  designed  the  broad  gauge, 
on  which  the  highest  locomotive  speed  mther- 
to  known  is  attainable,  which  cannot,  however, 
be  said  to  answer  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  We  believe  that  he  is  the  inventor  of 
the  skew  bridge,  by  which  the  inconvenience 
in  railway  engineering  of  constructing  bridges 
at  right  angles  with  a  water  or  roadway  is 
avoided.  Beside  being  engineer-in-chief  to  the 
Great  Western  railway,  and  its  numerous  con- 
necting lines,  he  was  the  constructor  of  the 
Great  Western  steamship,  the  first  which  reg- ' 
niarly  traversed  the  Atkuitic,  and  which  traded 
for  many  years  between  Bristol  and  New  York, 
afterward  of  the  Great  Britain  screw  steamship, 
and  lately  of  that  prodigious  result  of  skill  ana 
ingenuity,  the  Leviathan.  Mr.  Brunei  took 
part  in  the  floating  and  raising  of  the  Conway 
and  Britannia  tubular  bridges,  constructed  some 
of  the  most  important  docks  on  the  English 
coast,  conducted  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion 
of  the  Sardinian  railway,  and  of  other  foreign 
railways,  and  during  the  war  with  Russia  he 
had  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  and  organ- 
izing the  Renkioi  hospitals  on  the  Dardandles. 
The  Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Western  railway, 
near  Bath,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  his  father's  Thames 
tnnneL  The  Hungerford  suspension  bridge  on  the 
Thames,  at  London,  the  largest  span  in  England, 
is  a  model  of  lightness  and  elegance.  As  may 
be  inferred  from  his  professional  achievements^ 
his  activity  and  industry  are  absolutely  inde- 
fatigable, while  his  enthusiasm  and  self-confi- 
dence are  unbounded.  On  the  latter  point  it 
is  related  that  when  the  controversy  between 
engineers  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  broad 
and  narrow  gauges  was  at  its  height,  Ifr.  Bru- 
nei offered  to  drive  one  of  his  own  ordinary 
broad  gauge  locomotives,  with  a  common  load, 
at  100  miles  an  hour,  if  any  narrow  gauge  en- 
^eer  would  accept  the  challenge.  None  was 
found  daring  enough  to  take  it  up.  The  history 
of  this  gauge  controversy  is  fi^y  detiuled  in 
Mr.  Smiles's  »*Life  of  George  'Stephenson." 
Mr.  Brunei  is  vice-president  of  the  institution 
of  civil  engineers  and  of  the  society  of  art. 
fellow  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  royal 
society,  and  member  of  many  other  learned 
societies. 

BRUNELLESCHI,  Filippo  di  Seb  Lappi,  an 
Italian  architect,  bom  in  Florence  in  1877,  died 
there  in  1444.  He  first  studied  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  brought  the  art  of  perspective  to 
perfection ;  but  as  an  architect  he  gamed  most 
distinction,  having,  according  to  his  country- 
men, revived  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 


orders.  His  great  works  are  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence, 
the  celebrated  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  and  ^e 
abbey  at  Fiesole. 

BRUNET,  Jaoqtjes  Ohaeleb,  a  French  biblio- 
grapher, bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  2, 1780.  The  son 
of  a  bookseller,  he  early  acquainted  himself 
with  rare  editions  and  copies  of  books,  and 
made  several  catalogues  of  old  libraries.  His 
most  important  work  is  a  Manuel  du  Libraire 
et  de  V amateur  de  litres^  which  appeared  in  1810, 
and  to  which  a  supplement  of  new  bibliograph- 
ical researches  was  added  in  1884.  A  4th  edi- 
tion in  5  vols,  appeared  in  1842-^44,  and  a  6th 
edition  has  been  announced  for  1858.  The 
completeness  of  this  work  makes  it  of  value 
to  the  bibliographers  of  all  countries.  In  1852 
he  published  researches  upon  the  original  edi- 
tions of  Rabelais. 

BRUNETTI,  Anoelo,  a  leader  of  the  Roman 
democracy  in  1848  and  1849,  more  generally 
known  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Oioeraaccliio. 
A  carman  by  trade,  he  obtained  much  influence 
over  the  Roman  populace,  which  during  the 
time  of  the  reformatorv  aspirations  of  Pius  Ia. 
he  exerted  in  the  pope^s  favor,  but^ubseqnently 
in  favor  of  Mazzini,  whose  cause  was  to  a  great 
extent  indebted  to  Brunetti  for  its  succe^ 
After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
Brunetti  removed  to  Gtenoa,  and  subsequently 
to  France.  His  execution,  by  Austrian  soldiers, 
was  reported  in  1866.  According  to  another 
report  he  has  been  seen  at  a  later  period,  at 
Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  carrying  on  asucoessml 
trade  as  a  sutler.  ,    . 

BRttNN  (Slavic,  £rno,  a  ford),  a  circle  in 
Moravia ;  pop.  869,200.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  pop.  46,000,  is  situated  on  a  declivity  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  the  Zwitta- 
wa.  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  Vien^ 
and  Prague.  The  streets  are  generally  narro^ 
and  crooked,  but  are  well  paved  and  bgnte^ 
and  relieved  by  large  open  squares,  in  severe 
of  which  are  fountains.  Fortifications  separa^ 
the  city  from  a  number  of  suburbs.  }\^^ 
formerly  defended  bv  the  castle  of  Spiel»«]^» 
which  stands  on  a  liigh  hill  just  }>^^  !\^ 
town.  This  castle  was  converted  into  a  sta 
prison,  and  was  the  place  of  confinement  o 
Silvio  Pellico,  and  of  other  political  ^ofiena- 
ers.     The  last  remnants  of  its   fortificat)5?f 


were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1809.    ^ 
ciH^  contains  many  fine  buildings,  ^^^^ 
the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  catheow 


the  church  of  St.  James,  built  between 


1314  and 


1480,  the  Landhaus,  formerly  a  T^^\^^^i. 
nian  convent,  the  barracks,  once  a  •'^^-.ce 
lege,  the  city  hall,  and  the  palaces  of  rnn  .^ 
Dietrichstein  and  Prince  Kaunitz.  -^K  n^ 
park,  the  Augarten,  was  opened  by  •'^'^P  u,,-2 
and  in  the  public  gardens  of  the  ^^^^Zl 
quarter  is  a  monument  to  the  emperor  *^  ^jQgt 
The  Zderad  monument— one  of  t'^e  ^^ 
andent  of  Moravia — stands  outside  o  ^^ 
town.  Brann  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  tne 
of  the  principal  law  and  military  oourw 
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tfonvia  8nd  Artttrian  Bflesia.  A  Protestant 
enostoiy  IS  ftlflo  held  here.  It  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  ednoatiaDal,  historica],  ohantable,  and 
scientiJSo  institations,  a  valoable  mnsenm,  bo- 
tioje  garden,  pabMo  library,  and  proyincial  bank. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  full  of  historioal  associa- 
tiooa.  The  citadel  was  blockaded  by  the  Hun- 
garhoii  in  947 ;  the  town  itself  was  besieged  by 
the  Biredes  in  1645,  and  by  the  Prosdans  in 
1742.  It  has  repeatedly  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  in  1668  the  plagae  carried  off  4,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  whose  memory  a  colnmn  has 
been  nised  in  the  great  sqnare.  Napoleon  had 
his  head-qnarters  hore  before  the  battle  of  Ans- 
teiiitz,  Dee.  1805.  A  monmnent  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Leipdo  has  been  erected  on 
a  neighboring  hill  called  the  fVanzensberg. 
Br&nn  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its  mana- 
factores  and  to  its  fiicilities  for  trade,  by  means 
of  nilwaj  oommnnication  with  Yienna,  Prague, 
Bmlsa^  and  Pesth.  Its  woollen  manufactories 
are  the  most  extendTe  in  the  Austrian  domin* 
ions.  ^  Leather,  cotton  goods,  silk,  gbus,  soap, 
machinery,  db&,  are  also  produced  in  great 
qnaotities. 

BETJ^NEN,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton 
Sdiwytz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuotta,  on  the 
lake  of  Laeerne.  It  is  memorable  as  the  spot 
when  the  depntiesof  the  8  cantons  of  Schwytz^ 
Vri,  and  Unterwalden  laid  the  basis  of  the  Hel* 
retic  repaWc,  Dec  9, 1816. 

BRUNNOW^  Ebsbt  Gboeg  von,  a  German 
norelistand  champion  of  homoeopathy,  bom  in 
Dresden,  ApQ  6, 1796,  died  thera  May  4, 1845. 
In  1818,  wldie  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  he  suf- 
ieredfrom  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  was  cured 
hf  Eahnemaan's  homoBopathio  treatment,  and 
be&cefinth  devoted  himself  to  the  dissemination 
cf  the  prindples  of  homo8on|thy.  He  took  a 
prmnxnent  part  in  the  foundalpn  of  a  homoeopa* 
tUc  assodation  in  Germany,  and  translated 
Hahnemann's  Organon  der  EeUkunde  into 
iVencfa,  and,  in  ooi^nnction  with  Stapf  and 
Gtos,  bis  Beine  ArsneimitUUehre  into  Latin. 
In  I8k,he  wrote  a  book  called '' A  Glance  at 
Hahnemann  and  at  Homoeopathy,''  and  he  is  also 
the  aathcH'  of  some  lyrical  poems  and  novels,  of 
vikh  his  Ulrieh  Ton  HuUen  and  his  TS'ovhadour 
^1%  some  importance  from  their  historical 
<^^icter.— Itoupp,  baron,  a  Bussian  diplo* 
JnaatViother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Dres- 
^  fjig.  31, 1T97,  studied  at  the  university  of 
^^^P^  Be  Altered  the  Russian  service  in 
1928.  and  vas  employed  for  some  time  in  the 
<^^  of  the  governor-general  of  Bessarabia. 
Sahsequantly  Count  Orioff  availed  himself  of  his 
ss^ieaB  in  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
ed  HI  othor  negdaationa.  He  was  afterward 
^^^soifiated  imperial  councillor,  attached  to  the 
|€s9  of  Ooont  Nesselrode,  and  appointed  am- 
^^isiedor  at  Stnttgart  and  Darmstadt  in  1839. 
^the  coarse  of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  on 
^^GiU  miaaioa  to  London,  and,  after  a  brief 
^  to  Germany,  ao<n«dited  there  as  ambassa- 
^  b  July,  1840,  taJdng  part  during  the  follow- 
^  15  Tears  in  many  memorable  negotiations. 


Leaving  England  Feb.  8, 1854  on  occasion  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  witn  Russia,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  German  diet  in  Oct 
1855,  attended  iu  the  following  year  the  peace 
conferences  of  Paris,  as  2d  representative  of 
Russia,  and  was  nominated  ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  10, 1857,  where  he  remained  until  Uie 
beginning  of  1858,  when  he  was  again  selected 
as  amba^ador  in  London.^ 

BRUNO  THB  Gbeat,  affihbishop  of  Oologne 
and  duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Henry  L,  emperor 
of  Germany,  bom  in  925,  died  at  Reims,  Oct 
11,  985.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning  and 
charity.  There  are  attributed  to  Mm  commen- 
taries on  the  Gospels  and  tiie  Pentateuch,  and 
several  lives  of  saints. 

BRUNO,  Sadtt.  L  The  apostle  to  the  Prus- 
sians, bom  of  a  noble  Saxon  fetouly  at  Querfiirt 
in  970,  succeeded  St  Adalbert  in  his  missionary 
labors,  converted  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and 
became  his  chaplain,  and  was  assassinated  in 
1008  by  the  paeans  of  Lithuania.  U.  The 
founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  bom  about 
1080  of  a  noble  family  at  Oologne,  died  in  1101. 
Refusing  the  metropolitan  see  of  Rheims,  he  for- 
sook the  world  for  the  practice  of  asceticism  in 
the  mountain  wilds  between  France  and  Italy. 
The  order  which  he  founded  derives  its  name 
from  his  abode  near  Grenoble,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  rules  of  a  severe  austerity.  He  was 
invited  to  Rome  in  1089  by  Pope  Urban  IL, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  disciple,  refused  the 
ecclesiastical  dignities  which  were  offered  him, 
died  in  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  in 
Oalabria,  and  was  canonized  in  1514. 

BRUNO,  GiOBDANO,  an  Italian  pantheistical 
philosopher,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  at  Nola,  near  Nicies,  burnt  at  the 
stake  in  Rome,  Feb.  17,  1600.  Of  the  earlier 
events  of  his  life  scarcelv  any  thing  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  zealous  student  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  embrace  the  astronomical  theories  of 
Copernicus,  which  had  been  spread  before  the 
world  in  1548.  Having  entered  the  order  of 
the  Dominicans,  his  liberal  opinions  on  re- 
li^ous  subjects,  and  his  bold  attacks  on  mon- 
astic institutions,  made  him  an  object  of 
hatred  and  denunciation.  He  fled  from  Italy 
to  Geneva  in  1580,  but  the  hostilitv  of  the 
Calvinists  there  was  such  that  he  found  himself 
in  a  worse  condition  than  before^  and  once  more 
became  a  wanderer.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Lyons  and  Toulouse,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  by  writing  a 
comedy  entitled  II  eandeUMO^  and  also  by 
several  treatises  on  the  Ars  Magna  of  Raymond 
LuUy.  In  1588  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  other  eminent  persons,  with  whom  he  had 
frequent  meetings,  to  which  only  congenial 
spirits  were  admitted.  After  a  residence  there 
of  2  years,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  publio 
lectures  violently  attacked  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  showing  an  independence  of  thought 
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which  alone  would  have  made  him  a  heretic : 
for  id  those  times  Aristotle's  philosophy  had 
almost  the  saactitj  of  religion,  notwithistand- 
ing  the  courageous  attempts  of  the  spirited 
Peter  Ramus  to  overtam  it.  Bruno  defended 
his  opinions  in  puhlio  discussions  with  Hen- 
nequin  and  others,  hut  at  last,  when  he  had 
set  up  a  complete  pantheistical  system  in 
his  writings,  Paris  Jycame  a  dangerous  place 
for  him.  and  in  ImQ  he  went  to  Germany. 
After  a  orief  stay  at  Marhurg^  he  settied  at  the 
university  of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics.  But  his  restlessness 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  there  more  than  2 
vears.  In  his  valedictory  address  he  paid  the 
highest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Luther,  but  he 
d^lined  the  pressing  mvitations  which  he  re- 
ceived to  join  the  Lutheran  church  as  persist- 
entiy  as  he  had  those  of  the  Calvinists  at  Gene- 
va. Por  4  years  he  went  from  one  German 
university  to  another,  lecturing  now  at  Prague, 
then  at  Helmstadt,  then  again  at  Frankfort, 
until,  in  1592,  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of 
his  friends  and  weU-wishers,  he  ventured  to  re- 
turn to  Italy.  There  he  remained  for  6  years, 
living  in  Padua,  unmolested  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  devoting  his  time  to  philosoph- 
ical researches  and  literary  pursuits.  At  last, 
in  1698,  when  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  inquisition,  sent  to  Rome,  and  kept 
in  a  dungeon  for  2  years,  in  the  hope  that 
his  physical  sufferings  would  make  him  recant 
his  doctrines.  But  in  this  his  opponents  were 
mistaken.  He  would  not  falsify  his  opinions 
even  to  save  his  hfe.  Accordingly,  he  was  pub- 
licly burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  an  infidel, 
and  a  breaker  of  his  vows.  He  died  as  he  had  lived. 
Even  when  the  flames  had  enveloi)ed  him,  and 
life  had  become  almost  extinct  he  turned  hb 
fiace  away  in  disgust  from  a  zealous  monk  who 
held  out  to  him  a  crucifix. — ^Bruno  was  a  man 
of  great  mental  activity,  facility  and  breadth 
of  perception,  boldness  of  thought,  and  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  aided  by  extraordinary  power 
and  brilliancy  of  expression,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  As  a  philosopher,  his  place  is 
upon  the  dividing  line  between  tiiose  devotees 
of  scholasticism  and  classicism — ^who,  duriiu^  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  cultivated  a  Kind 
of  philosophical  speculation,  which  bore  the 
same  relation  to  true  philosophy  tiiat  alchemy 
sustains  to  chemistry, — ^and  the  really  original 
thinkers  and  creators  of  modem  philosophy 
who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century. 
Guided  in  his  earliest  reasonings  by  the  Meatio 
philosophers,  he  drew  from  them  his  first  crude 
conceptions  of  the  identity  of  Gk)d  and  the  uni- 
verse. But  these  ideas  were  strangely  and  fan- 
cifully blended  not  only  with  the  mental  ecsta- 
sies of  the  Christian  mystics,  but  also  with  the 
first  vague  and  imperfect  revelations  of  modem 
astronomy,  with  some  coarse  fragments  of  as-* 
trology,  and  even  with  some  of  the  abstruse 
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held  together  more  by  the  force  of  intnitioa 
than  by  argument  or  lojg^c.    Still,  such  as  it  is, 
it  has  proved  very  captivating,  and  not  withoat 
influence  on  the  development  of  modem  thooght 
Montaigne  excepted,  there  is  no  philosopher  of 
the  16th  century  who  has  been  so  frequently  a 
subject  of  research  and  comment  by  modem 
scholars  as  Giordano  Bmno.    Descartes  has 
borrowed   largely  from    him,  and  8pinoza's 
system  would  appear  almost  like  Bruno's,  re- 
fined in  the  logic^  cmcible  of  Descartes.   Nay, 
even  with  some  philosophers  of  the  19tb  cen- 
tury Bruno  has  been  a  favorite.    One  of  the 
profoundest  works  of  Schelling  bears  the  name 
of  Bruno  on  its  title  ("Bmno,  or  the  Divine 
and  the  Natural  Principle  of  Thmgs"),  &nd  this    i 
once  more  directed  tlie  general  attention  of 
scholars  to  Bruno^s  works,  which  had  become 
extremely  rare.    They  have  been  republished 
once  then,  those  written  in  Italian  by  Wagner 
(Operd  di  Giordano  Bruno^  3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1880),  those  written  in  Latin  (Jardani  Bruni  I 
Nolani  scripta  qua  latine  redegit  omnia\  by 
Gfr6rer,  in  his  Corpus  PMloBophorum  (Stutt- 
gart, 1834].    The  works  of  Bruno  are  numer- 
ous and  or  the  most  varied  character.    It  has 
been  stated  already  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
comedy  which,  by  the  way,  was  at  a  much 
later  period  considered  good  enough  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  French  stage.    His  flashing  wit,  at 
least  what  in  those  times  was  honored  with 
that  name,  and  his  keen  perception  of  theri^c- 
ulous,  prompted  him  to  write  satires  which 
even  now,  when  the  interest  in  their  subjects 
has  entirely  passed  away,  are  agreeable  reading. 
Of  these,  the  8paccio  oellaMestia  trionfanU 
(«  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast"),  a  satire 
on  the  immorality  of  the  times,  and  the  CabaU 
del  ewftallo  Pegaseo  eolVaggiunta  dd  anno  CU- 
lenico^  a  satirical  eulogy  on  ignorance,  were  the 
best.    The   Cena  ^iZtf  CV/ujri  ("Table-talk on 
Ash  Wednesday  ")  is  a  spirited  dialogue  in  de- 
fence of  the  Oopemican  theory.     But  those  of 
his  works  in  which  he  has  developed  his  phUo- 
sophical  views  in  the.  clearest  and  most  concise 
form,  are  the  essays,  Bella  eatua^  principio 
&d  unOy  DelV  ivfinito  unwerw^  e  tnondi,  m 
Be  monade,  numero^  et  flgura.    In  his  systen 
there  is  but  one  fundamental  principle,  on 
substance,  whose  existence  is  real  and  origi 
nal.    This  eternal  and  infinite  being  produce 
by  contraction  or  expansion  innumerable  ai 
paritions  whose  existence  is  but  Becondar. 
merely  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  original  beiuj 
God  and  the  universe  are  identical ;  the  univer: 
is  infinite.    Every  being  or  thing  (ens)  has,  b 
side  the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence, 
cause  of  existence.    While  the  former  is  the  ii 
manent  condition,  the  latter  is  the  immedia 
source  of  existence.    The  original  cause  is  ti 
universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moul 
matter  into  individual  forms,    in  the  harmoi 
ous    perfection  of  the  universe,  all    posEil 
forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  portio 
of  matter.    Every  form  being  the  resmt  of  . 
intellectual  action,  and  matter  being  concei 
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able  only  onder  some  torn  or  other,  it  follows 
that  everything  is  living  or  has  its  soul,  whioih 
is  its  form.  l£e  sabstance  of  all  existing  beings 
is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  only  the  forms 
brought  forth  by  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
original  sabstance  which  show  differences  of 
appearance.  The  universe,  considered  as  a 
vrhole,  is  a  unit,  infinite,  immovable,  the  abso- 
kte  identity  of  possibility,  reality,  and  action. 
This  grand  unit  of  all  sabstance,  of  which  all 
bdngs  and  things  are  only  secondary  manifesta- 
tions, is  God ;  God  is  the  monad  of  the  monads. 
Man,  83  an  intermediate  being  between  time  and 
eternity,  belongs  to  both  spheres  at  the  same 
time,  the  spiritnal  and  the  sensual ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal um  is  the  mind  and  intellect  -  The  hu- 
man nund  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  divine 
substance ;  the  perception  of  the  supreme  truth, 
the  rdition  of  the  supreme  good,  are  its  goal 
From  the  narrow  inhere  of  common  life,  man 
onght  to  rise  to  a  higher  conception  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  universe,  and  of  Uie  affinity  of  his 
Fpiritnal  being  to  the  universal  intellect.  Such 
is  briefly  the  substance  of  Bruno's  metaphysics 
and  etbicB.  Beside  these,  a  cosmology  forms 
put  of  ha  system.  Here  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion has  been  brought  largely  into  use.  Some 
of  the  strangest  theories  of  old  are  curiously 
dovetailed  irith  &e  modern  astronomical  sys- 
tems, the  whole  embellished  with  the  liveliest 
colors  of  poetry.  With  a  vastness  of  vision  not 
equalled  even  in  the  apocryphal  Samnium  Scipi- 
cnii^  he  views  the  whole  universe  as  one  immense 
linng  being,  the  dijfferent  celestial  bodies  as 
animals  driven  npon  their  eternal  course  by 
their  immanent  souls.  He  also  assumes  that 
these  bo^es  consist  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
earth,  and  that  they  are  the  residence  of  re- 
deemed souls,  while  the  infinite  ether,  in  which 
the  stars  move,  is  the  substratum  of  the  divine 
^hstance.  Soaring  up  higher  and  higher  in 
^i^cns  Bke  these,  Bruno  at  last  lauds  upon  the 
coimaott  ground  of  mystics,  pantheists,  ma- 
tcda&ts,  and  the  modem  speculative  phDoso- 
pbets,  naznely.  that  all  is  necessarily  just  what 
it  ia,  nor  oomd  by  any  possibility  be  otherwise ; 
tbat  therefore  all  that  is,  is  good,  andtoagood 
ITT^ose,  because  emanating  from  the  eternal 

BETIN8WI0K.  L  A  southern  county  of 
yiipoa,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  watered 
hj^Settoway,  the  Roanoke,  and  the  Meher- 
nn  ri^  eontains  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.  Its 
r^at  proidsct  is  tobacco.  It  also  raises  a 
good  dbal  of  Indian  com,  some  wheat,  oats, 
acd  sweet  potatoes,  and  100  or  200  bales 
f^  cotton.  A  large  portion  of  its  land  is  ex- 
-ttited  by  the  tobacco  culture,  but  has  re- 
^tly  been  improved  by  the  use  of  guano.  It 
va  oignixed  in  1720.  Capital,  Lawrence- 
^•i^  The  area  was  reduced  by  the  erection  of 
Appomattox  CO.  in  1845.  Its  real  estate  was 
jessed  in  1850  at  $1,132,649;  in  1867,  at 
C---53,141,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent. 
fc?.  in  1850,  13,894,  of  whom  8,466  were 
wFfs,  sod  553  free  colored.    The  productions 


were  79,287  bnshels  of  wheat,  894,200  of  Indian 
com,  44,962  of  potatoes,  2,165,017  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, 80,089  of  butter,  and  2,889  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  28  com  and  flour  mills,  2  sawmills, 
5  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  186  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  II,  A  south-eastern  co.  of 
North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina, 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  drained  by  Cape  Fear 
and  Waccamaw  rivers,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  about  960  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
much  of  it  swampy.  The  soil  is  poor  and 
sandy,  but  capable  of  produdng  rice  and  cotton 
to  some  extent  The  productions  in  1860  were 
68,229  bushels  of  com,  101,017  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  2,687,416  lbs.  of  rice.  Pine  timber,  tar, 
and  rosin  are  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  the  cypress  and  juniper  grow  m  the 
swamps.  Capital,  Smithville;  pop.  in  1850| 
7,272,  of  whom  8,302  were  slaves. 

BRUNSWICK.  I.  A  flourishmg  village  in 
Cumberland  co..  Me.,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Androscoggin  river,  at  the  he^  of  tidewater; 
pop.  in  1854,  about  4,500.  Extensive  fUls  foiv 
nish  abundant  water  power ;  there  are  many  saw 
mills,  a  flour  mill,  cotton  factory,  machine  shop, 
&c.  A  wooden  truss  bridge  crossing  directly 
over  the  falls  unites  it  with  Topsham,  and  a 
larger  bridge  of  similar  constraction  is  used  by 
ti^e  Kennebec  and  Portiand  railroad,  which  con- 
nects Branswick  with  Portland.  27  miles  dis* 
tant ;  with  Augusta.  80  miles;  and  with  Bath, 
9  miles.  Bmnswick,  under  its  Indian  name, 
Pejepscott,  was  granted  to  its  first  proprietors  in 
1684,  but  had  only  very  few  English  inhabit- 
ants, who  lived  by  salmon  fishing  at  the  £sdls 
and  kindred  pursuits,  until  nearly  a  century 
later,  when  its  immense  hydraulic  power  and 
the  abundance  of  pine  timber  in  the  vicinity  at- 
tracted numerous  speculators  to  settie  there. 
The  manufacture  of  lumber  has  dnce  then  been 
their  chief  pursuit,  until,  of  late  years,  the 
scarcity  of  lumber  has  induced  them  to  turn 
their  attention  to  shipbuilding.  As  Branswick 
belongs  to  the  Bath  collection  district,  the  ships 
built  there  are  not  registered  separately.  A 
large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  place  is  in- 
vested in  ships.  There  are  5  churches,  2  banks, 
and  an  excellent  school  system.  The  schoob 
are  graded,  and  attended  by  all  the  children  of 
the  place.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  college. 
(See  Bownonr  Collboe.)  II.  A  port  of  enfay 
and  capital  of  Glynn  co.,  Ga.,  pleasantiy  sit- 
uated on  a  bluff  of  no  great  height,  on  Turtio 
river,  80  miles  8.  8.  W.  of  Savannah.  It 
has  a  spacious  and  secure  harbor,  with  18 
feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide, 
and  a  lighthouse  on  St.  Simon's  island,  8 
miles  below.  The  entrance  to  St,  Simon's 
sound,  through  which  the  Turtle  river  enters 
the  Atiantic,  is  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  town. 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1858  amounted 
to  1,060.  The  Bmnswick  and  Florida  railroad, 
not  yet  finished,  has  its  eastern  terminus  here. 

BRUNSWICK  (Ger.  BrauMchtoeig)^  a  duchy 
in  the  KW.  of  Germany.  Its  area  and  pop. 
(1857)  are  as  follows: 


BRUNSWICK 


1.  BruMwlck. «}  5?i«i 

9.  WolfenbQttel 280  08,496 

8.  Helmstldt 805  44.681 

4.  Gandenh«im 816  4S.101 

6.  HoLnnlnden 270  88,886 

6.  Blankenburg. 178  W.47» 

y^        S69,818 

About  240,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protest- 
ants. The  general  oharaoter  of  the  snr£ftoe  is 
hilly,  and  in  the  moontainons  districts  the  di- 
mate  is  severe  and  the  harrests  late.  Aboat  i 
of  the  land  is  arable,  i  thickly  wooded,  and 
znnch  of  the  rest  moorland.  The  largest  rivers 
are  the  Ocker,  Leine,  and  Weser,  the  last  of 
which  drains  ^e  greater  part  of  the  dnchj  and 
has  many  affluents.  Brunswick  may  be  divided 
into  the  mining  districts,  which  lie  chiefly 
among  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  agricul- 
tural re^ons,  which  comprise  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Grain,  fruit,  tobacco,  flax, 
oatUC)  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  latter,  while 
the  former  are  rich  in  gold,  sQver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  sulphur,  and  coal,  llie  mines,  m  some  of 
which  Hianoyer  has  a  joint  interest  are  not  now 
BO  productive  as  in  former  times,  but  are  still 
of  high  value.  Other  minerals,  such  as  marble^ 
alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  potters'  clay,  as^ 
bestus,  aqphaltnm,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  found  in 
various  localities.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abun* 
dance.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable. 
The  making  of  linen  once  employed  a  number 
of  hands,  but  is  now  declining.  Spinning  is  a 
favorite  occupation  throughout  the  duchy,  and 
there  are  several  camlet  manufactories,  dye- 
houses,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  mlOs,  breweries, 
iron  worlm,  and  manufactories  of  lacquered 
wares  and  porodain.  The  advantages  of  rail- 
way communication  with  Hanover,  Magdeburg, 
and  Neustadt^  have  c^ven  to  trade  a  magnitude 
scarcely  to  be  expected  trom  the  geographical 
position  of  the  country.  The  university  of 
fielmstftdt  was  suppressed  in  1809,  but  tiiere 
are  2  seminaries,  5  gymnasia,  2  normal,  21 
Latin,  and  869  common  schools,  and  a  library 
at  Wolfenbtlttel,  of  considerable  repute. — ^The 
form  of  government  is  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in 
the  duke  and  a  legislative  body  of  1  chamber, 
consisting  of  48  members,  oi  whom  10  are 
chosen  from  the  nobility,  12  from  the  towns,  10 
from  tiie  rural  districts,  and  16  from  the  people 
at  large.  They  are  elected  for  6  years,  i  going 
out  of  office  every  8  years.  They  assemble  tri- 
ennially  on  convocation  by  tiie  duke,  but 
in  certain  cases  may  meet  without  his  authori- 
ty. The  duchy  holds  the  18th  place  in  the  Ger- 
man confederation,  has  2  votes  in  the  plenum 
assembly,  1  vote  with  Hanover  in  the  diet  of 
the  German  states,  and  contributes  2^096  men 
to  the  federal  army.  Its  own  force  in  time  of 
war  is  4,867  men.  The  public  debt  in  1865 
was  T,168,524  thalers,  including  4,078,000  tha- 
lers  for  r^ways,  and  the  budget  for  the  8  years 
1866-^6-7  presented  an  aggregate  revenue  of 
4,219,000.  thalers,  and  the  same  aggregate 
amount  of  expenditure.^The  capital  of  the 


above-described  duchy,  of  the  same  name, 
Is  situated  on  the  Ocker,  and  connected 
by  railways  with  the  other  cities  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  9th  century,  by  Bruno,  was  enlarged  by 
Henry  the  lion,  ranked  in  the  Idth  centnry 
among  the  first  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and,  although  much  less  important  than  in  for- 
mer times,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  cities  of  N.  W.  Germany.  The  annual 
fairs  held  here  are,  after  those  of  Leipsic  and 
the  2  Frankforts,  the  most  animated  in  Germa- 
ny. Tlie  pork  sausages  of  Brunswick  (Braun- 
Bchioeiger  Wur8t\  and  its  beer,  have  acquired 
great  celebrity ;  the  latter  is  known  under  the 
name  Braunschuoeiger  Mumme,  after  Christian 
Mumme,  who  was  the  first  to  prepare  it  in 
1492.  The  trade  in  this  beer  extended  in  for- 
mer years  to  East  India.  The  boc^  trade 
is  of  great,  importance.  The  principal  pub- 
lishing house  is  that  of  Yieweg.  Brunswick  is 
the  seat  of  a  bank  and  of  severe  banking  estab- 
lishments. The  appearance  of  the  town  is  an- 
tiquated, but  there  are  several  handsome  streets 
and  promenades.  The  new  ducal  palace  is  a 
magnificent  building,  with  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds.  The  most  interesting  monuments  of 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Blaize  are  the  tombs 
of  the  ducal  family,  comprising  that  of  Caroline 
ofBrunswick,  queen  of  George  rV.  TherearelO 
churches  and  a  synagogue.  The  museum  in  the 
arsenal  contains  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings. 
There  are  also  many  private  galleries.  Tbe  most 
prominent  of  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the 
OoUegium  CaroUnum^  which  was  founded  in 
1746.  Monuments  have  been  erected  to  the  2 
dukes  of  Brunswick  who  fell  at  Jena  fti^^  r 
Quatre  Bras;  to  the  memory  of  Schill  and  ms 
companions,  14  of  whom  were  diot  here ;  and  to 
Leasing,  who  died  here.  Kietschers  sUtuein 
honor  of  Lessing  was  erected  in  1853.  The 
most  extensive  of  the  many  charitable  and  san- 
itary institutions  is  a  great  asylum  which  ac- 
commodates 250  orphans.  The  town  Bupporw 
a  good  theatre  and  several  journals,  of  whicn 
the  Deutsche  Beiehazeitung  is  the  best.  rop. 
about 88,000.  ,,   . 

BRUNSWICK,  House  op,  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Germany,  a  branch  of  which  occc^ 
pies  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  The  terntoiy 
which  now  forms  the  duchy  of  BrunswicK 
formerly  belonged  to  the  part  of  Sax^i^.X  the 
Charlemagne  united  to  his  empire.  With  w 
other  Saxon  provinces  it  was  governed  8uc<^ 
sivelyby  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  ^**? 
Billing,  Supplinburg,  and  Guelph.  The  Gue^^ 
house,  of  Italian  origin,  obtained,  in  the  perscwi 
of  Otho  the  Young,  in  1235,  the  city  of  ^^uns- 
wick,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which,  '^^^"^  J'^.?! 
pendencies,  was  then  first  erected  into  a  ^^^iJ^ 
The  2  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John,  reign^ 
in  common  from  1252  to  1267,  and  t*^®H  "^ 
vided  the  paternal  inheritance.  John  ^f^^^ 
the  city  of  Hanover  and  the  duchy  of  ^^ 
burg;  Albert,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  ^ 
Hartz,  and  the  district  of  the  Weser;  the  c*  / 
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of  Brniuwick   remained   common   property. 
Jolm  and  Albert  thus  founded  the  elder  brfuich- 
es  of  Lnoeboig  and  Wolfenbattel.    The  first  of 
these  became  extinct  in  1869,  and  its  posses- 
sons  returned  to  the  line  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Al- 
hen  lett  3  sons,  Henry,  Albert  the  Great,  and 
^Villia^^  vbo  divided   the   inheritance,  and 
foonddd  the  3  lines  of  Gmbenhagen,  Gdttingen, 
and  Wolfenbattel.    The  first  of  these  divided 
into  2  branches  in  1861,  both  of  which  became 
extinct  in  1596,  and  their  possessions  returned 
to  the  line  of  Wolfenbattel.    The  Gdttingen 
branch  became  extinct  in  1468,  and  its  posses- 
om  were  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Kalen- 
berg.  From  the  WolfenbQttel  branch  sprang 
in  1409  the  2  new  branches  of  Ltlneburg  and 
Wolfenbattd-Ealenberg,  the  latter  of  which  in 
1634tni]5ferred  its  possessions  to  the  duke  of 
Bmnswick-Lanebiirg-Dannenberg:  a  descend- 
ant of  the  L&nebnrg  branch.    The  Ltlneburg 
branch  bad  divided  in  1569,  and  had  another 
oSjtoot  io  the  family  of  Brunswick-Ltlne- 
bnrg,  wMch  has  famished  the  electoral  and 
royal  dynasty  of  Ltbieburg-Hanover.    Henry, 
dokeof  Enmswiek-Llkneburg-Dannenberg,  who 
died  in  1598,  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
dyna^  of  ^onswick.    His  line  was  divided  in 
1666  into  the  branches  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
btittd  and  Branswick-Bevem,  the  former  of 
which  heeune  extinct  in  1785,  the  possessions 
passing  to  the  latter,  which  has  retained  them 
nndiVitted  from  that    time  to    the   present. 
Among  the  qneens  belonging  to  this  family 
hare  been  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  George  I., 
iing  of  England;  Amelia  Elizabeth  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  IV. ;  and  Sophia  Charlotte 
and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prussia,  the 
latter  the  mother  of  Frederic  the  Great.    The 
fimwifeof  Leopold,  the  present  king  of  the 
Belgians,  was  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Qceen  Caroline  of  England. — Bbunswick-LItne- 
BCK,  Eesst,  duke,  bom  in  149T,  died  in  1546, 
esbnoed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  signed  the 
oenfesskn  of  Augsburg,  adhered  to  the  Smalkal- 
dian  league,  and  had  his  eulogy  pronounced  by 
ifeianebthoo. — BBUKSWicK-Lihi^KBUBo,    Chbib- 
"Aj,  dnke,  bom  in  1599,  died  in  1626,  was 
astidied  doring  the  80  years'  war  to  the  elect- 
«  palatine^  Frederic  V.,  who  became  king  of 
Bohemia.    After  the  flight  of  that  prince  he 
'«^"g«d  Eease  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz, 
was  defeated  by  the  imperialists  on  the  Main, 
^^«^<be  aerrice  of  the  Dutch  in  1622,  forced 
tae  S|«niards  to  raise  the  siege  of  BergK)p- 
^n>,  bat  was  afterward  again  defeated  by 
^7-   B»  motto  was,  "Friend  of  God,  ene- 
^  of  priests." — Bkusswiok-Ijuvsbv^,  Ernst 
Arorsr,  dnke,  elector  of  Hanover,  born   in 
1^,  ^ed  in  1698,  served  the  emperor  Leopold 
L  ia  hk  war  against  France,  for  which  he  was 
^TWded  with  the  electoral  dignity  in  1692. 
3yius  marriage  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  the 
t»-8tinfi  Frederic  T.,  and  granddaughter  of 
^^  I,  king  of  EngLmd,  his  house  obtained  a 
gt  to  the  throne  of  England.      His  son, 
^'^^^  Lotds^  sabsequently  became  king  of 


England,  with  the  title  of  George  I.— BBims- 
WICK,  Febdinand,  duke,  a  celebrated  general 
in  the  7  years^  war,  bom  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  11, 
1721,  died  July  8, 1792,  entered  the  Prussian 
army  in  1739,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 
obtained  in  1757  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 
Hanoverian  army,  defeated  the  French  and 
Hessians  at  Mioden  and  at  Crevelt,  and  in  1763, 
by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  the  king,  re- 
tired to  his  castle  at  Yechelde,  where  he  occur 
pied  himself  with  freemasonry,  and  became 
grand-master  of  nearly  all  the  lodges  in  Ger* 
many. — ^Bbunswiok,  Kabl  Wilhelm  Fbbdi- 
KAKD,  duke,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  Wolfen* 
btlttel,  Oct  9, 1735,  died  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 
1806.  His  services  during  the  7  years'  war 
were  celebrated  by  Frederic  the  Great  in  a 
poem.  He  participated  in  tlie  battle  of  Crevelt 
in  1758,  and  in  1787  marched  into  Holland  to 
restore  <he  hereditary  stadtholder.  After  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz  he  waa  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  allied  armies  against  France; 
He  published  at  Ooblentz  in  1792  his  famoua 
manifesto,  intending  to  march  directly  upon 
Paris,  cut  off  supplies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 
famine.  He  penetrated  into  Champagne,  but 
was  obliged,  after  the  eng^igement  at  Yalmy, 
to  conclude  an  armistice  wi&  Dumouriez.  In 
1793  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  re- 
appeared  in  1806,  after  an  interval  of  retire- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  com* 
manded  at  Jena,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  He  was  thought  to 
have  aspired  to  the  orown  of  France  after  the 
fall  of  Louis  XVI. — BnuMawioK,  Fbiiedbioh  Wil* 
HBLM,  4th  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Prussian  gen- 
eral in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  bom  Oct.  9,  1771, 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Quatre-Brao,  June  16, 
1815,  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  hussars,  which 
he  riused  in  Bohemia,  he  entered  upon  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  was  obliged  by  Renbel  to  retreat, 
and  to  take  refuge  with  his  army  in  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction,  re- 
turned to  his  country  in  1818,  and  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Quatre-Bras. — 

BSUNSWIOK,  FbIBOBIOH  ArOTTST  WiLHELU  Karl, 

the  eldest  of  the  2  surviving  members  of  the 
eldest  line  of  the  Guelphs,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  80, 1804,  succeeded  hii 
father,  under  tutelage,  in  1816,  took  the  govern* 
ment  into  his  own  hands,  Oct.  80, 1823,  was 
obliged  by  an  insurrection,  Sept.  1830,  to  seek 
safety  in  flighty  was  declared  incapable  of  gov* 
erning,  and  from  that  time  has  lived  alternate- 
ly in  Paris  and  London. — ^Bbuhswiok,  Au- 
gust Lunwio  Wilhbuc  Maximiijan  Fbibdbioh, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  reigning 
duke,  bom  April  25,  1806,  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  after  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  in  1830, 
rebuilt,  in  1833,  the  caatle  of  Branswiek,  which 
had  recently  been  burned,  and  founded  in  1884 
the  order  of  Henry  the  Lion.  As  this  prince  is 
unmarried,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  at  his 
death,  will  be  reunited  to  Hanover. 

BRUNSWICK    GREEN,    a   compound   of 
chloride  and  oxide  of  copper  and  water,  pre* 
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pared  bj  oxidizing  metallio  (sopper  in  the  air, 
by  sprinkling  it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  common  salt,  and  water.  It  is  also 
gen«*ated  by  the  corrosion  of  copper  in  sea- 
water.  Its  composition,  as  given  by  Berzelius, 
is  1  equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  8  equivalents 
of  the  oxide  of  copper.  An  artificial  bicarbo- 
nate of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  is  also  some- 
times called  Brunswick  green.  They  are  both 
used  as  pigments. 

BRUOTON,  Mabt  Balfouk,  an  English 
novelist,  bom  in  the  island  of  Barra,  Kov.  1, 
1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  19,  1818.  At 
the  age  of  20,  she  married  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Brunton,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  and 
subsequently  professor  of  oriental  languages  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  She  publi^ed  a 
novel,  "Self-OontroV  in  1801,  which  obtained 
fanmediate  popularity  from  its  moral  tone,  as 
well  as  its  literary  merits.  This  was  followed  by 
"Discipline^"  in  which  the  same  moral  purpose 
is  kept  in  view.  Some  months  after  her  death, 
her  husband  published  a  volume  of  her  "  Re* 
maina^"  contaming  "Emmeline,"  a  fragment  in 
100  pages,  with  a  few  shorter  sketches,  prefaced 
by  a  memoir  of  her  life,  with  extracts  from  her 
correspondence.  This  frtigment  is  written  with 
great  power,  but  so  revolting  is  the  subject,  and 
80  painful  wotdd  have  been  the  task  of  complet- 
ing the  story,  that  many  critics  have  doubted 
whether  she  could  have  carrried  it  to  the  close. 

BRUSASORCI  (DoMENioo  Riccio),  a  Vene- 
tian painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1494,  died  in 
1567.  He  painted  principally  in  fresco,  and 
chose  mythological  subjects.  At  Verona  he 
painted  his  celebrated  "  Coronation  of  Charles 
V.'*  and  the  "Procession,"  in  which  appear  the 
portraits  of  the  emperor.  Pope  Clement  VIL, 
and  other  distinguished  personages  of  the  time. 
He  also  painted  "PhaMon,"  in  the  ducal  pdoco 
at  Verona,  and  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
bara." 

BRUSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of  im- 
plements, employed,  some  for  removing  dirt 
some  for  smoothing  and  polishing  surfaces  of 
objects  by  rubbing,  and  some  R)r  laying  on 
colors.  They  are  usually  made  by  inserting  the 
bristles  or  hairs  of  animals  in  a  firm  support, 
which  holds  them  in  their  proper  arrangement, 
and  at  the  same  tune  serves  as  a  handle.  The 
great  proportion  of  brushes,  as  nearly  all 
Uie  various  kinds  nsed  for  house  purposes,  in- 
cluding house  painters'  and  whitewashers' 
brashes,  and  those  employed  about  the  person 
and  clothing,  as  hair,  tooth,  clothes,  sho^- 
brnshes,  &c.,  are  manufactured  of  the  bristles 
of  the  hog.  They  cause  so  large  a  demand, 
that  bristles  have  become  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  great  hog  markets  of  the 
western  states  furnish  the  brash  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  England  is  supplied  from  Rns- 
ria,  the  bristles  from  the  Ukraine  being  prefer- 
red as  superior  to  others.  They  are  also  imported 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  Previous 
to  March,  1846,  when  the  duty  was  repealed, 
the  annual  importations  amounted  to  about 


1,800,000  Ibfl.,  of  which  aU  but  about  800,000 
lbs.  were  from  Russia.    After  this  time  they 
immediately  exceeded  2,400,000  lbs.— The  first 
process  of  the  brush  manufacturer  is  to  sort  tho 
bristles  according  to  their  colors,  unices  he  ob- 
tains them  thus  assorted.    The  divisions  are 
into  black,  gray,  yellow,  white,  and  lilies.    Tho 
last  are  the  purest  white,  and  are  preferred  for 
tooth  and  shaving  brushes.    Each  kind  is  thea 
assorted  according  to  size,  which  is  done  by 
passing  a  bunch  of  them,  held  in  the  hand,  be- 
tween a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bristles.    By 
using  a  succession  of  these  combs  of  increasing 
fineness,  the  bristles  are  separated  into  as  many 
heaps  as  desirable.    Care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
always  arranged  uniformly,  the  large  or  small 
ends  of  all  poiotiuff  the  same  way.    The  cylin- 
drical brush  used  by  house  pfdnters  is  made  by 
taking  a  bundle  of  bristles,  and  tying  them 
firmly  around  their  root  ends.    This  bundle  is 
then  strongly  bound   between  2  prongs  of  a 
forked  stick,  and  covered  witb  a  coating  of  glue 
and  red  lead.    Another  and   more   common 
method  is  to  arrange  the  bristles  around  the 
small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the  small  ends  of 
the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
stick.  These  being  well  secured  by  twine  wrap- 
ping, and  placed  in  a  cup  or  socket  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  let  the  handle  pass  through, 
this  is  driven  home  till  the  large  end  is  buried 
in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tightening  the  fast- 
enings and  thoroughly  securing  the  bristles.-- 
The  delicate  brashes,  called  also  hair  pencil^ 
used  for  water-colors,  are  made  of  the  hair  of 
tlie  camel,  goat,  badger,  sable,  squirrel,  &c.,  by 
binding  a  bundle  of  them  together  after  beiog 
carefully  arranged,  and  their  points  temporarily 
protected,  and  sliding  this  through  the  hu^er 
end  of  a  quill,  till  the  points  project  sufficiently 
far  through  the  smaller  end.    The  tube,  having 
been  previously  softened  by  water,  contractsas 
it  dries,  and  holds  the  bundle  of  hairs  fast    W 
best  brashes  of  this  kind  are  made  of  the  hair 
taken  from  the  teil  of  the  kolmkski,  a  Russian 
sable.— Brashes,  except  those  used  for  painUnf  , 
are  made  for  the  most  part  by  inserting  ntuo 
tufts  of  brisdes  into  holes  bored  in  rows  mto  a 
stock  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.    The  bristles  are 
in  some  kinds  secured  by  dipping  their  rooi 
ends  into  hot  pitch,  winding  a  piece  of  stnng 
round  these  ends,  then  dipping  them  again,  ana 
quickly  introducing  them  with  a  twisting  mo- 
tion into  the  holes,  where  the  pitch  so^i^ »«» 
and  holds  them.    The  small  ends  of  the  bnsties 
may  be  trimmed,  and  the  stiflfness  be  thus  some- 
what increased ;  but  all  such  brashes  a^*®  "^"f " 
softer  and  more  flexible  than  those  ^^^^?l 
taking  that  portion  of  the  bristle  near  the  row 
end,  and  doubling  it,  so  that  it  presents  at  ou 
end  a  loop  for  securing  it,  and  at  the  otner 
stiff  points.    For  these  the  stock  or  bosru  » 
sometimes  prepared  by  boring  the  hpies 
quite  through  of  the  full  size,  but  finis^»?«l^^ 
with  a  small  bit.    Each  hole  is  correcUy  "^ 
in  its  proper  place  by  a  scale  or  pattern  dw^u, 
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ofwMch  great  numbers  are  kept  already  per- 
forsted  on  hand,  aod  one  of  'which  is  clamped 
optMi  the  face  of  the  stock  to  be  drilled.  Each 
kje  iu  the  pattern  is  a  mark  for  introducing 
the  drilL  Fastening  the  bristles  is  called  draw- 
ing and  is  commonly  performed  by  women. 
Tbey  at  aronnd  a  table,  each  with  a  damp  at- 
tached to  its  edge  for  holding  the  stock-board, 
aod  each  supplied  with  a  £ie  flexible  brass 
wire  which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  an 
fl^nm  foil  of  bristles.  A  loop  of  the  wire  is 
passed  thron^^  a  bole  in  the  stock,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  <^  bristle  bein^  laid  in  it,  the  wire  is  palled 
tight,  canang  the  bristles  to  donble  and  be 
drawn  into  the  hole.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated with  the  next  hole,  and  so  on,  nntil  all 
are  fiDed  with  bristles,  which  are  held  tightly 
in  their  places  by  the  wire.  They  are  then  clip- 
ped by  a  pair  of  shears  ganged  to  cut  the  length 
of  hnsQm  required.  If  the  bristles  are  very 
IcRig;  tiie  dipping  is  done  as  each  row  of  holes 
is  drawn.  Pereons  skilled  in  this  process  have 
drawn  as  many  as  500  tnfts  in  an  hoar ;  bat 
100  an  hoar  is  a  more  common  rate.  In  brash- 
es that  are  to  be  exposed  to  acid  liqnors,  that 
would  corrode  brass  wire,  as  the  stopping  brash 
C3ed  by  hatmakers,  a  cord  is  sabstitated. 
The  brnsh  Is  finished  by  glaing  a  thin  veneer 
upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  which  covers  over 
and  protects  the  wire.  This,  however,  is  still 
Ibble  to  corrode,  if  the  brash  is  kept  wet;  bat 
eren  if  it  Tosta  off,  the  tafts  remain  in  their 
flaoea,  nnless  the  wood  gets  very  dry  and 
^rink^  when  they  &11  ont  Other  methods 
of  drawing  are  employed  in  making  the  fine 
tooth  and  nul  brakes.  One  is  to  secnre  the 
ioe  eilv^  wire  (which  is  nsed  instead  of  brass) 
in  grooves  upon  the  back  of  the  stock,  and  fill 
these  with  a  hard  cement.  A  still  neater  mode 
is  that  called  trepanning.  The  holes  for  the 
tofts  are  not  drilled  qnite  thronffh  the  stock, 
bott^minate  in  other  longitodinafor  transverse 
diannel^  which  are  perforated  either  edgewise 
or  kng&wise  dose  to  the  snrface  of  the  back 
of  the  stock.  Of  these  channels  there  are  as 
many  as  there  are  rows  of  tofts.  Btrong  thread 
or  silk  snppUefl  the  place  of  wire,  being  intro- 
duced throogh  the  long  channels  to  the  holes, 
and  then  drawn.  The  months  of  the  channels 
are  finafly  dosed  with  little  plogs  of  bone  or 
iTory,  80  neatly  that  they  are  rarely  observed, 
aod  the  work  is  then  as  dorable  and  cleanly  as 
if  it  were  all  one  piece.  There  is  a  kmd  of  brash 
nsed  for  deanin^^  bottles  and  some  other  par- 
poses,  made  by  mtrodocing  bristles  between  2 
or  more  paraUd  wires  and  twisting  these  togeth- 
er, which  causes  the  bristles  to  radiate  from  the 
vires  and  form  a  brash  of  cylindrical  shape. — 
Other  mateorials  used  for  brashes  are  horse- 
hair and  goats'  hair  for  some  soft  brashes,  as  hat 
brakes;  the  hur  of  the  badger  for  shaving 
hnishes;  and  for  very  hard  brashes,  fibres  of 
vhalebcme  and  even  wire.  The  whalebone  is 
first  softened  by  steeping  it  in  water,  and  is 
then  ahaved  into  thin  slices,  which  are  split  into 
fibrtflw    These  are  cot  into  proper  lengths,  and 


when  dried  are  nsed  like  bristles.  Wire  brash- 
es are  employed  for  scmbbing  the  surfaces  of 
metals  preparatory  to  their  receiving  any  coat- 
,  ing,  as  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  gilding,  iron 
gnn  barrels  in  the  process  of  browning,  £c.  &o. 
BRUSH  TURKEY,  a  local  name  given  by  the 
colonists  of  Australia  to  a  &mily  of  birds,  the 
peculiar  habits  of  which  are,  in  many  respects, 
among  the  most  remarkable  facts  known  in 
the  Instory  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  sci- 
entific nomendatore  the  several  varieties  of 
this  group  are  now  assigned  to  the  family  of 
fnegapodiidcB.  There  are  but  about  12  species 
in  all  known  to  belong  to  this  family.  All  of 
these  are  restricted  in  then:  range  to  the  eastern 
archipelagoes  of  Asia,  and  to  Australia,  espe- 
cially to  &e  latter.  The  megapodiida  are  now 
hj  general  assent  assigned  to  the  order  of  gal- 
ItTUB  of  the  class  ave» — rcuares  of  some  authors. 
They  are  a^in  subdivided  into  the  sub-&milies 
of  talegaUvMB  and  meffapodiina.  They  are  also 
known,  both  locally  and  in  the  works  of  authors, 
as  New  Holland  vultxnres,  native  pheasants,  and 
jungle  fowl.  To  the  most  noticeable  of  this 
group,  talegalla  Lathami^  the  name  of  brush  tur- 
key is  chiefiy  applied — a  name  derived  firom  the 
facility  with  which  it  eludes  pursuit  by  running 
through  tangled  brushwood.  Borne  disagree- 
ment has  existed  among  systematists  whether 
it  should  be  classed  among  the  true  vultures, 
or  among  gallinaceous  birds.  Since  Swainson, 
however,  vmo  persisted  in  classing  it  among  the 
wdturincBy  no  one  has  hesitated  to  place  it 
among  the  gaZUruB,  where  its  gregarious  habits, 
and  close  connection  with  other  genera  whose 
place  is  indisputable,  combine  to  fix  it  beyond 
all  reasonable  dispute.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  economy  of  this  family 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  hatdiing  of  their 
eggs  is  effected.  In  some  respects  this  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  ostrich,  but  is  upon  an 
entirely  different  principle.  The  brush  turkey, 
when  about  to  deposit  her  eggs,  collects  an 
almost  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  as  their  depositorv,  and  trusts  entirely 
to  the  heat  engendered  by  the  process  of  de- 
composition for  the  devdopmentof  her  of&pring. 
The  heap  is  collected  for  this  purpose,  not  b  v 
single  pairs,  but  by  the  joint  labors  of  several, 
and  usually  at  an  intervd  of  several  days  pre- 
vious to  laying.  These  heaps  are  frequently  so 
larse  as  to  contain  4:  cart  loads  of  materials  thus 
collected,  and  are  constructed  in  a  perfectly 
pyramidal  form.  If  undisturbed,  the  same  site 
is  resorted  to  year  after  year,  the  birds  adding 
each  season  a  fresh  supply  just  before  the  period 
of  laying.  After  the  heap  has  thus  been  accu- 
mulated, and  a  sufiicient  time  has  intervened 
for  the  generation  of  the  required  heat,  the 
^gs  are  deposited,  some  12  inches  apart,  and 
all  buried  to  the  depth  of  2  or  more  feet. 
They  are  uniformly  placed  with  the  larger  end 
up,  and  in  this  position,  carefullv  covered,  are 
suffered  to  remain  until  they  hatch.  The  chick, 
when  produced,  is  fully  feathered,  and  able  to 
provide  for  its  own  wants  from  the  shell.    The 
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nmnber  of  eggs  deposited  in  a  sinffle  heap  is 
often  very  great  As  many  as  a  bushel  are 
freqaenUy  taken  from  one  of  these  collections, 
at  a  single  time.  From  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  heaps  collected  by  birds  partially 
domesticated,  the  heat  of  their  centre  has  been 
ascertained  to  range  as  high  as  95°  F.  The  leipoa 
ocellata,  another  of  this  interesting  group,  de- 
posits her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  alternating 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.  The 
eggs,  as  they  are  laid,  are  carefully  covered  up, 
but  the  parent  birds  never  sit  upon  them.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  adding  to  the  heat  engendered 
by  vegetable  decomposition,  supply  the  requisite 
means.  According  to  Gray,  tms  species  deposit 
about  12  eggs  each.  These  are  separatea  by 
vegetable  matter  or  by  earth,  and  the  whole, 
soon  after  they  are  laid,  are  covered  up  by  a 
large  heap  of  sand,  scratched  up  by  the  pair 
and  forming  a  mound  9  feet  in  diameter  and 
8  in  height.  The  megapodiua  tumuluaem^piojs 
jret  another,  though  analogous  manner  of  hatch- 
ing her  eggs.  This  Species  construct  large 
mounds  of  earth  for  the  development  of  their 
ova.  WeU-antbenticated  accounts  describe  these 
mounds  as  often  of  an  immense  size,  varying 
from  those  of  20  feet  in  circumference  and  5 
in  height,  to  those  of  a  diameter  of  20  feet  and 
a  height  of  15.  In  these  the  eggs  are  carefully 
covered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and  buried  often 
to  the  depth  of  6  feet.  Other  species  of  this 
family  are  found  in  nearly  aU  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  archipelagoes  of  Asia.  Some  of  these 
merely  deposit  their  eggs,  in  large  numbers,  in 
holes  excavated  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  8  feet.  Nearly  all  the  family,  however, 
are  more  unequivocally  mound-builders. 

BRUSSELS,  (Flemish  Brvsael,  Fr.  JBrux- 
tlles\  the  capital  of  Belgium,  situated  on 
the  little  river  Senne.  Lat.  60°  61'  N.,  long. 
4**  22'  E.  Pop.  in  1857,  including  the  suburbs, 
166,801,  showing  an  increase  of  about  16,- 
000  over  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the 
annexation  of  the  fashionable  and  stately 
qtukrtier  LhpoJd,  In  the  new  town  there  are 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the 
nobiUty,  the  park,  public  promenades  (the^^^ 
^erte  being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu- 
aenms  occupyiog  the  former  residence  of  the 
Austrian  viceroys ;  while  in  the  old  town  there 
are  the  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
with  their  superb  oak  carvings,  stained  glass  win- 
dows and  statues,  the  hotel  de  ville^  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  former  nobles  and  burghers  of  Bra- 
bant The  principal  church  is  that  of  St  Gudule, 
an  immense  and  ancient  building  in  Gothic  style^ 
with  2  very  lofty  towers.  The  choir  and  tran- 
septs, as  at  present  existing,  were  finished  in 
1278,  the  nave  in  tiie  14th  century,  and  the  towers 
in  1518.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  the  richest 
stained  glass  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  contains 
a  number  of  costly  monuments  of  the  dukes  of 
Brabant  The  high  altar  in  this  church  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  some  ingenious  machinery  within, 
the  sacred  wafer  descends  apparently  of  itself  at 


the  moment  when  the  priest  is  about  to  elevate 
the  host  The  pulpit  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
specimens  of  Flemish  oak  carving.  Anotlier 
most  interesting  monument  of  the  middle  age  is 
the  Mtel  de  Mle  in  the  grande  place^  a  vast 
structure  commenced  in  1401.  Its  tower,  of 
Gothic  open  work,  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  is  crowned  by  a  vane  representing  the 
figure  of  St.  Michael,  in  gilded  copper,  17  feet 
high.  It  is  frequently  stated,  but  erroneously, 
that  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  took  place  in 
this  edifice.  The  real  scene  of  that  strange 
pageant  was  the  old  ducal  palace,  burnt  down  in 
1788,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  place 
royate  in  another  part  of  Brussels.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ancient  square,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  MUl  de  vilUy  and  the  others  surrounded 
with  the  old  Spanish  buildings  and  the  Brood- 
huu  or  maison  du  roi^  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  this  Brood- 
huis.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  passed  the  last 
night  prior  to  tiheir  execution,  and  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  same  building  Alva  looked  upon  the 
bloody  spectacle.  The  square  of  the  Mtel  de 
ville  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  every  pop- 
ular commotion  that  has  agitated  Brabant 
Within  the  present  century  it  has  swarmed  with 
soldiers;  as  in  1815,  when  Wellington  marched 
from  Brussels  to  Waterloo,  and  16  years  later, 
during  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium.  In  the  place  du  petit  tab- 
Ion  the  Protestant  confederates  assembled  to 
draw  up  their  remonstrance  to  Margaret  of  Far- 
ma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  half  sister  to 
Philip  II.  The  palaU  dee  heaux  artSy  formerly 
the  regal  residence  of  the  Austrian  governors, 
contains  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  few 
of  which,  however,  are  remarkable ;  a  palau 
d'tTidttstriey  or  museum  of  models  of  machinery 
and  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  a  noble 
library  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  in 
the  14th  centuiT,  and  enriched  by  successive 
sovereigns,  which  now  contains  200,000  printed 
volumesj  and  18,000  MSS.,  many  of  the  latter 
superbly  illuminated.  A  museum  of  antiquities 
attached  to  the  building  contains  numerous  cari- 
osities. The  p^vato  palace  of  the  duke  d'Arem- 
berg  is  widely  known  for  its  exquisite  pictures, 
library,  objects  of  vertu,  and  a  he!ad  supposed  on 
the  best  authority  te  be  the  original  of  that  of  the 
central  figure  in  the  group  of  3ie  Laocodn.  The 
head  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  time  in  Paris,  is  a  res- 
toration, and  for  the  one  in  possession  of  the 
duke  d'Aremberg  Napoleon  offered  weight  for 
weight,  gold  for  marble.  The  palace  of  the  prin(» 
of  Orange,  formerly  considered  the  richest  resi- 
dence in  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been  disman- 
tled, and  its  contents  removed  to  the  Hague.  The 
picture  gallery  of  the  prince  de  Lixroe  abounds 
with  remarkable  pictures.  The  g<uerie  St,  En- 
&dr£,  a  spl^idid  bazaar,  extending  from  thefnar- 
cM  avx  herbee  to  the  rue  de  VevSquey  was  com- 
pleted in  1847.  An  observatory  was  built  in  1828, 
The  academy  of  science  and  the  conservatoire  de 
mueique^  and  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
art,  are  in  a  fionrishing  condition.    There  is  a  cer- 
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db  orMftpiM  «<  lil^^niftr^^ -where  kctarM  are  de- 
liweddnnDg  the  winter  seaeoa ;  a  ifraauA  hvrmth 
n^  a^tMomtofM^  and  a  wnctrt  noble.   There 
re  d  pohlio  sohoola^  6  schools  for  poor  ohildren, 
.ttd  an  equal  number  of  iustitiitions  of  learning 
:  bjrpriyate  means  and  by  religious  as- 
The  moet  extensive  of  the  manj 
cbtritable  institationa  is  the  hopitaiSL  lUe^  with 
60O  bedsL    Braaaels  is  the  seat  of  the  wcUU 
fiaeraig,  a  bank  which  had  ohai^  of  the  pub- 
He  ioanofiB  until  Hay  5,  1850,  when  the  hanque 
M^Msb  was  founded.   There  are  several  other 
important  hanking  establishmentSL  In  the  stock 
exehiBgd  of  Bmasels  a  large  amount  of  speou- 
latJTe  bnmnnm  in  foreign  and  national  stocks, 
tod  railway  and  indnstrial  shares,  is  carried 
on.   Until  ld54,  when  the  reprinting  of  French 
works  was  stopped  by  law,  Brussels  derived 
oooaiderahle  iniportancefrom  this  branch  of  the 
book  trade.    The  book  trade  of  Brussels,  how- 
ever, is  Btill  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branches 
ofafltivilyof  tiie  town,  Belgium  continuiDg  to 
be  ^e  largest  importer  of  French  boolcs.    A 
complete  aystem  of  nulroads  connects  Bras- 
leb  vith  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Hanufao* 
torittof  a  great  nnmber  of  commodities  are 
earned  on  biKre..     Brossels  lace  is  still  oele- 
bnfied,  HltJhon|!Jh  this  ^branch  of  industry  has 
dac&sed    ooDsiderabl/.      It   excels   most    in 
the  mannfiustore  of  looking-glaases  and  other 
objects  made  of  ^aas  and  crystal,  in  the  fabrica- 
tin  of  carpets,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of  car- 
nages.   The  breweries  of  Brnsaels  are  noted  for 
tiier  aaeoeBsfiil  imitation  6f  Bavarian,  English, 
aod  Seoteh  beer,  and  for  a  sort  of  beer  called 
far%  and  another  eort  of  white  beer  called  hi^€ 
de  iMuauL.      The   theatre  on  the  place  de 
^  mommmm  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan.  21, 
1655,  and  rebmlt  hi  1856.    There  is  a  iJUdtre 
<bf  ikBfWMamth  <m  the  JHnUenard  de  Ltteken,  and  a 
tkSiirm  du  wtfudtMhy  rue  de  Vetique^  chiefly 
kit  Flemish  plays.     There  are  also  a  V auxhall, 
a  beaotiful  botanical  garden,  a  smaller  theatre 
in  theparic,  a  ctroos,  and  a  large  number  of  splen- 
did oanbe^hooses.  En^ish  church  service  is  per- 
fiDnned  inBoha^ls,  and  the  bookseller  Mognard  t, 
in  tJi0  place  royaU,  has  a  reading  room  for 
Eo^iafa  aod  foreign  newspapers,  and  an  English 
drcaiatiiig  library.    The  concourse  of  strangers 
asdreBdents  of  aU  nations  is  daily  increasing,  and 
eooteibiilea  not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Belgiaa  capitaL  French  is  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  polite  society  in  Brussels ;  bat  the 
I  oi  the  people,  and  even  many  educated 
^  retain  the  use  of  the  Flemish  and  Wal- 
I  laoguagesL    The  principal  Belgian  journals 
arc  ianed  at  Brussels,  the  Independanee  Beige 
^>eing  the  best  known  abroad.    A  journal  in  the 
ISasaaan    interest^  Le  Iford,  is  idso  published 
here.     The  place  dee  martyn  contains  a  mon- 
vment  erected  on  the  grave  of  about  800  victims 
of  tiie  revcdution  of  1880.    Haigwet  of  Austria 
vas  been  in  Bmsselsi,  as  was  Y esalina,  the  anato<» 
laiat,  to  whom  a  atatoe  has  been  erected  in  the 
plaee  dee  barrieadee, 
BRUTUSi  DsoucuB  Jmnus,  a  Roman  soldier, 


executed  48  B.  C.  He  served  under  Oeasar  in 
the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Maflai^ift 
OiBsar  after.ward  appointed  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  further  Gaul.  Nevertheless  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Caasar,  and  volunteered 
on  the  memorable  ides  of  March  to  conduct  liia 
friend  and  benefcMtor  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 
When  the  tragedy  was  consummated,  Decimns 
Brutus  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there 
maintained  himself  for  some  time,  but  was  ulti- 
mately deserted  by  his  troops,  betrayed  to 
Antony,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  that 
general. 

BEUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  sometimes  called 
the  Eider,  to  distinguish  him  from  Marcus 
Junius,  the  slayer  of  G®sar,  lived .  about  600 
B.  0.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  the 
eon  of  Marcus  Junius  and  the  elder  daughter  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Home,  and 
is  represented  as  having  saved  his  life  from  the 
cruelty  of  that  prince  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence 
he  received  the  surname  of  Brutus.  Yet  we  find 
him  not  only  described  as  not  persecuted,  but 
trusted  and  favored  by  the  king,  who  associated 
him  with  his  own  sons,  Aruns  and  Titus,  in  a 
mission  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  a  portent,  which  had 
caused  much  alarm  at  Borne.  After  receiving 
the  reply  to  the  question  they  were  charged  to 
propound,  the  young  men  thought  it  prudent  to 
do  a  little  vaticination  on  their  own  account, 
and  inquired  of  the  oracle  which  of  the  8  should 
be  king  in  Rome,  no  one  of  them  being,  it  is 
observable,  heir  to  that  dignity.  To  this  the 
voice  replied,  from  the  sanctuary :  "^  Whichever 
shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So,  on  their  return 
to  Italy,  Titus  and  Anins  ran  emulously  to  the 
palace,  seeking  who  first  should  embrace  the 
queen  mother ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  as  he  landed 
xrom  the  galley,  affected  to  stumble  from  the 
gang-plank,  and  falling  prostrate,  kissed  the  soil 
of  Rome,  and  arose  up  satisfied  that  he  had 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  Ihe  oracle,  and  had 
secured  to  himself  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Shortly  afterward  followed  the  rape  of  Lucretia, 
the  wife  of  his  cousin  Tarquinius  Gollatinus, 
by  Sextus,  and  the  self-immolation,  of  the  in- 
jured lady,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 
brought  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  of  her 
husband,  with  whom  came  Lucius  Junius,  ^l 
swore  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  but  Brutus  drew 
the  reeking  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  hold- 
ing it  on  high,  vowed  to  visit  the  deed  upon 
King  Tarquinius,  and  upon  all  his  race,  and  to 
take  rule  that  no  man  hereafter  should  be  king 
in  Rome.  First  the  people  of  CoUatia,  where 
the  deed  was  done,  and  then,  when  they  heard 
of  it,  those  of  Rome  in  their  euruBy  and  lastly 
the  army,  which  lay  before  Ardea,  ratified 
the  deed ;  and  the  Tarquins,  being  expelled  by 
universal  consent,  fled  to  Gabii  and  CiBre; 
The  people  met  in  Iheir  centuries,  to  elect 
2  men  who  should  govern  the  city  in  lieu  of 
kings,  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be  annual, 
and  whom  they  called  oonsula;  and  they  chose 
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Lnoins  Jnnins  find  Lnoiofl  Tarqninins  of  Ool- 
LitiA,  thence  called  OoUatiniu,  to  be  the  oonsnlB 
of  the  first  year.  But,  shortly  afterward,  on 
reflecting  that  the  second  magistrate  was  still  a 
Tarqnin,  the  people  took  ahum,  and  requested 
him  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  withdraw  from 
their  dty  in  all  honor,  that  they  might  be 
liberated  from  their  apprehensions,  and  no 
longer  have  a  Tarquin  ruling  over  them.  He 
did  BO,  and  they  elected  Pablias  Yalerins  to 
be  consul  in  his  room,  who  received  the  name 
of  Poplicola,  from  his  popnlarity.  But^  after 
all  seemed  settled,  some  of  the  young  men  of 
Rome,  of  noble  birth,  regretting  their  ancient 
government  and  averse  to  the  republican  sim- 
plicity whicn  had  supplanted  the  royal  usages, 
conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins,  and  to 
redatablish  royalty  in  Borne ;  and  the  sons  of 
Lucius  Junius,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  were  among 
the  conspirators.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  a 
slave,  and  Lucius  Junius  sat  in  judgment  on 
his  own  sons,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  justice 
on  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  then 
beheaded  by  his  lictors,  in  the  forum ;  and  he 
neither  turned  aside  his  eyes,  nor  died  any 
tear  over  them;  for  they  had  been  false  to 
their  country,  and  offended  against  the  law; 
and  "  a  man,^'  he  said,  "  may  have  many  more 
children,  but  never  can  have  but  one  country, 
even  that  which  gave  him  birth."  When  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  so  proved  of  no 
avail,  for  bring^g  back  the  Tarquins,  that 
proud  and  daring  family  determined  to  return 
by  force ;  and,  with  the  favor  of  Porsena,  king 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  Mamilios,  prince  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  their  own  family  from 
Cflsre,  and  Agylla,  and  Tarquinii,  they  raised 
a  great  army,  and  invaded  the  Boman  territo- 
ries. It  so  chanced  that  Aruns.  son  of  Tar- 
quin. and  Lucius  Junius,  the  consul,  encountered 
in  advance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  army,  at 
the  head  of  detachments  of  horse,  and  riding  at 
each  other  with  levelled  lances,  transfixed  each 
other,  and  both  fell  down  dead.  Then  the 
cavalry  met,  and  fought  fiercely ;  but  it  was  a 
drawn  battle,  and  neither  party  had  dearly 
prevailed  in  the  fight,  and  both  encamped  on 
the  ground  face  to  face.  During  the  night 
there  came  a  great  voice,  greater  than  human, 
out  of  a  wood  hard  by,  making  proclamation 
that  ^*  one  man  more  had  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  latter  would  come  off 
victorious  in  the  war."  When  the  Etruscans 
hoa^  the  voice,  tibey  were  afraid,  and  strud^ 
their  tents^  and  marched  home,  leaving  the  Ro- 
mans to  ei\joy  the  independence  they  QA^  ^o°t 
and  to  bury  their  dead  consul  with  irf^at  honor. 
This  is  the  legend  of  Lucius  Junin?  -wbom  the 
Romans  called  Brutus,  and  whose  ^  verity  bore 
the  name,  given  in  the  first  pJan/^^  a  term  of 
obloquy,  esteemingittlieDceforth^^  --nament 
and  a  gnio0.-riiere  has  been  ^^^  f  nbt  and 
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as  certain  that  **'  Bmtns  and  PopUcola,'*  to  W 
row  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  were,  no  donbt, 
real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  becoi  so  busy 
with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  yentore 
to  admit  them  within  her  proper  donudn.'^  It 
is  shown  distinctly  by  Niebidir,  from  the  tramla- 
tion  found  in  Poly  bins,  made  by  himself  from  the 
brazen  tables  in  the  capitol,  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  ediles,  of  a  treaty  with  Car- 
thage of  commerce  and  navigation,  ratified  in 
the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Brutus  and  Gollatinu8,that  thw  names 
were  recorded  in  that  treaty,  and  that  when  it 
was  made  Rome  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
Latin  country,  and  all  the  coast  from  Ostia 
beyond  Terracina,  probably  along  the  whole 
shore-line  of  Campania  to  the  confines  of  Itdia, 
and  also  that  she  traded  largely  with  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Libyan  coast^  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Beautiful  cape  or  Hermoan  promon- 
tory, now  Gape  Bon ;  the  treaty  being  entered 
into  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights   and   privileges    of   2    abeady   great 
maritime   nations.     Notwithstanding  Tuscan 
conquest,  Gallic  invasion,  and  consequent  de- 
struction of  monuments,  registers,  and  archives, 
the  preservation  of  this  one  treaty  indisputably 
fixes  the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  a  monarchical, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  oonsdar,  form  of 
government  in  Romo  at  this  date;  fizeathe 
identity  and  authenticity  of  Brntus  and  GoUa- 
tinus;  sets  aside,  as  worthless,   the  stories  of 
Rome  being  merely  a  smaU,  rude  town,  o^ 
cupied  by  agriculturists  and  half-brigand  sol- 
diers, and  proves  her  to  have  been  already  a 
large,  wealthy,  fionrishing  community,  with 
regular  navigation,  regular  commerce,  and  a 
government  at  once  si&ciently  well  establish- 
ed and  foresighted  to  frame  regolations  of  trade 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  increase  of  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  sufficiently  powerful  and 
well  known  abroad  to  treat  on  equal  terms 
with  great  powers  beyond  the  sea. 

BRUTUS,  Makous  Junius,  the  tyrannicide 
the  son  of  that  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  whon^ 
Pompey  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  Servilis 
the  half  sister  of  Gato,  was  born  in  tb 
autumn  of  85  B.  0.,  died  42  B.  O.  He  lost  hi 
father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old,  bat  hi 
mother  and  uncles  conducted  his  education  witl 
the  utmost  care.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  dv 
war,  he  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  ao 
Joined  the  Pompeians,  notwithstanding  h 
aversion  to  their  leader.  In  the  engag 
ment  near  Dyrrhachium,  he  very  much  di 
tinguished  himself;  but  after  the  defeat 
his  party  at  Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  wi 
GsBsar,  and  returned  to  Rome.  On  the  tern 
nation  of  the  Alexandrine  war,  Ceesar  appoint 
him  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
44  B.  C,  he  caused  him  to  be  made  praior  % 
bantu,  and  promised  him  tlie  consnlsbip,  and  t 
province  of  Macedonia.  But  all  the  offices  a 
honors,  all  the  marks  of  friendship  and  estee 
which  the  dictator  had,  or  might  have,  besto 
ed  on  him,  could  not  hold  Bratna  to  his 
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kgiiooe.  Bv0ii  vlnla  recognizing  the  gorern- 
neot  of  Gnsar,  bj  aoting  nnder  it,  he  was  in- 
duced by  Gaarins  to  join  a  oonspirac/ which 
had  for  it8  ol^eot  the  assassination  of  his  patron. 
Aftff  die  perpetration  of  this  deed,  and  some 
ineffeeUul  efforts  to  bring  theBoman  people  to 
approve  it,  be  retired  into  Macedonia,  wnence 
besobseqoeDtly  went  into  Asia,  where  himself 
iod  0^08  raised  a  mighty  force,  with  which 
&ex  marched  to  enoonnter  the  trimnyira.  The 
mil  armies  met  near  Phiiippi.  In  the  first  en- 
gagement ^tos  was  yictonons,  bnt  being  de- 
feated in  the  seoond,  he  cast  himself  upon  his 
sword,  sad  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 

^  JsAJT  DE  LA.  See  La  Bbitt^s. 
BBUYN,  CoBKEUS  Di,  a  Dntch  traveller 
and  piiBtar,  bom  at  the  Hagne  in  1652,  died  at 
an  advanced  age  at  Utrecht.  He  visited  Borne 
in  1674^  and  for  several  years  devoted  himself 
to  painting  in  different  cities  of  Italy.  After 
tnTeHipg  trough  Aaa  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the 
iSgaean  isles,  he  agfun  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  art  at  Yemoe,  and  in  1698,  in  Holland,  pub- 
lished an  acomnt  of  his  adventures,  from 
1701  to  170S,  he  was  travelling  in  Russia, 
Persa,  ln£a,  md  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  oubis  retom  published  a  narrative, 
whidiwas  ciuefty  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of 
the  aooonmanjring  plates. 

BRFAN,  an  eastern  county  of  Georgia, 
named  in  honor  of  Jonathan  Bryan,  bordering 
GO  Ibe  AUaniao ;  area,  472  sq.  m.  The  Ogeeche 
rivertoaehes  its  K.  E.  boundary,  and  the  Oan- 
ntmchee  flows  through  it  from  W.  to  K  The 
soatssandy.  The  aur&oe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rber,  is  nndnlsting,  and  in  other  parts  general- 
]j  levd.  Moeh  of  the  land  is  covered  by  pine 
fcffesta.  The  productions  in  1850,  were  54,927 
bo^eb  of  Indian  com,  88,117  of  sweet 
potatoes,  5S6  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,409,887 
poonds  of  rice.  There  were  11  churches 
md  100  pupils  a;^ending  public  schools.  The 
oanty  is  traversed  by  the  projected  route 
of  the  Savionah  and  Gulf  railroad.  Pop. 
m  1^  9^254,  of  whom  2,080  were  slaves. 
Valoe  ofknd  in  1866,  $514,745.  Capital, 
Eden. 

BBTAIT,  or  Bbt astt.  Sib  Franois,  an  Eng- 
^  8ol£er  and  poet  of  the  16Ui  century,  died 
in  15S0.  Id  1529  he  was  ambassador  in  France ; 
md  in  1530  in  Bome^  settle  the  matter  of  the 
fivoweofHeniy  Vm.  Under  Edward  VI.  he 
otanJMdagaiut  the  Scots,  and  in  the  battle  of 
MiuBelbar^  commanded  the  light-horse.  In 
1545  lievaa  appointed  governor  of  Ireland, 
vi^ere  jie  married  the  countess  of  Ormond. 
S^xoe  of  ins  songs  and  sonnets  were  printed 
^  those  of  Surr^  and  Wyatt. 
BRTAH,  GBoites,  a  native  of  Dublin,  bom 
^  17S1,  died  in  Jan.  1791,  came  to  this  country 
J73%  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  After  de- 
ff^  ierml  yeai*  to  commercial  pursuits,  ho 
"cane  a  politician,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
^^^p58  of  1765,  -which  met  to  remonstrate 
^  Great  Britain.  After  the  deckiration  of 
^^^^eodenoe  be  beoame  vice-preddent|  and  in 


1778  president,  of  the  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil of  rennsylvania.  In  1779,  in  the  legislature, 
he  projected  and  carried  through  an  act  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1784,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  censors,  both  of  which  offices  he 
filled  till  his  death.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

BRYAN,  Michael,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Newcastle  in  1757,  died  in  London,  March 
21, 1821,  wrote  the  *^  Biographical  and  Critical 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Ei^avers,"  of  which 
an  enkrged  edition,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1849. 

BRYANT,  Jaoob,  an  English  writer,  bom 
at  Plymouth,  1715,  died  at  Oypenham,  near 
Windsor,  Nov.  14, 1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Oambridge  in  1740,  and  was  tutor  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Blandford,  subsequently  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. In  1756  he  became  the  duke's  secre- 
tary, and  accompanied  him  during  his  command 
in  Germany,  as  master  of  the  ordnance.  After 
his  return  he  received  a  lucrative  appointment 
in  the  ordnance,  and  refused  the  mastership  of 
the  Charterhouse.  He  published,  in  1767, 
'^Observations  and  Inquiries  relating  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Ancient  History,"  wherein  he 
discusses  the  most  abstruse  and  curious  of  ques- 
tions. In  1774  appeared  the  first  2  volumes, 
followed  in  1776  by  a  8d,  of  his  most  noteworthy 
and  elaborate  work,  "A  New  System  or  Analy- 
sis of  Ancient  Mythology,  wherein  an  attempt 
is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fable  and  to  re- 
store Trath  to  its  Original  Purity."  This  pro- 
duction is  devoted  to  l£e  history  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  Pelasgi,  Scythsa,  Indoscythse,  Leleges, 
Edomites,  and  other  nations.  In  order  to  "  di- 
vest tradition  of  fable,"  he  called  to  his  aid 
etymological  deductions,  endeavoring  to  glean 
historical  facts  from  the  affinities  of  language. 
In  1776  he  published  "•  A  Vindication  of  the 
Apamean  Medals."  In  1780  appeared  his  Fin- 
dieicB  FkmaTUBy  vindicating  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  concerning  Christ  Priestley  and  he 
engaged  the  same  year  in  a  discussion  on  philo- 
sophical necessity.  Bryant  believed  in  the 
^thenticity  of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Rowley 
(the  Chatterton  forgeries),  and  in  1781  published 
2  volumes  to  prove  the  point  In  the  7th 
volume  of  the  **  Ardueologia,"  he  furnished  a 
paper  on  the  Zingara  or  gypsy  language.  In 
1796,  in  "A  Dissertation  concerning  the  .War  of 
Troy,"  &o.,  Bryant  contended  that  no  such 
city  ever  existed  in  Phry^a,  and  that  no  such 
war  ever  took  place.  His  last  literary  labor 
consisted  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of 
«( Dissertations  on  Various  Subjects  in  the  Old 
Testament,"  written  more  than  80  years  before. 
This  book  is  principally  occupied  with  discus- 
sions of  points  in  the  Scriptural  biographies  of 
Balaam,  Samson,  Jonah,  and  Joshua. 

BRYANT,  Solomon,  an  Indian  preacher,  bom 
about  1695,  died  May  8,  1775,  was  settled  at 
Marshpee,  Mass.,  in  1742,  where  he  preached  to 
the  Indians  in  their  own  language  during  about 
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18  yeexsy  whea  he  was  dismissed,  not  being  snf- 
ficiently  economical  in  the  management  of  the 
chnroh  accounts ;  he  was  also  careless  with  re- 
gard, to  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the  chorch. 
BRYANT,  William  Cullsn,  an  American 
poet,  bom  Nov,  8, 1794,  at  Cmnmington,  Hamp- 
shire CO.,  liiass.  His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was 
a  distingnished  local  physician,  who  had  also 
travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  onltnre  of  his  mind.  He  took  nnnsnal 
interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop* 
ment  of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the 
case  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
William,  with  early  evidence  of  their  proficien- 
cy. The  poet,  in  his  beautlM  hymn  to  death, 
fdlndes  feelingly  to  this  parent  in  the  lines  be- 
ginning: 

For  h«  1b  In  U«  gravo,  who  taught  my  yonth 
The  art  of  verM,  and  In  the  bad  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  muaes ; 

which  was  no  poetio  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 
truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precocity  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant.  He  communi- 
cated lines  to  the  county  gazette  before  he 
was  10  years  of  age,  and  in  his  14th  year  his 
friends  caused  to  be  printed  2  considerable 
poems,  the  "Embargo,^'  apolidoal  satire  and 
the  "  Spanish  Revolution.^'  These  passed  to  a 
2d  edition  the  next  year  (1809),  and  such  were 
their  merits  that,  in  the  preface  to  that  edition, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  certify  the  production 
of  them  by  a  person  so  young,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  scepticism  of  the  publia  In  his  19th 
year  he  wrote  Thanatopsis,  which  still  holds  its 
place,  in  general  estimation,  as  one  of  the  most 
impressive  poems  in  the  language.  He  had  in 
1810  entered  Williams  college, where  he  was  soon 
distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  language  and 
In  polite  literature.  At  the  end  of  2  years  he 
took  an  honorable  dlBmission,  and  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  at  first  with  Judge  Howe, 
in  Worthington,  Mass.,  and  afterward  wiA 
William  Baylies,  in  Bridgewater.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1815,  he  commenced  practice  in 
Plainfield,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great 
Barrin^n.  He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  local  and  state  courts ;  but  his  tastes  in- 
clined him  rather  to  letters  than  to  law.  Iif 
1816  his  poem  ^  Thanatopsis"  was  published  in 
the  *^  North  American  Review,''  and  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Dana,  who  waa  one  of  the  dub  whidi  then 
conducted  the  *^  Review."  He  contributed  also 
several  prose  articles  to  that  periodical.  In 
1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
society,  at  Harvard  college,  a  didactic  poem  on 
the  "  Ages,"  and  in  that  year  several  of  his 
poems  were  collected  in  a  volume  at  Cambridge, 
and  obtained  for  him  immediate  recognition  as 
a  writer  of  the  highest  merit.  He  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1825,  and  was  en- 
gaged as  an  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Review," 
soon  after  merged  into  the  *^  United  States  Re- 
view," to  which  he  contributed  several  criti- 
cisms and  poems,  which  increased  h\a  reputa- 
tion.   For  these  periodicals  he  received  many 


artioles  £h>m  his  friends  Dana  and  HaUeck 
In  1826  he  connected  himself  with  the 
"Evening  Post"  newspaper,  under  the  edi- 
torial control  of  William  Ooleman.  At  that 
time  it  was  inclined  to  what  was  termed 
federalism,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  tendencies 
were  toward  republicanism,  sought  to  give 
it  more  and  more  a  republican  character. 
When  he  acquired  an  exduidve  control  of  its 
columns,  a  few  years  later,  he  rendered  it  decid- 
edly "democratic,"  taking  ground  openly  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  trade,  and  against  all  par- 
tial or  dass  legislation.  From  1627  to  1830, 
Mr.  Bryant  was  associated  with  Robert  Sands 
and  Gulian  0.  Yerplanck  in  the  editorship 
of  the  "  Talisman,"  a  highly  saocessfhl  annual; 
and  he  contributed  about  the  same  time 
the  tales  of  ''Medfield"  and  the  ^'SlEeleton's 
Cave  "  to  a  book  entitled  ^  Tales  of  the  Glauber 
8pa."  In  1882  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  New  York,  and  a  copy  of  it 
reaching  Washington  Irving,  then  in  England, 
he  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  there,  with 
a  laudatory  prefiEuse.  It  was  most  generonsly 
reviewed  by  John  Wilson,  in  "Blackwood's 
Magazine,"  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Bryant's 
reputation  in  Eqgland,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  has  stood  as  high  aS  it  does  in  hia  own 
country.  Having  associated  William  Leggett 
with  himself^  in  me  management  of  the  "  Even- 
ing Post,"  he  sailed  with  his  fSunily  to  Europe  in 
tiie  spring  of  1884.  He  travelled  extensively 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  residiog 
for  mouths  together  at  the  principal  capitals, 
and  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  the  leading  nations.  His 
poems  bear  witness  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  Gharman,  and  French  lan- 
guages, which  ne  has  continued  to  cultivate. 
After  returning  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
suming his  pr(^essional  labors  .for  some  years, 
Mr.  Bryant  went  again  to  Europe  in  the  year 
1846.  In  1849  he  made  a  third  visit,  and  ex- 
tended his  voyage  into  Egypt  and  Syria.  The 
desultory  letters  written  to  hia  journal  during 
these  wanderings  were  published  in  a  book  call- 
ed '*  Letters  of  a  Traveller,'^  soon  after  his  last 
return.  But  in  the  intervals  of  these  foreign 
journeys  he  had  by  no  means  neglected  his  own 
country,  and  the  same  volume  contains  evidences 
of  his  sojourn  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  of  a  trip  also 
to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Mr.  Bryant's  love  or 
nature  is  so  pervading,  and  his  habits  so  active, 
that  he  has  scarcely  allowed  a  year  to  pass 
without  accomplishing  a  visit  to  some  lo<»hty 
remarkable  for  its  natural  beauty  or  grandeur. 
An  inveterate  pedestrian,  also,  he  is  always  de- 
lighted when  he  is  able  to  make  these  visits  on 
foot,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  he  can 
control  his  movements,  without  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  steamboats  and  railroads.  About 
the  year  1846  Mr.Bryant  purchased  "  an  old-time 
mansion,"  embowered  in  vines  and  flowers, 
near  the  beautiful  village  of  Rodyn,  on  Long 


island,  where  he  lu» 


since  resided, 


earnest- 
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IjcDslbTin;  ]u0  leSsnro  horn  in  the  garden 
aod  th«  fidd.  His  loye  of  art,  at  the  same 
tin,  has  been  ohtrubed  b^  an  iatimate  associa* 
&D  with  the  more  emment  artiBts  of  the  ooiin- 
frr.  In  1848  Mr.  Bryant  was  called  tipoa  to 
d^Ter  ifoiunloration  on  Thomas  Ck>le,  hiaper- 
soDil  friend,  and  among  the  foremost  of  Ameri* 
enlflodsc^  paioten.  Again,  in  1852,  on  the 
ooeisioiiof  ti»  oonunemoration  held  in  honor 
of  the  tt&tos  and  worth  of  the  late  James  Feni- 
nore(>)oper,andinTi6wto  the  ereotion  of  a 
nmnment  to  that  celebrated  noyelist  in  the  city 
(f  Xev  Yotk,  he  ms  appointed  to  prononnoe 
I  diKoane  <m  his  life  and  writings.  Of  his 
wknsTiikiBiB  in  prose,  it  has  been  said  that 
m  coDtKo  "no  si^eriaons  word,  no  empty  or 
showy  jhraeei"  l>at  are  marked  thronghont  by 
r^^.^h  Straightforward,  and  Tigorons 
tngliah.  His  poems  are  characterized  by 
«^pini^  and  elegance  in  the  choice  of 
jori^  a  ooiDpaet  and  wigoroos  yet  gracefol 
•JjCHon,  great  delieaoy  of  fenoy,  great  dignity  and 
WTatioii  of  thoQ^t,  and  a  genuil  yet  profound- 
iraolenmaadi^ooaphaosophy.  Asami- 
njiW  and  wmpithetic  observer  of  nature,  he  is 
?«noAwithootgriYiL--In  person,  Mr.  Bryant 
Bttontehatsyianetrica],  with  a  large  and  well- 
formed  head,  and  a  peculiarly  firm  and  erect 
<»™ge.  Hisfflannenare  reserved  and  simple, 
evffl  to  shTBewjjet  he  does  not  avoid,  while 
MdoM  not  ttwrt  society;  and  to  a  rare  amia- 
mj  he  adds  a  thorough  integrity  of  character. 
?/• ''Tjat  made  another  journey  to  Europe  in 
1S57  and  1868,  and  has  given  graphic  descrip- 
P^nueooontnes  through  which  be  passed, 
Si?*^"'^'*'"" •^dressed  to  the  "Evening 
■\t  H  ^®  ^^  woeived  with  great  distinction 
athefiterarydrdes  of  Madrid,  and  an  hiterest- 
•^thf?""^  of  his  Tisit  there  was  published 

BBYiXI^  in  Athenian  statnary,  who  flour- 
fiwrntheith  century  B.O.    He  cast  a  statue 


, .  ^--  ■— .^«v«^  king  of  Syria,  and  assist- 
WffiMonbgthe  mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs. 
;^j«5ed  5  ^ganl3C  statues  at  Rhodes,  a 
■*«« «  nifhrn,  and  other  works.  Accord- 
^toaemensAlexandrlnua,  2  of  his  statues 
pSj*^^*^  by  some   to  the  celebrated 


^ — ,..»  Saitoxl  EaxBTOif,  an  English 
^twmat  Vootton  courts  in  Kent,  1783, 
!I!i*  ^P^  Sept-  8»  1887.  He  was  edu- 
^  *  Wndge.  In  1790,  after  the  death 
«^^]«tdBb  of  Chandos,  he  induced  his 
r^j>«^,the  Bev.  E.  T.  Brydges,  to  pre- 
''^^  tothe  ancient  barony  of  Ghandos,  as 
5*[**faalfiom  Anthony  Brydges,  8d  son  of 
*«  Lord  Chandos.  This  olwm  was  for 
^ywi  beforo  the  house  of  lords,  who 
^,  decided  against  its  validity  in  1808. 
^^^t  died  in  1807,  and  Mr.  Egerton 
^^  vho  sQcceeded  him,  insisted,  with 
fspertiaadtj,  that,  though  defeated  in  par* 
'!^\»  eodd,  when  he  pleased,  assert  his 
l^ibjeommon  law.  Thenceforth,  he  usu- 
'f  vded  to  his  agnafemre  the  worda,  **Per 


legem  term,  Chandos  of  Tudeley.*'  He  now 
possessed  considerable  landed  property  in  Kent, 
and  made  several  unsuccessfhl  attempts  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  in  parliament  and  was  eventually 
elected  for  the  borough  oi  Maidstone,  for  which 
he  sat  firom  1812  to  1818.  He  rarely  spoke, 
and  generally  voted  wit^  the  tories.  He 
speciafly  directed  his  efforts  to  effect  those 
dianges  in  the  poor  laws  and  oopyright  act,^ 
which  were  made  many  years  later,  in  1816* 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  On  losing  his  seat 
in  parliament,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, returning  to  England  in  1826,  and  re- 
maining for  2  years ;  but  his  aSkirs  becoming 
inextricably  embarrassed,  he  removed  to  Ge> 
neva,  and  remained  in  great  seclusion  until  his 
death.  The  ffulure  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  threw  a  gloom  over 
his  life,  and  firom  the  querulous  tone  of  his 
writing  Prof.  Wilson  pronounced  him  to  be 
head  of  the  moping  school  of  modem  authors. 
His  literary  labors  were  varied  and  unceashig, 
including  romance,  poetry,  criticism,  politics, 
biography,  genealogi^  antiquities,  topographv, 
and  dassicd  literature.  The  novel,  *^  Mary  de 
Clifford,"  is  the  best  of  his  fictions.  His  ^  Re- 
collections df  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Litera- 
ture, and  Self-Knowledge,"  is  full  of  informa- 
tion, and  there  is  much  of  value  in  his  ^^  Auto- 
biomphv,"  containing  anecdotes  of  his  times, 
and  the  literary  and  political  personages  with 
whom  he  was  long  associated.  Another  curious 
work  is  his  *^  Imaginary  Biography."  He  also 
produced  *^  Letters  on  the  Character  and  Po- 
etical Genius  of  Lord  Byron."  Shortly  before 
his  death,  he  stated,  in  "Eraser's  Magazine," 
ti^t  he  had  written  over  14^000  sonnets.  He 
edited  Milton^s  poetical  works,  appending  an 
excellent  memoir.  His  abilities  as  a  genealo- 
gist, topographer,  and  bibliographer,  are  at- 
tested by  his  OeTUura  Literaria  (10  vols.), 
Be9titutaQiYo]s,)y  I%eatrum  Foetarum,  Stem- 
mata  lUmtria^  Ia9  TtrriBy  and  **  British  Bib- 
liographer." He  also  edited  a  ^^  British  Peer- 
age," crowded  with  various  information,  heral- 
dic, genealogical,  and  personal. 

BRYDONE,  Patkoit,  a  Scottish  traveller, 
bom  in  1741,  died  June  19,  1818.  He  com- 
menced his  travels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
^discoveries  as  to  the  precise  state  and  tem« 
perature  of  the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  Europe."  He  passed  through 
iVance,  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  made  a 
tour  through  SicUy  and  Malta  (1768),  and  after 
visiting  the  principal  islands  m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returned  to  England  in  1771,  where  he 
published  an  **  Account  of  Travels,"  among  the 
most  striking  passages  of  which  are  his  ac- 
count of  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-storm  under 
his  feet  on  the  Alps,  and  some  curious  remarks 
on  the  state  of  Uie  atmosphere  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Etna.  He  considered  electricity  to 
influence  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  be  '*  a  5th  dement  distinct  from,  and 
superior  to,  the  other  four." 

BRTENNIUS,  Manuxl,  a  Greek  writer  on 
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mnsio,  who  flourished  between  A.  D.  1282  and 
1828.    Dr.  Wallis  translated  his  works  in  1680. 

BRYNHILDA,  a  mystic  personage,  in  the 
Scandinavian  legends,  varionsly  represented  as 
connected  with  Attila,  Sigurd,  and-  Gurnar,  or 
Gnnther,  and  playing  the  principal  part  in  the 
series  of  extraordinary  adventures  attributed 
to  those  persons. 

BRYONIA,  or  Bbtoitinb,  a  poisonous  ex- 
liract  of  bitter  taste,  prepared  from  the  root  of 
the  hryonia  alba  and  dioica.  by  the  process  for 
bitter  extracts.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether. 
The  pknt  bryonia  (Gr.  ^pt;«,  to  grow  rapidly) 
19  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  tendrils  and 
scarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
employed  as  a  purgative  medicine,  and  its  ber- 
ries in  dyeing.  Its  root,  when  bruised  and  ap- 
Slied  to  the  skin,  is  so  highly  irritant  as  to  pro- 
uce  blisters.  Over-doses  of  the  extract  have 
proved  fatal  by  its  poisonous  qualities. 

BRZESO  LUEWSKI,  or  Bbest  Litowskt,  a 
fortified  town  in  the  western  part  of  Russia, 
government  of  Grodno,  on  the  riffht  bank  of 
ike  river  Bug,  about  110  miles  south  of  Grodno, 
It  was  form^ly  the  capital  of  a  Lithuanian 
palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  castle,  a  high 
school,  8  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  a 
considerable  transit  trade.  In  1794  Suwaroff 
gained  here  a  victory  over  the  Poles.  Pop. 
18,100;  pop.  of  the  district,  100,450. 

BUA,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belong- 
nig  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spalatro,  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge ;  pop. 
abont  4,000.  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
Roman  empire  many  political  offenders  and 
heretics  were  confined  here.  It  contains  6 
villages,  of  which  Santa  Oroce,  or  Bus,  is  the 
principal ;  pop.  about  1,400.  The  productions 
of  the  island  comprise  dates,  wine,  olives,  and 
particularly  asphaltnm,  of  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  well. 

BUAOHE,  Philippe,  a  French  geographer, 
born  in  Paris,  Feb.  T,  1700,  died  Jan.  24,  1778. 
He  spent  7  years  in  arranging  a  new  repository 
of  maps  and  charts.  In  1729  he  became  chief 
geographer  to  the  klng^  and  in  the  following 
year  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  institut- 
ing a  professorship  of  geography.  His  notions 
of  geography  were  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
He  asserted  that  there  was  a  vast  continent 
about  the  south  pole,  traversed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains and  gigantic  rivers.  The  suffgestion,  that 
at  Behring's  straits  a  connection  between  Asia 
and  America  might  be  traced,  came  from  him. 

BUAOHE  DE  LA  NEUVILLE,  Jban  Nico- 
las, a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
geographer,  bom  Feb.  16,  1741,  died  Nov,  21, 
1826.  He  instructed  the  royal  princes,  after- 
ward Louis  XVI.  and  XVHI.,  and  Charles  X.,  in 
geography.  After  the  death  of  D'Anville,  he 
became  first  geographer  to  the  Idng,  and  keeper 
of  the  marine  charts  and  log-books,  in  which 
capacity  he  prepared  the  charts  and  plans  with 
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which  La  P^ronse  was  provided  for  his  voyage 
of  discovery.  During  the  reign  of  terror  Le 
was  deprived  of  his  ofi^,  but  was  reinstated 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 

BUBASTIS,  or  Bubastus,  a  city  of  ancient 
Egypt,  now  in  ruins ;  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  Phi-Beseth,  now  known  by  the  name 
Tel-Bustak ;  situated  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
S.  W.  of  Tanis ;  was  built  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Pasht,  called  by  the  Greeks  Bubastis.  This 
goddess  was  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cat, 
and  manv  mummied  cats  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Bubastis.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  sea,  constructed  by  Pharaoh  Neco.  Bubas- 
tis was  taken  by  the  Persians  862  B.  C,  and  its 
walls  dismantled.  Among  the  ruins  of  this  citj 
have  been  found  remains  of  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent temples.  Here  were  celebrated  smemn 
feasts  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  attended  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  the  number  of 
700,000  at  one  time,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus. 

BUBBLE,  a  film  of  liquid  substance  blown 
into  a  globular  form,  by  the  gas  or  air  with 
which  it  is  filled.  Bubbles  rise  naturally  and 
burst  upon  the  surface  of  waters,  by  the  escape 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  or  other  gases  from 
the  mud  at  the  bottom.  When  blown  in  a  mix- 
ture of  soap  and  water,  the  film  has  sufiicient 
adherence  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  thus  the  bub- 
bles form  small  balloons,  particularly  if  fiUed 
with  hydrogen  gas.  Filled  with  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  thev  may  be  exploded 
on  the  approach  of  a  candle  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  pistol.        

BUBNA  UND  LTTTIZ,  FKBDiNAin),  count, 
an  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Zamersk,  Bohemia, 
Nov.  26,  1768,  died  in  Milan,  June  6,  1825. 
His  poverty  forced  him  to  join  the  infantry  at 
the  age  of  16  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  he  was  made  standard-bearer,  from 
which  position  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  field- 
marshal.  He  was  also  char^  with  some  im- 
portant diplomatic  negotiations.  In  1821  he 
put  down  an  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

BUBONA,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god- 
dess who  presided  over  cows  and  oxen.  Small 
statnes  of  this  goddess  were  placed  in  the  niches 
of  stables,  and  her  likeness  was  often  painted 
over  the  manger. 

BUBULCUS,  Oaitjs  Jukhts,  a  Boman  consul, 
lived  about  800  B.  C.  He  received  the  consul- 
^ip  thrice ;  was  appointed  dictator  902  B.  C  ; 
and  waged  successfully  the  war  agsdnst  the 
JSqnians. 

BUG,  Sib  Gbobgb,  an  English  antiquary  and 
historian,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  16th 
century,  died  in  1623.  He  wrote  the  "  Tliird 
Unlversitie  of  England,"  and  the  "Art  of  Rev- 
els;" and  is  spoken  of  by  Camden  as  "  a  person, 
of  excellent  learning."  His  history  of  Richard 
in.,  in  which  he  maintains  that  that  monarclx 
was  deformed  neither  in  body  nor  mind,  consti- 
tutes his  principal  claim  to  distinction. 

BUCOiNEEjRS  (Fr.  hoticanier,  one  who  cures 
the  fieah  of  wild  ammals),  a  name  applied  to 
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bodtof  French  and  English  marine  freebooters, 
irhointiie  17th  oeoto^  committed  ezteDsive 
depradadons  on  commeroe^  and  even  extended 
Urn  rarages  to  the  mainLuid  among  the  Span- 
ish se^moDts  of  North  America.  Ine  original 
kcaneen  were  thoee  settlers,  chiefly  French, 
7bo  attempted  to  introdaoe  themselves  into 
iht  AntiDes  not  long  after  their  first  conquest 
bv  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
wished  to  monopolize  their  possession,  and  when 
iiese  seders  M  been  driven  oat  of  St  Chris- 
topher the^  took  refoge  in  Hii^aniola,  a  large 
f trt  of  which  swanned  with  droves  of  wild  cat- 
tie.  These  they  hunted,  selling  the  hides  to  the 
Dot^  tndfflg  at  the  sea-shores,  in  exchange 
for  oommoditieB  of  which  they  were  destitnte. 
Meanwhile  the  Spamards  looked  with  jealons 
ejesnpon  these  new  settlements,  and  lost  no 
opportaoitfofhansaing  and  destroying  them : 
shooting  down  the  boooaneera,  whether  fonna 
^cglj  or  in  snmbers;  huiting  them  through 
erer^  part  of  the  iatand,  and  frequently  surpria- 
iog  parties  when  askeep  and  worn  out  with  the 
fadgoes  of  the  chase,  and  cuttins  their  throats 
withortmewjr.  At  loigth  they  forced  the  buc- 
caneers for  sdf-preaerFation  to  adopt  other  pur- 
mtB  than  hnntmg;  some  accordingly  became 
plMitera,  but  kt  the  greater  part,  organizing  in 
bands  of  lOTen^  began  to  retom  with  compound 
interest  the  iq/oriee  they  had  sustained.  They 
were  bound  bj  oath  to  render  all  assistance  to 
each  other^  and  to  wreak  the  utmost  vengeance 
( B  their  foea^  eapedally  the  Spaniards.  If  one 
cf  their  nambtf  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  he 
^■is  10  be  apally  avenged;  those  of  them 
ybowere  maiffled  m  battle  were  compensated 
for  their  woonds  according  to  their  severity, 
"bile  those  rendered  helpless  for  life  were 
jroTided  for  by  the  whole  body.  Plunder  from 
tbe  mmj  was  shared,  but  thieving  from  a  fel- 
krboceaneerwss  sommarily  punished.  The 
strc-Qgbold  of  the  buccaneers  had  been  formed 
12  m,  at  the  little  ishmd  of  Tortngas,  where 
%hid  driren  out  the  Spaniards,  and  erected 
f^calioea.  They  went  forth  in  bands  of  60  to 
1^  at  first  obIt  in  open  row-boats^  attacking  and 
y^rdfflg  TesBeb  with  desperate  ferocity.  These 
>j>t3,  fieqoeatly  so  small  that  the  crews  had 
1^  r»Bi  to  lie  down,  were  directed  bows  on  to 
^  ^aeoj,  while  their  marksmen  would  take  aim 
&t  the  portaof  a  vessel  and  pick  off  the  gunners ; 
a^soQftathef  oamenear  enough  they  threw 
oat  gr^ilag  irons,  and  closing  with  the  foe 
panred  upoahir  decks.  They  lay  in  wait  for 
TssKlspaaBogfrom  America  to  Europe;  those 
jM  siM  the  contrary  way  they  seldom  mo- 
'^^howiag  them  to  be  laden  only  with  car- 
|N»hidi  th^  coald  not  readily  sell,  but  on  the 
^  TDjages  they  were  sure  to  find  valuable 
^^ofgoldand  jewels.  The  Spanish  galleons 
k  lanicokr  attnoted  their  attention,  as  some- 
v'itebootj  seized  in  them  was  enormous, 
f^  the  richly  laden  vessels  usually  sailed 
>^  for  protection,  the  buccaneers  followed 
^  e  they  emeiged  from  the  gulf  of  Bahama, 
^ifosel^abdaent  became  separated  from 
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the  others,  her  doom  was  sealed*  If  her  stores 
were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  pi- 
rates, she  was  permitted  to  proceed  after  being 
plundered;  otherwise  she  was  scuttled  and  her 
crew  thrown  overboard.  Presently  the  French 
buccaneers  established  themselves  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  the  English  in  Jamaica,  and  the  booty 
acquired  in  their  marauding  expeditions  was 
spent  in  the  most  extravagant  way.  Indulging 
in  the  wildest  licentiousness,  immense  sums 
were  squandered  in  gaminff  and  on  their  wo- 
men, in  drunken  revels  and  every  imaginable 
kind  of  debauchery,  until  they  had  beggared 
themselves  and  were  forced  to  embark  in  anoth- 
er expedition.  At  lengtJi  to  such  a  pitdi  did 
the  depredations  of  these  ruffians  proceed,  that 
Spanish  commerce  visibly  declined,  and  Span- 
isn  ships  scarce  dared  to  venture  to  America. 
Alarmed  for  their  own  gains,  the  buccaneers 
changed  their  tactics,  and  from  pillaging  ves- 
sels attacked  fortified  towns. — ^Many  desperate 
characters  made  themselves  conspicuous  in  these 
enterprises.  One  of  them  was  a  Frenchman, 
named  Montbar,  who  had  contracted  a  deadly 
hate  of  the  Spaniards,  by  reading  an  account  of 
their  American  conquests.  He  determined  to 
loin  the  buccaneers  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
his  schemes  of  vengeance.  On  his  passage  to 
the  West  Indies  he  fell  in  wilii  a  Spanish  ship, 
which,  as  usual,  was  at  once  boarded  and  the 
crew  put  to  the  sword.  On  arriving  at  the 
coast  of  St  Domingo  he  ofi4»red  his  services  to 
the  buccaneers,  not  as  commander,  but  as  one 
who  would  be  foremost  in  the  fight.  His  ofier 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  same  day,  falling  in 
with  a  vessel,  he  attacked  her  witfx  fiiry,  and 
scarcely  left  a  Spaniard  alive.  He  dii^layed  the 
same  spirit  afterward  on  every  occasion,  a^id 
earned  the  title  of  the  exterminator.  The  Span- 
iards now  took  the  alarm  and  resolved  to  confine 
Uiemselves  within  their  settlements.  This 
determination  only  stimulated  the  buccaneers  to 
greater  efforts,  in  which  they  were  much  aided 
by  one  of  their  leaders,  Francois  L'Olonnais,  a 
man  of  the  lowest  origin,  who  had  raised  himself 
to  be  master  of  2  boats  and  22  men,  with  which 
he  took  a  Spanish  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  afterward  at  Port-au-Prince  4  more  ves- 
sds,  despatched  to  seize  him.  He  then  sailed 
for  Tortngas,  and  there  meeting  with  Michel  de 
Yasoo,  who  had  signalized  hiniself  by  taking  a 
Spanish  galleon  loaded  with  treasure  under  the 
very  guns  of  Portobello,  the  2  combined  with 
450  men,  sailed  (1666)  to  the  bay  of  YenezueUu 
took  a  fort  at  its  entrance,  spiked  the  gunsLand 
murdered  the  garrison,  250  in  number.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  on  the  lake,  and 
compelled  it  to  capitulate.  Disappointed  in  not 
findmg  treasure  at  Gibraltar,  another  town  on  the 
same  shore,  they  fired  it.  An  immense  ransom 
was  paid  for  Maracaibo,  and  the  buccaneers  car- 
ried off  beside  the  church  bells,  crosses,  and 
pictures,  intending  to  build  a  chapel  at  Tortugaa, 
by  way  a£  thanks  to  Heaven  for  then:  successes. 
But  l^e  most  noted  of  all  these  freebooters,  and 
the  one  whose  name  is  now  most  readily  re- 
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membered.  was  Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman. 
While  L'OionDais  and  De  Basoo  were  wasting  in 
debancherj  their  ill-gotten  gamsfrom  Veneznela^ 
he  sailed  from  Jamidca  in  Dec.  1670,  sorprised 
and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed  his  opera- 
tions against  Panama.  He  at  first  went  to  the 
island  of  St.  Oatharine  to  procore  some  giddes 
if  possible,  and  here  the  governor  of  a  strong  for- 
tress, who  might  have  b^ten  him  oft,  no  sooner 
found  ont  who  he  was  than  he  concerted  with 
him  to  smrender  on  easy  terms,  and  after  keep- 
bg  np  for  some  time  the  ftrce  of  a  cannonade, 
the  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  demolished  the 
fortifications,  and  carried  off  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  They  then  steered  toward 
tiie  Chagres  rirer  and  took  a  fort  at  its  en- 
trance, after  a  gallant  resistance  from  its  com- 
mander, who  was  killed.  Tlien  teaving  some  of 
his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops  up  the 
river  88  miles,  to  Oruces,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed by  land  to  Panama.  He  defeated  some 
troops  sent  ont  to  meet  him,  and  then  entered 
the  dty,  where  he  fbund  a  prodigious  booty, 
with  which  the  buccaneers  departed,  after  firing 
the  pkce  and  carrying  off  a  large  number  ci 
prisoners.— In  1688  an  expedition  was  planned 
Dy  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend,  who  had 
served  among  the  Frendi  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  lifetime;  he  owned  a  frigate,  and  Joining 
a  number  of  other  rufSans  as  desperate  as  him- 
self with  6  vessels  and  1,200  men,  he  sailed  for 
Vera  Oruz,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  land- 
ed, suTDrised  the  fort  and  barracks,  and  sur- 
rounded the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had 
fled  in  terror  for  safety.  The  puntes  then  pil- 
laged the  city,  and  after  they  had  secured  every 
thing  of  value  they  proposed  to  the  citizens  to 
ransom  their  lives  for  about  |2,000,000.  This 
proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  half  of  the 
money  paid  down  forthwith,  when  the  buccaneers 
became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  troops  as 
well  as  a  fleet  of  17  Spanish  vessels,  and  made 
o£^  carrying  with  them  1,600  slaves,  and  sailing 
through  the  enemy's  line  unmolested.  About 
a  year  later  all  the  buccaneers  were  seized  with 
a  sudden  passion  for  plundering  Peru.  Up- 
ward of  4,000  men  Joined  in  this  movement, 
some  sailiug  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
and  others  crossing  the  isthmus.  Many  cities 
along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants massacred;  silver  was  so  common  that 
the  buccaneers  would  not  receive  it  in  ransom, 
and  would  accept  nothing  but  gold,  pearls,  or 
Jewels. — While  these  events  took  place  in  the 
southern  seas,  an  adventurer  ofthe  name  of Gram- 
mont,  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  education, 
and  distinguished  as  a  military  man,  but  obliged 
to  join  the  outlaws  from  his  excesses  with  wine, 
women,  and  play,  made  a  demonstration  in 
1685  against  Oampeachy.  He  landed  with 
his  party  withont  opposition,  but  meeting  800 
Spaniards  outside  oi  the  town  he  defeated  them, 
and  the  combatants  all  entered  the  place  to- 
gether. The  buccaneers  then  turned  the  guns 
of  the  city  against  the  citadel,  but  as  these  did 
little  harm,  they  were  preparing  some  plan  to 


surprise  it  when  news  was  brought  that  it  had 
been  abandoned.  Only  one  man  remained 
fjnithftal  to  his  duty,  refosing  to  quit  his  post, 
and  Grammont  was  so  pleased  with  his  fidelity 
that  he  secured  to  him  all  his  effects,  b^de 
rewarding  him  handsomely.  After  this  the 
maranders  spent  upward  of  2  months  at  Oam- 
peachy, and  rifled  the  countiy  of  evwy  thing 
valuable  for  16  leagues  around ;  proposing  when 
their  treasures  were  embarked  tiiat  the  govern- 
or, who  was  still  in  the  field  with  900  men, 
should  ransom  the  city.  On  his  refiising  to  do 
so,  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  retir- 
ed to  St.  Domingo.—- In  1697  a  squadron  of  7 
ships,  under  the  command  of  a  buccaneer  named 
Pointis,  with  1,200  men,  sidled  from  Europe  to 
attack  Oarthagena.  lliis  was  tiie  greatest  en- 
terprise that  the  buccaneers  ever  attempted,  but 
they  were  perfectly  successful ;  the  city  was 
taken,  and  the  booty  seized  amounted  to  near- 
ly $8,000,000.  The  rapacious  commander  man- 
aged to  secure  for  himself  nearly  aU  of  this 
immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers  exasperated 
with  this  treatment  returned  to  Oarthagena,  and 
there  again  secured  enough  to  repay  them  for 
theur  losses;  but  on  sailing  for  Europe  they 
were  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  Dutdi  and  Engllah 
ships,  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and  most  of  their 
vessels  captured  or  sunk.  This  was  the  last 
considerable  exploit  of  the  buccaneers ;  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  their  leaders  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  none  were  found  to  supply  their 
places,  so  that  by  degrees  the  organizations  fell 
to  pieces;  and  moreover,  many  of  them  -were 
induced  to  accept  civil  and  military  appoint- 
ments to  draw  them  fr^m  tiie  piracy  which 
governments  had  been  unable  to  suppress. 

BUOOABI,  a  free  royal  Austrian  seaport 
town  in  the  circle  of  Fiume  in  Oroatia  ;  pop. 
Y,800.  It  is  on  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Qnamero, 
and  has  a  good  harbor.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Zriny  family,  and  upon  the  conspiracy  of 
the  latter  in  1671  it  was  seized  by  Austria. 

BUOOINUM  (Lat  huceina,  a  trumpet),  a  ge- 
nus of  shells,  the  shape  of  manv  species  of 
which  is  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  while  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  may  be  produced  by  blowing  into 
them.  Their  characteristics  are  a  smooth,  non- 
plioated  columelhi  of  thick  ffibbous  or  flattened 
form,  and  a  short  canal  at  t£e  base  of  the  sheU, 
abruptiy  curved  away  from  the  outer  lip. 
Some  species  of  this  sheQ  are  often  very  lai^ 
and  handsome,  so  that  they  are  used  as  parlor 
ornaments.  Those  commonly  called  harps  are 
the  most  beautiftd  shells  of  this  frtnuly. 

BUOOLEUGH,  or  Buoolbuoh,  an  ancient 
parish  of  Scotland,  but  now  comprehended  ii^ 
the  parish  of  Ettrick,  Selldrkshire.  It  givq 
the  titie  of  duke  to  the  head  of  the  ancient  anj 
illustrious  family  of  Scott.  Buccleugh  is  also 
the  name  of  a  suburban  parish  of  Edinburgh. 

BUCELLAS,  a  villace  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 
madnra,  surrounded  by  an  excellent  grapes 
growing  district.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  specie^ 
of  white  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

BUOENTAUB,  the  i^ded  galley  in  whio^ 
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tbeYenetisn  doge  used  to  8«fl  (nr«r  a  portion 
of  tite  Adriatic  on  evoiy  Aaoeiuaon-day,  aooom* 
jKofed  hj  the  ambanadore  and  rasatora^  and 
espoQse  that  tea  in  the  name  of  the  republic  by 
aroppingarii^intoit 

BUCEPHALUS,  the  eharger  wbioh  carried 
AkuDder  the  Qreat  tbron^  all  hia  campaigiui. 
£b  color  was  white,  and  he  waa  called  '^011- 
eepbkiB"  beoftose  he  had  a  Uadc  mark  reeem- 
bibs  SB  0x^8  head  on  hia  forehead.  The  story 
is,  tittt  a  ootain  Theaaaliaii  ofEered  tte  horae 
forsaletoPhOin,  but  aa  none  of  his  attendanta 
or  eoortienooud  manage  him,  the  king  orders 
ed  hbvwner  to  take  him  away ;  whereon  Alex- 
tftder,  who  was  presenti  openly  ezpreased  his 
regret  at  Ino^  80  fine  an  anhnal.  Philip  im- 
medktelf  n^d  that  he  wonld  bay  the  norae 
if  bisfiQa  eoold ride  him.  Alexander  accepted 
tfaeafe^aDdfloeoBeded  in  the  attempt  The 
hone  would  aeTor  anffer  any  person  to  moont 
him  but  AkxanSer. 

BUCER,  KAnnr,  a  Gemiaii  ref(»mer,  bom 

tt  SdO^Madt,  in  Alaaee,  in  1491,  died  Feb. 

27, 1551.   Hiaieal  name  was  Kahhom  (Oow- 

hon),  which,  aoeording  to  the  fiuhion  among 

th^kaned  of  the  tim&  he  changed  to  a  Greek 

sQalogoa  QSosf,  ez,  ana  npas^  horn).    Sent  at 

the  age  of  f  yens  to  a  Dominican  conrent,  he 

became  the  ol^  of  dialike  and  hoatilify  by 

tlid  mdepeadeikM  of  his  aentunenta,  and  was 

oUiged  to  ee^  an  ai^lnm  in  the  honse  of  a 

ti^     Afterward  lemored  to   Strasbourg, 

he  became  aeqnahited  with  the  writings  of  Me- 

hodithozi  and  Lather.    Alter  conferences  with 

t&e  latter  he  eqwnsed  the  principles  of  the  ref- 

^matioiL   He  was,  however,  inclined  to  &yor 

ihefieotioieDtsof  ZwingSi  rather  than  those  of 

Lether,  tfaoa^  he  was  alwaya  a  pacificator  be- 

tweea  than.    This  was  a  marked  featore  of  his 

e^ineter.   To  the  conference  of  Smalkald  Bn- 

esr  hai  hrooght  a  conleasion  known  in  history 

iitheooof€e8ioncf  the4dtiea  fromOonstanoe. 

IfemniogeiL  Strasbourg,  and  Lindao,  which  did 

iwtvaywQil  agree  with  the  langaage  of  the 

a^QonUeldtii  artide  of  the  Angsbnrg  con- 

ft»oB.    Baeer,  ever  ready  with  expedients, 

htrodaoed  nto  ^be  confession  an  acknowledge 

■BK  of  a  '^presence  of  Christ  for  the  hand  and 

Md^"andBothe4  iitieawere  saved  to  the 

Ki|98o(8aiaIkald.     In  1648  he  waa  smnmon- 

^to^iMbBrg  to  sign  the  ItUerim^  an  act  by 

wtif&Cbrias  y.  eoajght  to  make  a  temporaiy 

V^^  iMtHMD  the  (^thdica  and  Protestanta 

vBtS  bdfMd  call  a  general  coonciL    Bacer. 

^  all  Ui  peaee-loTing  propendtiesi  refhsea 

^8ga  2&Bdoeamenty  and  rendered  himself  ob- 

Mns  to  Oiarlee.     In  this  jonctnre  he  ao- 

9^^propoea]a  of  Crenmer  to  remove  to 

2^iad,  aod  accordingly  departed  for  that 

IJjBfap  ia  1640,  where  he  was  immediately 

9<ted  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Cambridge. 

vfived,  however,  only  2  years  after  his  re- 

2]^  After  he  had  been  dead  6  years  his 

w  vas  dog  up,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 

^^  vpright  to  a  stake,  in  company  with 

^  of  Faghtt  (who  had  left  Germany  at  the 
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same  time  and  for  the  same  reasons),  andbnni* 
ed,  and  his  tomb  demolished.  Under  Elizabeth 
the  tomba  of  Bncer  and  Fagins  were  rebnilt> 
Bocer'a  writings  were  both  in  Latin  and  Ger« 
man.  A  commentary  on  the  Paalms  deserves 
mention  for  its  excellence,  and  for  being  pub* 
lished  at  first  nnder  an  assnmed  name. 

BUCH,  Lbopold  yoK,  a  German  gedogisty was 
born  at  Sto^  in  the  Prqssian  province  of  Bran^ 
denborg,  April  26, 1774,  died  in  Berlin,  March  4, 
1868.  At  16  he  was  placed  nnder  the  care  of 
Werner  at  the  mining  academy  of  IVeiberg^ 
where  Alexander  von  Hmnboldt  was  amonghia 
fdlloW'^tadents.  Yon  Bach  made  ^amdprQgresl^ 
and  manifested  a  pecnliar  i^titnde  for  geo» 
logical  studies,  as  well  as  mineralo|nr.  hi 
1797  he  published  his  *^  Ootlines  of  a  SuneraL- 
og^cal  Descripticm  of  Landeck,"  and  Mb  *^  Out- 
lines of  a  ^Geognostic  Description  of  Sileda." 
hi  these  works  he  gives  the  results  of  his  nun- 
eralogioal  and  geological  investigations  of  tba 
moantains  ol  Silesia,  which  had  never  previa 
OQsly  been  systematically  erokved.  Werner, 
the  director  of  the  academy,  nad  proponndea 
the  Nq>tunian  theory  of  geologioal  formation, 
and  Von  Bnch,  asa  yonngman.  wannly  esponsed 
his  master's  theory.  In  his  first  investigationa 
he  dassed  basalt^  gneiss,  and  micanachist  among 
the  aqneons  formations.  In  1797  Yon  Bach  met 
again  with  his  old  fBllow-stndent  at  Sdtzborg^ 
and  while  he  waa  endoring  Stjrria  fmd  the  Alpa 
in  tiiat  neighborhooo,  Hnmboldt  was  engaged 
in  some  very  important  meteorological  and  eo- 
diometrical  reeeiurches  in  the  same  reffiona  In 
the  spring  of  1798  Yon  Bnch  parsoed  his  geo* 
logical  excursions  into  Italy,  and  his  investiga- 
tions there  nnsettied  his  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  Werner's  Neptnnian  theory;  he  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  the  lenottic  and  pyroxenic  vari- 
eties of  basaltic  rocks  must  be  of  igneons  form- 
ation. In  1799  he  went  to  Kaplea,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  Mount  Yesavins,  which  he  r»* 
vifflted  on  Ang.  12,  1806,  in  company  with  . 
Hnmboldt  and  Gay-Lnssao,  the  IVench  sa- 
vant, at  the  time  of  an  enxptioa  of  the  sreat 
volcano.  In  1802  he  visited  the  sonui  of 
Pnmoe  and  explored  the  regions  of  extinct 
volcanoes  in  Anvergne.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  Pny-de'D6me,  with  its  cone  of  txachyta 
rock  and  its  beds  of  basaltic  lava,  convinced 
him  of  the  natmtil  &cts  of  igneons  formations^ 
and  induced  him  to  abandon  Werner's  exclnsive 
doctrines  of  aqneoos  formation.  The  resolts  of 
tiiese  geologioal  researches  were  published  in 
his  Geaiyno9tiiek$  Beobaehtungm  avf  ^imh 
dwrth  AutteMand  und  Italien  (2  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1802-1809).  From  the  south  of  Europe 
Yon  Buch  turned  to  the  north,  and  from  July, 
1806,  to  October,  1808,  he  explored  the  Scandi- 
navian islands,  carrying  his  investigations  as  for 
as  the  North  cape,  and  establishing  his  head- 
quarters in  the  desert  island  of  MagerCe. 
The  results  of  these  researches  were  some  very 
important  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  geolog- 
ical formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  ih^  c&' 
matology  of  difforent  regions^  and  the  geography 
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loal  distribntion  of  plants.  Von  Bach  vas  the 
&8t  to  sQggest  the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
elevation  of  the  land  of  Sweden  abo^e  the  level 
<^  the  sea,  from  the  region  of  Frederickshall  as 
figor  as  Abo.  The  results  of  these  explorations 
were  published  in  his  ^'  Travels  in  Norway  and 
in  Lapland,''  2  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1810.  His  ex- 
plorations of  the  Alps,  in  Bwitcerland,  and  of 
the  mountains  in  Germany,  induced  Yon  Buoh 
to  put  forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  cbuns 
(tf  mountains  have  never  been  covered  by  the 
sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  upheavings 
through  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  paral- 
lel dureotion  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  prin- 
<npal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.  This 
auj^lion  had  already  been  made  by  Avioenna, 
or  Ebn-^ina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  phydcian  of 
•the  11th  century,  and  it  has  since  been  de- 
veloped into  a  general  theory  by  £he  de 
Beanmont.  About  this  time,  also,  Yon  Budh 
published  his  views,  which  have  eince  been 
-confumed  by  the  labors  of  NOggerath,  wilh  re- 
gard to  the  formation  of  amygdaloid  agates,  or 
idmond  stones,  in  the  porosities  of  meiaphyre. 
In  1816  Yon  Buoh  went  to  the  Oanaiy  islands, 
accompanied  by  Christian  Smith,  the  Norwe- 
gian botanist,  who  perished  in  the  unfortunate 
eiq)edition  of  Oapt.  Tuckey  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Congo.  The  volcanic  islands,  with  their 
C^gantic  peak  of  Teneriffe,  became  the  basis  of 
an  elaborate  series  of  investigations  on  the  na- 
ture of  volcanic  activity,  and  the  results  pro- 
duced by  fire,  which  he  published  in  his  Physir 
hUiiehe  Beschreibung  aer  Oanaruehen  Inseln 
(Berlin,  1825).  He  next  visited  the  bssaltio 
group  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scothmd.  He  continued  his  geological  ex- 
oursions  and  investigations,  hi  &ciy  almost  inces- 
santly until  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Eight 
months  befbre  he  died  he  made  another  visit  to 
the  extinct  volcanic  regions  of  Auvergne  in  the 
south  of  France.  His  life  was  one  continued 
round  of  observation,  travel,  and  investigation. 
Being  a  bachelor,  the  ties  of  home  did  not  ob- 
struct his  taste  for  travelling  to  any  region  of 
the  globe  where  scientific  curiosity  attracted 
him.  His  journeys  and  his  explorations  were 
made  mostly  on  foot ;  with  a  change  of  linen  in 
his  ample  pockets  and  a  geological  hammer,  he 
was  equipped  for  any  journey,  and  his  own 
busy  mind  was  all  the  company  he  needed  in 
his  travels.  6uq)i  was  the  mode  of  life  and  the 
career  of  the  man  whom  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt deems  ^'  the  greatest  geologist  of  the  age." 
BUOHAN,  David,  a  British  voyager  and 
explorer,  bom  in  1780.  He  obtained  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  the  navy  in  1806,  and  in 
1810  commanded  in  that  capacity  the  schooner 
Adonis  on  the  Newfoundland  station.  His 
admiral^  Sir  John  Duckworth,  despatched  him 
to  the  nver  Exploits,  for  the  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  interior  and  opening  a  communication 
with  the  natives.  He  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  January,  1811,  and  with  84  men 
and  8  guides  penetrated  through  the  greatest 
-difficulties  130  miles  into  the  country,    finding 


at  length  a  village  of  wigwams,  he  took  its 
inhabitants,  75  in  number,  captive,  and  treated 
them  so  well  as  to  induce  4  to  acoompany  him 
to  a  place  where  he  had  deposited  presents  for 
them.    But  so  great  was  the  hatred  inspired 
by  the  cruelty  <^  earlier  travellers  that  Buchan 
on  his  return  found  the  wigwams  deserted 
and  2  of  his  sailors,  whom  he  had  left  as  host- 
ages, beheaded  and  horriblv  mutilated.    In 
1816,  Buchan  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  in  1818  was  appomted  to  the 
command  of  an  arctic  expedition.   The  Green- 
land whalers  havixig  reported  the  sea  to  be 
remarkably  clear  of  ice,  the  admiraltT  fitted 
out  2  expeditions  that  year— one  to  discover 
the  north-west  passage,  the  other  to  reach  the 
north  pole.    The  first  was  intrusted  to  Obtain 
^oon  Sir  John)  Boss  and  Lieutenant  (soon  Sir 
Edward)  Parry,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexan- 
der.  It  proved  unsucceasfnl,  and  much  dissatis- 
faction was  felt  with  its  conduct  The  Dorothea 
and  Trent  were  the  vessels  selected  for  the 
other  expedition,  under  Captain  Buchan  and 
Lieutenant    (afterward   Sir   John^  Franklin. 
Among  the  officers  were  several  who  have 
since  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
voyages.     The  2  vessels,  admirably  provided 
with  all  the  scientific  equipments  of  an  arcdo 
voyage,  sailed  in  April  and  reached  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  Magdalena   bay,  Spitzbergen, 
about  June  1.     There  they  found  wakoses 
in  abundance,  and  immense  glaciers  from  the 
sides  of  which  avalanches  would  fall  every 
now  and  then  with  the  crack  of  a  tbonder- 
dap.    Before  them  rose  that  gigantic  barrier 
of  ice  which  has  hitherto  frustrated  every 
effort  to  reach  the  north  pole.     Twice  they. 
attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vain.    On  June 
7,  they  put  to  sea,  and  after  several  efforts 
to  force  a  passage,  were  shut  up  for  13  days 
in  a  fioe  of  ice  within  3  miles  of  land,  and 
with  the  water  so  shoal  that  they  conld  see 
the  bottom.     At  length  the  field  separated 
and  bore  to   the   south  at  the  rate  of  S 
4nUes  an  hour.    They  reached  the  open  sea  and 
took  shelter  in   Fair  Haven«     On  July  6, 
finding  that  the  ice  was  again  driving  north* 
ward,  they  emerged  from  their  harbor  and 
sailed  northward  until  the  barrier  of  ice  closed 
upon  them,  reaching  the  latitude  80°  34'  K., 
which  was  the  most  northerly  point  gained. 
They  attempted  in  vain  to  drag  the  voxels  on 
by  ropes  and  ice-anchors,  for  the  current  car- 
ried tiiem  8  miles  an  hour  to  tiie  southward. 
The  only  result  of  the   effort  was  the  loss 
of  several  lives.    Ci^tain  Buchan  then  stood 
over  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland,  but  both 
vessels  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of   wind, 
which,  with  the  constant  shock  from  floating 
ice^  so  disabled  the  Dorothea  tiiat  she  was  in  a 
foundering   condition.      Lieutenant   Franklin 
wished  to  tir  again  with  the  Trent  which  was 
much  less  damaged,  but  it  was  thought  best 
that  both  vessels  should  go  home  together, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  after  making  such 
repairs  as   they  could   at  Fair  Haven.     On 
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ka^  80  ibey  put  to  sea,  and  on  Oct  5ld 
anired  at  IXeptfiH^  In  1828,  Bochan  was 
promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  ciq[>tain,  and  com- 
manded for  some  time  on  board  the  Grass- 
liopper  Hie  Newfonndland  station.  Two  years 
sfterward,  he  became  high  sheriff  of  that 
t/Aonjy  which  poet  he  held  for  several  years. 
He  then  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  the 
nocthem  seas,  from  which  he  never  retomed. 
His  ^p  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnmed  at 
sea,  bat  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the 
feei  In  1830,  the  admiralty  struck  his  name 
from  the  list  of  living  csptains.  The  bad  sno- 
eesB  of  his  arcUo  expeditions  has  deprived 
Bnchan  cf  the  gHory  which  his  ability,  perse- 
veranee,  and  oonrage  deserve.  He  wrote  po 
aoooimt  of  his  voyase,  bnt  Captain  Beeohey. 
who  serred  on  board  the  Trent,  has  sappliea 
the  oamalan.  Science  is  indebted  to  him  for 
important  obeervations  npon  marine  nnder-cnr- 
rents,  the  variati<His  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
the  temperature  of  the  deep  sea  as  compared 
with  tiu^  of  the  sorfiftce,  and  the  compression 
of  the  ^obe  at  the  poles. 

BUCHAN,  EuzABKiH  (Sdifson),  the  fonnder 
of  a  Sootcii  sect,  now  extinct  bom' near  Banf( 
in  1788,  died  in  1791.  Bne  was  educated 
in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  chnrch,  but  on  her 
marriwe  to  Bowtt  Bnchan,  in  Glasgow,  be* 
came,  luce  him,  a  bnrgher  seoeder.  In  1779,  or 
ti»reaboot,  she  broached  dogmas  of  her  own, 
eooQ  deserted  her  hnsband  and  moved  to 
Irvine,  where  she  made  a  number  of  converts, 
tmoog  them  l£r.  Hugh  IThyte,  a  relief  dergy- 
Qan.  In  1784^  the  people  assaulted  Mr.  Whyte^s 
bGQSQ,  which  ^e  J3nchanites  had  made  their 
Ubemacie.  They  then,  46  persons  in  all,  set 
op  s  sort  of  community  at  a  farm-house  18 
miles  from  Dumfries,  waiting  for  the  millennium 
or  Ae  day  of  judgment,  fasting  for  weeks  in 
t^  CTpe^ntion  that  they  would  be  fed  like  the 
young  rsveua  that  cry,  and  abjuring  all  fleshly 
vamtiea.  A  lew  lelt,  accusing  Mrs.  Buchan  of 
tyisony  and  dishonesty,  but  the  minority  of 
her  toIsiIbs  were  fiiithfbl  to  her  to  the  last. 
She  called  her  disciples  around  her  death-bed 
md  ooomranicated  to  them,  as  a  secret,  that 
Ae  was  the  virgin  Mary,  who  had  been  wan- 
dering througjh  the  world  since  the  Saviour's 
death,  and  that  she  was  only  going  to  sleep 
now,  and  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the  new 
Tmisalmm  Her  disciples,  in  the  expectation 
of  bar  le-eppearance,  refiosed  to  bury  her  until 
ordered  hj  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

BUCHAN,  PfeTXB,  a  Scotch  antiquary,  au- 
thor of  2  volumes  of  ^'  Ballads  of  the  North  of 
Sootiaad,'*  and  of  kindred  works,  and  celebrated 
for  hiaerahufliam  ibr  the  legendary  lore  of  his 
eoyutry,  bom  in  1774  died  in  London,  Sept. 
My  18S^  He  travelled  over  Scotiand,  collect- 
ing aonga  never  before  published,  and  thus 
broi^it  A  great  number  of  Scotch  ballads  for 
the^nt  time  before  the  public. 

BUCOSAK)  WiLUAic,  physician,  bom  at 
Anervm,  in  Scotland^  1729,  died  in  London, 
Feb.  SS,  1805.    After  practising  for  a  short 


time  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  distin* 
guished  himself  by  his  successful  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  There, 
in  1770,  he  published  his  ^^  Domestic  Medicine,** 
of  which,  during  his  lifetime,  19  editions,  each 
of  6,000,  were  published.  It  was  translated 
into  all  the  modem  languages,  has  been  con- 
stantly and  largely  renrinted  in  the  United 
States,  and  obtained  for  me  author,  on  its  first 
success,  a  complimentary  letter  and  gold 
medal  from  the  empress  of  Bussia. 

BUOHAN,  BuLLEBs  of,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,,  near  the  town  of  Peterhead,  and 
Shuns  Oastie,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Enroll,  are 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  visited 
it  in  July,  1814)  as  ^'a  huge  rocky  caldron, 
into  which  the  sea  rushes  through  a  nat- 
ural arch  of  rock."  He  walked  round  the 
top,  and  adds:  ^*In  one  place  the  path  is 
omv  about  2  feet  wide,  and  a  monstrous  pre- 
cipice on  either  side.  We  then  rowed  into 
the  caldron  or  buUer  from  beneath,  and  saw 
nothing  around  us  but  a  regular  wall  of  blade 
rock,  and  nothing  above  but  the  blue  sky.  In 
the  side  of  the  caldron  opens  a  deep  black 
cavern."  This  place  was  visited  by  Dr.  John- 
son and  James  Boswell  in  August,  1778.  In 
describing  it,  Boswell  says  that  the  force  of  the 
tempest  must  have  driven  the  sea  through  the 
rock.  He  adds :  *^  We  walked  around  this  mon- 
strous caldron.  In  some  places  the  rock  is 
very  narrow,  and  on  each  side  is  a  sea  deep 
enough  for  a  mau-of-war  to  ride  in,  so  that  it 
is  somewhat  horrid  to  move  along."  The 
caves  below  were  formerly  used  by  smugglers* 
In  a  high  gale,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  great 
force.  An  old  fisherman  told  Scott  that  he 
had  seen  it  flying  over  the  natural  wall  of  the 
buller,  which  cannot  be  less  than  200  feet  high. 

BUCHANAN".  I.  A  north-western  county 
of  Missouri;  area  about  415  sq.  m.  The  Mis- 
souri river  separates  it  from  the  Lidian  terri- 
toiy ;  it  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Platte  river, 
and  drained  by  Castile  and  Livingston  creeks. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in 
1850  amounted  to  121,682  bushels  of  wheat. 
1,985,718  of  Indian  com,  56,549  of  oats,  and 
80,078  poundsof  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills^ 
9  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and 
625  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capita], 
St.  tfoseph.  Pop.  in  1856,  15,818,  of  whom 
1,798  were  slaves.  II.  A  north-eastern  coun^  of 
Iowa ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Wap- 
(dpinioon  river  and  BufEiedo  creek,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  timber  and  water.  The  productions 
in  1866  were  2,055  tons  of  hay,  46,121  bushels 
of  wheat,  41,762  of  oats,  184,699  of  Indian 
com,  27,949  of  potatoes,  and  58,199  lbs.  of 
butter.  Capital,  Independence.  Pop.  in  1866, 
5,125. 

BUCHAIJAN",  Claxtdixjs,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of 
the  East  India  company,  bom  near  Glasgow  in 
1766,  died  in  Brozboume,  Eng.,  Feb.  9, 1816.  In 
1796  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  and  when  the  marquis  Wellesley 
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foimded  a  college  at  Fort  WUliam,  he  was  nomi- 
nated vice-provoBt  and  classical  professor.  He 
vas  the  author  of  *^  Ohristian  Researches,'*  and 
other  worics,  which  had  a  ^eat  influence  both 
in  England  and  America  m  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  religious  public  to  the  promotion 
of  Oliristianity  in  India.  He  was  employed  in 
superintending  an  edition  of  the  Syriao  Testa- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BUOHAKAN,  Gbobob,  a  Scottish  author  of 
tiie  16th  century,  bom  in  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  1506,  died  Sept  28^  1682.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris  about  1620  for  his  education,  returned  in 
about  2  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  162S  was  en- 
gaged in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of  a 
castle  in  England.  Two  years  later  he  took  a 
degree  at  8L  Andrew's,  and  in  1627  went  again 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected  with 
the  university  about  10  years.  In  1687  he  was 
agzun  in  Scotland,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  King  James,  when  he  wrote  some  satirical 
poems  directed  against  the  monks  and  friars. 
The  animosity  of  the  church  party,  and  espe- 
cially of  Cardinal  Beaton,  obliged  him  to  flee, 
and  he  repaired  successively  to  London,  to 
Paris,  to  Bordeaux,  and  to  Portugal.  His 
occupation  was  probably  that  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  in  the  universities,  but  he 
published  4  tragedies  upon  the  classical  model, 
and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which  his 
name  became  widely  known.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1668,  and  in  1662  was  at  court  in 
Scotland,  and  classical  tutor  to  Queen  Mary. 
As  such  he  lived  upon  terms  of  apparent  inti- 
macy with  her,  and  was  made  principal  of  St« 
Leonard's  college,  in  1666.  He  now  openly 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  took  the  side 
of  that  party  both  in  church  and  state,  was  a 
member  and  moderator  of  the  assemblies  of  tiie 
church,  and  held  some  important  secular  offices. 
His  FratreiFraterrimi,  another  satire  upon  the 
fnars,  was  published  in  1664.  In  1566,  and 
again  in  1667,  he  collected  and  published  an 
edition  of  his  poems.  He  was  the  author  of  tiie 
^*  Detection  of  Qoeen  Mary's  Actions,"  before 
the  tribunal  appointed  to  examine  her  at  York, 
in  1668,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in 
England,  and  used  to  blacken  her  fame.  On 
this  account  he  has  been  subiected  by  her 
friends  to  accusations  of  the  darkest  treachery. 
In  1670  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
James  VI.,  then  4  years  old.  The  year  1679 
was  marked  by  the  publication  of  his  De  Jure 
Begni  apud  Scotot,  a  treatise,  under  the  form  <^ 
a  dialogue,  concerning  the  institutions  of  Soot- 
land,  upon  the  principles  of  government  and 
society.  For  nearly  2  centuries  this  book, 
which  incidcates  the  doctrine  that  governments 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  was  held  up 
as  containing  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and  rebel- 
lion. It  has  had  the  honor  of  many  courtly 
refotationa,  and  of  being  bornt,  together  with 
the  works  of  Milton,  in  1688,  at  Oxford,  and 
again,  in  1684,  received  a  formal  condemnation 
and  burning  from  the  Scotch  pa>Hament  His 
last  prodaction,   the  JSerum  AiiiAonan  Hu- 


(oria,  in  20  books,  was  published  in  1582, 
the  year  of  his  death,  but  he  is  now  remember- 
ed chiefly  for  his  translation  of  the  psalms  into 
Latin  versa  His  mother  tongue  was  probably 
the  Gaelic,  but  the  celebrity  of  his  writings  has 
been  to  some  extent  due  to  tibe  elegance  of  ; 
their  latinity. 

BUOHAKAN,  Jamxs,  15th  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Stony 
Batter,  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791. 
His  father,  James  Buchanan,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1788;  his  mother  was  Hm- 
beth  Spear,  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer  of 
Adams  co^  Penn.    The  father  oommenced  life 
as  a  hardy  pioneer,  but,  by  successftQ  industry, 
soon  acquired  that  competency  which  enabled 
him  to  give  his  son  a  classical  education.  Mr. 
Buchanan  graduated  at  Dickinson  college,  Car- 
lisle, in  1809,  with  high  honor.    In  Dec  of  that 
year  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  James  Hopkins,  oi  Lancaster,  and 
was  admitted  to  ti!ie  bar  Nov.  17, 1812,  being 
then  littie  more  than  21  years  old.    A  law- 
yer of  not  more  than  4  years*  standing,  and 
not  over  25  years  of  age,  he  successfully  de- 
fended, unaided  bv  senior  counsel,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1816-'1T  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate,  a 
distinguished  judge,  who  was  tried  upon  ar- 
ticles   of  impeachment.     His    practice  in- 
creased with  his  reputation,  his  professional 
busdness  accumulate,   and  his  name  occurs 
oftener  in  the  "  Reports  *'  of  the  state  than  that 
of  any  other  lawyer  of  his  time :  thus  he  found 
himself,  at  the  age  of  40,  enabled  to  retire  from 
the  profession.    Once  only  after  his  retirement 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  reappear  at  the 
bar,  and  that  was  in  an  action  of  ^ectment, 
which  involved  the  onlj  little  property  of  a 
widow.    The  case  was  surrounaed  by  great 
technical  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Buchanan  snc- 
eeeded  in  establishinff  the  widow's  title.    At 
the  age  of  28  Mr.  Buchanan  became  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  In  the  progress 
of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  Stete^^ 
and  England,  the  BritieAi  had  taken  and  de  i 
stroyed  the  public  buildings  at  Washingtonj 
This  act  caused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation 
throughout  the  country.     At  a  public  meeting 
in  Lancaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  tiiough  a  federalist^ 
made  an  appeal  in  fiivor  of  a  vigorous  prosec^ 
tion  of  the  war,  while  he  himself  lieaded  a  listo 
volunteers  to  march  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore 
The  company  was  commanded  by  Jud^e  Heni^ 
8hippen,  Mr.  Buchanan  willingly  tiding  th 
posilaon  of  private  soldier.     They  marched  1 
Baltimore  under  the  command  of  Major  Charlj 
Sterret  Bidgeley,  but   their  services  not  b| 
ing  reouired,  they  were  there  honorably  c\] 
chargea.    In  the  legislature,  to  which  he  vi\ 
elected  in  Oct.  1814^  he  supported  every  me^ 
ure  of  national  defence.     When  Philadelpl 
was  threatened,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylva^ 
was  obliged  to  depend  on  her  own  resour< 
for  the  means  of  repelling  the  British  fore 
Mr.  Buchanan  made  the  moat  urgent  appeals 
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fhepafcriodsm  of  the  legikkiiire  to  adopt  effi* 
QCfltmeasnres  of  reiieU    Being  reelected  to  the 
l^gbiatore  ia  1815,  he  gave  his  ardent  support 
to  a  bin,  which  was  passed,  appropriating  the 
sam of  $800,000  as  aloan  to  the  United  States, 
to  p«7  the  militia  and  volnnteers  of  the  state  in 
the  U.  S.  sendee.    In  1820  Mr.  Bnohanan  en- 
tered congress^  and  his  first  elaborate  speech, 
d^rered  Jan.  11, 1822,  on  a  deficiency  in  the 
mflitary  impropriation,  was  in  support  of  fede- 
ral anthority,  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
then  secretaiy  of  the  treasnry.    His  speech  on 
the  baoknipt  law,  delivered  March  12,  took  high 
eottstitational  gronnd.    The  law,  as  originally 
propoeed,  embnoed  only  the  mercantile  classes, 
hot  an  amendment  was  proposed,  which  extend- 
ed it  to  aU  dtixens  of  the  Union.    Against  this 
Mr.  Bochttoan  entered  his  protest     "  We  are 
now  csHed  npon,**  said  he,  "  to  decide  the  fate 
of  a  measore  of  awM  importance.    The  most 
dreadfol  ieq>OD8lbility  rests  upon  ns.    We  are 
not  now  to  determine  merely  whether  a  bank- 
rupt law  ahaU  be  extended  to  the  trading  classes 
of  the  eoramnnity,  but  whe^er  it  shall  embrace 
erery  eitiaen  of  the  Union,  and  spread  its  de- 
moralizing infloenoe  over  the  whole  sorface  of 
aodety.'*  Immediately  after  this  speech  the  qnes- 
tion  waa  taken  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated 
by  a  Tote  ci  99  noes  to  72  ayes,  a  nuyority  of 
the  soathem  members  voting  against  the  bilL 
On  the  tarifiTqaestion,  which  was  subsequently 
ii'^mm^^  Mr.  Bn<disaian  expressed  the  views 
which  he  haa  ever  once  entertained,  to  wit: 
That  dnties  ought  to  be  raised  merely  for  reve- 
nue, thoogh  in  the  indirect  operation  of  a  tariff 
of  datiea,  o^rtain  neoessary  domestic  manufac- 
cores  may  be  more  benefited  than  others.    **  I 
confess,"  he  said,  when  the  debate  had  taken  a 
sectional  torn,  "^  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  in- 
flammstory  ^eechea  of  this  kind  within  these 
waBa,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  union.    I 
never  iBd  expect  to  hear  the  East  counselling 
the  Sootii  to  re8]stano6|  that  we  might  thus  be 
detecxed  firom  proseoutmg  a  measure  of  policy 
mged  upon  ns  by  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
If  I  know  myacd^  I  am  a  politician  neither  of 
the  Etmt  nor  of  the  .West  of  the  North  nor  of  the 
So^h.    I  therefore  shall  forever  avoid  any  ex- 
moioiifl^  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must 
be  to  craate  sectional  jealousies,  sectional  divi- 
■00%  and,  at  length,  disunion,  that  worst  and 
last  cf  all  politi^  calamities."    At  the  next 
seMKi  of  eongresB  the  tariff  question  came  up 
as  Hm  **  American  oystera,"  a  title  bestowed  on 
it  by  ILr.  day;  but  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  for  it 
si^ly  as  a  revenue  measure,  imperiously  de- 
jaaDdsd  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury. 
Daring  the  election  of  president  by  the  house  of 
representatives  in  1825,  Mr.  Buchanan  insisted 
on  its  taking  place  in  presence  of  the  people, 
with  liie  gaueries  of  the  house  open  to  the  pub- 
fic,  sad  not  in  secret  conclave,  as  was  snsg^sted 
hf  some  of  tiie  members  and  senators.    He  was 
opposed  to  the  mission  to  Panama,  projected 
and  advocated  with  all  the  ardor  and  persuasive 
yi^qtifnfte  of  Mr.  Clay.   Mr.  Buchaoau,  as  early 


as  1824,  had  his  mi^vings  as  to  the  ultimate 
fiftte  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, and  he  cautioned  congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  entangling  alli- 
ances with  them.  The  United  States  had 
strongly  protested  ag^nst  the  island  of  Cuba 
falling  into  the  hands  of  any  European  power 
but  Spain,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  equally  op- 
posed to  its  being  seized  either  by  Mexico  or 
Oolombia.  If  either  of  them  attempted  to 
revolutionize  Cuba,  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  a  servile  war  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. He  held  that  Ouba  is  of  immense 
commercial  importance  to  the  United  States ; 
but  that  in  a  practical  and  strategetical  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  It  com- 
mands, from  its  geographical  position,  the  en- 
trance to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  any  power 
in  possession  of  it  may,  with  a  small  naval 
force,  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  thus  effectually  tie  up  one  of  the  great 
arteries  of  our  foreign  conunerce.  The  ex- 
ample of  insurrection  there  might  prove  per- 
nicious to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the 
southern  states,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
over  OTur  own  country. — ^He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1828,  and  the 
roi^jority  of  50,000,  which  Pennsylvania  gave 
for  Gen.  Jackson,  furnishes  proof  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  support.  He  himself  was  at  the 
same  time  reelected  to  congress,  and  duriag 
the  following  session  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Judiciary  committee,  which  position  had  previ- 
ously been  occupi^  bv  Daniel  Webster.  It 
was  during  this  session  that  articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  passedagainst  a  judicial  officer,  James 
H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S. 
for  Missouri,  upon  which  he  was  subsequently 
tried  before  the  senate.  The  case  was  briefly 
this:  In  Dec.  1825,  Judge  Peck  decided 
against  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  children 
of  one  Antoine  Soulard  to  certain  lands  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  the  then  territory  of 
Arkansas.  Luke  K  Lawless,  of  St  Ix)uis, 
had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  prosecuting 
the  daim,  and  when  the  decision  of  the 
ludge  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  published, 
Mr.  Lawless  wrote  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
in  which  he,  in  respectful  language,  enumer- 
ated the  errors  into  which  the  judge  had  fallen. 
Upon  this.  Judge  Peck  had  him  summoned, 
and  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  act 
in  his  profession,  but  actually  committed  him 
to  prison.  Mr.  Lawless  made  complaint  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  where  his  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 
The  committee  unanimously  reported  articles  of 
impeachment  agdnst  the  Judge,,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  house  and  presented  to  the 
eenate,  and  upon  which  the  latter  body  resolved 
itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  his  trial. 
Five  managers  were  chosen  by  ballot  on  the 
part  of  the  house  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
viz. :  James  Buchanan  of  Penn..  Henry  R.  Storrs 
of  N.  Y.,  George  McDuffle  of  8.  0.,  Ambrose 
Spencer  of  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Wickliffe  of  Ey. 
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TnUium  IHrt  and  Jonfttlian  Meredith  were  the 
counsel  of  Judge  Peck.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and 
became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  American 
Jurisprudence,  "iir.  Buchanan  closed  the  case, 
confining  himself  solely  to  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutioim  questions  inyolved,  and  to  pointing 
out  the  difference  between  the  principles  which 
govern  EngMi  courts  and  those  which  under 
the  constitution  must  govern  those  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  senate,  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  21,  refused  to  punish  Judge  Peck,  it 
shortly  aftmvard  unanimously  passed  an  act 
obviating  whatever  technical  objections  then 
stood  in  i^e  way  of  his  conviction,  and  so 
framed  the  law  that  no  judge  has  since  ven- 
tured to  commit  a  similar  offence.  In  1881,  at 
the  close  of  his  5th  term,  Mr.  Buchanan  volun- 
tarily withdrew  from  congress,  but  was  soon 
afterward  selected  by  Gen.  Jackson  as  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
8t  Petersburg.  In  this  capacity,  no  concluded 
the  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  which  secured  to  our  mer- 
chants and  navigators  important  privileges  in 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas.  In  1883,  on  his  re- 
turn from  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  A  great  revulsion- 
in  politics  had  taken  place  during  his  absence 
from  the  country.  A  rupture  nad  occurred 
between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son's first  cabinet;  a  new  tariff  had  been  enacted 
after  an  impas^oned  struggle,  and  the  battle 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  U.  S. 
bank  had  begun  and  been  led  to  a  final  issue. 
The  first  symptoms  of  that  sectional  animosity 
which  has  since  been  gradually  on  the  increase, 
were  already  observable  in  and  out  of  congress. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  such  important 
measures  as  tne  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
the  U.  S.  bank,  the  abrogation  of  its  charter,  the 
tariff  and  the  force  bill,  ^ould  follow  each  other 
in  quick  succession  and  affect  such  a  variety  of 
interests,  without  exciting  those  who  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved  to  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance. That  resistance  extended  even  to  the 
fovemment  officials,  and  with  a  man  of  Gen. 
ackson's  unbending  character,  naturally  led  to 
a  pretty  general  removal  from  office.  The  cry 
of  "proscription"  was  raised  in  consequence,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  deprive  the  preddent  of  the  power  of 
removal  from  office  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  Mr.  Buchanan  argued  the 
necessity  of  anpointing  officials  by  the  president 
alone  during  tne  recess  of  congress,  and  exposed 
the  personal  hostility  to  Gen.  Jackson  which 
prompted  all  these  proceedings.  The  opposition 
of  the  U.  S.  senate  to  the  acts  and  measures 
of  Gen.  Jackson  rose  to  historical  impor- 
tance, and  only  terminated  with  the  close  of 
that  extraordinary  man's  career,  when  that 
body  itself  expunged  the  record  of  its  animosity 
by  a  decisive  vote. — ^During  the  session  of 
1885~'86,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 


national  politics,  as  to  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
has  never  made  any  secret  of  lus  views.  As 
he  perceived,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
which  swayed  the  public  mind  of  Europe  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  18Ui  century,  had,  in 
their  indefinite  expansion,  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  African  negroes.  With  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  1814,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and 
equeJity,  as  far  as  it  related  to  Europeans, 
had  effectually  received  its  quietus;  but  the 
sovereign  princes  who,  during  the  same  year, 
met  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  thought  this 
a  fit  occasion  to  exhibit  their  regard  for  the 
negroes,  in  other  words,  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  for  the  blacks  out  of  Europe- 
while  that  of  the  whites  in  Europe  was  haulea 
down  and  furled.  The  emperor  of  Busda,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
could  without  danger  proclaim  that  every  ne- 
gro touching  their  soil  should  be  firee.  They 
had  none  but  white  serfs^  and  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  negroes  takmg  refuge  in  their 
countries.  They  could  contend  against  the 
slave  trade  in  which  they  had  never  been  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly  interested,  and  they  ri^ed 
nothing  in  proclaiming  the  abstract  right  to 
freedom  of  the  negro,  after  they  had  made  a 
covenant  amouff  themselves  to  put  down  by 
force  any  struggle  for  constitutional  liberty  in 
Europe.  The  government  which,  about  that 
tim^  was  established  in  France  on  the  embers 
and  hot  ashes  of  revolution,  was  but  too  glad 
to  turn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  America, 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies;  while  England, 
above  all  other  countries,  was  most  interested 
in  holding  up  negro  slavery  to  the  scorn  and 
detestation  of  Europe.  The  exaniple  of  America 
had  much  to  do  with  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, and  that  brilliant  example  had  to  be  tar- 
nished and  rendered  odious  by  exhibiting  the 
contrast  of  negro .  servitude.  At  the  period 
referred  to  (1836),  the  slavery  agitation  was  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  it  was  confined  to  a  small  body 
of  persons  who  printed  and  published  a  few 
abolition  papers  in  the  north,  and  occaaonally 
circulated  copies  of  them  in  the  soutbem 
stat^  through  the  mail.  The  only  political 
bearing  of  the  agitation  was  through  petitions 
to  congress  for  tibe  abolition  of  slavey  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  Yet  as  insignificant  as 
these  incipient  steps  appeared  to  them^ority  of 
public  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Buchanan 
perceived  the  ultimate  political  consequences  of 
the  movement  He  desured  to  stifle  the  agitation 
in  the  bud,  by  some  act  of  congress  which  should 
prevent  the  question  of  slavery  from  being 
rdsed  and  discussed  in  that  body.  He  wished 
to  receive  the  petitions  or  memorials  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district,  and  then 
declare,  after  respectftdly  considering  them,  that 
congress  had  no  power  to  lejrislate  on  the  sub- 
lect.  "I  repeat,'^  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  "that  I 
mtended  to  make  as  strong  a  motion  in  this  case 
as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  use  every  constitutional 
effort  to  suppress  the  agitation  which  now  dis- 
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tarbs  the  land.    This  is  neceas&ry  as  mnoli  for 
tbe  happiness  and  fhtore  prospects  of  the  slaye 
as  for  the  seoorit  j  of  the  master.    Before  this 
itorm  beoan  to  rage,  the  laws  in  regard  to 
skres  had  been  really  ameliorated  by  the  slave- 
klding  states:  tJiey  enjoyed  many  privileges 
vludi  were  nnknown  in  former  times.  In  some 
of  the  dave  states  prospectlTe  and  gradual 
emancipation  was  pnolidy  and  serionaly  dis- 
eased.  Bat  now,  tiianks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
iIjolitloDiatB^  the  slayeB  have  been  deprived  of 
these  privikgeB,  and,  while  the  integrity  of  the 
Fnion  is  endangercMi,  their  prospect  of  final 
^naadpistion  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite  period. 
To  leave  tibis  question  where  the  constitution 
has  left  it)  to  die  slave-holding  states  themselves, 
13  equdly  dictated  by  a  humane  regard  for  the 
^res  as  weU  as  for  their  masters."     Other 
statemoi,  and  among  them  Daniel  Webster, 
vho,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bochaiian,  by  degrees  came  to  approve  of  it, 
and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his 
celebrated  7t]b  of  March  speech  (1850),  almost 
in  as  many  words  reScboed  the  views  and  senti- 
ments d  Mr.  Bnchanan  on  this  subject — ^It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr  Buchanan  sym- 
pathixediriththe  strume  of  the  Tezans  against 
Santa  Anna,  then  prendent  of  Merico,  and  urged 
the  reeogmtka  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by 
the  UJQited  States ;  so,  too,  at  a  subsequent  period 
he  advocated  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
nnkuL—Toward  the  close  of  Gen.  Jackson's 
ftdmimstrafaon,  the  French  Indemnity  question 
had  liaen  to  a  threatening  importance.    Gen. 
Jackson  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by 
France  of  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens,  and  there 
realljaeems  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  Louis 
PhiUppe,  then  king  of  the  French,  an  honest 
^wffltion  to  discharge  that  debt.     But  the 
fondgn  policy  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had 
already  given  umbrage  to  the  opposition,  his  con- 
dcct  in  regard  to  the  afikirs  of  Poland  and  Italy 
bad  estranged  tiie  liberal  party,  and  the  sus- 
pioffli  that  thecare  for  his  own  &mily  made  him 
sacrifice  the  honor  and  glory  of  France,  beean 
to  preraiL  Accordingly  when  he  recommended 
:o  the  diambers  to  provide  for  payine  the  indem- 
i&t;,t&echamber  of  deputies  rejected tiiepropos- 
itlby  amajority  of  8  votes.  This  was  mmply  a  re- 
hariflfiheindemnity  by  the  French  government, 
s&ite.Jai&soa  thereupon  demanded  an  appro- 
pnite  of  $8,000,000  for  the  increase  of  the 
'^Tli  ttdtiie  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier. 
Ur,  BodMDBL  in  enpportlng  this  demand  of  the 
preddeB^  renewed  the  whole  question,  and  so 
^^^Ij  ertabltdied  the  Justice  of  the  claim,  and 
^  error  into  wliioh  the  French  government 
ltd  Mm,  that  tlie  payment  of  the  money  was 
sadiagnee  to  France,  and  oould  by  no  one  be 
*Kribed  to  other  than  honorable  motives. — ^A 
Tey  importaat  qnestion  arose  on  the  admission 
cf  KLcfaigan  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union.    Ob- 
^eticn  was  made  to  the  right  of  voting  of  resi- 
^  aliens,  which  rig^t  Mr.  Buchanan  enstain- 
^;  hiding  that  aliens,  who  were  readents  of 
^  florth- western  territory,  had  a  right,  under 


the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise. — Having  been  a  supporter  of  Jackson's 
administration  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Buchanan 
gave  the  celebrated  expunging  resolutions,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Benton,  his  ardent  support. 
During  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  preddential  term  Mr. 
Buchanan's  powers  as  a  debater  came^specially 
into  play.  The  whole  talent  and  energy  of  the 
opposition  were  brought  to  bear  on  tiie  leading 
measure  of  the  administration — ^the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  treasury.  Clay,  Web- 
ster, and  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
especially  pitted  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a 
combat  which  involved  not  only  the  success  of  * 
the  measure,  but  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  the, 
same  hold  on  the  people's  affections  which  dis- 
tinguished his  predecessor.  He  had  been  elected 
by  a  diminished  mi\)ority  of  the  popular  vote, 
and  the  opposition,  from  this  fact  alone,  had 
conceived  new  hopes  of  success.  To  defeat  the 
independent  treasury  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Yan 
Buren's  administration,  and  to  secure,  in  1840, 
the  election  of  a  whig  president  The  presi- 
dential campaign  was  hideed  commenced  at  the 
very  outset  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  administration. 
During  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  the  leader  of  a  victorious  phalanx; 
under  Mr.  Yan  Buren  he  defended  an  unpopular 
measure,  against  an  overwhelming  combination 
of  talent  and  circumstances.  His  arguments  in 
support  of  the  independent  treasury,  his  review 
of  the  history  of  the  late  IT.  S.  banK,  his  finan- 
cial exposition  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  his 
views  on  the  currency,  on  the  influence  of 
moneyed  institutions  and  corporations  on  the 
mond  and  political  conditions  of  the  country, 
may  now  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  student 
of  history.— ^e  question  of  the  preemption 
rights  of  settiers  on  the  public  lands  being  raised, 
Mr.  Buchanan  defendea  them  on  the  ground  of 
Justice  to  t^e  settier,  and  economy  to  the  govern- 
ment. Another  important  question  arose  under 
Mr.  Yan  Buren's  administration  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  interference  of  federal  oflcers  in  elec- 
tions. A  bill  was  introduced  which  proposed 
to  punish  by  a  fine  of  $500 — ^the  one  moiety 
payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the 
United  States — ^and  by  a  perpetual  disability  to 
hold  oflice  under  the  United  Btates,  any  o£B- 
cer  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  a 
district  attorney  who  should  by  word,  message, 
or  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
endeavor  to  persuade  any  elector  to  give,  or 
dissuade  any  elector  fW>m  giving,  hia  vote  for 
the  choice  of  any  person  to  be  elector  of  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
gress, or  to  be  a  governor  or  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, or  senator  or  representative,  within  any 
state  of  the  Union,  or  for  the  choice  of  any 
person  to  serve  in  any  public  office  established 
by  the  law  of  any  of  the  states.  This  measure 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  was  soon  aban- 
doned.— ^The  election  of  .Gen.  Harrison  left  the 
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demooratio  partj,  in  both  bonses  of  oongress 
and  in  the  majority  of  states,  in  what  was  then 
deemed  a  hopeless  minority.  The  revnisioii  in 
business  had  produced  a  revulsion  in  politics, 
and  it  was  natural  for  the  opposition  to  en- 
deavor to  regain  in  the  shortest  time  the 
sround  which  they  had  lost  during  12  years  of 
democratfb  rule.  One  of  the  first  measures 
introduced  during  the  extraordinary  session  of 
1841  was  the  repeal  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury. This  accomplished,  the  way  was  paved 
for  the  recharter  of  a  U.  S.  bank,  but  Gen. 
Harrison  died  before  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  signing  the  bill,  and  his  successor,  John 
lyier^  vetoed  it.  Its  successor,  the  '*  fiscal  cor- 
poration,'*  shared  the  same  fate;  not,  howeveri 
before  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  humorously  opposing  it.—- On 
the  arrest  of  HcLeod,  a  person  who  had 
boasted  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  American  steamboat 
Caroline,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1887, 
and  the  demand  of  the  British  government  for 
his  surrender,  Mr.  Buchanan  took  ground 
against  yielding  to  tiie  demand,  and  contended 
that  if  McLeod  were  actually  guilty,  he  should 
be  tried  and  nunished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
This  view  of  the  subject  also  prevailed  with 
the  administration.  McLeod  was  tried  for 
murder  in  the  state  of  New  York;  but,  as  he 
was  acquitted,  the  case  received  a  natur^  solu- 
tion independent  of  the  action  of  either  gov* 
ernment.  The  repeated  vetoes  of  President 
Tyler  exasperated  the  whig  minority  In  con- 
fess to  such  a  degree  that  Mr.  Clay  seriously 
introduced  a  proposition  to  aboli^  the  veto 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  tiie 
president.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Buchanan 
contended  that^  so  far  from  limiting  the  power 
of  the  people,  the  veto  power  was  a  potent 
means  of  doing  them  justice.  It  was  but  a 
curb  on  the  momentary  supremacy  of  fac- 
tion, and  a  means  of  safety  to  the  people  of 
the  weaker  states.  Mr.  Buchanan  tdso  opposed 
in  secret  session  the  ratification  of  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  much  becaose  the 
north-eastern  boundary  line  between  the  United 
Btates  and  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  determined  bv  that  treatv,  did  not 
correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be,  as  Decause  he  believed  that  it  did  not  settle 
other  matters  of  dispute  then  existing  between 
the  two  governments.— llie  most  important 
IMirt  of  Mr.  TyWs  administration  consisted  in 
the  steps  which  he  took  for  tiie  annexation 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
that  measure.  In  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
he  observed  that:  "While  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  afford  that  secnrity  to  the  south- 
em  and  soutb-westem  slave  states  w'^^^  ^^7 
have  a  right  to  demand,  it  wooj/L  i^  b<^°^^ 
respects,  operate  pndudiciaUy  upon*heir  imme- 
diate peoHnisrr  mterests;  but  tn.  ^b  middle 
and  western,  and  more  especial!^  t'^e  New 


England  states,  it  would  be  a  source  of  un- 
mixed pro^ri^.    It  would  extend  th^  com- 
merce, promote  their  manufkotures,  and  in-       i 
crease  their  wealth.    The  New  En^d  stat^       i 
resisted  with  all  their  power  the  aoqulBltion  of       i 
Louisiana;  and  I  ask,  what  would  tnoee  states 
have  been  at  this  day  without  that  territory) 
They  will  also  resist  the  annexation  of  Texas 
with  similar  ener^;   although,  after  it  has 
been  acquired,  it  is  they  who  will  reap  the      i 
chief  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  aoqnisi*      i 
tion."    Mr.  Buchanan  urged  immediate  action,      i 
and  adverted  to  the  fact  that  had  Mr.  Jeffenon 
delayed  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  but  for 
one  short  month,  that   invaluable  territory 
could  not   have  been   acquired  without  in- 
volving our  country  in  war.     The  treaty  of     j 
annexation  received  only  16  votes  in  the  sen- 
ate; nevertheless,  after  the  election  of  Pres- 
ident  Folk,  Texas  was   finally  admitted  by 
joint  resolutions.    Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  only 
member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
in  the   senate   who   reported   favorably  on 
the   admission,    and   it   was   his  lost  sena- 
torial act.— With  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk 
to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Bnchanan  had,  as  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  initiation  of  those  meas- 
ures  which   he   had   hitherto    defended  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions in  the  senate.     England  and  America 
had  both  claimed   the  whole  north-western 
territory— Mr.  Polk  in  his  message  to  congress, 
and  the  British  premier  in  a  speech  in  the 
British  parliament    The  protocol  between  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  ULe.  Packenham  induced  Eng* 
land  to  accept  the  compromise  line  of  lat  49^  N. 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer 
this  line,  because  ifr.  Tyler  had  offered  it 
before  him,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Packen- 
ham.   Hereupon  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  an  elabo- 
rate state  paper,  exhibited  the  claims  of  the 
United   States   to  the  whole    territoiy,  and 
concluded  by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  offer. 
This  decided  the  fate  of  the  controversy.   It 
amounted  virtually  to  a  dismissal  of  Mr.  Packen- 
ham as  a  negotiator,  and  shortly  afterward  pro- 
duced a  direct  proposal  from  the  British  govern- 
ment to  settle  the  boundary  on  the  terms  fir^ 
proposed  by  Mr.  Polk.    The  British  govern- 
ment declared  this  to  be  its  ultimatum.    In  this 
dilemma  Mr.  Polk  referred  the  proportion  to 
the  senate,  and  the  senate  advised  its  accept- 
anoe.— -Our  difficulties  with  Mexico  were  not 
so  easily  settled.  Irritated  by  the  advance  of  car 
troops  to  Corpus  Christi,  she  had  crossed  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  ade- 
daration  of  war.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
held  tiiat  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repel 
the  attadc  by  fbroe,  and  to  compel  a  settlement 
of  idl  the  outstanding  questions  at  the  cannon's 
mouth.    Congress  shared  these  views,  and  at 
once  passed  tiie  necessary  acts  and  appropria- 
tions.   How  that  war  was  conducted  without 
meeting  with  a  single  reverse,  how  our  land  and 
naval  forces  distinguished  themselves  by  theii; 
skill  and  daring,  how  our  volunteers  x>artici]>at^ 
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cd  ia  thegl0T7  of  our  tegaiar  anny,  and  how 
the  war  at  last  terminated  with  the  capture  of 
the  eaeoQj's  oapital,  let  history  tell.  Mr«  Bn- 
ebsnan^  office  was  to  aid  the  president  with  hia 
eooDseiy  nd  to  watch  for  a  fi»yoraUe  opporta* 

Stooondixde  a  peace atonoe  adrantageona 
hoDorable  to  the  conntiy.    That  opporta- 
mtf  irrived;  aa  armistice  was  oondnded,  and 
streaty  of  peaee  followed,  which  added  vast 
po9K9doB8  aiiid  wealth  to  uie  repnblie.    It  haa 
been  contended  that  still  better  terms  miffht 
have  been  ohtaioed— that  the  BierrA  Madre 
zmgbt  have  been  made  the  boundary  line  be* 
twMQthe  United  States  and  Mexico.    This  may 
be  ao.   AddUunal  tenitoiy  might,  perhaps, 
bare  been  aomnredf  but  not  withont  aaditionai 
aaoiiiee  of  blood  and  treasnre.    To  avoid  £a« 
ropean  ioterrention,  in  liie  shape  of  mediation 
or  gunnteeai  was  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Bu- 
dkaua,  as  set  forth  in  his  instmctions  to  Mr. 
SfideD,  our  Bunister  to  Mexico.— At  the  dose  (^ 
Kr.  Folk's  administration.  Mr.  Bachanan  re- 
tired to  private  lifo ;  but  nis  Tiews  of  passing 
ereotawerefreelyezpieasedonalloooadons.  He 
watcbedvitiL  sorrow  and  apprehenaontheprog- 
ress  ol  the  ilaTery  agitation  in  the  northern 
states.   He  bifiaTed  that  it  mnst,  in  the  end, 
lead  to  an  agltataon  fa  the  opposite  direction,  in 
the  soatfaflra  states^  and  that  great  national  oa- 
lamitieaBiaatiesiiItfivHn  the  movement   He  re- 
garded it  aa  a  stigma  on  his  native  state,  that  the 
Wibaot  proviso  aboold  have  been  set  in  motion 
by  a  member  of  congress  fcMr  Pennsylvania,  and 
broQght  the  vhde  energy  of  his  mind  to  bear 
against  tiiat  measore.  At  an  early  period,  while 
yet  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk,  he  wrote  his  Har* 
rest  Home  latter  to  his  friends  in  Penn^lvania, 
sdviaog  the  extension  of  the  Missonri  eompro- 
]Bis6liDeef]at.86''80'N.tothe  Padfic  ooean ; 
iMit  tbe  proportion,  when  introdnoed   into 
eoDgreas,  was  voted  down.    At  hist^  by  the 
joint  eifiNla  of  Olay,  Webster,  Oasa,  and  their 
fmadain  both  houses,  the  compromise  measores 
of  IBSO  w«e  paased,  which  gave  to  the  conntry 
a  teaqnoiy  respite  from  sectional  agitation. 
Soon  sftar  the  passage  of  these  measures, 
Xr.  Boehsnaa   wrote   a  letter  to  a  nnion 
■eetiag  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  folly 
■Qpra^  tiiem,  stating  the  reasons  why  the 
pc^  ahoold  aioqoiesoe  in  them,  and  exhort- 
ing tbaafa  most  emphatic  language  to  do  their 
wbda  ^  m  citizens  of  a  oonfoderate  republic. 
--OoB  affte  first  acts  of  Mr.  Pierv^^adminia' 
^ntioa  vasfiie  appointment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as 
nmster  fa  Eogfand.    A  principal  object  of 
&  mian  waa  the  Central  Amencan  question, 
viaeb  the  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  had 
cc^)ficated,  bat  not  settled,    Mr.  Bachanan 
^acsed  tbe  whole  matter  in  an  elaborate  and 
Pcr^neafliaiia  protocol,  but  unfortunately  the 
««rovmy  still  exists.     Our  relations  with 
%jfa  also  oaurae  under  his  notice.    Varioui 
cBBea  of  complaint  had  arisen  on  our  pttt,  and 
K  lart  one  of  our  vessels,  the  Black  Warrior, 
vis  fired  into  by  a  ^wnish  war  steamer  on  the 
fioot  ct  Cuba.    BresidAnt  Pierce  thought  the 


opportunity  had  arrived  for  settling  all  difficul- 
ties at  once  by  a  proposal  to  purchase  the  island 
of  Cuba  at  a  price  which  no  other  nation  but 
the  people  of  tne  United  States  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it,  and  which  should  enable  Spain 
to  extnoffce  herself  from  her  financial  embarrass* 
ments.  This  delicate  negotiation  was  confided 
to  Mr.  Soul6,  then  our  minister  to  the  court  of 
Madrid;  but  the  foot  being  well  known  that 
Spain,  since  1880  (the  period  of  the  quadruple 
alliance  between  her  and  the  powers  of  £nglaAd, 
France,  and  Portugal),  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  France  and  England,  not  only  in 
ner  foreign  policy,  but  also  in  all  important 
matters  regulating  her  internal  affiurs  and  the 
very  nature  of  her  government,  the  president 
thou^t  it  advisable  that  our  ministers  to  Eng- 
land and  France  should  act  in  concert  with  Mr. 
8oul6,  and  for  that  puigpose  meet  at  some  place 
on  the  continent  of  ilarope,  not  subject  to 
either  of  the  powers  namea,  and  there  confer 
freely  as  to  the  course  of  action  most  likely  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  Ostend  was  first 
selected  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  but  the  con- 
ferences were  subsequently  a^ioumed  to  Aix  la 
Ohapelle.  Hie  American  mimsters  kept  written 
minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at,  for  the  purpose  of  fhture  ref- 
erence and  the  information  of  their  govern- 
ment at  home.  These  minutes  were  afterward 
styled  a  ^'protocol,"  though  they  contained 
notiiing  but  memoranda  to  be  forwarded  for 
consideration  to  the  auUiorities  in  Washington. 
They  were  not  intended  to  l>e  submitted  to  a 
foreiffu  power.  Thev  contained  no  proposition, 
laid  down  no  mle  of  action,  and  in  no  manner 
whatever  interfered  with  our  regular  diplomatic 
intercourse.  The  president  desired  to  know 
the  opinions  of  our  ministers  abroad  on  a  sub- 
ject which  deeply  concerned  the  United  States, 
and  the  minbters  were  bound  to  frimish  it  to 
him.  Their  minutes  exhibited  the  importance 
of  the  island  to  the  United  States,  in  a  oonuner- 
cial  and  strategetical  point  of  view,  tbe  advan- 
tagea  that  woud  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  sale 
of  it  at  a  foir  price,  such  as  the  United  Statea 
might  be  willmg  to  pay  for  it,  the  difficulty 
which  Spain  wooJd  encounter  hi  endeavoring  to 
keep  possession  of  it  by  mere  military  power, 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  Unitea 
States  with  ttie  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and, 
finally,  the  possibility  that  Spain,  as  a  last  re* 
Bort,  might  endeavor  to  Africanize  Cuba,  and 
become  instrumental  in  the  rednacting  of  the 
scenes  of  St  Domingo.  The  American  minis- 
ters believed  that  in  case  Cuba  was  about  to  be 
transformed  into  another  St.  Domingo,  the  ex- 
ample might  act  perniciously  on  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  tlie  southern  states  of  our  own  con- 
foderaoy,  and  there  excite  the  blacks  to  similar 
deeds  of  vidence.  In  this  case,  thev  held  that 
the  instwct  of  self-preservation  would  call  for  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
should  be  Justified  in  wresting  the  island  by  force 
from  Spain. — ^Mr.  Buchanan  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  April,  1856.    The  common 
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coTincil  of  the  ciiy  of  New  York  tendered 
Lim  the  hospitalities  of  the  city,  and  his  whole 
journey  thenoe  to  Lancaster,  renn.,  his  home, 
resembled  a  trimnDhal  march.  The  democratic 
oonyention,  whicn  assembled  at  Cincinnati 
in  Jnne  following,  nominated  him  noMpimonaly 
for  the  presidency,  and  he  was  elected,  receiy* 
ing  174  electoral  yotes  from  19  states. — ^Imme- 
diately after  his  election  the  popular  pasdons, 
which  had  diyided  the  Union  dmost  into  3  hoe- 
tile  camps,  began  at  once  to  subside,  so  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  inauguration,  in  March,  1857, 
the  country  looked  forward  with  confidence  to 
a  period  of  political  cahn,  and  to  a  new  era  of 
national  prosperity.  But  the  Kansas  territorial 
question,  which  had  so  largely  entered  into  the 
presidential  canyass,  was  still  nnsolyed;  the 
Central  American  difficulties  had  not  been  set- 
tled by  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty ;  no  dedded 
steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the 
fillibuster  moyements  which  embroiled  our  for^ 
eign  relations;  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  Spain  remained  wholly  unacljnsted. 
The  ooundy,  it  is  true,  had  become  tired  of 
the  slayery  nygitation ;  but  the  expectation  was 
Kused  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr. 
Budianan  to  satisfy  both  aeotiona,  and  to  en- 
list the  representatiyes  of  both  in  his  support 
Mr.  Buchanan,  howeyer,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  let  his  sentiments  on  the  Kansas 
ouestion  be  known  to  the  public.  In  an  ad- 
dress which  lie  deliyered  to  the  students  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  at  Lancaster, 
in  Noy.  1866,  Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  that 
the  object  of  his  administration  would  be  to 
destroy  any  sectional  party,  no  matter  where 
it  existed,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
and  to  restore,  if  possible,  that  national,  frater- 
nal feeling  between  the  different  states,  that 
had  existed  during  the  days  of  the  fathers  of 
our  republic.  So,  in  his  inaugural  address,  de- 
Uyered  in  March,  1857,  he  dearly  expressed 
himself  on  the  slayery  agitation,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  difficulties  in  Kansas  were  to  be 
settied.  But  there  was  a  party  in  Kansas 
which,  firmly  belieying  that  they  constituted 
the  minority  of  the  people,  refused  to  obey 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  local  legislature 
of  the  territory,  though  these  ^ws  had 
been  recognized  by  congress;  and  tiiey  went 
80  far  in  opposition  to  them,  that  they  elected 
a  riyal  legislature,  which  attempted  to  enact 
different  laws  for  the  goyemment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory.  These  acts  the  president, 
m  his  capacity  of  chief  executiye  officer,  could 
not  recognize  as  legal,  while  the  goyemor  of 
the  territory  himself  pronounced  them  reyo- 
lutionary,  and  required  the  presence  of  federal 
troops  to  preserye  the  public  peace.  Mean- 
while, that  territorial  legislature  recognized  by 
congress  passed  an  act  for  the  election  by  the 
people  of  delegates  to  a  conyention  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansas.  An  eleo- 
tion  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  delegates 
returned  met  at  Lecompton,  and  proceeded  to 
perfonn  their  task.    It  has  been  otgected  by 


the  opponents  of  Mr.  Buchanan^s  administra- 
tion, that  frauds  were  committed  daring  this 
election,  that  some  counties  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all,  and  that  the  conyention  did  not 
represent  the  minority  of  the  people.  To  this 
the  friends  of  the  administration  replied,  that 
eyery  facility  was  giyen  to  the  yoters,  that 
frauds  were  committed  on  both  ddes,  that  all 
the  populous  counties  were  represented,  and 
that  when  a  migority  refuse  to  yote,  as  it  is 
alleged  was  done  during  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  conyention,  the  men  thus  abstaining 
from  exercising  the  franchise,  are  construed  to 
abide  by  the  act  of  those  who  do  yote,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  yoters  constitute  a  mig'ority  or 
a  minority  of  the  electors.  The  conyention, 
after  a  protracted  session,  completed  its  work; 
but,  contrary  to  the  ffeneral  expectation,  sub- 
mitted nothing  but  the  slayery  clause  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people.  Now  it  was  con- 
tended by  some  that  the  conyention  was  bound 
to  submit  the  whole  constitation  to  a  yote  of 
the  people;  while  others,  though  they  would 
haye  preferred  that  mode  of  action,  held  that 
there  were  examples  enough  on  record  in  the 
history  of  admisdons  of  states,  in  which  the 
constitution  framed  by  tixe  conyention  was  not 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  tiiat,  therefore, 
this  omission  could  not  inyalidate  the  act  of 
the  conyention  in  a  legal  or  constitutional  point 
of  yiew.  Beside,  it  was  contended  that  the  con- 
yention had  submitted  the  most  important  part 
— ^the  slayery  clause— to  a  direct  yote  of  the 
people,  declaring  that  if  the  clause  were  voted 
down  no  slayery  should  exist  in  the  state.  While 
this  new  agitation  for  **  popular  soyereignty' 
was  going  on,  and  before  the  people  had  voted 
on  the  clause  submitted  to  their  approv^ 
congress  assembled.  Mr.  Bndianan  thought 
this  the  proper  time  for  stating  his  views  on 
the  subject,  though  he  refrained  from  making 
an  actual  recommendation  to  conmsa.  In 
his  treatment  of  this  question  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  no  other  object  than  to  act  as  peace-maker 
between  the  2  great  geographical  sections  of  the 
Union.  All  men  foresaw  that  Kansas  must  he 
a  free  state ;  but  he  held,  that  if  the  question  was 
settied  by  the  admission  of  the  state  with  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  then  the  South  coiua 
not  comphun  that  its  rights  had  been  abandonea 
and  pr^udiced;  while  the  North,  which  was 
sure  of  enjoying  the  substance  of  the  qna^'j 
could  wen  yield  tiiat  point.  The  proad^ 
also  held  to  the  power  of  the  people  of  ^^^^ 
to  '^change  their  constitution  within  *  P."®^ 
period"  after  being  admitted  into  the  Union, 
notwithstanding  a  clause  in  tlie  constitution, 
which,  after  t£e  year  1864,  requires  a  two- 
tiiirds  vote  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bndi^^ 
considered  that  clause  to  be  null  and  ww 
by  the  yery  deokration  of  rights,  *°^P^ 
roborated  this  view  in  a  special  ni®**^^^- 
congress,  Feb.  2,  1868,  after  the  ^J^^^T^ 
constitution,  witii  the  slavery  clause  ^^\^^ 
been  subnutted  to  congress.  The  adnnssw" 
of  Kansas  wifli  tiie  Lecompton  constitution 
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^le  senate  by  a  handsome  xxu^ori^; 
it  was  defeated  hj  a  small  mjgori^  in 
fbe  bouse.     A  committee  of  conference,  how- 
eTer,  was  aaked  for  by  the  senate,  and  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
sew  bill  in  spirit  mnch  the  same  as  that  which 
Lad  been  lost  in  the  honse,  bat  submitting  the 
whxAe  subject  indirectlj  to  the  vote  of  thepeo- 
ple  of  Kanns.    If  the  vote  iscast  in  the  afl&m- 
atiTe,then  the  president  is  authorized  to  ad- 
mit Kansas  as  a  state  by  proclamation ;  in  the 
opposite  cas&  she  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
present  herseu  a^ain  for  admission  till  she  shall 
hare  the  requisite  population  to  entitle  her, 
under  ihA  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
ait  least  one  nMmber  of  congress.    In  the  spirit 
of  ooncaliaticHi,  and  the  latter  clause  being  con- 
fi>nnab2e  to  has  own  views  as  expressed  in  his 
annnaJ  message  above  quoted,  2dr*  Buchanan 
nve  his  assent  to  this  bilL — A  rebellion  in 
Utah  also  came  to  a  head  shortiy  after  Mr. 
Boehanan^s  acoeasion  to  office.    The  Mormons 
had  aaamaed  an  air  of  defiance  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  openlv  re- 
sided its  anthori^»    They  treated  tiie  loyal 
citiaetts  of  the  United  States  as  Gentiles  and 
etemies,  and  formed  dangerous  alliances  with  the 
Tndianf^,  while  increasing  their  ranks  by  constant 
accessions  of  emigrants  from  Europe^  sharing 
the  same  doctrines  with  themselves.    Mr.  Bu- 
chanan resolved  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  law  and  order  in  the  territory,  by  bringing 
the  offienders  aga^t  it  to  condign  pjunishment. 
For  this  pnrpoee^  military  expedition  was  or- 
ganized against  Utah,  whose  numbers  and  ap- 
pointments were  such  as  to  preclude  all  appre- 
heonon  of  its  fiulure.     At  the  same  time,  in 
Older  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  ex- 
pense c€  a  prolonged  guerrilla  warfare  in  that 
mountainomi  countzv.  the  president  consented, 
in  Jan.  1858,  that  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who 
had  in  fimner  years  greatiy  befriended  the  Mor- 
mons in  a  timeof  fimiine,  should  go  out  to  their 
country  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  peaceful 
sabminrikm  to  the  laws :  and  in  order  more  de- 
cidedly to  evince  this  humane  disposition,  two 
weQ-known  citizens  were  appointed  in  April  as 
peace  wwrnnisBJoners  to  accompany  the  army. 
Iba  eflfi»tB  of  OoL  Kane  proved  successfiil ;  and 
OB  Jnne  7,  Mr.  Buchanan  communicated  to 
CQ^giieaa  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  rebellion 
vas  ended  by  the  submiBsion  of  the  Mormons^ 
and  ibat  the  reinforcements  ordered  for  the 
aoay  would  not  be  required. 

BUOHABEST,  the  capital  and  chief  commer- 
dd  emporium  of  Wallacbia.  It  carries  on  an 
active  tndb  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  cattie, 
winfl^  and  particularly  in  hide^  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  are  extensive  slaughter-houses  (foU 
toimX  noted  for  exceUent  tallow  and  smoked 
meat  There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  car- 
peli^  bag^  and  of  beads  and  necklaces.  Ototh, 
^88^  ana  porcelain  are  imported  in  large 
faanaties  from  Germany.  The  manufsuiture 
«r  IWiiZi  doth  and  of  gold  and  silver  wares 
ii  ddeffy  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  of  whom 


there  are  not  less  than  16,000,  comprising 
many  Jews.  There  are  also  many  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews^  Greeks,  and  Armenians 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  ware- 
houses are  laid  out  in  distinct  quarters.  Thus 
there  is  a  quarter  of  the  LeipsiiBaniy  i.  e.  Leip- 
nc  merchants,  who  draw  their  supplies  from 
the  annual  furs  at  Leipsic ;  that  of  the  BaecmSy 
or  pocers;  of  the  sivrefsy  or  bankers;  of  the 
Kqjohariy  or  fturiers ;  of  the  Ahadjiiy  or  out-fit- 
ting establishments ;  of  the  TerJcouhmU^  or  toy 
dealers;  of  the  MatchdarSy  or  butchers ;  of  the 
2ia/n(MatjL  or  green-grocers ;  of  the  SkaoumeUy 
ox  music  dealers  and  musicians ;  of  the  KofetarSy 
or  confectioners ;  and  of  the  FerarBy  or  hardware 
dealers.  The  millineiy  establishments  are  in 
the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  boyan^  and  the 
bakers  and  innkeepers  are  to  be  fbund  all  over 
the  town.  There  are  also  distinct  <}uarters  for  the 
Jews  (the  Ovra^y  for  the  Armenians,  Servians, 
Bukarians,  Germans,  and  French. — ^Bucharest 
is  the  residence  of  tne  hospodar,  of  the  Greek 
archbishop,  of  the  provincial  administration  and 
courts  of  W,  and  of  the  foreign  consuls.  There 
are  about  100  churches,  20  Greek  convents,  5 
synagogues^  a  museum  with  a  public  library,  a 
central  metropolitan  seminary,  a  society  ror 
literature  and  natural  history,  66  schools  at- 
tended bv  about  1,600  pupils,  6  hospitals 
opnducted  by  sisters  of  charity,  an  opera- 
house,  a  corso  to  which  the  fashionable  resort 
in  great  numbers,  a  great  bazaar,  and  a  remark- 
able abundance  of  coffee-houses.  The  city  was 
founded  by  Radel  the  Black,  or  Negro  Wod,  who 
conquered  WaUachia  toward  the  dose  of  the 
18th  century.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
it  fell  into  itio  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  burnt 
it  On  Oct.  80, 1771,  the  Turks  were  defeated 
herebytheBusaians.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  here  in  1778,  the  town  was  restored 
to  Turkey  in  the  following  year.  By  the  treaty 
concluded  here,  May  28, 1812,  the  sovereignly 
of  Wallacbia  was  confirmed  to  Turkey,  but 
under  the  protectorate  of  Bussia.  In  1821| 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  popu- 
lation, which  called  in  a  Turkish  garrison.  In 
1828,  the  Bussians  took  possession  of  the  town 
until  1829,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adri- 
anople  bro^ht  it  under  the  rule  of  the  hos- 
podar of  Wallacbia,  in  subordination  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Turkey.  The  town  was 
desolated  by  a  great  fire,  April  4^  1847.  In 
June,  1848^  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince 
Bibesko.  Turkish  forces  occupied  the  town  in 
September,  and  Bussian  troops  m  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  were  stationed  here  until  May, 
1861.  In  July,  1868,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Turkish  war,  Bucharest  was  again  occupied  by 
Bussian  soluers,  until  Aug.  1864,  from  which 
time  Austrian  forces  were  quartered  there  until 
March,  1867.  The  international  congress  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danublan  princi- 
palities, in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
peace  conference  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest 
m  1868.  The  town  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 
The  lumdaomest  buildings  are  the  hospodars' 
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palace,  the  metropolitan  ohnreb,  and  the  Aoa- 
trian  consulate.  French  literature  is  the  favorite 
stndj,  and  the  French  langoage  is  frequently 
spoken  by  the  educated  classes.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  noted  for  iheir  frivolity  and  extrava- 
gant love  of  ]^easare.  Jonmalism  is  not 
flonrishing  in  Bachareet,.  the  Buhare9ehter 
2^iung  having  ceased  to  am>ear  in  1854,  and 
tiie  onJy  prominent  Jonmal  now  beins  the 
BuUetitu,  which  is  an  official  organ.  The  ex* 
tent  of  the  town,  which  is  about  4  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  nearly  8  from  east  to  west, 
would  admit  of  a  population  of  400,000 ;  the 
actual  inhabitants,  however,  are  only  107,000. 

BUOHARIA.    See  Bokhaba. 

BUOHER,  Anton  von,  a  German  divine, 
born  in  1746,  in  Munich,  died  there  in  1817*  He 
was  superintendent  of  tne  schools  in  Munich  in 
1771,  and  in  1778,  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  he  became  rector  of  the  gym* 
na^um  and  lyceum.  He  was  an  inde&tlgable 
opponent  of  the  Jeraits,  against  whom  several 
of  his  writings  were  directed. 

BUOHEZ,  Phiupfb  JofiEPH  Bbnjahin,  a 
French  writer,  who  was,  for  a  short  time,  pres- 
ident of  the  national  assemb^  in  1848,  bom  at 
Matagne,  in  the  then  department  of  Ardennes, 
March  81,  1796.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  in  1815,  and  received  his  degree 
in  1825.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of 
the  restoration,  was  engaged  in  conspiracies 
against  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1821  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  French  carbonari 
society,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Italy.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  establishment  of  this  society  in 
France,  its  members  boasted  that  it  numbered 
200,000  men.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered 
and  crushed,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it 
were  convicted  and  punished  with  imprison- 
ment. The  Judges  disagreeing  in  the  case  of 
Buchez,  he  was  set  free,  and  immediately  de« 
voted  himself  to  scientinc  studies,  published  a 
treatise  on  hygiene,  and  established  in  1827  the 
Journal  des  progris  det  toieneea  et  imUtutiont 
fnidieales.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  a 
weekly  periodical,  Ze  produeteur^  which  ad- 
vocated the  doctrines  of  St  Bimon.  For  some 
time  he  continued  to  take  part  in  this  pub- 
lication, although  differing  in  many  pointo 
from  his  collaborators ;  but  when  the  panthe- 
istic direction  of  the  new  doctrine  became 
more  apparent,  he  separated  himself  from 
the  school.  After  the  revolution  of  1880, 
he  established  L'JShiropSen^  which  dealt  with 
questions  of  morals  and  of  practical  Hfe.  In 
1888  appeared  his  Introdaetion  d  la  aeieMd 
de  Vhistoirey  au  ieienoe  du  dendoppement  de  Vhw- 
rmnitif  in  which  his  philosophical  views  are 
elaborately  presented.  In  concert  with  M. 
Bouz  he  commenced,  in  the  aame  year, 
the  puWIcation  of  the  Eutaire 
de  la  rholution  flranfaisey  in  40 


-^     The  last 


and  most  important  of  his  worfcj  ^^^^/A  has,  we 
believe,  never  been  oomplete±l^  ^^P^^gaid^un 
trameompUtdephila9ophie,a^t}.,M  ^^vitsdu 
eatholunsm  et  du  progrie,  8  y^PoJ^jf  ^f  ^Wdh 
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appeared  in  1840.  The  revolution  of  Febnuiy, 
1848,  threw  him  again  into  politios.  He  be- 
came deputy-mayor  of  Paris  under  Marrast, 
was  elected  member  of  the  national  assembly 
ftom  the  department  of  the  Beine,  and  cidled  to 
the  presidential  chfur.  When  the  assembly  was 
attacked  by  a  mob,  on  the  15th  of  Ifoy,  he 
showed  much  indecision  of  character.  He  has 
since  that  time  returned  to  private  life. 

BUOHHORN,  £abl  Lunwia  Bsbnhasd 
OHBiSTiAir,  a  German  professor  of  engraving, 
bom  at  Halberstadt,  April  18, 1770,  died  in  Be^ 
Im,  Nov.  18, 1856.  On  March  12, 1811,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  in 
1814  professor  and  member  of  the  academical 
senate.  In  1824  the  direction  of  the  school  of 
engraving  devolved  upon  him.  He  bequeathed 
$7,500  to  the  Berlin  academy,  and  $8,000  to  that 
of  his  native  town,  the  interest  of  both  sums  to 
go  towcu^  the  stmport  of  poor  artistB. 

Bt^OHNEB,  Geobo,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 
1818  at  Goddelau,  near  Darmstadt,  died  in 
Zurich  in  1887.  He  had  studied  at  Strasbonrg 
and  Giessen,  and  for  some  tame  lectured  on  anat- 
omy at  Darmstadt.  He  waa  an  enthusiaBt  for 
German  liberty,  and  a  member  of  the  secret 
political  societies  while  at  the  universty.  He 
was  implicated  in  the  Frankfort  insmrection 
of  1888,  and  fled  first  to  Btrasbonig,  and  in 
1886  to  Zurich,  where  the  nnivenity  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In 
1885  he  published  a  play  on ''  Danton's  Death." 
He  left  a  drama,  fragmento  of  novels,  and  oti}er 
MSS.  for  publication  to  his  friend  Gntzkow. 
He  had  also  pubUshed  during  his  lifetime  aoome- 
dy  of  his  own  composition  entitled  *'Leonoe  and 
Lena," and  "Lucrezia  Borgia," and  "Maria  Tu- 
dor," translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. 

BUOHWALD,  JoHAOTT  Hkndbik,  a  Banish 
poet,  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct  2,  1787,  while  bi3 
parents  were  travelling.  He  was  educated  in 
Copenhagen,  served  in  the  Frendi  army  during 
the  wars  of  the  empire  and  after  the  restoratioD, 
till,  in  1888,  he  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  French  literature  in  the  university 
of  Kiel,  which  he  held  till  the  revolution  of 
1848  obliged  him  to  leave  it.  He  has  written 
several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  both  in 
Danidi  and  French,  among  which  are  ^  Souye- 
nirs,"  the  "Poetical  Age  of  a  ScandinaviBn," 
** Flowers  of  Kiel,"  "My  Auditory,"  and  the 
"Young  Invalid." 

BUCK,  the  male  of  some  wild  animate  of 
chase,  and  of  some  domesticated  quadrupeds; 
properly  and  generally,  the  male  of  the  Mo^ 
deer,  dama  vulfforis^  or  common  park  deer  oi 
England.  The  term  buck  is  also  applied  correctly 
to  males  of  the  roe  (eapreolue  eapraa)  of  Europe 
of  the  spotted  axis  (axis  maxima)  of  India,  oi 
the  antelopes  of  all  species,  of  the  wild  anc 
domestic  goat,  and  of  the  rabbit;  improp 
erly,  to  the  male  of  the  American  deer  (oertu 
VirginiantuX  of  the  black-tailed  deer(c«rt« 
fnacrotie\6Jia  of  the  Mexican  deer  (eervu$ Ma 
ieanue).  The  application  ofthe  term  back  to  th< 
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S  species  of  deer  last  nsmed,  and  yet  more  to  the 
Amdican  elk  (certUB  Oanad&nns),  is  mooxreet^ 
because  the  tme  name  of  the  males  of  those 
(ker  vMoh  rank  as  earn  Is  stag  or  hart,  while 
thit  of  the  female  is  hind.    Wherever  the  word 
bock  isoorreot  of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  of  the 
femalei    The  jowag  of  botii  varieties  are  indis- 
crimiQately  Imownas  &wn8,  though  of  the  young 
^  the  hart  and  hind  oalf  is  the  trae  term.    The 
bock  of  the  Mow  deerofEn^^d  is  of  3  vari- 
eties, the  ODe  spotted,  whioh  is  said  to  he  de- 
MendedihHD  the  epotted  axis  of  India,  the  other 
deep  brown,  which  is  said  to  have  heen 
intiodnoed  ftom  Norway  hy  Jamee  I.,  who  was 
enthnsasticaDy  devoted  to  the  chase,  especially 
ih&t  of  the  bock,  and  in  whose  reign  the  royal 
bockhoands  were  first  kept  up  as  put  of  the  re- 
ffalestiUiahmenL     It  is  remarkable  that  where 
aDovaad  red  deer  are  kept  together  in  the 
same  parka^  as  is  often  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
they  never  assocnate  in  companies,  much  less  are 
ever  known  to  breed  in  common,  bnt  carefbUy 
avoid  eadh  other,  even  so  far  as  to  shnn  the 
^aoea  which  either  species  may  have  chanced  to 
freqoe&t    The  hades  of  the  fidlow  deer  are 
nnch  smaller  than  the  harts  of  the  red  deer, 
sad  are  eanly  distlngnished  from  them  by  their 
borns  or  autlera,  which,  instead  of  being  round 
tad  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  with  several 
ftrward  tines  or  brandies,  are  romra  *6nly  at  the 
lise  near  the  head,  having  a  sixigle  paurof  brow 
intlerB,  and  a  sin^e  pair  of  anterior  points  a  little 
hi^er  up  the  stem,  above  which  the  horns 
ipread  out  into  flat  paimated  surfaces,  prqjectins 
a  Mfd  forward  at  the  top,  and  having  sevend 
posterior  sharp  snags  or  processes.    The  buck: 
dnring  bis  1st  year,  is  called  a  fawn ;  the  2d 
a  prieket;  the  8d,  a  sorrel;  the  4th,  a  sore; 
tiie  6th,  a  buck  of  the  first  head;  the  6th,  a 
great  back.  The  fallow  deer  breed  at  two  years 
old, snd  bring  forth  1, 2,  or  8  &wns;  they  come 
to  their  maturity  at  3  years,  and  live  to  aboutr20. 
The  ntting  time  of  the  buck  commences  about 
the  Huddle  of  September,  after  which  he  is  out 
of  season,  ins  flesh  being  no  longer  eatable, 
fie  sheds  bis  homa  in  April  or  May,  and  his  new 
tties  sn  fidly  grown  alx)ut  the  end  of  August. 
He  is  in  height  of  season  in  July.  The  doe  comes 
uito  season  when  the  buck  goes  out,  and  con* 
touwsmitfl  tweUth-tide.    She  begins  to  fawn  in 
l(ay,and  continnes  nntil  midsummer.  The  bucks 
h«d  together,  and  are  &r  more,  companion- 
able than  the  harts,  and  are  ezoeediDg^y  easy  to 
be  tamed,  when  they  become  impudendy  famil- 
ar  sad  intimate.    The  cry  of  the  buck  is  called 
'J[^}^  or  grunting^  sometimes  growling,  as 
^of  the  htft  is  termed  belhng.    The  Mow 
deer  are  kept  in  Cngland  merely  as  ornaments 
^^  park  scenery  and  for  suppiyinff  venison  to  the 
tajJe;  never  any  longer,  as  of  old,  for  roorting 
pvposes.    When  wanted  for  their  flesh,  a  £Eit 
o=e  is  singled  out  from  the  herd,  and  shot  with 
a  rifle  by  the  gamekeeper ;  for  a  sportsman  would 
as  soon  tlunk  of  ahoolmg  his  mutton  or  beef  for 
aaosement,  as  of  kiDing  the  domesticated  deer 
*B  a  sport    The  venison  is  infinitely  more  suo- 


culent,  tender,  and  Juicy,  than  that  of  the  red 
deer,and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  buck,  in  high 
season,  with  8  and  4  inches  of  fat  on  the  bridcet 
Various  pastures  produce  various  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence m  the  venison.  Where  the  wild  thyme 
grows  abundantly,  the  fiesh  of  the  deer  is  noted 
for  its  delicious  aromatic  flavor ;  and  it  is  remark- 
ed that  the  more  level  and  luxuriantly  pastured 
parks  of  the  south  of  England  pix>duce  the 
fattest  venison,  while  those  of  the  north, 
abounding  in  broken  ground,  glens,  and  knolk, 
covered  with  broom  and  fern,  yield  it  of  the  high- 
est  flavor. — So  late  as  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart 
monarchs,  shooting  the  fallow  deer  with  the 
crossbow,  coursing  it  with  greyhounds,  in  the 
royal  parks  and  chases,  and  turning  it  out  to 
hunt  with  the  buckhounds,  were  royal  amuse- 
ments. The  buckhounds  are  still  kept  up,  and 
the  '*  master  of  the  buckhounds"  is  a  high,  hon- 
orary court  office,  held  by  some  sporting  noble* 
man;  but  they  no  longer  hunt  the  bixsk,  the 
hart  or  stag  of  the  red  deer  having  heen^  for 
many  years,  substituted  for  the  fiillow  buck,  as 
being  far  more  cunning,  stronger,  fleeter,  and 
capable  of  supporting  longer  chases.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  te^ow  deer  runs  wild  in  the  forests, 
and  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  use  of  royalty 
and  the  territorial  nobles.  It  is  usuallv  driven 
^th  hounds,  or  beatenLand kiUed with  fowling 
pieces  and  buck-shot.  The  male  of  the  Amer- 
ican deer,  improperlv  called  buck,  comes  into 
season,  generally,  in  August,  and  continues  until 
midwinter.  He  is  either  killed  bv  what  is  called 
stiU-hunting,  without  the  use  of  dogs,  the  hunter 
depending  on  his  eyeaght  and  wood-craft  alone, 
and  stealing  upon  him  while  feeding,  ruminating, 
or  sleeping,  when  he  is  shot  with  the  rifle ;  or 
by  driving  him  up  to  persons  ambushed  at  what 
are  known  as  etan^  on  the  deer-paths,  by 
which  he  goes  to  water,  who  generally  use  shot 
guns.  In  the  southern  states,  he  is  hunted 
on  horseback,  with  packs  of  foxhounds,  tnuned 
to  pursue  his  scent^  which  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  to  hiffh-bred  hounds ;  and  in  the  western 
states  he  is  sometimes  coursed  with  greyhounds^ 
or  the  hurge,  shaggy  Scottish  deeriiound. 

Bt^OEEBURG,  a  part  of  the  German  princi- 
pality of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  town  of  the 
same  name,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000,  is  well  built, 
has  5  gates,  and  contains  a  handsome  castle.  In 
its  vicinity  is  the  summer  palace  of  Baum. 

BUCEEYE.    See  Hossb  GHXsnnTT. 

BUOKINOK,  Arnold,  a  German  engraver  on 
oopper,  in  the  16th  centuiy.  In  company  with 
Sweynneym,  he  undertook  the  printing  of  the 
works  of  Ptolemy  with  engraved  maps  (Rome^ 
1478).    He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art 

BUOKnTGHAM,  a  countv  of  Virginia,  S.  E. 
of  the  centre  of  the  state  ,bounded  K.  and  K 
W.  by  the  James  river,  and  S.  by  the  Appomat- 
tox, was  organized  in  1761  and  named  from 
Buckingham,  England.  Area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
18,887,  of  whom  8,161  were  daves,  and  760 
firee  colored.  The  surface  is  somewiiat  hilly, 
and  the  soil  not  very  rich,  except  near  the 
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rivers.  Tobaooo  is  its  great  staple.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  804,711  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  183,819  of  wheat,  117,091  of  oats, 
2,842,987  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  88,480  of  but- 
ter. There  were  2  com  and  fiour  miUs,  8  saw 
mills,  19  churches,  and  194  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  In  the  vicinity  of  Willis  moun- 
tain, the  principal  elevation,  are  gold  mines. 
Iron  is  found  here,  and  valuable  slate  quarries 
have  been  opened  near  the  Slate  river.  The 
James  river  canal  passes  along  the  border  of  the 
county.  Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1850  at 
$2,103,599 ;  in  1857  at  $2,419,006.  showing  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent.    Capital,  Majsville. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  market  town,  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough,  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  its  own  name ;  pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  8,069.  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of 
the  river  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  8 
bridges.  A  branch  of  the  grand  junction  canal 
runs  through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London 
and  north-western  railway  gives  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  metropolis,  61  miles  K  W.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  but  paved,  well  lighted^ 
and  lined  with  neat  brick  nouses.  The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  jail,  and 
the  large  parisli  church,  erected  in  1781 ;  there 
are  also  various  chapels,  a  free  grammar  school 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  a  green  coat  and  na- 
tional schools,  2  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse. 
Buckingham  once  kept  numbers  of  women  em- 
ployed in  lace-mc^ing,  but  this  branch  of  indus- 
try is  now  declining.  There  are  some  brewer- 
ies and  tan-yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  com 
and  paper  mills  and  quarries  of  limestone  and 
marble.  The  town  is  very  ancient ;  it  was  erect- 
ed into  a  borough  by  Henry  VIII. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Dukks  op,  English  nobles 
of  different  families  and  creations,  from  an  earlv 
date  to  the  present  day.  The  title  of  earl  of 
Buckingham  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Plantagenet  kings ; 
as  we  mid  was  the  case  with  the  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Glou- 
cester by  his  nephew.  Eichard  11.,  and  subse- 
quently murdered,  bv  his  orders,  in  the  castle 
at  Calais.  The  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham 
was  home,  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  by  the 
noble  family  of  Stafford,  descended  from  the 
daughter  of  the  above  duke  of  Gloucester,  sev- 
eral members  of  which  fell,  either  in  the  field 
or  on  the  scaffold^  in  the  course  of  that  long  and 
cruel  struggle. — ^m  the  battle  of  St  Albans,  A. 
D.  1455,  in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  in 
that  domestic  quarrel  of  80  years*  continuance, 
which  required  12  pitched  battles  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  dose^  cost  the  lives,  as  it  has  been 
computed,  of  80  princes  of  the  bloody  and  al- 
most entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility 
of  England,  was  slain  Humphrey,  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, eldest  son  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Ten  years  later  than  this,  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  NorUiampton,  fought  between  that 
city  and  Towcester,  **in  which  the  king's  army 
was  profiigat  and  discomfitted,  and  of  the  same 


slayn  and  drowned  in  the  ryver  fewe  lease  than 
z  thousand  talle  Englyshmen,*^  was  killed  Hum- 
phrey, duke  of  Buckingham,  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Lancaster,  to  which  party  the  fjamUy  had 
thus  far  attached  itself.— Hbnbt  Statfobd,  the 
next  duke  of  Buckingham,  although  son  and 
grandaon  of  2  noblemen  conspicuous  for  their 
uith  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, became  a  ward  of 
the  crown,  neither  his  title  nor  his  fortunes  hav* 
Ing  been  attainted;  and  was  subsequently  married 
to  Catharine,  the  sister  of  the  beautiful  Elizabetli 
WoodvUle,  Edward's  queen.  After  the  death 
of  Edward,  his  brother  Geo^  of  Clarence  and 
his  heirs  having  been  set  aside  by  attainder  for 
high  treason,  and  the  f^pointment  of  Richard 
of  Gloucester  to  the  protectorate,  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  Y.,  we  find  this  Henry, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  as  the  abettor  of 
Richard,  promulgating  the  statement  that,  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  late 
king  had  been  secretly  married  to  the  lady- 
Eleanor  Talbot,  without  any  witnesses,  by  Stil- 
lington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  afterward  divnlged 
the  secret ;  and  that^  consequently,  his  subse- 
quent  marriage  with  Elizabeth  was  void,  and 
tiie  issue  of  that  marriage  spurious.  On  the 
strength  of  this  vain  pretext,  he  proclaimed 
Richard  III.  at  the  guildhall,  and  procuring  the 
acclamations  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  audience, 
packed  beforehand  for  the  purpose,  tendered 
the  crown  to  Richard,  as  the  free  and  spontanea 
ous  gift  of  the  people,  who  were  resolved  to 
have  a  new  prince,  in  lien  of  the  infant  Edward ; 
a  gift  which,  after  some  affected  opposition,  the 
usurper  pretended  to  accept  with  numility  and 
wonder.  Shortly  after  this,  he  committed  Mor- 
ton, bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
held  prisoner  in  the  tower,  to  free  custody  in 
charge  of  Buckingham,  who,  at  his  friend's  cor- 
onation, astonished  the  eyes  of  all  men  by  the 
splendor  of  his  own  dressand  accoutrements^  and 
by  the  magnificence  of  his  horse's  bardmga, 
which  were  so  heavilv  charged  with  embroider- 
ies and  blazonries  of  burnished  gold,  that  it  was 
necessarv  to  have  4  sentlemen,  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  horse,  to  bear  up  the  trappings  firom 
the  ground.  Shortiy  again,  however,  whether, 
as  it  has  been  said,  he  was  brought  over  by  the 
bishop  of  Ely  to  the  part  of  the  Lancastrians, 
or  whether  ambition  urged  him  forward,  or  re- 
sentment a^inst  Richard  for  not  having  bet- 
ter rewarded  his  services,  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Henry,  ead  of  Richmond,  and,  on 
being  summoned  by  Elng  Richard  to  repair  to 
court,  knowing  his  danger,  took  up  arms,  and, 
raising  a  great  power  of  wild  Welshmen,  march- 
ed into  Gloucestershire,  with  the  intent  of  join- 
ing the  Cornish  men  who  had  set  up  the  earl  of 
Richmond's  standard.  A  rising  of  the  Severn, 
however,  prevented  the  junction;  and  his 
Welshmen  having  become  impatient  of  delay 
and  inactivity  and  dispersed  themselves,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  disguise.  Being,  how- 
ever, betrayed  by  h&  servant  Bannister,  he  was 
apprehended^  and,  on  his  own  confession,  by 
which  he  vamly  hoped  to  obtain  pardon,  was 
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coodenmed  8Dd  l)6liead6d  in  1488,  on  a  new 
sMif  in  the  market  place  at  Salisbury. — ^The 
oextdake^  £dvasd  Stafford,  was  restored  to 
h^nnk  aad  dignities,  and  reinstated  in  his  pos- 
Nssons,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  b  j 
Henry  VII.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
considerable  influenoe,  and  made  himself  very 
eoo^icnoos  bj  the  splendor  of  his  apparel, 
Tbk^isdeBcribed  bjHall  as  "a  gown  all  of 
goldsmith'g  work,  very  costly,"  on  the  occasion' 
of  the  first  entrance  of  King  Henry  VIII.  into 
LoodoQ,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  For 
some  ooDsider&ble  time,  Bu^ingham  was  in 
high  favor  with  the  court ;  and  perhaps  the 
first  thing  whidi  affected  his  favor  was  the 
difficulties  whidi  he  is  reported  to  have  made, 
and  the  words  which  he  attered,  in  reference  to 
the  eitraordittaiy  expenditures  which  he  was 
compelfed  to  incor  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
field  of  the  doik  of  gold.  About  this  tipse 
fiockingham,  it  appears,  gave  mortal  offence  to 
Cardinal  Wdsey,  being  as  proud  of  his  un- 
questioned bkoa  as  the  churchman,  after  his 
eleration,  was  foigetfbl  of  his  ignoble  origin. 
He  Ktn  once,  it  is  said,  in  performance  of  his 
duty  of  chamber!^  holding  the  basm  for  the 
king  to  waah  before  meat,  when  the  cardincd 
dif^  his  hands  into  the  vessel;  whereat  the 
prood  blood  of  the  Staffords  rose  so  highly, 
brookii^not  to  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  serv- 
ing man  to  the  son  of  a  butcher,  that  the  duke, 
bfi  preteDdfidaccidentflung  the  water  into  the 
slwes  of  the  prelate,  w  olsey,  as  it  is  reported, 
premised  Boekin^uim  that  ne  ^^  would  sit  on 
!iii  skirts,"  fiowning  revengefully  as  he  used  the 
words;  whereupon,  in  order  to  show  his  scorn 
mi  ]m  defiance,  the  proud  noble  repiured  to 
cwt,  dad  m  a  short  jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the 
sjteatioa  of  the  king ;  to  whom,  on  his  askinff 
tie  caoae  of  that  singular  costume,  he  replied 
wst'*it  was  to  prevent  the  cardinal  from  exe- 
ratDg  hia  threat,  since,  if  he  wore  no  skirts, 
tier  «raJd  not  be  sat  upon,"  However  true  this 
SMcdflte  may  be,  and  whatever  ill  influence  Wol- 
sericsrhave  exerted  against  him,  there  were  oth- 
e  nataril  eaosea  which  weighed  heavily  with 
^^^.  Backingham  was  descended  from  Ed- 
^ed  in,  both  through  John  of  Gkiunt,  duke  of 
!j^«ster,  and  Anne  Phmtagenet,  daughter  of 
jloQiKrfVoodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham  and 
a^afGkaeester;  to  whichlatter  line  of  descent 
^o¥«aiiaown  title.  He  was  not,  however, 
areiyaearkzDaman  of  Henry's;  nor  was  his 
cnance  of  ncee^on,  at  the  best,  more  than  re- 
^te;  jettbeTudors  were  hereditarily  jealous 
^-  w  wio  eoaM,  through  consanguinity,  ever, 
;?  «r  chaace,  be  in  a  position  to  dispute  the 
;-:^ea»a,'  mi  many  nobles  of  the  mmily  of 
'  -augaiet  had  already  fallen,  and  more  were 
;^jO  M,  for  no  crime  but  that  of  their 
'-/^  Boflkfngham  had,  it  appears,  been 
^^^^tfeai  and  foolish,  if  not  worse ;  he  had 
^*f«d  one  HopldnS)  who  had  obtained  some 
^^pntf  about  that  time  as  a  wizard,  ooncem- 
^^dtances  of  a  royal  succession;  and  had 
^  ice  of  wild  and  threatemng  language, 
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which  might  weB  have  given  tkmbrage  to  a  less 
jealous  prince  than  his  master.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  to  trial,  the  duke  of  Norfdk, 
whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buck- 
ingham's daughter,  being  the  president  of  the 
court;  and  after  a  trial,  the  witiiesses  being  con- 
fronted with  the  accused  and  regularly  examin- 
ed, was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pub- 
licly executed  on  Tower  HUl,  in  the  Idth  year 
of  King  Henry  Vm.  With  hhn  ended  the  du- 
cal title  in  the  house  of  Stafford;  and  unfortu- 
nate as  that  fiEunily  had  been,  yet  more  so  was 
that  of  Yilliers,  which,  after  4  reigns,  succeeded 
to  its  dignities,  since  it  failed,  not  alone  in  for- 
tune, but  in  character  and  honor^During  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.,  and  tiiose 
of  his  immediate  successors,  Edward  YL,  Jane 
Grey,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  duke- 
dom of  Buckingham ;  but,  in  1615,  the  9th  year 
of  James  Stuart  of  Scotland,  in  whose  court 
every  thing  was  venal,  from  the  tenure  of  office, 
the  chastity  of  women,  the  honor  of  men,  to 
the  ermine  of  the  judges,  the  place  of  cup- 
bearer was  bought  for  Gbobgb  Yilliebs,  a 
vounger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Yilliers,  of  Brookes- 
by  in  Leicestershire,  bom  Aug.  20, 1592,  died 
Aug.  24, 1628.  He  nad  a  fine  person,  a  hand- 
some face,  a  ready  wit,  a  fluent  tongue,  manners 
of  the  most  approved  French  finish,  a  power  of 
conciliating  and  winning  where  he  chose  to  do 
so,  and  an  audacity  of  insolence  and  of  ambition, 
which  overbore  &11  opposition,  and  won  its  way, 
where  merit  halted  inefficient  and  in  vain.  Be- 
yond this  he  had  nothii^;  his  mind  was  of  the 
most  mediocre  order,  and  he  seems  to  have  lack- 
ed alike  the  capacity  and  inclination  for  eminent 
crime,  or  for  tne  pursuit  of  virtue.  To  the  de- 
sire of  some  of  the  leading  nobles,  Pembroke, 
Hertford,  Bedford,  and  others,  to  displace  and 
overthrow  one  low-bom  and  infamous  minion 
of  the  English,  or  rather  Scottidi,  Otho,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  rise  of  this  worthless  man.  Anne 
of  Denmark  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
accede  to  the  scheme  of  advancing  George  Yil- 
liers with  the  king,  in  order  to  subvert  Kobert 
Carr,  earl  of  Somerset ;  as,  it  seems,  she  had 
formed  a  clearer  and  truer  estimate  of  the  young 
man's  character  than  any  of  the  others.  "Hy 
lord."  she  said  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  was 
employed  to  gain  her  cooperation  in  the  plan, 
"  you  know  not  what  you  desire.  If  Yilliers 
ffain  the  royal  favor,  we  shall  all  be  sufferers. 
I  shall  not  he  spared  more  than  the  others. 
The  king  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 
pride  and  contempt"  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for 
the  scheme  was  pushed  successfully,  without 
regard  to  the  queen's  advice.  On  St.  George's 
feast,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, and  the  next  day  was  knighted.  Only  2 
years  later,  the  new  favorite  ventured  to  try  his 
power  against  that  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
who  had  presumed  to  take  part  against  him  in 
an  unseemly  transaction  regarding  the  forced 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Ooke  with  Sir  John 
Yilliers,  Buckingham's  brother.  But  Bacon, 
soon  finding  himself  unable  to  contend  against 
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the  new  infinenoe,  saocambed,  and  was  reward- 
ed by  his  appointment  as  lord  chanoellor,  and 
his  creation  as  baron  of  Yemlaro.  From  that 
day  forth,  George  Yiiliera  became,  to  all  intents 
and  nnrposes,  Uie  king  of  England.  He  was 
already  baron,  TJscoDnt,  earl  and  marqnis  of 
Buckingham,  privy  councillor,  knight  of  the 
garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  England.  The  distribution  of  peerages, 
offices,  church  preferments,  the  direction  of  the 
courts  of  law,  tiie  control  of  all  departments  of 
government,  were  his  alone ;  and,  by  the  sale  of 
every  thing  previously  held  sacred,  as  also  by 
possessing  monopolies  of  most  articles  in  didly 
use,  he  was  able  to  make  his  wealth  grow  pari 
pasnt  with  his  power.  Tear  after  year,  his 
power  and  influence  continued  to  increase ;  un- 
til, in  1628,  he  went  off  in  company  with  Prince 
Charles,  afterward  the  unfortunate  Charles  I., 
to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the 
king,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  heir 
of  the  English  throne  and  the  Spanish  infanta. 
Buckingham's  intolerable  arrogance,  however, 
broke  off  the  match,  which  was  exceedingly 
distasteful  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  was 
understood,  not  probably  without  some  shadow 
of  reason,  that  the  marriage  would  be  accompa- 
nied, or  preceded,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
prince  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  created  duke  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Spain,  seems  to  have  been  actuated  only 
by  a  desire  of  mortifying  and  disgracing  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  English  minister  at 
Madrid,  and  of  wantonly  displaying  his  authori- 
ty. The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  matter  was 
its  ruinous  effect  on  the  character  of  the  prince 
of  Wales ;  who  here  received  lessons,  which  he 
never  unlearned,  of  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion. For  a  time,  owing  to  his  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Spanish  marriage,  Buckingham  fell 
into  suspicion  if  not  into  di4;race  with  the  old 
king,  who  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to 
resist  the  impetuous  arrogance  of  his  favorite, 
or  the  calm  and  serene  obstinacy  of  his  son ; 
but  the  popularity  which  the  favorite  gained 
with  the  people,  and  with  what  was  known  as 
the  country  party,  together  with  the  influence 
he  had  acquired  over  the  weak  yet  stubborn 
character  of  the  prince,  more  than  recompensed 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  dying  king's  afiections. 
His  last  act,  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  to  ne- 
gotiate an  alliance  with  Henriette  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  James 
was  already  dead  before  the  treaty  could  be  rati- 
fied, though  hisdeath  did  not  prevent  the  celebra- 
tion and  consummation  of  the  marriage,  almost 
before  his  body  was  cold  in  the  grave.  Over 
Charles  I.  continued  the  dominion  of  Buckings 
ham,  in  a  form  even  more  obnoxious  than  that 
which  he  had  exercised  over  the  father;  and  as 
he  governed  the  king,  so  was  he  governed  1^ 
his  &vorite,  the  earl  of  Holland.  He  made  al- 
liances with  foreign  powers,  and  broke  them,  at 
his  own  pleasure ;  involved  England  in  war  with 
both  France  and  Spain,  the  2  Catholic  countries, 
which  it  had  been  the  lifelong  dream  of  King 


James  to  conciliate  at  all  hazards;  and  wonld  * 
have  been  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons, 
iu  1626,  when  the  king  wpointed  him  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
manifest  his  contempt  of  parliament,  and  dis- 
solved the  parliament  in  order  to  prevent  its 
further  aetion  ag^ainst  his  favorite.  After  this, 
Buckingham  instigated  and  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  isles  of  B6  and  OUtoOj 
which  terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
arms,  in  the  loss  of  1,200  sddiers  and  20  stand 
of  colors.  Buckingham  was  the  last  to  retreat. 
Notwithstandin((Wie  notorious  hicapacity  of  the 
man,  and  the  emphatic  enunciation  of  the 
house  of  commons,  ^^  that  Buckingham  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  national  calamities,"  Charles 
named  tlie  favorite  commander-in-chief  of  the 
new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  relief  of  the 
Protestants  of  La  Rochelle.  On  the  same 
day  which  was  marked  by  the  denunciation  of 
the  house  of  commons,  Buckingham's  physician, 
I^.  Lamb,  was  murdered  in  the  street  by  a  Lon- 
don mob;  on  the  next  the  metropolis  was 
thus  placarded :  '^  Who  rules  the  kingdom  f 
The  king!  Who  rules  the  king?  Theduke!  Who 
rules  the  duke  ?  The  devil  I  Let  the  dake  look 
to  it,  or  he  will  be  served  as  his  doctor  was  serv- 
ed! "  He  had  too  much  courage  to  regard  the 
menace ;  yet  the  menace,  whether  it  had  aaj 
connection  with  the  event  or  no,  was  accom- 
plished ;  for  one  John  Felton,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army,  who  had  been  unjustly  superseded  ^d 
deprived  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  stabbed  him 
mortally  in  Portsmouth,  a  few  hours  before  the 
intended  sailing  of  the  expedition.  The  assas- 
sin, who  was  a  religious  fanatic  as  well  as  a  dis- 
contented soldier,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  confes^his  delusion,  ex- 
pressed contrition,  and  died  penitent  and  oom- 
I)osed. — Geoboe  Villiebs,  second  duke  and  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  80,  1627,  died  April 
7, 1688.  He  was  superior  to  his  father  in  abili- 
ty, in  profligacy,  and  in  the  depth  and  ignominy 
of  his  fall.  But,  although  he  occupied  himself, 
nu^e  or  less,  in  government  intrigues  and  cabals, 
thej  were  rather  connected  wiUi  personal  squab- 
bles and  small  party  conspiracies,  entered  into  for 
individual  purposes  and  objects,  than  with  any 
affairs  of  national  and  general  interest.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  intestine  affairs, 
especially  that  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
duke  of  York,  there  was  no  question  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  of  national  or  general  interest 
during  the  frivolous  period  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  was 
abroad  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but 
returned  shortiy  afterward,  and  served  the  king 
under  Prince  Rnpert  and  the  lord  Gerard.  At 
the  death  of  Charles  L,  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated',  he  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  their  res- 
toration at  the  hands  of  parliament,  and  trav- 
elled abroad  until  1648,  when  he  returned 
with  Charles  H. ;  was  present  with  him  in  the 
disastrous  batties  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester; 
and,  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  followed 
the  princes  to  the  continent,  and  served  as  a 
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Tolv^eer  in  &e  Freaeh  armiefl^  under  Toreene. 
H«  fomid  meana,  however,  again  to  reoonciie 
himgelf  to  the  powers  that  were^  and,  again 
RComing  to  England,  married  the  daughter  of 
tbe  PreBlnrterinn  Lord  Fur&x,  to  whom  his 
estates  had  been  assigned  by  parliament,  on 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  cause.    The  want  of 
windple,  howerer,  which  he  had  displayed, 
od  not  aflbct*  him  injariously  with  Charles  IL. 
who,  imraedtat^  on  his  resfcoratioD,  appointed 
hhn  master  of  the  horse.    He  was  one  of  that 
eorrnpt  par^  of  confidential  ministers,  who 
were  designated  as  the  eaial,  a  word  formed, 
after  Uie  manner  of  an  aorostio,  oat  of  the  ini« 
tials  of  their  names ;  bat,  thronghoat  the  reign, 
he  was  distingaished  only  for  pohtieal  dishon- 
esty and  soeul  profligacy.     On   more  ocoa- 
sioos  than  one,  he  was  in  secret  correspond- 
ttioe  with  the  enemies  of  the  court ;  and  was, 
it  can  sean^7  be  doubted,  guilty  at  least  of 
m^ffision  of  treason,  if  not  of  plotting  the  de- 
thronement and,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  set  up  Monmonth  against  the  duke  of  York ; 
it  is  almost  oertain  that  he  was,  more  or  less, 
privy  to  the  Byehouse  plot;  and  he  certainly, 
in  tibe  last  instance,  plotted  with  the  dissenteri^ 
the  AnabcKptasta  and  fifth  monarchy  men,  togeth- 
er with  Bhaftesbury,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
^OTemment.     His  private  life  was  a  series  of 
bsae  broils^  shamefhl  intrigues,  and  mingled  ad- 
▼enturea  of  oowardice^  impudence,  and  audacity. 
He  was  diallenged  by  Ossory,  but  contrived  to 
ndstake  the  ^pointed  time  and  place.    He  kill- 
ed Lord  ShrawBbnry,  whose  wife  he  had  se- 
duced, in  a  duel — the  profligate  woman,  disguis- 
ed in  a  page^i  dress,  holding  the  horse  of  her  par- 
amour in  order  to  witness  the  bloody  scene ; 
and  then,  carrying  his  abandoned  mistress  to 
his  own  hoQse,  sent  his  own  injured  wife  home 
to  her  fii;ther.    He  instigated  the  notorious  Ool. 
Blood  to  kidnap  the  venerable  duke  of  Ormond 
tod  han^him  at  Tyburn,  in  which  he  almost  suc- 
ceeded.   At  last,  he  fell  into  utter  contempt, 
whkh  no  man  ever  more  justly  merited,  with  all 
parties;  was  banished  firom  court;  ordered  into 
the  oouatry,  which  he  hated ;  stripped  of  all  his 
employmeota;  deserted  by  all  his  infamous  asso- 
dates;  and  at  length  died,  poor,  ne^ected,  and 
mmgretted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  not  without  abilities ;  he  displayed  some 
Htefary  talents,  and  left  a  passable  comedy, 
the  ''Kehearsal;  **  but  his  accomplishments  and 
artahmwints  were  all  *tnostly  superflcial ;  as  his 
Qsij  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  the 
ca^vioe  of  the  moment,  and  shine,  for  that  single 
point  of  time,  preeminent  in  whatever  was  the 
whbn  of  the  world  for  the  present  minute.    The 
title  of  Boekingham  has  since  passed  into  the 
fazmly  of  tiie  Ohandos  Temples,  which  has  pro- 
inoed  no  ponson  of  note. 

BUOBJKGHAlf,  JAicsa  Silk,  an  English 
traveller  and  author,  bom  at  Flushing,  near 
Fjhnonth,  in  1784,  died  in  London,  June  BO, 
1^55.  While  jet  a  child  he  lost  his  father, 
vbo  had  been  a  seaman,  but  then  occupied  a 
KiaH  tarnu    He  went  to  school  at  Falmouth, 


and  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  preferred 
going  to  sea,  made  a  few  voyages  to  and  from 
Lisbon,    was   taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
and,  on  his  returning  home,  went  into  service 
with  a  bookseller  at  Devenport,  continuing  there 
4  years.     He  again  attempted  the  sea;  desert* 
ed  fromakiug's  ship;  triea  the  law  for  a  short 
time ;  married  before  he  was  20 ;  succeeded  to 
some  property  on  his  mother's  deaUi,  which  he 
lost  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  trustee;  set  up  as  a 
bookseller,  on  borroiM  capital ;  became  bank- 
rupt ;  left  his  destitute  wife  and  child  in  care  of 
her  friends ;  obtained  employment  in  a  London 
printing  office,  and  eventually  at  the  Olarendon 
press,  Oxford ;  next  was  captain  of  a  West  India- 
man  for  some  years,  and  afterward  had  charge  of 
ashipinthe  Mediterranean  trade.  In  April,  1818, 
he  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he  had  made  many 
friends,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own ;  but  on  reach- 
ing his  destination,  the  plague  had  broken  out 
tiiere  and  he  was  not  allow^  to  land.  His  cargo 
was  put  on  shore,  he  went  on  to  Smyrna,  and 
soon  learned  that  by  some  commercial  failures 
at  Malta  he  had  lost  all  his  property  there. 
He  now  went  to  Egypt,  ofifered  his  services  to 
the  pasha  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
best  site  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 
was  robbed;  returned  to  Oairo  almost  naked^ 
and  was  again  despatched  on  an  exploration. 
He  reached  Suez,  traced  the  coarse  of  the  an- 
cient canal,  and  having  duly  reported  the  results, 
was  informed  that  the  pasha  had  changed  his 
mind,  but  wished  him  to  purchase  ships  for  him 
in  India,  and  establish  a  trade  between  that 
country  and  Egypt.    Mr.  Buckingham  reached 
Bombay  in  April,  1815,  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
spire the  merchants  with   confidence  in  the 
pasha,  and  accepted  the  command  of  a  large 
ship  oelonging  to  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  which 
was  to  trade  to  China  on  account  of  that  prince. 
But  not  having  the  East  India  company^s  li- 
cense (without  which,  at  that  time,  no  English- 
man could  reside  in  India),  he  was  ordered  out 
of  the  country,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  where 
the  pasha  granted  him  money,  and  a  firman, 
whion  enabled  him  to  travel  overland  to  India, 
through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  dress- 
ed as  an  Egyptian  mameluke.    He  readied  Cal- 
cutta in  1818,  in  conmiand  of  the  imaum's  frig- 
ate ;  but  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Africa  to' 
give  convoy  to  several  vessels  engaged  in  pro- 
curing slaves,  as  well  as  to  take  some  on  board 
his  own  ship,  he  threw  up  his  command.    He 
so  much  interested  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
then  governor-general  of  India,  that  he  obtain- 
ed leave  to  reside  there;  established  a  daily 
paper,  called  tiie  ^*  Calcutta  Journal ;"  offended 
the  authorities  by  the  freedom  of  his  animad- 
versions on  public  affiiirs;  was  indicted,  tried, 
and  acquitted ;  and  finally  was  sent  home,  and  his 
press  seized.    Thus  was  confiscated  an  income 
of  £8,000 .  a  year,  and  a  property  valued  at 
£100,000.    He  returned  to  England  in  1826, 
and  commenced  a  London  evening  paper,  which 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  **  Oriental  Herald,'^  a 
poUtioal  and  literary  review,  almost  exclusively 
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devoted  to  Eastlndiaaffidra,  which  did.  He  pub- 
lished, in  numerous  volumes,  his  travels  in 
Palestine,  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  Mesopotar 
mia,  and  in  Syria  and  Media.  He  established  the 
•*  Sphinx,''  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  July,  1827, 
an^  about  the  same  time,  the  "  Athenedum,"  a 
literary  journal,  which  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  late  John  Sterling  and  0.  W. 
Dilke;  the  ^^ Sphinx''  eventually  was  merged 
in  the  *^  Spectator."-  He  threw  himself  with 
great  energy  into  the  ar«ia,  some  time  before 
the  renewd^^of  the  East  India  company's  charter 
in  1888,  delivering  lectures  on  British  India, 
all  over  the  united  kingdom,  against  the 
company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  subse- 
quently lecturing  agdnst  impressment  of  sea- 
men, intemperance,  the  cornlaws,  and  on  other 
subjects  of  public  interest.  He  found  time  for 
European  travel,  and  published  his  tours  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Piedmont.  He  joined  very  warmly  in  the  pop- 
ular agitation  of  the  reform  bill,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sheffield  (raised  into  an  electoral 
borough  by  that  measure)  returned  him  as 
their  first  member.  He  retidned  his  seat  in 
parliament  until  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  on 
a  dose  contest  Soon  after  he  retired  into 
private  life,  he  visited  America,  on  a  lecturing 
tour,  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  tern* 
perance  and  anti-slavery  questions.  Nine  octavo 
volumes  contain  his  travels  in  America,  viz. : 
8  on  the  northern  states,  2  on  the  slave  states, 
8  on  the  eastern  states,  and  1  on  British  North 
America.  They  contain  little  that  had  not  been 
told  by  previous  tourists,  and  their  author's 
own  opinions  are  diffasely  expressed.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  resumed  his  lectures, 
which  were  generally  well  attended.  In  1848 
he  established  a  dub,  called  the  ^*  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,"  which  was  opened  with  great 
state  by  Prince  Albert,  and  had  considerable 
success  for  some  time,  with  Mr.  Buckiugbam  as 
its  manager.  The  enmity  of  a  leading  writer 
in  ''Punch  "  was  accidentally  excited,  and  the 
''  Institute"  was  literally  written  down^  after  8 
years'  existence,  by  that  lively  satirist  In 
1849  Mr.  B.  published  a  volume  on  "National 
Evils  and  Practical  Remedies."  In  1851  he 
became  president  of  the  London  ''Temperance 
League.'^  In  1855  he  published  the  first  2  vol- 
umes of  his  "  Autobiography,"  but  died  in  that 
year,  before  the  2  concluding  volumes  could 
appear.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  tranquil 
competence,  for  the  East  India  company,  with 
tardy  justice,  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  £800 
a  year,  and  he  also  had  a  literary  pension  of 
£200  a  year  firom  the  crown. — ^Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's private  character  was  stainless.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  abilities;  was  a  graceful, 
fluent,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent  speaker; 
was  undoubtedly  sincere;  had  travelled  and  ob- 
served much  ;  and  possessed  considerable  knowl- 
a:e  of  men  and  things,  but  as  a  public  man,  his 
nence  was  limited. 
'  BUCKINGHAM,  Jobkph  Tinkkb,  a  promi- 
nent journalist  of  New  England,  is  the  son  of 


Nehemiah  Tinker,  of  Windham,  Oonn.,  where  he 
was  bom  Dec.  21, 1779.  His  &ther  exhaosted 
his  whole  property  in  supporting  the  American 
army  during  the  revolution,  and  died  March 
17, 1788,  leaving  a  family  without  any  means 
of  support  Under  these  circumstances  they 
became  so  reduced  that  they  were  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  town  officials  for  asrastance,  and 
were  supported  by  them  for  a  'idnter,  when 
they  removed  to  Worthington,  Mass.  Here 
Joseph  was  apprenticed  to  a  fairmer,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  several  years.  While 
in  this  family  he  showed  some  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  ^t  the 
a^e  of  16  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  Da- 
vid Oarlifile,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  who  combined 
with  his  printing  business  the  publication  of 
the  "Farmer's  Museum."  Here  young  Buck- 
ingham first  became  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  profession  m  which  he  was  after- 
ward to  gain  distinction.  After  remaining  a 
few  months  with  OarMey  he  entered  the  omce 
of  the  "  Greenfield  Gazette;"  where  he  remained 
until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1808 
he  performed  the  duties  of  prompter  for  a  short 
time  in  a  company  of  comedians,  who  played  dar- 
ing the  summer  months  in  Providence  and  Salem. 
In  1806,  having  changed  his  name,  by  application 
to  the  legislature,  from  Tinker  to  Bucmgham, 
which  was  his  mother's  family  name,  he  com- 
menced life  for  himself  by  the  publication  of  the 
"Polyanthus,"  a  monthly  magazine^  which,  after 
an  existence  of  a  year,  was  discontinued  and  not 
resumed  until  1812.  In  1809  Hr.  Buckingham 
published  for  six  months  the  ^'  Ordeal^"  a  week- 
ly magarine.  In  1817,  in  company  with  Bamnel 
L.  Enapp,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  *'  New  Ikigland  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Maga- 
zine," which  continued  in  his  poasesmon  until 
1828,  when  he  sold  it  In  1881,  in  connection 
with  his  son,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  "  New  England  Magazine,"  which  was  con- 
tinued under  his  care  until  1884,  and  contained 
contributions  from  numerous  writers  who  have 
since  attained  great  literary  eminence.  In  1824 
he  published  the  first  number  of  the  "Boston 
Courier,"  a  paper  which  he  continued  to  edit 
until  June,  1848.  Mr.  Buokmgham  was  several 
limes  elected  to  the  legislature,  and.  in  1847- 
*48,  and  1850-^51,  to  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  has  also  published,  '^  Specimens  of 
Newroaper  Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs, 
Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences,"  2  vols.,  Boston, 
1862 ;  and  "  Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections 
of  Editorial  Life,"  2  vols^  Boston.  His  pres- 
ent residence  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Bucks,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northampton- 
shire, E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Middlesex,  W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  swarated 
from  Berkshire  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Thames. 
Area,  464,930  acres,  of  which  440,000  are  said 
to  be  arable  and  pasture  land;  pop.  in  1851, 
168,554.  It  was  originally  a  purely  Saxon 
county,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
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vwd  Bueh&nheim^  fhe  home  or  eonntiT'  of 
the  beech  trees,  which  are  stOl  common 
t&ronghoot  the  coontj.  The  Bnifaoe  is 
DJeanntlj  dirersifiedy  the  N.  parts  bdng  mi- 
doIatiDg,  the  middle  occapied  by  the  xertile 
vale  of  Aylesbmy,  and  the  S.  trayersed  bj 
the  Ohiltem  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Thames^  Thame,  Oose,  and  Oolne.  The  most 
importaot  prodnetioiui  are  batter,  cattle,  lambs, 
pooltry,  te,  which  are  carried  to  the  London 
market.  The  Aylesbnrj  sheep  are  famous  for 
the  wei^  and  excellent  qnality  of  their  fleeces. 
Bockin^iaiD,  Aylesboiy^^Marlow,  and  Wycombe 
are  the  chief  towns.  The  north-western  and 
great  vestcRirafl ways,  and  the  grand  junction 
canal,  pan  tiirongh  the  comity,  and  send  off 
hrandieB  to  aeTenl  of  its  towns.  It  gives  the 
titie  of  earl  to  the  flunily  of  Hobart. 

fUOILAHD,  Otbub,  master  madiinist  in 
the  F.  S.  nmray  at  Springfield,  bom  at  Maji- 
chester,  ComL,  Ang.  10,  1799,  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  yoa^  upon  lus  father's  fiurm,  in  the 
dnties  of  irhich  he  assisted,  receiving  such 
rodiiDe&ts  of  edncation   only  as  were   then 
tao^  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
state  At  the  age  of  20  he  commenced  his 
career  in  the  wheelwright  shop  of  his  brother. 
In  182^  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monson 
and  Brimfidd  nuumfaotnring  company,  at  Mon- 
son, Itaas,  and  afterward  of  the  Boston  and 
l^n^eid  mami&ctnring  company,  at  Ohico- 
pee  Fil^  Ifina.    At  the  latter  place  he  was 
emplojed  fiom  1824  to  1828,  making  patterns, 
draftmg^  and  in  Tarions  ways  assisting  in  the 
boSdiog  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  mannfao* 
tsre  of  cotton  fkbrics.    In  1828  he  accepted 
finnn  CoL  Lee^  then  superintendent  of  the 
^Qgfidd  armory,  an  invitation  to  enter  the 
serried  of  the  United  States.    He  began  his 
^^»fs  at  the  armory  aa  pattern  mf^er,  in 
TMdi  pronrinee  he  had  no  superior,  advancing 
^  that  poafion  to  that  of  designer  of  ma- 
^oierj  and  tools  for  the  manu&cture  of  arms. 
Bj  systematic  study,  he  made  himself  familiar 
^  the  construction  of  every  part  of  the  arm, 
&2]d  thoshdd  the  foundation  of  his  future  use- 
&b£S8  wad  suecesB.    At  different  periods  he 
hi  occupied  the  post  of  inspector  in  all  the 
Street  departments  of  the  armory.    He  has 
*^  ^Mi  employed  bv  the  ordnance  depart- 
P^ttaa  inapeetor  of  cannon.    His  skill  and 
j^%fieBtmthe  construction  of  arms  soon  be- 
^^^^^  tf^aentf  fae  was  intrusted  with  the 
^tj  U  iisprovin^  and  remodelling  old  wea- 
pons aad  contriving  new  ones,  for  the  U.  S. 
sj^  AboQt  the  year  1842,  a  desire  was 
^^^^i^^sted  by  the  government  for  the  intro- 
^tioQ  of  lidKyr-eaving  machines  into  the  ar- 
pon^  and  his  inventive  genius  was  called 
i^  actioQ.    He  has  produced  a  set  of  **  stock- 
^"^  02achuiery,  comprising  14  machines  for 
^^^^aa^  the  gun-stock,  from  the  rough  state  in 
T^eh  it  eomea  to  the  armory,  to  almost  a  fin- 
^  Amoi^  the  more  important  of  these  are 
U  fcHoviog :   1,  a  machine  for  bedding  the 
^^  or  cutting  the  groove  in  the  stock  to  re- 


ceive the  barrel;  this  machine  performs  its 
work  perfectly  in  one  minute^s  time ;  2,  a  ma- 
chine for  profiling  the  stock;  8,  a  machine  iot 
cutting  on  the  butt-plate,  and  boring  and  tap- 
ping for  the  screws  of  the  same;  4,  a  machine 
for  cutting  on  the  8  bands  which  bind  together 
the  stock  and  barrel,  at  one  operation ;  5,  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  off  the  surplus  wood  between 
the  bands;  6,  a  machine  for  second  or  finish- 
turning  the  stock ;  7,  a  machine  for  cutting  the 
bed  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  lock — a  b^uti- 
fhl  piece  of  work,  and  original  in  construction ; 
8,  a  machine  for  cutting  the  bed  for  the  guard« 
with  mortise,  screw-holes,  &c. ;  9,  a  finishing 
machine  for  cutting  in  the  band-springs,  boring 
for  band-spring  and  ramrod  spring  wirea, 
grooving  for  ramrod,  ^.  Of  this  whole  set 
of  machines,  2  of  them  only  retain  the  leading 
principle  of  their  original  inventor,  Hr.  Thomas 
Blanchard.  By  the  help  of  this  machinery  the 
gun-stock  is  completed  from  the  rough  in  about 
an  hour,  occupying  about  23  minutes  in  passing 
throudii  the  machines,  and  about  87  minutes  of 
hand  labor  in  finishing  and  smoothing.  A  mil- 
itary commission  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
the  British  government  to  examine  the  nation* 
al  armories,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing 
arms  by  machinery.  This  examination  result- 
ed in  an  order  from  the  British  government 
for  a  duplicate  set  of  the  stocking  machinea, 
which  are  now  at  work  in  the  English  manufac- 
tory of  arms  at  Enfield,  near  London.  This  was 
followed  by  an  order  from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  another  set  of  the  same  machines,  and 
a  third  from  the  London  armory  company,  a 
private  establishment. — ^Among  other  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  Mr.Suckland''s  may 
be  mentioned  machines  for  the  following  opera- 
tions :  for  turning  the  upper  band  of  the  mus- 
ket, a  very  irre^^ar  and  eccentric  piece;  for 
punching,  cutting,  and  trimming  various  parts 
of  the  arms;  for  nnishing  the  cone;  for  milling 
screws ;  for  finish-milling  and  tapping  the  cone 
seat ;  for  checking  the  comb  of  the  hammer ; 
for  first-boring  the  barrel;  for  turning  the 
barrel;  for  milling  the  edges  of  the  lock-plate. 
Two  other  machineaL  being  the  most  recent  in- 
ventions of  Mr.  Buckland,  deserve  a  more  par- 
ticular notice.  One  of  these  is  for  rifling  or  cut- 
ting the  grooves  in  the  barrel  of  the  new  modd 
rifle-musket.  Of  these  grooves  there  are  8  of 
equal  width,  and  equal  also  in  width  to  the 
spaces  between  them.  These  grooves  are  very 
shallow,  being  only  .015  of  an  inch  in  depth  at 
the  breech  of  the  barrel,  and  regularly  dimin- 
ishing in  depth  to  .005  or  an  inch  at  the  muz- 
zle. This  regular  diminution  in  depth  was  the 
difficulty  to  be  accomplished.  Buckland'a 
rifling  machine  cuts  the  8  grooves  at  once,  and 
so  perfectly  as  to  leave  them  without  the  slight- 
est burr,  scratch,  or  defect  of  any  kind,  of  a 
fine  and  brilliant  polish,  and  enabling  one  man 
to  rifle  from  60  to  60  barrels  per  day,  against 
the  8  or  10  which  were  all  that  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  old  method,  and  dispensing 
entirely  with  the  after  draw-polishing  to  which 
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the  ffrooves  made  bj  the  old  mode,  and  indeed 
bj  m  other  machines  so  far  as  is  known,  have 
to  be  submitted.  The  last  invention  of  Mr. 
Backland  is  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  nsefal 
— a  machine  for  cutting  the  thread  of  the  screw 
on  the  inside  of  the  barrel  aud  for  milling  the 
breech-screw,  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  inter- 
change, every  screw  fitting  any  barrel  to  which 
it  may  be  applied.  To  accomplish  this  has  un« 
til  recently  been  regarded  as  almost  a  mechan- 
ical impossibility,  and  was  so  pronounced  by 
Mr.  B.  himself  a  few  years  ago.  Within  the 
year  1857,  however,  he  produced  at  the  first 
trial  a  very  beautiful  machine  which  does  its 
work  with  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection* 
Mr.  Buckland  has  never  received  from  the 
government  any  other  compensation  than  per 
diem  wages. 

BUCKLAND.  Wiluam,  D.  D.,  dean  of  "Westr 
minster,  an  English  geologist,  bom  at  Axmin- 
ster,  Devonshire^  in  1784.  died  Aug.  14,  185d. 
From  Winchester  college,  he  went  in  1801  to  Ox- 
ford university,  and  in  1808  was  elected  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  ooUeffe.  In  1 81 3  he  was  appoint- 
ed reader  in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader  in 
geology.  In  this  double  capacity  he  greatly 
advanced  practical  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  university.  The  singular  clearness,  graph- 
ic force,  and  full  information  of  his  lectures 
made  the  study  of  geology  very  popular.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  geological 
museum  in  Oxford,  sparing  neither  time,  travel, 
nor  expense,  to  supply  it  with  specimens,  which 
he  classified,  arranged,  and  described.  This  col- 
lection is  more  particularly  rich  in  the  remains 
of  the  larger  fossil  mammalia,  and  other  ani- 
mal&from  the  caves  in  different  parts  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Qermany.  As  early  as  1818  he  com- 
menced writing  on  his  favmte  subject,  com- 
municating to  uie  transactions  of  the  geologi- 
cal society  his  ^^Descriptive  Notes"  of  60 
miles  of  a  coast  survey  of  Ireland,  which  he  had 
made  in  company  wiUi  theEev.  W.  Conybeare, 
dean  of  Llanaa£  In  1820  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture before  the  university,  which  was  publish- 
ed as  '^  Vindicia  Oeohgica^  or  the  Connexion 
of  Geology  with  Eeligion  explained."  The 
object  was  to  show  that  science  was  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation 
and  deluge.  In  1823  he  published  JKeliquim 
DihmatuBy  being  the  expansion  of  a  paper  he 
liad  communicated  to  the  royal  society  (of 
which  he  was  elected  member  in  1818),  re- 
specting the  fosdl  remains  of  tiie  elephant,  hip- 
popotamus, tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  sixteen  other 
animals,  discovered  in  a  oave  at  Eirkdale,  York- 
ahire,  in  1821,  for  which  paper  the  society  vot- 
ed hun  the  Copley  medal,  uie  highest  honor  in 
their  gift.  His  theory,  put  forth  in  this  work, 
and  not  verv  well  received  by  the  scientific 
world,  was,  that  beasts  of  prey  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  Europe  had  resorted  to  the 
oolite  caves  of  Yorkshire,  previous  to  the  del- 
uge ;  had  dragged  into  these  retreats,  for  food, 
such  animals  as  then  frequented  the  neighbor- 
hood $  had  been  overtaken  in  these  caves  by  the 


deluge ;  and  that  the  discovered  bones  were  tbe 
remams  of  themselves  and  their  prev.    In  1825 
Mr.  Buckland  married  Miss  Mary  Morland,  of 
Abington,  received  the  lucrative  appointment 
of  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  took  &e  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.    In  1887  appeared  his 
Bridgewater  treatise  on  ^^  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy," which  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
of  the  series.    He  bestowed  such  unusual  pains 
upon  this  work,  that  it  was  repeatedly  rewrit- 
ten before  it  went  into  the  compositors'  hands; 
it  was  recopied  as  many  as  seventeen  times; 
and  the  manuscript  which  finally  was  prepared 
for  the  press  was  the  fourth  copy  which  Mrs. 
Buckland  had  made  with  her  own  hands.   Dr. 
Buckland's  own  chirography  was  so  singttlarlj 
feeble,  strsjggling,  and  indistinct^astobealmost 
illegible.    This  was  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
but  he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to 
the  transactions  of  the  geological  sodety,  in- 
cluding his  two  anniversary  addresses  as  presi* 
dent,  and  his  description  of  the  south-west- 
ern coal  district  of  England.    Erom  its  formsr 
tion,  he  identified  himself  with  the  British 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
He  was  on  habits  of  intimacy  and  correspond- 
ence witii  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  his 
time,  and  with  many  of  the  leading  publio 
characters  of  England  and  the  continent    In 
1845,  when  the  deanery  of  Westminster  be- 
came vacant,  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  8amnel 
Wilberforce  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  succeeded 
him  as  dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  nomination 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  with  whom  he  was  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.    On  accepting  this,  he  re- 
linquished his  canonry  at  Oxford,  but  contin- 
ued professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy.    Be- 
moving  to  London,  his  first  atep  was  to  secure 
public  admission  to  Westminster  abbey  without 
the  fees  which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  pre- 
viously received ;  he  was  appointed  trustee  of 
the  British  museum,  where  his  practical  good 
sense  was  found  valuable ;  he  actively  employ- 
ed himself  in  advancing  the  sanitary  move- 
ments in  London;  and  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the 
national  museum  of  practical  geology  in  Ion- 
don.    In  1860  his  career  of  activitv  and  useful- 
ness was  arrested.    His  mind  sank  under  the 
pressure  of  its  midtifarious  labors,  and  insanity 
(though  in  its  gentiest  form)  rendered  his  re- 
tirement necessary.    In  Islip,  near  Oxford  (a 
college  living  which  he  long  had  held],  he  found 
a  retreat,  and  was  there  attended,  during  the 
last  6  years  of  hia  life,  by  the  untiring  and  af- 
fectionate care  of  his  wife.    Dr.  Buckland  pub- 
lished several  sermons,  preached  on  various  oc- 
casions, all  of  them  distinguished  rather  by  good 
sense  than  scholastic  divinity.    In  manners,  he 
was  simple  and  sodaL    Bis  appearance  was 
that  of  a  country  gentleman. — fiLAifoiB  Bccx- 
LAND,  his  eldest  son,  is  author  of  a  volume  of 
zoological  researches,  published  in  1857. 

BUCKLE,  HxNBT  Thomas,  an  English  schol- 
ar, bom  at  Lee,  Nov.  24, 1822.  His  father  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and  Mr.  Buckle  enjoyed 
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not  only  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  ednca- 
tloa  in  VT,  James  Thomas  HoUoway  *8  school  at 
Gordon  boose,  Kentish  Town,  bat  also  of  hay- 
ing at  his  oommand  an  ezoellent  and  extensive 
fibniT  ia  bis  father^s  house.  After  leayiog 
dr,  HoQowaj^a  school,  he  entered  the  paternal 
eoandog-hooM ;  .bat  instead  of  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  boaness,  he  devoted  it  to  chesa,  and  ex- 
jubited  so  ouch  aptitude  for  this  game  that  he 
gained  the  Flotation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
plajen  of  Eo^and,  if  not  of  the  world.  His 
ftther  djmg  in  1840,  leaving  him  an  ample  for^ 
tone,  be  wis  enabled  to  indalge  his  tMte  for 
bookd^  and  devoted  himself  henceforward  ex- 
dnaTely  to  litenzy  pnrsaits,  for  which  he  was 
hi  bis  aednded  and  stndiona  habits  better  qual- 
ified tbsa  lot  more  active  ooonpations.  The 
let  part  of  a  work  which  has  gained  for  him  a 
cooadenble  reputation  appeared  in  1857,  enti- 
tled ""Eataj  of  Civilization  in  England,*^  and 
is  oeenpied  ezdnsively  by  only  a  part  of  the 
introdaetioD.  It  haa  been  received  with  much 
£tTor  bj  the  most  intelligent  minds  in  Eoffland 
ffldia  the  United  States,  and  created  a  desire 
&r  aeeiog  the  fotaro  volnmea  of  the  work,  in 
vbidi  the  tnfehor  pledges  himsdf  to  show  uat 
^'tbe  iFiogreaB  wluch  Europe  has  made  from 
bsrbanna  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its 
intdleetoilsciivilT.*  Since  the  issue  of  this  Ist 
part,  Mr.  Baekk  hsa  delivered  a  brilliant  lec- 
tore  00  womsi^  at  the  royal  institution,  which 
has  attnetod  nradi  attention.  Mr.  Buckle's 
genera/ pjfloe  of  readence  is  in  Oxford  terrace, 
London.  He  Iiv«  with  his  mother,  in  the  nt- 
Qost  redrement,  qwnding  his  days  and  nights 
tmoDg  booksL  He  exoels  aa  a  whist  player  not 
less  than  as  a  chess  player;  but  he  leads  the 
Uk  o(  a  redose,  and  his  mind  seems  concen- 
trated upon  his  historical  work. 

BuCiOLER,  JoHAKir,  otherwise  known  as 
ScBoniKHAxxis^  and  JsAir  l'^Ioobohbub,  a  far 
nraa  chief  of  luriganda,  bom  at  Nastatten, 
is  the  dudiy  of  Naaoan,  in  1779,  guillotined 
tt  Meati.  Nov.  21,  1808.  The  son  of  poor 
pucata,  be  had  already  distiuguished  him- 
^2^  jonaile  robbmes,  when  he  entered  the 
V¥ioe  of  the  exeeationer  of  Barenbach.  Be- 
i^  flagged  for  stealing  cattle  from  his  master,  he 
^  WSJ  sad  adopted  the  profession  of  sheep- 
vole;  He  was  detected  and  imprisoned,  ef- 
^(^  bis  flMMipe^  and  joined  the  ehauffeun^  a 
^  rfnttera  which,  during  the  period  of  the 
fm^  mdntaoD,  spread  terror  along  both 
wiiksQf  ttsBhine.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Bothbai^ar  the  Ked-Bearded,  he  was  twice  cap- 
^4  ttd  the  andadty  and  address  with  which 
»aade  his  escape  nom  Uie prisons  of  Saar- 
^'^ndSmimerii,  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
^  pn  him  great  cdebrity.  He  next  united 
]nib  the  banditti  of  Peter  the  Black.  Atlength 
« VIS deeted  captain  of  atroop which  declared 
^opeeisny  againat  the  Jews,  and  became 
^  terror  of  the  whole  re^^on  of  the  Rhine. 
^  wealthy  fivmera  uaed  to  purchase  from 
^tt  high  prioea,  passports  which  would  ena- 
«s  ihtm  to  traverse  the  country  undisturbed. 


He  was  taken  prisoner  again  in  1799,  but  his 
escape  was  immediately  accomplished,  and  with 
more  vigor  than  before  were  travellers,  return- 
ing from  their  annual  markets,  plundered  by  his 
bimd.  He  was  tenderly  beloved  by  Juliet  Bhisius. 
of  Badenweiler,  and  a  poem  which  he  composed 
in  her  praise  was  a  favorite  song  at  fiairs  and 
religious  festivals.  His  men,  with  their  faces 
covered  with  black,  made  expeditions  against 
the  imncipal  proprietors,  and  broke  thdr  furni- 
ture piecemeal  till  their  extortions  were  granted. 
The  vigorous  police  organization  of  Kapoleoo 
drove  these  robbers  from  the  French  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  They  were  forced  to  penetrate  into 
Qern^any,  and  lUfter  protracted  efforts  bv  dvil 
officers,  Btkckler  with  his  comrades  was  at  length 
arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  limburg.  He  was  taken 
successively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Hentz,  where 
he  was  condemned  and  executed,  displaying 
an  unfidtering  intrepidity.  He  confessed  his 
crimes;  but  as  he  had  not  committed  murder 
nor  robbed  the  poor,  and  had  always  displayed 
a  romantic  generosity;  a  pardon  was  to  the  las^ 
expected  for  him.  Dunng  the  period  of  his 
greatest  power,  he  often  rendered  aid  to  the 
poor,  and  relieved  in  person  the  sufferings  which 
were  caused  by  his  subordinatea.  Hia  life  was 
written  by  Bevelinges,  in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1810. 

BUOEMINSTEB,  Josxfh,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican dergjrman,  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct 
8, 1751,  died  at  Reedsborough,  near  Bennington, 
Yt,  June  12, 1812.  By  early  association  and 
hereditary  bias,  he  was  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession.  In  boyhood  he  showed  unusual 
activity  and  ardor,  both  in  athletic  sports  and 
mental  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  15  entered 
Yale  college.  He  was  known  in  college  for  the 
kindness  and  sravity  of  his  character,  and  be- 
came an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  mastering  the 
standard  Roman  antiiors  so  thoroughly,  that  he 
was  able  through  life  to  make  the  happiest 
qnotationa  from  them.  Upon  attaining  his 
bachebr'a  degree,  he  received,  as  one  of  the 
8  best  scholars,  the  free  enjoyment  of  an  added 
8  years  at  the  institution,  upon  the  funds  of  the 
Berkeley  soholandup,  and  **from  a  high  spirit- 
uality of  feeling,"  assiduously  devoted  this 
period  to  theotogical  studies.  Among  his 
Mow-stc^nts  at  Tale  and  life-long  friends 
were  those  whose  names  earliest  appear  in 
the  brief  roll  of  American  authors — ^Barlow, 
^mbuU,  and  Dwight.  When  the  period  of 
hia  schokffship  terminated  he  became  a  tutor  in 
the  college,  and  fulfiUed  the  duties  of  that 
ofBbe  for  4  vears:  thus  passing  11  years  of  his 
life  amonff  the  halls  and  walks  of  his  alma  mater. 
During  his  residence  there  he  passed  through  a 
great  moral  crisis,  the  result  of  his  sensitive 
temperament  and  profound  religious  inquiries, 
and  after  experiencing  much  depression  and 
mental  conflict,  and  seeking  light  from  a  prayer- 
ftil  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
enabled  consoientioudly  to  denne  his  position 
as  a  religious  believer,  and,  in  a  form  of  self- 
consecration  harmonizing  with  the  belief  of  the 
New  England  Calvinista,  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1770  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  North  chnrdi  of  Ports- 
month,  K.  H.,  whence  his  2  predeoessors  had 
been  cdled  respeotively  to  the  presidencies  of 
Yale  and  Harvard  colleges.  The  friendship  of 
a  remarkably  sifted  and  cordial  fraternity  of 
clergymen,  the  liberal  disposition  of  his  people^ 
their  comparative  prosperity  and  fine  social 
culture,  rendered  his  position  as  agreeable  as  it 
was  influential.  He  soon  afUr  married  Sarah 
Stevens^  the  carefblly  educated  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Btevens,  of  Eitteiy  Point.  The 
period  of  his  ministry  has  been  called  a  great 
tranfdtion  era  in  New  England  history,  Doth 
civil  and  eccleriastia  While  there  were  yet 
few  newspapers,  the  clergy  were  the  oracles  of 
the  scattered  communities  upon  all  subjects  of 
pnblic  interest,  and  were  expected  to  preach 
upon  important  political  events.  Dr.  JBuck- 
minster  cnerished  an  intense  admiration  of  the 
leaders  of  the  federal  party,  which  so  fietr  tinc- 
tured his  occasional  homilies  as  sometimes,  and 
particularly  in  one  instance,  to  call  forth  ani- 
madversions from  those  of  a  different  political 
oreed«  With  this  exception,  his  clerical  course 
was  singularly  calm  and  prosperous.  He  was 
especially  remarkable  for  the  fervor  of  his  de- 
votional exercises,  and  the  general  effect  of  his 
preaching  was  to  produce  emotion  ratlier  than 
conviction.  Among  the  memorable  traits  and 
incidents  of  his  liro  and  character,  were  his 
simple  tastes  and  habits,  his  favorite  exercise  in 
the  garden  in  summer  and  in  wood-chopping  in 
winter,  his  careful  preparation  of  sermons,  his 
attention  to  the  aged  and  poor,  his  consolations 
of  the  distressed,  his  love  of  sacred  music,  in 
which  ho  excelled,  his  paternal  care  and  sym- 
pathy at  home,  and  his  vivid  interest  in  tiie 
controversy  which,  during  his  later  years,  made 
so  wide  a  division  between  the  conserviitive 
and  liberal  Congregationalists.  The  change  of 
views  arrived  at  and  maintained  by  his  idolized 
and  gifted  son,  Joseph  Stevens  Bnokminster, 
the  discussions  between  the  two,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  love  and  duty,  self-respect  and  in- 
dependence of  mind,  so  obvious  throughout, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
memoirs  of  both.  Although  differing  in  creed, 
and  conscientiously  tenadous  of  his  own  opinions, 
he  preached  hisson*s  ordination  sermon.  When 
the  latter  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  the 
prophetic  heart  of  thedyin^;  parent  redis&dd  the 
event  before  the  news  amved,  and  he  himself 
expired  a  short  time  after  his  son's  decease. 
From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
followed  as  it  was  by  the  bereavement  of 
another  wife  and  of  many  diildren.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster  suffered  ih>m  occasional  liability  to 
nervous  depression ;  yet  the  striugent  duties  of 
his  profession,  his  vigorous  maturity  of  mind 
and  body,  the  society  and  sympathy  of  his  ac« 
oom}>lish€d  son  and  daughters,  were  rare  amel- 
iorations to  the  sorrows  of  his  life.  He  died 
while  on  a  journey  for  his  health.  One  of  his 
daughters  has  published  an  interesting  biogra- 
phy of  her  father  and  brother :  ^*  Memoirs  of  the 


Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster,  D.  D.,  and  of  bis  son, 
the  Rev.  «foseph  Stevens  Buckmhister,"  by  Eliza 
Buckminster  Lee,  Boston,  1851.— Joseph 
Stkvxns,  eldest  son  ci  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
ican dei^man,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May 
86,  1784,  died  In  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9, 1812. 
Few  men,  whose  professional  career  was  so  bri^ 
have  left  so  permanent  and  endeared  a  memory. 
As  a  child  his  personal  beauty,  elastic  tempera- 
ment, instinctively  reli^ous  ^irit,  love  of 
knowledge,  and  great  aptitude  initsacquisidon, 
made  him  liie  id<u  of  his  home  and  neighborhood. 
His  first  instruction  was  parental,  and  from 
the  parsonage  he  went,  in  his  11th  year,  to 
Exeter  academy,  where  he  was  soon  distin- 
guished  as  a  scholar^  and  for  moral  exccUenoe 
and  personal  fascination.  The  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  his  father  at  this  time,  offer  a  singular 
illustration  of  the  economies,  strict  morals, 
and  minute  supervision  then  characteristic  of 
domestic  training  in  New  England.  Beside 
the  prescribed  conrse  at  Exeter,  he  read  with 
avidity  the  standard  English  works  in  general 
literature.  Entering  Htfvard  college  in  1797, 
he  maintained  his  reputation  for  scholarship, 
was  admired  for  his  thoughtftdness  and  mirth, 
the  graces  of  his  manner  and  the  winning  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition,  became  the  favorite 
orator  of  the  dubs  and  reasoner  of  the  debat- 
ing societies,  and  '^  as  a  belles-let^es  scholar,^' 
says  one  of  his  dassraates,  *'  he  was  unequalled.^' 
He  received  the  honor  of  the  English  oration 
on  graduating,  and  the  fragments  preserved  of 
this  juvenile  performance  amply  justify  the 
traditional  charm  of  his  mind  and  expressioa. 
As  assistant  in  Exeter  academy,  after  leavipff 
college,  he  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Daniel 
Webster.  At  this  time  he  pursued  a  wid« 
range  of  general  reading,  and  after  beginning  his 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  left  the  academy 
to  reside  with  a  relative  in  summer  at  Waltbam, 
and  in  winter  in  Boston,  while  pursuing  his 
theological  studies.  After  he  had  preached  hb 
first  sermon,  he  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  Brattle-street  church  in  Boston, 
and  in  1804  that  sodety  unanimously  dected 
him  their  pastor.  He  wanted  a  few  months  of 
21  years  of  age  when  he  thus  became  the  minis- 
ter of  one  of  the  laraest  and  most  intelligent 
religions  societies  in  New  England.  He  at  once 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  highest  expectations  of 
his  friends ;  his  diurch  became  a  shrine  for  the 
lovers  of  pure  and  devout  eloquence,  and  his 
parsonage  the  favorite  resort  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual sodety  of  Boston.  The  social  graces  of 
the  man  were  indissolubly  blended  with  tho 
saCTed  gifts  of  the  pulpit  orator,  and  the  geni- 
ality and  warmth  of  his  manners,  and  the 
knowledge  and  wit  which  marked  his  conversa- 
tion, made  his  home  delightful  to  his  friends  m 
the  intervals  of  severe  profdSE&onal  duties. 
Although  the  diarms  of  his  voice  and  the  ex- 
presdveness  of  his  countenance  and  gestures 
greatly  enhanced  the  immediate  effect  of  his  dis- 
course, yet  those  of  his  sermons  whidi  were 
collected  and  published  after  his  decease  are 
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zenuirkao<e  for  purity  of  thought  and  finish  of 
strie,  aod  in  B(»ne  instances  nnite  the  best 
ttuta  o(  the  palmj  days  of  French  pnlpit  elo- 
flixooe  to  tiiose  il  the  standard  old  Engliidi 
oiTines.   The  claims  on  his  strength,  so  faith- 
ihHj  met,  caased  a  More  of  health,  which 
iadooed  him  to  seek  rest  and  a  change  of  ttr  and 
aoene  in  a  voyage  to  Europe.    In  England  he 
eijioyed  the  companionship  of  Dr.  Bees,  Gran* 
im  81uffp,  Wilberforoe,  and  especially  of  Dr. 
Tajlorof  Norwich,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield;  in 
SmtKriaiid  he  met  JBeigamin  Ckmstant^  Madame 
de  Sta^  and  Gouit  Bnmlbrd ;  and  visited  4;he 
seeneof  thetben  recent  destmotive  avalanche 
iFhidi  orerwhebned  Goldan,  of  which  he  wrote 
SD  idmnUd  description.     He  resided  several 
nMAths  in  YwnA^  and  his  letters,  written  during 
the  irlu^  period  of  his  European  travels,  indi- 
cate a  6(rai^  sympathy  with  literatore  and  its 
assodatioiis;  mdeed,  the  scholar  and  man  of 
enfant  tastu  were  always  coexistent  in  him 
vith  the  dirinsL    While  in  England  he  pur- 
chased many  works  for  the  Boston  Athensdum, 
ando&hiarstaniwas  an  active  member  of  the 
Anthdlogj  dnh,  fimious  in  the  literary  annals 
of  thai  mebrapoUs  for  the  many  gifted  men 
which  it  indoded,  and  fi>r  having  given  bu*th  to 
one  of  ihefbBt  American  purely  uterary  period- 
icals.   His  bve  <tf  literature  and  high  esti- 
mate of  its  mml  and  social  fhnction  were  do- 
Qnently  manifeated  in  an  oration  which   he 
defirered  bdbre  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
ofHarrard  murenily,  in  1809,  on  the  '^Dangers 
aad  Doties rfllen  of  Letters."    At  the  period 
of  his  last  iSaesB^  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
Gemian  stadiesi  tiien  Just  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  oif  theologians  in  this  countiy. 
Iq  1808  he  aopeiintended  the  republication  of 
Grisbadi^  Greek  Testament,  containing   the 
isost  important  various  readings,  and  was  after- 
ward ^pointed  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criti- 
nsm  in  the  mdveraity  at  Oambridge.    Mean- 
tiflie  h!8  parochial  and  pulpit  labors,  and  the 
corn!^[ioiidence  and  conversation  growing  out 
cf  the  earnest  religions  controversy  of  the  time 
and  ooffluiuuity,  fnlly  and  firnitfolly  occupied 
^  fiJB  por^t  by  Stnart  gives  a  dear  im- 
?r»ioQ  of  the  intellectual  grace  of  his  counte- 
*pc<»  and  expression,  and  the  memoir  by  his 
^Iceeps  firesh  the  tradition  of  his  attractive 
^  nd  presence.    Other  memorials  are  his  2 
^sQcaof  sermcns,  and  the  monument  at 
JloiQt  Ashnm,  consecrated  to  his  memory  a 
qoarterofieeniary  after  his  decease.  After  the 
ooefoDsdoties  of  Section  week  he  sank  under 
T^^estei  attacks  of  epilepi^.    The  feding  oo- 
caaoned  in  Boston  by  his  death  ^d  not  soon 
J«8  away,  and  his  surviving  assodates  always 
rsoeab^ed   and  spoke   of  him   with   deep 

BUCKS,  a  oofml7<tf  Pennsylvania,  bordering 
^  Kew  Jersey,  and  bounded  IT.  E.  by  Delaware 
^^  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats. 
^  eonnty  poaseases  vdnable  quarries  of  lime- 
^  and  sandstone ;  and  iron,  plumbago,  tita- 
^  and  zircon  are  found  in  some  legalities. 


The  northern  part  is  hilly ;  the  remahider  of 
the  surface  is  moderately  uneven ;  the  whole  is 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  farmers  or  market  gardeners,  who 
supply  Philadelphia  with  grain,  fruit,  meat,  and 
dairy  produce.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
1,157,781  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,168,710  of 
oats,  246,586  of  potatoes,  95,842  tons  of  hay, 
and  2,886,182  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  98  flour 
and  grist  mills,  50  saw  mills,  23  tanneries,  and  a 
vast  number  of  factories  of  almost  every  kind* 
The  Philaddphia  and  Trenton  railroad  passes 
through  the  south-eastern  part  This  was  one  . 
of  the  8  original  counties  founded  by  William 
Penn  in  1682.  It  was  named  from  the  county 
of  Bucks  in  England.  Area  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  56,091 ;  capital,  Doylestown. 

BuGKSPORT,  a  commercial,  lumbering,  and 
manuflaoturing  viUiue  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine^ 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  just  above 
Orphan  island  and  the  narrows,  16  miles  S. 
of  Bangor ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,318.  During  the  war 
of  1812-15  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who 
sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  village.  Alarge, 
substantial  fort,  built  1846-^50,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  now  commands  the 
narrows  and  the  river  in  both  directions.  The 
village  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rising  slope. 
Keat  and  tasteful  houses,  with  overshadowing 
trees,  give  it  a  very  pretty  appearance  from  the 
river.  An  excellent  academy  and  good  schools 
are  found  here.  As  the  Penobscot  seldom 
freezes  at  this  point,  Bucksport  becomes  the 
winter  harbor  for  Bangor  vessels,  as  well  as  for 
its  own  commerce,  which  employs  100  sail, 
engaged  in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fishing  trade. 
A  ferry  connects  it  with  Frankfort. 

BnOESTONE,.JoHX  Baldwin,  dxx  English 
actor  and  playwright,  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  in  1800.  Bred  to  the  law,  he  desert- 
ed the  solicitor's  office  for  the  stage  in  1824. 
He  made  his  debut  in  tragedy.  The  effect  of 
his  performance  induced  him  to  try  low  come- 
dy; in  which  he  soon  disclosed  a  rich  vein  of 
talent.  He  was  first  distinguished  at  the  Sur- 
rey theatre,  London,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  boards  of  the  Addphi.  In  1840  he 
went  to  the  Haymarket.  In  1842  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  1852  he  became  lessee  of 
the  Haymarket  theatre.  As  an  actor  he  is  ex- 
aggerated without  being  vulgar,  his  ripe  humor 
being  under  the  control  of  a  keen  intelligence 
and  nice  taste.  His  fault  is  an  extreme  man- 
nerism of  utterance.  As  a  playwright,  he  has 
been  very  successfbL  Ho  wrote  "  Victorine," 
the  "Wreck  Ashore,"  the  "Dream  at  Sea" 
"Poor  Jack,"  "Jack  Sheppard,"  "Agnes  de 
Vere,"  "Green  Bushes,"  and  upward  of  80 
melodramas  and  forces,  mostly  adapted  from 
the  French.  His  comedies,  "  Married  Life"  and 
"Single  Life,"  are  of  less  merit. 

BUCKWHEAT  {polygonum  fagopyrum^ 
Linn.),  a  spedes  of  grain  supposed  to  bo  a  na- 
tive of  Asia,  and  called  J>U  Sairatin^  or  Saracen 
wheat,  by  the  fVench,  after  the  Saracens  ox 
Koors,  who  are  believed  to  have  introduced  i1 
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into  Spain.  It  thrives  on  poor  soils,  comes 
rapidly  to  maturity,  and  is  most  frequently 
planted  in  tracts  that  are  not  rich  enough 
to  support  other  crops.  It  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  cold,  being  destroyed  by  the  least 
frost,  but  it  may  be  planted  so  late  and 
reaped  so  early  as  to  incur  no  danger  from  that 
source.  Its  flowering  season  continues  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  seeds  to 
be  in  perfection  when  it  is  reaped,  and  the 
farmer  must  decide  by  careful  observation  at 
what  period  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of 
.  ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat  does  not  exhaust  the  soil, 
and  by  its  rapid  growth  and  its  shade  it  stifles 
weeds,  prevents  their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves 
the  field  dean  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sometimes 
ploughed  into  the  ground  in  a  green  state  for 
pianure.  The  seeds  of  buckwheat  ftoiish  a 
white  flour,  from  which  a  popular  gruel  is 
made  ui  Germany  and  Poland,  and  breakfast 
cakes  in  England  and  America.  Oakes,  and  a 
dark  heavy  bread,  are  made  from  it  also  in  the 
provinces  of  France,  especially  in  Brittany. 
Its  flowers  secrete  a  large  amount  of  honey, 
and  are,  therefore,  always  covered  with  bees; 
and  in  the  middle  United  States  it  is  often 
cultivated  for  their  food.  The  grain  U  su- 
perior to  oats  as  nutriment  for  horses  and 
poultry,  and  is  especially  efficacious  in  making 
the  latter  lay  eggs.  The  green  plant  is  said 
to  greatly  increase  the  milk  of  cows,  but  accord- 
ing to  Thaer  and  Hauter,  it  produces  cramps 
and  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  swine  and  sheep 
which  feed  largely  upon  it — There  is  another 
kind  of  buckwheat  distingui^ed  from  tlie  pre- 
ceding by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds,  aud 
by  its  tougher  stocks.  It  is  earlier  and  taller, 
less  sensitive  to  cold,  and  produces  gram  in 
larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter 
quaJity.  It  was  introduced  from  Tartary  into 
Bussia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  it  has  thence  been  dispersed  all  over  Europe. 
Hence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat,  or  poly- 
g<muin  Totrtarieum, 

BUCOLICS,  a  style  of  poetry  introduced 
by  the  Greeks,  more  especially  by  the  Sicilians, 
descriptive  of  the  delights  of  the  primitive  rural 
life  of  the  herdsmen  and  mountain  sh^herds, 
whose  rugged  and  picturesque  days  were,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  among  the  forest  glades 
and  upper  pastures  of  the  mountaias,  w^hich 
alone,  under  the  burning  suns  and  in  the  arid 
climates  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  could 
afford  verdure^  shade,  or  water  during  the  in- 
tense summer  heats.  These  poems  in  Greek, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  by  Theocri- 
tus and  Moschus,  both  Sicilians,  are  generally 
composed  in  hexameter  verse,  and  always  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  the  life  of  the  woods  and  hiUs 
belonging  especially  to  the  Dorian,  as  did  that 
of  the  city,  with  its  theatres,  baths,  and  acad- 
emies, to  the  Ionian  race.  Sometimes  they 
relate  purely  to  the  topics  to  which  they  as- 
sume to  belong ;  sometimes  they  strike  a  much 
higher  strain,  as  that  of  Theocritus,  which  de- 
scribes the  killing  of  the  Kemean  lion  by  the 


Doric  hero,  Hercules,  or  the  beautiful  elegy  of 
Moschus  on  the  death  of  Bion.  The  character- 
istics of  these  Greek  idyls,  for  so  they  were 
called  by  the  writers,  are  a  peculiar  racy  fresh- 
ness, belonging  to  them  alone ;  a  love  of  nature, 
and  an  appreciation  of  its  sounds  and  sights, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  writers  of  no  o^er 
countries,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish poets,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  down  to 
those  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  whom  the  old  bu- 
colic poets  of  Greece  also  strikingly  resemble  in 
the  delicacy  of  the  thoughts  and  the  riohness 
and  elegance  of  the  fancy  which  gleam  out 
from  the  shadows  of  a  rustic  and  antique  dialect 
and  diction,  like  glimpses  of  evening  suoshine 
kindling  the  dewy  glades  into  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds, among  the  rugged  and  rusty  trunks  of 
the  pine  foreste,  in  whose  whispered  music  they 
took  delight.  The  bucolics  of  Virgil,  though 
charming  poems,  are,  except  that  strange  one, 
the  4th,  entitled  PoUio,  and  seeming  to  be  par* 
aphrased  from  the  prophedes  of  Isaiah,  mere 
literal  imitations  of  the  Greek  idyls ;  elegantly 
enough  done,  it  is  true,  but  entirely  lack- 
ing the  touch  of  nature  'which  gives  their 
charm  to  the  true  Greek  bucolics.  The  onl/ 
Latin  writer  who  had  an  idea  of  rural  beauty, 
or  of  the  charm  of  rustic  life  and  enjoyment,  is 
Catullus,  who,  though  his  idyls  do  not  profess 
directiy  to  be  bncolical  or  pastoral,  wrote  some 
poems,  such  as  his  *'  Nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,"  his  ''Atys,"  and  his  "Sirmis,"  which 
are  as  distinctiv  bncolical  as  if  they  had  been 
written  under  the  auspices  of  Pan,  in  the  glades 
of  Erymanthus,  or  among  the  hill  pastures  of 
Arcadi^. 

BUD  (Gr.  <l>vrov,  firom  <^«,  to  grow),  in  bot- 
any, an  organ  which  contains  within  itself  the 
rudiments  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers. It  is  found  either  at  the  apex  of  a  stem, 
or  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  is  thus  either 
terminal  or  lateral.  Begarded  externally,  it  is 
an  ovoidal,  conical,  or  spherical  collection  of 
scales,  or  rudimentary  leaves,  arranged  one 
over  the  other  in  an  imbricated  manner,  la 
cold  climates  a  downy  or  resinous  coating  is 
often  added  to  give  still  further  protection 
from  firost  to  the  organs  witbin;  but  in  warm 
climates,  where  this  protection  is  not  needed, 
the  leaves  in  the  imbrication  are  both  less 
compact  and  less  numerous.  In  the  centre  of 
this  enclosure  is  a  growing  vital  point,  a  particle 
of  delicate  cellular  matter,  continuous  with  the 
cellular  centre  of  the  main  stem.  A  bud  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  plan  of  vegetation,  and  its  de- 
velopment constitutes  the  whole  plant.  The 
embryo  of  the  seed  is  but  a  pnmary  stem 
crowned  with  a  bud.  This  stem  elongates 
through  its  whole  length  in  growing,  and  raises 
the  budding  apex  above  the  surface  of  the  soU, 
where  its  cotyledons  expand  into  leaves.  The 
plumule,  or  bud  of  the  embryo,  then  begins 
Its  growth  from  the  joint  of  these  leaves,  and 
carries  up  the  second  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves 
to  some  distance  above  the  first,  and  thus  by 
leaf  after  leaf,  or  pair  after  pair,  the  whole  herb 
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crtneitlmiltiip,  a  bnd  or  imdeveloped  m>r- 
tioo  always  remaining  at  the  apex.  This  Dud 
is  i  miniatiire  of  the  whole  tree.  Its  scales 
h,n  the  nme  relatiye  sitoation  as  the  proper 
leftves  of  the  species,  and  will  themselyes  in  the 
Mxt  seuQt  heoome  leayes  as  the  germ  of  the 
bod  asmnds  above  ^em.  In  this  way,  bjr  the 
npeated  development  of  the  terminal  bud 
in  a  direct  hne,  the  nuun  stem  Is  prodnoed, — 
The  devdq>ment  of  the  axillary  or  lateral  buds 
gires  rise  to  branches.  At  the  axil  of  every 
leaf  tiNTo  appear,  either  perfectly  or  imper- 
feetlj,  one  or  more  bads.  Under  favorable 
drcQznstanoes  these  bnds  grow  and  form 
braDches  precisely  as  the  original  stem  is 
formed.  The  branches  in  tnm  have  buds  at 
the  aofls  <tf  their  leaves,  and  thns  branches  of  a 
8d  order  ira  formed,  and  so  cm  indefinitely, 
the  nitiffiste  rsmifications  being  termed  branch* 
leta  Some  idanta,  as  the  palm,  put  forth  no 
aiillary  bods ;  many  daring  their  nrst  year  are 
restricted  to  developing  their  main  stem,  bat 
afterward  the  growth  of  the  terminal  and  axU- 
hrj  buds  goes  on  together.  If  every  bad  came 
to  matnrity,  every  tree  woald  have  perfect 
symmetry,  either  with  alternate  or  opposite 
brs&cheB.  IThere  the  stractore  is  opposite, 
there  woiddlw  8  bods  near  the  apex  of  every 
branch,  one  teminal  and  2  in  the  axils  of  the 
nearest  pair  of  jatves;  it  is  rare,  however,  that 
one  of  the  8  does  not  fail  This  failare  is  in 
some  epeoBB  regular,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut, 
where  the  lateral  ones  are  checked,  and  in  the 
Ulac,  where  only  the  lateral  ones  grow,  making 
the  stem  asnoally  bi-forked.  llie  More  is, 
however,  in  most  cases  as  capricions  as  the 
pheoomena  of  dlmate,  soil,  and  the  weather. 
In  a  InxarioQi  soil,  and  in  some  species  sar- 
chaiged  with  sap,  the  predestined  symmetry 
cf  the  plant  is  interfered  with  not  only  by  fail- 
lae  hot  by  excess,  a  bad  sometimes  bursting 
forth  from  other  parts  than  the  axils  of  leaves, 
or  2  or  3  hnds  sonaetimes  issaing  from  a  single 
tnL— The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  evolved 
frnn  fthod,  and  its  parts  adhere  to  the  law  of 
anaogesMBt  which  has  controlled  the  whole 
derd^OBflntof  the  plant  The  flower-bads  and 
lesf-hodsa^  identical  as  to  situation,  and  the 
kaf  of  the  branch  naases  by  regular  gradations 
^the sepal,  petal,  and  stamen  of  the  flower. 
Jn  erpB  which  has  produced  the  whole  plant 
^^theenahryo  of  the  seed  is  not  supplanted, 
nor  its  ||ki  changed,  in  producing  the  fin^l 
workcfiaflQiresc^jceandmictification;  but  for 
the  oar  fad  now  to  be  aooompliahed  it  receives 
a  more  de&ate  character. 

BCDA,  or  Ofks,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of 
Uie  Danobe,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
«^  iMnr  thai  of  the  circle  of  JPesth;  pop.  of  the 
^^  and  its  7  soburbe,  including  that  of  Alt 
O&D,  which  was  annexed  in  1850,  45,658,  ex- 
»*a^  of  the  garrison  and  the  students.  It  is 
8«fflt  from  Viemaa,  in  a  straight  line,  185 
^&  £.,  and  from  Belgrade  200mUes  N.  W. 
ttjaa&mieriy  connected  with  the  city  of  Pesth, 
visdi  yes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a 


bridge  of  boats,  and  since  1849  by  a  suspenidon 
bridge  1,250  feet  long ;  a  tunnel  to  connect  the 
bridge  with  the  fortress  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
struction since  1852.  Budais  about  9  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  built  around  the  Schlossberg,  an  isolated 
and  shelving  rock.  Its  central  and  highest  part^ 
called  the  fortress,  is  the  most  regular  portion  of 
the  town,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings  and 
squares.  This  fortress  is  surrounded  by  wdls, 
from  which  the  several  suburbs  extend  toward 
the  river.  The  principal  edifices  of  the  city  are 
the  royal  pakioe,  a  quadrangular  structure  664 
feet  in  length,  and  containing  208  apartments : 
the  church  of  the  ascension  of  the  virgin,  and 
the  garrison  church,  both  Gothic  structures ; 
the  arsenal,  the  state  palace,  and  the  town  hall. 
Buda  oontains  18  Boman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Greek  church,  andaeynagogue,  several  monas- 
teries and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  many  im- 
portant military,  educational,  and  benevolent 
institutions.  There  are  several '  publishing 
houses  and  8  Journals  established  here.  The 
observatory,  with  the  printing  establishment  of 
the  university  of  Pestn,  is  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence to  the  south  of  the  town,  616  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  to  furnish  It  with  the  1>e3t  in- 
struments. There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
suburbs  sulphurous  hot  springs,  and  relics  re- 
main of  baths  constructed  here  by  the  Romans 
and  Turks,  the  former  tenants  of  the  place.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  wines 
(chiefly  red  wines,  resembling  those  of  Bur- 
gundy) which  are  produced  tram  the  vineyards 
upon  Uie  neighboring  heights,  to  the  amount,  it 
is  compnted.  of  4,600,000  gallons  annually. 
There  are  also  cannon  founderies,  and  a  few 
manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  cottons,  woollens, 
and  leather.  The  boats  of  the  Danube  steam- 
boat navigation  company  are  built  here,  giving 
employment  to  abont  600  persons.  Buda  is 
the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  of  Hungary, 
and  of  the  public  authorities. — ^It  has  been 
tiiought  that  this  city  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  Aquincum  mentioned  in  the  ^  Itinerary"  of 
Antoninus.  During  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
Buda  was  the  residence  of  its  Idngs,  by  whom  it 
was  enlarged  and  adorned,  especially  by  Matthi- 
as the  Great  It  was  taken  by  the  Turics  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1626,  but  was  re- 
covered the  next  year.  It  M  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1529,  and  remained  in 
their  possession  till  1686,  when  it  was  finally  re- 
covered by  Oharles  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1784  was 
again  made  the  seat  of  goyemment  Buda  has 
been  beleaguered  not  less  than  20  times  in  the 
course  of  her  history.  The  last  siege  took  place  in  • 
May,  1849,  when  the  Hungarian  army  under 
G6rgey  had  driven  back  the  Austrian  troops  to 
the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Two  plans 
were  discussed  as  to  farther  operations:  first, 
to  foUow  up  the  advantages  gained,  by  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground, 
to  disperse  his  forces  before  the  RussiancL 
then  marching  on  Hungary,  could  arrive,  ana 
to   attempt  to  revolutionize  Vienna;  or,  to 
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remain  on  the  defensive  in  front  of  Comorn, 
and  to  detaoh  a  strong  corps  for  the  siege  of 
Bada,  where  the  Anstrians  on  their  retreat  had 
left  a  garrison.  Gdrgey  maintains  that  this  lat- 
ter plan  was  insisted  on  bjr  Eossnth  and  Klap- 
ka ;  bat  Klapka  professes  to  know  nothing  of 
Kossnth  having  sent  snch  an  order,  and  denies 
that  he  himself  ever  advised  this  step.  From  a 
comparison  of  Gdrgey^s  and  Elapka^s  writings 
we  must,  however,  confess  that  there  still  re* 
mains  considerable  donbt  as  to  who  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  march  on  Bada,  and  that  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Klapka  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  GOrgey  also  says  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  farther  determined  by  the  total  want 
of  field-gun  ammunition  and  other  stores,  and 
by  his  own  conviction  that  the  army  would  re- 
fase  to  pass  the  frontier.  At  all  events,  all 
offensive  movements  were  arrested,  and  GOrgey 
marched  with  80,000.  men  to  Buda.  By  this 
move  the  last  chance  of  saving  Hungary  was 
thrown  away.  The  Anstrians  were  aUowed  to 
recover  from  their  defeats,  to  reorganize  their 
forces,  and  6  weeks  afterward,  when  the  Bus- 
rians  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Hnnaaty, 
they  again  advanced,  127,000  strong,  while  2 
reserve  corps  were  still  forming.  Thus,  the 
siege  of  Buda  forms  the  turning  point  of  the 
Hungarian  war  of  1848-^40,  and  if  there  ever 
really  were  treasonable  relations  between  GOr- 
gey  and  the  Anstrians,  they  must  have  taken 
place  about  this  time. — ^The  fortress  of  Buda 
was  but  a  faint  remnant  of  that  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Turks,  in  which  they  so  oft;en  had 
repulsed  all  attacks  of  the  Hungarian  and  im- 
perial armies.  The  ditches  and  glacis  were 
levelled;  there  remained  but  the  main  ram- 
parts, a  work  of  considerable  height,  &oed  widi 
masonry.  It  formed  in  its  general  outline  an 
oblong  square,  the  sides  of  wMch  were  more 
or  less  irregularly  broken  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
pretty  efficient  flankinff  fire.  An  intrenchment 
of  recent  construction  led  down  from  the  east- 

/  em  front  to  the  Danube,  and  protected  the 
waterworks  supplying  the  fortress  with  water. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  4  battalions,  about  a 
company  of  sappers,  and  the  necessary  allot- 
ment of  ffunners,  under  Migor-Gren.  Hentzi,  a 
brave  and  resolute  officer.  Seventy-five  guns 
were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  On  May  4^ 
after  having  effected  the  investment  of 'the 
place,  and  after  a  short  cannonade  from  heavy 
field-guns,  GOrgey  summoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  ordered 
Kmety  to  assail  the  waterworks ;  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fire  of  all  disposable  guns,  his  col- 
umn advanced,  but  the  artillery  of  the  intrench- 
ment, enfilading  its  line  of  march,  soon  drove  it 
back.  It  was  thus  proved  that  an  attack  by 
main  force  would  never  carry  the  place,  and 
that  an  artillery  attack  was  indispensable  in 
order  first  to  form  a  practicable  br^^oh.  But 
there  were  no  guns  at  hand  heavfer  tiian  12- 
pounders,  and  even  for  these  thn  ^uninnnition 
was  dendent     After  eome  tirh?  f^^ever,  4 

Q^poundenmdl  iS-pomdet^^  -ft^^qnently 
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6  mortars,  arrived  from  Oomom.    A  breaching 
buttery  was  constructed  on  a  height  500  yards 
from  the  K  W.  angle  of  the  rampart,  and  begm    j 
its  fire,  May  15.    Previous  to  that  day,  Henta    ] 
had  bombarded  the  town  of  Pesth  widioat    i 
any  provocation,  or  without  the  c^oe  of  de-    | 
riving  any  advantage  from  this  proceeding.    | 
On  the  16th  the  breach  was  opened;  thoagh    ] 
scarcely  practicable ;  however,  66rgey  ordeal    i 
the  assault  for  the  following  n^ht,  one  column    | 
to  assault  the  breach,  2  others  to  escalade  the    \ 
walls,  and  a  4th,  under  Kmety,  to  take  the    I 
waterworks.    The  assault  was  everywhere  nn- 
successful.    The  artillery  attack  was  resumed.    , 
While   the    breaching  battery   completed  its 
work,  the  palisadings  around  the  waterworks 
were  shattered  by  12-pounder8,  and  the  in-   : 
terior  of  the  place  was  bombarded.    False  at- 
tacks were  made  every  night  to  alarm  the 
garrison.    Late  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
another  assault  was  prepared.    The  4  columns 
and  their  objects  of  attack  remuned  the  same, 
and  before  daybreak  on  the  2l8t  they  advanced 
on  t^e  fortress.    After  a  desperate  strode, 
during  which  Hentzi  himself  led  the  defence  of 
the  breach  and  fell   mortally  wounded,  the 
breach  was  carried  by  the  4(rth  Honved  bat- 
talion,  followed  by  the    B4th,  while  Xmety 
stormed  the  waterworks,  and  the  troops  of  the 
8d  army  corps  under  Knezich  escaladed  the 
walls  near  the  Vienna  gate.    A  severe  %ht  in 
the  interior  of  the  fortress  ensued,  but  soon  the 
garrison  surrendered.      Of  8,600  men,  about 
1,000  were  killed-  the  rest  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Hungarians  lost  600  men  during  the  siege. 

BUDAYOOK,  or  Budaon,  a  district  of  Ro- 
hilcund,  British  India,  in  the  N.  W.  provinces, 
bounded  K  by  Moradabad,  K  £.  by  Bareilj, 
S.  E.  by  Shalgehanpoor,  S.  by  Furruckabad  and 
Minpooree,  and  W.  by  Alignur  and  Boolund- 
shahur.    It  lies  between  lat.  27""  88'  and  28""  29' 
N..  long.  78°  21'  and  79°  85'  E. ;  area,  2,868  sq. 
miles;  pop.  1,019,161,  of  whom  877,609  are 
Hindoos.    The  country  is  low,  level,  generally 
fertile,  and  well  watered,  the  Ganges  flowing 
through  its  S.  W.  part,  the  Ramgunga  through 
its  £.  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  district  being 
intersected  by  the  Muhawa,  and  the  6ote  or 
YarwuflGadar.-— The  chief  town  of  this  district, 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  21,369. 
It   was  occupied  by   the    mutineers,  and  a 
body  of    liberated     prisoners   from   Bareily, 
June  1,  1867.     The  Europeans  escaped  by 
flight     Gen.  Whitelock  marched  against  the 
town  and  captured  it,  April  19,  1868,  after  ao 
engagement  in  which  the  rebels  lost  600  mei 
and  4  guns.    On  the  80th  of  the  same  montl 
the  sepoys  were  agun  defeated  about  10  milei 
from  here,  by  a  force  under  Gen.  Pennyfeather 
The  rebels  were  entirely  sabdned  on  May  7 
1868. 

BUDDE  (BUDD-fiUS),   Johaitn  Frahz, 
German  theologian,  bom  at  Anklam,  June  2& 
1667,  died  at  Jena,  Nov.  19,  1729.   He  lecture 
upon  theology  and  philosophy  snccessively  a 
Wittenberg,  Jialle,  and  Jena.   In  his  writingi 
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mloA  are  72iry  nmneroiis,  he  often  songlit  to 
mediate  between  and  luumonize  oppoute  views. 
Aoosg  his  principal  works  are,  niitoria  Juris 
yoAirn,  IntUiHtianei  Theologim  fMraiis^  and 
iMiUvU^nei  Theologia  doQmatica, 

BUDDEEABAD,  a  strong  to^fc^  of  A%hfln- 
iitao,  memorable  as  the  place  of  imprisonment 
of  ^  British  captayes  spared  from  the  mas- 
acres  of  1841. 

BUDDHA-GATA,  a  mined  city*  of  Bahar, 
mnch  resorted  to  bj  pilgrims.  It  is  situated 
Bear  G&ja,  55  m.  8.  of  Fatna,  and  contains 
DumeroQs  remains  of  temples  and  images. 

BUDDHISM  Aim  BUDDHA,  an  Asiatic  reH* 
gknindiftsfoimder.  Buddha  (to  know,  intelli- 
gence)  is  the  generic  name  for  a  deified  teacher 
(^theBanddhiB,  whom  we  call  Buddhists.  These 
hold  thst  ionmaerable  Buddhashave  appeared  to 
6sre  the  worid,  among  them  one  in  the  present 
period,  aboksown  as  S&kjamunifOr  Saint  Sakja, 
who  is  believed  bj  some  to  have  been  the  0th  in- 
carnation of  Yiahnu :  by  others  the  son  of  the 
moon,  and  regent  of  tne  planet  Mercury.  He  was 
a  reformer  of  Brahminism,  introducing  a  simple 
creed,  and  sobstitating  a  mild  and  humane  code 
of  mora&y  for  its  cruel  laws  and  usages.  His 
hjstorj  ia  to  a  great  extent  legendary,  and  is 
divided  into  IS  sections,  viz. :  1.  Wmleinthe 
4th  hesTOi  he  determines  to  save  the  world, 
and  chooses  to  he  horn  as  the  son  of  Suddhoda- 
na,  king  of  Xi^uhiTasta  and  of  Maya,  yet  a 
Tupn;  both  of  the  Sal^a  genus  of  the  Eshatr 
triya  castei  and  a  branch  of  the  Ikshvakus  who 
were  of  the  race  of  the  sun.  kings  of  Ay  odhya 
(low  Onde)  or  even  desoenaed  uom  Mah&  Sam- 
nata,  the  firrt  of  all  kings  of  the  present  peri- 
oi  2.  He  descends  from  heaven  as  a  white 
dephant;  isconoeived  as  a  5  colored  ray  of 
li^t  8.  He  is  bom  amid  great  miracles, 
tbroogh  the  right  ssde,  and  as  soon  as  bom  most 
soleomly  proclaima  his  mission.  4.  He  is  nam- 
ed Sarvirthasiddha  (^ana,  all,  artha^  wish,  re- 
qnest  iidiha^  fulfilment) ;  his  mother  dies  on 
Uie 7th day  after  his  birui;  he  is  cared  for  by 
her  g^ter,  Pnjapati  Gautami  (prajOf  world, 
PpopIe»  paU,  master,  gautama^  8&g&)f  of  the 
wahmmic^  Gotama  genus;  hence  he  is  called 
GiaxsnuL  5.  He  chooses  Gopu,  also  a  Sakya, 
f^  bjs  bride,  and  obtains  her  after  having  shown 
hifi  proveas  in  a  publio  game,  and  his  great 
leandagimifikiliinarta.  6.  After  meditating 
on  theniity  of  enjoyments,  he  leaves  his  fa- 
ther's hoiBs  and  beoomes  a  most  austere  ascetic 
and  heraiL  7.  He  performs  the  moat  rigid 
pco^nces,  goes  to  the  Bodhimanda  or  throne  of 
uuei^eoaeat  Gaja;  sits  under  the  Bodhidra- 
=a.  GTflem  rtUgumt  (banian),  where  every  Bo- 
ci^ssaura  CmteBigence  of  troth)  becomes  a  Bud- 
^  S.HeistemptedbyMfira(mri,todie\the 
?3C  i^lore,  sin,  and  death ;  but  withstanos  his 
,<^cLastoientB  and  terrors.  9,  He  recollects  all 
^prerious  births  and  those  of  all  beings,  at- 
•cs  thus  to  Bodhi  (intelligence)  and  shines 
^  as  the  Buddha,  "  the  awakened,  intelligent, 
Qfiving^  (Ghineae  Fo  l^u  or  Fo^  also  translated 
ia»  the  enlightened;  Thibetan,  Sang%  rgyoM; 


,  Japanese  Budsdo;  the  num- 
ber of  his  names  is  12,000  in  Oeylon,  and  in  a 
Thibetan  tract  5,453).  All  beings  become  aware 
of  liis  arrival,  and  3  merchants  from  fiir-off 
lands  are  the  first  mortals  who  see  him,  offering 
him  honey,  milk,  dto.  10.  He  ^  turns  the  wheel 
of  faith,''  or  becomes  a  teacher,  ^  unfurls  the  vic- 
torious banner  of  the  good  law,"  and  proceeds 
to  Yaranfisi^  now  Benares,  on  the  'Ganges ;  there 
he  finds  his  5  former  pupUs,  and  &oi^h  he 
preaches  in  the  Maghadi  language  he  is  under- 
stood by  all  hearers  of  different  tongues.  Many 
other  fruicifal  stories,  and  many  philosophic  spec- 
ulations have  been  interpolatea  amid  the  &ot9 
in  the  history  of  Buddha,  especially  in  the  45 
vears  of  his  sacerdotal  functions.  The  scene  of 
his  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some  in  the  Deo- 
can,  by  others  in  Ceylon,  and  by  others  in  the 
Puigaub,  and  even  beyond  the  Indus ;  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
stricted within  Onde,  south  and  north  Bahar, 
extending  probably  to  the  boundary  of  Bengal 
and  into  the  Doab  and  Rohilcund.  An  enor- 
mous quantity  of  sculptures  not  far  from  modem 
Qjiya;  and  otiier  monuments  at  and  near  Patn% 
bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  reformer's  ex- 
istence. When  he  appears  to  discharge  his 
beneficent  mission,  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
and  ages,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and  well,  flock 
around  him.  Most  of  the  rulers  become  con- 
verts together  with  their  subjects.  Sravasti 
(the  city  of  hearing),  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Ghmges,  became  a  rival  of  Qaya.  There 
Anathapin^ka  built  a  m^pificent  monasterv, 
from  which  most  of  the  Buddhist  holy  books 
are  dated.  Here  Sal^amuni  appoints  his  pu- 
pils as  apostles,  and  performs  many  miracles. 
At  first  ne  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  ecclesiastical  life,  but  afterward 
chooses  some  as  his  agents.  He  is  also  named 
Sramana  (srama,  to  be  wearied),  or  the  un- 
changeable, and  is  soon  opposed  by  Brahmins 
and  others,  especially  for  admitting  the  impure 
and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  religious  as- 
ceticism. He  humbles  the  6  Tirthakas,  or  sec- 
tarian philosophers,  and  visitors  of  sacred  ponds, 
whose  lucrative  occupation  is  rained  by  the 
new  doctrine.  Calumny,  conspiracies,  and 
snares,  all  tricks  of  M&ra,  are  unavailing  against 
him.  11.  His  native  city  with  all  his  kindred  are 
most  craelly  destroyed,  by  aking  of  Kosala,  short- 
ly before  his  death  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
This  causes  great  convulsions  of  nature.  King 
Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died  a  atupa 
or  mound  with  a  column  to  his  memory.  12. 
When  his  bodv  is  about  to  be  burnt,  the  pile 
cannot  be  kindled ;  but  after  Kasyapa  has  hon- 
ored the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  ^^  flame  of  con- 
templation" breaks  out  of  the  breast  and  con- 
sumes the  corpse.  The  pearly,  heaven-scented 
pieces  of  his  bones,  which  have  defied  the  fire, 
almost  cause  a  war  for  their  possession,  but  are 
at  last  divided  among  7  competitors,  who  erect 
stupas  over  them. — Even  if  an  actual  personal 
existence  be  denied  to  Sukyamuni.  the  religious 
reform  itself  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact 
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Among  the  Boddhistio  iiitioiis  tbero  ii  a  diffor- 
ence  of  about  2,000  jean  as  to  the-daia  of  hia 
death.  As  the  skilfally  coatriTed  story  of  88 
Buddhist  patriarchs  in  uninterrnpted  snocetrion 
is  now  exploded,  we  prefer  the  C^galese  date 
of  54Z  B.  C.  Brahminism  had  become  intoler- 
able, ^kjamuni  rqecta  the  Brahma,  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  the  sacrifices  and  all 
Brahmioic  rites.  Even  popular  Buddhism  in 
adopting  the  Brahminic  gods  degrades  them 
below  Buddha,  eren  below  the  Aihats  (orAa,  to 
worship)  or  venerable  priests,  thus  raising  men 
above  the  gods.  Buddha,  a  man,  and  not  an 
incarnation  of  a  higher  b^ng,  is  self-perfected. 
In  the  Yedas  also,  holiness,  piety,  meditation, 
and  wisdom  are  mightier  than  all  gods.  Indian 
virtue,  more  pasave  than  active,  assists  in 
the  taming  of  sensuality,  of  one's  own  will,  in 
sympathy  with  all  beings,  in  self-sacrifice.  As 
soon  as  sin  is  uprooted,  infinite  knowledge 
opens. — Originally,  Bnddlusm  was  simple,  eihi* 
cal,  and  rational;  and  hence  hostile  to  mythol- 
ogy, scholasticism,  ceremonies,  and  priestcraft. 
It  was  benevolent  and  humane  in  the  bluest 
degree.  It  improved  upon  the  Sankhya  philos- 
ophy, and  rendered  it  popular  and  practunL  It 
called  all  men,  without  any  distinction  of  quality 
or  position,  to  its  fold,  opening  to  all  the  way  of 
salvation,  which  it  teaches  to  be  attainable  by 
purity  of  conduct.  Gastes,  however,  were  not 
directly  abolished,  but  ignored,  so  that  they 
exist  to  this  day  in  Oeylon,  the  great  southern 
stronghold  of  Buddhism.  "  I  am  a  BhUxhvP 
(beggar),  says  Sukyamuni,  without  Brahminic 
pride.  *^  There  is  but  one  law  for  all :  severe 
punishment  for  crime,  and  great  reward  for 
virtue.''  "  My  law  is  one  of  grace  for  all ;  like 
heaven  affording  room  for  men  and  women, 
for  boys  and  girlsj  for  rich  and  poor."  "  It  is 
difficult  to  be  rich  and  learn  the  way."  In  a 
legend  all  lamps  kindled  in  honor  of  Buddha 
ceased  burning,  except  one  offered  by  a  poor 
woman.  Ananda,  his  favorite  disciple,  drinks 
water  drawn  from  a  well  by  a  Ohandali.  Sakya- 
muni  spoke  to  the  people  in  parables  under 
the  free  sky ;  united  the  scattered  anchorets  into 
communities,  orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for 
men,  some  for  women ;  also  allowing  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  be  lay  members  without  vowing 
chastity  and  mendicity.  The  clergy  were  made 
the  foundation  of  Buddhistic  society,  whereas 
in  other  creeds  the  laity  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  hierarchy  reposes. — ^The  first  period  of 
Buddhism,  from  Sakyamuni  to  its  recognition  as 
a  sort  of  state  religion  in  the  great  Prachina  or 
Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Hindostan,  compre- 
hends the  fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first 
schisms,  and  oacnmenio  councils.  Kasyapa,  the 
principal  disciple  of  S&kyamuni,  held  the  1st 
council  of  500  Arhats  at  R^jagriha,  establi^ng 
the  Vinaja  (vi^  before ;  ni,  to  conduct)  or  dis- 
cipline basea  upon  the  Satras  (shriy  to  sew, 
string)  or  apophthegms  and  sermons  of  Buddha, 
disorders  m  the  great  monastery  at  Vaisfili 
called  for  a  2d  council  in  that  city  during  the 
xeign  of  the  king  Ealasoka,  a  great  protector 


of  the  iSuth,  about  100  years  aflsr  Sfikja's 
demise.  The  history  of  Buddhism  at  thtt 
time  is  enveloped  in  the  greatest  darkness. 
Among  about  18  sects  2  are  prominent,  viz., 
the  Yaibhashika  (eaibkd^  division)  or  dilem- 
mists,  with  nuiiy  subdivisions;  the  Ssntran- 
tika  (ttUra  and  antHot  near),  or  close  observers 
of  the  original  maxima, — ^Alexander's  invasion 
of  the  Puiyanb  gave  agreat  impulse  to  the  spread 
ofBuddhism.  The  Nanda  dynasty  of  Msgadha  in 
south  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  miraculous 
Ghandragupta,  or  Sandrakottus^  who  freed  the 
Punjanb  from  Ifaoedonian  mle,  received  Megas- 
thenes  at  his  court  in  Pataliputra,  and  united 
all  India  under  his  sceptre.  Through  his  ongin 
as  a  Soodra,  and  through  the  invasion  in  ques- 
tion, he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmins. 
His  grandson  Dharmasoka,  the  greatest  king  of 
the  Manija  dynasty,  extended  tiie  empire,  and 
bttug  miraculously  converted,  became  from  a 
cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  and  tbe 
most  zealous  propagator  of  Buddhism.  Under 
the  name  of  Piyadasi  (love-gifted,  picas)  he 
published  most  humane  edicts,  many  of  which 
are  found  engraved  on  colnnms  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad,  and  on  rocks  near  Pediawer  ia 
Guzerat,  Orissa,  &c.,  not  in  Sanscrit,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Brahmins,  but  in  Prakrit  or 
popular  dialects.  These  edicts  inculcate  the 
practice  of  virtues,  order  the  construction  of 
roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolish  capital 
punishment  The  8d  great  council  was  held  at 
the  command  of  Piyad^  at  Pataliputra,  where 
1,000  Arhats  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarchy 
caused  in  the  church  by  sectarians,  and  false 
and  licentious  monks.  At  the  condosion  of 
the  council,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  ap- 
proved its  decrees.  The  most  probable  date  of 
this  council  is  218  after  S&kyamuni's  death 
(828  B.  0.)  Scarcely  any  book  which  passes 
for  the  word  of  Buddha  is  prior  to  this  oooncil, 
in  which  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  councils 
were  modified;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  such  book  reaches  even  so  far 
back.  The  creed  was  introduced  into  Geylon 
in  the  first  year  after  the  8d  council,  where  it 
was  preserved  for  a  century  merdy  by  oral  tra- 
dition. In  less  trustworthy  quarters  than  the 
Cingalese  there  are  manifest  contradictioDs; 
the  Nepanlese  believing  that  Sakyamuni  wrote 
9  books,  while  the  Chinese  derive  the  caoon 
from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetans  say 
that  the  Tripitaka  (3  baskets)  were  written  3 
centuries  after  the  8d  council.  In  preparing 
the  canon,  Sanscrit  was  probably  used  along 
with  other  vernacular  tongues  by  the  dis- 
ciples. The  books  of  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Biam, 
are  transited  fh>m  the  PaU,  a  form  of  ^^^^ 
of  the  Magadhi,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.  The 
code  of  the  4th  council,  held  in  Kdsmira,  is  ^ 
Sanscrit  Unlike  the  Brahmins,  who  thought 
barbarians  unworthy  of  their  holy  religion,  the 
Slhaviras  or  elders  of  the  8d  council  had  sent 
out  apostles  to  preach  in  foreign  lands,  who 
converted  the  Wages  (snake  worshippers),  b»^ 
other  idolatrous  tribes  of  Cashmere;  theflunft- 
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Tst  (aaaw  momitidnX  lower  Oaboo],  Qflodhfirm 
aovr  Omdahar,  Yavaoa  (firom  Immo,  probablj 
BaeCria,  Ionian  and  tlie  satrapies  of  Alexander), 
gina,  now  Caffiiatan,  also  received  apoetles. 
ikDeooan  and  even  Pegu,  and  Bnnnah,  were 
Bofc  foxgotteo,  alliioa^  the  creed  was  carried 
slather  much  later  mm  Ceylon.  Buddhism 
oriiei  tbe  elements  of  Indian  dyilizalion  to 
many  a  sanwe  tribe ;  broke  np  many  a  cruel 
oHtoim  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  greater 
portion  of  Asia.  But  in  time  the  great  Buddh- 
otic  body  was  q>lit,  by  its  own  extension,  into 
ft  soothem  chordiy  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva, 
Lanka,  the  divine  ialandf  or  Ceylon,  where  it 
hu  been  least  altered  from  its  andent  condition, 
and  whence,  dnring  more  than  6  centuries,  it 
was  propagated,  even  to  further  India;  and  a 
northern  cfaordi,  divided  into  many  important 
branches^  owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations 
that  pro&Bs  it;  the  Nepadese  branch  being  less 
^re^gent  from  the  ancient  faith,  than  those  of 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  Ohina,  and  Japan. — 
In  Hindiwian,  the  fnimitive  character  of  Buddh- 
isn  was  greatly  impaired  by  its  long  and 
Uoody  contest,  as  well  as  its  mixture,  with 
Brahmnisni,  and  especially  with  the  sangui- 
carr  tenets  of  Sivaism;  and,  it  finally  fermented 
lad  degenoated  into  a  medley  of  moongruons 
seeds.  Aboat  the  beginning  of  our  era  a  new 
Khool  or  seet,  called  Mahay&na  (great  passage), 
was  added  to  the  older  Hinay&na  (little  passage) 
by  IT^ariima,  a  celebrated  Sthavira ;  and  an- 
othar  in  me  6th  century  of  our  era,  called  Toga- 
chara  (yogtt,  junction  and  magic,  chara,  to  go), 
or  Tsntra,  a  sort  of  Sivaitio  mysticism,  bv  the 
BhikafanAsanga.  Even  in  Oeylon  heretical  ten- 
ets were  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripitaka  by 
the  learned  Bnddha  Ghoska  at  the  commenoe- 
nmt  ofthe  5th  Oliristian  century. — ^Among  the 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  who  have  more  or 
kas  imperfectly  dwelt  upon  the  men  and  af- 
fiatfs  of  India,  Herodotus  fBook  i.  and  iv.) 
namee  the  Budinoi;  Megastnenes,  though  re- 
B(£ng  at  Falibothra,  does  not  speak  of  the 
BodcUnata,  although  (about  800  B.  0.)  he  gives 
a  full  aoooont  of  the  5  rivers  of  Pentapotamia, 
and  describes  Indian  manners;  Strabo  speaks 
cf  3  rdUigioas  systems  in  India  (Book  xv.  of 
bis  geography)  that  of  Brahma,  and  that  of 
the  Gaiitttta  (apparentiy  the  Sarmanes,  a  sort 
of  SBntSi  probably  Buddhists) ;  Arrian  men- 
tions a  Bondyas  as  8d  king  of  India;  Olement 
cf  Alexandria  speaks  of  a  deified  Butta;  Vic- 
torians  and  St^  Jerome,  of  a  Buddhas;  Cedre- 
nos  and  Smdas^  of  Bndas.  Olement  and  Jerome 
uH  that  personage  a  gymnosophist,  meaning 
ystAfMf  the  Jaina  sect  whicn  worshipped 
Baked  idols,  and  whose  chief  priests  were 
saked.  —  The  Jesuits  have  endeavored  to 
proTo  Boddlusm  to  be  of  Nestorlan  origin: 
l-3t  tlie  Neatorians  sought  the  protection  or 
tbe  Fiaansnidm  in  Perana,  and  came  into  cen- 
tral Asia  after  their  expulsion  from  the  By- 
zuitine  empire,  as  late  as  the  5th  Christian 
^atory.  It  is  more  probable  that  Buddhism 
Ud  an  inflnenoe  on  western  creeds^  as,  for  in- 


stance, on  the  Gnostics.-^Buddhism  was  intro- 
duced into  Ohina  by  2  ways,  namely :  in  the 
south  by  sea,  65  B.  0.,  and  in  the  north  throuff  h 
Ehoten,  over  the  great  wall  into  Shensi,  in  the 
5th  century.  From  Oorea,  where  it  existed 
about  A.  D.  870,  it  was  brought  into  Japan 
about  550  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi.  Some 
writers  assert  that  it  entered  that  country  as 
early  as  A.  D.  50.  From  Oeylon  it  found  its 
way  into  Aracan,  Burmah,  and  Pegu,  then  a 
mighty  empire,  A.  D.  897,  Siam,  Laos,  Anam, 
Oochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ava.  From  Ne- 
paul,  where  there  is  a  very  rich  Buddhistic  lit- 
erature, the  creed  came  into  Thibet  and  Mongo« 
lia,  the  Mongol  emperors  of  Hindoatan  having 
instituted  a  patriarchate.  In  Thibet,  great  dig- 
nitaries, called  (about  1480)  Dalai-Lamas  (Sea 
priests),  pretended  to  be  personified  Boddhisatt- 
vas.  Many  Oalmuok  and  other  tribes  of  Tar- 
tanr  and  Siberia  also  adopted  this  religion,  and  its 
influence  is  even  perceived  in  Swedish  Lapland* 
Its  priests  bear  different  names,  as  T<dapoins 
(umbrella  bearers)  in  Siam,  Bonzes  in  Japan, 
Bahanes  in  Mongolia,  &c.;  they  are  dressed  in 
yellow  gowns,  shave  their  heads,  and  go  about 
bare-hMided.  The  total  number  of  BuddhistB  is 
about  290,000,000.  In  all  Buddhistic  countries 
there  is  a  profusion  of  temples,  monasteries^ 
ttupMj  dhagoboB  (pillars  and  mounds  contfuning 
relics  of  Buddha),  and  other  monuments  orer- 
loaded  with  statues  and  sculptures  of  deities  in 
grotesque  forms.  Among  the  great  number  of 
ancient  grottos^  containing  temples  and  cells 
hewn  in  rock,  many  of  them  also  containing 
monuments  of  Brahminic  worship,  we  may  men- 
tion those  on  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
phanta,  those  at  or  near  Bhumnar,  Carii, 
Nassnk,  Ayanti,  and  those  most  magfnificent 
specimens  at  £llora.  Ceylon  boasts  of  itsLova 
Maha  Paya,  witii  1,600  piUars ;  of  its  mountain 
temples  at  Mehentele,  grottos  and  temples  at 
Dambnlu  gaUe,  ^.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins 
caused  by  time  or  by  Portuguese  devastation. — 
Of  the  many  batties  of  the  Buddhists  with  the 
Brahmins  in  India  few  turned  out  favorably  for 
the  former,  one  of  their  victories  only  ( A.D.  478) 
being  worthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
most  ruthlessly  overthrown  during  a  contest 
which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
traces  remain  in  Hindostan.  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury, Fa-hian  witnessed  its  decadence,  and  with 
other  Chinese  pilgrims,  especiaUy  Hiaan-Thsang 
(629-^45),  recorded  what  remained  of  it  and  its 
monuments.— 'Having  thus  narrated  the  history 
of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a  summary  of  its 
doctrines,  and  of  their  principal  ramifications. 
First  of  all,  Buddhism  maintains  the  vacuity,  un- 
reality, and  illuslveness  of  nature.  Naught  is 
everywhere  and  always,  and  is  full  of  illusion. 
This  very  nihilism  levels  all  barriers  between 
castes,  nationalities,  and  conditions  of  worldly 
fortune,  embracing  even  the  vilest  worm  in  the 
brotheihood  of  Buddhism.  ^  All  compounds  are 
perishable,"  is  the  last  sentence  which  Suky- 
amuni  is  believed  to  have  uttered.  The  final  ob- 
ject is  Moksha,  Nirvdna,  or  tiie  deliverance  of 
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the  6onl  from  all  pain  and  illoBion.  The  endless 
rotation  of  metempsychosis  is  broken,  by  pre- 
venting the  soul  from  being  bom  again.  This  is 
attained  by  purification  from  even  tiie  desire  of 
existence.  These  fundamental  traits  of  Buddh- 
ism are  plainly  comprehended  in  the  most  andent 
positive  dogma,  which  is  contained  in  the  4  Ary- 
&ni  Satyanis,  the  sublime  truths  attributed  to 
Sakyamnni  in  hisfirstsermon  in  the  gazelle-grove 
near  Benares.  These  4  truths  rdate  to  pain, 
its  origin,  its  annihilation,  and  the  way  leading 
to  annihilation.  ^^  Pain  is  birth,  age,  disease, 
death,  the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the 
separation  from  what  one  loves,  the  failure  to 
obtain  what  one  strives  for.  The  causes  of  pain 
are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.  Annihilation  of 
all  these  causes  is  the  third  truth.  The  way 
of  annihilation  again  has  8  parts:  right  view, 
right  sense,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  po- 
sition, right  energy,  right  memory,  and  right 
meditation."  Such  is  the  "formula  of  faith," 
found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well  as  in 
many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic  moral- 
ity is  "  to  eschew  every  thing  bad,  to  perform 
every  thing  good,  to  tame  one's  thoughts" — ^this 
is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.  As  the  doctrine  of 
Mohammed  is  succinctly  called  a2  Islamu 
(obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  apostle),  so 
the  precepts  of  Bukyamuni  are  named  the 
"  Way  (Oati),'"  or  the  "  Way  of  the  4  truths." 
To  teach  is  "  to  turn  the  wheel  of  faith."  The 
genuine  law  of  Buddha  Saky  amuni  was  contained 
in  these  4  truths,  and  was  altogether  moral  and 
practical.  All  the  mythology,  sacrifices,  penances 
hierarchy,  scholasticiBm,  mysticism,  which  we 
find  connected  with  it,  have  been  superadded  in 
progress  of  time,  in  different  countries,  and 
under  manifold  circumstances.  This  mixed 
Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the  above-mentioned 
Hinayana,  comnrehends  8  sections,  the  Dharm- 
ma,  Yinaya,  ana  Abhidharmma.  We  will  give  an 
account  of  each  in  its  order :  I.  The  Dhasmma 
(virtue,  duty,  law,  from  dhri^  to  support),  com- 
prehends the  revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their 
precepts ;  and  in  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and 
cosmography,  mythology,  metempsychosis,  and 
the  theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism' knows  of  no 
creation.  "  The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be- 
ginning, in  a  continual  revolution  of  arising  and 
of  perishing."  Succession  is  the  only  reality ; 
everything  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of 
becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no 
beginning.  It  is  not  within  the  domain  of  the 
intellect  to  know  whence  aU  entities  come  or 
whither  they  go.  Four  things  are  immeasur- 
able, viz. :  the  science  of  Buddha,  space,  the 
number  of  breathing  beings,  and  that  of  worlds. 
A  Buddha  alone  can  conceive  the  worlds.  It  is 
heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  Ulim- 
ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  illimited.  Mount 
Sumeru  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in 
the  ocean  as  it  is  high  above  its  level.  This 
ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  within  6 
other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles, 
which   decrease   toward  the  periphery    (the 


oceans  in  breadth,  the  rocks  in  height),  in  the 
progreaaon  of  84,  42,  21,  lOJ,  5i.2i,  1,V  thou- 
sands of  yojanas  (about  5  miles  each).  The  whole 
stands  again  in*  the  genuine  ocean  known  to 
men,  in  which  are  the  4  islands  with  500  islets 
each.    The  sonthem  island,  or  India,  is  trian- 
gular, with  men  of  trigonio  face,  living  100 
years,  8  yards  high ;  the  eastern,  semicirciilar, 
with  men  of  semilunar  face,  living  250  years,  8 
yards  high ;  the  western,  circular,  with  round- 
faced  men,  living  500  years,  16  yards  high; 
while  the  northern  island  is  quadrangular,  con- 
taining the  happy  square-faced  hyperboreans, 
who  live  1,000  years,  and  measure  82  yards. 
Chakravala  (cAoXro,  region;  valcty  to  encom- 
pass), or  an  iron  wall  of  8,610,850  yojanas,  near 
which  the  sea  is  very  shallow,  surrounds  the 
above-described  group.    Each  such  universe  has 
its  own  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  helL    The  Meru 
is  like  an  index  of  a  disJ,  shading  each  island, 
and  thus  producing  night.    Above  the  Meru 
rise  the  heavens  in  the  following  order:  1. 
I>iva  lolasj  or  heaven  of  the  gods,  6  in  number^ 
forming  with  the  earth  the  Kama  dMtu  or  lust- 
principle.    2.  Above  it  the  JRupa  dhdtu  or 
form-principle,  with  4  Dhyanas  (divine  and 
clear  contemplations),  of  which  the  first  has 
8  heavens  for  the  Brahmas  and  their  servants; 
the  second  8  for  the  gods  of  light;  the  third  8 
of  purity ;  the  fourth  7  of  merits,  exemption  from 
pain,  beauty,  &c.     8.  Still  higher  is  Arufa 
dMtu,  or  formless  and  colorless  principle,  with 
4  heavens,  vi2. :  one  of  illimited  space,  one  of 
illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naught,  and  the  4th 
of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thj^ing.    Among 
the  extreme  heavens,  l^e  lowest  in  position 
and  mi\]esty  is  that  of  the   GaUir  mahdrdja 
Myihu  (quatuor  magnorum  regum  comitum\ 
or  kings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  magnates  guard- 
ing the  higher  heavens.   The  2d.  Trayastrmsat 
(triginta  Mum)  belongs  to  Indra,  who  is  the 
highest  Buddhist  god.    The  26th  of  the  Ndibd;' 
MLj^Thdn&sanjnayatanam  (nee  velut  eognoscenti- 
um  nee  nan  eogno9cenUum\  or  the  28th  and 
highest  heaven  of  all,  affords  a  life  of  80,000 
great  Kalpas  or  periods  firom  the  origin  of  one 
world  to  the  bc^nning  of  another.    The  4th 
Dhyana,  referred  to  above,  comprises  1,000 
DhyOnas  of  the  8d  kind,  or  1,000  millions  of 
worlds  of  lust,  with  1,000    millions  of  1st 
Dhyiinas,  and  5,000,000  of  the  2d ;  the  whole 
forming  one  great  chiliocosm,  or  1,000  worlds. 
Again,  1,000  great  ohiliocosms,  as  many  as 
perish   at  each  revolution,  form  a  Buddha- 
territory,  or  system  of  a  single  Buddha,    ^^th 
the  northern   Buddhists  ^'8,000   great  chilio- 
cosms  "  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.    Twenty  great 
'  chiliocosms,  piled  one  above  the  other,  rest  on 
a  lotus-flower,  of  which   an   infinite  number 
blossom  in  the  "  sea  of  aromas,"  each  bearing 
20,000  millions  of  worlds.  The  number  of  these 
aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as  great  as  tho 
number  which  we  would  write  with  a"umt 
followed  by  4,456  488  zeros,"  and  which  would 
extend,  in  conmion  print,  in  a  line  of  44,000 
feet.    The  above-named  8  groups  of  worlds  and 
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heaveos  ura  peopled  everjyrhere  by  entities  of 
6  ^(goings  or  ways  of  re-birth),  of  which 
tbeSrstS  are  good,  and  the  last  4  bad,  viz. :  1. 
The  way  of  tlw  Devaa,  or  gods,  who,  although 
noiToved  by  Boddha,  have  been  adopted  by 
]Bi  followers.    The  gods  dwell  in  the  26  or  28 
besT6Da,andare  named  accordingly ;  the  4  great 
loDgs,  the  88,  the  not  fighting,  the  Joyful, 
the  ch&Dge-enjoying,  the  changing  others  arbi- 
trarily, the  assembled  Brahmits,  the  servants  of 
Brma,  the  great  Brahmas;  the  gods  of  lim- 
ited light,  of  iOimited  light,  of  pure  light;  of 
limited  pfarit^,  iUimited  purity,  perfect  purity ; 
of  great  menti,  the  unconscious,  the  not  great, 
the  emupt  fiom  pain,  the  well-seeing,  the 
beaatifiil,  tlie  highest ;  iUimited  space,  illimited 
seienoe,  the  plaoe  of  naught,  that  of  no-thought, 
and  not  Doihooght.    2.  The  way  of  men.    8. 
That  of  the  Asuas,  (a,  not,  wra^  spirituous 
liqoorj  or  most  powerM  bad  genii,  of  mon- 
strotB  shapes.  4  That  of  unreasoning  animals, 
divided  into  fiwtieas  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  multi- 
p-edsL  5.  That  of  Fretas,  goblins,  monsters  of 
hooger  and  thirst,  giant^  moving  skeletons, 
Sr^^aieta,  vampires,  isc.    6.  The  denizens  of 
beO,  pbcedorif^Dally  in  4,  later  in  8,  at  last  in 
136  hells  of  aQ  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo 
or  pargatory  to  ^  Lohantariia  Na/raka^  or 
intermediate  heO,  destined  for  soeplics,  who  are 
the  greatest  of  an  sionersw    These  hells  are  of 
BrahfflioicmreD^on. — K&  seed  and  plant,  or  egg 
aad  bini^  contain  and  follow  one  another  in  an 
endlas  series ;  so  is  it  with  worlds.    Innumera- 
^'h  worlds  hare  thus  appeared  and  disappeared. 
IMs  ch;q>ter  of  world-renewads  is  the  most 
contradictory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Buddh- 
i^  because  it  grew  up  byag^omerating  the 
£^tastie  notions  of  many  people  around  the  nu- 
citosof  the  purer  doctrine.    A  Ealpa  is  a  period 
of  destnietioo,  and  reconstruction,  and  a  Mahdr 
^n  or  great  Ealpa,  as  we  have  said,  is  that 
ima  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginnhig  of 
indwooe;  it  is  subdivided  into  ^AaafQch/ya- 
la^jKii  or  incalculable  E^pas,  viz. :  of  destruc- 
^  iaterral,  renewal,  stabUity;  each  i^ain 
vita  20  Antara  or  intermediate  Kalpas.    n  it 
unld  run  ineessantly  during  8  years  on  the 
'^:^  ^k)be^  the  nmnber  of  the  fallen  drops 
,vc*iildu)t  equal  th&t  of  the  years  of  one  Asan- 
^jx  Eadi  destruction  is  announced  100,000 
j'e&rs  12  adTmce  by  a  Deva,  calling  on  all  be- 
j^  to  aTQid  sin,  to  repent,  &c.    dusters  and 
^7  of  the  damned  are  reborn  as  men;  the 
jaiizens  of  the  lower  heavens  and  men  rise 
^r.   At  the  appointed  time  a  great  doud 
*»&rthe  last  time;  tiien  everything  dries 
flows'  bdngs  are  advanced,  and  only  sceptics 
^infidels  are  reborn  into  the  Lokantantcffika. 
^^foss  of  nature  is  now  annihilated ;  a  2d 
|BJ  a  3d  son  dry  up  all  flowing  waters;  a  4th 
^yh.  dry  up  Hie  ocean;    a  6th  heats  the 
^jp  to  the  seat  of  Indra;  the  7th  at  last 
Me  it  to  a  flame,  which  consumes  the  world 
•j^  than  ai^es,  up  to  the  heavens  of  the 
■4ai38  mdnavely.    The  liquid  destruction  by 
*^Tatecsisaomewliat  analogous,  andreadi- 
vol..  nr. — 5 


es  beyond  the  2d  Dhy&na.  Wind  destroys  still 
higher  up  the  whole  8d  Dhy&na.  The  scheme 
of  the  intensity  of  the  destructions  is:  the  1st, 
3d  and  5th,  are  moderate ;  the  2d  and  6th  are 
middling;  the  4th  is  great.  The  world  preced- 
ing the  present  was  greatly  destroyed.  In  short, 
there  is  a  whole  mmute  tariff  of  the  medium, 
degree  and  extent  of  world-destructions.  The 
4th  Dhyana  forms  the  limit  of  destruction,  it 
being,  together  with  the  higher  heavens,  a  res- 
ervoir for  the  reconstruction  of  the  universe. 
The  Ealpa  of  emptiness  is  a  dark  vacuum  below 
the  preserved  heavens,  existing  during  20  inter- 
mediate Kalpas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the 
10  quarters  begms  to  blow ;  then  a  cloud  gath- 
ers ;  rain  contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel, 
fills  the  vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir;  then  all 
beings  are  reproduced  h^  the  churning  action 
of  the  wind ;  first  the  anmhilated  Dhyanas,  then 
the  lower  regions,  the  *^  throne  of  inteUisence  '* 
and  the  Boddhi-tree,nearBuddha-Gaya(j7ai,  to 
sing),  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blossoms 
is  emblematic  of  that  of  the  Buddhas  (originally 
5,  afterwards  1,000)  in  the  future  Ealpas.  Many 
of  the  beings  preserved  in  the  higher  heavens 
are  reborn  on  the  new  earth,  with  bodies  shining 
like  the  sun,  and  live  by  meditation.  After 
having  tasted  of  the  sweet  new  earth-sap,  their 
bodies  begin  to  ferment  with  lusts,  to  have  need 
of  the  sun  and  moon  (which  only  then  shine 
forth),  and  tiiey  deteriorate  in  the  ratio  of  their 
appetites.  Their  nutriments  grow  coarser,  and 
excite  sexual  desires,  which  beget  the  necessities 
of  birth  and  other  evils.  The  greedy  accumu- 
late too  much  rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  sponta- 
neously;  agriculture  therefore  becomes  impera- 
tive. Then  '*  mine  and  thine,"  or  ownership, 
are  contrived;  followed  by  lazmess,  gluttony, 
dissipation,  envy,  avarice,  theft,  murder,  war, 
&C.  Therefore,  Maha  Sammata  (the  great  as- 
sented to)  was  chosen  as  the  first  king  on  earth ; 
and  castes  followed.  The  duration  of  life  sank 
with  the  deterioration  of  beings  to  80,000  years ; 
many  are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  last,  hell 
yawns.  After  this,  follows  the  Kalpa  of  sta- 
bility. In  it  the  life  of  men  lasts  only  10  years, 
then  80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 
20  times,  in  the  ratio  of  sinfulness.  In  this  the 
most  ms^estic  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom, 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Dharmma.  A  Kalpa 
with  5  Buddhas,  is  called  Bhadra  (prosperous, 
virtuous),  and  such  is  the  present  one,  which  is 
in  its  decline.  Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 
wars,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 
the  survivors  to  better  conduct — ^The  world  is 

§)vemed  by  destiny.  This  differs  from  the 
reek  uoifxi,  the  Latin  fatum^  and  the  maniyat 
of  the  Islam ;  nor  is  it  a  kw  of  nature,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  or  predestination.  According 
to  the  Buddhists,  living  beings  are  by  no  means 

Erodncts  of  nature.  Only  because  tiie  entities 
ave  sinned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 
matter  exists;  because  they  are  from  eternity  in 
the  process  of  purification,  the  innumerable 
worlds  arise  and  vanish.  The  entities  are  the 
marrow,  the  universe  is  its  lodging.    In  short, 
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the  universe  is  a  resnlt  of  the  morality  of  breath- 
ing^ beings,  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their 
merit  and  guilt.  There  is  no  indivisible  abso* 
lute  Brahma,  as  the  germ  of  nature.  The  car- 
dinal point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies 
in  the  lowest  stations  of  the  4th  Dhyanaj  viz. : 
in  the  2  heavens  of  the  gods  of  great  merits 
and  of  the  unconscious,  wnich  form  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  sin  and  sinlessness.  Mo- 
rality is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwind 
which  tosses  the  universe  into  being  and  not- 
being.  The  mode  of  its  action  is  variously 
ezplmed. — ^Beings  migrate,  because  they  are 
sinfol,  by  having  Men  through  terrestrial  nour- 
ishment into  avarice,  hatred,  &c.,  in  conse- 
quence of  unatoned  guilt  in  former  lives.  Buddh- 
ism makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  individ- 
ual entities.  Sansara  (san^  Lat.  simidj  an,  to 
go)  or  mundane  life,  is  the  fundamental  evil,  the 
ocean  of  existence  with  the  4  poisonous  streams : 
birth,  age,  disease,  and  death,  upon  which  we  are 
tossed  by  the  storm  of  passion ;  restless  and 
without  haven.  Out  of  the  Sansara  there  is 
naught;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  emptiness, 
and  on  the  other  Nirv&na,  or  beatific  enfran- 
chisement. In  Sansara  there  is  no  truth,  no 
essence;  all  is  deceit  and  fisdlacy.  It  is  only 
constant  in  inconstancy ;  in  it  every  form  or 
determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.  Birth  leads 
to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  youth  to  old  age ; 
beauty,  healthy  wealth,  vanish.  All  ages  are 
beset  by  peculuur  evils.  Death  is  not  the  last 
of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.  Sm  de- 
grades to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  hell.  Even 
godliness  does  not  exempt  from  rebirth  or  from 
relapse  into  a  bad  Oati  (way)  of  rebirth. — ^With 
regard  to  ontology,  and  psychology,  the  philo- 
sophic schools  of  Buddhism  are  at  variance,  and 
especially  concerning  the  notions  of  the  souL 
and  of  the  Nirvana.  In  some  cases  the  som 
of  man  may  sink  even  below  the  6  Gatis  or 
ways  of  rebirth  into  the  vegetable  and  minerid 
way ;  although  this  view  is  less  supported  by 
the  more  ancient  texts,  than  by  BraJiminio  or 
Thibetan  legends.  Klesa  {kliacLj  to  suffer  or 
inflict  pain),  or  the  original  sin  in  a  former  ex- 
istence, is  the  fountain  of  all  evil.  Its  conquest 
is  the  last  lum  of  all  life  and  eflfort.  He  who 
breaks  its  fetters,  ^^  breaks  through  the  eggshell " 
and  escapes  the  alternation  of  births.  The  Kle- 
sa awakens  evil  desires,  whidi  are  chains  to 
existence ;  this  din^g  to  life  impels  us  to  a 
renewal  of  existence,  and  to  further  wandering 
after  death ;  the  love  of  life  begets  new  life. 
Both  this  motive  and  the  so-called  destiny  by 
morality  have  their  root  in  the  Klesa:  the 
former  acting  as  impulse  or  gravitation  into 
corporeality,  the  latter,  as  the  germ,  leading  to 
the  realization  of  the  former.  With  the  death 
of  the  body  the  soul  is  not  freed  from  its  de- 
sires, but  wanders  by  that  Gati,  which  it  de- 
serves. All  good  and  bad  deeds  are  balanced 
against  each  other  like  credit  and  debit  in  a 
commercial  account,  and  determine  individual 
destiny,  not  providentially  but  in  consequence  of 
the  eadleaa  ^iiain  of  causes  and  effects.    Only 


a  Buddha  or  an  Archoha  (areha^  to  worship)  or 
saint  can  overlook  and  unravel  the  thousandfold 
knotted  threads  of  the  moral  chain.   Buddha 
said  once  to  Ananda:  "If  a  well-doer  comes 
to  hell,  the  merit  of  his  present  life  is  not  yet 
matured,  but  the  evil  of  a  former.    To  be  re- 
warded Defore  such  maturity  would  he  tanta- 
mount to   being   paid   before   the  appointed 
term."— Freedom  is  obtained  only  after  the  es- 
cape from  the  bonds  of  desires,  and  from  the 
power  of  our  past  deeds.    Then  only  do  we  eee^ 
with  a  "  divine  eye."  our  numberless  births, 
risings  and  fallings,  which  are  all  due  to  oar  ac- 
tions.   The  succession  of  the  existences  of  a 
determinate  being,  is  also  a   succession  of 
souls,  which  are  united  by  the  law  of  mend 
causality,  each  one  being  the  product  of  tbo 
guilt  or  merit  of  all  its  predecessors.    When  an 
individual  dies,  the  body  is  broken,  the  soul  ia 
extinguished,  leaving  merely  its  deeds  with  their 
consequences,  as  a  germ  of  a  new  individual. 
According  to  the  germinating  power,  determined 
by  the  Karman  (morality  of  actions),  the  result 
is  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  demon,  or  a  god. 
Identity  of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  their  conti- 
nuity, in thesolutionof the mor^dproblem.  Each 
soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Karman  and  the 
office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predecessor. 
I  ought,  therefore,  not  to  act  weU  merely  on 
behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  new  '^  I,"  which  is  to  follow  after  mo. 
The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  therefore,| 
rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  souL    ^^  A  hrn^ 
is  lighted  from  another ;  the  lamps  differ,  th^ 
second  only  receiving  the  light  from  the  fiisti 
So  is  it  also  m  regard  to  souls." — ^The  final  go^ 
of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uprooting  of  sii^ 
by  exhausting  existence,  by  impeding  its  coQtii]| 
nance ;  in  short,  by  passing  out  of  the  Sansuil 
into  the  Nirvana.  The  signification  of  the  latt^ 
term  is  a  prolific  subject  of  diacossion  and  specij 
lation  with  the  different  philosophic  schools  ai^ 
religious  sects  of  Buddhistic  Asia.    Its  interprj 
ters  prefer  vague  definitions^  firom  fear  of  offepj 
ing  sectarians.  It  means  the  highest  enfrancbisj 
ment ;  to  theists,  the  absorption  of  individual  li 
in  God ;  to  atheists  in  naught.     The  Thibeta^ 
translate  it  bv  MychnganrJos-Iiddhrba^  the  o(^ 
dition  of  one  freed  from  pain ;  eternal  salvatic 
or  freedom  from  transmigration.   Its  etyma  a^ 
mV,  not;  van,  to  blow,  and  arrow ;  its  ort^ 
graphy  is  Nirwdna ;  its  collaterals  are :  I^irvi 
namastaha,  liberation ;   nirwdpct^  putting  d 
as  a  fire,  &c.    It  is  Nibhdna  in  Pali,  N'S/an 
Burmese,  Niruphan  in  Siamese,  Nupan  in  C 
nese.    Weighing  all  divergencies  in  its  exege 
it  may  be  safely  designated  as  the  definii 
enfranchisement  from  existence  without  a  i{ 
birth,  the  cessation  from  all  misery.  It  is  the 
yond  of  the  Sansura,  its  contradiction ;  witb 
space,  time,  or  force.    In  the  Sd  council  it  | 
declared  to  be  Inefiable  and  indescribable.  , 
being  the  summum  malum^  its  annihilati(^ 
the  aummum  honum.    The  common  defini 
is  ^  total  annihilation  of  pains  and  of  the  Si 
dhoi  or  attributes  of   existence.^'      But 
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■^iKatHVing dogma  of  n&iigM''l>ecame  "with  the 
laitjamere  emandpfttioa  from  suffering  and 
ttdddoa  of  ezvteDce.    Bj  dint  of  Dhy &n&  (di- 
vioe  meditation)  and  of  ecstasy,  the  soul,  forsak* 
izj^its  seishneas,  maj,  even  dining  bodily  life. 
enit  itsdf  momentarily  to  the  Nirv&na ;  and 
kthis  reason  this  was  also  considered  as  one 
{^fiehf^erbesvenSy  as  the  empyrsomn  of  the 
Armies  and  colorless  world,    in  progress  of 
time,  tbe  I^ana  was  divided  into  8  kinds. 
Hie  sim^e  FirvSna,  the  Parinirvfina  or  com- 
plete KirT&na,and  the  Hahaparinirvana  or  great 
oooplete  Nirrana,  answering  to  the  8  degrees  of 
Tiadom  and  of  sanctity.    In  the  modem  mys* 
ti^pantheiade  schools,  which  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  Svaism,  the  IHrvana  means  the  return 
into  the  abstract,  nameless  monad  or  ori^nal 
Baddha.  IhHn  a  higher  point  of  view,  both  the 
Saossnand  Kirr&na  are  each  a  nanght;  the 
farmer  being  changeable  nanght  br  deception  ; 
tbelattersaoght  absolutely.  The  SansSra  exists 
odIj  to  ignorance;  it  is  a  mere  illnsion  of  the 
Mava.  nom  the  destniction  of  this  ignorance, 
the  Nirrioa  results.— Li  the  Ealpa  of  restoration 
the  most  perfect  Bnddhas  appear  to  tnm  the 
▼heel  of  faifli,  tnd  inangarate  a  new  period  of 
rerelationsodsalTaition.  Innumerable  Bnddhas 
have  aheady  appeared.    They  are  beings  who 
have  nised  theosdves  with  their  own  energy, 
by  Tirtnesand  aacrificee  of  all  sorts  in  thousands 
of  biit&s,  to  this  highest  pinnacle.    All  are  bom 
m  (xntrd  In^  and  their  mother  dies  on  the 
Ttb  day  after  riving  them  birth ;  their  doctrine 
a  one  and  the  same ;  in  shorty  their  whole 
wography  is  a  stereotyped  copy  of  that  of 
basrannml   They  differ  merely  m  parentage, 
<ae  being  of  Brahminic,  another  of  Kahattriyic, 
titraction ;  mage  (which  is  determined  by  that 
'a  the  period  in  which  they  reveal  themselves), 
Kie  L'TiDg  leas  than  a  hundred,  another  many 
tiaosands  of  years;  in  size,  one  being  6  feet, 
«pKr  80,000miles  in  stature,  according  to  the 
ttiracter  of  the  period.    They  are  called  Tath- 
^f**s(<^ia,  thus;  (fata,  known,  and  gone). 
^je  teaching  of  each  evmorates  with  time, 
»tiSe  sins  grow.    Then  a  Bodhisattva  (intelll- 
^^of  trnthjis  chosen  among,  and  by  the 
j^  on  high,  who  is  to  become  by  a  new 
^^nh  OQ  earth,  a  Buddha.    His  career  has  8 
fseof HDmeasurable  length,  viz. :  1.  That  of 
^soatD  become  a  BnddSa ;  2.  That  of  pros- 
^ct;  lais^tjajl  ^f  nomination  by  the  Tatha- 
P^^  ^M  he  meets  on  earth.    Only  a  monk 
?^^^  of  the  fruit  of  the  4  Dhyanas,  and  who 
«  aet  with  a  Buddha  during  a  pre^ding  life, 
*>©  be  chosen.  The  exercise  of  the  6  Par- 
^{Pim:  Ist,^  prater;  itor-^tm,  a,  urri) 
^^^^t  bndneas,  patience,  energy,  medita* 
f^airi  visdom,  in  their  highest  degree,  and 
^  znilhcxQs  of  existences,  can  alone  fit  the 
rJ^Joal  for  this  career  and  mission.— Few  of 
??^^€rable Buddhas,  who  are  said  to  have 
^  30  earth  many  miHions  of  Kalpas  before 
^anniu,  are  nominally  recorded ;  but  24  of 
^j*Q€diatepredeoessors  are  mentioned  byhim- 
^  ^  cf  whom  promised  him  that  he  shomd  be- 


come a  Buddha;  especially  Dipangkara  Buddha 
and  6  others.'  Of  the  6  saviours  of  the  pres- 
ent Bhadra  Kalpa  8  appeared  before  Sakyamuni, 
namely:  Krakuohouda  (Iraifca^^  saw;  uda^  end), 
Earakamuni  (ioTahi,  gold;  muni,  saint),  and 
Kasyapa  (hdsya^  ^irituous  liquor ;  pd,  to  drink), 
while  the  5th,  Haittreya.  (mitra,  friend,  charity) 
is  yet  to  oome. — Many  legends  concerning  the 
predecessors  of  Sakyamuni  are  applied  to  him  ; 
and  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  tiiat  he  repre- 
sented his  doctrine  as  pre-Brahminic.  All  these 
Buddhas  of  the  dimmest  antiquity  are  dogmatic, 
mytholo^cal,  and  fantastic  personages.  Our 
historic  buddha  is  also  not  altogether  free  from 
legendary  qualities.  For,  says  a  legend,  when 
in  unfathomable  fore-ages,  Brahm&  saw  a  youth 
carrying  his  mother  trough  a  most  terrible 
tempes^  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 
become  a  Buddha.  This  wish  lasted  during  the 
revelation  of  125,000  Buddhas,  and  his  prospec- 
tive stage  was  matured  while  887,000  fiuddlias 
were  turning  the  wheel  of  faith.  As  a  Bodhi> 
sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 
spot  near  the  present  Jellalabad.— The  Jdtahu 
(jana.  to  be  bom)  and  Jdtakamalca  {mdla^ 
wreatii  of  flowers)  on  the  migrations  of  Sakya, 
are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  and 
a  source  of  many  pious  frauds.  Dsanglun  (the 
wise  and  tiie  fool),  a  Thibetan  collection  of  such 
legends,  and  kindred  works,  are  of  recent  date. 
Sakyamuni,  although  passing  through  660  trans- 
formations (as  king,  hermit,  priest,  courtier, 
Brahmin,  Indra,  merchant,  ana  as  animals  of 
many  kinds),  in  a  Cingalese  legend,  preserved 
his  Bodhisattvic  character  in  the  greatest  purity. 
His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  were  extraordinary  in  their  number  as 
well  as  in  their  most  horrible  nature.  These 
Jatakas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares  and  on 
the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth, 
and  l^e  centuries  immediately  succeeding.  A 
spot  is  shown  even  now  at  Attock,  where,  as  a 
prince,  he  offered  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  a 
starving  tigress  and  her  young;  and  a  few  miles 
thence  another,  where  he  used  his  own  skin  as 
a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones,  as  styles,  and  his 
blood  as  mk,  to  record  a  lost  passage  of  the 
Dharmma.  In  the  legend  of  the  royal  prince 
Yesantara,  his  penultimate  life  as  a  Bodhisattva 
is  ushered  in  by  his  Mdhajdtahl,  or  great  birth. 
This  legend  is  popular  among  all  Buddhistic  nar 
tions,  from  the  Calmucks  to  Ceylon  and  Siam ;  in 
it  he  makes  the  most  extraordinary  sacrifices  of 
his  person  and  of  his  wife  and  children.  Ves- 
antara  went  to  the  heaven  of  the  joyfhl ;  thence, 
in  tihe  shape  of  a  white  elephant,  into  the  body 
of  Maha  Maya  to  be  bom  as  S&kyamuni.  His 
royal  father  became  hisotherfather,  Suddhodana. 
The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last  for  6,000 
years,  and  disappear  with  the  world  before 
the  advent  of  Maittreya,  whom  he  had  al- 
ready crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to  bring 
a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon  earth.  II. 
The  ViKATA  («i,  before ;  nt,  to  guide)  is  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  priests;  one  of  its  parts,  called 
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iUa  (to  learn),  regards  the  morality  of  laymen. 
The  Sramanaa  (sense-tamers)  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve 250  ordinances.  Of  these  10  are  essen- 
tial, viz. :  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  to  be  chaste, 
not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  eat  in  the 
afternoon,  not  to  sing  or  dance,  &o.,  to  abstain 
from  ornamental  dresses,  not  to.  use  a  large  bed, 
not  to  receive  precious  metal^;  5  concern  the 
respect  to  be  paid  to  Buddha,  to  the  law,  and 
to  the  priesthood.  Good  conduct,  good  health, 
and  little  learning  suffice  for  admission  to 
monkhood;  even  in  very  early  youth.  The 
novice  is  eigoined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of 
laymen's  meals,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of 
rags,  to  live  near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  the 
nrine  of  cows  as  medicine,  not  to  boast  of 
superhuman  faci^ties.  Ordination  is  performed 
with  many  ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days. 
The  vows  do  not  bind  for  the  whole  of  life. 
The  clerical  dress,  which  consists  of  an  under- 
Jacket,  a  gown  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fas- 
tened by  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak. over  the  left 
shoulder,  all  yellow,  must  be  kept  on,  even  at 
night,  and  its  loss  entails  that  of  the  priestly 
character.  Different  climates,  sects,  and  dig- 
nities have  introduced  some  modifications ;  thus, 
Lamaists  wear  crimson  or  violet  garments. 
New  and  costly  materials,  cut  in  pieces,  are 
sometimes  sewed  together  and  sprinkled  with 
dust,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Except  apostles  and  very  holy  men,  aU  others 
shave  their  heads  and  beards  at  the  new  and 
fuU  moon.  The  nails  and  teeth  are  ke^t  clean. 
The  indispensable  implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or 
mendicant  are :  a  great,  round,  narrow-mouthed 
bowl,  without  a  hanme,  for  receiving  alms;  a 
sort  of  sieve  or  ewer  to  filter  water ;  a  staff  or 
umbrella ;  a  rosary  of  108  beads ;  a  razor,  and 
needles.  Beside  these,  he  has  no  property, 
and  lives  altogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects 
without  importuning  the  ^vers.--^olitude  and 
wandering  about,  begging  without  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in 
convents,  with  cells  for  single  monks.  Oeli- 
bacy  is  strictly  enjoined.  The  homes  of  lux- 
ury, of  nobles,  of  widows,  and  infidels,  must  be 
avoided  by  the  begging  monk.  The  receiving 
of  alms  or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  fetvor  to 
the  £^ver,  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  re- 
ceiver. It  is  a  sin  to  receive  more  than  is  need- 
ful for  one  meal,  or  to  spiU  a  part  of  the  gift,  or 
to  separate  liauid  from  solid  victuals.  Animal 
food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while 
retaining  the  power  of  germinating.  Although 
poverty  be  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas- 
teries can  receive  and  possess  great  wealth, 
lands,  serfs,  &c.,  for  the  maintenance  of  tem- 
ples and  stupas.  Obedience  and  subordination 
are  less  required  than  firatemal  and  peaceful 
conduct  Sins  are  confessed  twice  a  month,  to 
an  assembly  of  at  least  4  priests.  The  penalties 
are  not  cruel,  and  consist  in  repentance,  repri- 
mand, suspension,  or  expulsion,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  sins^  Nuns  (Bhikahuni) 
have  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  ana 
to  be  respectful  to  them ;  some  are  allowed  to 


dwell  with  their  parents  or  fHends.     They 
also  shave  their  heads,  dress  in  white,  and  go 
about  begg^g,  sometimes  for  the  monastery. 
The  abbots,  or  heads  of  monasteries,  are  chosen 
by  a  meeting  of  the  monks;  but  in  Siam  and 
Burmah  they  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
among  the  Lamas  of  Thibet  they  are  elected  by 
the  college.    The  number  of  monks  in  a  mon- 
astery is  from  4  to  many  thousands,  especially 
in  northern  countries;  for  instance,  in  the  col- 
le^te  monastery  of  the  Ohutucts,  in  Mongolia, 
there  are  80,000.    On  the  whole,  the  hierarchy 
is  more  democratic  than  monarcnic.    We  have 
seen  that  the  uninterrupted  series  of  28  pa- 
triarchs, who  are  believed  to  have  followed 
Buddha  Sakyamuni,  has  nO  historic  foundation. 
In  Thibet,  however,  there  is  a  minutely  regula- 
ted hierarchio  and  monarchio  government  mi' 
der  the   Dalal-Lfuna,  who  is  always  reborn 
after  death  in  another  person,  and  whose  ad- 
minbtration  is  carried  on,  during  his  minority, 
by  regents. — ^In  the  beginning  Buddhism  was 
very  simple^  without  a  complicated  system  of 
saints ;  but  in  progress  of  time  we  find:  teach- 
ers of  theology;  Aryas  (venerables),  who  know 
the  4  truths;  men  of  the  4  paths  or  fruits 
those  who  have  attiuned  the  stream  which  floats 
them  into  the  Nirvana;  others  who  will  re- 
turn yet  once  to  life;  others  who  will  not  re- 
turn ;  and  Archats,  or  the  worshipful,  who  are 
perfectly  pure,  infalli'ble,  endowea  with  mirac- 
ulous powers,  and  see  the  Nirvana ;  still  higher 
saints,  of  8  sorts,  according  to  the  8  passages 
or  vehicles.    The  8  sorts  are:  those  having  life 
on  account  of  their  being  pupils  of  S&kyamnni ; 
Pratyeka  Buddhas,  or  self-saviours,  a  million 
times  higher  than  Archats,  compreliending  all 
causalities ;  and  Boddhisattvas,  a  sort  of  embryo- 
nio  Buddhas.    The  8  passages  or  vehicles  arc 
represented  as  being  drawn,  tiie  little  by  ante 
lopes,  the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  oxen 
Buddha  himself  is  represented  to  have  beei 
thrice  as  great  in  body  as  ordinary  men,  of  th« 
most  miuestio  beauty  of  appearance,  with  3! 
great  and  80  lesser  diaracters  of  pbyaicd  per 
lection,  with  a  protuberance  on  the  head,  wit 
bluish-black  locks  flowing  like  a  periwig,  a  toi 
of  hair  between  the  brows,  &c.     His  footsolc 
are  marked  with  various  emblems,  such  as 
wheel  Mrith  many  spokes,  an  umbrella,  an  6l< 
phant's  trunk,  a  lotus,  mount  Mem,  the  sni 
moon,  tiger,  mystic  crosses.     The  atmosphei 
about  him  is  aromatic,  his  head  is  surrounded  \ 
a  halo  of  light. — ^Buddhism  &ivored  tiie  laity  1 
admitting  them  to  salvation,  and  binding  tbei 
to  the  priests.     Upd8alm  and  Upasa1d%(u^ 
before ;  asa^  to  be^  are  male  and  female  religio 
servants,  a  sort  oi  half  monks  and  half  nun 
bound  to  observe  the  first  5  of  the  above 
precepts,  with  the  following  6 :  not  to  swear 
curse,  not  to  talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  concup 
cent  or  greedy  of  pleasure,  not  to  be  maligna] 
to  eschew  superstition,  heresy,  and  scepticis 
In  short,  the  whole  morality  is  more  one  of  € 
durance,  of  patience,  of  submission,  and  abs 
nenoe,  than  of  aotioo,  of  energy,  or  enterpri 
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Afooenlloveof  aQbeingslsitainieleiis;  each 
animal  being  our  neighbor  or  possible  relative. 
To  lore  eren  our  enemies,  to  offer  our  lives  for 
iaimals,  to  abfitain  even  from  defennve  warfare, 
to  gain  the  gr^tteet  of  victories  by  conquering 
OD^eU^  to  avoid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtues 
of  hamility  and  mildness,  to  be  obedient  to 
fioperion,  to  cherish  and  respect  parents,  old 
sge,  learning,  virtooos  and  holy  men,  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  oomfort  for  men  and  animals, 
to  plant  trees  on  the  roads,  dig  wells,  &c — such 
are  the  moral  dotiea  of  Baddhista.  Ko  religion 
is  despised  by  them,  religions  wars  waged 
against  ^asenters  have  never  been  heard  of 
among  them;  the  only  contest  on  record  beinff 
that  between  the  Thibetan  Yellow  and  Bed 
capa,  in  which  the  latter  were  driven  ont  into 
the  hi^  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  (Bhotan,  Ne- 
panl,  j^a^h,  &c.)  ^*  Honor  yonr  own  futh, 
and  do  not  dander  that  of  others.''  is  a  Buddh- 
istic maxim.  Knblai-Ehan,  who  oecame  a  con- 
vert in  1269,  allowed  priests  of  all  creeds  to 
^  swarm  at  his  ooort,"  who  were  eager  to  con- 
vert him  to  their  own  futh.  The  persecutions 
of  Christians  in  Japan,  Ghina,  8iam,  ^c,  are 
oecsaioiied  by  other  than  religions  causes, 
commonly  reprisals  against  their  inter- 
;  habits.  National  barriers  have  been 
[y  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
BoJdhlsni.  Polygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but 
merdv  tolerated  wh^  it  had  existed  before 
buddhism  came  in.  Monogamy  is  the  rule  in 
Ceylon,  Siam,  Burmah,  somewhat  less  so  in 
Tlubet,  MoiM;olia,  and  among  the  Calmucks. 
What  we  oaU  illegitimate  children  are  not  dis- 
owned or  abandoned,  but  taken  care  of,  al- 
though tiiey  have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance 
with  the  strictly  legitimate.  Woman,  in  gen- 
eral, is  better  treated  than  by  an^  other  orient- 
al refigion.  In  the  cold,  high  regions  of  Thibet, 
aod  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  polyandry  is  not 
rare,  several  (sometimes  as  many  as  10)  men, 
mostly  brothers,  having  but  one  wife. — ^Wor- 
ship, in  oar  sense  of  the  word,  arose  slowly  and 
late  in  Buddhism.  Almsgiving,  confession, 
preaching;  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  ine- 
quality of  fi>rtome^  and  other  relations  between 
the  eiergy  and  liuty,  produced,  at  last,  the  use 
of  prayers^  of  adoration,  and  of  sacrifices.  The 
memory  of  Sakyamuni,  his  pretended  image, 
hk  D^ics  (afterward  those  of  others),  became 
oijJMts  of  idolatry.  Buddha  is  said  to  have 
made  a  portrait  of  himself^  which  became  the 
itereotype  model  of  an  infinity  of  images, 
statnes,  and  the  like.  The  ancient  Buddhistic 
|MDntin|[p8  in  fresco,  as  found  in  grottoes,  are 
oij^ly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
paintera,  who  were  mostly  monks.  Three  sorts 
of  reficsof  Bnddha  and  of  saints  are  distinguish- 
ed, viasL,  bodily  dhdtus  (elements)  or  tariras 
(irt,  to  injnreX  s^<^  ^  teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces 
of  hemes;  things  once  possessed  by  the  saint ; 
aad  objects  with  which  he  came  into  contact 
The  most  renowned  of  relics  is  Buddha's  left  eye- 
tooth,  the  present  palkdium  of  Ceylon,  whose 
lustory  is  quite  romantic  and  miraculous.   Itisa 


piece  of  bentivory,about2inche8long,  kept  ifla 

SJendid  chapel  and  surrounded  by  many  jewels, 
uddha's  skull,  eyeballs,  shoulder-blade,  Ac, 
his  manuscript  of  the  Dharmma,  his  gowns,  alms- 
pot,  &c^  his  shadow,  heaven-ladder,  his  animal 
bodies,  as  bird,  elephant,  ^.,  the  Boddhitree  at 
Gaya,  aod  many  other  relios,  are  shown  in  vari- 
ous places.  Belies  are  kept  in  atupas  or  topes 
of  peculiar  construction ;  the  shape  of  a  water- 
bubble,  and  one  or  several  umbrellas  being 
characteristic  and  symbolic  features  of  these 
monuments,  among  which  the  celebrated  porce- 
lain pagoda  of  the  convent  of  celestial  beatitude 
at  Nanking  is  the  principaL  Most  have  cupolas ; 
but  some,  like  the  Suvwrghans  of  the  Mongols^ 
are  pyramids,  or  only  truncated  pyramids. 
Their  height  is  from  a  few  inches  to  800  feet 
and  morCk  Most  of  them  contain  a  small 
cavity,  in  which  the  relics  are  kept ;  but  some 
are  solid.  A  trinity,  called  Triratna  (3  jewels), 
was  at  last  developed  in  the  less  than  unitarian 
Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 
minic  TrimurttL  but  certainly  a  personification 
of  the  ancient  formula,  ^  Buddha,  JDhcmnma 
Haw),  and  Sangha  (collection)."  We  know  the  2 
former.  8angha  is  the  collection  or  congrega- 
tion of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the  church  or 
the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  mean  simply 
the  priesthood.  Since  the  priesthood  was  the 
representative  of  Buddha,  and  the  expounder 
of  the  Dharmma,  it  became  itself  the  whole 
trinity,  and  even  God ;  though  in  pure  Buddh-* 
ism  no  God  is  mentioned.  The  original  for- 
mula of  a  prayer:  "I  take  refuge  with 
Buddha,  I  take  reftige  with  Dharmma,  I  take 
refuge  with  Sangha,"  is  repeated  mechanically 
ad  infinitum  by  the  aid  of  the  beads;  the 
movement  of  the  lips  being  sufficient  to  render 
it  efficacious.  At  hist  praying  machines  were 
constructed,  consisting  of  a  sort  of  hollow 
barrel,  whidx  turns  on  an  axi^  and  in  which 
the  prayer,  written  on  a  great  many  little 
scrolls,  is  turned  about  like  coffee  in  a  roaster. 
Fa-hian,  the  Ohineee  pilgrim,  describes  (A.  D. 
400)  some  which  he  saw.  Dome  are  colossal 
and  moved  by  wind  or  water,  or  by  special 
turners,  or  merely  kicked  into  motion  by  passers 
by.  Magic  formulas  of  exorcism,  storm-making, 
raising  from  death,  &c.,  remnants  of  ancient 
Shamanism,  have  been  engrafted  upon  Buddhism 
amongst  the  Mongols  and  Calmucks.  Sermons 
have  also  become  an  integrd  part  of  worship, 
as  also  processions  around  temples  or  stupas, 
with  relics;  sacrifices  of  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 
eatables  (not  bloody);  confession  of  laymen, 
consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 
baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fastings,  psalm-singing, 
chorals,  benedictions,  Utanies.  The  Lamas  are 
dressed  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Oatholio 
bishops.  The  temples  are  square,  with  a  nave 
and  lateral  halls,  separated  from  it  by  columns. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  sanctuary  with  the 
altar,  and  images  of  saints.  In  some  there  is  a 
dagoba  under  a  cupola.  Paintings,  banners, 
garl^ands,  tapestries,  allegoric  representations 
adorn  the  church.    There  are  8  altar  imple- 
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ments:  an  umbrella,  a  horn,  crosses  en- 
twined in  a  knot  of  24  angles,  a  lotus-flower,  a 
gold-fish,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegorj  of  6 
senses ;  all  sjmboUo  of  Buddha,  and  made  of 
pasteboard  or  of  metal,  varnished,  gilt,  and 
painted.  On  the  altar  are  saorificial  abells,  sa- 
cred vessels,  a  metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Buddha^a 
image,  a  roond  plate  with  5  protuberances, 
representing  the  Mem  and  the  4  Dvipas  or  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.  Fumigations, 
illuminations,  music,  bell-ringing,  and  manj 
other  things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west, 
attend  the  rites.  Beside  the  festivals  at  the 
new  and  fall  moon,  and  some  others  in  different 
countries,  there  are  8  great  annual  festivals. 
One  is  called  the  lamp-festival  at  the  close  of 
the  Vartiha^  ot  rainy  season,  our  autumn; 
there  is  another  at  the  beginning  of  spring; 
one  on  the  dajr  of  the  conception  or  birth  of 
Bakyamuni,  whose  time  varies  in  different 
countries.  There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  4th 
festival,,  when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the 
saints  are  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the 
north  a  5th,  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  wa- 
ter, rivers,  lakes.  The  Lamas  also  say  masses 
for  the  repose  of  souls.  Synods  are  held  annu- 
ally and  quinquennially;  the  latter,  in  dden 
times,  on  the  sacred  plain  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  called  the  great  alma- 
field.  Family-worship  takes  place  at  different 
stages  of  life,  such  as  birth,  naming  of  the 
chUd,  hair-cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though 
this  is  merely  a  civio  and  not  a  religious  act), 
death,  funerals;  at  all  of  which  the  priest  is 
present,  although  not  necessarily  as  in  Europe. 
The  priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the 
north  as  a  sorcerer,  magician,  augur. — Samddhi 
(Mm,  together;  <2Aa,  to  have  hold),  or  medita- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  the  extinction 
of  the  selfhood  in  the  manner  described  above, 
is  tiie  acme  of  spiritual  life.  It  consists  of  4 
degrees:  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  satisfaction  at  the  dis- 
cernment of  multifarious  things;  this  frees  one 
from  the  conditions  of  sin ;  2,  suppression  of 
that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the 
many  things  to  one ;  with  pleasure  thereat ;  8, 
indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment; 
memory  and  consciousness  yet  active,  with  a 
dim  feeling  of  bodily  well-being ;  4,  complete 
indifference,  purification  firom  aU  feeling  of  joy 
or  pain.  Nothing  can  resist  contemplation, 
and  the  Bodhisattvas  thereby  reach  the  28th 
heaven.  There  are  theories  concerning  108 
Samadhis  Over  the  28th  heaven  there  is 
yet  Kirodha  (m,  before;  rudha,  to  oppose), 
or  the  obstacle^  before  the  Nirvana  can  be 
attained.  Whetner  this  obstacle  necessarily 
ends  life,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  fruit 
of  Samudhi  is  Djjdna,  science  or  omniscient 
omnipotence,  containing  the  MoJc^ha  or  final 
liberation.  III.  The  AsHiBHABincA.  (abhi,  over, 
upon,  and  Dharmma)  constitutes  BuddhiAic  met- 
aphysics, and  is  derived  indirectly  from  Sukya- 
muni.  The  southern  Buddhists  say:  ''Sutras 
are  for  men,  Yinaya  for  priests^  Abhidharmma 


forgods."  Th6rearebut28onrceBofknowledge; 
sensual  perception  and  logical  deducdon.  There 
are  2  {principal  philosophic  schools :  1,  that  of 
the  Vaibh&shikaa,  or  dilemmists,  who  mainUun 
the  necessity  of  immediate  contact  with  the  ob- 
ject to  be  known ;  2,  that  of  the  SantrarUikas^ 
who  insist  on  perception  and  on  dedaction 
therefrom.  Some  among  the  former  r^ect  the 
existence  of  the  world.  Buddhistic  logic  is  ex- 
ceedingly contradictory.  Each  determinstioQ 
ends  in  naught.  To  be  is  said  also  not  to  be. 
A  common  formula  of  arguing  is  this:  ^'A 
thing  is  and  is  not,  and  it  neither  is  nor  is  noV 
The  method  is  purely  dogmatic  and  dialectic, 
proceeding  with  stereotyped  categories  and 
formulas.  Philosophy,  cosmology,  and  theol- 
ogy, are  an  evertuming  wheel  without  any 
locomotion.  In  genial,  the  wheel  and  wat6^ 
bubble  are  the  constant  emblems  and  symbols 
of  BuddMstio  reasoning,  which  is  most  develop- 
ed in  the  theory  of  the  ^^  great  passage.^'  Matter 
is  merely  a  product  of  morality.  Borne  schools 
count  5  elements,  with  as  many  qualities  and 
senses;  some  have  6,  viz.:  eartii,  hard,  nose; 
water,  wet,  tongue;  tr^ hot,  eye ;  air,  movable, 
sldn ;  ether,  au£ble,  ear.  To  these  is  added  the 
Manag,  or  common  sensorium,  whose  objects  are 
the  Dharmma  (law,  being,  nature  matter),  and 
the  Vu^ndna  (science^  conscience).  Some 
systems  admit  a  specino  soul  or  self  {Jiva 
Atman,  Vpadhi) ;  others  deny  it.  It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  further  details,  and  we  com 
dude  with  a  list  of  the  following  chain  of  12 
causes  {Ntdhdruu  ;  ni.  In,  on ;  dM  to  posuss): 
1,  age  and  death;  caused  by  2,  birth;  caused 
by  8,  existence;  this  by  4,  attachment  to 
things;  this  by  5,  desire;  arising  from  6,  sen- 
sation; which  presupposes  7,  contact;  this  8) 
senses ;  which  perceive  9,  forms  and  names 
or  distinction ;  caused  by  10,  conceplion  of 
ideas  or  consciousness;  which  comes  from  11) 
stirring  and  action:  this  being,  at  last,  the 
result  of  12,  At^idya  (nan  and  Mert\  or 
ignorance.  All  these  illusions  must  be  anui- 
lulated  before  we  can  sink  into  the  emptiness 
of  the  Nirvana. 

BUDDING,  a  method  of  propagating  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  is  now  weU  understood  that  the 
seeds  of  cultivated  fruits,  when  planted,  seldom 
produce  trees  bearing  fruit  true  to  their  kind. 
Young  trees,  grown  from  seeds^  are  called  stocks. 
They  are  removed  from  nursery  beds  when  in 
a  thrifty  state,  with  well-ripened  wood,  set  in 
regular  nursery  rows  in  good  ground  during 
early  spring,  and  in  summer  worked  with  choice 
buds  from  fruit  trees.  Large  trees  are  frequeD^ 
ly  remodelled  by  the  inoculation  of  some  of 
the  thrifty  young  shoots  with  buds  from  more 
desirable  varieties  of  fruit  than  th^r  natural 
product.  A  tree  is  composite  in  its  cbarao- 
ter.  Each  bud  may  be  made  a  separate  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  a  point  of  vitality,  and  sends  out  its 
delicate  rootlets  of  woody  fibre,  burying  them 
in  the  rich  soU  of  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
borne,  at  the  first  awakening  of  the  dormant 
tree  in  early  spring ;  just  as  a  seed  under 
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the  infiooDoe  of  warmth  and  moisfcore,  when 
plfloed  in  the  soil,  develops   the  little  germ 
wioeh  sendi  its  roots  to  feed  ia  the  mould  by 
wiudi  it  b  sorroimded.    Whea  a  bad  is  cars- 
folly  removed  from  a  tree,  it  bears  all  the  char- 
acteristics €i  that  tree,  and  when  properly  set 
in  a  thrifty  jonng  stock  will  noite  with  it,  and 
produce  a  tree  similar  to  the  one  firom  which  it 
VIS  removed.    The  resnlts  produced  by  bod- 
ding  are  the  same  as  those  brought  about 
bjgraftiDg:  bnt  the  former  has  many  advan- 
tage as  Mows:  1.  Stocks  may  be  budded  at 
an  eariier  age  than  they  can  be  sucoessfolly 
grafted.   3.  Stoeks  may  be  budded  the  same 
leaaon  they  tie  transplanted,  while  they  should 
not  be  gnfted  until  the  ensuing  season.    8. 
Boddingisamcnre  rapid  operation  than  grafting; 
a  alow  w<»iBDaa  being  able  to  set  2  in  a  minute, 
and  frequently  1,500  to  2,000  are  set  in  a  day, 
where alad is  allowed  to  tie  on  the  baas  ma^ 
tiog  to  protect  the  bud.    The  work  is  also  done 
at  aseaaoB  when  there  is  not  so  much  harry  as 
in  the  spring,  when  grafting  is  performed.    4. 
If  a  tree  be  badded  daring  summer,  and  the  bud 
dies,  &e  operatbn  may  be  repeated  l^e  same 
fieasoQ,  or  the  atook  grafted  the  ensuing  spring ; 
wha«aa,  if  itbe  grafted  first,  it  may  be  entirely 
lost  6.Yerycinioe  trees  may  be  rapidly  prop- 
agated by  bodding^  one  bud  being  sufficient  to 
reprodnee  the  variety,  while  in  grafting  several 
bnds  are  iBBd  at  once. — ^For  budding,  a  sharp, 
thin-Maded^  nmnd-pointed  knife,  with  a  handle 
terminatiog  la  a  thia  wedge-like  piece  of  ivory 
or  bone,  which  is  useful  in  raising  the  bark  of 
t^  stock;  good  stocks^  good  buds,  and  bass 
laattmg  fortying^  are  required.    The  process  of 
budding,  though  simple,  requires  a  dexterous 
hsad,   Ihe  hods  are  taken  m>m  shoots  of  the 
present  year's  growth,  when  they  have  become 
perfected;  this  may  be  known  by  the  formation 
of  the  terminal  bud.    Should  the  shoots  be  baok- 
wirdin  growth,  they  may  be  more  rapidly  per- 
fected by  pinching  off  the  upper  end,  checking 
tbfisr  growth,  and  ripening  the  parts.    The  buds 
jo  be  removed  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the 
KaTea^  or  tiiat  point  where  the  leaf  joms  the 
^  The  bnda  should  be  well  formed  before 
KUig  removed,  or  they  will  be  of  no  value. 
^^  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot  from  which 
^«bBds aro  to  be  taken  is  cut  away  with  a 
^^  bofe^  the  leaves  are  removed  from  it^ 
^biift  their  footrstalka  are  left  attached  to  the 
w^ia  baadlea.    The  removed  shoot  is  then 
^^  »  "rtick  of  buds."    They  may  be  wxap- 
m  in  damp  cloths  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  for . 
Scleral  daya,  if  necessary ;  or  they  may  be  pack- 
^  ia  most  aawdtist  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus 
stt  a  long  distance  with  perfect  safety.   When 
^  operator  is  ready,  he  selects  a  smooth  place 
^  the  stock,  malong  an  incision  across  it 
t^jToa^  the  bark,  and  another  at  right  angles 
s^and  bdow  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T;  the  bark  is 
J**d  on  each  side  of  the  out  by  the  ivory 
^H«  of  the  budder's  knife,  and  the  stock  is 
^J-    Taking  the  stick  of  buds  in  his  left 
^  the  operator  inserts  his  knife  above  the 


bud,  bringing  it  out  below,  so  as  to  cut  away 
the  bud,  a  portion  of  bark,  and  a  part  of  the 
wood.  Some  budders  are  particalar  to  remove 
this  bit  of  wood,  so  as  to  expose  the  root  of  the 
bud  to  the  sorface  of  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
while  others  are  not  particalar,  so  long  as  they 
secure  a  wide  surfEu^e  of  bark  around  the  bud  to 
attach  to  the  wood  of  the  stock.  It  is  a  very 
nice  operation  to  remove  the  wood  successfully. 
Mr.  P.  Barry  says,  in  his  "Fruit  Garden:" 
^  When  it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  l^e  bad  cannot 
flultobegood;  but  this  rarely  happens ;  more 
or  less  wood  is  attached,  and  the  removal  of  this 
is  the  nice  point.  Where  the  buds  are  flat)  the 
difficulty  islessthan  when  they  have  large,  prom- 
inent shoulders,  as  the  plum  and  pear,  have  in 
many  cases.  When  all  the  wood  is  taken  out 
of  these,  a  cavity  renudns  which  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which  the  bud  is 
placed,  and  therefore,  although  the  bark  unites 
well,  the  bud  will  not  grow.  Sometimes  such 
astiiese  are  separated  by  making  an  incision 
through  the  bark,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bark  at- 
tached to  the  bud  with  the  kniro,  and  pushing  it 
off  with  the  fingers.  A  safer  way  still  is  to  cut 
around  the  bud  and  draw  a  strong  sUk  thread 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  thus  removing 
the  bud  in  perfection."  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says, 
in  his  ^  Fruit  Culturist : "  "  The  English  practice 
of  taking  out  the  small  portion  of  wood  cut  from 
the  shoot,  has  been  found,  in  the  climate  of  this 
countnr,  not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimentaL 
Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
and  other  trees  of  rather  spongy  growth  and 
alow  adhesion,  succeed  much  better  when  a 
thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  off  than  others 
wise;  the  wood  in  such  cases  assisting  in  the 
retention  of  moisture  until  cemented  to  the 
stock."  Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert  it 
quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom  wrap  the  bud  and  stock 
with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leaving  the 
vital  point  of  the  bud  exposed,  and  making  the 
whole  impervious  to  air  and  water.  The  bud 
will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  should  be  loosened, 
and  finally  removed.  This  will  h2^[>pen  in  from 
1 0  to  20  days.  Should  any  length  of  time  elapse 
from  the  removal  of  the  bud  to  its  insertion,  it 
should  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  moist — 
The  time  for  budding  is  usually  from  July  16  to 
Sept.  16.  The  only  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to 
secure  the  perfect  development  of  the  bud, 
and  to  ascertain  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  sep- 
arates freely  from  the  wood.  This  will  occur 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
location,  and  season.  The  inserted  bud  will  re- 
main in  the  stock  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
removed  a  few  inches  above  the  bud ;  thus  the 
latter  receives  the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  and 
when  a  shoot  is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  being 
tied  loosely  to  the  stock  left  above  the  insertion. 
Later  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut 
down  to  the  bat  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapid- 
ly heals  the  wound,  and  the  young  tree  becomes 
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a  trae  represeatatiTe  of  the  variety  from  which 
the  bad  was  originally  deriyed.  Budding  is 
aometimes  performed  in  spring,  sometimes  in 
June,  bat  these  are  not  desirable  periods. — 
Anchor  budding  is  a  new  method,  which  has 
some  advantage  over  the  old  process.  Instead 
of  making  a  cross  incision  so  as  to  form  a  T, 
cuts  are  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  verti- 
cal incision  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  the  whole 
is  shaped  like  an  anchor  ^.  The  bark  may  be 
more  readily  raised  from  the  stock  than  in  the 
old  method.  Mr.  0.  G.  Paige,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  recommends  tiiis  method  as  the  best 

BUDfi  (BUD^US),  GiriLL^TJME,  one  of  the 
most  learned  Frenchmen  of  the  16th  century, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aug.  24, 1540.  He 
revived  in  France  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  he  had  learned  under  Johannes 
Lsficaris;  was  appointed  by  Frauds  I.  royal 
librarian  and  master  of  requests;  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  his  counsels  that  the  college  of  France 
was  founded. 

BUDE  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method 
of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand 
burners  of  lamps,  by  introducing  oxygen  gas 
into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  flame.  The  pro- 
cess was  contrived  by  Mr.  Golds  worthy  Gurney, 
of  Cornwall,  England,  and  called  Bude  light 
from  the  name  of  his  residence.  The  materials 
consumed  to  produce  light  burn  to  waste  in  tiie 
ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the  outer  portion 
of  this  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  gases  in  the  interior  are  carried 
off  only  partially  consumed.  By  cQrecting  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  upward  through  the  in- 
ternal cavity  of  the  flame,  all  the  gases  meet 
the  full  supply  of  this  element,  and  thorough 
combinations  take  place,  with  greatly  increased 
vividness  of  light.  This  principle  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  English  house  of  commons, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  light  produced, 
Bnd  its  agreeable  effects.  The  gas  famished  to 
the  city  of  London  is  of  such  inferior  quality, 
that  it  is  found  well  to  purify  it  and  improve 
its  illuminating  property  by  p&ssing  it  through 
naphtha.  Oxygen  is  produced  b^r  heating  black 
oxide  of  manganese  in  retorts  set  in  a  furnace  in 
a  vault  of  the  building;  this  gas  is  conveyed 
through  pipes  to  a  gasometer,  from  which  ex- 
tend other  pipes,  wiu  a  branch  leading  into  the 
centre  of  each  burner.  The  house  of  commons 
was  formerly  illuminated  with  240  wax  candles, 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apartment — an 
exceedingly  ill  contnved  and  expensive  arrange- 
ment. By  the  adoption  of  the  Bude  light  Qie 
expense  is  reduced  f  ,  while  the  light  is  far 
more  brilliant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  more 
nearly  resembling  daylight  than  any  other  artifi- 
cial light  Even  with  the  extra*  expense  of  the 
naphtha  process,  which  is  probably  only  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  the  London  gas,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  oxygen  is  not  attended  wiUi  any  in- 
creased expense,  when  the  additional  amount  of 
light  obtained  without  extra  consumption  of 
gas  is  correctly  calculated.    It  is  a  process,  how- 


ever, that  can  only  be  advantageously  conducted 
upon  a  large  scale.  According  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  supplied,  the  color  of  the  light  may 
be  made  to  vary  from  the  most  perfect  white  to 
the  red  hue. 

BUDGELL,  EusTACB,  an  English  writer  and 
friend  of  Addison,  born  in  1665,  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  Exeter,  died  in  1736.  He  assisted  Steele 
in  the  compositioa  of  the  "  Tatler,"  and  Ad- 
dison in  the  "Spectator,"  where  his  con- 
tributions are  distingmshed  by  the  signature 
X.  In  1717,  Addison  obtained  for  him  the 
place  of  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  He  lampooned  the  Irish  viceroy,  and 
was  removed  from  office,  and  in  1720  he  lost  all 
that  remained  of  his  fortune  in  the  South  sea 
scheme.  Soon  after  this  a  legacy  of  £2,000 
was  left  him  in  the  will  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Tin- 
dal ;  but  BudgeU  was  accused  of  having  interpo- 
lated this  passage  into  the  will,  and  the  legacy 
was  annulled.  He  finally  ended  his  life  by 
le^ing  from  a  boat  into  the  Thames. 

BUDGET  (Fr.  InmgeUe,  a  bag),  an  official 
statement  respecting  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  a  nation.  In  the  parliamentary 
parlance  of  England  the  term  refers  to  the 
nnancial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  As  a  matter  of  mere  amount, 
the  greatest  budget  ever  proposed  was  that  pro- 
viding for  the  British  expenditure  during  the 
late  Bussian  war,  at  the  rate  of  $425,000,000 
per  annum. 

BUDGETT^  Samitel,  an  English  merchant,  as 
eminent  for  piety  as  for  business  talent,  bom  at 
Wrington,  July  27, 1794,  died  in  Bristol,  April 
29, 1851.  The  son  of  a  trader,  he  received  little 
education  at  school,  but  began  early  to  receive 
in  his  father's  store  lessons  for  his  future  prac- 
tice. At  7  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Kingswood,  and  2  years  after  to 
Ooleford,  where  he  began  to  display  his  mer- 
cantile predilections,  and,  widi  a  habit  of  mind 
which  always  remained  to  him  of  dedncing 
general  principles  from  particular  &cts,  inferred 
from  an  incident  that  self-interest  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  actions,  and  determined 
in  all  his  future  dealings  to  be  able  to  present 
a  case  which  should  convince  men  that  their 
interest  lay  in  purchasing  from  him.  He  began 
his  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  house  ia 
1809,  and  at  the  age  of  22  years  went  into  part- 
nership with  his  elder  brother  at  Kingswood 
Hill.  The  energy  of  the  new  merchants,  and 
thQ  fjftct  that  their  business  was  conducted  on 
the  system  of  cash  payments,  gave  them  rapid 
and  sure  success,  and  they  soon  had  several 
establishments  in  Bristol,  dependent  upon  the 
central  one  at  Kingswood  Hill,  and  were  among 
the  most  extensive  general  merchants  in  the 
western  part  of  England.  In  1836  the  elder 
brother  retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  business 
was  prosperously  continued  by  Samuel  Budgett 
till  his  death.  He  was  an  earnest  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  church,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  unvarying  religious  character,  and  for  his 
admirable  and  Christian  management  of  the 
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nmDefOU  men  in  bis  employ.  Though  as  a 
master  he  required  seal  and  industry,  and 
thoogb  an  idle  hand  was  sore  of  immediate  dis- 
masmy  yet  he  wasftmiliar  in  interoonrse  with 
his  meoL,  interested  himself  in  their  moral 
▼el&re,  distribnted  regular  rewards  for  pimotoal 
attendanee,  invited  them  all  to  supper  at 
app(Hnted  times,  and  gave  them  an  aminal  bnsi- 
11669  fike  with  dinner,  tea,  and  athletio  and 
mirthM  games.  The  habit  of  assembling  all 
bands  for  daily  prayer  existed  in  ibis  establiah* 
ment  from  the  beginning. 

BUDN^US,  or  Budnt  Socon,  a  Polish  di- 
Tine,  died  in  1684.  the  founder  of  an  early 
Protestant  sect,  wnidh  denied  the  ^vinity 
of  Cbrist,  and  whioh  disseminated  its  theo- 
ries in  lithnania,  Bossia,  Poland,  and  varioos 
other  northern  ooimtries.  His  foQowers  w^re 
called  after  him  the  Bodnseansi  but  snbseqnent- 
Irhe  and  th^  4X>inoided  witn  the  Bociniana. 
His  Polish  transHationof  the  Bible  was  pablish- 

BUDOS-HEGY,  a  monntain  in  the  K  part 
of  TraDnrlnmia,  belonging  to  the  Oarpathian 
range.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  steep,  isolated 
ooDB  to  the  height  of  7,840  feet  On  all  ndes 
ofitalnseBeTaDeys^  and  for  some  distance  up 
it  is  dad  wish  dense  forests.  It  has  nnmerons 
cavema,  which  exhale  solphnreoos  Tapors. 

Bmmr,  S  dOHeB  of  Ceylon,  who  are  be- 
liered  to  hare  began  as  insects,  and  to  have  ar- 
rived  at  dffinify  throngh  many  transmigrations. 

BDDWHB,  or  Budwitz,  a  fortified  town  of 
Bohemia,  on  thelColdan ;  pop.  8.780.  It  contains 
acatbednl,  a  handsome  conncil-honse,  several 
icstitations  of  learning,  flonriahing  mannfao* 
tori»  of  woollens,  mnwns,  damasks,  &o.  The 
T^wiy  which  connects  the  town  with  Linz 
^vaa  the  first  one  bnOt  in  Germany. 

BUEL,  JxasB,  an  American  agricnltnrist, 
J»m  at  Ooren^,  Oomu,  Jan.  4^  1778,  died 
Oct  6, 1889.  He  l^med  the  trade  of  a  printer. 
and  estaUiahed  the  **  Albany  Argns^'*  a  Joomal 
vbkh  has  had  a  powerfol  iuflnenoe  upon  the 
P<i^^  of  New  York.  Mr.  Buel  dosed  his 
cozwecfion  with  it,  however,  in  1820,  and  re- 
tinng  to  a  ftrm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany, 
^  the  verge  of  that  elevated  and  sandy 
P^whidi  stretches  nearly  20  miles  to  Sche- 
^^<^,  devoted  himself  to  agrionltnre.  The 
isod  vhidi  he  bad  chosen  for  his  residence,  as 
weli  asthe  tract  of  a  similar  character  snnxnmd- 
^  it,  had  been  found  ahnost  wcMlbless  nnder 
toe  sTitem  of  cnltivation  hitherto  pursued ;  but 
Ij  fertiliang  sdbetaDoes  appropriate  to  the  soil, 
ffid  bydeqier  and  more  perfect  tillage,  he  not 
^Ijmadeitoneofthebestfiurmsof  the  state, 
^  pave  an  example  of  great  value  to  others.  He 
Tjd  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legisUitnre, 
&i  at  one  time  had  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
^^^caari,  firom  whioh  he  derived  the  title 
3f  j^dge,  by  which  he  was  generally  known. 
b  I^U  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
^Albany  CnltivatOT,"  which  he  edited  for  6 
;3an,  £ffiiang  in  that  lime  a  vast  mass  of  im« 
'{".nait  information  npon  agrioolture  in  all  its 


branches,  and  the  mechanical  arts  accessory  to 
it.  He  wrote  also  the  "Farmers'  Instructor," 
and  the  '^Farmers'  Gompanion."  In  addition 
to  these  publications,  he  delivered  an  immense 
number  of  addresses  upon  one  or  another 
branch  of  his  favorite  subject  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

BUEN  ATBE  {Bonaire),  a  small,  irregularly 
ahaped  island  in  the  Dutcn  West  Indies,  used 
as  a  penal  depot ;  pop.  about  2,000,  i  slaves.  It 
lies  N.  £.  of  Oora^a,  about  80  miles  distant  It 
is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  S.  W.,  on  which 
dde  there  is  a  very  ^ood  roadstead.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  of  which 
about  65,000  to  70,000  bbls.  are  annually  ex- 
ported.   Cochineal  is  also  exported. 

BUEN  BETIBO,  formerly  one  of  the  2  great 
palaces  of  Madrid,  built  on  an  elevated  ground 
at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  first  struc- 
ture was  erected  by  Phinp  IV.  under  the 
guidance  of  his  minister  Olivarez,  but  large 
additions  were  subsequently  made,  with  more 
regard  to  splendor  than  co^ruity.  During  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  ftench,  in  1808,  the 
Buen  Betiro  was  selected  by  them  as  a  com- 
manding position  from  which  to  terrorize  Mad- 
rid, and  the  result  was  its  ruin. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  hamlet  in  Mexico,  7 
miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  in  the  state  of  Cohahuila, 
fiunous  for  the  battle  fought  near  it,  Feb.  22  and 
28, 1847,  between  the  American  army  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  forces  under 
Santa  Anna.  Gen.  Taylor  had  defeated  the 
Mexicans  at  Palo  idto  and  at  Besaca  de  la  Pal- 
ma.  had  forced  the  surrender  of  Matamoras, 
and  stormed  the  defences  of  Monterey.  He  had 
occupied  Saltillo,  but  was  now  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  on  Feb.  20  was  encamped  at  Agua 
Kueva,  18  miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  when  he  learn- 
ed that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
was  in  front  of  him,  20  miles  distant  By  2 
routes  it  was  possible  for  the  Mexican  general 
to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  intercept 
their  supplies  and  commuirications.  Qen,  Tay- 
lor, therefore,  on  the  21st  reluctantly  fell  back  to 
the  strong  position  of  Buena  Vista,  a  section  of 
the  valley  which  extends  from  Saltillo  to  Encan- 
tada,  and  which  ranges  from  2|  to  4  miles  in 
width.  Bogged  mountains  more  than  1 ,000  ft.  in 
height,  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  light  troopsL 
endose  it  on  either  side.  The  valley  is  crossed 
by  a  series  of  deep  ravines  cut  by  torrents  flowing 
from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
traversed  lengthwise  by  a  road  which  winds 
along  the  line  of  drainage  and  over  the  projecting 
points  of  the  ridges.  It  becomes  a  defile  1  i  mile 
B.  from  Buena  Vista  at  Angostura,  immediately 
S.  E.  of  which  is  a  broad  plateau  set  amid  a 
system  of  narrow  and  difficult  gullies.  On  and 
around  this  plateau  was  fought  thebattie  of 
Buena  Vista.  The  American  force  was  less 
than  5,000  men,  while  the  Mexican  army  was 
probably  4  times  that  number ;  but  the  features 
of  the  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  latter,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  infantry  firom  deriving  all  the  advan* 
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tage  of  its  numerical  saperioritj.  Gen.  Taylor 
returned  a  short  answer  to  a  sommona  to  snr- 
render,  his  line  of  hattle  liaying  been  already 
formed.  A  strong  battery  was  posted  on  the 
road  at  Angostora,  supported  by  8  regiments  on 
the  crests  of  the  nearest  ridges.  Oneregimentv 
with  2  guns,  was  thrown  westward  across  the 
streamlet,  to  present  any  flanking  moyement  of 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Two  regiments  of  skir- 
mishers occupied  the  extreme  left,  near  the  base 
of  the  eastern  monntainsw  One  regiment  with  8 
guns  was  advanced  upon  the  plateau ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  plateau  the  remaining  force,  oonsbt- 
ing  of  2  regmients,  2  squadrons  of  dn^goons,  and 
4  guns,  was  kept  in  reserve.  The  battle  began 
by  a  shell  from  a  Mexican  howitzer,  and  a 
rapid  attack  by  the  light  troops  of  Ampudia 
npon  the  American  skirmishers  on  the  left^  wiUi 
a  view  of  gaining  the  eastern  heights.  This 
was  the  only  engagement  daring  the  afternoon; 
and  at  night  Ampudia  had  succeeded  in  posting 
himself  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  whUe 
the  American  regiments  were  withdrawn  to 
the  pLun.  Meantime  Gen.  Mifion,  with  a 
strong  brigade  of  cavah7»  having  passed  to 
the  rear,  Gen.  Taylor  regarded  »iltillo  as 
endangered,  and  repured  to  that  place  dur* 
ing  the  night  to  complete  his  arrangements 
for  its  defence.  The  orders  of  Mifion,  how- 
ever, were  only  to  fall  npon  the  Americans 
in  their  retreat,  which  Santa  Anna  was  confi- 
dent of  forcing  the  next  day.  At  dawn  of  day 
the  battle  recommenced,  by  an  attempt  of  Am- 
pudia to  push  the  advantage  which  he  had  al- 
ready gained.  Both  the  American  and  Mexi* 
can  detachments  on  the  Idt  had  been  re^nforo- 
ed ;  and  after  a  brief  interchauge  of  musketry 
the  Mexican  skirmishers  moved  across  the  side 
of  the  mountain  to  gain  the  American  left  and 
rear,  but  were  considerably  harassed  by  a  few 
shells  thrown  from  a  great  distance  from  an 
advanced  American  position  on  the  plateau* 
Santa  Anna  soon  after  organized  a  gener^  at- 
tack in  8  powerful  columns,  intending  for  ih^ 
forces  of  Ampudia  to  sweep  down  &om  the 
mountain  at  the  same  time.  Pacheco,  at  the 
head  of  one  column,  ascended  the  plateaa 
against  2  regiments  of  volunteers,  who,  gidled 
at  the  same  time  by  a  fiank  fire  from  a  heavy 
battery,  after  a  stout  resistance  broke  and  fled. 
The  whole  fire  of  Pacheco^s  column  and  UieMexi* 
can  battery  was  then  concentrated  npon  an 
American  battery  ofSguns,  which  had  to  be  with- 
drawn with  the  loss  of  1  gun  after  every  man 
andhorse  at  that  piece  had  been  killed  or  disabled, 
and  when  the  other  pieces  were  in  not  much  bet- 
ter condition.  Pacheco^s  masses  now  effected  a 
junction  with  Lombardini*s  corps,  which  had  ad- 
vanced at  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains,  and 
with  Ampudia^s  light  division,  whichhad  pressed 
down  from  the  slope,  and  their  combined  strength 
completely  turnea  the  American  position,  and  put 
the  whole  American  force  on  the  left  to  flight. 
Meantime  Mora  y  Villamil  had  led  the  third 
column  of  attack  against  Angostura,  but  the 
American  battery  opened  upon  it  with  snch  ter- 


rific rapdity  and  cAset,  that  the  whole  mass  was 
immediately  thrown  into  confhdon  and  fied  in  a 
rout.    Pacheco  attempted  in  vain  to  drive  the 
small  American  force  completely  from  the  pla- 
teau, being  successfully  resisted  by  a  force  of 
volunteer  infantry,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
0  pieces  of  the  regular  artillery.   The  contest  at 
this  point  formed  no  small  part  of  the  battle. 
Obliged  to  deost  from  their  attempt  to  come 
down  the  plateau,  the  Mexicans  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  powerful  battery  began  to  sweep  aroond 
the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  American  rear. 
In  this  posture  of  the  battle  Gen.  Taylor  ar- 
rived on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  the  chief  com- 
mand having  been  held  in  his  absence  by  Gen. 
Wool   On  die  left,  4  American  regiments  were 
in  full  retreat,  and  the  whde  Mexican  force  in 
that  quarter  was  advandng.    Gen.  Taylor  im- 
mediately took  np  his  position  on  the  platean, 
and  advanced  2  re^ments  of  infimtry,  well- 
supported  by  artillery  and  dragoons,  directly  in 
fiice  of  the  Mexicans.    Without  regarding  the 
overwhelmiDg  odds  against  them,  the  companies 
of  gallant  riflemen  advanced,  firingwith  great 
effect  into  the  Mexican  masses.    They  passed 
with  a  shout  the  last  ravine  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  enemy,  reappeared  in  an 
instant  close  in  troai  of  the  hostile  lines,  and 
poured  in  their  shot  with  additional  rapidity 
till  the  enemy  rolled  back  in  confusion  upon 
the  supporting  forces.    Meantime  the  Mexican 
cavalry,  persisting  in  its  attempt  to  gain  the 
American  rear,  had  skirted  the  mountains  even 
tothe  vicinity  of  Buena  Vista.   It  was  checked 
by  the  American  dragoons,  but  the  latter  bebg 
called  away  to   operate  on    the  plateau,  it 
hastily  returned  and  attacked  2  unsupported 
American  regiments,  and  in  the  furious  m^Ue 
which  succeteded,  Ool.  Tell  was  killed.     The 
enemy  escaped  in  season  to  avoid  the  dragoons, 
whidi  had  a  second  time  appeared.     At  the 
same  time  a  new  attack  made  upon  the  Ameri- 
can front  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  Mexican  cavalry 
was  repulsed.   Qen.  Taylor  now  ordered  a  com- 
bined attack  npon  the  enemy's  right  fiank  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the   valley,  which  was 
immediately  carried  into  effect.    The  cannon^ 
ade  and  musketry  were  directed  with  so  much 
sk^  and  vigor  that  the  routed  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  npon  the  mountain. 
The  route  to  the  Mexican  rear  was  in  danger  of 
being  intercepted,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  Mexican  body  in  this  qnarter,  of  more 
than  6,000  men,  seemed  impending,  when  a 
white  flag  was  borne  fit>m  Gen.  Taylor^s  po- 
sition, and  orders  were  given  to  stop  firing. 
Three  Mexican  oflScers  having  approached  the 
American  lines  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
conference.  Gen.   Taylor  sent    an  American 
officer  to   communicate   with    Santa   Anna. 
Yet  the  only  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was, 
that  it  enabled  the  endangered  Mexicans  on  the 
left  to  make  good  their  escape  to  the  south  of 
the  plateau.    The  conference  proved  delusive, 
and  the  Mexican  forces  now  prepared  to  make 
a  final  strugs^e  for  the  victory  in  a  single  col- 
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innafitiaok,  led  bv  Gen.  Perez.  The  whole 
Mexm  streDgth,  rail  12,000  men,  advanced 
up  the  crest  of  the  plateau  in  a  bUuse  of  mns- 
ketij.  Th^eameonjQDoheGked  by  thefear- 
M  discharges  of  artinerj  which  swept  throngh 
HieiQ,  driTioff  the  Yolonteer  regiments  in  con- 
fo^n  and  disoiganization ;  and  nnder  their 
stonn  of  shot)  COay,  MoEee,  Hardin,  and  other 
Amerieui  offi4oein  fell  mortally  wonnded.  The 
artilleiy  M  back  as  their  pieces  recoiled,  keep- 
iag  op  their  fire  upon  the  advancing  Hexioans, 
and  fitriTiog  to  hold  them  in  oheck  until  succor 
sboold  ttrrive  from  the  left  and  rear.  In  this 
terrible  and  uiequal  contest  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican  pifiow  had  been  already  captured,  when 
the  timely  nriTal  of  the  other  batteries  saved 
the  day.  it  was  by  the  united  action  of  aU 
the  Amerieaa  artillery  in  the  field  that  the 
Mexicia  adrance  was  at  length  stayed  after 
the  hottest  part  of  the  battle*  Yet  the  Amer- 
icans made  do  advance  in  turn,  and  when  night 
M.  they  held  only  a  comer  of  the  plateau,  almost 
the  whi^of  which  they  had  possessed  in  the 
mmD%,  They  lay  on  their  arms  all  nighty 
makiog  eTeiy  preparation  to  receive  a  renewed 
attack,  hot  in  the  morning  Santa  Anna  had 
retreated  to  Agoa  Nueva.  The  loss  of  the  Mex- 
icaos^  in  kiM  and  wounded,  was  about  2,000 ; 
that  of  the  Americana,  746.  The  American 
BTmyeogtad atBuena  vista  consisted  in  large 
part  of  ydaaimn^  most  of  whom  had  no  mU- 
itaiy  ezjperieiioe;  and  on  account  of  the  une^ 
qful  dumg  and  eomposure  displayed  by  them 
atdifiereat  times  the  battle  would  have  been 
kfit  ^gaia  and  again  but  for  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  regnkr  artillery, 

BUENATISTA,  a  south-west  county  of 
(hfifoRiia,  separated  from  Tulare  oo.,  April  80, 
1655.  The  Coast  range  forms  its  western 
ti^ndaiy  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  traverses  its 
eastern  par^  the  two  ranges  meeting  at  the 
»nthem  extremity  of  the  county.  A  vast  ex- 
tsot  {£  smlMse  between  these  ridges  is  over* 
grovn  with  rushes,  and  is  frequently  inundated. 
Ontheaocthan  border  lies  Tulare  lake,  and  in 
the  soodhwestem  part  are  Kern  and  Buena 
Viata  lake%  the  country  around  which  is  sidd 
to  be  of  great  fertili^.  £em  river  is  the 
prjdpal  gtream. 

ggSAVENTURA,  or  Sajt  BurarAVHsmmA, 
Aiopcin  town  of  Oalifomia,  situated  near  the 
»^^adaiy  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Ange- 
les coai^  on  Santa  Barbara  channel  It  was 
«>aBdeitb0ai  1782,  was  formerly  a  missionary 
s^&^h»  a  tolerably  good  harbor,  and  is  sur- 
fpfflided  by  a  rich,  beautify  countiy,  remark* 
>£^yprQ2ific  in  many  varieties  of  fruit. 
,  BUENAVENTUEA,  a  town  in  the  depart- 
'  K&iof  Caoca^  New  Granada.  It  is  situated 
<a  the  email  island  of  KascakraL  near  the 
fo«th  of  the  river  Dagua,  at  the  l^ead  of  the 
•V  of  C3iooo.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
lifi^jw  or  mulattoes. 

K:EK0  da  SYLVAj  Babtolombu.  sur- 
^sa^d  AsiLureuxBA,  or  Great  Devil,  a  Brazil- 
^  adventorar  of  the  I7th  century,  who  fol- 


lowed the  traces  of  a  previous  adventurer, 
Manoel  Oorrea,  in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Goyaz.  He  died  before  he  could  consummate 
hie  conquest^  although  he  had  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  new  Eldorado,  and 
even  awed  some  of  the  savage  inhabitants  into 
submission  by  threatening  to  bum  their  lakes 
and  rivers,  convincing  them  of  his  ability  to 
do  so  by  exhibiting  brandy  in  a  state  of  ignition 
on  a  tin  dish. — ^Atter  his  death  his  ambitious 
designs  were  carried  out  by  hia  son  Babtolo- 
MEO,  who  equipped  a  regular  exploring  expe- 
dition, under  the  auspices  of  Grovemor  Menezes. 
This  failed,  but  in  1726  he  undertook  a  second 
expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  handeiroB 
or  fillibusters.  He  now  identified  the  places 
which  his  father  had  visited,  seised  some  of 
the  treasures  of  Groyaz,  and  returned  to  St. 
Paul  with  $15,000  in  gold  dust.  This  induced 
the  government  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  regent  of  the  new  province.  He 
finally  died  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  republic   of   South 
America,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the  Ar- 

fentine  confederation  or  republic  of  La  Plata, 
ut  now  maintaloing  an  independent,  though 
somewhat  anomalous  position.  The  state  lies 
between  lat.  SS""  and  41''  S.,  and  long.  56" 
and  71°  W. ;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of 
Mendoza,  San  Luis,  Cordova,  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  river  Parana;  £.  by  the  river  La  Plata  and 
the  Atiantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  ocean  and  Pata- 
gonia; W.  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it 
from  Chili.  The  state  is  of  irregular  foruL  but 
has  an  average  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  450 
miles,  and  an  average  length  from  £.  to  W.  of 
about  750.  The  eastern  portion,  lying  on  the 
ocean  and  the  Plata,  is  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered; the  Salado,  an  affluent  of  the  Plata 
and  its  branches,  irrigate  its  surface.  Fur- 
ther west  and  south-west  it  stretches  oS 
toward  the  Andes  in  those  vast  plains,  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  pampas,  on  which  for 
hundreds  of  miles  no  hill,  rock,  or  tree  varies 
the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  surface.  Here, 
in  the  absence  of  water-coursea^  the  soil  is 
sandy,  and  often  barren,  and  covered  witii  a 
saltish  efflorescence.  Occasionally  salt  lakes 
make  their  appearance,  and  their  exhalations, 
with  the  glitter  of  the  ealt-bestrewn  plains, 
contribute  to  produce  the  mirage  which,  as  in 
eastern  climes^  deludes  the  wayworn  traveller 
with  visions  of  &ir  fields  and  flowing  streams. 
From  tiiese  sandy  plains  a  burning  wind,  much 
like  the  sirocco  of  the  East,  sweeps  over  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  scorching  vegeta- 
tion^ and  parching  the  skin  like  the  breath  of  a 
f amace.  Jm  the  south-east  part  of  the  state,  and 
on  its  western  boundary,  there  are  mountains 
of  considerable  height,  the  latter  forming  a 
part  of  the  Andes.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Salado  in  the  east,  the  Negro  and  the  Col« 
orado  in  the  south-west^  and  the  Desaguadero 
in  the  west,  which  dischai^s  into  a  salt  lake 
called  Urre  Lauquen,  in  the  interior.  Beside 
this  lake  there  are  many  salines  scattered  over 
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the  state,  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  become 
lakes,  bat  daring  the  smnmer  form  eztensive  salt 
marshes.  The  dimate  in  the  northern  part  is 
mild  and  pleasant,  the  temperatare  varying  from 
40°to90'^F.intheyear.  Tropical  fraitsflonrish 
to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bue- 
nos  Ayres.  In  the  south  it  is  colder,  and  ice  and 
snow  occasionally  appear ;  but  the  country  gen- 
erally is  very  healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry. 
The  S.  W.  wind  is  usually  accompanied  with 
thunder,  and  during  its  prevalence  n^uent  hur- 
ricanes occur.  The  vast  pampas  furnish  abun- 
dant and  luxurious  herbage  for  immense  herds 
of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  the  skins,  hides, 
horns,  hair,  tallow,  and  beef  of  which  form 
the  chief  articles  of  foreign  export  of  the  state. 
Salt  is  produced  at  some  of  the  salines,  and  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  for  many  years  sup- 
plied from  the  lake  of  Urre  Lauquen,  distant 
450  miles.  Since  the  restrictions  have  been 
removed  from  commerce,  it  has  been  found 
cheaper  to  import  it.  The  country  produces 
saltpetre,  clay,  iron,  cotton,  rice,  grain,  sugar, 
tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  ipecacuanha,  fruit, 
wine.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  jaguars, 
martens,  foxes,  tapirs,  &o.  Hamas,  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep  {vicufui)f  are  domesticated.  Serpents 
(including  many  poisonous  species)  abound. 
The  most  remarkable  birds,  are  the  6mu,  the 
black-necked  swan,  &c.  In  1856  the  number 
of  cattle  was  4,602,090,  of  horses  2,196,668, 
and  of  sheep  7,966,725.  —  Buenos  Ayres 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1810,  and 
in  connection  with  the  adjacent  states  formed 
a  confederation,  known  as  the  republic  of  La 
Plata,  or  the  Argentine  republic.  But  the  am- 
bition of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  secure 
to  itself  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  of  a 
confederation,  led  to  repeated  changes,  and  the 
states  were  sometimes  isolated  and  independent 
republics,  or  rather  anarchies ;  at  other  times 
confederates  like  the  United  Stat^;  at  others 
still,  merely  in  a  state  of  alliance.  During 
the  administration  of  Rosas  <1885-'62)  they 
were  virtually  allied,  thoujgh  not  without  occa- 
sional rebellions,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  state  and  city  of  Bue- 
nos A^res,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states  and 
countries  of  the  confederation.  The  final  sepa- 
ration from  the  Argentine  confederation  took 
place  in  1858.  A  new  constitution  was  framed 
in  Sept  1854,  liberal  in  its  general  tendencies,  es- 
tablishing the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.  (See  Asoektine  Con- 
7EDEBATI0N.)  The  predominant  religion  is  Bo- 
man  Catholic,  but  all  creeds  are  tolerated.  The 
national  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  rec- 
ognized by  several  countries  in  1855,  most  of 
which,  however,  have  since  withdrawn  this 
recognition,  and  now  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions only  with  the  Argentine  confederation. 
Dr.  Valentin  Alsina  has  been  governor  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  since  1857.  Receipts  in  1855,  $3,000,- 
000 ;  in  1856,  $8,400,000.  Expenditures  in  1854, 
$2,500,000.  Public  debt,  with  interest,  domes- 
tic, $925,000;  English  loan  (£1,750,000),  $8,- 


750,000 ;  in  paper  money,  without  interest,  $6,- 
250,000;  total,  $14^925,000.  Standing  army, 
6,870  men.  Naval  force,  8  steamers,  2  corvettes, 
and  4  inferior  boats.  Pop.  of  Buenos  Ayres  tn 
1856:  Northern  district,  68,844;  western  dis- 
trict, 66,184;  southern  district  82,8T7;  mral 
pop.  202,855 ;  pop.  of  the  city  ox  Buenos  Ayres, 
101,000;  total  in  1856,  808,855,  of  whom  not 
far  from  40,000  are  Europeans,  and  a  larse  pro- 
portion of  the  others  Indians  and  mixea  races. 
The  population,  in  round  numbers,  is  estimated 
by  some  authorities  at  400,000.  Our  estimate, 
however,  whidi  is  based  upon  the  census  of 
Oct  1855,  is  probably  the  most  correct 

BUENOS  ATBES  {Ciudad  dd  Nuatra 
Senora^  Ciudad  de  la  Trinidai)^  capital  of 
the  above-described  state,  situated  on  the  S. 
W.  shore  of  the  estuary  called  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
estuary  is  here  about  86  miles  wide.  Lat  84° 
•85'  S.,  long.  58*  22'  W.  The  plan  of  the  city  is 
regular,  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  squares  of 
about  600  feet,  and  paved  with  granite  brought 
from  the  island  of  Martin  Gtarcia,  opposite  the  city. 
The  houses  of  the  native  ix^abitants  are  boilt 
of  brick,  and  are  usually  of  only  a  single  story 
in  height,  but  endoee  a  court  after  the  Spanish 
frushion.  Little  or  no  wood  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  these  houses.  The  dwellings  of 
the  foreign  residents  are  usually  three  stories  in 
height,  and  resemble  similar  residences  in  this 
country.  The  principal  pubHo  square,  the  Plaza 
del  25  de  Mayo,  hi^  a  monument  erected  in 
honor  of  South  American  independence ;  it  is 
adorned  with  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  South  America, 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  hall  of  justice,  tiie  police 
office,  &0.  JBeside  the  cathedral  there  are  15 
other  Catholic  churches,  and  8  Protestant,  viz. : 
an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methodist, 
intended  for  foreigners.  There  are  2  monasteries 
and  2  nunneries.  There  are  2  colleges,  a  female 
college  attached  to  the  church  of  onr  Lady  of 
Mercv,  and  a  college  for  young  men,  attached  to 
the  church  of  St.  Francis,  and  which  might,  with 
propriety,  be  called  a  uniyersity,  since  it  in- 
cludes also  a  department  of  natural  history, 
with  a  very  fine  museum,  an  observatory,  8 
normal  school,  a  mathematical  school,  and  a 
school  of  painting  and  drawing;  its  library 
contains  over  80,000  volumes.  There  are  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies  in.  the  city, 
among  which  may  be  named  a  philosophical,  a 
mathematical,  and  a  medical  society ;  an  asso- 
ciation of  Jurisprudence^  and  an  agricoltnral 
society;  that  of  the  friends  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  the  most  important.  There  are  sev- 
eral journals  published  at  Buenos  Ayres  which 
are  conducted  with  ability,  but  with  a  strong 
partisan  bias.  One  of  them,  Za  Frerua^  gives 
occasionally  interesting  accounts  of  the  new 
settlers,  mainlv  from  Germanv  and  Switzerland, 
to  many  of  whom  the  great  nvers  of  the  Argen- 
tine states  offer  greater  attractions  than  the  in- 
accessible inland  districts  of  Brazil.    The  chari- 
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talle  institutions  areuA  general  Hospital,  and  a 
foondling  hospital  The  fort  is  an  imposing 
Btnetarej  and  contains  most  of  the  militarj 
offices.  There  is  also  in  the  citja  military 
depot,  called  the  Betiro,  capable  of  reoeiving 
S,(K)0  soldiers.  The  hall  of  representativesy 
boilt  in  imitation  of  the  oapitol  at  Washington, 
sad  the  costom  honse,  are  the  onlj  other  public 
brnMings  particolarly  worthy  of  notice.-^The 
commerce  of  Bnenos  Ayres  la  rendered  diffi- 
eolt  bj  the  shallowness  of  the  Plata  in  the 
Tidnitj  of  the  cify,  and  the  want  of  a  good 
and  commodions  harbor.  Vessels  drawing 
more  than  IB  feet  of  water  cannot  come 
nearer  than  6  or  7  miles,  and  their  cargoes 
mnEt  be  brought  to  the  city  on  bullock 
carta,  or  by  lifters.  The  south-eastern  winds 
eDdfloger  Teseb  in  the  harbor,  by  the  violent 
BQif  irhieh  they  create.  The  inner  harbor  is 
shoal,  and  only  large  enough  to  accommodate 
theooffiting  trade.  Yet  with  all  these  draw- 
baoks  the  conunerce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  the 
pnndpal  port  of  entry  for  the  states  of  the 
Argentine  oonfederation  as  well  as  for  Paraguay. 
is  large  sod  oonstantly  increasing.  The  inland 
trade  carried  on  between  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Pern 
and  Chili,  is  TeryooDsiderable.  The  finest  tobac- 
co, sugar,  irax,  Paraguay  tea,  &c.,  are  brought 
from  the  Ulterior,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  daily 
heemiDg  of  greater  magnitude.  The  tonnage 
vhicb  entered  the  port  in  1848  was  105,288, 
and  that  which  cleared,  84,117.  In  1849  the 
cJearaoces  were  110,984  tons,  of  which  22,469, 
or  J,  were  for  the  United  States.  Vessels  en- 
terei  in  1865,  $19;  in  1856,  607;  cleared  in 
1855,  332 with  freight,  and  260  in'  ballast;  in 
IS36,  8o8  with  freight,  and  198  m  ballast.  We 
^joia  also  a  table  of  the  trade  of  1855  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  world : 

br«itBi1taiii H8fl0«000 

IP^oa 2,700,000 

JwtbCTn&irope. 918,000 

Gjbnixtt,  the  Kfidittfrnoean,  and  Bpain. .      648,000 

J^StitM 1,030,000 

Bmand  other  countries 1,188,000 

^       Tgtri, $11,8M,000 

aporUU  

bi«»Britrfi $8,889,454 

Ciitedlkatflg 8»244,844 

|»« 2,181,882 

^^ l,810,Tie 

b^ I,8ft3483 

g^ 828,884 

^^- 98T.162 

^ 925,000 

S^ 298,524 

S"^ «8,70T 

£t^ 11^287 

<>»^«witri«s 62,914 

Totri, $15,260,980 

?^wrt8  from  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay  to 
^^«  Britain: 

^ .  Pms  Jaa.  1,  to  May  1. 18ST.       Bmm  MriwT,  1658. 

|iHHBiher 26^458  <915 

T«£*»w,«rt 8,150  1,294 

-^^^wrts  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres : 

^«a«Tl  to  April  1,186T $1,400,000 

-        1858 l,8T^00O 


Exports  from  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Argentine  re- 

{nbUo  (through  Bnenos  Ayres)  to  France  in 
857 :...: $3,998,668 

Imports  fh>m  Fmnoe  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  Aso.,  1857 .    8)895,091 

In  1854,  owingtothe  anarchioal  condition  of  the 
country,  the  olearances  for  the  United  States 
were  only  12,914  tons,  and  the  entries  frx>m 
that  country,  10,356.  In  1857,  with  a  more 
quiet  and  peaceful  condition,trade  had  revived, 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  on 
mostly  in  foreign  bottoms,  was  idmost  entirely 
conducted  in  American  vessels.  The  tonnage 
of  that  year,  entered  at  the  port  from  the  Unit^ 
States,  was  28,235,  while  that  which  cleared 
for  the  United  States  was  16,872,  showing  an 
increase  of  tonnage  entered  frrom  the  United 
States  of  more  than  ^  in  8  years.  The  imports 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  United  States  the 
same  year  were  $1,313,807,  while  its  exports  to 
this  country  were  $2,784,473.  She  received 
from  us  lumber,  bacon,  lard,  flour  and  other 
breadstufGs,  rice,  sugar,  hops,  spirituous  liquors, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  household  furniture,  car- 
nages, boots  and  shoes,  naik,  ironware,  drugSi 
cotton  goods,  paints,  tea,  spices,  matting,  com- 
age,  twine,  and  a  trifling  amount  of  manu&o- 
tmred  tobacco.  Her  exports  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  raw  materials  of  com- 
merce, as  her  manufactures  consist  only  of  the 
most  simple  articles.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1857,  with  the  value  of  each : 


Articki. 

via.. 

Specie,  gold 

.... 

i;85i 

5.758;5^0 

16,288 
91,818 

aio.400 

Copper  end  tin.  In  piss  and  bars 

Leather   tanned  and   dressed, 

doz.  skins 

80,851 

9;i80 

85,963 

1,782,671 

191,497 

Hatters*  ftirs 

Raw  hidos  and  skin^ ,..,,...., 

Hair  nnniAnnfactured 

WooL  ponnds 

694^786 
658 

Nntmegs.  "    

Tallow,      «    

t,108 

Bass,         •*    

1,705 

86;«88 

Totol 

$8,788,880 

— ^The  city  is  poorly  supplied  with  water  and 
fael;  the  wells  are  all  brackish,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  public  cisterns ;  the  river  water  is 
good,  but  is  carried  around  in  butts,  and  sold  at  a 
very  high  price.  The  wealthier  citizens  have 
tanks  and  cisterns  on  their  premises,  in  which 
they  collect  rain  water.  The  fuel  is  coal 
brought  as  ballast  in  English  vessels,  and  the  re- 
fuse wood  from  the  fruit  plantations  established 
on  the  islands  in  the  river,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
16th  century.  From  these  plantations^  covering 
over  20  miles  of  surface,  the  city  is  also  supplied 
withfruite,  and  particularly  oranges,  peaches,  and 
lemons.  The  procuring  fruit  and  fuel  from  these 
sources  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the 
plantations  are  infested  with  panthers.  The  en- 
virons of  the  city  are  very  beautiful,  being  occu- 
pied mostly  by  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants.  The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing, 
and  very  healthy.  Living  is  very  cheap.  Meats 
are  especially  low,  the  best  beef  being  sold  at 
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from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound.  — The  cAty  dates 
from  1580,  at  which  time  it  was  founded  hj 
Don  Joan  de  Garaj.  Li  1776  it  was  made  the 
seat  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  in  1778  the  port 
was  partially  thrown  open  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  repeated  reverses  it  has  met  with  in  the 
last  20  years  have  materially  interfered  with  its 
growtii  and  prosperity,  rendering  property 
insecure,  and  almost  annihilating  its  commerce ; 
but  since  1852,  its  trade  has  greatly  reviyed, 
and  its  popolation  increased.  Population  in 
1856,  101,000,  and  since  then  varionsly  esti- 
mated from  100,000  to  about  150,000  ;  owing  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  population^  the 
French  and  English  alone,  numbering  not  less 
than  about  25,000. 

BUFF,  a  mixed  color,  something  between 
pale  pink  and  pale  yellow.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  English  whig  party,  in  combination  with 
blue,  as  their  distinctive  color;  and,  possibly  in 
coDsequeuce  of  that  circumstance,  the  whig 
party  having  been  opposed  throughout  to  all 
the  measures  of  government  which  led  to  the 
.Ajnerican  revolution,  was  chosen  as  the  na- 
tional uniform  of  the  United  States  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. — 
Buff  Lbatheb,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of 
bull's  or  elk's  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the 
mail  armor  of  the  middle  ages^  to  deaden  the 
effect  of  a  blow,  which  might  drive  in  the 
pliable  rings,  so  as  to  inflict  a  painful  contusion. 
As  armor  fell  into  disuse,  buff  coats,  which,  if 
of  the  best  quality,  would  turn  a  broadsword 
cut,  and  even  a  pistol  ball,  were  often  worn  in 
lieu  of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without 
a  cuirass  and  gorget  of  metal.  The  buff  coats 
of  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  often 
lined  with  white  or  tawny  satin,  and  splen- 
didly laced  with  gold  or  silver.  The  name  Is,  of 
course,  derived  from  its  color.  Modem  buff 
leather,  of  which  soldiers'  crossbelts  and  other 
accoutrements  are  ordinarily  made,  is  for  the 
mostpart  made  of  common  buckskin. 

BUFFALO,  the  name  of  2  species  of  the 
true  oxen,  as  distinguished  fh)m  the  bisons,  to 
which  they  bear  at  best  but  a  fiunt  resemblance, 
though  they  are  included  with  them  in  the  genus 
Im  (Linn.)  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
buffalo  are  conical  horns,  inclining  successively 
outward,  downward,  backward,  upward,  and 
forward,  with  their  tips  on  a  plane  above  and  a 
little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  forehead;  fore- 
head convex,  and  longer  than  broad;  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  elongate,  ahelvingback,  and  giv- 
ing prominence  to  the  nasal  bone.  This  animal 
must  on  no  account  be  confounded  widi  the 
American  bison  (lo9  AmerieanttsX  which  is  al- 
most universallv  called  the  buffalo,  as  its  furry 
hides,  prepared  by  the  Indians,  are  called  buffalo 
robes.  The  2  species  of  the  true  buffalo  are  the 
has  Imhalis  (Linn.)  of  India,  and  the  has  Caff&r 
(Sparm.)  of  South  Africa.  They  are  called,  on 
both  continents,  simply  the  buffalo,  but  are 
separated  zoologically  as  the  Indian  and  Cape 
buffalo.  In  India,  the  buffalo  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  the  tame  and  the  wild,  although 
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fhey  are  both  of  the  same  species.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hodgson,  who  has  done  much  for  the  coology 
of  Britii^  India,  thus  epeaks  of  them:  ^^The 
bhainsa,  or  tame  buffido,  is  universal  in  India. 
The  arna,  or  wild  buffiuq,  inhabits  the  margins 
rather  than  the  interior  of  primttvcd  forests. 
They  never  ascend  the  mountains,  and  adhere, 
like  the  rhinoceros,  to  the  most  swampy  sites  of 
the  districts  they  inhabit.  There  is  no  animal 
upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have  made 
so  small  an  impression  as  upon  the  buffalo,  the 
tame  being  still  most  clearly  referable  to  the 
wild  ones,  frequenting  all  tiie  great  swampy 
jungles  of  India.  The  arna  ruts  in  autumn, 
gestating  ten  months,  and  produces  one  or 
two  young  in  summer.  It  lives  in  large  herds, 
but  in  the  season  of  love  the  most  Insty  males 
lead  off  and  appropriate  several  females,  with 
which  they  form  small  herds  for  the  time. 
The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  \  larger  than  the  larg- 
est tame  breeds,  measuring  10 J  feet  from  snout 
to  vent,  and  6  or  6^  feet  high  at  the  shoulders, 
and  is  of  such  power  and  vigor  as  by  his  charge 
frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-^zed  elephant. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortness  of 
the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than  the 
hock,  for  the  tufts  which  eover  the  forehead 
and  knees,  and  lastly  for  the  great  size  of  its 
horns.  They  are  uniformly  in  high  coodition, 
so  unlike  the  leanness  and  angularity  of  the 
domestic  buffalo  even  at  its  best.^'  The  arna 
variety  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Jm  amu 
Its  horns,  which  grow  out  horizontally  from  ei- 
ther side  of  a  flattened  frontal  bone,  rise  in  a  reg- 
ular crescent  upward  and  backward  until  near 
the  point,  when  the  tips,  which  are  nearly 
equidistant  with  the  bases,  turn  slightly  for- 
ward. The  bases  of  the  horns,  which  are  flat- 
tened and  deeply  corrugated  in  irregular  rings 
through  1^  of  their  length,  and  smooth  only 
at  the  points,  often  measure  each  upward  of 
18  inches  in  circumference,  whUe  their  length, 
taken  along  the  outer  curve,  has  been  known 
to  exceed  5  feet  in  either  horn,  and  to  in- 
clude a  distance  of  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
In  no  respect  does  it  differ  from  the  hison 
more  than  in  its  covering,  which  consists  of 
smooth,  short,  thin  hair,  resembling  the  bris- 
tles of  a  hog  more  than  the  coat  of  the  ox 
family.  It  is  much  addicted  to  wallowing  in 
the  mud,  is  a'fierce  and  vindictive  animal,  and 
in  its  native  jungles  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Bengal  tiger,  which  never  dares  to  attack 
it  unprovoked.  This  buffalo  was  introdnce^i 
into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  during  the  middle 
ages.  Its  great  strength  msdces  it  neculiarly 
adapted  for  draught;  its  milk  is  good,  its  skin 
highly  valued,  but  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it 
prefers  marshy  and  even  malarious  places  and 
coarse  plants. — ^The  Caffer  or  Cape  bnffijlo^ 
Africa  has  very  large,  black  horns,  placed 
close  together  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
broad,  rough,  and  sinuously  ringed,  cover- 
ing the  whole  front  with  a  sort  of  horny 
helmet,  with  a  smooUi  tip  curved  upward  and 
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invaid.  ItB  honifl  are  more  horizontal  in  posi*» 
tioQ  than  thoae  of  the  ama^  which  are  some- 
tunes  eleTated  2  feet  above  the  frontal  bone. 
It  has  pendant  ears  and  dewlap,  skin  with 
dari:,  stiff  baira  aboot  an  inch  long,  and  thongh 
of  maasiTe  proportiooa  and  extremely  ferodone, 
hfls  neither  the  height  nor  the  aotiyitj  of  ita 
Indian  congener.  Neither  species  have  either 
hunp  or  mane,  which  at  once  distingmahea 
them  from  the  bisona.  The  Oape  bnfEalo  is  a 
nalire  of  all  Soat^  AfKca;  it  congregatea  in 
immense  herda,  bnt  the  old  bnlla,  wmch  be- 
come quite  graj  and  are  often  almost  destitnte  of 
hair,  Bometamea  ad<^  aolitary  habits,  when  they 
grow  Tory  morose  and  savage,  attacking  both 
men  and  animala  in  mere  wantonness,  and 
when  k£Ded,  trampling  and  kneeling  on  the 
carcasses  and  croahing  them  with  thw  massy 
horns  and  frontieta,  mitil  every  bone  ia  broken. 
Gordon  Cnamung,  in  hia  South  African  wan- 
deringSf  ^vea  many  accounts  of  thia  powerful 
aod  savage  bmte,  which  baa  not,  however,  the 
power  of  defending  himself  against  the  lion,  aa 
hi3  Indian  rdative  haa  against  the  tiger,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  often  Halls  a  prey  to  him  by 
open  attadc  This  animal  also  delights  to  wal- 
low in  the  mire,  like  a  hog,  and  when  heated 
by  hunting,plnngQs  into  the  first  water-pool,  in 
which  he  whoDy  aobmerges  himself  allowing 
onir  the  eztremitf  of  hia  muzzle  to  protrude 
among  the  water  plants  and  floating  leaves  of 
the  nymphsMBL  All  travellera  dwell  on  the  loud 
bellow  which  he  ntters  in  the  death  agony. — 
There  ia  an  Indian  wild  bull  (bos  gawnu\  little 
known,  which  appeara  to  be  intermediate  be- 
tween the  bison  and  bufifalo.  General  Hard- 
idcke  and  Gapt^n  Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genu- 
ine boll,  neither  Hson  nor  bnfilalo;  but  Mf^jor 
Salter  OampbeU,  theanthor  of  the  **  Old  Forest 
Banger,'*  who  gives  a  fiill  description  of  this 
rare  animal,  wMch  he  calls  the  Jungle  roolghcty 
makes  it  dearlj  a  biaon.  From  the  character 
cf  its  hcRiiB,  whioh  resemble  those  of  the  Cfoipe 
buSab  in  form,  though  they  have  not  the 
homy  hdaiet  ov^  the  brow,  and  of  its  hump, 
i^apported  by  hunp-ribs,  and  of  its  mane,  it  is 
presumed  that,  on  further  investigation,  it  will 
^  ekrated  into  a  distinct  genus.  (See  Bison.) 
BUFFALO,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Erie 
CO-  K.  T^  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  aod  at  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  lat  42^ 
53'  X.,  kme.  78<>  66'  W.  It  waa  founded  by 
the  lioQaod  Land  company  in  1801,  and  dur- 
ing ttit  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Eoglaiid,  in  1814,  waa  burned  by  a  force  of  In- 
<iians  and  Britiah.  The  city  was  laid  out  by  Jo- 
seph Ellioott,  upon  a  plan  which  has  been  great- 
>  ddmired.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight ; 
t^  generally  croas  each  other  at  right  angles. 
1  &w  of  the  ride  streeta,  however,  enter  the 
^nneipal  avenue  of  the  town,  Main  street,  at  an 
;i^  of  45''.  These  latter  streets,  crossing  the 
■:h«r9  at  their  points  of  intersectaon,  form  a 
lire^^  number  of  places  or  squares  give  variety 
*->  the  ontlines  of  the  olty,  and  destroy  the 
^^^Aotony  which  would  have  been  prodaoed  by 


a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rectangular  plan.  The 
city  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  ^Niagara  river. 
The  site  is  a  plain,  which,  from  a  point  about 
2  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  slopes  gently  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  uplands  command  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and  river,  and 
afford  beautiM  situations  for  suburban  resi- 
dences. The  city  has  no  park,  but  there  are 
several  small  public  squares.  Buffalo  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  rapid  growth  so  often  seen  in 
American  towns.  In  1814  it  was  a  hamlet  of 
200  houses.  The  following  table  shows  the 
increase  in  population  from  the  year  1810 : 

1810 1,60811840 18,218  11855 74,214 

1820 2,005    1845 84,656    1866  (esVd)  .90,000 

1680 8,668|lS50 49,761 1 

The  increase  in  taxable  property  during  6  years 
has  been  as  foUows : 

1888 $28,887,800  1 1956 $85,488,740 

1654 89,978,509    1857 «7.487,0«1 

1865 88,087,711 

Total  del>t,I>«o- 81. 1857 $704,85588 

Beaonzws  of  the  (dtyftt  the  8uno  period 76,20067 

Buffido  waa  incorporated  bv  act  of  the  le^s- 
lature  in  1883.  It  is  divided  into  13  wards, 
each  of  which  la  represented  in  the  common 
council  by  2  aldermen.  The  legislative  powera 
are  vested  in  one  body,  the  common  counciL 
The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer.  He 
has  the  veto  power,  and  measures  to  which  he 
refoses  his  assent  must  receive  a  }  vote  in  tilie 
coundl  in  order  to  be  passed.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  police ;  his  appointments  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  council,  but  he  has,  in 
certain  cases,  a  summary  power  of  removal 
lliose  departments  of  the  executive  which  are 
connected  with  the  finances,  schools,  public 
works,  and  law,  are  independent  bureaus,  and 
the  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  All  of 
these  officials  hold  their  places  for  2  years. 
The  fire  department  is  composed  of  18  engine, 
8  hose,  and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies.  The 
chief  engineer  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
department,  subject  to  &e  approval  of  the 
common  council. — For  educational  purposes 
the  city  is  divided  into  82  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  school.  All  children  who  re- 
side in  the  district  may  attend  without  charge. 
In  addition  there  is  a  school  for  colored  chil- 
dren, and  a  free  academy  called  the  central 
school,  where  instruction  is  given  in  more  ad- 
vanced studies.  Oandidatea  from  the  district 
schools  are  admitted  into  the  central  school, 
after  being  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. Two  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  are 
employed  in  these  schools.  In  1866  they  were 
attended  by  10,098  pupils,  the  average  daily 
attendance  being  7,878.  An  officer  called  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  at  the  head  of  this 
department,  who  appoints  the  teachers.  This 
educational  establishment  is  in  eveiy  respect 
most  admirable,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  it, 
during  1858,  is  estimated  at  $116,000.— The 
climate  of  Buffalo  is  more  equable  than  that  of 
any  other  American  city  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  winter  and  spring  months  are  boisterous, 
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but  the  heats  of  stimmer  are  tempered  by  the 
lake  winds.  Owing  to  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage, 
Buffalo  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
town  in  point  of  healthfulness.  The  yearly  mor- 
tality is  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  50. 
— ^The  United  StotGa  government  has  lately  built 
a  fine  edifice  for  a  post-office,  custom-house, 
and  court-house.  The  state  is  now  (1858)  con- 
structing a  large  arsenal,  and  the  city  contains  4 
fine  market  houses ;  but  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  not  important.  The  private  architec- 
ture is  creditable ;  there  are  many  handsome 
banks,  stores,  and  dwellings.  The  number  of 
dwellings  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  10,613, 
valued  at  $21,520,100.  There  are  57  churches 
in  Buffalo,  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000:  10 
Presbyterian,  6  Episcopalian,  8  Methodist,  6 
Baptist,  14:  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  others. 
St.  Joseph^s  cathedral  (CathoUo),  and  St. 
John's  and  St.  Paul's  churdies  (Episcopal), 
are  unusually  beautiful  edifices.  St.  Joseph's 
is  in  the  decorated  Grothio  style;  its  shape  is 
cruciform,  and  the  eastern  front  is  flanked  by  2 
lofty  towers.  It  is  built  of  blue  stone,  with 
dressings  of  white  sandstone,  and  is  not  yet 
(1858)  entirely  finished.  This  churdi  contains 
a  stained  glass  window,  lately  made  at  Munich, 
which  is  the  finest  specimen  in  this  department 
of  art  in  the  country.  St.  John's  church  is  a 
simple  parallelogram  in  tiie  style  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  early  English  to  the  decorated 
Gothic,  with  a  square  tower  upon  the  north- 
west comer.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  and 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  having  an  open  timber 
roof.  St.  Paul's  is  in  the  early  English  style; 
the  material  is  red  sandstone,  and  ti^e  building 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance and  for  the  variety -of  its  outlines. — ^The 
university  of  Buffalo  was  chartered  in  1846 ; 
the  medical  department  is  the  only  one  in 
operation.  Tliis  school  has  a  fine  building,  and 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  highly  accom- 
plished teachers.  The  Young  Men's  associa- 
tion is  a  society  of  citizens  formed  for  literary 
purposes;  any  suitable  person  may  become  a 
member  upon  making  application.  The  yearly 
fee  is  $8.  It  has  a  library  of  9,850  volumes, 
and  the  reading-room  contains  57  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  a  considerable  collection  of 
shells  and  minerals  has  been  made,  and  some 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts.  During  the  winter 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  are  delivered  before 
this  association  by  distinguished  gentiemen  firom 
different  parts  of  the  country,  ^e  German 
Toung  Men's  association,  and  the  Toung  Men's 
Christian  union,  are  similar  institutions;  some 
religious  qualifiisation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  admittance  to  the  last  The  Buffalo 
female  academy  is  liberally  endowed;  it  is  de- 
lightfully situated,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery 
is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  con- 
tains 75t  acres  of  land.  The  principal  chari- 
table institutions  are  the  Buflolo  orphan  a^- 


lum,  hospital  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  female 
orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  Buffalo  genexd  hos- 
pital, children's  aid  and  reform  sodety.   The 
German,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  re^dents, 
all  have  societies  for  the  relief  of  unfortimate 
countrymen.    There  are  7  lodges  of  masons,  2 
chapters  of  royal  archmasons,  a  grand  com- 
mandery  of  knights-templars^  2   temperance 
organizations,  and  6  lodges  of  the  order  of  odd 
fellows.    There  are  9  banks  of  issue,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,683,091  (Bee.  81, 1857), 
8  savings  banks,  and  a  trust  company.  In  1855 
Buffalo  had  265  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  6,848  persons,  having  a  capital  in- 
vested of  $4,000,000,  and  producing  $10,169,829 
worth  of  manufactures.   In  1857  the  number  of 
manufactories  is  stated  at  45Q.    Ship  bnilding, 
for  which  Buffalo  possesses  many  fadlities,  is 
extensively  carried  on.    In  1857  there  were  1 
ship  yards,  from  which  were  launched  18,256 
tons  of  shipping,  of  the  value  of  $1,180,800.- 
Buffalo  is  tiie  western  terminus  of  the  Erie 
canal,  to  the  construction  of  which  the  ci^ 
owes  its  prosperity.    It  is  likewise  the  princi- 
pal western  station  of  the  New  York  central 
railroad.    The  other  railroads  are  the  Boialo 
and  State  line,  which  ^connects  with  the  roa^ 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  western  states; 
the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  which 
connects  witii  the  New  York  and  Erie  rwlroad 
at  Corning  and  Homellsville;  and  the  Bofalo 
and  Lake  Huron  railroad,  which  intersects  the 
Great  Western  rdlroad  of  Canada.    A  new 
road  is  xmder  contract  which  will  make  a  con- 
nection with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing railroad  communication  it  is  now  proposed 
to  bridge  the  Niagara  river. — ^The  principal 
business  interests  of  Buffalo  are  those  of  com- 
merce.   It  is  the  largest  commercial  town  on 
the  lakes.    The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  Bof- 
falo  creek,  a  small  stream,  which  is  navigahle 
for  one  mile  from  its  mouth.    The  entrance  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater  upon  the  south  ade 
of  the  creekj  which  is  1,600  feet  long.  A  break- 
water has  likewise  been  constructed  in  Niagara 
river  upon  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  by  which 
a  new  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  made.   Id 
addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of  slips  and 
basins  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping  and 
canal  boats.    The  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
the  approaches  from  the  river  are  defended  by 
a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Porter,  situated 
on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  city,   m 
1857,  242  vessels  were  owned  and  enrolled^ 
this  port,  80  steamers  and  160  sail  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  91,974  tons;  value, 
$3,640,950 ;  160,000  tons  of  shipping  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Buffalo,  nearly  i  of  the 
entire  lake  marine.    The  number  of  entrano^ 
and  clearances  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  port 
was  7,681;  tonnage,  3,221,806.    The  value  of 
imports  by  lake  was  $36,913,166;  by  canal, 
$47,627,526;  by  raUroad,  $65,600,000;  mabng 
a  total  of  imports  of  over  $160,000,000.    The 
exports  were  about  the  same.    Grain  and  flour 
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m  ibe  eblef  articles  of  oominercd.  The  foi« 
bwii^  table  of  the  grainy  and  floor  rednoed  to 
vbe^  reoeiTed  dnnng  the  last  8  jears,  will 
iboir  the  extent  of  this  trade: 

ISn T8,06a»lM  biiAlL  1 1854 18,286,488  bosh, 

KB i7,mjn9    "      is» «5,08a,m   - 

m «I,99(U04      "        1866 8«,Mfi,560     " 

m Si;M7,986      "      1 1851 20^8,454     « 
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uuuiuv  however^  is  not  a  mere  place  of 
trvisshipment.  The  transactions  in  the  grain 
Hurket  are  on  a  large  scale.  In  1857,  10,859,- 
(^  bushels  of  grain  were  sold  here.  The 
trada  with  Ganada  is  active;  the  aggregate 
rshie  of  exports  and  imports,  in  1867,  was 
(2,259,748.  The  British  government  consid- 
ered it  of  Bofliksient  importance  to  Justify  the 
flstabliihmiait  of  a  consulate.  The  immense 
increase  of  the  grain,  trade  called  for  increased 
facilities  for  li*Ti<^lipg  the  cargoes  on  their  ar- 
rival Untfl  1844  the  discharging  of  cargoes 
TS5  effected  in  backets ;  since  that  time  it  has 
been  done  by  steam,  which  despatches  in  a 
few  hooxB  what  formerly  required  whole  days. 
Tlkere  are  now  in  Baffalo  creek  12  elevators, 
with  a  capacity  for  storage  of  2,230,000  bushels, 
devating  per  hour  86,500  bushels.  A  new  ele- 
vator, in  course  of  erection,  is  estimated  to  store 
250,000  boahek,  and  to  elevate  about  8,000  bush- 
ek  per  hour.  The  cost  of  discharging  a  caigo 
is  i  cent  per  bni^el.  The  elevators  also  pos- 
ies fodlities  for  loading  canal  boats.— Eight 
dailv  papers  are  published  in  Buffala  of  which 
8  are  in  the  Grerman  language ;  6  of  the  daily 
papers  pablish  weekly  editions,  and  there  are 
U  otber  weekly  or  monthly  publications. 

BUFFET  (Fr.  huff'ee)  was  formerly  a  littie 
»de  ^nrtment  for  nolding  china,  plate,  glass- 
ware, and  articles  of  virtu;  it  is  now  generally 
soperaeded  by  the  sideboard. 

BUFFON,  a  French  village,  department  of 
C6ie-d*0r,  canton  of  Montbard,  situated  on  the 
Annan^cm,  1 1  miles  N.  of  Semur.  The  seignory 
of  this  viDage  belonged  to  the  naturalist  Bufibn, 
for  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  county.  It  has 
several  jsobl  foanderies  and  forges.    Pop.  405. 

BUFFON,  GxoBGES  Loms  Lsouebo,  comte  de, 
a  celebrated  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Mont* 
bard,  in  Bargondy,  Sept.  7, 1707,  died  in  Paris, 
April  1(S,  1788.  He  was  the  son  of  Benjamin 
LederCy  connsellor  of  the  parliament  of  D^jon, 
81^  was  destined  to  occupy  the  same  office. 
Ha  reeetved  a  good  education  at  Dyon.  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in 
sashematics  and  astronomy.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  English  no- 
bieman  (the  duke  of  Kingston),  who  was  travel- 
big  with  his  tutor,  and  a^eed,  with  the  permis- 
soa  of  his  father,  to  join  them  in  their  travels 
tad  stodiea.  They  visited  together  many  parts 
cf  France,  Switzoland,  and  Italy,  during  a  pe* 
riTidoflSnKnitbs,  The  spectacle  of  nature  with 
which  he  thus  became  £Bmiliar  made  a  deep  im- 
preMon  on  Mb  mind,  presenting  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  most  perfect  of  human  works  in  the 
actiTity  of  its  operations  and  the  completeness 
ef  ixsprodiictions*  From  this  time  he  resolved 
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to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  He 
visited  London  with  his  friends,  and  tiiere  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  English  language,  and  at 
the  same  time  eagerly  intent  on  improvement  in 
his  &vorite  branch  of  research.  He  there  trans- 
lated Newton's  treatise  on  fluxions  from  the  Lat* 
in,  and  Hales's  "Statics"  from  the En^i^  into 
the  French  language.  .  The  2  manuscnpte  were 
presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 
and  &vorably  received ;  tiie  1st  being  printed  In 
1736,  and  the  2d  in  1740,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  academy.  On  March  18, 1789,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of  the 
jardin  du  rtn,  now  called  the  jar ^m  desplantea. 
This  appointment  called  his  attention  more  ex- 
clusively to  natural  history,  and  diverted  his 
mind  from  the  abstract  speculations  of  philoso- 
phy. In  lien  of  philosophizing  on  the  theory  of 
creation,  he  resolved  to  continue  the  work  so 
brilliantly  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  by 
Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic forms  of  nature  on  our  globe;  and  to 
surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  allurements  of 
style,  and  the  rich  variety  of  facts,  as  much  as 
modem  art  and  science  surpass  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy.  With  this  view,  he  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  Daubenton  in  the  anatomical 
and  scientific  portions  of  the  work,  reserving 
to  himself  the  more  external  forms,  habits,  in- 
stincts, and  geographical  distributions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  Daubenton  and  Buffbn  worked 
together  diligently  some  10  years,  and  in  1749, 
the  first  8  volumes  of  the  '*  Natural  History ''  ap- 
peared; 12  more  volumes  following  at  intervals 
between  1749  and  1767.  Few  works  have  ever 
met  with  sudi  success ;  the  study  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  particularly  natural  history,  became 
universally  attractive.  Buffbn's  ^*  Theory  of 
the  Earth  "  enlisted  numerous  admirers  among 
the  more  imaginative  readers  of  his  works, 
while  those  of  cooler  judgment  wondered  how 
a  man  who  had  written  the  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  one  of  Newton's  works,  could  possibly 
put  forth  a  theory  of  such  a  vague  and  specula- 
tive nature.  In  that  preface  Buffon  wrote  the 
following  words:  "The  system  of  nature  com- 
binesy  perhaps,  several  principles;  these  prin- 
ciples are  unknown  to  us,  and  t&eir  combinations 
are  not  less  concealed.  How  is  it  possible, 
therefore,  for  man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can 
unveil  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  nothing  to 

Slide  him  but  his  own  imagination?"  And  yet 
ufibn  had  littie  else  than  his  own  imagination, 
in  addition  to  8<Hne  scattered  facts,  to  guide 
him  in  building  up  a  theory  of  the  foundation 
.  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  numer- 
ous revolutions  it  has  undergone  in  the  course 
of  ages.  Buflbn  made  the  best  attempt  he  could 
to  form  a  theory  of  unity,  and  failed ;  but  his 
attempt  and  failure  will  help  other  minds  to 
soar  into  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  and 
reach  more  nearly  to  the  final  truth.  His  general 
views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the  natural 
history  of  man  were  more  successful  than  his 
"llieory  of  the  Earth;''  and,  notwithstanding 
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the  obscmitT  of  hia  ideas  vkh  regard  to 
"organio  molecalea,"  and  ^4nterior  moolds  of 
form,*'  in  his  theory  of  generation,  hia  ideas  of 
relation  between  form  and  sabstance  were  felt 
to  be  at  least  poetically  true,  in  his  own  day, 
and  they  have  since  been  demonstrated  scienti- 
fically by  the  experiments  of  floorens  on  the 
gradoal  appearance  and  disappearance  of  color- 
ing matter  in  the  bones  of  living  animals, 
^*'  That  which  is  the  most  constant  and  nnalter-* 
able  in  natare,''  says  Bnffon,  '*  is  the  type  or 
form  of  each  ^des;  that  which  is  the  most 
variable  and  corraptible,  is  the  matter  or  the 
sabstance  which  clothes  the  form ;"  and  this  has 
been  experimentally  proved  by  Monrens,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  evidence  of  daily  nutrition  and  loss 
of  sabstance  in  every  individual  organism.  His 
eloquent  description  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  organism,  and  the  concomi- 
tant unfolding  of  sensation  and  the  fiu^ulties  of 
thoaght  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  observa- 
tion and  delineation  never  before  equalled  in 
its  way,  nor  has  it  been  surpassed.  The  in- 
fant learns  b  v  slow  degrees  to  see  and  feel  and 
hear  distinctly,  and  to  separate  sensations  and 
ideas,  which  arrive  in  a  confbsed  mass,  into 
relative  degrees  of  size  and  shape,  distance, 
force,  and  motion;  and  this  power  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  increases  as  the  child  develops 
into  manhood  or  womanhood,  until  the  highest 
powers  have  been  attained  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  capable;  some  attaining  to  colossal 
heights  of  gemus  at  maturity,  while  others 
never  grow  beyond  the  statore  of  a  dwarfed 
intellect ;  jnst  as  the  body  of  one  type  of  animal 
attains  to  the  proportions  of  a  Hon  or  an  ele- 
phant, while  others,  of  like  nature,  neyer  grow 
beyond  the  stature  and  the  force  of  a  domestio 
cat  or  a  small  pig.  The  body  is  developed  slow- 
ly, and  more  slowly  still  the  mind;  and  Buffon 
paints  in  glowing  tints  the  process  of  unfold- 
ment,  which  suggests  to  us  the  difference  be- 
tween the  anim^  and  the  human  powers  of 
discrimination,  reason,  and  progression;  the 
difference  between  one  man^s  mental  develop- 
ment and  another's,  as  the  two  pass  through  the 
animal  degrees  of  infJEincy,  to  reach  the  human, 
and  then  stop  at  very  different  heights  of  the 
ascending  scale.  The  first  class  of  ftnimfllfl  de* 
scribed  by  Boffon  were  the  quadrupeds ;  the  sec- 
ond, birds ;  and  here,  with  regard  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  his  labors  ceased.  The  *^  History  of 
Domestic  Animals,"  published  between  1753 
and  1756,  was  particularly  interesting  to  the 
farmer  and  the  general  reader.  That  of  the 
carnivorous  tribes  and  other  wild  species  was 
published  between  the  years  1758  and  1767. 
More  than  8,000  species  and  varieties  are  there 
described.  The  "History  of  Birds"  was  pub- 
lished in  8  volumes,  between  the  years  1770 
and  1781.  Daubenton  then  retired  from  the 
work,  and  Buffon  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
Gu^neau  de  MontbeHlard,  the  abb6  Bexon,  and 
Sonnini  de  Manonoourt.  The  "History  of 
Minerals"  was  published  between  178S  and 
1785,  and  the  '^Epochs  of  Kature"  in  1788. 


The  style  is  always  good,  andtheiUtistntiou      , 
rich  with  imagery,  but  the  theories  become 
more  and  marQ  hypothetical  and  vagne;  but 
his  ideas  paved  the  way  for  his  suooesBors,  Gavier 
and  Geomroy  Saint  Hilaire,  who  have  laid  tibe 
foundations  of  true  science  in  these  branclies  of 
investigation.  He,  more  than  they,  inspires  the 
reader  with  a  love  of  nature,  and  tr^maforms  the 
dry  details  of  science  into  poetry  and  eloqiieaoe      | 
of  the  sublimest  kind.    His  mind  was  not  as 
analytical  and  accurate  as  that  of  Curier;  not 
so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote  relations      \ 
between  normal  and  abnormal  types  of  orgamsm 
as  that  of  Geoffix>y  Saint  Hilaxre;  but  he  had 
more  poetical  views  of  truth  and  beauty  than 
either,  and  deeper  intuitions  of  the  imitary 
laws  of  nature,  physical,  instinctual,  andratlon- 
aL    His  works  have  been  reprinted  many  times 
in  France,  and  rendered  into  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  languages  of  Ohristondom. — ^He  left  one  m^ 
HsNBi  Lbglebo,  born  in  1764,  who  erected  a 
monument  to  his  father  in  the  gardens  of 
Hontbard,  and  who  died  by  the  guillotine  dm- 
ing  the  revolution.  ' 

BUG,  BoT7o,  or  Bo€S  a  river  of  Europe.  It 
rises  in  Galida,  and  after  a  course  of  800  mUes, 
during  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ma- 
ohawetz,  Zna,  and  Narew,  it  joins  the  Yistnla, 
18  miles  K  W.  of  Warsaw.  It  forms  theE. 
boundary  of  Poland. — ^Also,  the  name  of  a  Bna- 
sian  river  which  empties  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Yos- 
nesensk.    Total  length,  840  miles. 

BUGAEES,  or  Bulgabii,  a  religious  sect  in 
Bulgaria,  otherwise  known  as  the  Gatharists, 
from  whom  sprung  the  Patorini  of  Italy  and 
the  Albigenses  of  Langnedoc  and  Provence 
The  Bulfl»rii  themselves  were  a  branch  of  the  i 
Gnostic  Paulicians  of  the  East  after  their  amal- 
gamation with  the  Manicheans.  They  denied 
the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  and  r^ected  the 
Old  Testament. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNEREE,  Tuoiaa 
RoBBRT,  duo  dlsly,  marshal  of  France,  bom  at 
Limoges,  in  Oct.  1784,  died  in  Paris,  June  10, 
1849.  He  entwed  the  French  army  as  a  pn- 
vato  soldier  in  1804,  became  a  corporal  dnrin^ 
the  campaign  of  1805,  served  as  sub-lieutenan 
in  the  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Poland  (ISOij 
-'7),  was  present  in  1811,  as  major,  at  th 
sieges  of  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  aB* 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Hentenant-colomi 
after  the  battie  of  Ordal,  in  Catalonia.  After  tb 
first  return  of  the  Bourbons  CoL  Bogeaud  cei^ 
brated  the  white  lily  in  some  doggerel  rhymea 
but  these  poetical  effusions  being  passed  by  ri 
ther  contemptuously,  ho  again  embraced,  duiij 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  party  of  Napoleon,  ttI 
sent  him  to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  at  the  hei 
of  the  14th  re^ment  of  the  line.  On  the  { 
return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  Excidei] 
to  the  estate  of  his  father.  At  the  time  of  i 
invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  Angoul^me 
offered  his  sword  to  the  Bonrbona,  but  the  oi 
being  declined,  he  turned  liberal,  and  joined  { 
movement  which  finaUj  led  to  the  revolut 
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Henras  eboflen  89  a  member  ci  thd 
cbamber  of  deputies  in  18S1,  and  made  a  major* 
garni  bjr  Lewis  FhOippe.    Appointed  gov em« 
ofc^the  cskM  of  Blaje  in  1883,  he  had  the 
dxhaas  of  Beny  under  his  charge,  bat  earned 
no  boDor  hm  the  manner  in  which  he  die* 
dtrged  his  mission,  and  became  afterward 
bovo  1)7  the  name  ox  the  ^  ez«gaoler  of  Blaje." 
Dsing  tiie  debates  of  the  chamber  of  depntied 
on  Jul  16^  1884^  K  Larabit  complaining  of 
gonitis  fflilitaiy  dictatorship,  and  Bageaad  in- 
terropdng  him  with  the  words,  '*  Obedience  is 
Ibe  soldier's  first  doty,'*  another  depntj,  K. 
Dalong,  poQgently  asked,  *'  What,  if  ordered  to 
become  a jnoler  ?"    Tiiia  incident  led  to  a  duel 
betweoi  Sogeand  and  Dnlong,  in  which  the 
latter  was  dwt.   The  consequent  exasperation 
of  the  Pferiaaos  was  stOl  h^ghtened  by  his  oo« 
opentfianioairaresEing  the  nris  insmrection 
of  April  18  and  14^  1884.    The  forces  destined 
to  sappiess  that  insarrecdon  were  diyided  into 
i  brigades,  one  of  whidi  Bngeaud  commanded. 
In  tbe  rtK  Tranmanain  a  handftil  of  enthnsi* 
aste  vbo  still  held  a  barricade  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  when  the  serioos  part  of  the  affair 
was  oTer,  were  crnellT  sbinghtered  by  an  over- 
whelmiag&roe.   Although  this  spot  lay  with- 
out the  circnmscription  made  over  to  Bngeand's 
brigade,  aod  he,  tberefore,  had  not  participated 
in  titemasBion^  the  hatred  of  the  people  nailed 
hb  name  to  the  deed,  and  despite  aU  decLara- 
tioQs  to  the  coDtraiy,  persisted  in  stigmatizing' 
bim  as  the  "man  of  the  rus  Tran$nonainr 
Seat,  Jime  16, 1886,  to  Algeria,  Gen.  Bugeaud 
beesffle  mvesM  mitt  a  commanding  position 
in  the  prorinoe  of  Oran,  almost  independent  of 
tbe  gOYemiHr-general.     Ordered  to  fight  Abd 
el  Eader,  aod  to  subdue  him  by  the  &play  of 
iQ  impoeuig  army,  he  c(xiclnded  the  treaty  of 
^  Tafiu^  aSowui^  the  opportunity  for  mill- 
tL7  ojxratbns  to  slip  away,  and  placing  his 
'^yia  a  critical  state  before  it  had  begnn  to 
^  Bogeand  foo^t  several  batties  nrevions 
v>  tha  twa^.    A  secret  article,  not  reauced  to 
writing,  sUpdated  that  80,000  boojoos  (about 
|li,000)shoaldbepaid  to  Gen.  Bugeaud.  Called 
^  to  Frame,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
££?teDan^gelleraI  and  wpointed  grand  officer 
^  ^  legion  of  honor.     When  the  secret  ohmse 
of  (betwsty  of  the  Tafha  oozed  out,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe nduiiaedBngeand  to  expend  the  money  on 
^^  pob&c  roads,  thus  to  increase  his  popu- 
l^ntf  aoca^iiis  electors  and  secure  his  seat  in 
tbe  cbsmbsr  of  deputies.    At  the  commence* 
^JJ^lWlhewas  named  govemor-ceneral 
v  Atfieri^  and  with  bis  adminiatration  uie  pol- 
^«  ftaooe  in  Algeria  underwent  a  complete 
^^Bge.    He  was  the  first  goTemor-general 
^^badsQ  army  adequate  to  its  task  placed 
*wr^  eommand,  who  exerted  an  absolute 
jBjWt^orer  the  generals  second  in  command, 
^vbo  kept  Mb  post  long  enough  to  act  up  to  a 
m  needing  years  for  its  execution.    The  bat- 
*rf%  (Aug.  14^  1844),  in  which  he  van- 
^«d  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
^Tistly  jnfigrior  forces,  owed  its  suceesB  to 


Us  taking  the  Mussulmans  by  surprise,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  when  ne- 
gotiations were  on  the  eve  of  being  condudedr 
Already  nused  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal 
of  France,  July  17,  1848.  Bugeaud  was  now 
created  duke  of  My.  Abd  el  Eader  having, 
after  his  return  to  France,  again  collected  an 
army,  he  was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he 
promptiy  crushed  the  Arabian  revolt  In  con- 
sequence of  differences  between  him  andGnizot^ 
occasioned  by  hia  expedition  into  Kabylla,  which 
he  had  undertaken  against  ministerial  orders, 
he  was  replaced  by  the  duke  of  Aunude,  and, 
according  to  Guizot's  expression,  ^'enabled  to 
come  and  enjoy  his  glory  in  France."  During 
the  ni^ht  of  Feb.  23-23,  1848,  he  was,  on 
the  secret  advice  of  Guizot,  ordered  into  the 
presence  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  armed 
force— the  line  as  well  as  the  national  guard. 
At  noon  of  the  28d,  followed  by  Gens.  Rulhidres. 
Bedesn,  Lemoriddr^  De  Salles,  St  Amaud,  and 
others,  he  proceeded  to  the  general  staff  at  the 
Tuileries,  liibre  to  be  solemnly  invested  with 
the  supreme  command  by  the  duke  of  Nemours. 
He  reminded  the  officers  present  that  he  who 
was  about  to  lead  them  against  the  Paris  revo- 
lutionists ^'had  never  been  beaten,  neither  on 
the  battle-field  nor  in  insurrections,"  and  fbr 
this  time  again  promised  to  make  short  work  of 
the  '^  rebel  rabble.'^  Meantimei,  the  n^ws  of  his 
nomination  contributed  much  to  g^ve  matters  a 
decisive  turn.  The  national  guurd,  still  more 
incensed  by  his  appointment  as  supreme  com- 
mander, broke  out  m  the  cry  of  ^*  Down  with 
Bugeaud!"  *^ Down  with  the  man  of  the  ra» 
TnxTUTumain  P^  and  positively  declared  that 
they  would  not  obey  his  orders.  Frightened 
by  this  demonstration,  Louis  Philippe  withdrew 
his  orders,  and  spent  the  28d  in  vain  negotia- 
tions. On  Feb.  24,  alone  of  Louis  Philippe's 
council,  Bngeaud  still  urged  war  to  the  knife ; 
but  the  king  abeady  considered  the  sacrifice  of 
the  marshiu  as  a  means  to  make  his  own  peace 
with  the  national  ffuard.  The  command  was 
oonsequentiy  placed  in  other  hands,  and  Bu- 
geaud dismissed.  Two  days  later  he  placed^ 
but  in  vain,  his  sword  at  the  command  of  the 
provisional  government  When  Louis  Napoleon 
became  president  he  conferred  the  command-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  upon  Bugeaud, 
who  was  also  elected  by  the  department  of 
Oharente-Infi^rieure  as  representative  in  the 
national  assembly.  He  published  several  lite* 
rary  productions,  whidi  treat  chiefly  of  Algeria. 
In  Aug.  1852,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
in  Algiers,  and  also  one  in  his  native  town. 

BTOENHAGEN,  JoHiiNH,  sumamed  Pomb- 
BAims,  or  Dr.  Pommkb,  aGerman  Protestant  the- 
ologian, a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Luther, 
born  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  June  24,  1485, 
died  April  20,  1658.  He  was  fhlly  persuad- 
ed by  the  publication  of  Luther's  treatise  on 
the  Babyloxush  captivity.  He  thus  announces 
his  espousal  of  the  Protestant  cause :  '^  The 
whole  world  is  blind,  wdking  in  Ounmerian 
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dfurknefls  •  this  nuin  alone  saes  the  trotli.'*  He 
assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  published  a  great  number  of  books  now  lit- 
^e  read  or  known. 

BUGGE,  Thoicas,  a  Danish  astronomer,  bom 
in  Oopenhagen,  Oct.  12.  1740,  died  June  15, 
1816.  After  l^cho  de  Brahe,  he  was  the  great- 
est astronomer  of  Denmark,  first  officiatmg 
as  professor,  he  afterward  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  travelling  abroad,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  in  1798  to  confer  with  the  commission  of 
the  French  institute  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
troduction of  uniform  weights  and  measures^  on 
which  occasion  he  was  made  a  member  of  that 
learned  body. 

BUQIS,  a  people  of  the  Malay  archipelago, 
noted  for  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence. 
Their  colonies  and  emporia  of  trade  are  found 
in  many  islands,  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago ; 
but  the  chief  seat  of  tins  people  is  in  the  south- 
western  peninsula  of  Oelebes^in  the  territories 
of  Boni  and  Wigoo.  The  Bugis  traders  are 
the  chief  carriers  and  factors'of  the  Indian  seas. 
In  the  European  ports  of  Singapol-e,  Malacca, 
Batavia,  and  Bhio,  their  richly  freighted  vessels 
are  to  be  seen  at  all  times.  From  data  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  these  ports,  they 
had  in  1857  about  950  padewahans,  or  prahus, 
averaging  50  tons  each,  engaged  in  foreign  trade ; 
and  probably  a  stSll  larger  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  tn  &e  tripang,  pearl,  and^ther  fisheiw 
ies,  and  in  trade  with  tne  Papuan  islands,  and 
other  portions  of  the  archipelago  not  yet  indi- 
rect communication  with  European  conunerce. 
The  v(dne  of  this  native  trade  may  be  Judged 
from  the  £Eust,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
in  the  port  of  Singapore  the  cargo  of  a  pade- 
wakan,  consisting  of  dammar,  sapan  wood, 
birds'  nests,  tripang,  pearls  and  mother  of 
pearl,  ratans,  gatah  taban,  nutmegs,  and  other 
Malaysian  products,  sell  for  $20,000  and  $80,- 
000,  and  even  for  as  large  an  amount  as  $50,- 
000.  Their  advancement  in  civilization  keeps 
pace  with  their  active  commercial  development. 
Barbosa,  in  1515,  describes  the  Bugis  and  their 
neighbors,  the  Macassars,  as  ferodous  pirates 
and  cannibals.  Noneof  uie  Portuguese  histo- 
rians of  the  archipelago  give  any  intimation  of 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  race.  When 
in  1660  the  Dutch  conquered  the  Macassar  tribes 
of  Goa,  no  other  mention  is  made  of  the  neigh- 
boring Bugis  people  than  as  of  an  inferior  race 
of  barbarians.  A  little  whUe  previous  to  thia 
oonquest,  the  Macassars  had  invaded  the  Bufis 
territory,  destroyed  the  pagan  worship  of  &e 
people,  and  forced  them  to  receive  teachers 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Bugis  behi^ 
the  last  converts  to  the  creed  of  the  £[oran  in 
the  archipelago.  Islamism  abolished  head- 
hunting, as  now  practised  by  the  Dyaks  in 
Borneo,  human  sacrifices,  cannibalism,  and 
many  degrading  superstitions;  and  from  this 
period  of  conversion  to  the  present  day,  this 
people  have  made  rapid  progress  toward  a 
respectable  position  in  the  civilized  world. 
They  are  pernaps  a  more  vigorous  and  promis- 


ing branch  of  the  brown  races  than  the  New 
Zealanders.  They  have  domesticated  the  horse, 
ox,  bu£Ealo,  sheep,  and  goat  They  cultivate  cot- 
ton successfully,  and  manufacture  it  into  dotiis 
of  substantial  quality;  they  are  skilful  workers 
in  iron  and  copper;  the  wealthy  construct 
houses  of  substantial  materials,  Qie  walls  of 
some  being  made  of  a  solid  mass  of  small  bro- 
ken stone  and  cement,  which  after  a  short  time 
cannot  be  torn  apart  with  chisel  or  pick,  and 
their  dwellings  are  generally  surrounded  with 
evidences  of  much  horticmtural  taste;  tiiey 
build  durable  sailing  vessels;  in  their  navigation 
they  use  charts  and  compasses;  they  have  fram- 
ed a  maritime  code,  that  has  been  admired  by 
authorities  in  naval  Jurisprudence ;  they  have 
also  framed  a  calendar,  dividing  the  solar  year 
as  we  do;  but  more  than  all,  they  have  in- 
vented an  alphabet  and  a  system  of  phonetic 
writing,  which  none  of  the  energetic  races  of 
western  Europe,  except  those  of  Italy,  have 
done.  The  government  of  this  people  is  an 
oligarchy  or  elective  monarchy.  The  state  of 
Boni  is  composed  of  7  principalities ;  and  that  of 
Wfjoo,  of  40.  In  both  states  the  sovereign  is 
elected  by  the  nobles,  and  from  the  patrician 
dass.  The  vote,  in  choosing  a  ruler,  must  be 
unanimous ;  and  often  the  merits  of  every  noble- 
man and  noblewoman  (females  being  eligible, 
and  generally  preferred),  in  the  state,  is  canvass* 
ed.  befcnrea  choice  is  made;  the  sovereign  onl^ 
holds  power  during  good  behavior,  and  may  be 
deposed  by  an  adverse  m^gority  vote  in  ooun* 
oil;  hence  there  are  fVequent  changes  in  the 
presidency,  as  the  executive  power  of  tb< 
bugis  people  may  be  lustly  termed.  A  priv^ 
councU  of  6  nobles  is  chosen  to  advise  with  th< 
chiefs,  wha  receive  the  titie  of  Batirlumpo^  o\ 
•*  great  banners."  The  people  pay  no  taxes 
except  ft  small  tribute  of  three  days'  labor,  or  az 
equivalent,  to  the  sovereign ;  and  there  are  nc 
.  imposts  on  trade.  Strangers  viMting  th^  port 
are  exempt  from  all  charces.  The  princes  de 
rive  their  revenue  from  weir  own  estates.  Ax 
unrestricted  fi'eedom  of  intercourse  with  al 
parts  of  their  own  country,  and  with  foreigi 
countries^  prevails ;  and  this  Hberty  of  forcigi 
enterprise,  ^ined  to  their  entire  fireedom  of 
trade,  may  be  Justly  regarded,  as  it  has  bee] 
observed,  as  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  in 
dependence,  enterprise,  and  prosperity  of  thi 
interesting  people.  The  Tuwjgu,  or  "Wfgi 
tribes,  are  esteemed  as  decidedly  superior  ii 
many  respects  to  their  brethren  of  Boni.  Thi 
W^jus  have  been  enterprising  colonists  as  wel 
as  traders.  Large  commanities  of  this  trib 
have  within  the  present  century  been  formed  i 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  in  portions  of  Odebes  distac 
ftom  the  parent  country,  and  in  many  sma 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  The  native  entrc 
pot  of  Bonirati  is  one  of  their  settiements.  I 
Singapore  they  form  a  8^>arate  and  fioifrishin 
community.  They  have  not  been  encourage 
by  the  Dutch  to  establish  settiements  inthel 
possessions ;  and  indeed  the  rulers  of  Java  hav 
BO  often  be^  worsted  in  hostile  enooxmtera  wit 
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&e  brave  Bq^  that  they  may  jostlj  dread  the 

BetttementofsochaTJgoroiis  and  free-fli»rited 
nee  moog  the  feebler  people  they  oontroL  It 
is  voithy  of  eflpeoial  notioe  that  among  this 
peoploi  the  most  enteipriaiiig  of  the  eastern 
hmisfk&re,  not  even  excepting  the  Ohinese, 
and  who  pcomiBe^  judging  from  their  past  rapid 
progress  to  become  the  leading  raoe  in  the 
irchipdago^  and  to  be  probably  thefonnders  of 
la  enlightoned  Ooeanioan  empire^  their  women 
nnsessthdfalksfe  social  and  political  eqnalitr. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tnwiya 
and  Boni,  anoe  these  states  have  been  known 
to  £aiopeaofl|  have  been  females.  The  Bngis 
women  mamraetiire  all  the  doth,  and  other 
fitaptes  of  Begis  trade;  they  carry  on  all  the 
ehop^eepng  at  home;  and  in  manv  instances 
are  manoeiB  on  board  of  Bngis  vessels;  and  not 
nnfreqaeaUfy  their  navigators.  A  romantic 
erentof  reeeat  oocnrrenccL  which  was  seneraUy 
notioed  by  the  journals  of  Enrope  and  of  this 
eoantrf,  iaa  ajgnal  illustration  of  the  energetic 
cfaarseter  of  the  Bogis  women.  Ool.  Poland  of 
the  Ketbeiland  India  army,  when  a  lieutenant  in 
command  of  a  detachment  of  European  and  na- 
tive  troo^in  Oelebeei  was  attacked  by  a  lam 
body  of  Maoaaaar  insurgents.  Early  in  the 
actioQ  he  iraa  woonded ;  and  his  troops  being 
forced  to  retreat  before  overwhelming  numbers, 
he  waa  left  en  the  field  and  was  on  the  point  of 
h&Dg  deapatohed  by  the  kreeees  of  the  Macas- 
stn;  batit  tiiis  jnnctore,  a  Bugis  girl,  daughter 
of  ft  naMve  sol&r  to  whom  the  commander  had 
shown  kindneaa,  with  klewang  in  hand  felled 
the  ibremost  Macassar,  and  so  vigorously  de- 
fended the  proBtmta  lieutenant  as  to  induce  the 
ethers  who  threatened  his  life  to  follow  their 
Tktorioaa  companions.  The  heroic  Fiena,  the 
aame  of  the  girl,  dragged  the  wounded  man  to 
aeoo]  abade,  nursed  him  m  the  woods  for  2 
veeb^  and  afterward  led  him  to  a  place  of 
nfetj.  When  Poland  was  made  colonel,  and 
ndred  on  a  peosioii,  he  married  Fiena,  in  Hol- 
h2id,iDl86«. 

BUGI£-H0R1T,  a  muacal  wind-instrument, 
of  braaa  or  other  metal,  wluch,  by  the  addition 
of  km  is  capable  of  producing  all  the  infleo- 
^ensot  the  scale.  It  was  formerly  peculiar  to 
^chasfl^  and  was  called  by  the  Gmnans  the 
FeU&ani,  or  wood-horn,  but  is  now  almost  in- 
dmoiaUa  in  military  or  orchestral  bands. 

BUHI^  Joa^BV  GoTTLixB,  a  German  phi- 
'oac^HjMira  at  Brunswick,  in  1768,  died  in 
1821.  tfhan  ooly  18  years  old  he  delivered  a 
0<)^3ne  of  leetores  on  ihe  history  and  literature 
of  phjlnophy  I  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  gained 
It  ik^xJBfoi  the  academical  prize.  In  1787  he 
^v  tfpfmted  professor  extraordinary,  and  in 
^  profeasor  of  philosophy  at  Gdttingen. 
*^a  the  Frenoh  revolution  broke  out  he  was 
^Ted  of  hia  profeasorahip,  and  withdrew  to 
^ena,  where  Le  became  successively  professor 
^  piulosophy,  history,  and  literature  in  the 
^Toaty  of  Moscow,  librarian  of  the  grand 
^^MBs  Ofldiarine,  and  coundllor  of  state.  He 
vsed  from  Moooow  before  its  occupation  by 


Napoleon,  and  drew  up  a  comparison  between 
the  taking  of  Moscow  by  the  French,  and  of 
Bome  by  the  Gaub.  He  returned  in  1814  to  his 
native  town.  His  summaries  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  his  manual  of  '^  Natural  Ric^t|'' 
are  among  the  most  important  of  his  works. 

BUHIr-WORE,  a  process  of  inlaying  by  the 
use  of  the  saw,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  frcm  a  famous  Italian  workman 
named  Boule,  who  settled  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY .,  and  carried  on  this  busi« 
ness^  which  he  invented*  As  practised  by  hint 
the  work  consiated  in  inlaying  dark-colored 
tortoise  shdl  or  wood  with  brass,  cut  in  flow- 
ing patterns  to  imitate  vines  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Beisner.  who  practised  the  art  at  a 
little  later  perioo,  made  use  of  woods,  which 
contrasted  well  in  color ;  and  the  term  is  now 
applied  to  his  process.  '  The  general  temii 
marqueUrie^  designates  in  France  all  the  va- 
rieties of  this  kind  of  work.  It  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  a  pattern  from  two  veneers  of  different* 
colored  woods,  which  are  glued  together  with  a 
piece  of  paper  laidbetween  them ;  and  then,  after 
separating  the  pieces  by  running  a  thin  knife* 
blade  through  the  paper,  the  patterns  are  careful- 
ly taken  out,  and  the  figure  removed  from  the 
one  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the 
dust  of  the  Vood  being  rubbed  in  to  flll  the  in* 
tersticea.  The  cutting  of  the  pattern  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  very  fine  saw,  of  the  kind  known 
as  a  key-saw,  whi^  can  readily  be  made  to  run 
around  the  sinuosities  of  the  pattern.  The 
suitable  designs  for  this  work  are  continuous 
figures,  like  a  running  vine  or  the  honeysuckle, 
the  saw  completing  these  without  the  neces- 
sity of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence 
anew.  When  three  thicknesses  of  wood  are 
glued  together  and  cut,  the  work  is  carried  on 
more  rapidly,  and  with  more  variety ;  but  it  is 
not  found  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
thicknesses  beyond  this.  In  old  work  of  this 
kind  it  has  been  found  that  different  woods 
contract  unequally,  and  at  last  produce  a  de- 
fective Joint  This  is  remedied  by  the  use  of 
veneers  of  the  same  light-colored  wood,  one  of 
which  is  dyed  a  dark  color.  In  inlaying  pearl 
work  by  the  Buhl  method,  some  modifications 
of  the  process  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces,  and  by  greater  care  re- 
quired to  make  a  nice  Joint  The  saw  in  this 
is  run  through  at  an  angle  to  give  a  bevelled 
edge,  and  the  lines  are  filled  in  with  strings 
of  wnite  metal,  as  tin  or  pewter. 

BUHRSTONE,  called  by  the  French  $iitx 
molaire  and  pierre  meulii^e^  the  best  material 
known  for  constructing  miUstonea.  It  is  a 
silicious  rock  found  interstratified  with  the 
sands,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mationa  of  the  Paris  basin,  peculiar  for  its 
regular  cellular  structure  and  hardness  like 
fiint,  with  which  it  is  identical  in  composition, 
both  being  mere  varieties  of  quartz.  It  ia  these 
qualities  of  extreme  roughness,  derived  from  its 
honey-combed  structure,  and  great  hardness 
and  strength,  that  render  it  the  best  stone  for 
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grinding.  The  foeeSl  eheHa  of  limd  and  fireati 
water  origin,  with  which  the  rock  is  sometimes 
filled,  are  converted  into  the  same  hard  silicious 
substance  as  the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  their 
canities  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz* 
The  color  of  the  rock  is  whitish,  with  a  shade 
sometimes  of  gray,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  and 
blue.  The  best  quality  is  that  aboat  equally 
made  up  of  solid  silez  and  of  vacant  spaces. 
The  stones  are  quarried  at  numerous  localitaea 
near  Paris,  whence  they  are  transported  in 
Itfge  .quantities  into  the  interior,  and  to  Bor*» 
deauz  and  Havre  for  exportation.  La  Fert6- 
BousJouarre,  Seine-et-Marne,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  where  they  are  procured.  The 
quarries  are  worked  open  to  the  day,  and  the 
stones,  when  extracted  from  their  beds,  are 
split  with  wedges  into  cylindrical  forms.  The 
pieces  are  cut  into  panulelopipeds,  whioh  are 
called  pafUM.  These  are  to  be  hooped  to* 
gether  mto  the  shape  of  millstones,  answering 
the  purpose  perfectly  well,  while  they  are  of 
much  more  convenient  size  for  transportation 
than  single  stones.  Good  millstODes  of  a  blu- 
ish white  color,  and  6^  feet  diameter,  are  worth 
1,200  francs,  or  about  $250,  each.  In  this 
country  numerous  substitutes  for  the  French 
buhrstone  have  been  found,  the  most  impor* 
tant  of  which  is  furnished  by  th^  Buhrstone 
rock  of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  north- 
western Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  imme* 
diately  underlying  the  principal  iron  ore  depose 
ites  of  that  region.  This  rock  has  been  wrought 
into  millstones  ever  since  the  revolution,  but 
Uie  French  rock  has,  neverthdess,  maintained 
a  decided  preference  in  all  the  great  markets. 

BUIL,  BsRNABDO,  the  first  Spanish  mission* 
ary  in  the  new  world,  died  in  the  convent  of 
Cuza,  in  1620.  He  was  selected  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  accompany  Oolumbus  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  natives  of  Hispani* 
ola.  He  took  with  hun  several  priests,  but  re- 
turned to  Spain  after  2  years  in  consequence  of 
disagreements  with  the  governor  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  natives. 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  construction,  appli- 
cable to  a  variety  of  objects,  as  houses,  bridges, 
wharves,  ships,  &o.  The  term  architecture,  of 
which  building  is  the  mechanical  execution,  is  in 
oonunon  use  limited  to  the  construction  of  build* 
ings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  but  this  is 
sometimes  designated  as  civil  architecture,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  forts,  &c.,  whioh  is  called  military 
architecture,  or  of  ships,  which  is  called  naval 
architecture.  Building  sJso  is  commonly  under^ 
stood  to  apply  to  only  the  first  class  of  objects, 
unless  otherwise  specificidly  designated.  Even 
thos  limited,  it  is  too  comprehensive  for  more 
than  a  general  notice ;  so  tiiat  for  the  details  of 
the  art  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles 
in  this  work  upon  the  materials  employed,  as 
Bbiok,  Stosx,  Timbeb,  Beams,  Slate,  Limb, 
&c.  ;^  and  also  to  those  upon  the  various  minor 
portions  or  processes  of  the  construction,  as 
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nro,  YxNTiLATioisr,  ^  &a  With  all  these 
subjects  the  practical  builder  should  be  familiar, 
as  also  should  the  architect,  who  .desigm  tlie 
plana  which  the  former  executes.  The  histoiy 
and  principles  of  building  have  already  been 
treated  in  the  article  Abohitectuee.  The  im- 
portance of  this  art  to  all  classes  of  men  has 
caused  it  to  receive  especial  attention  with  all 
cultivated  nations ;  and  from  early  periods  there 
have  been  able  treatises  elucidating  the  Tsriooa 
processes  it  indudes.  The  modem  progress  it 
has  made  has  called  forth  numerous  works  and 
periodicals  devoted  to  this  snl^ect,  among  which 
may  be  named  as  particularly  adapted  to  the 
wants  and. tastes  of  this  country.  Lafever^s 
('Modem  BuUder's  Guide  "  (New  York,  1846), 
andSloan^s  ^' Model  Architect^'  Among  Eng- 
lish work%  those  of  Loudon,  and  the  periodical 
called  the  ''Builder''  may  particularly  be  re- 
ferred to.  A  very  daborate  work  by  Bondelet 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1880*'82,  in  6  vols. 
quarto,  with  a  folio  vdume  of  plates,  entitled 
Traits  de  VaH  de  hdtir. 

BUITENZORG,  the  official  name  of  the  an- 
dent  province  of  Bogor,  in  the  island  of  Java, 
now  forming  a  residencv ;  bounded  N.  by  the 
residency  of  Batavia,  £.  W  Erawang,  8.  bv  the 
Prayangan  regency,  and  W.  by  Bantam.  Area, 
l,27dsq.m. ;  pop.820,756.of  whom  650  areEoro- 
peans,  9,580  Chinese,  and  S8  Arabs.  The  name 
was  first  given  to  a  country  seat  of  the  Dutch 
governor-general,  and  signifies  "'  without  care,'* 
or  equivalent  to  iatia  moucL    This  rural  rea- 
denoe  of  the  Dutch  viceroy  is  now  a  place  of 
oonsiderable  magnificence ;  being  situated  nea^ 
ly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  en- 
^ys  a  much  more  invigorating  climate  than 
Batavia,  which  is  40  miles  distant  Many  fruits 
of  temperate  climates,  the  cherry  and  plum, 
and  every  variety  of  European  esculent  vege- 
tables, are  cultivated  with  success  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Buitenzorg.    A  park  endosing  several 
tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  lax|se  tanks  filled 
with  the  fresh-water  fish  of  the  archipelago, 
and  aviaries  containing  cassowaries,  rhinoceros 
birds,  and  other  remarkable  birds  of  these 
islands,  form  a  part  of  the  oriental  features  of 
this  palatial  residence.    The  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  mountain  scenery  is  very  impos- 
ing.   A  company  was  formed,  partly  American 
capitalists,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Batavia 
to  Buitenzorg,  but  the  government  withdrew 
permission  to  go  on  with  the  work,  even  after 
the  locomotives  and  other  material  had  been 
imported.    However,  an  electric  telegraph  is 
establi^ed  between  the  capital  and  the  seat  of 
the  viceroy ;  but  it  is  used  exclusively  for  gov^ 
emment  purposes. 
.    BnKEEN,anislandon  the  W.  coast  of  Norj 

way,  province  of  Ohristiansand.  It  has  a  small 
viUage  of  the  same  name.  The  Bukke  or  Baki 
ken  fiord,  an  arm  of  the  sea  85  miles  long,  fron 
10  to  15  miles  wide,  and  crowded  with  smal 
islands,  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Eanno^ 
BUKEUR,  a  fortress  of  Sinde,  Bindostafl 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rocky  islan^ 
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of  iSta  Bm»  none,  in  the  IndoB.  opposite  tlie 
towns  of  fioree  on  the  £.  and  Soucor  on  the 
W.  htDt  of  the  river.  Before  the  annexation 
of  Sindfi,  it  belonged  to  the  ameer  of  Eyrpoor, 
b/whosdiMrmiflaon  it  was  garrisoned  by  the 
firitishialSSd,  daring  the  A^ban  war.  About 
ihA  time  the  Bengal  dxraj  on  its  march  to  Af- 
^uuustta  crosBod  the  river  here  on  a  bridge  of 
boete)  vhioh  was  soon  after  swept  away. — ^Also^ 
atovB  in  the  Paqjanb,  near  the  Indos^  with  an 
estenm  oommeroe.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

BOAOA^  a  town  of  Luzon,  and  capital  of 
a  proTiDoe  U  the  same  name,  in  the  Phuii^ine 
i^jmds,  ao  miles  K.  W.  of  Manila.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Bolaoui,  which  is  h«re  crossed 
bj  Abridged  6  arches.  Sugar,  silks,  and  car* 
pets  aie  its  chief  manpfaotnree.    Pop.  9,803. 

BULAKA,  the  easternmost  of  the  Bissagos 
ialttu^  off  the  W.  ooastof  Africa,  20miles  &  of 
Bisaao.  latir  84'  K.,  long.  15°  83'  W.  It  is 
about  18  miks  bng  by  9  miles  wide,  densely 
wooded,  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  The  land  risea 
from  the  coset  toward  the  centre,  where  the 
eieratioD  »  aboat  100  feet  above  the  sea.  In 
1T99  aa  £n(^  company,  called  the  Bulama 
asBocu&m,8eDt  oot  here  a  colony  of  275  miser- 
able adreotanva,  most  of  whom  were  soon  car- 
ried off  bj  iSaem.  The  remnant  sailed  for 
Siena  Leone  the  foDowing  year.  Portugal  now 
daima  the  island  but  in  a  recent  parliamentary 
report  oo  veston  Afiioa,  its  reoccupation  by 
tbe  Brftiah  for  oomxneroial  purposes  and  the 
sqppresaioa  of  the  sbive  trade  was  earnestly  re- 
ocmmeoded. 
BUIAfiOHUS,  the  teliest  painter  mentioned 
ishisbny.  He  was  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  lived  more  than  700  years  B.  0. 

BULB^  in  botany,  a  broad  imbricated  bod, 
voafij  sabterranean,  emitting  roots  beneath, 
aad  devebgng  the  herbaceous  stock  and  foliage 
iipvard.  The  leaves  or  scales  with  which  it  is 
dpthed  are  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  nu« 
tritiTe  matter,  stored  for  the  fiiture  use  of  the 
plant.  Itdiffersfrom  the  tuber,  which  is  the 
cQ^^j^RDent  of  a  subterranean  branch* 

Bu/tARIA,  a  dependency  of  European  Tur- 
ttf.  The  Danube  forms  the  whole  of  its 
Wbem,  sod  the  parallel  chaiu  of  the  Balkan 
id  uitheni,  boundary.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
83,000  aq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  8  eyelets,  or 
proriaoea,  riz. : 

JP*J^ l,90o!oba  181.8W 

Jj«a 1,100,000  fi»^8M 

Ste 1,1M,000  eitjBOR 

TflW 8^454,000  irith  1,454^  Christiana, 

^  the  rest  Mussulmans,  Jews,  Servians, 
^TPaiea,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartars,  and  Bus- 
^  tetOmt  Boaniaks  and  Wallachians,  Ger> 
■na,  Italians,  and  Hungarians.  Sophia  (Bal« 
^  DriadiimM)j  in  the  eyalet  of  Widdio, 
^Ta,  aad  Nicopoli  are  among  the  chief 
^^  The  most  strongly  fortified  towns 
^Varaa,  Sillstria,  Shoomla,  and  Boost- 
^^  The  prinoipaL  rivers  are  the  Danube, 
v^^  its  tributaries)  the  Isker,  Yid,  Yantra, 


and  Osma,  and  the  Kamtchik  and  Pravadi, 
which  enter  the  Black  sea.  The  river  Maritza 
rises  southward  from  the  Balkan.  The  largest 
lake  is  that  of  Bass^  which  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  from  toe  St. 
Geoige's  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a 
little  arm,  called  Dunavitz,  enters  the  lake,  the 
communication  of  the  lake  with  the  BlacJc  sea 
being  formed  by  2  channels,  called  the  Jabora 
and  the  Portitcha  mouths.  The  sur&ce  is 
mountainous  in  the  south,  levd  in  the  north, 
generally  well  wooded,  and  with  dense  forests 
along  the  Balkan  range.  Iron,  lead,  and  some 
silver  are  fomid.  -  Agriculture  is  more  flour- 
ishing here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey. 
The  largest  quantities  of  grain  are  grown  in 
Bilistria,  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 
The  general  exports  of  the  country  comprises 
beside  various  kinds  of  grain,  timber  and 
oak  pUmks,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hides,  honey, 
wax,  and  great  quantities  of  tallow,  40,000  oxen 
or  more  being  fattened  during  the  summer 
months  and  slaughtered  during  the  autumn  for 
their  hides  and  fat  beef  being  seldom  eaten  by 
the  Mussulman,  whose  favorite  food  consists  of 
mutton  and  goat's  fl^esh.  Large  quantities  of 
wine  are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant.  Boses 
abound,  and  gardens  are  laid  out  to  cultivate 
them,  Bulgarians  excelling  in  the  pr^aration  of 
otto  or  attar  of  roses,  much  of  which  goes 
to  England.  The  Tartar  population  la  actively 
engaged  in  the  rearing  of  norses  (of  an  info* 
rior  breed),  and  in  the  culture  of  bees.  Be- 
side horses,  horned  cattle,  and  buffiiloes,  the 
country  produces  sheep  and  goats,  dso  swine 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Christian  part 
of  the  population.  Grain  is  occasionally  snip- 
ped in  lighters  to  Matchin,  a  small  port 
opposite  BraUoff,  and  thence  exported  to  for- 
eign ports,  but  the  chief  Bulgarian  ship- 
ping port  is  Yama,  in  the  eyalet  of  Sillstria, 
which  has  an  annual  aggregate  tonnage,  inward 
and  outward,  of  about  46,000  tons,  in  about 
500  vessels.  There  is  also  a  depot  at  Varna 
for  tallow  and  other  products.  The  most 
noted  manufactures  of  toe  country  are  coarse 
woollen  doth,  and  rifle  barrels.  The  rest  are 
all  of  coarse  ffoods.  The  imports  are  man- 
ufactured goods,  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  salt,  dec. 
The  town  of  Sistova  carries  on  an  exten* 
nve  trade  with  Wallachia,  and  has  a  large 
commerce  in  manufactured  goods  imported 
from  Austria.  The  agricultural  production 
is  estimated  at  $17,000,000,  the  industrial  at 
14,000,000.— Bulgaria  was  the  M(ma  If^ferU 
Of  of  the  Bomans,  and  derives  its  name  from 
northern  hordes  who  invaded  the  country 
in  the  7th  century.  The  history  of  the  Bulga- 
rians presents  a  series  of  continueid  conflicts  with 
the  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Hungarians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Turks,  who 
finally  subdued  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  1892.  The 
territory  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  neutralize 
the  Bussian  influence  which  operates  powerfully 
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in  Bulgaria,  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for 
the  Torkish  government.  In  1858,  dnring  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  and  those  in  the  Balkan  range  were 
guarded  by  a  large  Turkish  army,  divisions  of 
which  crossed  the  Danube  opposite  Oltenitza  and 
Kalafat,  and  obtained  some  slight  advantages 
over  the  Russians.  The  St  George^s  mouth  of 
the  Danube  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading 
vessels,  and  to  the  war  ships  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  measures  have  lately  been  taken 
to  fadlitate  the  navigation,  which  is  difficult 
Various  railways  are  projected;  but  that  be- 
tween Boghazkew  and  E!usten4ji,  is  the  onlv 
Ime  to  which  a  charter  has  as  yet  been  granted, 
and  which,  when  completed,  will  be  Qie  first 
railway  in  operation  in  Turkey. 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  ANDUTERA- 
TURE.  Bulgaria  and  the  a^j^pent  provinces  of 
Macedonia  are  considered  to  have  been  the 
cradle  of  the  old  Slavic  languages.  The  andent 
Bulgarian  language  was  the  richest  of  them  all, 
and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of  t^e  Greek- 
Slavic  church,  and  the  great  medium  of  ecclesi- 
astical literature  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lands. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom 
at  the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  the  grammati- 
cal structure  and  purity  of  the  language  became 
impaired  by  mixture  with  the  Wallachian,  Al- 
banian, Roumanian,  Turco-Tartar,  and  perhaps 
Greek  vernaculars ;  and  the  modem  Bulgarian 
language  has  only  the  nominative  and  vocative 
of  the  7  Slavic  cases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied 
by  prepositions.  It  has  an  article,  which  is  put 
i&er  the  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the 
Albanians  and  Wallachians.  Among  the  an- 
cient Bulgarian  ecclesiastical  literature  must  be 
mentioned  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Oyril 
and  Methodius,  and  the  writings  of  John  of 
Bulgary  in  the  10th  century.  The  modem  lit- 
erature is  very  slender,  consisting  almost  en* 
tirely  of  a  few  elementary  and  reUgious  books. 
Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  been 

gublished  by  Neofyt  in  1885,  and  by  Ohristiaki 
1  the  following  year.  Yenelin,  a  young  Rus- 
sian scholar,  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Russian 
archsDographical  commission,  published  in  1887 
a  grammar  and  2  volumes  of  a  history  of  the 
Bulgarians,  but  died  while  he  was  engaged  in 
preparing  a  8d  volume.  A  new  grammar  was 
ffiven  to  the  public  by  Bogojev  in  1845,  and 
finally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Riggs,  an  Amer* 
lean  missionary  stationed  at  Smyrna,  who  also 
sent  a  Bulgarian  translation  of  Gallaudet'8 
"Child's  Book  on  the  Soul"  to  New  York. 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have 
been  prepared,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation, 
by  Neofyt  and  StojanowicsE.  A  Bulgarian  ver- 
sion of  t^e  New  Testament  was  printed  at 
Smyrna  in  1840,  for  the  British  and  foreign 
Bible  society.  The  Bulgarian  national  songs 
are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Servians.  Gzelakowsky's  collection  of  Slavic 
aongs  contains  a  number  of  Bulgarian  songs. 
Bpgojev  published  12  historical  poems  in  1845, 


while  a  publication  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Neofyt 
Bulgarian  publications  are  issued  chiefly  in 
Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Buda,  Oracow,  Constanti- 
nople, SmymiL  and  Odessa.  A  paper,  called  the 
'^  Bulgarian  M.oming  Star,"  has  appeared  at  the 
latter  city  since  1848.  The  first  number  of  a 
monthly  magaanei  entitled  *^  Philologj,"  was 
issued  from  the  press  of  Smyrna  in  1844,  and  a 
Bulgarian  almanac  frmn  the  same  press  in  1856. 

BULGARIN,  TuDDSUg   (Polish  Tidiubi 
Bulhabtn),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  1789,  in 
Lithuania.  His  father  fought  under  Eoscios^o, 
and  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Polish  war  of 
independence,    his   mother   removed  to  8t. 
Petersburg,  where  Thaddeus  was  educated  at 
^e  military  academy.    In  1805  he  took  a  psrt 
in  the  war  against  Prance  and  Sweden,  and 
subsequently  left  the  Russian  service,  served 
in  the   Polish   legion   in  Spain,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Prussians  in  1814,  served  on 
recovering  his  liberty  under  Napoleon,  and 
after  the  Emperor^s  downfall,  occupied  him- 
self with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw.   After 
some  time  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and, 
throwing  off  his  Polish  nationality,  he  hence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  Russian  literatnK. 
In  1823  he  edited  the  "  Northern  Archives," 
originally  a   historical   and   statistical  paper, 
but  which  he  made  popular  in  Russia  by  his 
humorous  and  satirical  contributions.    In  1825 
he  published  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Gretsch  the  *^  Northern    Bee,''  became  also 
editor  of  the  "  Daguerreotype,"  and  of  the  first 
Russian  theatrical  ahnatiac,  called  the  ^'  Bn^ 
sian  Thalia."    His  complete  works,  published 
at  St.  Petersburg,  1827,  and  at  Leipsic,  in  Ger- 
man,  in  1828,  include  many  of  his  fugitive 
essays  and  his  Spanish  sketches,  to  which  he 
added  his  Turkish  sketches  in  a  separate  volume. 
In  1829  he  made  his  debut  as  novelist  with 
•'Ivan  Vuishigin,"  or  the  Russian  "Gil  BUs," 
of  which  **  Peter  Ivanovitch  Vuishigin  "  is  the 
continuation.    Subsequently   he   published  8 
works  containing  pictures  of  Russian  life,**  Bos- 
tavlev,"  "Demetrius,"  and  "Mazeppa,"  which 
have  lost  somewhat  of  their  popularity  in  Ko^ 
although  from  a  Russian  literary  point  of  view 
they  have  many  excellent  points,  especially  the 
two  last-named  novels,  from  their  historiau 
character,    and    gencJTally  from  the  insight 
which   they  afford    into    Russian   life.    Hw 
Russian  "  Gil  Bias  "  was  published  in  English 
at  Aberdeen  in  1881,  and  his  "  Russia  in  a  His- 
torical, Statistical,  Geographical,  and  Literary 
Point  of  View,"  one   of  his   most  valuable 
works,  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Brackel.    His  literary  labors  proved  profitable, 
and  he  lives  in  comfortable  circumstances  iu  a 
villa  near  Dorpat    His  last  work,  VospomtnOr 
niya^  of  which  6  volumes  have  already  &p- 
peAred,  contains  interesting  reminiscences  of 
his  stirring  life.    The  czar  and  his  family  have 
always  blended  him,  and  he  writes  with  a 
strong  bias  in  fiivor  of  Busda. 
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Zj  Pbts^  first  minister  of  Oon- 
eoiti,  MasB.,  bom  at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  in 
1568.  He  ^rsa  educated  at  Oambridge,  and 
noowded  to  tbe  living  of  his  &ther  in  Wood- 
hiD,  vluGh  he  retained  for  21  years.  He  was 
remored  from  this  by  Archbishop  Land,  for 
DoiHsonifanni^  to  oortain  oeremonies  of  the 
duirch,  whareapon  he  immediately  left  Eng« 
kod  for  the  new  world.  He  settled  with  a 
few  oompanions  in  a  plaee  first  named  by 
themCoDeord,  in  the  colony  of  Maasaohnsetts^ 
smos  disluigiiiBhed  in  If ew  England  history, 
where  be  dnd  in  1659.  He  was  the  anthor  of 
BODoe  L^tin  poems,  which  are  contained  in 
Cotton  Matfaer'a  ^  History  of  New  En^d,** 
and  also  of  tbe  *^  Goqpel  Ck>Tenant  Opened,'* 
pobfisfaed  in  London  in  1646.  He  was  as  re- 
mariaUe  for  Ms  benevolence  and  kind  dealings 
as  for  ^  strictness  of  his  virtnes. 

BULL,  Papai.  (Lat  huUa,  a  seal),  one  of  the 
Isms  in  which  the  pope  issues  his  ordinances. 
Itdif&Bnftomabiief  in  that  the  latter  is  shorter 
and  Uas  adienm,  thongh  equally  anthoritative. 
Briefe  are  saafed  with  red  wax,  stamped  witli 
the  fidiei'anng.  The  seal  of  a  bnU  is  of  lead 
or  g^  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  effigies 
of  Sointa  Petarand  Panl,  and  on  the  other  with 
tiw  name  of  the  reigning  pope,  and  attached 
to  the  doooment  by  strings.  The  two  acts 
^Sbt  also  by  the  snbsoription,  salutation,  and 
apostolical  bene^otioiif  wmoh  are  ampler  in  the 
l^ef ;  and  by  tbe  date,  which  is  taken  team  the 
modon  caleodtf  for  briefs,  and  from  the  Roman 
calecdar  Ibr  boOa.  Bolls  are  commonly  desig- 
nated from  the  words  with  which  they  com* 
monoQ,  as  the  bull  In  eana  DomhU^hich.  was 
fivmeriy  reed  piibliely  at  Bome  on  Holy  Thtus* 
day,  ud  contains  a  general  ezcommnnication 
a^ioat  heietios  and  those  contnmacions  and  dis- 
obefoittothe  holy  see.  Its  publication  was  sns* 
paoded  bydement  XIV.  in  1778.  Among  the 
boDs  most  celebrated  in  history  are  the  Olerim 
laiM,  nven  in  1296,  by  Boniface  YIII.,  and 
wlueh  began  his  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair; 
die  .awraMia,  issoed  by  Pins  XL  in  1460,  to 
iaterdiet  asppeais  to  iiitare  councils;  the  JSh- 
nnr«  Jhmmsy  directed  in  1520  by  Leo  X. 
aguoatLnther,  who  burned  it  at  Wittenberg ; 
the  Ckm  oeeanoM,  by  which  Innocent  X.  con- 
demoed  the  5  propositions  of  Jansenius,  in 
1653;  &  mdgmUuaj  issued  by  Clement  XI. 
in  1711,  against  the  *«  Moral  Reflections'' of 
Qoesael ;  the  Pimt  diumat,  by  which  Pius  VIL 
ffi  ISOO  estaMfehed  a  new  Judiciary  order  in 
tte  atates  of  the  church;  and  the  IneffhbUia 
i^  by  wMoh  Pius  IX.  in  1864  estabU^ed  the 
dogiaa  of  the  immaculate  conception. — ^Birmi 
DnmiLc,  or  Halt  Buujb,  are  instruments  of 
^  diaracter  iasued  by  the  pope  before  his 
formation,  and  so  called  from  the  fact  that  the 
^  or  gold  is  stamped  only  on  one  aide. 

BULL,  Gbobos,  an  Eng^ah  prelate,  bom  at 
7€lk.  Somersetshire,  Hazoh  26,  1664,  died 
f  eh.  17, 1710«    Havmg  graduated  with  distino« 


tion  at  Oxford,  he  was  orddned  at  the  early 
age  of  21,  and  soon  became  rector  of  St. 
George's,  near  Bristol.  Here  he  made  himself 
beloved  by  all,  and  kept  hia  parish  in  peace 
during  those  troublesome  times.  On  one  ocoa- 
sion,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  certain  fematio 
bawled  out,  ^  George,  come  down!  thou  art  a 
hireing  and  a  Mae  prophet  I"  George  did 
oome  down,  but  only  to  rescue  this  zealot  from 
the  fiiry  of  the  congregation^  who  willed  to 
resent  on  the  spot  the  insult  ofEered  to  their 
pastor.  In  1658  he  became  rector  of  Budding- 
ton  Bt  Mary,  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1662.  of 
Suddington  St  Peter.  In  1669  he  published 
in  the  Latin  tongue  his  most  important  work, 
eaSMMarm&nMApoatolica,  This  is  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  oontradiotions  he" 
tween  St.  James  and  St  Paul,  on  the  doctrine 
of  Justification.  This  publication  extended  his 
£une  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  reputation 
procured  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou- 
cester. In  1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  St  David's.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  great  lights  of  the  churcdi  of  England. 

Bull,  Jomr,  the  popular  name  applied  to 
Engliahmen.  It  was  first  used  by  Dean  Swift ; 
others  ascribe  its  origin  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
novel  entitied  "John  Bull." 

BULL^  JoHir,  an  English  munoian,  bom  in 
Somersetshire  about  1568,  died  at  Ltlbeck,  in 
Germany,  about  1622.  In  1596,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  pro^ 
fessor  of  music  at  Gresham  college,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  1607  to  become  chamber 
musician  to  King  James.  He  fitted  England 
in  1618,  and  finally  settied  in  Xnbeok.  As  a 
performer  on  the  organ,  he  was  the  most 
able  murician  of  his  age.  Having  once  per- 
formed before  King  James  a  song  which  he- 
called  ^^God  save  the  King,''  the  present  na- 
tional anthem  of  England  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  him. 

BULL,  Olb  BoBNSiCAiiir,  a  Norwegian  violin- 
ist)  born  at  Bergen,  Feb.  5, 1810.  His  father, 
a  chemist,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  dinroh, 
steadily  repressed  his  son's  passion  for  music 
At  the  affe  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  univer- 
aity  of  Ohristiania.  His  skill  on  the  violin  gain^ 
ed  him  no  &vor  with  the  professors ;  and  when 
he  took  the  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  during  the  illness  of 
the  leader,  his  connection  with  the  university 
was  dissolved  forever.  In  1829  he  went 
to  Oassel  to  study  with  Spohr,  but  his  re- 
ception was  so  {milling,  that  in  a  moment 
of  despondency  he  went  to  G6ttingdn  and 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  Wa  fond- 
ness for  his  art,  however,  soon  interrupted  this 
pursuit,  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  he 
gave  a  concert  with  considerable  success, 
while  at  this  pkce  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fel- 
low-artist, which  resulted  in  a  challenge.  The 
parties  met  and  Ole  Ball's  antagonist  was  mor* 
taUy  wounaed.  Compelled  to  leave  the  ooun«> 
try,  he  betook  himseu  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived poor  and  tmknown,  and  for  some  time 
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led  a  precarious  and  mosiwrotohedeadstoiioe. 
Moreover,  he  was  robbed  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed, indading  his  violin,  and  in  de^air  he 
threw  himself  into  the  Seine,  from  which  he 
was  rescued.  A  bereaved  mother,  who  traced 
in  his  features  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her 
dead  son,  took  him  into  her  house,  and  assbted 
him  so  liberally  that  he  was  enabled  to  i^ake 
his  first  appeanmoe  in  public  as  a  violmisU 
The  public  were  charmed  by  the  performance, 
and  the  proceeds  of  his  fii^  concert  enabled 
him  to  make  a  musical  tour  through  Italy. .  The 
next  7  years  were  spent  in  frequent  professional 
tours  through  Italv^  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  Bussia,  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome 
fortune.  Betuming  to  his  native  plaoe  in  1888 
-witb,  his  wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  up(» 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. At  the  end  of  5  years  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  experienced  an  enthu- 
siastio  reception;  and  after  a  career  of  great 
pecuniary  success,  he  returned  to  Europe  in 
1645.  During  the  next  7  yean,  he  gave  oonoerto 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  cam* 
paign  in  Algeria  against  the  Kabyles  with  Gen. 
Tusuf,  made  improvements  in  musical  instru- 
ments, built  a  theatre  in  Bergen,  and  endeavor* 
ed  to  establish  in  Norway  national  schools  of 
literature  and  art  Influenced  by  patriotic  feel- 
ings, he  introduced  political  sentiments  into 
the  dramas  performed  at  his  theatre,  and  was 
brought  into  coULuon  with  the  poHce.  Vex- 
ations lawsuits,  resulting  from  these  troubles^ 
dissipated  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune;  his 
wife  sank  under  the  rigors  of  the  climate ;  and 
the  artist  once  more  left  his  country  for  the 
new  world,  where  he  arrived  in  1852.  In  that 
year  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated 
land,  comprising  120,000  acres,  situated  in 
Potter  CO.  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  large  number  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands 
were  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon 
the  spot,  forming  the  germ  of  an  extendve 
agricultural  colony,  to  which  the  name  Oleana 
was  given,  in  honor  of  the  founder.  For  a 
time  the  new  settlement  was  &vored  by  bright 
prospects ;  but  dissensions  soon  crept  in ;  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  followed ;  and  at  length 
the  project  was  entirely  abandoned  and  the 
colony  broken  up.  To  repair  his  shattered 
fortunes,  Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  academy  of  music  in 
Few  York,  in  1854,  took  a  lease  of  the  build* 
ing  with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the  man- 
agement oi  the  Italian  opera.  The  enterprise 
proved  disastrons,  and  at  the  end  of  2  months 
he  found  himself  involved  in  a  number  of  law* 
suits  resulting  from  it^  beside  having  experi- 
enced heavy  pecuniary  losses.  He  has  since 
returned  to  Europe,  and  is  now  (1858)  engaged 
in  giving  concerts  in  Vienna  and  other  cities. 

BULL,  WiLUAv,  an  American  physician,  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native, 
born  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1791.  He  re- 
ceived at  Leyden  a  medical  degree,  the  first,  or 


one  of  the  first,  ever  obtained  by  a  native  of 
America.  With  some  short  intervalB  he  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  South  OarolinafromlT64 
till  that  province  ceased  to  be  subject  to  Greet 
Britain.  He  was  faithful  to  the  crown  in  1776, 
and  in  1782  accompanied  the  British  troopeto 
England,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.     

BULL-BAITING,  a  barbarous  and  bratal 
exhibition,  common  in  England  ftom  a  very 
early  period  till  the  commencement  of  the 
rdgn  of  George  lY.,  when  it  was  prohibited 
by  act  of  parliament.    The  bull  was  secured 
to  a  post  by  a  chain  fastened  through  a  ring 
in  his   nose,    allowing   him  to   move  in  a 
circle,  but  peTenting  him  fi?om  gaining  his 
liberty,  which  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  spectators,  when  bull-dogs  were  let  loose 
to  run  at  him,  which,  rushing  always  at  the 
head,  eith^  pinned  the  bull  by  the  nose  or 
lip,  or  were  tossed  in  the  air,  gored  and  tram- 
pled.   The  excitement  consifi^  in  witne^ 
the  courage  of  the  dogs  in  the  attack  and  of 
the  bull  in  defence;  but  there  was  no  fairness 
in  the  contest,  as  the  more  poweif ol  animal, 
ohidned  to  the  stake,  had  neither  the  opportnmty 
to  dedine  the  contest  nor  to  exert  his  powers, 
and  terminate  it  by  defeating  his  enemies. 

BULL-DOG  {canit  ibmIowm^  a  q>eoie8  of  dog, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  th«  British  islands,  and 
distinguished  almost  solely  for  its  undisorim- 
inating  ferocity.    The  dog,  generally,  by  nata- 
alists,  is  distinguished  into  8  divisions,  to  one 
of  which  all  jmtural  species  bdong,  while  to 
a  oombination  of  2  or  more  all  the  artificial 
varieties  are  to  be  referred.  Those  are  the  cam 
sagaees,  wloees,  and  feroceSj  distinguished  re- 
spectively for  their  intelligence,  their  ^)eed,  and 
their  ferocity.   The  first  or  highest  is  represent- 
ed by  the  spaniel,  to  which  b^ong  aU  we  pnre 
species  which  hunt  by  scent;  the  middle,  by  the 
greyhound,  or,  more  properly,  goMhound,  to 
which  are  referred  all  those  which  hunt  maimy 
or  solely  by  speed ;  and  the  lowest,  by  the  bull- 
dog, of  whioh  pugnacity  is  the  sole  charaotemtic. 
The  bull-dog  is  low  in  stature,  deep-chested,  and 
strongly  made  about  the  shoulders  which,  wim 
the  chest  and  neck,  are  enormously  developed, 
as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  behind, 
although,  generally,  the  hind  quarters  are  light 
as  compared  to  the  fore  part,  and  the  flanks  boli 
low  and  tucked  up,  like  those  of  the  greyhonndj 
In  his  head,  however,  are  seated  his  principal 
peculiarities.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  shor^ 
broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  its  lowel 
Jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to  pro^ 
trude  beyond  those  of  the  iq>per.    The  condyle 
of  the  jaw  are  placed  above  the  line  of  the  upp^ 
grinding  teeth ;  and  it  is  this  conformation  wmcl 
renders  the  bite  of  the  bull-dog  so  terribly 
severe,  and  his  hold,  when  onoe  taken,  almo^ 
immovable.     The  hps  are  thldk,  deep,   anj 
pendulous;  the  ears  fine,  snudl,  and  pendaq 
at  the  tip;  the  tail   thick   at  the  root,  bil 
tapering  to  a  point,  as  fine  as  that  of  til 
gi^yhound.    "  Me  is  the  moat  ferocious  and  us 
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fdeotingof  the  oaidiie  iribe^  and  may  be  oon* 
ridend  ooan^eons  beTond  every  other  crea* 
tizwin  the  wodd ;  for  he  will  attack  any  animal, 
vhaterer  be  hie  magnitade,  without  hesitatioiu 
either  at  bis  own  caprioe,  or  at  the  biddiiig  of 
In  owner.  His  most  xmportaDt  qoali^,  and 
that,  probably,  whioh  caoaes  all  the  othera, 
ahhoogh  we  cannot  perodye  the  oonnection,  ia 
the  dimhrataon  of  ue  brain;  which,  in  the 
hdl-dog,  ia  amaDer  and  leaa  derelopea  than  in 
any  other  of  the  raoe;  and  it  is,  donbtleaa,  to 
the  decraeae  cf  the  enoephalon  that  mnat  be 
attributed  his  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity 
forreoalTingedaoation."  So  strongly  marked  ia 
tUs  pecahaiity.  that  an  able  recent  writer  on 
the  dog  conmera  the  bnU-dog  aa  a  aort  of 
abnormal  canine  monater,  a  dog  idiot,  yielding 
to  nsoontrollable  phyaical  impnlaea,  now  of 
blind  ferodty,  now  of  emially  blind  and  undis- 
oriminating,  maadlin  tendemeaS)  which  renders 
him  mora  addicted  to  licking,  dobbering,  and 
miunhling  the  hand,  the  boot,  or  any  other  part 
of  SQY  person  to  whom  he  takes  a  sodden  and 
cttQBeieaa  liking,  and  whom  he  is  jnst  as  likely 
to  aeaanli  the  next  moment;  than  any  other  of 
bis  epeeiea.  Thia  view  ia,  howcTcr,  acarcely  to 
be  regarded  as  philoaophical.  All  oreatnres 
have  their  pbcea in  the  scale  of  creation;  and, 
without  any  ooe  of  them,  the  chain  of  existence, 
and  it  may  be  added  of  intelligenoe,  wonld  be 
inoompJeta  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  intel- 
ligeaoe  wad  CBpamtf  of  thia  animal  to  learn  are 
underrated.  Men  are  very  apt,  becanae  they 
bestow  much  pains  on  the  edncation  of  one 
aDimal,  and  none  on  that  of  another,  to  pro- 
nomiQe  thisa  wonder  of  intelligence,  that  incapa* 
ble  of  learning.  It  cannot,  howeyer,  be  denied 
that  the  bnlMog  does  not  display  the  nsnal 
intell^enee  nor  the  fideh^  of  the  dog;  afaioe 
he  win  eapricionaly  attadc  hia  master,  of  whom 
he  sBsy,  ordiiiiarily,  be  morbidly  fond.  A  proof 
of  his  distinet  purpose  in  creation  is  his  native 
ast^iathy  to  the  boll ;  which  ia  not  akin  to  the 
piopeiafty  of  all  animals,  partioolarly  of  all  dogs, 
to  ponae  any  thing  which  flies,  bat  to  the  in- 
sHaeUte  antipathy  which  indnces  the  ichnen- 
mon  to  attack  the  Tcnomons  snake,  the  kitten 
to  aaaail  the  mooae,  and  the  ferret  to  hunt  the 
nt— sntipathiea  not  connected  with  the  deaire 
of  pvey,  and  owned  by  the  one  party  as  intensely 
as  by  tha  other.  In  proof  of  this,  a  thorough* 
bred  bdltfiiLp,  of  S  montha,  whioh  has  never 
aeen  a  bndL  uto  firat  time  he  beholds  one,  will 
ran  Mt  the  head,  which  is  his  inyariable  point  of 
attack,  and,  aetzing  him  by  the  lip,  tongue,  or 
^  haitton,  in  eq[nte  of  every  attempt  to  detach 
bku,  and  will  saner  himaelf  to  be  killed  or  even 
^■aamheredr-^Dstances  of  which  horrible  bar- 
'smity  have  actoally  occarred  in  what  are  absnrd- 
if  eaOed  the  good  old  times— rather  than  forego 
bshoU.  It  ia  dear,  indeed,  that  boll-baiting  waa 
tftsoooaefraenee  of  thia  natural  hatred  and  antag- 
mtm  of  the  2  animals,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  was 
m  oid  saying  that  1  bull-dog  waa  a  match  for  a 
^1,  %  for  a  wol^  8  for  a  bear,  and  4  for  a  lion. 
Ika  latter  experiment  waa  tried  oa  a  wild, 


newly  imported  AMsan  lion,  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, some  yeara  amce ;  when,  altiiough  not  one 
of  the  dogs  ahowed  a  aymptom  of  fear,  or  re- 
laxed hia  hold,  the  Hon  annihilated  them  aU, 
with  blows  of  his  pawa,  in  a  few  aeconds.  The 
very  propenaify  of  the  buU-dog  to  ran  at  the 
head  only,  renders  them  uaeleaa  to  attack  wild 
beaata;  as  it  limits  the  number  of  those  which 
can  attack  at  once  to  as  many  as  con  seize  at 
one  time^  If  they  would  only  lay  hold  on  all  sides, 
like  foxhounds,  nothing  but  a  rhinoceros  coald 
resist  the  combined  attack  of  a  pack  of  bull- 
dogs. With  the  decline  of  buU-baiting,  the  de- 
mand for  the  bull-dog  has  ceased ;  although  he 
is  still  found  usefiil  to  aroaa  with  other  dogs,  to 
which  he  imparts  courage,  endorance,  and 
tenadty  of  puipoee.  There  is  a  large  cross  of 
the  bull-dog,  where  it  would  be  least  ejected, 
in  the  greyhoand,  introdaced  by  Lord  Orford, 
to  give  certain  valuable  quahties;  and  the 
greyhound  shows  it  by  his  always  miming  at 
the  head  of  lu*ge  animala,  aa  the  deer.  There 
is,  also^  a  probable  oroaa  in  the  pointer,  ahown 
in  the  penauloua  iowl  and  rat  tail,  aa  well  as  in 
the  determined  charact^. 

BULL-FIGHT,  a  Bpaniah  spectacle,  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  originally,  and  universally 
adopted  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  each 
of  which  has  an  arena  of  greater  or  less  mag- 
nificence, Cfdled  theplaea  de  torasy  set  apart  for 
thia  entertainment.  The  bulls  are  tained  out 
one  by  one,  with  many  forms  of  pomp  and 
aolemn  ceremonial,  into  the  open  space;  where 
they  are  assailed,  first  by  horsemen,  called  pica- 
dorea,  who  attack  them  with  the  lance ;  then, 
when  a  dozen  or  more  horses  have  been  ripped 
up.  and  one  or  two  men  have  narrowly  escaped 
a  similar  fate— for  the  riders  are  rarely  ii^ured, 
BUQkce,  the  moment  they  are  overthrown,  a 
crowd  of  active  footmen,  called  eA«2o«,  pro- 
vided with  crimson  banners,  take  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bull — they  are  tormented  by  the 
hand&rillerMy  armed  with  sharp-barbed  darts 
having  fireworks  and  fiags  attached  to  them, 
until  &ey  are  thickly  covered  with  shafts,  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore,  and  scorched  till  their  glossy 
hides  are  black  and  crisp  by  the  explosions  of 
the  fireworks.  Then  cornea  the  lost  act  of 
the  tragedy,  when  the  akilfal  tnat€uU>r  enters 
the  arena  alowly  and  alone,  habited  in  un- 
adorned black,  and  armed  only  with  a  long 
straight  aword,  with  which  he  aoon  gives  the 
eaup  de  grace  to  the  tortured  brute,  sheathing 
the  blade,  with  one  aure  thrust,  up  to  the  hilt 
hi  hia  body  Juat  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck 
and  apine.  A  train  of  mulea  drag  out  the 
slaughtered  carcass,  amid  the  soimd  of  trum- 
pets and  the  acclamationa  of  the  spectators; 
the  dead  or  dying  horses  are  removed;  the 
arena  ia  strewed  with  fresh  aawdust;  another 
bull  is  introdaced ;  and  so  goes  on  the  Spanish 
holiday,  until  perhaps  80  biuls  and  double  that 
number  of  horses  have  been  slaughtered  to 
delight  the  populace,  with  whom  the  cry,  al- 
most identical  with  the panem  et  eircenies  of  the 
Roman  mob,  is  atill  for  pan  y  tares. 
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BULLA  (Lat  huUot  a  bubbly,  the  Dttnd  <^ 
a  genus  of  sheUa,  the  form  of  whidi  ib  globoee 
like  a  bubble.  They  are  not  furnished  with  any 
projecting  spire.  The  animal  which  inhabita 
the  shell  is  too  large  to  be  contained  within  it 
BO  that  the  whole  shell  is  fi-equently  concealed 
beneath  the  fleshy  covering.  The  bulla  are  all 
furnished  with  a  oizzard  for  masticating  and 
digesting  their  food.  This  oonsists  of  8  rough 
and  prominent  pieces  of  shelL  connected  by  a 
cartilaginous  ligament  by  which  they  are  moved. 
By  this  apparatus  hard  substances,  eock  as  small 
shells,  are  ground  and  converted  into  food. 

BULLABD,  Abtbkas,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  at  Northbridge,  Masa,  June  8, 
1802,  died  Nov.  1855.  He  was  graduated  at 
Amherst,  in  1826,  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
and  visited  the  western  states  as  agent  of  the 
Babbath-school  society.  Li  1882  he  was  appoint- 
ed general  agent  of  the  board  of  commismoners 
for  foreign  missions,  and  took  up  Ms  residence  at 
Cincinnati,  making  excursions  over  tiiie  Missis- 
sippi valley.  He  was  installed  pastor  over  the 
first  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June 
27, 1888,  and  was  one  of  those  who  perished  at 
the  railroad  accident  in  crossmg  the  Gasconade 
river  in  1866. 

BULLABD,  Hesst  Abaiis,  a  lawyer  of 
Louisiana,  bom  atGroton,  Mass.,  Sept  9, 1788, 
died  in  New  Orleans,  April  17, 1861.  He  grad* 
uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  studied  law, 
and  also  many  modem  limguages.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  he  became  aoouaint- 
ed,  while  at  Philadelphia,  with  Gen.  Toledo,  and 
embarked  with  him,  as  his  military  secretary, 
in  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  New  Mexico. 
Upon  its  failure  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
opened  a  law  office  at  Natchitoches.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  profession,  and  in  1822  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Judges  of  the  district  court 
In  1881  he  was  sent  to  congress,  in  1834  became 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  l8^  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  and  entered  upon  a 
lar^e  legal  practice.  He  was  made  professor  of 
civil  law  in  the  law  school  of  Louisiana  in  1847, 
and  delivered  2  courses  of  lectures.  He  reftn- 
t^ed  congress  after  an  absence  of  16  years,  and 
died  soon  after  his  return  home. 

BULLER,  Ohablbs,  an  English  politician, 
bom  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  1806,  died  in  London, 
Nov.  28, 1848.  He  was  educated  in  Enghmd, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  as  B.  A.  in  1826,  en- 
tered parliament  for  West  Looe  in  1880,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  voted  for  the  reform  bill, 
which  disfranchised  West  Looe,  and  in  1882 
was  sent  to  the  hoose  of  commons  for  Liskeard, 
in  Cornwall,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  his  death  in  1848,  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  support  of  liberal  measures  and  by  his  readi- 
ness as  a  debater.  In  1888  and  1889  he  officia- 
ted as  secretary  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  governor- 
general  of  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  cases  relating  to  In- 
dian afi&irs.     In  1841  he  became  secretary  of 


the  board  of  <Mn!trol;  in  1846,  Jodge^vocati 
general;  in  November  of  Uie  same  year, 
queen's  counsel ;  and  in  July,  1847,  a  member  ( 
the  privy  council.  In  Nov.  1847,  he  was  mtil 
president  of  the  noor-law  board^  but  his  promi 
ing  career,  which  pointed  to  hun  as  one  of  tl 
fhture  great  statesmen  of  England,  was  ci 
short  by  death  a  year  afterward.  Bjs  skill  1 
the  treatment  of  pubUo  questions  was  ma^ 
evident  in  his  writings  most  of  which  appea 
ed  in  the  journals  of  London  and  the  leadis 
periodicals  of  the  country.— €ib  Fbakoib,  8 
EngUsh  judge,  bom  in  1746,  died  June  4^  180 
He  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  pablio 
tion  relative  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  which  is  ooi 
sidered  a  standard  work,  and  has  passed  throQ^ 
many  editions. 

BULLET,  or  Ball,  a  round  piece  of  lead  ( 
iron,  used  to  load  a  musket  or  cannon.  Froi 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  the  beginning  < 
this  century  bullets  were  made  sphericaL  Tli 
best  material  to  make  bullets  is  the  heaviest;  lea 
is  used  for  musket  bullets,  bat  this  substance : 
too  dear  and  too  scarce  for  cannon  balls,  an 
cast-iron,  though  much  lighter,  is  general! 
used.  Balls  are  made  by  casting;  tbU  pn 
cess  leaves  a  rough  surface.  This  is  unimpoi 
tant  in  lead  bullets,  as  the  metal  issoftandgiri 
way;  but  in  cast-iron  balls  it  is  a  cause  of  wet 
for  the  cannon,  and  means  are  employed  to  gii 
more  finish  to  the  surfiEu^e.  Numerous  person 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  ezperimente 
on  the  form  of  bullets  without  marked  saoces 
till  Captain  2Gni6,  of  the  French  army,  Bucceede 
in  introducing  his  cylindro-conical  bullets.  Tb 
desiderata  of  bullets  are :  lat^  that  they  fill  ei 
actly  the  bore  of  the  gun ;  2d,  that  when  pr( 
jected,  they  proceed  with  a  rotary  motion ;  ^ 
that  they  be  shaped  so  as  to  encounter  the  leai 
resistance  from  the  air ;  4th,  that  the  whole  ( 
the  bullet,  or  at  least  the  forward  part,  be  of 
solid  substance  to  cut  through  obstacles.  T^ 
Hini6  bullet  is  for  rifles,  and  is  made  of  lead ;  Ui 
shape  is  that  of  a  cylinder  of  nearly  the  dianw 
ter  of  the  rifle,  one  end  of  which  comes  to 
point  in  a  conical  shape,  and  in  the  other  end 
curved  recess  is  left  The  effect  of  powder,  wbe 
firing,  is  to  expand  the  thin  portion  of  lea 
around  the  recess,  and  to  make  it  fit  tightly  i 
the  grooves  of  tne  rifle.  Leaden  ballets  bat 
been  made  with  a  steel  point  The  expanao 
of  lead  to  make  the  ballet  fit  has  been  proda< 
ed  by  inserting  in  the  end  of  the  bullet  a  con 
of  iron,  which  was  forced  in  by  the  expw 
sion  of  powder,  at  the  first  instant,  before  tti 
inertia  of  the  bullet  had  been  overcome,  in 
best  cannon  ball  waa  natented  in  1858,  i 
the  United  States,  by  S.  M.  Sigoumey ;  it  ] 
cast  of  the  shape  of  Mini6^s  bullet  withoat  tbe  n 
cess  at  one  end ;  it  is  a  cone  and  a  cylinder  o 
a  common  basis ;  the  cylinder  is  smaller  tba 
the  bore  of  the  cannon,  except  at  the  top  bo 
bottom,  where  rims  are  left  projecting  a  qnarti 
of  an  inch :  between  these  rims  there  i^e,  J 
the  body  of  the  cylinder,  three  ribs,  sh^ed  W 
the  grooves  in  the  bore,  prelecting  sufficient! 
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to  fin  these  grooves.  After  being  cast,  the 
baD  »  plaoed  on  a  lathe,  where  the  riios  are 
toiodd  to  the  exaot  diameter  of  the  bore,  and 
▼here  a  jiecuLiarly  made  planing  tool  outs  the 
ribs  to  the  proper  shape  and  angle  to  oorre- 

rd  with  the  grooves.  This  b^  placed  in 
gmif  fits  perfectly^  and  onlj  the  tamed 
and  planed  x>ortions  of  its  sarface.  are  in  contact 
with  the  cannoiu  It  has  been  lately  discovered 
thafc  ihe  rotation  of  a  bullet  combined  with 
the  force  of  gpravitj  prodnces  a  motion  ddewise ; 
thisftct  IB  as  yetbnt  little  known,  but  will  at  some 
fatore  time  be  the  occasion  of  improvements^  The 
hest  form  of  a  bullet  is  Identicial  with  the  best 
form  of  a  vessel,  both  being  bodies  cnttingtheir 
way  throfogh  fioids  the  reslstanoes  of  whichobej 
the  same  physical  law.  The  best  known  shape 
for  the  bows  of  a  vessel  is  that  of  chppers,  that 
is,  a  concave  carve.  It  has  been  alsofoond  that 
the  fhape  of  the  stem  has  mach  to  do  with  the 
Telocity  of  a  ship.  It  seems  that  those  who 
derbe  ballets  have  not  made  these  remarks, 
and  that  there  is  yet  room  for  improvements^ 
YarioQs  machines  have  been  contrived  for 
prodnemg  boBeCs  from  the  bars  of  lead;  some 
by  casting  them  in  moulds,  and  others  by  forc- 
ing the  bits  of  lead  into  dies,  and  by  compres- 
sion giving  to  them  their  form.  One  of 
these  inachlneiL  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Ward,  of  Aabam,  N.  Y.,  eats  the  pieces 
for  the  ballets  from  lead-wire  of  suitable 
size  regolarijr  fed  to  it,  and  compresses  them 
into  any  sort  of  bailed  for  mnsket^  pistol,  or 
lifle,  that  is  required.  iSght  ballets  are  pro- 
duced by  every  revolation  of  the  machine ;  and 
th»  is  capable  of  being  worked  ap  to  26  tarns 
ia  a  mlnntew  The  ballet  adopted  for  the  U.  S. 
'^  rifle  moaket^"  which  is  to  sopersede  ^e  old 
gun  mosket,  is  an  elongated,  hollow,  pointed 
l»Q,  wei^ang  497  grains. 

BULLETDir  (It  hiUeUino\  a  word  deriv* 
ed  immediately  from  the  French^  and  the 
dhniniitive  of  the  low  Latin  hilla.  In  the 
French  army,  the  public  despatches  of  the  gen* 
enl  are  called  bolletins.  Many  learned  sooie- 
&S  can  their  transactions  bulletins,  among 
Qitbas  the  St»  Petersburg  and  Belgian  acade- 
niiea,  and  the  archsological  institate  of  Rome. 
Ihe  antbotized  collections  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  'French  government  were  once 
<»lledl«IZMi»  de8  Mi.  The  tickets  on  which 
the  dector  inscribe^  his  vote  are  termed  in 
France  teOs^M. 

JBCLLFDrCH  (pyrrhula  rubieilla,  Pall.), 
a  bird  of  the  finch  iSiunUy,  a  native  of  northern 
aad  tempoBte  Europe.  The  1»11  is  remarkably 
Aort  aod  thick,  of  a  black  color,  and  convex 
a  an  its  OQliines;  the  head  is  large,  the  neck 
ihort,  and  the  body  stoat  The  length  of  the 
Bale  bird  is  6  inches^  the  extent  of  win^  10 
■ches,  tbe  bill  about  one-third  of  an  mch. 
The  phmaaise  is  soft;  around  the  base  of  ibe 
U  the  feaethers  are  bristly,  concealing  the 
soBtrOs;  tbe  third  qaill  of  the  wing  is  the 
barest;  the  tail  nearly  straight,  consisting  of 
tvehre  brood  roonded  feathers.    The  eyes  are 


dark  brown,  the  feet  dusky,  the  daws  brown- 
ish black.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  a 
band  at  the  base  of  the  lower  Jaw  are  glossy 
bluish  black;  the  hind  neck,  back,  and  scapa- 
lars  ash^  gray ;  the  ramp  and  lower  tail  cov- 
erts white;  the  npper  coverts  and  tail  bluish 
black;  the  quills  and  primary  coverts  are 
brownish  black,  the  onter  webs  of  the  second- 
aries being  glossed  with  blue;  the  secondary 
coverts  are  tipped  with  gray  or  flrayish  white, 
forming  a  bar  on  the  wing;.the  cheeks,  front  of 
the  neck,  breast  and  sides  are  light  crimson ;  the 
belly  grayish  white.  This  is  the  ordinary  male 
j>lamage^  which  in  captivity  becomes  some- 
times very  dusky.  The  female  is  a  little 
smaller;  the  coloring  is  similar,  but  the  tints 
are  madi  duller ;  the  parts  which  are  red  in 
the  male  are  dull  grayish  brown  in  the  female. 
The  bollfinch  is  fond  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
districts,  avoidmg  barren  tracts  near  the  sea 
and  bleak  i^nds;  it  is  greg^ous,  but  seldom 
associates  with  other  birds ;  it  is  not  migratory, 
but  frequents  the  woods  and  thickets  of  lEng- 
land  during  the  whole  year.  Its  flight  is  quick 
and  nndulatinff ;  its  notes  are  soft,  low,  plain- 
tive, and  mellow ;  it  is  often  caged  for  its 
beauty,  and  in  captivity  becomes  very  docile, 
and  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tunes.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  lives  in  the 
thickets  and  woods^  occasionally  visiting  the 
fields  in  search  of  seeds.  In  the  spring  it  is 
very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry, 
cherry,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  begins 
to  build  its  nest  in  the  beginning  of  May,  of 
smidl,  dry  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  generally 
in  a  Uiom  bush,  thick  hedge,  or  bushy  spruce; 
the  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number,  are  of  bluish  or 
purplish  white  color,  spedded  and  streaked 
witn  purple  and  reddish  brown.  The  young 
at  first  resemble  the  female,  bat  without  the 
black  on  the  head ;  the  male  does  not  acquire 
the  fbll  red  tint  until  the  second  year. 

BULLHEAD,  the  popular  name  of  several 
spedes  of  cottoid  fishes,  principally  of  the 
genera  eottus  and  aeanthowttus^  inhabiting 
both  fresh  and  salt  water.  All  were  formerly 
confounded  In  the  genus  eottusj  but  Mr.  0. 
Girard  ('*  Bmithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge," vol.  iiL)  has  separated  them,  restricting 
the  genus  cothu  to  the  fresh-water  species,  while 
he  gave  the  name  aeanthocoUw^  to  the  marine 
species,  more  commonly  called  sculpins.  These 
two  groups  are  distinguished  very  easily:  the 
head  of  the  former  is  smooth  or  nearly  so,  that 
of  the  other  is  tuberculous  or  armed  with 
spines ;  the  former  is  not  found  in  salt  water, 
nor  the  latter  in  fresh,  though  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  mouths  of 
rivers.  For  the  minute  characters  of  the  gene- 
ra and  speeies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work 
above  alluded  to,  and  to  the  ^^  Proceedings  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL 
iH.,  p.  183.  The  most  obvious  characters  are 
thezoUowing:  In  tuanthacottui^  the  opercular 
apparatus  is  armed  with  strong  spines;  the 
sorfiioe  of  the  head,  and  often  the  drcomfer* 
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ence  of  the  orbits,  is  similBrly  armed,  or  la 
serrated  in  various  ways;  the  nasal  bones  are 
in  some  species  surmounted  by  a  ridge  or  spine ; 
the  head  is  high  and  broad,  occasionally  de- 
formed, with  yery  large  eyes  and  an  immense 
mouth;  the  body  is  without  scales,  the  back 
often  arched,  and  the  first  dorsal  almost  as 
high  as  the  second;  the  soft  rays  are  8  or  4  in 
the  ventral  fins;  the  lateral  line  runs  nnmter- 
rupted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to  the  base 
of  the  tail ;  in  the.  cottoids,  the  lateral  line  is 
remarkably  developed,  being  in  some  a  regular 
cartilaginous  tube  with  a  series  of  openings 
communicating  by  pores  of  the  skin  with  the 
surrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this 
line  in  fishes  is  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
system.  The  common  bullhead  or  sculpin  (A, 
VirginianuB^  WiUoughby)  is  well  known  to 
every  boy  as  a  pe^ect  pest  and  scarecrow 
among  fishes.  The  body  is  of  a  lig^t  or  green- 
ish brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches  ar- 
ranged as  4  transverse  dark  brown  bars;  the 
abdomen  is  white,  occasionally  stained  with 
fuliginous;  the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark 
brown  bands,  the  pectorals  light  yellow  with 
concentric  brown  bands,  and  the  ventrals,  anal, 
and  caudal  yellowish  white,  also,  banded.  The 
length  is  from  10  to  18  inches,  of  which  the 
head  is  about  one-third«  There  are  10  naked 
spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the 
largest  being  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pre- 
operculum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  loose 
membranous  sheath;  there  are  also  strong 
scapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is  rather 
a  difficult  species  to  handle ;  the  gape  of  the 
mouth  is  large^  and  the  Jaws,  pharynx,  and 
palate  are  armed  with  numerous  sharp,  card- 
like teeth ;  the  caudal  fin  is  even  at  the  end« 
This  species  is  found  from  Few  Brunswick  to 
Virginia.  Another  species  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  is  the  Greenland  bullhead  (A,  varia- 
bilis, Gd.,  and  A,  Groenlandieiu,  CvLv^ ;  these 
may  be  different  specif  but  they  are  described 
nnder  one  head  by  Dr.  Storer,  in  his  ^^  Fishes  of 
Massachusetts,"  in  "  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy,"  voL  v.  p.  .74.  This  is  darker  col- 
ored than  the  common  sculpin,  with  large  day- 
colored  blotches  on  the  top  of  the  head  and 
gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  the  back  and  sides, 
and  circular  yellow  spots  on  the  iddes  near  the 
abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged  with  red,  and 
the  throat  dull  white ;  the  fins  are  more  or  less 
banded  and  spotted  with  yellow;  the  sides 
are  rough  from  granulated  tubercles.  The 
length  is  about  a  foot,  of  wMch  the  head  is 
one-fourth;  this  is  armed  with  spines.  These 
ill-favored  sculpins  are  the  fkvorite  food  of  the 
Greenlanders,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten  by 
us.  They  are  very  troublesome  in  the  fishing 
grounds  of  the  British  provinces,  and  often 
compel  the  vessels  to  remove  to  ano^er  place, 
as  experience  proves  that  their  presence  drives 
away  all  de^able  fish.  The  bullheads  are  very 
voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crabs,  echino- 
derm^  moUusks,  and  almost  every  thing,  even 
decaymg  matter  that  comes  in  the  way.  There 


are  several  other  American  species  described 
by  Mr.  Girard.    The  genus  eoUus  (Artedi,)  has 
but  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  pre* 
operculum,  and  sometimes  another  smaller,  hid- 
den under  the  skin,  and  perceptible  only  to  the 
touch,  at  the  lower  margin  df  the  subopercu- 
lum ;  the  head  is  depressed,  truncated  in  front, 
and  broader  than  high;   month  less  deeply 
deft   than  in  acanthioeotttiSy .  but,  like  that, 
having  teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  lower 
maxillaries,  and  front  of  the  vomer;   body 
smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail;  second 
dorsal  higher  than  the  first,  ventrals  with  8  or 
4  soft  rays ;  lateral  line  generaUy  interrupted. 
The  river  bullhead  ((7.  gnKdiis^  HedceL)  rarely 
exceeds  8  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  light 
green  color,  with  irregular  dark  brown  blotches, 
largest  posteriorly;   it  is  found  in  the  Kew 
England  states  and  New  York.    The  C.  vi8C(h 
$ui  (Hald.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  inhabits 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  thecol(Mr 
is  vellowish,  clouded  with  black,  the  first  do> 
sal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 
orange;  it  receives  its  name  from  theunoom* 
mon  sliminess  of  the  skin ;  it  delights  in  desr 
^ring  waters  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and  lies 
concealed  under  stones  and  stamps,  close  to 
the  bottom,  and,  when  distorbed,  hastens  to 
a  fresh  cover;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  April  and 
Hay,  in  round  packets  about  the  size  of  an 
ounce  bullet,  nnder  boards  and  stcxies;  it  is 
supposed  that  they  are  watched  by  the  parent, 
from  her  having  been  found  nnder  the  same 
cover.     Many  other   species,   aU   small,  are 
described  by  Mr.  Guwd  as  American;  others 
are  found  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  least  6;  it  is 
probable  that  many  have   been  confounded 
nnder  (7.  gobio  (Linn.).    The  fiimily  of  cottoids 
appeared  on  the  earth  some  time  during  the 
last  period  of  the  cretaceous  epodi,  the  genus 
eoUuB  appearing  in  the  tertiary.    There  is  a 
cottoid  in  the    Columbia    river,  called  the 
prickly  bullhead,  for  which  Mr.  Gkard  has 
established  the  genus  cof^opms,  resembling  the 
marine  sp€«ies  in  its  size,  but  the  fresh-water 
species  in  its  smooth  head;   the  body  is  b^t 
with  prickles,  there  is  one  preoperoular  spine 
on  each  side,  and  the  teeth    of  the  palatio 
bones  are  card-like;  its  length  is  from  9  to  10 
inches ;  it  is  the  O.  aeper  (Gd.).    The  name  of 
bullhead  is  also  given  to  some  species  of  a«pi- 
dophortu  (Lac^p.),  and  nemitript&rus  (Gav.), 
marine  genera,  extending  from  the  NewJEn^d 
coast  to  the  Greenland  seas. 

BUUimGER,  Hbotbioh,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
theologian,  bom  at  Bremgarten,  Jnly  18, 1504, 
died  in  Zurich,  Sept  17, 1575.  He  associated 
himself  with  Zwingli.  and  became  his  successor 
as  pastor  at  Zurich  m  1581.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the 
time,  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  first 
Hdvetic  confession  in  1586,  and  was  sole  an* 
thor  of  the  second  Hdvetic  confession.  He 
was  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  dose  rela- 
tions  established  in    the  reign    of  Edward 
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chnrches. 

BULLITT,  a  northern  ooonty  of  Kentncky. 
with,  an  area  of  250  so.  m.  It  is  watered 
b;  Seh  river^  and  the  lulling  Fork  of  that 
iiTer  toDches  its  S.  W.  boundary.  The  surface 
islunyandtbe  soil  fertile.  Pine  woods  abonndy 
tad  there  are  nmnerona  mines  of  superior  iron 
or&  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  418,580 
boehels  of  IndiaQ  corn,  82,298  of  oats,  2,990  lbs. 
of  tobaoco^  and  18,146  of  wooL  There  were 
25  com  aod  floor  millsi  10  saw  mills,  4  tanner* 
lea,  2  iron  fomaoes,  several  woollen  factories, 
10  churches,  and  150  pnpils  attending  public 
schoola.  Yaloe  of  real  estate  hi  1855,  $1,448,« 
19B.  The  Goonty  is  trayersed  by  a  railway  de- 
signed to  oonneot  Louisville  (Ky.)  with  Kaah* 
Tille.  Pop.in  1850, 6,784  of  whom  1,865  were 
sl&res.  Gnutal,  8hepherdsville. 

BUU/XjK,  an  eastern  ooontv  of  Georgia, 
Ijing  betwem  the  Ogeechee  and  Oannonohee 
riTen^  aod  covering  an  area  of  900  sq.  m.  The 
cfimate  is  healthy,  the  surfiace  is  generally  level, 
hat  the  ml  is  poor  and  sandy.  Cotton,  rice, 
sogar,  and  com  are  the  chief  prodootions.  The 
pine  {oreata  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
oonntf  aboand  in  game.  Capital,  Statesbor- 
oogh.  The  productions  in  1860  were  112,475 
IbsL  of  ric&  60,610  bushds  of  sweet  potatoes, 
96,612  oflndttuioom,and2,237  of  oats.  There 
were  13  grist  mllla,  2  saw  mills,  10  ohmxshes, 
and  253  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
Qfraai  estate  in  1856,  $596,889.  Pop.  in  1855, 
1541,  of  whom  1,606  were  slaves. 

BULLSl  in  stock-exchange  parlance,  see 
BfAfis  and  BcLLB. 

BULIIER,  WnxiAic,  an  Tgn£pliaTi  printer,  bom 
at  Xewcastle-npon-I^rne.  in  1746,  died  at  Ckp- 
ham,  Sept  1830.  He  labored  for  some  time 
Tith  John  BeQ,  in  London,  who  published  some 
fine  inlQiatareeditioDfl  of  the  Bntish  poets.  He 
Tis  saheeqnently  pnt  at  the  head  of  Nicol's 
otabliahment  for  the  printing  of  a  magnificent 
dditioa  of  Shakespeare,  tiie  first  numbers  of 
which  mpeaied  in  1791. 

BULOLA,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  western 
Africa.  It  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Bttferea  and  empties  Into  the  Atlantic.  On  a 
fisaO  tributary  of  this  river,  60  miles  distant 
^rcno^  na,  stands  tiie  town  of  Bulola. 

BTlOW,  Fbisdbich  Wubbuc,  Count  von 
DennewitL  a  Prussian  general,  bom  Feb.  16, 
1755, dkdFeb. 25, 1816.  At  the  earUeet period 
ofSipcieoa's  European  wars,  he  was  engaged 
t^dnsthho.  In  1808  he  was  made  a  geoieralof 
hrigade.  In  1813  he  was  ennobled  for  nis  victo- 
rs at  jjidckem,  Lnckan,  Groa-Beeren,  and  Den* 
pewits.  He  sabaeqnenUy  distinguished  himself 
is  ^eatehalia,  HolIaDd,  and  Belgium,  and  con« 
^i&ated  essentially  (as  Wellington  warmly  ac- 
pledged)  to  the  victorious  close  of  the  battle 
^)^aterioo,  in  which  he  commanded  the  4th  di* 
^  of  the  alUed  army. — ^Hsxhbich,  baron,  a 
^^Bsoaa  diplomatist,  bom  at  Schwerin  in  1790, 
^inBerHn,Feb.  6, 1846.  While  a  student  at 
^^"^iieiberg,  in  1818,  he  was  called  home  to  take 


part  in  defending  hid  country  from  the  French, 
After  serving  in  various  en^agemeuts  under 
Count  Wahnoden,  he  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
to  complete  his  studies.  Through  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  Prince  Hardenberg  and  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  (whose  daughter  he  afterward  mar- 
ried), he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  of  Plrussia.  From  1626  to  1841  he  offi- 
ciated as  Prussian  ambassador  in  England,  and 
took  an  important  part  in  the  conventions  of 
1880  and  1840  on  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Ori- 
ental questions.  From  1841  to  April,  1842,  he 
acted  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  German 
diet  in  Frankfort,  and  firom  the  latter  period  to 
1845  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Berlin. 

BULRUSH  (icirpus  laetutrii^  Linn.),  an 
aquatic  phmt,  with  a  large  cylindrical  stem 
m>m  8  to  8  feet  hig^  the  sheath  often  bear- 
ing a  small,  linear,  awl^shaped  lea^  and  the 
cuhn  tipped  with  an  erect  and  pointed  in- 
voluoral  leaf.  It  has  numerous  spikes  in  a 
compound  nmbel-like  panide,  and  ovate,  sword- 
shaped  scales.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  common  in  rivers  and  ponds  on  the  conti- 
nent^ in  England,  North  America,  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  root  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine  for  its  astringent  and  diuretic  quali- 
ties. Hie  leaves  and  stem  are  tough  and 
fibrous^  and  are  employed  for  thatching,  and 
making  matting  and  chair-bottoma 

BUlSAB,  or  Bttlsaxts,  a  thriving  town  in 
British  India,  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of 
Bombay.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers 
and  sailors;  others  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Cloths  are  manufactured  here,  and  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  timber,  sugar,  and 
salt.  The  estuary  of  the  river  Bulsar,  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Pop. 
7,000. 

BULTI,  or  BuLTiBTAK,  or  Littlb  TmBKT 
(Iskardoh),  a  state  of  central  Asia,  tributary 
to  the  rulers  of  Cashmere,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  mountainous  curve  of  the 
Himalayaa,  forming  the  north>^astem  boun- 
dary of  Hindostan.  It  is  on  the  K  slope  of 
the  chaioLand  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  It 
is  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  little  division  laid  down 
on  our  present  maps  as  central  Thibet  ^Ladakh). 
It  is  a  table-land,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
the  surrounding  peaks  rise  7,000  feet  higher. 
The  climate  is  therefore  cold,  though  Eu- 
ropean fruits  abound.  The  inhabitants  are 
Tartars,  and  their  reli^on  Mohammedan.  Th^ 
knd  was  subdued  by  Gholab  Singh  in  1846. 
Until  then  it  was  an  independent  state,  the  last 
independent  ruler  having  been  Ahmed  Shah* 
The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  sq.  m. 
and  the  population  at  about  75,000.  The  cap- 
ital is  Iskiardoh. 

BULUBGUEH,  or  Ballamoabh,  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  Jaghire  of  Bulnbgnrh  or  Furree- 
dabad,  under  the  lieut.-gov.  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  Hindostan.  The  Jaghire,  which  is 
governed  by  a  rigah  of  the  Jaut  tribe,  extends 
for  26  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
and  ia  bounded  N.  W.  by  Delhi;  £.  andN.  £• 
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hj  Boolandahahnr;  S.  and  S.  W.by  Goorgaoiu 
Area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  67,000.  At  bne 
period  (about  1830),  dimng  the  minority  of  the 
hereditary  chief,  the  tract  was  taken  under 
British  management,  but  was  restored  to  the 
n^ah  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  its  relations  to 
the  British  are  now  but  imperfectly  understood. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
160,000  rupees,  and  the  annual  expenditure  at 
180,000,  The  military  force  consists  of  100 
cavalry  and  860  infantry.  The  town  of  Bulub- 
gurh,  situated  on  the  road  from  Delhi  to  Hut- 
tra,  29  miles  S.  of  the  former  city,  in  a  pleasant, 
well-cultivated  country,  is  toleraoly  well  built, 
but  small  The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses 
tall,  and  the  temples  numerous.  Ilie  palace  of 
the  rdah  is  a  neat  edifice. 

BULWER,  Sib  Hxnby  Ltttoit  Eabub,  an 
English  diplomatist,  bom  in  1804  is  an  elder 
brother  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  He 
was  educated  for  public  life,  and,  in  1827,  was 
attached  to  the  British  emba^  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1829  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  He  was 
sent  to  Brussels  in  1880,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Belgian  revolution.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Wilton,  and  in  1881  for  Coventry.  In  1882  he 
was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris; 
represented  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Mary- 
lebone  from  1884  to  1887;  was  made  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Brussels  in  1884,  and  sub- 
sequently filled  the  same  office  at  Constantino- 
ple and  Paris.  He  remained  at  the  latter  place 
until  1848,  when  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
where  he  negotiated  the  peace  between  Spain 
and  Morocco  in  1844.  During  the  disturbances 
in  Spain  in  1848,  he  was  the  medium,  more  than 
once,  of  conveying  to  Gen.  Narvaez  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  government  on  the  ar- 
bitrary system  he  was  pursuing.  Narvaez,  who 
.  knew  his  sympathy  to  be  with  the  liberals,  ac- 
cused him  of  complicity  in  certain  plots  said  to 
be  formed  against  the  Spanish  government,  sent 
him  his  passport,  and  insisted  on  his  quitting 
Spain.  The  JBritish  government  marked  their 
sense  of  this  treatment  by  naming  Mr.  Bulwer 
ft  knight  of  the  bath;  by  dismissing  Sefior 
IsturitZy  the  Spanish  ambassador  m  London ; 
and  by  withholding  the  appointment  of  an  am- 
bassador to  Madrid  for  nearly  2  years,  when 
Lord  Howden  was  appointed.  It  is  said  that 
Karvaez  eventually  made  an  wology,  the  terms 
of  which  were  dictated  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
In  1848,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  married  the  young- 
est daughter  (bom  in  1817)  of  the  first  Lord 
Oowley,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Wellii^ton. 
In  April,  1849,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  He  was  transferred 
to  Tuscany  in  1862,  as  envoy  extraordinary, 
and  held  that  appointment  until  January,  1866. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  East,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople.— Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in 
parliament,  was  a  frequent  and  fluent  speaker. 


and  has  always  held  Hbend  opinions.  He  is  an 
author  as  well  as  a  politician,  having  pabMed 
•'  An  Autumn  in  Greece ;"  "  France,  Social  and 
Literary;^'  "The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle 
dassefs"  and  a  "  life  of  Lord  Byron,"  prefixed 
to  a  Paris  edition  of  the  poems. 

BULWER,  John,  an  English  physicisn,  bom 
1696,  died  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  century, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  humane  employ- 
ment of  discovering  and  applying  means  of  in- 
structing the  deaf  and  dumo.  His  first  works 
on  the  art  of  speaking  on  the  fingers  {CUrmh 
mia  and  Ckirologia)  appeared  in  1644. 

BULWER,  RosiNA  (ladt  Bulwib  Lrnos), 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1807,  married  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward (then  Mr.)  Bulwer,  Aug.  29, 1827.   She 
was  granddaughter  of  Hugh,  2d  Lord  Massy. 
of  Duntryleague,  co.  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  Francis  "Wlieel- 
er,  of  Lizzard   ConnelL  in  the  same  place. 
After  living  with  her  husband  for  several  years, 
a  separation  took  place.    Lady  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  had  decided  literary  tastes,  occasionally 
contributed  to  magazines  during  the  first  years 
of  her  wedded  life.  A  Clascal  sketch,  in  proee, 
entitled  "  The  Supper  of  Ballust,*^  appeared  in 
an  early  volume  of  ''Eraser's  Magazine/'  In 
1889  was  published  her  first  novel,  "Cheveley, 
or  the  Man  of  Honor,"  to  which  have  sncoeed- 
ed  "The   Budget  of  the   Bubble  Family ;" 
"  Bianca  Oapello,"  an  Italian  story ;  "  Memoira 
of  a  Muscovite,"  a  tale  of  modem  Italian  life; 
**^The  Peer's  Daughters,"  iUustrative  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XV.;  '^Behind  the  Scenes;"  *'Tbo 
School  for  Husbands,  or  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Moli^re,"  and  "Very  Successful."  A  new  novel 
fix>m  her  pen  appeared  in  1868.    Its  title  ia, 
«  The  World  and  his  Wife ;  or,  a  Person  of  Con- 
sequence."   Five  of  these  works  are  vehicle^ 
under  a  very  thin  guise  of  fiction,  for  satire  and 
abuse  of  the  autJior's  husband,  and  his  mother 
and  brother.  A  pamphlet,  ciroukted  during  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1857,  sets  forth,  more 
plainly  and  particularly,  the  grounds,  risal  or 
assumed,  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton's  quarrel  with 
and  separation  from  her  husband.    On  Jnne 
18, 1868,  she  created  not  a  little  excitement  at 
Hertford,  by  making  her  appearance  at  the 
hustings,  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  her 
husband,  who  was  addressing  his  constitaents. 
Her  historical  novels,  though  overloaded  ^vh 
quotations  in  various  languages^  dead  as  well  as 
living,  show  conmderable  acquamtance  with  the 
lives  and  characters  of  eminent  personages,  as 
well  as  of  the  countries  in  which  theyliTed. 
Two  children  were  the  fruit  of  Lady  Bulwer 
Lytton's  marriage.    One  of  these,  a  daughter, 
died  in  youth.    The  other,  Edwajbd  Bobebt, 
bom  in  1881,  heirtahis  father's  title  and  estates, 
was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Wash- 
ington (under  his  unde.  Sir  Henry  fiulwer),  w 
1849 ;  was  transferred  to  Florence  in  1B52 
and  in  1866,  under  the  nom  ds  plume  of  Owei 
Meredith,  published  a  volume  entitled  *'CIy 
temnestra,  the  EarPs  Daughter,  and  othei 
Poems." 
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VaVWER  IjTTFOlir,  Sne  Edwabd  Gsorgs 
EiBU  Lrrrcnr,  an  English  noyelist  and  politi- 
dm,  bora  at  Haydon  hall,  in  the  connty  of 
Korf(&,  in  1806.    He  is  the  8d  and  youngest 
80O  of  the  late  Gen.  WiUiam  Earle  Bnlwer. 
Hb  mother  was  heiieas  of  the  Lyttons  of  Kneh- 
vorth,  Hertfoidshire.    She  had  strong  litera- 
Tf  tastes,  and  oontribnted  greatly  to  the*forma* 
tioa  Gi  her  son's  mind.  His  father  died  when  the 
fotore  novelist  was  yet  yonng.    He  was  educat- 
ed by  priyate  tators,  and  entered  Trinity  hall, 
Oambndge,  where  he  graduated  in  1826.    At 
tiie  nmrendty  he  gained  the  chancellor's  prize 
for  EngliBh  Tersification  by  a  poem  on  ^  Scnlp- 
tore''  (182^    A  friend  at  Cambridge,  who  had 
rended  at  w  dmar,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  German  literatm^,  whidi  he  set 
himself  to  study.    He  occupied  his  vacations  by 
pedestrian  tours  tiirough  England  and  Scotland 
and  by  a  jaunt  on  horseback  over  a  great  part 
of  l^imoe.    In  18S6  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  yoatfafhl  effusions,  entitled  ^*  Weeds  and 
Wild  Rowers."    In  1837  appeared  a  Byronio 
poementiaed  "O'Neill,  or  the  Rebel"    In  1827 
biB  first  norel,  *^  Falkland,"  was  published  anon- 
jmonaly,  followed,  in  1828,  by  ^  Pelham,  or  the 
AdTentaces  of  a  Gentleman."    "  Pelham  "  was 
adYersely  critidxed  in  many  quarters,  but  con-* 
Teyed  a  ffeneral  impassion  of  originality  and 
power.    Ifext  came  the  '*  Disowned,"  and,  in 
1839,  "DeTBWux;"  in  1880,  "Paul  Clifford;" 
and  in  the  next  year,  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
the  '^Siamese  Twins,"    "Eugene  Aram"  ap- 
peared in  1883;  "England  and  the  English," 
in  18S8 ;  the  "Student,"  hi  1886.    Previous  to 
this  he  had  been  for  some  time  editor  of  the 
^  New  Monthly  Magazine."    In  1884  appeared 
the  *'F!]pims  of  the  Rhine"  and  the  "Last 
Days  oi  Pompeii ;"  in  1885,  "  Rienzi,  the  Last 
of  the  THbunes."    In  1887  he  wrote  "  Athens, 
Ito  Jfiiso  and  Fall,"  a  work  of  historical  criti- 
con,  and  "Ernest  Maltravera,"  and  the  con- 
ttonatioa  of  the  same,  "Alice,  or  the  Mys- 
teries^" m  1888 ;  "LeihL  or  the  Sieffe  of  Grana- 
da,^ appeared  in  1840 ;  ^  Night  and  Morning," 
1841;  "Zanoni,"  1842;  and  the  "Last  of  tiie 
fiarona,"  184S.   In  1886  hefirst  entered  the  lists 
a  a  dismatic  writer.    The  "  Duchess  de  la  Yal- 
liSfo'*  was  a  failure,  but  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons  " 
and  **iadhdSen"  were,  on  the  other  hand,  yery 
suceeasCiL    "  Honey,"  a  later  comedy,  was  also 
wen  reeeived.     The  "Poems  and  Ballads  of 
SchDler,^  translated  into  English  metre,  appear- 
ed in   ldt4.    ^'Eva,  the  Hi-omened  Marriage, 
aad  other  Tales  and  Poems,"  preceded  the  liut- 
named*      ^Luoretia,  or  the  Ohildren  of  the 
H^it*^  C^846)2  another  romance,  was  condemn- 
ed  lyy  ttie  critics  as  being  too  mil  of  horrors. 
BJwar  pdblished  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence,  en- 
«ea«AWoid  to  the  Public."   The  "New  Ti- 
^■•j"^  a  satirical  poem,  and  "King  Arthur," 
.  ^^V*^  'vrere  pubhahed  anonymously,  the  latter 
»»«-  ••Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings," 
y  fwJMiahed  in  the  same  year.    In  1860  ap- 
^his   "Cartons,"    a  domestio  norel  of 
'^  Idfj^  life,  first  published  perlodioaUy 
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in  "Blackwood's  Magarine."  "My  Noyel,  or 
Varieties  of  English  Life,"  was  in  the  same 
style  and  equally  well  received.  Meanwhile, 
in  1844,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  Kneb- 
worth  estates  of  his  mother,  and  exchanged,  by 
royal  license,  his  surname  of  Bulwer  for  that  of 
Lytton,  which  he  now  bears.  In  1851  he 
wrote  "A  Letter  to  John  Bull,  Esq.,  on  Affairs 
connected  with  his  Landed  Property  and  the 
Persons  who  live  thereon,"  in  which  pro- 
tectionist views  were  advocated.  In  1845  he 
wrote  the  "Confessions  of  a  Water-patient, 
in  a  Letter  to  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  Esq.,"  in 
which  he  recommended  the  water-cure  to 
overworked  literary  men.  He  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  founding  of  the  guild  of  literature 
and  art,  at  whose  service  he  placed  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  estate,  and  for  which  he  also  wrote 
"Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,  or  Many  Sides  to  a 
Question"  (1852),  a  5-act  comedv  performed  by 
a  comnany  of  amateur  actors.  In  1856  he  was 
electea  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  advocating  the  study  of 
the  classics  and  rejoicing  over  the  increased 
weight  of  British  literature  in  the  intellectual 
balcmce  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  in  the  18th  century.  In  1857 
he  began  to  publish  in  "Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine" a  new  novel,  "What  will  he  do 
with  it  f "  No  living  English  writer  is  more 
read  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  Bulwer. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  nearly  all 
the  living  languages  of  Europe.  In  America  he 
has  found  republishers  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia. — ^Mr.  Bulwer  entered  the 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 
borough  of  St.  Ives  in  1831.  He  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  In  1882,  when  St.  Ives 
had  been  deprived  of  its  representative  by  the 
reform  bill,  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln, which  he  continued  to  represent  until 
1841.  He  did  not  acquhre  in  parliament  any 
general  influence.  His  efforts  to  relieve  news- 
papers from  the  stamp  duties  and  his  speeches 
on  the  copyright  question  are  the  only  points 
of  his  parliamentary  career  at  this  period  of  his 
Ufe  which  have  not  passed  into  oblivion.  He 
adhered  rather  to  the  radical  than  to  the  whig 
branch  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1836  he  pub- 
lished apolitical  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Crisis," 
which  ran  through  7  editions,  and  was  very 
serviceable  to  the  whigs.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1888.  He  was  defeated  by  the  con- 
servative candidates  for  the  borough  of  Lincoln 
in  June,  1841,  and  again  in  July,  1847.  Having 
reentered  parliament  as  a  member  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Herts,  m  the  general  election  of  1852,  as 
a  conservative  and  supporter  of  the  earl  of 
Derby,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  some 
lively  and  well-put  opposition  speeches,  and 
rose  to  the  position  of  an  ornamental  leader  of 
the  party.  Jr  1855  he  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  penny  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bulk  of  his  political  associates. 
At  the  general  election  of  1857  he  was  again 
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retorned  as  member  for  Hert&  In  Jmie^  1858, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Derby  oabinet  as 
saccesBor  of  Lord  Stanley  in  the  offioe  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies. 

BUNAISOB  (ano.  Vanimoara),  a  town  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  India.  It  is 
now  in  rains,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  great 
nnmber  of  temples,  one  of  which  surpasses  in 
size  the  famons  temple  of  Joggeniaut. 

BUNCOMBE.  1.  A  county  of  North  Oaro- 
Hna,  near  the  border  of  Tennessee ;  ace^  450  sq. 
m.,  occupied  in  ffreat  part  by  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  the  Appalaohiaii  system.  The  Bine  Bidge 
is  on  or  near  the  S.  E.  boundary.  The  French 
Broad  river  is  the  principal  stream.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  affords  excellent  pasturage.  In  the  N. 
W.  part  are  celebrated  warm  springs.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  487,014  bnwels  of  Indian 
com,  27,548  of  wheat,  185,804  of  oats,  8,248 
tons  of  hay,  127,677  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,899 
of  tobacco.  There  were  86  com  and  flour  mills, 
7  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  44  churches, 
and  4,682  pupils  attendhig  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1857,  $1,164,265.  The  county 
was  formed  in  1791,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL 
Edward  Buncombe,  an  officer  of  the  continental 
army.  Pop.  18,425;  1,717  being  slaves.  Ashe- 
ville  is  the  capital.  The  ori^  of  the  phrase, 
'* talking  for  Buncombe,'*  is  thus  explained: 
"Several  years  ago,  in  congress,  the  member 
firom  this  district  arose  to  address  the  house, 
without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner 
or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.  Many 
members  left  the  halL  Very  naively  he  told 
those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too ; 
he  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  'he 
was  only  talkmg  for  Buncombe.' "  (Wheeler's 
History  of  N.  C.)  11.  A  north-western  county 
of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  having 
an  area  of  800  sq.  m.  The  Inyan  Keakah  river 
intersects  it  and  the  Sioux  forms  its  W.  boun- 
dary. In  tne  E.  part  is  Ocheyedan  lake.  The 
county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856. 

BUNDEI.OUND,  or  the  Bundkla  Oouhtbt, 
an  extensive  province  of  Hindostan,  between  lat. 
28''  62'  and  26*^  26'  N.,  long.  77*  53'  and  SV  89' 
E.  Area,  18,099  sq.  m. ;  popuktion,  2,260,714. 
li  comprises  the  British  districts  of  Bandah, 
Hummerpoor  and  Oalpee,  Jaloun,  Jeitpoor, 
Churgaon,  Duboi,  and  Gurota,  and  a  number 
of  petty  native  states  and  jaghires,  all  under 
British  protection.  Up  to  1857.  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  North- w  est  Provmces,  but  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  lieutenant-govemor's 
authority  by  the  sepoy  revolt,  it  was  erected, 
with  Gorackpoor,  Benares,  Allahabad,  the 
Lower  Doab,  and  Saugor,  into  a  new  govern- 
ment called  the  Central  JProvinces,  of  which 
Hr.  Grant,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council, 
was  appointed  lieut-govemor.  It  is  a  hilly 
country,  traversed  by  the  8  ranges  of  the  Bindy- 
acbal,  Bandair,  and  Punna,  the  last  of  which  is 
rich  in  diamonds  and  coal.  From  these  moun- 
tiuns  flow  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Bet- 
wah,  Desan,  and  Cane,  all  affluents  of  the  Jum- 
na, which  flows  along  the  N.  £.  boundary.  The 


kXL  produces  almost  every  kind  of  grahi  and 
fruit  known  in  India.  The  climate  is  healthy 
in  some  places,  but  in  others,  chiefly  in  tiie  W., 
is  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  chief  towns  are  Gal- 
pee,  Bandah,  Jhand,  Duttea,  Oorcha,  Jaloon, 
and  Oallinger. — ^The  earliest  dominant  power  in 
Bundelcund,  of  which  there  is  certain  record,  ii 
that  ofthe  Ohundel Ri^poots,  from  the 9th  tc 
the  12th  century.  Under  them  the  coonti) 
reached  its  culmmating  point  of  prosperity,  and 
on  their  decline  was  occupied  by  the  Bundelaa 
a  branch  of  the  Garwha  tribe  of  Rtypoots 
About  1784  the  dbtrict  of  Jhansi  and  a  third 
part  of  eastern  Bundelcund  were  made  over  tc 
the  peishwa,  in  consideration  of  serrices  ren' 
dered  by  him  in  a  contest  with  the  emperor  of 
Delhi.  The  remainder  of  the  country  gradnallj 
became  divided  into  petty  chieftainships ;  incefr 
sant  wars  naturally  followed;  and  inl792th( 
Mahrattas  made  a  partially  succesaful  attempt 
to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.  Soon  after, 
the  peishwa  ceded  to  the  British  the  districts  oi 
Hummerpoor  and  Bandah,  and  in  1817  by  th( 
treaty  of  Poonah  made  over  to  them  all  his  re- 
maining possessions  in  Bundelcund.  Thepowei 
of  the  East  India  company  was  not  established 
in  the  ceded  districts  without  much  resistanc( 
from  the  secondary  chie&dns,  but  after  thdi 
paciflcation  the  country  relnained  comparativel] 
tranquil  until  1867.  It  was  seriously  aiSected  b] 
the  sepoy  rebellion,  though  the  native  prince 
are  said  to  have  generally  sided  with  the  Britisb 
Mutinies  took  place  at  Jhansi  (June  4),  Now 
gpng  (June  10),  and  Bandah  (June  14).  Th< 
rising  at  the  first  of  these  places  was  attended 
with  the  massacre  of  about  70  Europeans,  amonj 
whom  were  19  women  and  28  cluldren.  Th< 
Europeans  at  Nowgong  escaped  by  flight,  an< 
those  at  Bandah  were  protected  by  the  nawani 
of  that  nlace,  a  titular  prince  who  receives  i 
pension  nrom  uie  E.  I.  company.  Sir  Hugh  Bos 
recaptured  Bandah,  Jan.  81, 1858,  and  stonDe< 
Jhansi,  after  a  siege  of  12  days,  April  4.  Ou 
latest  accounts  (July,  1658)  left  him  marchinj 
toward  Oalpee,  where  the  sepoys  had  meanwhil* 
been  gathering  in  great  force.  He  was  opposei 
on  the  route  by  a  body  of  7,000,  commanded  b; 
the  ranee  of  Jhansi  and  a  brother  of  the  Neu 
Sahib,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle. 

BUND-EMIB,  or  Bund-Ehkbb  (anc  Araaset] 
a  Pernan  river,  nipid  and  apt  to  inundate  it 
banlcs.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  empties  int 
Lake  Bakhtegan. 

BUNGE,  ALxzAin>EB,  a  Kusuan  botanist  an 
traveller,  bom  at  Kiev,  Sept.  24,  1803.  H 
was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  after  taking  th 
degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1825,  he  travelled  in  S: 
beria  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai  mom 
tains,  and  then  joined  the  mission  of  th 
academy  of  St  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  He  n 
mained  8  months  at  Pekin,  and  procured  a 
extensive  herbariuuL  In  1883,  by  invitatio 
of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  made 
second  Asiatic  journey,  and  in  1836  settled  i 
professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat  His  prindpi 
pnblioationa  are  catalogues  of  (he  plants  whic 
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liAOolleoted  in  Ghina  and  near  the  Altai  motin- 
UiDSL— Fbedebio  Gsobgs,  brother  of  the  pre- 
oediiig,  a  historical  writer  upon  law,  bom  at 
Ikr,  jCarch  1,  1802.  He  was  edaoated  at 
Dorpat,  and  dnce  1831  has  been  professor  of 
kv there;  and  sinee  1842  has  been  borgomas- 
ter  of  RereL  His  writings,  principally  upon 
{be  history  of  law  and  rights  in  the  countries 
tfoand  the  Baltio  sea^  are  numerous,  and 
valnable. 

BUNION,  a  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the 
ftrst  joint    of  the  great  toe,   is   caused  by 
the  preasare  of  tight  boots  or  shoes.     The 
same  tenn  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  similar 
Idnd  of  swellinjg  on  the  first  Joint  of  the  little 
toe,  or  on  the  instep.    Those  who  are  troubled 
I    vith  bamoDs  have  the  great  toes  turned  out- 
ward and  the  little  toes  inward  to  an  unnatural 
extent,  from  wearing  boots  or  shoes  too  narrow 
Bt  t&e  extremities,  which  force  the  toes  out  of 
&eir  natoial  position.    The  proper  remedy  is 
to  wear  loose  boots  or  shoes  made  of  doth  or  of 
aoft  leather,  with  sufficient  room  for  the  free 
moTement  of  the  toe&  and  space  enough  for 
the  bosioos.    High  heets  should  also  be  discard* 
ed,  as  thej  throw  the  foot  forward  in  the  boot^ 
and  thus  increase  the  pressure  on  the  instep 
and  the  toesb    IHien  a  bumon  is  not  iuflame^ 
the  preasore  may  be  -  partially  removed  by  ap- 
plying orer  it  aud  the  surroundlDg  parts  a 
piece  of  thin  ilnen  or  eilk  spread  with  diachylon 
plaster,  aad  over  the  latter  a  piece  of  thick 
bockskzQ  leather  of  the  same  dimensions,  also 
covered  with  ^achylon,  and  perforated  with  a 
hole  the  oze  of  tiie  bunion;  the  pressure  is 
thus  thrown   an  the  adjacent  parts.     Much 
walking  in  warm  weather  may  bnng  on  inflam- 
ination  oi  the  bunion,  which  then  becomes 
p&mfal ;  in  which  case  poultices,  fomentations, 
Of  leeches  may  be  necessary;  or  if  matter 
bmSf  &d  lanoet  may  be  required    to  give 

Tent  to  it       

BUNKER  TTTTX  a  round,  smooth  elevation 
fa  Charlestown,  Maaa^  110  feet  high,  com* 
siaoding  the  pMeninsula  of  Boston.  It  was  con- 
i^ected  hj  a  li^e  on  its  southern  slope  with 
Breed's  hill,  aboat  75  feet  high,  the  crests  of 
tl^  2  hills  bein^  about  700  yards  apart.  These 
i^i^ts  are  famoas  for  the  battle  fought  on 
Uiem  between  the  British  and  American  forces, 
Jane  17, 1775.  The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that 
time  occupied  by  the  Britush  under  Gen.  Gage, 
who  had  recently  received  large  re^orcements 
noder  Geooab  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton. 
Aroand  Boston,  having  their  head-quarters  at 
C&mbri^ge,  were  tlie  minute  men  of  Massa- 
chiigetta  sad  varioiis  bodies  of  militia  and 
I^ETties  of  volonteera,  as  yet  independent  of 
ctt^  other,  obeying  tiieir  several  commanders, 
burring  httle  of  military  discipliae,  united 
^J  by  their  derotion  to  the  common  cause, 
^  of  whidi  Washington  in  person  was  soon 
^  t^  oommandL  Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the 
^iry  head  of  Massachusetts,  was,  however, 
I  ^  ^neml  regarded  iis  commander-in-chie£ 
«^  Pr&catt,  PatPftrn,  Gridley,  Stark,  and 


Pomeroy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  hi 
the  old  contests  between  England  and  France^ 
served  under  him.  The  beleaguered  and  now 
rednforced  British,  had  determined .  to  begin 
offensive  operations  against  the  rebels.  Tins 
design  became  known  in  the  American  campu 
where  the  daring  counsels  of  the  officers  and 
the  inexperienced  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
once  suggested  the  project  of  anticipating  any 
movement  of  Gen.  Gage.  It  was  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights  of  Charlestown 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  and  GoL 
William  Prescott,  o^Pepperell,. whose  military 
port,  garb,  and  reputation  alike  gave  him 
consequence,  received  command  of  a  brigade 
of  1,000  men  to  execute  this  perilous  enter- 
prise. The  detachments  paraded  soon  after 
sunset,  on  Cambridge  oommon,  where  prayers 
were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the  president 
of  Harvard  college.  At  about  9  o'clock  they 
began  their  march  toward  Oharlestown,  and 
near  the  isthmus  called  Charlestown  neck 
were  joined  by  M%{or  Brooks  and  Qen.  Put- 
nam, and  by  the  wagons  laden  with  intrench- 
ing tools.  Prescott  conducted  Ihem  undis> 
covered  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hill,  and 
thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed's  hill, 
which  was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
command  of  the  town  and  shipping.  There 
the  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  marked  out,  and  a 
little  after  midnight  the  first  sod  was  thrown  up. 
Twice  during  the  night  Prescott  repaired  to 
the  water's  edse  to  be  sure  that  his  party 
was  unobserved,  and  heard  the  drowsy  sen- 
try's cry  from  the  decks  of  the  British  men  of 
war,  "All's  well."  At  dawn  of  day  a  strong 
redoubt,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork 
which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece  of 
low  land  called  the  Slough,  was  already  oom- 

e[»d,  and  was  espied  from  the  ships  in  the 
bor.  These  immediately  brought  their  guns 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  the  cannonade  awoke  the 
citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town,  who  crowd- 
ed to  gaze  with  wonder  upon  the  bulwark 
which  had  so  silently  and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
Gen.  Gage  with  his  telescope  descried  the  tall 
figure  of  Prescott  walking  the  parapet  and  en- 
couraging the  men,  and  asked  quickly,  ^^  Will 
he  fight?^'  "  Yea,  sir,  to  thekst  drop  of  blood," 
waa  the  answer  from  one  who  knew  him. 
Meantime,  amid  an  incessant  shower  of  shot 
and  shells,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
season,  after  having  toiled  all  night,  and  poa* 
sessing  but  scanty  supplies,  the  Americana 
steadily  pursued  theur  work  till  about  11  o'clock. 
At  that  time  the  intrenching  tools  were  re- 
moved by  Putnam  to  Bunker  hill,  with  the 
design  of  forming  a  new  breastwork  there. 
Prescott  stren^ened  his  right  flank  by  some 
troops  thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  left, 
at  the  very  moment  of  battle,  a  fortification 
against  musket  balls  was  completed  by  the  in- 
tertexturo  of  2  rail  fences  ana  the  new-mown 
hay  of  the  meadows.  While  the  military  din 
and  clatter  which  reechoed  fixxm  the  streets  of 
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Boston  fBmoiiiioed  an  lmp«nding  attack,  F)r«a- 
oott  repeatedly  sent  mesBages  to  Cambridge 
asking  for  reftnforeementa  and  provisionfly  and 
Pntnam  went  in  person  to  nrge  the  ezigenciea 
of  the  case.  Yet  Ward  hesitated  to  expose  his 
stores  and  to  risk  a  general  engagement  bj 
weakening  his  main  Iwdj,  and  it  was  not  tiU 
11  o^dock  that  orders  from  him  reached  Stark 
at  Medford  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Presoott 
This  veteran  was  at  the  head  of  600  New 
Hampshire  troops,  and  wiselj  and  warily  led 
them  on  at  a  moderate  paoe^  determined  to 
bring  them  fresh  into  bame.  He  appeared  on 
the  heights  at  about  2  o^dock,  and  took  his 
position  on  the  left  to  maintain  the  rostio  bul- 
wark which  reached  toward  the  Mystic.  At 
the  same  time  Warren  arrived,  and  after  de- 
clining the  command,  which  was  tendered  to 
him  by  Putnam  at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Flresoott 
on  Breed's  hill,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he 
selected  the  place  of  greatest  danger  and  im- 
portance.— Already  the  British  army  of  assault 
nad  landed.  Gen.  Gage  had  decided,  in  oppo- 
ation  to  a  majority  of  his  councU,  to  attack  the 
Americans  in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the 
conviction  that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an 
assault  of  veterans.  At  about  1  o'clock,  in 
plain  sight  of  the  Americans,  28  boats  and 
imrges,  containing  4  regiments  of  infimtry,  10 
companies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  infiemtry, 
and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  in  all  about 
2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  Moulton's 
Point,  a  littie  to  the  north  of  Breed's  hill.  Gen. 
Howe  commanded  the  ru;ht  wing,  which  was 
to  push  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and 
attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  out- 
flank «nd  surround  the  whole  American  party ; 
Gen.  Pigot  commanded  the  left  wing,  which 
was  to  mount  the  hiU  and  force  the  redoubt. 
Reinforcements  were  on  their  way  toward  the 
American  lines  during  the  whole  day,  but  the 
whole  number  who  arrived  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  action  did  not  exceed  1,600  men.  Pres- 
cott  commanded  upon  the  redoubt,  Elnowlton 
and  Stark  on  the  left,  and  Putnam  was  active 
and  efficient  in  various  ways,  now  planning  ad- 
ditional fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  now  scour- 
ing the  whole  pemnsula  to  hurry  up  re^nforoe- 
ments,  and  now  mingling  with,  encourag^g,  and 
threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.  The 
2  columns  of  the  British,  after  partaking  of 
refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault at  a  littie  afl^er  2i  o'dock.  With  their 
scarlet  uniforms  and  flashing  armor  they  pre- 
sented a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  Pig- 
ot's  division  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order, 
discharging  their  musketry,  and  galled  only  by 
a  flanking  fire  from  the  .^jnericans  in  Charles- 
town.  The  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to 
the  strict  command  of  Plresoott^  withhdd  their 
fire  till  the  enemy  had  approached  within  8 
rods,  when  a  tremendous  volley  was  discharged, 
and  nearly  the  whole  front  rank  of  the  British 


iSalL  The  aasailantB,  reeoiEng  for  a  moment, 
agiun  advanced,  and  were  met  by  a  second 
volley  more  effective  than  the  first.  The 
Anmicans  were  all  marksmen,  and  for  t  few 
minutes  an  unremitting  fire  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  2  armies,  till  the  British  starred 
and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of  them  evea 
to  their  boats.  Gen.  Howe's  division  had  in 
like  manner  moved  gallantly  forward,  been  re- 
ceived at  the  distance  of  9  rods  by  a  sheeted 
and  deadlv  fire  from  the  whole  luie  of  the  rail 
fence,  and  forced  after  a  struggle  into  eoo- 
fosion  and  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  mo- 
ments following  this  first  check  given  hj  New 
Eng^d  husbandmen  to  the  veteran  battalions 
of  the  mother  country,  were  employed  by  the 
AmArirtMi  officoTS  in  ohcering  and  praising  the 
men.  Meantime  Ohariestown  neck,  over  which 
recruits  were  hurrying  to  the  action,  was  raked 
by  an  TiTt4)*i""Tig  discharge  of  balls  and  bomb 
shells  from  the  nei^boring  British  batteries  and 
ships;  the  village  of  Ghaiiestown,  from  which 
so  much  annoyance  had  been  experienced 
in  the  first  attack,  was  set  on  fire  by  shells 
thrown  from  Copp's  hiD,  and  its  600  wooden 
^ifices  burst  into  a  blase;  .^d,  while  the 
tiliunder  of  artillery,  the  cracking  of  bomb 
diells,  the  dense  volumea  of  fiame  and  smoke, 
the  crash  of  burning  buildings,  and  the  shonts 
of  the  combatants,  made  a  scene  than  which) 
wrote  Burgoyne,  '^nothing  ever  has  or  ever 
can  be  more  dreadftilly  terrible,"  the  Bntish 
began  ihSir  second  attempt  to  storm  the  re- 
doubt^ firing  musket  shots  as  they  ascended  the 
hilL  The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  was  within  6  rods,  and  then  a  Tolley 
aimed  with  the  fatal  skill  of  sharp-shooters  did 
its  accustomed  execution.  The  British,  how- 
ever, pressed  boldly  forward  in  the  fSftoe  of  a 
contmuous  stream  of  fire,  but  staggered  before 
reaching  the  redoubt,  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances, threats,  and  even  blows  of  the 
ofSoers,  again  gave  way,  and  retreated  in  greatei 
confusion  than  before,  leaving  some  of  theu 
dead  within  a  few  yards  of  the  works.  The 
grass  fence  on  the  left  was  at  the  same  time 
maintained  agunst  Gen.  Howe,  whose  divisioii 
suffered  severely  in  loss  of  men  and  officers 
The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  opposite  shon 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  successfiil  stanc 
of  raw  militia  against  veteran  regolarSi  snc 
the  British  soldiery  in  Boston  re^ftrded  witl 
consternation  the  convoys  of  wounded  whicl 
were  brought  back  to  the  town.  Gen.  Clinton 
who  ftom  Copp's  hill  had  watched  the  action 
now  hurried  over  as  a  volunteer  with  reinforce 
ments.  The  terrible  scene  was  new  to  th< 
American  troops,  but  they  answered  with  cheer 
when  Presoott  cried,  "  If  we  drive  them  bacJ 
once  more,  they  cannot  rally  again."  It  vj^ 
now  discovered  that  the  ammunition  was  neari; 
exhausted,  and  when  the  engagement  was  re 
newed  the  Americans  had  each  only  from  lt< 
4  charges  <rf  powder  left^  and  not  more  than  5^ 
bayonets  in  all  The  British  advanced  mj 
dlviaiona,  from  the  south,  eaat^  and  north-east 
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and  when  close  at  Land  reo^red  the  aazne 
nnrderoos  Tolley  nrhioh  had  nevec  during  the 
daj  been  poured  in  n^n  them  without  making 
tbem  recoil  for  an  instant    They  advanced 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  American  fire 
immediatehr  slackened.    The  last  roond  of  am* 
monition  mot  down  those  of  the  enemy  who 
first  moanted  the  parapet  one  of  whom  was 
MfyorPitcaim.  There  was  lor  some  time  a  huid* 
to-hand  straggle  carried  on  by  the  Americans 
with  their  sow  bayonets,  the  stocks  of  the 
musketB)  tlie    barrels  after  the  stocks   were 
hn^en  ofi^   and  eyen  with  stones,  till,  the 
wings  of  the  Britiah  getting  into  the  rear  of  the 
redoaht,  at  a  little  before  4  o^dock  Prescott 
gave  the  order  fi>r  retreat  He  himself  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  redonbt,  parrying  with  his 
sword  bayonets  which  pierced  his  coat,  and  his 
men  eot  tiieir  way  through  the  2  dirisions  by 
whom  they  were  nearly  sorronnded.     They 
recdTed  a  d^tmetive  yoUey  as  they  left  the 
redoobt,  and  Warren  fell  shot  through  the  head 
with  a  boUet    8tark  and  £no wlton  maintained 
thur  BtadoQ  at  the  rail  fence  till  the  troops  of 
Fresoott  had  left  the  hill,  and  then  retired 
dowlf ,  Pomeroy,  a  yeteran  of  70  yeara^  fir- 
ing lack  upon  the  enemy  till  his  mnsket  was 
shattered  by  a  balL    The  retreat  was  across 
Banker  hilL  where  they  were  encountered  by 
Putnam,  who  liad  been  collecting  reinforce- 
menta^  and  who,  amid  whistling  balls,  sought 
in  Tain  to  rally  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
unfinidied  works  which  he  had  constructed. 
The  retreat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from 
the  Britii^  ships  and  batteries,  but  thertf  was 
00  pursuit  beyond  Ohariestown  neck.    Put- 
ssm,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  direction 
after  the  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hill,, 
nified  a  portion  of  Sie  fbgttiyea,  and  encamped 
&st  n^iit  on  P^rospect  hm.    Prescott  repaired 
to  head-qoarters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so 
little  diaoooraged  that  he  offered  with  8  regi- 
ments to  reooyer  his  post    Indeed,  the  result 
of  the  battle,  though  a  defeat,  had  all  the  moral 
c^et  of  a  Tictory.    The  Americans  had  seen 
soperiar  nnmbera  of  the  disciplined  soldiers  of 
Kngfanfi  retreat  before  their  fire,  and  were 
oonfixnied  in  the  trust  that  their  liberties  would 
bepreaeryed.    The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 
ana  woonded,  by  the  account  of  Gen.  Qage, 
was  atleast  1,054^  among  whom  were  70  com- 
znisaiaaed  ofiSoera  wounded  and  18  killed.    The 
whole  loai  of  the  Americans  was  145  killed  and 
mjaeiMig,  and  804  wounded.    The  death  of  War- 
rm,  one  of  the  most  guileless  and  ablest  of  pa- 
triota^  eaosed  profound  and  nniyersal  sorrow. — 
la  tl^  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within 
the  ledouU  on  Breed^i  hill,  now  stands  the 
obefiak  known  aa  Bunker  hill  monument   It  is 
^  aqoare  abaft,  built  of  Quincy  granite,  221 
fest  in  height,  81  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
15  at  the  top.    Its  foundations  are  enclosed 
li  fce*  under  ground.    Inside  of  the  shaft  Ib  a 
naad  lioDow  cone.  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
nd  4^  feet  at  tne  top,  and  encircled  by  a 
via&ig  stair-case  of  294  stone  steps  which 


leads  to  a  diamber  immediatdy  under  the 
ape^  11  feet  in  diameter.  This  chamber  has 
4  windows^  which  afford  a  wide  yiew  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  contains  2  cannons, 
named respectiyel^  ^'Hancock  '*  and  *' Adams," 
which  were  used  m  many  engagements  during 
the  war.  The  corner-stone  of  this  monument 
was  laid  on  the  60th  anniyersary  of  the  battle, 
June  17, 1825,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  na- 
tion's guest,  when  Daniel  Webster,  pronounced 
an  oration  to  an  inmiense  concourse  of  people. 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion  about  200 
soldiers  of  the  reyolution,  and  40  suryiyors  dT 
the  battle.  The  monument  was  completed  in 
1842,  its  entire  expense  haying  been  oyer 
$150,000 ;  and  on  June  IT,  1848,  it  was  dedi- 
oated.  Daniel  Webster  bdng  again  the  orator, 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his 
whole  cabinet  forming  a  part  of  the  yast 
audience. 

BUKPOOB,  Bttnftjb,  or  Benfub,  a  fort  and 
district  in  western  Beloochistan.  The  fort  is 
built  of  mud  upon  a  large  mound,  apparently 
artificial,  which  the  natiyes  say  was  raised  by 
an  army  of  Ghebers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
chief  of  the  territory  obtains  from  his  subjects 
an  annual  reyenue  of  about  $18,000,  bedde 
oontributions  of  camels,  sheep,  wheat,  ho.  The 
military  force  is  800  cayahry and  2^00  infantry. 

BUN^N,  CHKiBTiAir  Kasl  Josias,  chey- 
alier,  a  G^erman  statesman,  philosopher,  and  the- 
ologian, born  Aug.  25, 1791,  at  Oorbaoh,  ancient 
capital  of  the  German  nrindpalify  of  Wal- 
deck.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  uniyersity 
of  Mfirburg,  and  continued  them  from  1809  to 
1818  at  G6ttingen  under  the  celebrated  Heyne. 
In  1811  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  a  gymnasium 
in  GOttlngen.  He  now  gained  an  academical 
prize  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Athenian  laws  of 
descend  published  in  1818  at  GOttingen.  After 
resigning  his  place,  Bunsen  went  to  Holland 
and  to  Copenhagen  to  study  the  Frison,  Scan- 
dinayian,  and  Icelandic  languages.  In  1815  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  became  acquainted  with 
Klebuhr,  who  henceforth  exercised  a  powerfbl 
influence  on  Bunsen's  scientific  and  political  ca- 
reer. In  1816  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
the  oriental  languages  under  Sylyestre  de  Sacy. 
Then  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  a  young 
American  trayelling  in  Europe ;  but  after  wait- 
ing for  a  long  time  the  arriyal  of  his  nupil  at 
Florence,  Bunsen  went  to  Bome,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  church,  and  renewed  his  relations  with 
Niebuhr.  then  Prussian  minister  there.  Bunsen 
became  Kiebuhr's  priyato  secretary,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  sharer  in  the  lattor's  literary  la- 
bors; and  in  1818  he  became  secretary  of  the 
legation.  IVom  this  time  his  influence  began 
to  be  felt  alike  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
world,  and  in  tiie  political  afikirs  of  his  time. 
The  late  king  of  Prussia  yisited  Bome  in  1824, 
was  pleased  with  the  ardent  but  enlightened 
Protestant  feryor  of  the  secretary,  and  to  this 
are  ascribed  seyeral  reforms  in  the  stete  church 
of  P^ruasia,  which  were  decreed  by  the  king  dnr- 
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ing  his  Bojonm  la  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
world.  When^  in  1824,  Niebnhr  resigned  his 
diplomatio  position,  Bnnsen  was  made  charg6 
d'affaires,  and  in  1827  minister  of  Prussia  near 
^e  holy  see.  "When  the  European  powers 
sought  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Borne  into  order, 
Bnnsen  elaborated  for  the  conferences  the  so- 
called  memorandum  del  Maggio.  He  had  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Leo  XIL  the  celebrated  brief 
regulating  mixed  marriages;  but  when  Gregory 
XYI.  succeeded  Leo,  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican;  and  then 
began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all  semi-Oatho- 
lic  and  semi-Protestant  countries,  a  series  of 
dissensions  between  the  state  and  the  clergy. 
a  contest  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  oi 
several  bishops.  Bunsen,  being  unsuccessful  in 
his  efforts  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope, 
gave  up  lus  diplomatio  position  in  Bome  in 
1887.  and  in  1888  be<»me  Prussian  minister  to 
the  Swiss  federation.  Li  1841  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a 
Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  af- 
ter was  made  ambassador  at  the  court  of  6t 
James.  From  England  he  several  times  visited 
Berlin ;  and  in  1844.  at  the  request  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  presented  several  memoirs  and  pro- 
jects concerning  the  introduction  into  Prussia 
of  a  representative  form  of  government,  model* 
led  as  &r  as  possible  on  the  English  standard. 
After  the  outbreak  in  1848  Bnnsen  strong- 
ly favored  the  cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
against  Denmark,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in 
&glish,  under  the  titie,  ^^  Memoir  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Bights  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  presented  to  Viscount  Palmerston 
April  8, 1848.*'  His  convictions,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  diet  in  Frankfort  for  the 
nnion  of  Germany  under  the  king  of  Prussia, 
as  emperor,  and  he  supported  this  move- 
ment in  several  pamphlets.  In  1849,  in  the 
name  of  Prussia,  he  partidpated  in  tiie  con- 
ferences at  London,  and  protested  in  1850 
against  the  decisions  of  tne  London  proto- 
col, whidi  in  thename  of  England,  France,  Aus- 
tria, and  Bussia,  settied  the  question  of  Schles- 
wig, as  he  contended,  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
war,  Bunsen's  sympathies  were  with  the  west- 
ern allies,  contrary  to  the  will  and  opinion  of 
the  cabinet  which  ^e  represented  at  London. 
This  fact,  and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistic 
turn  of  the  Prusuan  court  and  government, 
weakened  the  favor  which  for  more  than  20 
years  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Toward  1853  he  fell  into  disgrace,  resigned  his 
diplomatic  functions,  and  ret&ed  to  an  active 
and  studioQs  private  life.  He  established  him- 
self in  the  dty  of  Heidelberg,  whose  nniver- 
sity,  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  Protestant- 
ism, was  at  the  beginning  of  1848  the  focus  of 
moderate  liberal  ideas.  Bunsen  holds  there 
the  position  of  a  leader  and  diampion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Christian  church;  opposing 
sternly  all  limitations  of  rdigious  liberty,  wheth- 


er exercised  by  Roman  or  Lutheran,  by  the 
sacerdotal  or  civil  powers.    The  most  recent  of 
his  publications  of  this  character  is  entitled 
"Signs  of  the  Times"  (Leipsic,  1866-'56,2Tok), 
which  was  followed  by  "  God  in  History,"  in 
1857.    During  this  period  he  refused  the  offer 
of  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg  to  elect  him 
to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies.— Bnn- 
sen's  literary  activity  has  been  displayed  in 
various  intellectual  fields.    During  his  residence 
in  Bome^  in  conjunction  with  NieDuhr,he  stud* 
led  Boman  antiquities,  and  made  various  histori- 
cal researches  upon  the  philosophy  of  langnsge 
and  religion,  and  their  influence  in  the  world's 
history.    He  united  the  study  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy with  Biblical  and  liturgical  studies,  and 
with  researches  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
In  1826,  under  Ohampollion,  who  was  then  at 
Bome,  he  studied  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
As  the  result  of  these  labors  we  have  the  great 
work,  "Egypt*s  Place  in  Universal  History" 
(Hambm-g  and  Gottingen,  1845-'67,  6  vols.), 
a  book  divided  into  5  parts,  each  compos- 
ing a  distinct  whole.    Most  or  his  other  pub- 
lications  bear    on  theological   and  political 
questions.    Among  them  ^Hippolytus  andhis 
Times,  or  the  Life  and  the  Teaching  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  under  the  Emperors  Oommodns  and 
Alexander  Severus^'  (Leipsic,  1853,  2  vols.),  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  productions 
of  the  present  epoch  in  the  field  of  theological 
literature.    From  the  press  of  Brookhans,  d 
Leipsic,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1858  the 
first  semi- volume  of  his  "  Complete  Bible-work 
for  the  Christian  Community^'  (VoVMrd)^^ 
Bihelwerh  fSar  die  Gemeinde).    This  compre- 
hensive work,  whic^  has  engaged  GheTalier 
Bunsen's  attention  for  many  years,  will  h^ 
brought  out  in  8  great  divisions,  the  1st  di- 
vision in  4,  the  2d  in  8  Yolnmes»  and  the  3d 
division  in  1,  altogether  in  S  volumes,  which 
will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  4  fiemi-volumes  a 
year,  so  as  to  complete  the  entire  publi(»tion 
in  4  yeare^  from  1868  to  1862.    The  1st  division 
will  contun  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  viz. :  the  Law,  tiiie  Prophets,  and  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  books  of 
the  New  Testamwt,  with  copious  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  the  translated  text  The^ 
division  will  be  a  continuation  and  completian  of 
the  first,  under  the  title  of  ^  Bible  Texts  his- 
torically arranged  and  explained."    The  3d  di- 
vision, under  the  tities,  ^^  Bible  ffistory,''  the 
"Everlasting  Kingdom  of  God,"  *^Life  of  Jesus,' 
isCj  will  present  a  consideration  of  the  great 
events  and  personages   of  the  old  and  nev 
covenants.    The  author  states  that  the  trans 
lation  will  aim  at  presenting  a  dose  but  im 
proved  rendering  of  the  original  text,  and  a 
producing  a  work  which  ^aU  not  only  prov 
useful  to  theologians  and  scholars,  but  to  th 
people  at  large. 

BUNTING,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  o 
the  order  paeierei^  tribe  eonirottre$^  family^'* 
fiUida^  and  Buh-isanily  emberiMiTue;  charactei 
UEed  by  an  acute  conical  biU,  with  a  straight  c 
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Mir^ftnlg^i  oolmeiif  and  viih  the  lateral  maiv 
ginsflmoated;  tiie  interior  of  tiie  upper  mandible 
with  ft  palatio  knob ;  the  wings  moderate  and 
Bomewbat  pointed ;  tarsi  abont  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe,  and  scaled;  hind  toe  robost  and 
longer  than  the  inner ;  daws  slender  and  gen- 
eraUjcarred.  Among  the  genera  are  «iar;>iea(Pr. 
Bonap.),  of  which  a  well-known  speoies  is  the 
Uack-throated  banting  {E,  Americana^  GmeL), 
vidi  tibe  fore  part  of  the  head  greenish  olive, 
hiod  head,  neck,  and  cheeks  dark  ash-graj ; 
streak  oTer  eje  and  lower  mandible,  lower  neck, 
and  middte  of  the  breast  yellow ;  chin  white, 
throat  Uaok,  sides  gray,  abdomen  white,  and 
ksserwing  ooYerts  bright  chestnat;  length  6^ 
inches;  feniale  withontthe  black  on  the  throat. 
This  bird  arriTes  in  the  New  England  states  from 
&e  sonth  shoot  the  middle  of  May,  and  returns 
early  in  September,  spending  the  winter  beyond 
the  fimits  of  tiie  United  States ;  it  consumes 
caterpiUans,  insects,  and  immense  numbers  of 
caoker-wonns  early  in  the  summer;  it  also  eats 
seeds  of  yarions  grasses.    The  nest  is  made  on 
the  groond,  and  the  eggs  are  5,  white,  speckled 
vith  black.    Birds  of  this  genus  are  found  also 
in  Asia,  Eorope,  and  South  America;  they 
frequent  boshes  and  open  cultivated  fields, 
seeking  thdr  food  on  the  ground ;   there  are 
about  13  species  described.    The  genus  enibe' 
rua  (linn.)^  of  which  familiar  species  are  E, 
kerU^anoj  and  E.  fmlicaia.  contains   about 
30  species,  scattered  over  the  old  and  new  world, 
esp^^ally  the  former;  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter they  collect  in  flocks,  in  which  they  remain 
imtil  spring;  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  preceding  genus.   Thegenus|?/6c^ropAan«« 
(MeyerX  contnns  4  speoiea,  among  which  are  the 
fflow-bonting  (P.  nkdlMj  Dnn.))  and  the  Lap- 
land lark-bimting  (P.  LappanicuSy  Linn.),  re- 
markable for  their  long  hind  toe,  and  very  long 
and  nearly  straight  daw.    In  winter  they  live 
in  temperate  Europe  and  North  America,  going 
to  the  fiff  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  asso- 
ciate in  flocks  in  open  mountainous  districts, 
nmning  qaickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of 
«ed^  Alpine  fruits,  and  msects ;  the  nest  is 
made  in  fiasores  of  rocks  or  on  graa^  hillocks. 
O^TfiingiUida,  as  many  species  of  sparrows 
aod  finchei^  are  in  various  localities  called  bunt- 
inp. 

BUSrriNQ,  Jabbz,  D.D.,  an  English  minis- 
ter of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection, 
hem  at  Monjash,  Derbyshire,  in  1778,  died 
in  loadaB,  June  16,  1858.  Both  his  par- 
ents were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection, and  removed  to  Manchester  when  he 
▼as  a  child.  While  in  the  grammar-school 
there  be  attraoted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Perci  val, 
Thoonployed  him  as  his  amanuensis,  and  at 
ha  death  made  him  one  of  his  executors. 
^HtOe  yet  in  his  youth  he  became  a  member  of 
t^  Wesl^an  church ;  entered  the  travelling 
oiDnectkm  in  the  vear  1799,  andjoined  the  con- 
^rence  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was 
appointed  to  Oldham  drouit.  After  travellmg 
ijeaishe  came  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ooke,  who 


selected  him  for  the  missionary  work,  designing 
to  have  him  sent  to  Gibraltar.  For  some  cause 
or  other  this  design  was  not  carried  out,  and  he 
was  sent  to  London,  where  he  labored  with 
much  success  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a 
pulpit  and  platform  orator.  After  remaining  2 
years  in  London  he  was  removed  to  Manchester, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in  a  con- 
troversy with  some  disaffected  Melodists.  In 
this  controversy  he  gave  such  evidence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Wesdeyan  Methodism 
as  excited  the  admiration  of  .the  people,  and 
secured  for  him  tbe  fftvor  of  the  entire  body  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  4  tunes  president 
of  the  Methodist  conference ;  officiated  during  17 
years  as  misnonary  secretary;  during  8  years  as 
editor;  since  1886,  when  the  theological  school 
was  established,  as  president  of  that  institution, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  the  aclmowledgea 
leader  of  the  Methodists,  superintending  the 
interests  of  the  body  at  home  and  abroad, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  influence  was  felt  in 
other  evangelical  denominations,  and  also  in 
the  political  world,  statesmen  frequentiy  re- 
sorting to  him  for  advice.  .Although  his  sphere 
of  activity  was  so  great,  he  derived  only  the 
ordinary  emoluments  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
namely,  a  yearly  salary  of  £150,  with  house- 
rent  and  taxes.  During  all  the  distractions 
connected  with  the  secessions  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Wesleyan  body,  Dr.  Bunting  re- 
mained a  firm,  unwavering  adherent  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
church  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  John 
Wesley,  and  to  his  influence  and  indefiEitigable 
zeal,  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  Wesleyan 
connection. 

BUNTZLAU,  or  BxTNZLAtr,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Bober.  In  the  market  place  stands 
a  monument  to  the  Bussian  general  Eutusofl^ 
who  died  here  in  181 8.  The  town  also  contains 
an  orphan  asylum,  schools,  and  several  factories. 
Buntzlau  chinaware  is  much  valued  in  Ger- 
many. Pop.  about  6,700.  The  poets  Opitz 
and  Tscherning  were  bom  here. 

BUNWUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Hlanon, 
Malay  archipelago,  about  60  miles  from  Min- 
danao. It  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets, 
coral  banks,  and  dangerous  reefig,  except  at 
one  point  on  the  E.  side,  where  good  anchor- 
age can  be  obtained.  It  is  9  miles  long,  and 
4i  broad.  This  island  is  in  possession  of  a 
piratical  chief  of  Selangan,  and  is  resorted  to 
as  a  rendezvous  of  the  fllanon  pirate  fleets. 

BUNYAN,  JoHH,  the  author  of  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in 
.1628,  died  Aug.  81,  1688.  His  father  was  a 
tinker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 
business,  giving  him  a  very  imperfect  education. 
It  has  been  usual  with  the  biographers  of  Bun- 
yan  to  attribute  to  him  an  idle,  vagrant,  and  dis- 
solute youth,  but  this  in  a  great  degree  is  owing 
to  Bunyan's  own  strain  of  self-condenmation.  In 
after  years,  when  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
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obloqny  and  aocased  of  the  very  vioes  wbiob  be 
bad  laid  to  bis  own  cbarge.  be  indignantly  de- 
fended bimself  and  denied  tbe  truth  of  the 
allegations.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  his  early  manhood  was  stained  with  grosa 
impnrity,  and  a  careful  reading  of  bis  carious 
autobiography,  *^  Grace  abounding  to  tbe  Chief 
of  Sluners/^  will  convince  the  student  that  be 
only  adopts  the  extravagant  style  of  the  Puri* 
tans.  He  acknowledges  a  babit  of  profane 
swearing,  but  says  that  be  was  cured  of  this  by 
a  single  well-timed  rebuke.  He  appears  to  have 
been  very  fond  of  playing  at  tip-cat^  and  dan* 
oing  on  the  village  green,  as  weU  as  ringing  tbe 
church  bells.  l3l  ti^ese  amusements  be  in  time 
came  to  look  npon  as  sinful,  and  bemoaned 
as  if  be  bad  committed  irreparable  evil.  At 
&e  age  of  17  be  enlisted  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  bis 
career  is,  that  be  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Leicester,  and  escaped  death  by  permitting  a 
fellow-soldier  to  take  bis  place  as  a  sentinel,  and 
thereby  lose  bis  life.  Bunyan  always  r^^ded 
this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His 
military  experience  was  eventually  reproduced 
in  bis  writings,  esp^ially  in  bis  *'Holy  War,'' 
written  after  the  completion  of  the  '^Pilgrim's 
Progress."  Soon  after  the  campaign  of  1645 
he  returned  home  and  married  one  as  poor  as 
bimself.  He  now  partook  of  that  religiona 
enthusiasm  which  was  spreading  aU  over  tbe 
land;  and  be  became  distressed  by  doubts  re- 
garding the  safety  of  bis  soul,  and  sufEered  all 
tbe  horrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine 
themselves  forever  shut  out  from  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  given  up  to  the  powers  of  bell.  Dur- 
Uig  the  year  which  be  assigns  as  the  period  of 
bis  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  extreme. 
Now  he  would  imagine  that  only  the  Jews  could 
be  saved,  and  agiun  that  the  Turks  and  not  tbe 
Christians  were  true  believers.  At  last  his  mind 
became  more  quiet,  his  soul  was  gradually  com- 
forted, and  be  oegan  to  preach  to  the  poor  peo* 
pie  of  Bedford.  He  had  been  5  years  engaged 
m  this  occupation,  when  the  restoration  placed 
power  in  the  hands  of  tbe  cavaliers,  and  in 
common  with  many  he  was  imprisoned.  In 
Bedford  gaol,  tbe  place  of  his  incarceration, 
be  remained  npward  of  12  p^ears.  Hisfaitn 
was  put  to  the  trial  many  times,  as  be  was 
constantly  told  that  if  he  would  give  up  preach- 
ing he  should  at  obce  be  set  at  liberty,  yet  be 
always  answered:  "K  you  let  me  go  to-day,  I 
will  preach  again  to-morrow."  Nothing  could 
shake  his  resolution,  neither  sneers,  nor  threats, 
nor  his  own  health,  nor  the  condition  of  bis 
fiunily  suffering  from  poverty.  Not  being  able 
to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made 
tagged  laces  to  support  himself  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  nad  been  blind  from  her  birth. 
These  laces  were  furnished  to  peddlers,  and  while 
employed  in  this  mechanical  way,  be  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  prisoners. 
He  bad  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
which,  with  Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  was  a 
constant  companion,  and  such  hours  as  he  could 


devote  to  composition,  were  now  spent  in  nlig. 
ioQS  writing,  many  of  his  papers  oeiog  againgt 
the  Quakers,  whom  be  coroially  disliked.   Tlie 
misery  of  bis  family,  and  his  own  eonnge^ 
at  last  prevailed  with  those  in  power:  tbe  rigor 
of  his  confinement  was  relaxedl  and  in  1671  he 
was  freed  altogether.    In  1678  ne  pabbahed  the 
1st  part  of  bis  "Pilgrim's  Progrees,"  only  one 
polfoct  copy  of  wbidi  is  known.    To  tbe  cor- 
rector of  the  press  be  is  indebted  for  a  little  im- 
provement in  the  syntax  and  eipelling,  but  not  a 
single  scene  or  line  of  that  immortal  work  was 
suggested  to  him  by  others.    When  be  bad  en- 
tire^ completed  the  1st  part,  be  showed  it  to 
some  of  his  friends,  and  was  generally  annoyed 
by  thdr  criticisms,  they  being  dirided  in  sentir 
ment  whether  it  should  appear  or  not;  bnthe 
finally  wisely  decided  to  publish  it.    At  first  it 
reached  but  a  small  claas  of  the  comnraiuty,  al- 
though bailed  by  them  witii  delight ;  bnt  in  the 
same  year  a  2d  edition  was  published  with  great 
saocess.  From  10  to  15  editions  were  issued  da> 
ing  the  author's  life,  and  be  bad  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  bis  work  was  read  and  re-read 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  EngUmd,  Scotland, 
among  tbe  Protestants  of  Holmd,  the  Hogue- 
nots  of  Prance,  and  the  settlers  of  New  England. 
In  1684  be  published  tbe  2d  part  of  it,  and 
soon  afterward  bis  "Holy  War,"  nowlitderead. 
He  continued  to  preach  without  further  molea- 
tation,  and  every  year  made  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, where  be  drew  together  at  all  times  a 
large  concourse  to  listen  to  bis  sermons.  lathe 
summer  of  1688  he  took  cold  fromridingina 
heavy  rain  after  a  benevolent  visit  to  recondlo 
an  angry  father  to  bis  son.    He  died  at  his 
lodgings  in  Snowbill,  and  was  buried  in  the 
grave-yard    of   Bunhill-fiel^  London.    His 
great  fame  rests  upon  his  "IHlgrim's  Progress. 
Of  this  the  editions  have  been  almost  inna- 
merable,  as  wdl  as  its  imitations.  Yet  fiasdnat- 
ing  asitis  to  the  young  and  old,  learned  and  nn- 
learned  alike,  for  full  100  years  it  was  cherished 
by  tbe  lowly  and  obscure  before  its  merits  were 
appreciated  by  tbe  great.    No  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  or  ^ 
number  of  pilgrims  its  examples  have  cheered 
and  sustained  in  their  Journey  throngh  life. 
The  story  of  Ohristian,  his  despair  and  stmcgl^ 
his  escape  from  bis  neighbors  Pliable  and  Ob- 
stinate, bis  contempt  for  tbe  counsels  of  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  who  dwelt  in  tbe  town  a 
Oamal  Policy  and  went  to  church  in  Morahty, 
bis  meetings  at  the  wicket-gate  and  the  bouse 
Beautiftd,  bis  dreadful  fight  with  Apollyon,  his 

Sissage  through  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
eath,  and,  m  truth,  tbe  whole  of  bis  triam- 
phant  pilgrimage,  will  ever  charm  the  reader, 
fcom  one  gifted  with  tbe  world-wide  genius  of 
Bacon,  to  the  humblest  rustic,  "never  heard  of 
half  a  mile  from  home."— Bobkbt,  the  last  male 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Bunyan,  bom  in  1775, 
died  at  Lincolin,  England,  Nov.  27, 1856. 

BUOL-SOHAUESSTEIN,  Kabl  FtoiM»A5D, 
count,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  Hay  17^ 
1797,  has  been  successively  ambassador  at  Stuttr 
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gfft^Mn,  and  in  18i8,  for  ft  short  time,  at  St 
Petenbug.  Buboequentlj  he  was  eeleotad, 
with  Baron  Meyendor^  to  aid  Prince  Schwans- 
ei^  in  the  confoenoea  at  OhntltK,  and  at  a 
literperiod  he  attended  those  of  Dresden.  In 
1851  1»  officiated  as  ambassador  in  London, 
Ytee  he  niooeeded  in  smoothing  the  diffioolties 
whidL  Ittd  ariaai  between  the  English  and 
ioBbiaa  govemmeQts^  on  the  subject  of  Lom« 
bfirdy.  Mtor  the  death  of  Prince  Bohwarzen- 
berg' hems  appointed,  April  11, 1852,  to  sao- 
eeed  Mm  as  preodent  of  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
and  as  mimater  of  fordgn  afOiirs;  positiona 
vluch  be  eontinnes  to  hold.  In  1856  he  pre> 
aded  at  Yieona.  orer  the  conferences  of  Rns- 
Buand  the  allied  j^wers,  and  in  1856  attended 
the  eoDgnsiof  Paris,  where  he  signed,  on  behalf 
of  AoBtria)  the  general  treaty  of  peace  of  Kfluroh 
SO,  aad  on  A{iril  16,  a  separate  treaty  concern* 
iqglmirtt  alone.  In  the  complications  of  Ans* 
titt  vith  Switaerland  and  Sardinia,  and  on 
TarioosetiMroocasions^  Gonnt  Baol  has  exhibited 
gnat  good  aooso  and  moderation. 

BUOKALEKTI,  Bkbbabdo,  an  Italian  artist, 
bom  at  noreaoe  in  1586,  died  in  1608.  He 
ioTeotsd  aeverd  faydranlio  machines,  and  the 
inventiQn  of  hand-grenades  has  also  been  at* 
triboted  to  biBL  He  improved  the  scenic  dec* 
Ofratiooa  of  tiie  theatres,  and  invented  machines 
for  cbaaaiw  tliem. 

BUONMLOTTL,  Tiufpo,  descended  from 
an  Italian  jSunih,  bom  in  Pisa,  Kot.  11,  1761, 
died  ja  Psiii^  Sept.  15, 1887.  He  received  an 
eicelleat  education  under  the  aospices  of  the 
gnnd  doke  Leopold,  bnt  forfeiting  the  friend- 
ship of  that  prince,  onaoconnt  of  his  sympathies 
with  the  French  revdntionists,  he  resorted  to 
Ooniea,  where  he  commenced  a  jonmal  of  so 
minaxoaJUKj  a  ehaiiwster,  that  he  became  in- 
volred  in  clUBcnllies  with  the  government 
After  haring  spent  some  time  in  Sardinia, 
^iure  he  was  invited  to  draw  np  a  liberal  con- 
futation for  the  peoirfe,  he  eventoally  repaired 
to  Paris  to  nrge  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
CocBcan  island  of  St.  Pierre,  for  annexation  to 
fnoc^  Prench  dtuenship  was  conferred  npon 
Itim:  he  was  employed  in  important  misdons  in 
Comca  sod  OnegliiK  and  oecame  an  ardent 
Pfttiaaa  of  the  Terrorists.  Having  been  de- 
t«ao&  lor  some  time  in  prison  after  the  fall  of 
Bobofttrre^  he  founded  the  Pantheon  associa- 
^ttdwhen  this  was  diaaolved  by  the  gov- 
eraiiiflQtihe  joined  the  eonspiracy  of  Sabeni;  was 
■^Qteooed  to  transportatacm,  but  was  finally  per- 
Biitted  to  retire  to  Geneva,  and  afterward  went 
to  Broaaels,  where  he  published,  in  1828.  his 
On^intwn  de  Babeuf.  Betnming  to  Paris 
i^tberevolntion  of  1880,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
fa  fife  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

BUOKABOTTI,  Mxotxl  Ajtoxlo,  an  Italian 
P«^  oephew  to  the  great  liichel  Angelo, 
^^  at  floranoe  in  1568,  died  Jan.  11) 
^^  Be  was  reoeived  into  the  academy 
^ioioative  town  at  the  aae of  17.  He  waa 
^ffrard  admitted  into  tihe  academy  d4XUk 
fnsKo^  and  took  pert  in  editiiig  ita  great  dio- 


tkmary.  He  edited  the  poems  of  his  uncle, 
and  composed  2  comedies,  Im  Fieera  and  Za 
IbnciOf  tne  former  of  which  is  divided  into  5 
days,  with  5  acts  to  each  day. 

BtlONINSEGlTA,  Dtjooio  di,  an  old  Italian 
painter  who  flourished  at  Sienna  from  about  1282 
to  1815.  His  principal  work  was  an  altar-piece 
for  the  cathedral  of  Sienna. 

BUONONOINI,  GiovAMNi  Battista,  an 
Italian  composer,  bom  in  1658,  at  Modena,  died 
during  the  18th  century.  In  1697  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  soon  after  to  Berlin,  where  his 
opera  Pol^emo  had  great  success.  After 
livinff  a  while  at  Rome,  he  went,  in  1720,  to 
London,  and  became  there  one  of  the  most 
powerfol  rivals  of  HandeL  Every  thing  in  Eng- 
land, at  that  time,  was  made  to  bear  upon  par^ 
politics,  and  Buononcini  became  the  &vorite  of 
the  whigs,  while  Handel  was  supported  by  the 
tories.  But  upon  a  trial  of  skill,  in  an  opera  of 
their  joint  composition,  the  talent  and  taste  of 
Buononcini  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the 
genios  of  his  rival 

BUOYS,  floating  objects  formed  of  cork, 
wood,  boiler  plate  iron,  dca.  usnally  hollow  like 
a  cask,  and  stron^y  hoopeo^  which  are  moored 
on  tiie  water  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
tide.  They  are  either  to  mark  a  shoal,  and 
so  to  enable  vessels  to  navigate  a  channel  in 
safety,  or  in  rivers  and  harbors  they  are  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels  to 
make  £ut,  insteiEid  of  letting  go  their  anchors. 
Buoys  are  used  also  to  point  out  the  place  at 
which  an  anchor  or  a  cablfi  has  been  let  go 
near  the  shores — ^Bell  buoys,  recently  intro- 
duced, are  floating  platforms  of  plate  iron,  with 
a  mast  supporting  a  bell,  and  a  rail  around  the 
platform  to  give  security  to  persons  taking  ref- 
uge upon  them. 

B  UPALUS,  an  andent  Greek  sculptor,  of  a 
fiunily  long  celebrated  as  statuaries,  flourished 
at  Ohioa  about  500  B.  0.  He  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  best  known  for  their  satirical 
conflict  with  the  poet  Hipponax.  Augustus 
adorned  many  of  the  Boman  temples  with 
works  of  the  2  brothers,  who  used  the  pure 
white  marble  of  Faros.  Fausanias  represents 
Bupalns  as  being  an  elegant  architect  as  well  as 
a  sculptor. 

'  BUFHONIA  (Gt.  /Soim^p.  oz-killer),  an  an* 
dent  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  14th  of  Sdrophorion,  on  the  Acropolis, 
in  honor  of  Zeus.  Barley  and  wheat  were 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  oz  destined  for  the 
sacrifice  was  permitted  to  go  and  eat  the  seeds, 
when  a  priest  armed  with  an  axe  sprang  for- 
ward and  slew  the  oz,  and  then  secreted  him* 
self.  The  other  priests,  as  if  not  knowing  the 
author  of  the  deed,  made  inquiry,  and  failing  to 
ascertain  any  thing,  for  lack  of  a  better  victim 
arraigned  the  aze,  found  it  guilty,  and  condemn- 
ed it    The  Bu^ouia  were  also  called  Diipolia. 

BURBAGE,  BiOHABD,  an  associate  of  Shake- 
speare, and  actor  of  his  trac^c  parts,  died  liaroh, 
1620.  Of  his  abilities  there  is  litUe  notice, 
except  from  one  or  two  contemporary  authora 
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by  whom  bis  name  is  inddentally  mentioned. 
A  contemporary  epitapb,  in  wbicb  be  is  mncb 
prused,  is  extant  In  160S  be  was  one  of  tbe  ac- 
tors to  wbom,  in  company  witb  William  Sbake- 
speare,  a  license  was  granted  by  James  I. 

BUBBEGE,  HxNBT,  an  officer  in  tbe  Ameri* 
can  revolntion^  bom  in  Boston,  Jnne  8, 1754, 
died  at  New  London^  Conn.,  Oct  2, 1848.  He 
joined  the  American  army  at  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  war,  and  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant 
In  1777  be  was  made  captain  in  a  regiment  of 
artillery  in  the  Massachnsetts  line.  He  was 
with  the  army  at  Cambridge,  was  employed 
near  New  York  till  tbe  British  evacuated  that 
city,  was  in  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  nnder 
Washington,  and  sh£a*ed  in  the  conflicts  of 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  in  the  winter's 
snfferings  at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  perilous 
retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  in  tbe  battle 
of  Monmouth.  He  retired  at  tbe  dose  of  the 
war  with  the  brevet  rank  of  ma^on  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  under  Gen.  Wayne  in  the 
Indian  wars  on  the  western  frontier,  and  for  4 
years  held  conmiand  of  Fort  Mackinaw.  In  the 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  he  beld  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier-generaL 

BUROKHARDT,  Johanit  Kael,  a  German 
astronomer,  born  at  Leipsic,  April  80, 1778,  died 
in  Paris,  June  21, 1825.  He  was  educated  in 
practical  astronomy  under  Zach  at  Gotha,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  in  1797  to  Lalande 
at  Paris,  where  be  was  appointed  in  1799  ad- 
junct professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitndes,  and 
after  the  death  of  Lalande,  in  1807,  became 
director  of  the  observatory  of  the  military 
school.  He  distinguished  himself  by  bis  calcu- 
lations of  the  orbits  of  comets,  translated  into 
German  the  first  2  volumes  of  the  Micaniqus 
eileate  of  Laplace,  published  many  astronomi- 
cal tables,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  for  the 
academy  of  sciences. 

BURCKHARDT,  Johaott  Ludwio,  a  Swiss 
traveller,  born  at  Lausanne,  Nov.  24, 1784^  died 
in  Cairo,  Oct  17. 1 817.  He  was  descended  from 
a  patrician  family  of  Basel,  and  after  studying 
at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  went  to  England  in 
July,  1806,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  embraced  tbe  plan 
which  the  latter  suggested  of  exploring  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  He  passed  the  next  2  or  8 
Ein  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabio 
age,  and  on  March  2, 1809,  sailed  for  the 
»rranean,  arriving  at  Malta  in  April,  and 
there  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan 
merchant  Thence  be  sailed  for  Syria,  and  on 
arriving  on  its  coast  joined  a  caravan  and  fortb- 
with  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where  be  made  a 
protracted  stay,  engaged  with  bis  Arabio  studies, 
and  in  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
character  and  customs,  that  afterward  in  times 
of  trial  and  danger,  when  be  was  suspected  of 
being  a  spy,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  not  only  as  a 
true  but  as  a  learned  Mussulman.  In  July,  1810, 
be  left  Aleppo  on  a  journey  to  Palmyra,  thence 
through  the  country  of  the  Hauran  to  Damas- 
ons.    He  visited  the  £amous  ruins^  but  was  pre? 


vented  from  at  once  going  to  the  Hauran  by 
tbe  treachery  of  the  Arabs,  although  he  re- 
mained 6  weeks  in  Damasons,  and  went  to 
Lebanon,  the  territory  of  the  Drus^  Mount 
Hermon,  and  other  places  in  Syria.  He  then 
in  a  fatiguing  journey  of  26  days  explored  this 
obscure  country  of  the  Hauran,  the  Humnitis  of 
the  Romans,  nnding  many  vestiges  of  ancient 
cities  and  Greek  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Tnjan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Jan.  1811,  he  undertook 
excursions  into  the  desert  toward  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  was  robbed, 
stripped  to  the  skin,  and  failed  in  accomplishing 
any  of  the  objects  of  bis  journey.  In  Feb.  he 
again  repaired  to  Damasons,  made  another 
journey  mto  the  Hauran,  transmitted  an  ao- 
oount  of  bis  discoveries  there  to  England,  and 
on  June  18  departed  for  tbe  Dead  sea.  He 
explored  its  eastern  shores,  visiting  many  places 
oeiebrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  afterward 
the  ruins  of  tbe  city  of  Petra,  which  had  not 
been  visited  by  any  modem  European  before 
bimselfl  F^rooeeding  toward  Akaba,  be  Joined 
a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of  £1  Jih, 
and  passing  a  short  distance  to  the  north  d 
Suez,  journeyed  on  to  Cairo.  His  first  employ- 
ment at  Cairo  was  to  draw  up  a  detailed  account 
of  his  journey  through  Arabia  Petrsea ;  and  then 
be  turned  his  attention  to  an  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Finding  no  opportunity,  he 
made  a  journey  into  Nubia,  visiting  the  princi- 
pal ruins  of  the  Nile;  be  visited  and  described 
the  majestic  temple  of  Aboo  8ambool,  which  was 
afterward  opened  by  Belzoni.  On  March  3, 
1814)  be  joined  at  Esneh  a  caravan  of  aboat  50 
slave  merchants,  and  after  suffering  innumer- 
able trials  and  privations,  be  arrived  on  Jane 
26  at  Bnakin  on  tbe  Red  sea,  where  he  took 
passage  for  Jiddah,  landing  there  on  July  IB. 
His  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  determiaea 
to  Doake  a  direct  application  to  Mehemet  Ah, 
then  at  Jayef,  to  learn  whether  be  would  accept 
a  bill  upon  Burckhardt^s  correspondent  at  Cairo, 
and  order  bis  treasurer  at  Jiddah  to  pay  it.  ^  This 
application  was  made  through  the  pasha's  Ar- 
menian physician,  and  before  tbe  result  ooqIq 
be  known  to  Burckhardt^  Mehemet  Ali,  acci- 
dentally bearing  of  bis  condition,  despatched  fl 
messenger  to  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  request- 
ing him  to  repiur  at  Tayef.  Burckbardt  at  onc€ 
obeyed  tbe  command,  and  on  being  presented 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  Burckbardt  clearly  perceived 
that  be  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  spy  of  th« 
English  government,  although  be  was  well  re- 
ceived by  tbe  jiasha,  and  eventually  obtained 
his  permission  to  visit  Mecca  during  tbe  last  days 
of  the  month  of  Ramadan.  Accordingly,  oQ 
Sept.  7,  be  departed  with  other  pilgrims  for  tb« 
holy  dty,  and  arrived  at  Mecca  2  days  after 
ward.  Thence  be  went  to  Jiddah  to  com^ 
plete  the  purchase  of  bis  travelling  equipment3| 
and  returned  to  Mecca  about  the  middle  ol 
October.  After  witnessing  tbe  gorgeous  pa- 
geant and  the  religious  services  of  tbe  great  pu- 
grimi^  of  Arafat,  be  visited  Medina,  and 
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iMnlj  wm\ng  from  the  plague  which  was 
rs^  at  YembOyhe  finallj  returned  to  Oairo, 
June  84, 1815.  He  then  undertook  a  Jonmej 
into  lover  EKjpt,  and  afterward  wrote  the  jour- 
nal of  bis  N^m)ian  and  Arabian  trarels.  In  181 6^ 
fhe  fltgae  agun  broke  ont  at  Oairo^  and  to 
aToia  it  he  made  a  jonmej  to  Monnt  SinaL  He 
▼as  about  to  join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  when  he 
died  of  d jsentery.  He  hequeathed  his  coUeo- 
tk>Q  of  800  Yolnmes  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the 
fibnuy  <Mf  tiie  university  of  Camhridge,  and  hia 
trards  were  published  after  bis  dei^  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

BURDEN,  Hknbt,  an   inventor  and  me- 
ebame,  bom  at  Dunblane,  Bootland,  April  20, 
1791.   Bm  &ther  was  a  small  fanner,  and  it 
was  while  a  vouth  engaged  on  the  farm  that 
the  son  gave  evidence  of  inventive  genius,  by 
making  with  his  own  hands  labor-saving  ma- 
ehinety  from  the  rou^est  materials,  wim  but 
kw  tools  and  no  models.    Bis  first  marked 
soooeas  was  in  constracting  a  thrashing  mar 
ehine.    He  afterward  engaged  in  erecting  grist 
mOb  and  making  rarious  farm  implements. 
During  this  period  he  attended  the  school  of 
William  Hawleji  an  accomplished  arithmeti- 
cian;  and  afterward,  liaving  resolved  to  try  his 
fortones  in  America  as  a  machinist  and  invent- 
or, he  went  to  Edmbnrgh  and  entered  upon  a 
ooorae  of  stndles,  embracing  mathematics,  en- 
gineering, and  drawing.    Arriving  in  this  coun- 
try in  1819,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agncultnral  implements.  His  first  efibrT 
was  in  mddng  an  improved  plough,  which  took 
fite  fint  premium  at  8  county  fairis.  In  1820  he 
invented  the  first  cultivator  in  the  country.    In 
1828  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Troy  iron  and 
ifll&etory.  In  1826  he  received  a  patent  for  his 
ffisdmie  for  making  the  wrought  spike.  In  1884 
he  obtained  a  jiatent  for  an  improvement  in  his 
ipike  machine,  and  in  1885  for  a  machine  for 
inakmg  horse-shoes.     In  1840  he  patented  a 
machine  for  making  the  hook-headecl  spike,  an 
vtide  which  is  used  on  every  raikoad  in  the 
U.  S.    In  the  same  year  he  patented  a  self- 
acting  machine  for  reducing  puddlers'  balls 
iato  blooms.    In  1848  he  patented  an  improTe- 
ment  in  his  borse-shoe  machmery.    In  1849  he 
TMtenud  a  self  acting  machine  for  rolling  pud- 
akTs*  balls  into  bars.    In  June,  1857,  he  patent- 
ed a  new  machine  for  malnng  horse-shoes. 
This  m^  be  considered  his  greatest  triumph  in 
medbames;  it  is  self-acting,  and  produces  fh>m 
the  iron  tea  60  shoes  per  minute.     He  has 
cbudned  patents  for  this  machine  fh>m  everr 
promtnent  government  of  Europe.     Mr.  B.'8 
Tprnaian  waterwheel  is  another  of  his  inven- 
tbos.     In  1888  he  built  a  steamboat  800  feet 
loB^  -with  paddlewheels  80  fbet  diameter ;  fh>m 
ks  ahape  it  was  called  the  ^'  cigar  boat"  It  was 
huathrov^ttie  mismanagement  of  the  pilot.  In 
1886  Mr.  B.  warmly  advocated  the  construction 
^aBne  of  ocean  steamers  of  15,000  tons  bur- 
^    In  1846,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain 
^  crimled  by  breaking  one  of  her  screw 
,  Mr.B.  went  to  Engbnd  for  the  especial 


pmpose  of  faiducing  her  owners  to  adopt  the 
sidewheel,  but  was  unsuocessfid.  His  vievre  in 
regard  to  ocean  navigation  becoming  known  to 
some  gentlemen  in  Glasgow,  they,  with  his  per- 
mission, issued  a  proepeotus  for  ^'Bm^en's  At- 
lantic 8team  Ferry  Company,'^  in  which  was 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ers of  enormous  size,  thus  anticipating  by  sev- 
eral years  the  ^  Leviathan  ^  of  Mr.  BruneL 

BUBDER,  BxY.  Gbobob,  an  English  clergy- 
man of  the  Ind^>endent  church,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  missionary  society,  bom 
June  5, 1752,  died  May  29, 1882.  In  1778  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  of 
arts.  He  began  then  to  preach  occasionally,  and 
at  length  determined  to  abandon  artistic  pur- 
suits altogether.  He  was  settied  as  pastor  first  at 
Lancaster,  and  in  1788  he  removed  to  Coventry, 
where  he  resided  during  20  years.  In  1808  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
don, where  he  officiated  during  the  remaining  29 
Sears  of  his  lifb.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
on  misdonary  so^ety,  and  editor  of  its  organ, 
the  ^'Evangeucal  HajBp&zine.^'  He  is  now  re- 
membered principally  by  his  "  Yillage  Sermons," 
which  appeared  in  6  volumes  firom  the  years 
1799  to  1812.  He  also  published  volumes  of 
^  Ootti^  Sermons.*^  '^  Sea  Sermons,''  and  ^^Ser* 
mons  to  the  Aged,**  which  were  very  widely  cir- 
culated; and  edited  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,'* 
and  Benin's  *^  Commentaries  upon  the  Bible." 
BUEDETT,  Sib  Fbakois,  an  English  politi- 
cian, bora  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  28,  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Oxford,  and  afterward  passed  some  years  on 
the  continent,  residing  at  Paris  during  the  early 
part  of  the  French  revolution,  and  returning  to 
England,  in  1798,  imbued  with  some  of  its  i)rin- 
cipies,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend 
and  instructor,  John  Horne  Tooke.  He  married 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  the 
wealthy  London  banker,  and  sister  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  Bute  and  the  countess  of  GuOdford. 
In  1796  he  became  parliamentary  representative 
of  Boroughbridge.  in  Yorkshire,  his  colleague 
being  Sir  John  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Eldon. 
In  parliament  he  avowed  the  most  liberal 
opinions,  denouncing  the  government  as  in- 
imical to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  con- 
demning the  war  with  France.  Be  strenuously 
advocated  parliamentary  reform,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  inquiry  into  and  exposure  of  the 
abuses  in  tiie  Cold  Bath  fields  and  other  pri»- 
ons.  He  was  brought  forward  at  the  general 
election  of  1802  as  candidate  on  the  popular  in- 
terest for  Middlesex,  was  elected  after  a  long 
and  dose  contest,  haa  to  vacate  his  seat,  owing 
to  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  stood  a 
second  contest  in  1804,  and  was  finafiy  retura- 
ed.    He  continued  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 

§>yernment  until  the  accession  of  Fox  and  Lord 
renville  in  1806,  when  he  as  strongly  support- 
ed their  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  his 
seat  for  Middlesex  at  the  general  election.  In 
1807  he  was  put  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
city  of  Westminster  while  suffering  from  a 
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wound  reoeiyed  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Panl  (who 
was  also  wounded  and  also  went  to  the  poll), 
and  was  elected  with  Lord  Cochrane.  He  con« 
tinned  to  sit  for  Westminster  for  the  next  80 
Tears.  In  1800  he  made  strong^  not  to  say  yio* 
lent,  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons  in  advo* 
cao7  of  parliamentary  reform.  £arly  in  1810  he 
presented,  andfordhly  supported,  apetitionfrom 
his  constituents  in  fiBtvor  of  the  same  measure. 
In  Feh.  of  that  year  John  Gale  Jones,  a  popular 
dedaimer  at  reform  meetings  in  London,  hay* 
ing  impugned  tiie  conduct  and  motiyee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  was  0(»nmitted  to  Kew- 
gate  by  that  assembly.  Immediately  afterward 
Sir  IVands  Burdett  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mb  own  constituents,  in  which  he  denied  the 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  de- 
nnquents,  and  condemned  their  treatment  of 
Gale  Jones.  This  letter  was  published  in 
Oobbett's  ''Political  Register"  on  March  2i, 
1810,  and  after  a  warm  debate  (April  6)  the 
house  of  commons  voted  it  to  be  ''a  libel- 
lous and  scandalous  paper,^^  tmd  the  apprehen« 
sion  of  the  writer  was  ordered.  Maintiun- 
ing  that  the  speaker's  warrant  was  illegal, 
he  barricaded  his  house  and  was  besieged  for  2 
days,  when  the  sergeant-at-arms,  assisted  by 
police  and  military,  forcibly  entered  and  con- 
veyed Sir  Francis  to  the  tower.  Prior  to  this, 
riots  had  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  house,  and  the  military  had^red  upon  and 
wounded  many  of  the  people.  On  the  return 
of  the  soldiers  fh>m  escorting  Sir  Francis  to  tlie 
tower,  the  mob  assailed  them ;  the  soldiers  fired 
their  carbines,  and  shot  one  man  dead,  beside 
wounding  several  others.  Sir  Francis  remained 
in  the  tower,  however,  until  the  prorogation 
cf  parliament  in  June,  1810,  when  nis  impris- 
onment expired  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
afterward  brought  actions  against  the  speaker 
foT  having  ordcHred  his  arrest  with  forcible  en- 
try into  his  house,  against  the  sergeant-at-arms 
for  having  executed  the  speaker's  warrant,  and 
against  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  for  holding 
hun  in  custody,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  suc- 
ceeding sessions  he  contended  tiiat  taxation 
without  representation  was  a  Araud  on  the  public 
He  also  opposed  the  su«>ension  of  the  habeoi  cor- 
pus aot^  and  supported  Catholic  emancipation. 
In  1819  he  was  prosecuted  by  liie  attorney-gen- 
eral for  a  letter  condemning  the  proceedings  of 
the  Lancashire  magistrates  and  yeomanry  at  the 
''Manchester  massacre,"  and  in  March,  1820,  a 
Leicest^ershire  jury  declared  this  missive  to  be  a 
seditious  libeL  His  sentence  was  8  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £1,000.  The  bank 
note  which  he  thus  paid  away  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  bank  of  England,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Burdett's  own  writing  that  to  save  his 
life,  which  further  imprisonment  threatened  to 
destroy,  he  submitted  to  be  robbed.  He  support- 
ed the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline;  brought  in,  and 
carried  through  the  commons,  a  Catholic  eman- 
cipation bill;  supported  chancery  reform ;  op- 
posed the  com  laws;  steadily  adhered  to  M.r. 
Canning  during  his  brief  premiership,  in  1827; 


aided  Peel  and  Wellington  ki  passfaig  the  Oil&- 
olic  relief  bill  of  1829 ;  and  strenuon^  sapport- 
ed  Lord  Grey  in  the  reform  bill  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.    Aristocratic  by  birth,  rank, 
property,  and  connections,  he  became  angry 
with  Loid  Melbourne  for  maintaining  a  com- 
pact^ eroressed  or  implied,  with  Mr.  O^Oon- 
nell,  and  even  made  a  motion  in  BrookoB's 
dub  for  Melbourne's  expulsion.    His  West- 
minster constituents,  alter  SO  years*  reliasoe 
upon  him,  sent  hhn  a  requisition  to  lengn 
his  seat  in  parliament.    He  complied,  again 
became  a  candidate  (though  with  an  avowed 
change  in  Ids  politics),  and,  between  ^trast  in 
Lord  Melbourne  and  abi^ng  popularity  on  pe^ 
aonal  grounds,  was  reelected,  toter  a  dose  contest 
He  made  a  tour  through  the  north  of  England 
in  the  course  of  tiiat  year  (1887),  avowing  de- 
cided tory  opinions.  At  the  next  election  he  was 
returned  as  member  for  North  Wiltshire,  where 
he  had  large  estates,  and  held  that  seat  until  his 
death.    At  one  period  of  his  life  8ir  Franda 
Burdett  lent  £1,000  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  which  earn 
was  never  repaid,  Cobbett  declaring  Qn  a  letter 
from  Lon^  Island  in  Nov.  1817)  that  principle 
forbade  his  paying  money  to  any  English  enb- 
ject,  as  he  had  been  badly  used  by  the  EngUsh 
government — In  person  burdett  was  thin,  and 
almost  invariably  wore  the  costume  (buckskins 
and  top  boots)  of  an  En^^  fox  hunter.    The 
best  portrait  of  him  was  given  by  Hayter  in  his 
«  Passing  of  the  Eeform  BilL"    He  was  a  fluent 
%nd  earnest,  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  was  fond  of  quotations  from  the  classics. 
Parliamentary  reform  was  the  great  purpoee  of 
his  life,  and  when  that  was  granted,  in  1882,  he 
considered  all  beyond  that  as  advancing  into 
revolution.    Napoleon  stated  at  St  Helena  that 
if  he  had  carried  out  his  intention  of  invading 
England,  it  was  his  purpose,  had  he  succeeded,  to 
proclaim  a  republic  in  London  and  establish  ^ 
Francis  Burdett,  as  a  popular  idol,  at  its  hc^ 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coutts  (duchess  of  St 
Albans),  his  daughter,  Angela  Georgiana,  bom 
April  25,  1814,  inherited  her  vast  property, 
assumed  the  name  of  her  bene&ctor,  and,  as 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  became  equally  distin- 
gpushed  for  her  wealth  and  the  liberal  use  of  it 

BURDON,  William,  an  English  writer  on 
philosophical  subjects.  His  work,  entitled 
*'  Materials  for  Thinking,"  supplied  Colton  with 
many  of  the  materials  of  his  "  Laoon."  He  also 
published  "  Thoughts  on  Politics,  Morality,  and 
Literature."    He  died  in  1818. 

BURDWAN,  a  district  of  British  India,  «»• 
closed  by  the  districts  of  Beerbhoom,  Nnddea, 
Hoogly,  and  Bancora ;  area.  2,224  sq.  m. ;  pop* 
1,864,162.  It  is  a  rich,  level  country,  abnndant- 
ly  watered  by  the  Ha^ee,  Dnmmodah,  Bhagmt- 
tee,  A;c.,  but  subject  to  inundations.  Ibe  climate 
is  sultry  but  healthy.  The  lands  are  highly  colti* 
yated,  and  produce  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, rice,  potatoes,  betd,  dec.  Sugar  refining  u 
extensively  and  sldlfully  carried  on.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantity  and  ex- 
ported to  Calcutta^  but  a  large  part  of  these 
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prodflAta^  llioogli  bearing  the  lumie  of  Bnrdwan, 
B  really  bron^t  from  the  a^aoent  district  of 
B8D0(xa.  The  other  exports  are  hides,  horns, 
timber,  lac,  and  silk.  The  native  landowners, 
or  semindars,  are  nsaall j  yeiy  rich,  and  many 
ofdicrareRde  at  Galcatto,  leaving  the  manage- 
meat  of  tiieir  estates  to  agents.  The  chief  of 
these  TOoprietors  is  the  present  litolar  rejshy  a 
psrt  <n  whose  immense  weahh  has  been  devoted 
to  tiie  advanoement  of  edacation.  A  school  in 
Bordwan,  the  extension  of  a  branch  of  tlie 
medical  ool^gey  and  several  scholarships  in  the 
Ebidoo  ooQege,  owe  their  foundation  to  his  lib* 
endity.  Tbe  great  military  ronte,  denominated 
the  great  tncuc  road  from  Oalcatta  to  Benares 
and  the  Nortii-West  Provinces,  passes  through 
this  district,  which  is  also  intersected  hy  the 
unfinished  xwHway  from  Galontta  to  Rijamahal, 
and  by  tibe  branch  railway  from  Bmdwan  to 
tiie  coal  mines  of  Bimeegnnje.  Bordwan  was 
fbnneriy  an  independent  state,  and  was  acquir- 
ed by  the  E.  L  company  under  the  treaty  with 
Meer  Goaefan  in  1760.  The  cesdon  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  emperor  Shah  Alum  in  1765. — ^BtTBZ>- 
WAS,  the  cental  of  this  district,  is  aitaated  on 
theleftbankof  theDommodah,  74 miles  K  W. 
of  Oaleiitta;  pop.  54,000.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  crowded  aaaemblage  of  wretched  mud 
houses,  with  no  temples  of  much  elegance,  and 
£bw  handsome  buildings  of  any  sort.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  titolar  njah  is  a  collection  of  van- 
oo^-odored  hooaes  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
remarfcable  fiir  aze  and  want  of  symmetry* 
Tba  town  contains  English  government  and 
militaiy  school^  the  residences  of  the  European 
qtH  functionaries,  and  fiustories  of  silk  and  cot- 
ten.  In  the  vicinity  are  indigo  works,  and  an 
artifidal  pool  sorrounded  by  an  ornamented 
portico,  much  resorted  to  by  bathers. 

BUREAU,  a  county  of  Illinois,  N.  W.  of 
Moois  river,  which  is  here  navigated  by  steam- 
bosta.  The  snr&oe  is  but  little  elevated,  and 
theaoflis  generally  fertile.  Timber  is  scarce. 
Small  groves  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  but 
there  are  no  forests  of  considerable  magnitude. 
I&dian  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  daiiy  pro- 
iace,  are  the  staples.  In  1850  the  productions 
vere  542,88S  bnshels  of  Indian  com,  171,402  of 
vi^  119,048  of  oats,  9,428  tons  of  hay,  and 
151,410  po^mds  of  butter.  There  were  6  com 
and  floor  miDs,  3  newspaper  offices,  18  churches, 
and  1,^  pupils  attending  public  schoob.  Area, 
800  sq.  mj;  pop.  in  1856,  19,518,  an  increase 
smoe  1660  of  10,677;  capital,  Princeton.  The 
(Meaigo  and  Bock  Ishmd,  and  the  Chicago, 
Borii^tcm,  and  Qoincy  railroads  intersect  the 
cogpty. 

BGKET,  EuGtKS,  a  French  writer,  bom  at 
Ticyes  in  ISll,  died  at  Saint  Leu  Taverny  in 
1841  In  1840  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  pau- 
perism, upon  which  a  prize  was  conferred  by  the 
Aademy,  and  subsequently  published  in  England 
mifisp^ntant  p^gper  upon  tiie  misery  of  the  labors 
B^  dasses  in  Ironoe  and  England,  He  spent 
K^ae  time  in  Algiers,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
^Qame  npooi  Uiat  country. 


BURETTE,  a  ohenucal  histroment  used  fbr 
dividing  a  given  quantity  of  any  liquid  into  100 
or  1. 000  parts. 

Burg,  Johajik  Tobus,  a  Germaii  astrono- 
mer, bom  at  Vienna  Dec  24,  1766,  died  at 
Wiesena,  near  Kla^ntoth,  Nov.  25, 1884.  He 
was  for  8  years  assistant  in  the  ob«^atory  at 
Vienna,  and  afterward  professor  at  E3agen^*th. 
In  1798  the  French  institute  proposed  an  as* 
tronomical  question,  and  required  that  its  sola- 
tion  should  be  based  upon  at  least  600  observa- 
tions. Papers  of  great  merit  were  presented 
by  BQrg  and  by  Alexis  Bouvard,  and  the  judges 
were  at  a  loss  between  claims  so  nearly  equaL 
The  difficulty  was  settled  by  Napoleon,  who 
contributed  the  amount  of  8,000  francs  for  a 
secoxvL  prize.  The  most  important  pubUcations 
of  Btkrg  were  npon  the  subject  of  the  lunar  mo- 
tions. 

BUBGDORF  (Fr.  BeMoud),  a  town  of 
Switserland,  on  the  Enmien.  It  is  the  entrepot 
for  the  linen  goods  and  cheeses  of  the  Emmen- 
thsL  The  calsile  which  stands  here  was  former- 
ly a  place  of  great  strength.  Pestalozzi  resid- 
ed from  1708  to  1804  in  the  chateau  of  Burg- 
dor^  and  converted  it  into  an  educational  insti- 
tution* In  the  vicini^  are  the  baths  of  Som- 
merhans.    Pop.  8,700. 

BURGER,  Fbisbbxch,  baron,  Austrian  gov- 
emor  of  Lombardy,  began  life  as  a  lawyer  in 
Grats,  and  having  subsequently  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  Lloyd's  steamboat  company  of 
Trieste,  he  was  sent  in  1848  as  delegate  of  that 
city  to  the  Frankfort  parliament.  He  soon  re- 
linquished his  seat,  and,  returning  to  Austria, 
was  appointed  attomey-general  at  Trieste,  and 
in  1860  governor  of  Styria.  Succeasfully  over- 
coming the  prejudice  attaching  to  him  as  a 
commoner,  and  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
friend  Bach,  the  minister,  he  gave  much  satis- 
faction to  the  government,  and  was  promoted 
in  1861  to  the  office  of  g(>Yemor  of  Lombardy, 
the  title  of  baron  being  conferred  upon  him 
April  22, 1864. 

Burger,  JosAinr,  a  German  writer  upon 
rural  economy,  bom  Aug.  5, 1778,  at  "Wolfe- 
berg,  in  Oarinthia,  died  Jan.  24^  1842.  He  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  maize,  and  the  use  of 
improved  agricultural  implements,  among  which 
was  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator.  In  1808  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
lyceum  at  Elagenfnrth,  where  he  remsdned  fnr 
12  years.  His  most  important  work  was  a 
«« Hand-book  of  Agrioultnie."  published  in  1820. 

BURGER,  Gottfshd  Attqust,-  a  Ctermaa 
poet,  born  at  WoUmerswende,  near  Halberstadt^ 
Jan.  1,  1748,  died  in  GOttingen,  June  8, 1794. 
Educated  by  his  fiither,  a  Protestant  minister, 
he  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  poetry.  He 
left  the  school  of  Aschersleben  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  pxmishment,  incurred  on  account  of 
a  comic  poem,  and  that  of  Halle  because  theolog- 
ical studies  did  not  agree  with  his  romantic  dis- 
position. He  now  chose  the  law,  and  went  to 
G6ttingen,  where  he  found  a  circle  of  coagenial 
spirits,  the  2  counts  of  Btolberg,  Voss,  H6II7, 
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and  others,  with  whom  he  fonned  the  romantio 
EdinbuTtd^  and  porsaed  the  Btudy  of  foreign 
poetry,  both  anoient  and  modem.  There  he 
wrote  hiB  popular  ballad  Lmore^  which  made 
him  one  of  the  fiiTorites  of  the  German  nation. 
In  1772  he  obtained  a  small  office,  and  his  grand- 
father now  assisted  him  with  money ;  bat  a  part 
of  this  was  embezzled,  and  a  series  of  bitter 
embarrassments  followed.  Love  and  marriage, 
however,  were  the  chief  sources  of  grief  ana 
filterings  for  the  poet.  Three  times  married, 
his  ooi^Qgal  life  was  destroyed  by  romantic 
passion,  death,  and  divorce.  Appointed  at 
Gottingen  as  professor  without  sal^^,  he  labor- 
ed by  writing  and  translating  to  earn  bread  for 
his  diildren,  and  even  the  consolations  of  poe- 
try and  fame  were  envenomed  by  the  severe 
criticism  of  Schiller.  Death,  however,*  soon 
gave  him  rest.  His  poetical  works  are  distin- 
gui^ed  by  genial  force  and  melodious  versifica- 
tion. They  bear  the  stamp  of  an  ardent  and 
passionate,  but  honest  souL  Schiller  found 
them  wanting  in  the  ideal  element.  Kis  Lefnoro^ 
Lied  vom  hravem  Manne^  &c.,  rank  among  the 
best  productions  of  their  kind.  Renowned 
authors  of  other  countries,  among  others 
Walter  Scott  and  the  great  Polish  poet  Mic- 
kiewicz,  in  his  beautiful  ueieezkoj  have  imitated 
him. — ^His  first  wife  died  in  1784.  Btlrger 
married  then  her  sister  Holly,  who  had  been 
long  before  tJie  object  of  his  devoted  love,  and 
whom  he  celebrated  with  poetical  enthusiasm 
in  his  writings.  Molly  died  in  1780.--Eijsb 
BusesB  (Maria  Ohristine  Elizabeth  Hahn),  the 
poet^s  third  wife^  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19, 
1769,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  24, 
1888.  Fascinated  with  BOrger's  genius,  i^e 
addressed  a  poem  to  him  expressive  of  her  love 
and  admiration.  They  were  married  in  1790, 
but  divorced  2  years  afterward.  Elise  was  as 
brilliant  as  she  was  sentimental,  became  in 
turns  actress  and  unprovisatrice,  and  wrote 
several  dramiUL  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  poetry. 
BURGES,  TmsTAH,  an  American  statesman 
and  orator,  bom  in  Bochester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
26,  1770,  died  in  Providence,  R.  L,  Oct  13, 
1858.  Bia  father,  John  Burges,  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1775,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  in  it  during  the  war,  but  a  severe 
illness,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered, 
obliged  him  to  resign  in  a  few  mont^  He 
was  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  and  in  winter 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  cooper.  With  a  large 
£ELmily  of  8  sons  and  5  daughtei^  and  at  a  pe- 
riod when  schools,  even  in  New  EnglandL  were 
few,  he  was  unable  to  give  his  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  education.  Tristam,  the 
youngest  of  the  sons,  was  obliged  to  assist  his 
father  on  the  fana  and  in  the  cooper's  shop.  His 
eldest  sister  taught  him  to  read,  his  father  in- 
structed him  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
from  a  friendly  sea-captain  he  learned  a  little 
navigation.  When  16  years  old  he  attended  a 
school  in  the  vicinity  for  6  weeks,  and  agdn 
the  neict  year  for  6  weeks  more.  This  was  all 
the  instruction  he  received  from  others  until 


he  reached  the  age  of  21.    But  he  was  a  great 
reader,  perusing  every  book  within  his  reach, 
and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  composition 
and  other  modes  of  self-improvement.   At  21 
he  commenced  the  study  oi  medicine,  and  en- 
tered  the  academy  at  Wrentham,  Ma^,  to  pre- 
pare for  college.    A  severe  illness  soon  obliged 
him  to  leave  this  situation,  but  his  determina- 
tion to  acquire  a  liberal  education  could  not  be 
repressed.    He  returned  to  the  academy  in  the 
autumn,  and  was  again  called  home  by  the 
death  of  his  father.    With  rigid  economy,  and 
by  teaching  school  a  few  months  in  the  winter, 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Wrentham  in  the 
spring  of  1792.    Here  his  fine  oratorical  powers 
were  first  cultivated  by  a  course  of  self-disci- 
pline not  unlike  that  which  the  great  master  of 
urecian  eloquence  employed  to  remedy  a  de- 
fect of  nature.    Although  very  fluent  in  con- 
versation, yet  whenever  he  rose  to  speak  at 
the  school  exercises  he  would  stammer  and  hes- 
itate to  such  a  degree  that  his  friends  deemed 
it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  power 
of  oratory.    But  his  energy  and  ambition  were 
unconquerable.    Near  the  village  was  a  dense 
forest,  within  which  he  found  a  small  cleared 
space,  where,  in  solitude,  he  d^ly  practised  dec- 
lamation,   carefully  studying  every  tone  and 
movement,  until  he  had  mastered  his  hesitation, 
and  acquired  a  natural  and  easy  style  of  deliv- 
ery.   In  Sept.  1793,  he  entered  Rhode  Island 
coUege,  now  Brown  university,  at  Providence, 
and  graduated  8  years  later  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class.    He  then  taught  a  school 
in  Providence  for  more  than  a  year,  at  the  same 
time  pursumg  the  study  of  law,  and  was  ad- 
mittea  to  practise  in  1799.    The  bar  of  Rhode 
Island  at  that  time  was  eminent  for  tfie  elo- 
quence and  legal  ability  of  its  members.    It  was 
a  l37ing  field  for  the  young  advocate,  and  a 
fittmg  arena  for  the  exercise  of  his  noblest 
powers.    He  soon  won  the  distinction  which 
legal  acumen  and  commanding  eloquence  cannot 
fan  to  confer.    His  practice  became  extensive. 
The  power  of  his  oratory  and  the  deamess  of 
his  arguments  were  confessed  by  all  who  heard 
him.    In  1801  he  married  a  daughter  of  Wel- 
come Arnold,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Provi- 
dence.   Mr.  Burges  soon  became  a  leader  oi 
the  federal  party,  and  in  1811  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  state  legislature.    In  1815  he  was 
made  chief  lustice  of  Uie  state.    The  triumph 
of  the  republican  party  the  next  year  removed 
him  from  this  important  trust.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  made  professor  of  oratory  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Brown  university,  which  place  he 
filled  with  great  success  nntU  his  election  as  a 
representative  in  congress  in  18^.    He  M 
his  seat  in  December  of  that  year,  and  ahnosfi 
immediately  achieved  a  national  reputation  \>f 
his  splendid  speech  on  the  judiciary,  which  wa^ 
pronounced  by  a  veteran  member  of  the  hous« 
to  be  ^*  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  eloqnenc^l 
ever  heard  in  this  hall."    In  1827  he  was  re^ 
elected  without  oppodtion.    As  chairman  oi 
the  committee  on  military  pensions  he  made  ^ 
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npcti  and  BQbmitted  a  bill  proposfaig  a  synftein 
of  p«Dsbii8  for  the  somTing  fioldiers  of  the 
revolatioii,  and  indiidiog  also  the  widows  of 
thosd  who  had  died  before  this  national  debt  of 
gratitude  was  acknowledged.    The  woollen  bill 
ia  1838  initiated  a  series  of  dettatea  upon  the 
Uriff^  irhich  lasted  for  6  7ear8.    It  was  in  the 
eoone  of  thia  protracted  controversy  that  Mr. 
Baiiges  made  many  of  his  most  brilliant  e^orts 
m  defence  of  the  American  system ;  and  it  was 
in  repeOing  the  attacks  made  npon'him  by  the 
opponenta  of  protection  that  his  luminous  logic 
ud  his  temble  sarcasm  won  for  him  an  un« 
riTBlled  repatation  as  a  perfect  master  of  the 
great  ait  of  intellectual  gladiatorship.    There 
was  Bcanely  a  question  of  any  importance,  that 
arose  dming  the  10  years  of  his  congressional 
career,  wbxh  Mr.  Burges  did  not  illustrate 
with  his  oonvincing  logic,  his  persoasiTe  do- 
qasxnoet  or  his  blight^  satire.    In  1833  he  waa 
again  dected,  for  the  5th  and  last  1ime>  at  a 
jMriod  when  the  doctrine  of  nullification  waa 
ai^tating  the  country.    His  views  on  this  sub- 
ject were  fnll/and  fearlefnlv  expressed.    It  waa 
the  only  point  upon  which  he  austained  the 
eoorae  of  ProoideQt  Jackson.    He  opposed  the 
oompiomiae  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Ghiy,  when  it  came 
down  to  the  housQ,  with  a  vehemence  natural 
to  his  ofaaraeter.    Thia  opposition,  doubtless, 
esosed  his  defeat  in  1885,  when  the  democratic 
republican  party  obtained  the  power  in  Rhode 
Island.   He  never  again  took  part  in  public  af- 
fura,  bat  eoltivited  his  farm  near  Providence 
nntil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  84th 
year  of  hia  age.  In  the  style  of  his  writings  and 
^eeehes  Mr.  Barges  was  ornate  and  peculiar. 
The  riehneas  of  his  classical  and  scriptural  lUua- 
tratioD  was  beyond  that  of  his  compeers.    The 
acateness  of  his  lo|^  was  felt  and  admitted  by 
bis  opponenta.     He  is  better  remembered  for 
has  oneqnalled  sarcasm,  probably  because  that 
was  a  sphere  in  which  he  had  many  compel* 
ton,  and  wherein  he  was  usually  me  victor. 
Bat  the  briOuuicy  of   his    scholarship,  the 
beaaty  of  his  allusions,  the  exquisite   oma- 
meotation  of  his  more  finished  ^forts,  these  are 
potofis  that  give  him  a  fhr  higher  title  to  re- 
DwnbraDee  than  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  sa- 
tire in  which  he  had  no  equaL — ^A  memoir  of 
Trirtam   Burges,    with    sefectiona    from    his 
speeches  and  ooca»onal  writings,  by  Henry  L. 
Boweo,  was  pablished  in  1835. 

fiUBGESS,  ajBOBOs,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the 
IVoCestaat  i^iseopal  church  in  the  state  of 
Miine^  bom  In  Providence,  R.I.,  Oct  31, 1809. 
After  graduating  at  Brown  university,  and 
b<d<£Bg  a  tutonhip  in  that  college,  he  travelled 
ia  Europe,  and  studied  for  2  years  in  the  uni- 
nraties  of  Gdttizigen.  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  He 
v^as  rector  of  Obriat  onurch  in  Hartford  from 
1^  to  1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
cf  the  diocese  cf  Kaine^  and  became,  at  the 
Kme  time,  rector  of  Ohrist  church  in  Gardiner. 
I^  dotiea  of  both  offices  he  haa  since  ftilfilled 
v^  great  acceptance  and  ability.  He  haa 
?3bj£ed  %  academic  poems,  a  metrical  vereioQ 


of  a  |>ortion  of  the  Pbalms^  '^Pagea  fi^mi  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  a  curi- 
ous treatise  on  death,  entitled  the  "*  Last  Enemy, 
Oonquering  and  Conquered,^  a  volume  of  ^  Ser- 
mons on  the  Christian  life,'' and  a  valuable 
discourse  delivered  in  1854  before  the  Maine 
historical  society.  His  style  is  remarkable  for 
its  sterling  and  sober  vigor. 

BURGESS,  THOHAa^  bishop  of  Sali8bury,Eng., 
bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampslure,  Nov.  18, 1756, 
died  in  Salisbury,  Feb.  19,  1887.  Hia  father 
carried  on  business  as  a  grocer,  and  his  brother 
removing  to  London,  where  he  had  an  eetab* 
lishment  in  the  Str^d,  lone  the  depot  of  ^*  Bur- 
gess's sauce,"  amassed  a  large  fortune  there. 
Thomas  Burgess  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
obtai|ed  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  at  the  age  ox 
20,  and  became  logic  reader  and  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college.  He  obtained  a  prize  for  an 
'^  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities."  and  pub- 
fished  a  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 
of  the  Greek  Language."  Mr.  Addington,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  became  prime  minister  in  1801,  and  ap- 
pointed him  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1808.  He 
was  translated  to  the  much  richer  see  of  SaUs- 
bury  in  1825,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  waa  mainlv  instrumental  in  founding  the 
royal  society  of  literature,  of  which,  in  1821,  he 
became  first  president,  an  ofiSce  which  he  re- 
signed to  Lord  Dover  in  1882.  Among  hia 
numerous  works  are  editions  of  Borton^s  ^l^en* 
talogia"  and  Dawes's  *^  Miscellanea  Oritica," 
"  Oonaiderations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
*^  first  Principles  of  Christian  Knowledge," 
and  many  others,  theological,  dassioal,  and  po- 
litical. 

BURGH,  JAioa,  a  Scotch  writer,  bom  at 
Madderty,  in  Perthshire,  in  1714^  died  Aug. 
26, 1775.  Proving  unsuccessful  in  business,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  for 
one  year  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  He  then 
engfl^  as  assistant  in  the  grammar-school  at 
Marlow;  after  which,  in  1747,  he  opened  a 
school  on  his  own  account  at  Kewington, 
which  he  continued  for  22  years.  Whue  at 
Marlow  he  published  his  ^'firitons'  Bemem^ 
brancer/'  which  passed  through  4  large  editiona 
in  less  than  2  years.  It  waa  published  anony- 
mously, and  its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  some 
of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  political  pieces,  and  was,  dur- 
ing many  years,  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 
odicals. His  principal  writings  were  ^^Thoughta 
on  Education,"  "Political  Disquisitions,"  the 
"Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  "Crito,  or  Es- 
saysj''  and  a  Utopian  romance  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Settiement,  Laws,  Government^  &o^ 
of  the  Oessares,  a  people  of  South  America." 

BURGLARY  (Law  Lat  dwrgi  lotto,  one  who 
breaks  into  a  house  or  enclosed  place ;  Sax. 
hiuibreCyjk  house-breaker) ;  in  old  Snglish  law 
called  Hame-eecken,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland, 
the  crime  of  breaking  into  a  dwellmg-house  or 
building  connected  tnerewith,  at  night,  with 
iiitent  to  commit  a  felony.  Formerly  it  included 
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brealdnff  into  a  olinrch,  beoanse.  fts  explained 
by  Lord  Ooke,  the  ohnrch  is  aomu%  mantuh 
fuM  Dei;  bol  also^  according  to  Spelmao,  it 
included  tiie  breakio^  the  gates  or  walls  of 
a  town,  which  might  m  like  manner  have  been 
said  to  be  the  manaion  of  the  garrison  or  corpo- 
ration. Bnt,  hy  the  English  statntea  now  in 
forces  bnrglaiy  is  limited  to  the  breaking  into  a 
dweliing-honse;  the  breaking  into  a  ohorch  is 
also  made  an  offence,  bnt  not  nnder  this  designa* 
tion.  To  constitute  burglary  it  is  held:  1.  That 
the  honse  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of  actusl 
residence ;  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occupied,  the 
fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of 
breaking  into  it  will  make  no  difference  hi  the 
character  of  the  offence.  An  outhouse,  if  im- 
mediately connected  inth  the  dwelling,  is^eem- 
ed  a  part  thereof^  so  as  to  make  the  offence  of 
entering  it  the  same ;  and  in  England  tliis  rule 
has  been  extended  to  bams,  stables,  ^.,  though 
not  nnder  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling- 
house,  or  contiguous,  provided  they  are  in  a 
common  enclosure,  called  curtilage.  So  also  a 
room  in  a  private  honse  which  the  lodger  occu- 
pies as  his  own  independent  of  the  control  of  ^e 
proprietor  of  the  house,  or  a  room  in  a  college 
or  inns  of  ooorty  is  in  law  deemed  the  mansion 
of  the  occupant,  and  the  breaking  into  it  would 
be  the  same  as  the  breaking  through  an  outer 
door.  But  in  a  hotel  or  boarding  house,  where 
the  apartments  are  nnder  the  management  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  com- 
mon entrance  to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but 
one  mansion.  2.  There  must  be  an  actucd  break- 
ing, as  opening  a  door  or  window ;  for,  if  found 
open,  the  entering  thereby  would  not  be  burg- 
lirj*  But  the  mere  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door, 
or  the  shoving  up  a  window  which  has  no 
fastening,  would  be  burglarious — ^much  more 
the  piclang  of  a  lock  or  removing  any  fastening. 
The  breaUng  of  an  inner  door,  when  an  en- 
trance has  been  made  through  an  open  outer 
door  or  window,  woulcL  however,  be  burglary; 
80,  also,  knocking  at  a  door,  and  upon  its  being 
opened,  rushing  in  with  felonious  intent.  8.  It 
must  be  in  the  night,  not  by  day.  The  peculiar 
criminality  of  the  offence  is  the  supposed  dan- 
ger to  life.  The  English  rule  is,  that  if  there  is 
daylight  enough  to  distinguish  a  man's  face, 
the  entering  of  a  house  will  not  be  bur^|ary. 
This  does  not  include  moonlight,  for  the  o%noe 
is  not  BO  much  that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at 
an  hour  when  the  inmates  of  tiie  house  would  be 
unguarded.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  burglary 
in  the  1st  degree  is  defined  to  be  '*  the  break- 
ing into  and  entering  in  the  night  time  the 
dwelling-house  of  another  in  which  there  shall 
be  a  human  being,  with  intent  to  commit  some 
crime."  Breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day  time, 
under  drcumstances  that  would  at  night  have 
constituted  burglary  in  the  1st  degree,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  burglary  in  the  3d  degree.  So, 
also,  the  enterinc  by  an  open  door  or  window 
at  night  and  breaking  an  inner  door  with  intent 
to  commit  a  crime*  Breaking  into  an  out* 
bcdlding  not  forming  a  part  of  a  dweUing-house, 
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or  into  a  shop,  warehouse,  ^.,  wifih  intent  to 
steal,  is  burglary  in  the  8d  degree.  The  pmuBb- 
ment  of  burglary  is  various  in  the  differe&t 
states — usually  imprisonment  in  state  prison 
for  a  term  of  years. 

BURGK)MASTER  (Ger.  ^r^ifrwwttfer,  cluef 
of  the  citizens),  in  German  and  Dutch  towns, 
the  chief  executive  municipal  officer ;  in  France 
called  nudre;  in  England,  mayor.  Bargli  is 
synonymous  with  borough ;  a  burgess  is  the 
holder  of  a  tenement  in  a  borough. 

BUR(K)NET,  the  upper  part  or  ridge,  above 
the  crown-piece  or  curveilliere  of  the  ancient 
helmet  of  the  man-at-arms,  upon  which  the 
heraldic  crest  of  the  knighrs  family,  or,  if  he 
was  royal,  of  his  kingdom,  was  attached,  and  to 
which  a  panache  of  feathers  was  someUmea 
superadded.  Hence  bur^net  ^  Bometimes, 
used  to  signify  the  heraldic  crest  itself;  and,  at 
other  times,  the  entire  knightly  casqne,  so 
crested. 

BURGOS,  a  Spanish  city,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  Old  Castile.    Pop.  in  1862, 15,924.  Its 
origin  is  uncertain,  probably  not  older  than  the 
7th  or  8th  century.    It  is  an  irregularly  boilt 
city,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arlanzon,  over  which  there  are  3 
stone  bridges.*   The  environs  are  delightful,  and 
the  city  has  an  ancient  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance.   In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are 
still  shown  the  arch  and  miyjisolemn  erected 
to  the  memory  of   Gonzalez    and  the  Cid. 
The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  many  old  knights  and 
kings.    The  town  hall  is  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice.   A  court  has  existed  here   since  1835, 
forming  a  branch  of  the  chancellery  of  TaHa- 
dolid.    There  are  a  university,  a  college,  a  pub- 
lic library,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  an  archie- 
piscopal  seminary.    There  are  about  80  looms 
employed  in  maMng  woollen  goods,  140  looms  in 
linen  goods.  14  shops  engaged  in  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  saddles  and  bridles,  7  hat  manufactories^ 
14  flour  mills,  8  chocolate  mills,  a  spirit  mann^ 
factory,  and  a  large  paper  mill  and  hardwar^ 
fectory  in  the  suburb  of  Vega.     Statues  oj 
Gonzalez,  Alonso  IQ.,  Enrique  m.,  and  Fer| 
nando   I.,  are  on  the  Espolon,  a   charminj 
walk.    Burgos  was  in  former  times  renowne^ 
for  its  great  number  of  churches  and  conven^ 
but    the    church  of  San    Edefonso  is  no^ 
a  depot  of  artillery^  6an  Agnstin  is  an  inn,  S» 
Juan  Bautista  a  pnson ;  the  famous  monastery 
Frex  del  Val,  has  been  sold  to  a  contractor  fo 
the  materials,  and  Trinidad  and  San  Francisco 
and  others,  are  pulled  down.    Burgos  was  tb 
scene  of  an  engagement,  Marcb  10,  1808,  i 
which  Soult  defeated  the  Spaniards.    It  ^i 
also  besieged  twice  by  Wellington,  and  on  ea(| 
occasion  sufSared  the  horrors  of  an  assault,    j 

BURGOS,  Fbanoisoo  Xayisb  db,  a  Spanii 
statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Hotril,  in  Gil 
nada,  Oct.  32, 17T8.  He  studied  first  theolo^ 
and  then  law,  and  under  King  Joseph  Bon 
parte,  in  1810,  waa  appointed  sub-prefect 
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AlneruL  Hd  fled  to  France  in  1812,  on  there- 
turn  of  Ferdinand  Yli.  to  Spain,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  to  making  a  translation  of  Horaoe. 
In  1824  he  was  made  agent  to  effect  a  govem- 
ment  loan  at  Paris,  and  condnded  the  business 
with  the  banker  Gnebhard  in  a  way  to-  secure 
his  own  fortone.  He  was  recalled  from  Paris 
in  1837,  and  became  in  1838  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  afterward  of  finance ;  but  was  re- 
moTed  from  the  ministry  by  the  influence  of 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  He  was  accused  by  Gen. 
Alaya  of  maladministration  in  contracting  the 
lottn,  and  although  a  committee  of  investigation 
declared  him  innocent  of  the  chaiges.  he  yet 
vhoUy  withdrew  from  public  life,  fie  lived  in 
Para  ta&  1889,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
writing  his  jet  unfinished  "  History  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Isabella  II.,"  after  which  he  return- 
ed to  GrBoada.  He  has  published  8  comedies,  a 
few  poems,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  arti* 
dee  on  Utenitnre,  the  arts,  and  commerce. 

BUBGOTNK  Jonn,  an  English  general,  bom 
abont  1730,  died  in  London,  June  4, 1792.  An 
niegitiinate  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  he  entered  the 
anny  at  an  early  age,  and.  wlule  a  subaltemj 
made  a  runaway  msSoh  witn  a  daughter  of  the 
11th  eail  of  I>erbT.  In  a  short  time  the  earl 
received  Ids  Bon-in-iAW  into  favor,  settled  £800 
a  year  on  hhn  (beside  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£2o,m  at  his  deat^  in  1776),  and  used  the 
fiuoily  interest  to  pusn  him  on  in  the  army. 
He  served  in  Portugal  with  much  credit,  as 
brigadier-geDeral,  in  1762.  He  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, from  1761,  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst. 
In  1768  he  contested  the  borough  of  PresK>n  at 
an  expense  of  £10,000,  and  for  excesses  which, 
it  is  said,  his  partisans  committed,  was  pros- 
rented  and  fined  £1,000.  In  the  letters  of 
Jocina  he  was  severely  dealt  with,  on  account 
of  hia  presumed  political  connection  with  the* 
djike  of  Grafton.  Li  1772,  on  his  motion,  par- 
^axaent  appointed  a  oommittee  of  inquiry  on 
l3£an  afiiurS)  and  in  the  following  year  he 
i^ved,  unsocoeasfally,  for  a  vote  of  censure  on 
I^rd  Clivei.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a 
ctamoand  in  America^  where  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  just  commenced.  He  witness- 
ed the  battJe  of  Bunker  hilL  In  1776  he 
retamed  to  England,  and  had  a  long  con- 
£^ni»  with  George  IIL  on  colonial  afiairsL 
In  1777  be  waa  appointed  to  lead  the  army 
which  was  to  penetrate  f^om  Canada  into 
the  Umted  States,  in  which  the  Americans 
threw  in  lua  war  difficultiee  which  he  could 
not  overcome.  At  last,  the  Americans,  under 
Gates  and  Anu>ld,  surrounded  him,  while  he 
*ig  eocamped  at  Baraioea,  and  compelled  him 
to  ea^ntnlate,  with  the  whole  of  his  army.  The 
pewa  oi  thk  surrender  was  indignantly  received 
^  England.  Eetoming  thither  on  parole,  in 
«7  1778,  he  was  in  received.  The  king  re- 
used to  seehim.  A  court-martial  which  he  de- 
sanded  waa  refoaed,  on  the  plea  that,  according 
^p^oedento,  a  prisoner  on  parole  could  not  be 
siad.  HepnUiahed  a  narrative,  which  cleared 
>vi7  some  of  the  prqndioe  against  him,  and 
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ably  vindicated  himself  in  parliament,  attribut- 
ing the  disasters  in  the  war  to  Lord  G.  Ger- 
maine,  the  American  secretary.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  and  a 
ministerial  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him 
from  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pretence 
that  as  a  prisoner  of  war  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  or  vote,  but  the  speaker  decided  in  Ids 
favor.  He  then  resigned  all  his  appointments. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  a 
change  of  ministry  took  place,  he  was  restored 
to  his  rank  in  the  army,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  sworn  in  as  privy 
councillor.  Two  years  afterward  he  retired 
from  profesaonal  life^  devoting  himself  almost 
wholly  to  literature.  In  1774  he  had  written  a 
vaudeville,  the  ^  Haid  of  Uie  Oaks,"  to  be  per- 
formed at  Lord  Derby's  suburban  seat  (the 
Oaks),  near  Epsom.  In  Jan.  1780,  he  produced  a 
comic  opera,  "  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'*  taken 
from  the  French,  and  still  a  stock  piece.  In  1786 
he  wrote  the  comedy  of  "  The  Heiress,"  which 
is  occasionally  performed  yet  These  were  his 
principal  dramatic  productions.  He  contrib* 
nted  2  pieces  to  **The  BoUiad."  He  was  one  of 
the  house  of  conunons  managers  for  impeaching 
Warren  Hastings,  but  died  ere  the  trial  waa 
concluded,  from  an  attack  of  the  gout.  His 
plays  and  poems  were  collected  and  published 
m  2  volumes  in  1808. 

BUBGOYNE,  Sib  John  Fox,  British  general, 
bom  about  1782.  He  entered  the  army  in  Aug. 
1798^  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  served  at 
Malta,  in  Egypt,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sweden,  from 
1800  to  1807 ;  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
peninsula  in  1808,  under  WeQiogton  fh>m  1809 
to  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  principal  battles, 
and  at  all  sieges ;  conducted  those  of  Burgos 
and  San  Sebastian;  and  was  twice  wounded* 
In  1814-^16  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  at- 
tack on  Kew  Orleans,  and  was  sent  to  Portugal 
in  the  same  capadty  in  1826.  He  was  made 
colonel  in  1880;  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  of  public  works  in  Ireland  in  the  same 
year ;  created  knight  of  the  bath ;  made  mi^r- 
fleneral  in  1888 ;  appointed  inspector-general  of 
fortifications  of  England  in  IMi ;  sent  to  Ire- 
land as  head  of  the  famine-relief  commissioners 
in  1847 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  metropol- 
itan conmiission  of  sewers  (for  the  dridnage  of 
London)  in  1841;  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1851 ;  advanced  as  knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath 
in  1852 ;  sent  to  Turkey  in  1854,  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  fiee  passage 
through  the  Turkish  waters ;  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  despatched  to  the  Crimea  as  chief  of 
the  engineering  department  against  Sebastopol ; 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava, 
and  inkermann.  In  1855,  in  consideration  of 
his  long  services  and  advanced  age,  he  was  re- 
called. Sir  Harry  Jones  succeeding  him,  but  at  the 
pressing  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  command- 
er-in-chie^  remained  8  months  longer  with  the 
army.  In  1856  the  sultan  bestowed  on  him 
the  order  of  the  Me^idie,  and^e  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1856.    The  celebrated  letter  of  the 
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duke  of  'WeDington,  showing  how  ill  prepared 
England  waa  for  war  and  against  invasion,  was 
addressed  in  1847  to  Sir  John  Bnrgojne,  then 
inspector-general  of  fortifications. 

BUBGlfETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  valley 
of  Boncesvalles,  Navarre,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  a  part  of  Oharlemagne^s  army,  nndor 
Boland,  in778. 

BUBGUNDIAN8,  or  BTOGxmDii,  the  name 
of  a  primitive  German  race,  a  branch  of  the 
Goths,  whose  original  territory  lay  between  the 
Oder  and  the  Yistala,  from  which  tiiey  were 
driven  oat  by  the  Gepidsd.  They  setded  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bhine  and  Neckar,  and  in 
A.  D.  407,  joining  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Vijjn- 
dals,  who  invaded  the  conntry,  they  formed  part 
of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which,  under  the 
command  of  King  Gnndioar,  penetrated  into 
Gaol,  settling  between  the  Aar  and  the  Bhone, 
and  settinff  np  the  Bargnndian  empire,  which 
lasted  till  A.  D.  684,  when  King  Gondemar  lost 
his  life  in  the  battle  against  tibe  Franks,  who 
took  possession  of  Bnrgandy.  Oneof  Gonde- 
mar's  predecessors,  Gnnaebdd,  was  the  author 
of  the  lAsa  Oundebald(Li  and  a  subsequent  Bar- 
gnndian king,  Sigismmid,  embraced  Catholicism. 
The  Christian  doctrine  which  first  obtained 
among  the  Bargandians,  and  to  which  they 
became  converts  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Gaol,  was  that  of  the  Arians.  One  of  their 
kings,  Gnndicar,  was  the  first  who  endeavored 
to  stem  the  progress  of  Attila ;  bat  he,  and  his 
army  of  10,000  men,  became  victims  of  their 
bravery,  ana  died  to  tiie  last  man  on  the  battle- 
field. The  description  of  the  brilliant  career  of 
this  heroic  race  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages  of  the  Nibehtngerdied, 

BUBQUNDY  (Fr,  Bourgogne),  the  name 
of  8  kingdoms  varying  somewhat  in  extent 
and  locality,  of  a  feudal  duchy,  and  lastly 
of  a  French  province.  I.  Ths  tibst  eikodoac 
OF  BuBoiTKDT  was  foundcd  about  418  by  the 
Burgundians,  a  German  nation,  who,  after 
leaving  the  country  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula,  wandered  through  Germany,  and 
finally  settled  in  the   S.  £.  of  Gaul.    These 

Seacefol  conquerors  gradually  extended  their 
ominion  all  over  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and 
the  Bhone^  their  possessions  being  bounded  N. 
bjr  the  Bhme,  the  FauciUes  mountains,  and  a 
winding  line  falling  in  a  S.  E.  direction  to  the 
Loire ;  E.  by  the  Alps  and  the  Beuss  river ;  W. 
by  the  upper  Loire,  Ard^che,  and  lower  Bhone ; 
8.  by  die  Mediterranean  sea.  Consequently 
they  included  the  provinces  of  France  known 
afterward  as  Burgundy,  Franche-Comt6,  Lyon- 
nais,  the  K  E.  part  of  Languedoc,  Dauphin^, 
and  Provence,  with  the  western  parts  of  Switz- 
erland and  Savoy.  About  the  year  600,  the 
Frankish  king,  Clovis,  impelled  by  his  wife 
Clotilde,  a  Bnrgundian  princess,  desirous  of 
avenging  her  fistther^s  deatii,  invaded  Burgundy, 
and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute.  Some  80  years 
later,  the  sons  of  Clovis  conquered  the  kingdom, 
which,  in  684,  became  a  part  of  tiie  Franldsh 
empire.     It,  however,  preserved  its  name  and 


national  laws,  and  more  than  once  had  Hero- 
vingian  kings  of  its  own.    XL  Cibjttiuxb  akd 
TRAKSJURAinE  BxjBOUKDY.    The  Frankish  do- 
minion over  Burgundy  had  lasted  8^  centuries, 
when  the  dismemberment  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire  occurred,   and  Burgundy  was  among 
the  first  to  assert  its  independence.    In  879,  a 
number  of  bishops  and  noblemen  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  the 
count  of  Vienna,  Boso,  a  mild  and  prndent 
prince,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  bald  of 
France.    The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Man- 
taille  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  king- 
dom, f]X)m  its  flituation  in  respect  to  France,  was 
called  Ci^urane,  and  sometimes  Lower,  Bnrgnn- 
dy,  consisting  of  western  Franche-Comt^,  south- 
ern Savoy,  Dauphin6,  and  Provence,  with  a  part 
of  Lyonnais.    A  little  later,  Count  Rudolph  of 
Upper  Bfogmidy  founded  a  2d  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, the   Tnmi^'urane,  formed  of  western 
Switzerland   to   the   Beuss,  eastern  Franche- 
Comt6,  and  northern  Savoy.    The  2  kingdoms 
were  united  in  980,  but  not  integrally,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  con- 
tinued for  about  a  century.    Meanwhile  the 
kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  as  they  were  also 
called,  being  unable  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness to  contend  successfully  agunst  the  grow- 
ing power  of  their  nobles,  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  German  em- 
perors.   Consequently,  on  the  death  of  Rudolph 
III.,  in  1082,  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  as  lord 
paramount,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  so 
that  the  S.  E.  part  of  Franoe  became  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Ctennan  empire.    It  was  now 
governed  by  imperial  vicars ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  the  various  provinces 
of  which  it  consisted  separated;  some,  like  the 
^ Swiss  cantons,  asserting  their  independence, 
"others  acknowledging  the  power  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  going  back  to  the 
French  kings.    III.  Duoht  of  Bueoundt,  Ist 
ducal  house.    While  these  kingdoms  were  pass- 
ing through  these  revolutions,  the  N.  W.  part  of 
old  Burgundy  had  remained  united  to  France, 
and  formed  one  of  its  great  feudal  provinces. 
We  find,  in  the  10th  century,  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy  belonging  to  Henry,  brother  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  first  king  of  the  83  dynasty,  and  aht- 
tle  later,  to  the  2d  son  of  Robert  the  Rous,  of 
France.    This  prince,  who  died  in  1075,  was  m 
head  of  the  first  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
which  lasted  tiU  1861.    His  successors,  11  la 
number,  were  among  the  12  peers  of  France, 
and   rivalled   the   most   powerful  princes  of 
their  times.    They  increased  their  family  in- 
heritance,   especiidly   by  the   annexation  of 
the   county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Oomte, 
one  of  the   provinces  dismembered  from  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  and  were  beside,  daring 
the  18th  and  14th  centuries,  possessors  of  a 
kingdom   and   2  principalities  in   the  East 
They  proved  singularly  constant  in  thfeir  loyal^ 
ty  to  the  French  kings.  *  Several  of  them  en- 
gaged in  crusades,  especially  Hugues  III.  ana 
his  grandson  Hugues  IV.,  each  of  whom  twic< 
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Twtod  tbo  Ho^  Land.  The  latter  aooompa- 
sied  Louis  IX.  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  par- 
ticipated in  his  captivity,  and  was  liberated 
irim  him.  By  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  II.,  em- 
peror of  Oonstantinople,  he  became  himself 
img  of  Salonica,  whidi  title  remained  for 
years  in  his  house.  Eodes  IV.,  the  last  bat 
one  <ii  the  fiunily,  beside  that  kingdom  had 
abo  Ae  prindpalities  of  Achaia  and  Morea. — 
BiooxD  DuoAi.  fiousK.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
de  Boavre^  the  last  of  the  preceding  fsunily, 
the  duchy  of  Barguidy  reverted  for  a  short 
thne  to  the  crown  of  franoe.  King  John,  be- 
ing dearooB  of  rewarding  his  8d  son,  Philip, 
snmamed  the  Bold,  who  had  fought  gallantly 
by  lus  aide  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  resolved  to 
bestow  this  rich  inheritance  npon  him.  John's 
bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son 
and  sQCoeswr,  Ghailes  Y.  of  France ;  and  on 
June  2,  1364,  Philip  received  the  investiture 
of  his  duchy.  He  soon  married  Margaret  of 
Elanders^  who,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
brought  him  1h»  countries  of  Flanders  and 
Artoia,  bende  several  other  rich  possessions. 
Philip  at  once  g^ave  evidence  of  his  power  and 
wealtti  by  contribnting  largely  to  the  organiza- 
tioa  of  uie  army  which,  in  1396,  was  sent  to 
assist  the  Hongarians  against  Bultan  B^azet 
John,  count  of  Nevera^  heir  of  Burgundy,  a 
joung  man,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
esmamtioo,  the  real  chief  of  which  was  the 
oetdmHed  En^errand  YU^  lord  of  Coney. 
The  army  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  at  Nicop- 
olis,  young  John  being  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
6tber  had  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  his  ran- 
som, which  drcnmstanoe  obliged  him  to  tax 
lus  solnecta  heavily.  Philip  the  Bold  had  also 
to  ooDoact  the  government  of  France  during  the 
minority  and  i&erward  insanity  of  his  nephew, 
Charies  YI.  By  his  prudence  the  calamities 
of  civfl  war  were  for  a  time  avoided ;  but  the 
ODoeanng  want  of  money  to  meet  his  extrava- 
expeoditores,  both  private  and  public, 


frequently  into  measures  not  con- 
ducive to  national  welfSsure.  On  his  deatii,  the 
treasnry  -was  empty,  so  that  his  sons  had  to 
sail  his  plate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
foneraL  He  died  in  1^)4^  generally  regretted, 
not  on  aoooont  of  the  good  he  had  done,  but 
beeanse  every  one  foresaw  what  conunotlons 
and  misfortunes  were  to  be  the  consequences 
of  his  deaths — Johh  thx  Fbabixbs,  his  succes- 
sor, took  immediate  measures  to  procure  for 
hixQseif  the  same  influence  as  his  father  had 
poaseased  in  the  government  of  France,  but  was 
OTOoaed  by  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  doke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  In 
the  fury  of  civQ  oontesL  John  hired  assassins 
to  moxdar  his  rival,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
1^  a  victim  in  the  very  midst  of  Paris.  Such, 
however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the 
tpethy  of  the  times,  that  he  would  probably 
liave  obtained  a  justification  of  his  conduct 
from  Uie  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  his  territories  to  quell  an  insurrection 
of  the  oatiaeiia  of  li^ge;  the  partisans  <xf  Or< 


leans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  call  for 
Justice,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  enemies 
of  Bni^ndy,  they  soon  formed  a  very  power- 
ful faction.  But  John  held  out  successfully 
agfunst  them;  therefore  they  concluded  that^ 
to  get  rid  of  him,  there  was  no  other  means 
than  that  he  himself  had  resorted  to.  A  plot 
was  devised  for  his  assassination.  Amba^adors 
were  sent,  in  1419,  to  invite  him  to  an  interview 
with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau, 
in  order  that  they  might  together  concert 
measures  for  the  ddrenoe  of  the  kingdom.  He 
went  to  the  appointed  place  with  a  very  scanty 
train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of 
ceremony.  He  had  been  scarcely  introduced 
to  the  dauphin,  when  some  high  words  were 
exchanged,  upon  which  the  partisans  of  young 
Charles,  who  were  all  Orleanists  or  Armagnacs, 
raised  the  crv  of  treason,  and  immediately 
struck  the  deronceless  John  down  by  axes  and 
swords,  his  companions  being  also  mercilessly 
butchered. — Pmup  the  Good,  his  son  and 
successor,  wa^  eager  to  avenge  his  murder, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  entered  into  alliance 
with  Henry  Y.  of  £ngland,  and  recognized  him 
as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  condition  that  Charles  YI.  should  not  be 
deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  unhappy  existence.  The  war  between 
the  English  and  French  now  became  identified 
with  the  feud  between  the  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs,  and  was  marked  on  both  sides 
by  shocking  atrocities.  For  16  years  Philip 
held  to  his  unflinching  desire  of  vengeance 
against  the  dauphin,  now  become  King  Charles 
YII. ;  but  at  last  the  miseries  of  France,  the 
entreaties  of  the  pope,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
membrance of  an  appeal  addressed  to  him 
by  Joan  of  Arc,  mollified  lus  heart;  conse- 
quently he  opened  negotiations  with  the  king, 
which  resulted  in  a  reconciliation  in  1436. 
From  that  time  the  tide  of  prosperity  flowed 
in  fiivor  of  the  French,  who  gradually  expelled 
the  Endish  from  their  territory,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  largely  contrib- 
uted to  this  result.  Msanwhile  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
in  the  Low  Qountries.  His  brilliant  court  real- 
ized the  visions  of  chivalry ;  the  jousts  and 
tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been 
witnessed  in  Europe ;  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  FUnders  was  freely  poured 
forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights 
from  aU  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of 
Burgundy.  Philip  was  the  most  respected  sov- 
ereign of  his  time ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
his  most  powerful  ne^hbors ;  he  generously  wel- 
comed at  his  coxurt  the  dauphin  Louis,  then  an 
exile  from  iVance;  encouraged  the  artists  and 
learned  men ;  instituted  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
Isabdla  of  Portugal,  and  evinced  wisdom  as 
well  as  liberality.  He  purchased  the  county 
of  Namur,  inherited  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
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and  limbonre,  and  obtained  by  treaties  the 
ooonties  of  Hainanlt,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Friesland,  as  well  as  the  daoh/  of  Luxembourg. 
By  these  acquisitions  he  became  a  more  power- 
M  sovereign  than  his  suzerain  the  long  of 
France  himself;  and  certainly,  if  be  had 
wished  it,  could  haye  assumed  the  title  of  king 
and  asserted  his  entire  independence.  But  he 
was  satiB^ed  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
iK>wer,  and,  dnring  the  48  years  of  his  reign,  he 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Burgundy  the 
most  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  all 
the  states  of  Eurc^.  He  died  in  1467;  and 
the  grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread 
whidi  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired.-*- 
Chablbs  the  Bold,  who,  as  count  de  Gharo- 
lais,  was  noted  for  his  rashness,  pride,  obstinsr 
oy,  and  cruelty,  more  signally  manifested  the 
same  qualities  as  soon  as  he  became  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  entire  career  was  but  a  suo- 
cession  of  daring  follies  and  rash  eccentricities 
that  finally  brought  him  to  destruction.  An« 
other  misfortune  was  that  he  had  to  desl  with 
the  cunning  and  unscrupulous  Louis  XL  This 
shrewd  prince  knew  too  well  how  to  incite  the 
fury  of  that  mad  bull,  as  he  used  to  call  his 
cousin  of  Burgundy.  The  whole  life  of  Charles 
was  but  an  open  or  secret  conflict  against  Louis^ 
The  latter  was  instrumental  in  the  rebellion  of 
several  cities  in  the  Low.  Countries,  wluoh  the 
duke  soon  reduced  and  severely  punished.  Li 
revenge  he  entered  the  ^4eague  of  the  public 
weal,"  which  had  been  formed  against  Louis 
XL  by  some  discontented  French  princes,  and 
forced  him  into  a  disadvantageous  treaty  at 
Conflans.  The  king,  however,  did  not  discon* 
tinue  his  intrigues,  and  the  powerful  city  of 
Ii6ge  rebelled  for  the  second  time.  Just  at 
that  moment,  Louis,  escorted  by  a  feeble  com- 
pany of  his  personal  retainers,  was  paying  a 
visit  to  Charles  at  P^ronne;  on  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  new  revolt  of  Li^ge,  the  duke  kept  his 
sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  swore  tiiat  he  would 
take  his  life.  The  crafty  Louis  succeeded  part- 
ly in  soothing  his  anger,  but  could  only  regain 
his  liberty  by  submitting  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  duke.  The  most  mortifying 
condition  of  his  liberation  M^as  that  he  should 
march  in  person  against  the  ixisurgents,  and 
thus  aid  lus  vassal  in  suppressmg  a  revolt  which 
he  had  himself  secretiy  mstigated.  Meanwhile 
Charles,  who  aspired  to  the  royal  dignity,  and 
wished  to  obtain  it  from  the  emperor  Frederic 
in.,  had  become  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Alsatia. 
The  haughty  governor  i^pointed  by  him  over 
that  province  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
cities,  then  the  allies  of  the  independent  Swiss. 
These,  fearing  for  their  own  safety,  entered 
into  an  intimate  alliance  with  Louis,  and  the 
young  Ren6  H.  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had 
deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  soon  an  important 
war  broke  out  Charles  assembled  a  splendid 
army,  conasting  of  86,000  veteran  soldiers,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  formidable  train  of 
artillery  that  had  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field,  and  invaded  Switzerland.    He  first  be- 


sieged Granson,  the  garrison  of  which  he  o^ 
dered  to  be  hanged,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation.    The  intelligence  of  this  cruelty 
roused  a  desire  of  vengeance  among  the  moun- 
taineers who  had  fiown  to  arms:  they  soon  en- 
countered the  advanced  guard  of  the  dtJ^  who 
was  carelessly  marching  through  the  mountain 
defiles,  and  raising  the  war  cry  of  "  Granson! 
Granson  I "  they  charged  the  Burgundians  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity.    The  brUliant  cavalry 
of  the  duke  coula  not  withstand  the  attack  of 
the  Swiss  pikemen,  and  conomenced  a  retreat 
which  was  at  length  converted  into  a  preoipi- 
tate  flight.    A  panic  dispersed  the  whole  army 
of  Charles,  which  leA  to  the  victors  the  richest 
booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several 
centuries.     This    d^eat,    which   took  pUoe 
March  8,  1476,  inspired  Charles  with  such 
grief  and  rage  that  for  weeks  he  was  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity.    At  last  he  resumed  his 
wonted  spirits,  and  with  unparalleled  eagerness 
he  attended  to  the  recruiting  of  his  army. 
I^either  treasures  nor  efforts  were  spared  to 
make  it  stronger  than  ever.    The  duke  evea 
had  recourse  to  threats  and  violence  to  bring 
in  soldiers  from  all  his  provinces;  he  more- 
over hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  Italy,  and 
England.    At  last  his  troops  were  ready,  and 
he   marched  from   Lausanne   toward  Morat, 
which  the  Swiss  had  fortified,  and  in  the  viclo- 
ity  of  which  their  volunteers  were  slowly  as- 
sembling.   The  town  resisted  with  the  utmost 
enecgy,  and  gave  tune  to  the  Swiss  to  gather 
all  their  forces.    They  then  advanced  to  its  re- 
lief and  took  a  formidable  position.    The  heed- 
less Charles  rushed  to  attack  theni,  June  23, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  desist     His  troopa 
assailed  by  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured 
their  powder  and  relaxed  their  bowstrings,  be- 
gan to  retire;  when  the  Swiss  pursued  them 
with  such  ardor  that  the  Burgundian  army  was 
completely  routed,  and  Charles  himself  forced 
to  flight    This  second  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  his  power.    The  states  of  Bur^dy, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant  refused  to  ffrant  lum  the 
enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  to  raise  a 
8d  armv,  while  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  incited 
by  Rene,  attempted  to  resume  its  independence. 
Charles,  however,  by  exhausting  his  last  re- 
sources, succeeded  in  procuring  some  troops, 
and  went  to  lay  siege  to  Kancy.    Ben6,  vho 
had  secured  the  city  with  a  faithful  garri- 
son, proceeded  to  the  Swiss  cantons  to  solicit 
aid  against  their  conunon  enemy.    Nancy,  by 
a  lengthened  resistance,  gave  Ben6  time  to 
accomplish  his  design.    On  Jan.  4^  1477,  he 
reappeared  before  Sanciy  at  the  head  of  the 
Swiss  confederates,  attacked  the  Buivundiana, 
and  being  helped  by  the  treason  of  Campo- 
Basso,  an  Italian  favorite  of  the  duke,  won  the 
day.    Charles  himself  was  slain  in  a  somewhat 
mysterious  manner,  and  his  body  was  found, 
after  2  days^  search,  lyins  in  a  rivulet  covered 
with  ice,  and  disfigured  by  wounds,  some  of 
which  had  every  i^pearance  of  being  inflicted 
by  assassins.    The  death  of  Charles  the  Bold 
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ms  the  end  of  the  Baigandian  dominioiL 
hms  XL  at  once  seued  on  the  dachy  of  Bar- 
goodj,  Francbe-Oomt^  Picardj,  and  Artois, 
as  eacbeated  Flreneh  fie&;  he  was,  however, 
ob%ed  to  resign  Franche-Gomt4  but  managed 
to  keep  the  ouier  provmoes.    Mary,  the  heir- 

I       ess  dt  uharles,  married  MaTimilian  of  Anstria, 

'  whence  the  pretensionB  of  Anstria  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  Bnignndian  proTincea.  The  Low 
Conntries  and  Franohe-Oomt6  were^  however, 
tSL  that  it  ever  poaseflsed.  Bat  the  contests 
broogbt  on   by  the  conflicting  chums  were 

I  the  origia  of  prolonged  wars  between  France 
and  Anstria.— Tbb  Fbotihos  of  Buboundt. 
The  dnoby  proper,  from  its  reunion  to  France 

I  in  147t,  became  one  of  the  most  important 
prorinees  of  the  kingdom.  It  was,  moreover, 
one  cf  the  most  loyaL  When  Frands  L,  by  the 
treaty  ctf  Madrid,  agreed  to  give  back  to  Charles 
7.  aO  the  provinces  once  belonging  to  the  du- 
esl  boose  of  Bnrgandy,<  the  states  of  the  prov- 
ince solemnly  protested  that  they  were  French, 
zad  the  king  bad  no  right  to  give  np  his  sub- 
jedfl,  if  the  latter  were  not  willing  to  re> 
oonnce  &eir  aU^ianoe,  This  province  has 
fcffmed  the  departments  of  06te  d^Or,  Saone-et- 
Loire^  Ain,  and  part  of  Tonne,  It  was  cele- 
Iffsted  for  its  industry  find  commerce,  bnt  above 
aDfi^itB  wines,  which  still  preserve  their  an- 
cient £nneL 

BUBGUNDY  WINES.  These  fionons  French 
wine8|  deriving  their  name  from  the  ancient 
provinoe  of  Borgnndv,  have  a  reputation  sn- 
perior  to  their  popniarity.  They  are  never- 
thekfis  wines  of  delidons  flavor  and  bonqnet. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  would  not  well 
bear  a  sea  voyage,  but  it  is  now  settled  that 
vfaen  transported  to  America  and  back,  their 
qoahty  is  greatly  improved.  The  most  re- 
nowned red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  Boman^ 
CoQti,  03osYouge6t»  Ohamhertin,  and  Biche- 
bourg.  Ohambertin  was  the  uvorite  wine 
of  horn  XVX  and  of  Napoleon.  Ghablis,  a 
linte  wine,  has  many  admirers,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  best  growths  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Bfaone.  The  aimual  produce  of  wine  bi  Bur- 
goody  and  Beaqjol^  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000,000  gaUons,  of  which  i  is  consumed  in 
Fraaoe  and  f  are  exported. 

BUB],  the  name  of  a  very  valuable  palm, 
found  only  in  the  Philippine  islands.  The 
trunk  is  used  in  the  construction  ot  dwellings; 
n^ar  and  brandy  are  made  from  the  sap ;  the 
long,  too^h  leaves  make  excellent  mats;  the  pith 
is  made  into  cakea,  equal  to  sago  bread ;  the 
chaplets  and  rosaries  of  the  converted  natives 
aie  made  from  the  seeds;  and  the  spines  and 
items  of  the  leaves  yield  a  strong  fibre,  which 
B  wovea  into  a  cloth  called  sagoron. 

BURIAL.  The  natural  tenderness  felt  by 
aien  for  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  dear  to 
dwoi,  as  wen  as  the  necessity  of  removing  from 
■ghtor  contact  objects  which  rapidly  become 
oSeoRveL  has  ui  all  ages  led  to  some  disposi- 
tion of  tne  dead  by  which  it  was  thought  these 
Bids  oonid  best  be  efEected.    Funeral  rites,  too^ 


have  in  all  ages  been  interwoven  with  and  con-> 
secrated  b^  the  ceremonies  of  religion :  portions 
of  these  ntes  have  often  survived  tne  people 
and  the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  ori- 
^n,  and  the  threefold  sprinkling  with  earth 
with  which  the  Ohristian  is  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  pagan 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Three  methods  chiefly, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  countries, 
have  been  employed  for  the  disposition  of  the 
dead:  mummifloation,  incineration,  and  inters 
ment.  Mummification  was  practised  by  the 
Egyptians  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 
6tn  century  of  the  Ohristian  era.  They  em- 
balmed not  only  human  corpses  but  those  of 
various  animals,  as  the  ibis,  the  hawk,  the 
monkey,  the  cat,  together  with  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  animals  that  were  known 
to  them.  This  preservation  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  through  a  series  of  ages,  gave  rise  to 
an  enormous  multiplication  of  mummies.  '^  All 
this,"  said  an  Arab  to  a  French  savant,  showing^ 
from  the  summit  of  Hbfi  great  pyramid,  the  im- 
mense plain  which  for  the  space  of  60  square 
leagues  extends  about  its  base,  '^all  this  is 
mummy." — The  Hebrews  in  general  buried 
their  dead,  though,  ttom  a  passage  in  Isaiah 
(chap,  zxx.,  V.  88),  it  would  seem  tibat  incinera- 
tion was  likewise  practised.  The  cemeteries 
were  invariably  situated  without  the  walls  of 
the  cities. — ^Among  the  Greeks,  in  historical 
times,  the  bodies  df  the  dead  were  indifferently 
interred  or  burned,  and  a  common  word 
^imiv)  is  used  for  either  method  of  buriaL 
When  tne  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  placed 
tn  a  coffin  made  commonly  of  baked  day  or 
earthenware,  and  buried  without  the  town; 
intramural  mterment  was  forbidden,  from  the 
superstition  that  the  presence  of  the  deadV 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  If  burned,  the 
body  was  placed  upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  to 
which  fire  was  commuxiicated  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral ;  when 
the  flames  were  extinguished,  the  bones  were 
collected  andplaoed  in  urns  made  of  various 
materials.  These  were  preserved  in  tombs, 
built  commonly  on  the  roadsides  without  the 
city  gates.  The  burial  of  the  dead  by  the 
nearest  related  survivors  was  a  sacred  duty, 
and  its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  accusa- 
tions. After  the  Aneral  the  famuy  of  the  de- 
ceased partook  of  a  feast  at  the  house  of  ih» 
nearest  relative,  and  at  Athens  the  period  of 
mourning  continued  80  days,  during  wmoh  other 
sacrifices  and  feasts  were  celebrated.  In  the 
representation  of  these  ceremonies  on  monu- 
ments, a  horse's  head  is  usually  found  in  one 
comer,  intended  to  represent  death  as  a  journey. 
The  punishment  of  certain  criminals  was  height- 
eued  by  the  denial  of  frmeral  rites,  and  there 
were  places  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  into 
which  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  were  cast. — 
In  the  olden  times  of  the  renublic  the  Romans 
generally  buried  their  dead,  though  burning 
was  likewise  practised.  Sylla  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gem  who  was 
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bnmedL  ITndertlie  empire  burning  became  ons- 
tomary,  imtil  it  vras  sabverted  by  the  gradual 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  oentory  it  had  again  fallen  into  general 
disose.  The  fnneral  rites  varied  not  only  with 
'  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  but  somewhat,  too, 
in  different  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
earlier  emperors,  the  corpse  of  the  man  of 
wealth  was  washed,  anointed  with  oil,  and  per- 
Aimed  by  the  dares  of  the  undertakers,  who, 
from  residing  near  the  temple  of  Yenus  Libi- 
tina,  where  all  things  necessary  for  funerals 
were  sold,  were  termed  LibitinariL  A  coin 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  to  pay 
its  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the  body,  dremed  in 
the  best  robes  it  had  possessed  when  living,  was 
X>laced  with  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  house.  If  the  deceased  had  re- 
ceived an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon 
its  head,  the  couch  was  often  strewn  with 
flowers,  and  a  branch  of  cypress  placed  before 
the  door.  It  was  usual  to  set  aside  a  sum  in 
the  will  for  the  funeral  expenses ;  If  this  had 
not  been  done,  the  heir  provided  for  them  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance; 
when  there  were  a  number  of  heira,  the  ex- 
penses were  assessed  upon  them  according  to 
their   respective   shares.     The   funeral   took 

Elace  at  night.  The  procession  was  headed 
y  musicians;  these  were  followed  by  hired 
mourners,  who  lamented  and  sang  the  ftmeral 
song;  after  these  came  the  freedmen  of  the 
deceased,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty. 
.  Immediately  preceding  the  corpse  were  persons 
bearing  waxen  masks  representing  the  ancestry 
0of  the  deceased ;  the  corpse  itself,  placed  upon 
a  couch,  was  commonly  borne  by  the  freedmen 
or  by  the  immediate  relatives ;  the  family  follow- 
ed after — the  men,  contrary  to  usual  custom, 
with  their  heads  covered,  the  women  with 
tibeir  heada  bare,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and 
often  beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  pierc- 
ing cries.  If  warranted  by  the  rank  of  Uie 
deceased,  the  procession  passed  through  the 
forum,  and  an  oration  was  there  pronounced 
over  the  body.  Finally,  the  corpse,  with  the 
couch  upon  which  it  was  borne,  was  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pyre,  built  commonly  in  the  form 
of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides.  The  nearest 
relative,  with  averted  &ce,  kindled  the  pyre, 
and  perfumes,  oils,  articles  of  food,  ornaments, 
and  clothing  were  frequ^iUy  thrown  on  while 
it  was  being  consumed.  When  the  pile  was 
burned  down,  the  embers  were  extinguished 
with  wine,  the  bones  and  ashes  carefcdly  col- 
lected by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinkled  with 
perfumes,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  The  urns  were 
of  various  forms  and  materials,  and  were  buried 
in  sepulchres  common  to  those  of  the  same 
fiunily.  After  a  funeral  the  mourning  and  sacri- 
fices were  continued  for  nine  days,  though  by 
the  women  mourning  was  sometimes  worn  for 
a  y^ar  on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  &ther. 
As  the  Ohriatian  religion  gradually  obtained  the 


ascendency,  a  corresponding  chanM  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead;  bodies 
were  no  longer  burned  but  interred,  and  l^e 
offices  of  the  church  were  substituted  for  tbe 
rites  of  paganism. — ^At  a  very  early  period  it 
became  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighborhood   of  the    chorches,  in 
grounds  consecrated  fIcHr  the  purpose.   As  the 
churches  were  always  surrounded  by  a  vacant 
space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for  a  long  time 
this  practice  was  unattended  by  any  etil  effects ; 
but  in  towns,  as  the  poptdation  moreased  and 
interments  Mcame  more  numerous,  the  borial 
grounds  often  became  entirely  too  small  for  the 
necessities  of  the  public ;  under  such  circam< 
stances,  the  accumulatioa  of  bodies  in  a  limited 
i^ace  led,  at  each  new  burial,  to  scenes  ehockiDg 
to  the  feelings  of  the  connnunity,  while  the 
disengagement  of  gases  reeulting  fh>m  their  de- 
composition proved  deleterious  to  the  general 
health.    In  London,  in  somQ  of  the  poorer  dia- 
tricts,  the  soil  of  the  churchyards  was  raised  % 
3,  or  even  4  feet  in  a  few  years^  and  in  tbe  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  such  burial  groonda, 
epidemic  diseases  were  both  more  common  and 
more  fettaL    Within  80  years  there  had  been 
interred  in  a  space  not  exceeding  SIS  acres, 
1,600,000  bodies.     (*^  Report   on   a  general 
Scheme  of  Extramural  Sepulture,^'  by  the  gen- 
eral board  of  health,  London,  1850.)  Beside  the 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  burial  grounds,  accidents 
have  occurred  from  the  carbonic  acid,  given  off 
in  them  during  decomposition,  breaking  into  the 
cellars  of  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.   This 
occurred  several  times  in  the  cellars  of  honses 
hi  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hie  cemetery  of  the 
innocents  at  Paris,  between  the  years  1774  and 
1780.— The  period  it  takes  for  the  body  todecay 
after  inhumation  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
dimate.  the  nature  of  the  8oiL  and  the  covering 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.    Ornla  and  Lesuear  in 
their  experiments  found  nothing  but  the  skele- 
tons left  of  bodies  that  had  been  buried  14^  l^i 
and  18  montlis ;  this  period  waa,  however,  unu- 
sually short.    Low,  damp  grounds,  particMolarly 
when  they  are  percolated  by  water,  hasten  d<^ 
composition;   dry,  high,    and  well-ventilatad 
ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it.    When  numer- 
ous burials,  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
have  occurred  in  a  limited  space,  the  earth  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  products  of  deeompo- 
sition  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  incapable  of 
fttrther  absorbing  them;  decomposition  tm^^ 
such  circumstances  is  retarded,  and  its  product^ 
escape  directly  into  the  atmosphere.    On  being 
left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years,  tbe  earth  rei 
covers  its  previous  powers  of   absorption.-^ 
BuBTiNo  Auvs.    The  &cts  that  persons  h&v^ 
occasionally  presented  all  the  ordinary  signs  d 
death,  yet  have  afterward  revived,  and  tha 
others  have  undoubtedly  been  buried  as  deaj 
who  were  still  living,  have  repeatedly  drawn  thi 
attention  of  both  individoals  and  government 
to  the  means  necessary  to  guard  against  so  tcrri 
ble  an  occurrence.    Winslow,  me  celebrated 
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•DBtomist,  is  said  to  hATe  been  twice  nearly 
boned  alivc^  and  it  was  in  oonseqnence  of  this 
that  he  pablished  a  treatise  on  the  signs  of  death, 
is  which  he  oomes  to  the  conclusion  that  indica- 
tioii3  of  incipient  pntrefiaction  are  the  onljr  ngnt 
thst  can  be  relied  on.  Patre&otion,  however, 
comes  on  at  very  yariable  periods,  and  it  is  not 
always  oonyenient  to  wait  for  its  occnrrence. 
The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  that  supervenes 
after  death  is  a  mgn  scaroely  less  certain,  bat  it 
is  sometimes  transitory  in  its  nature.  For  these 
ogns  IL  Bon<^nt  proposes  to  substitute  the 
earefid  exploration  of  the  cardiac  region  b^ 
anseoKation.  During  a  fainting  fit  the  heart  is 
stiE  heard  to  beat,  and  in  the  dying,  after  the 
kst  emration  has  proclaimed  that  all  is  over, 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  after  the 
hand  applied  oyer  the  heart  finds  every  thing 
stiD,  the  ear  placed  upon  the  same  region  stiU 
heais  ibr  a  time  the  beating  of  that  organ ;  but 
whai,  after  having  listened  for  a  sufficient  time, 
the  practised  anscultator  cannot  distinguish  the 
beat  of  the  heart,  life  is  over.  (TraiU  det 
mgna  de  la  tncrt^  <l^.,  by  £.  Bonchut,  Paris, 
1849.)  In  examining  the  heart  in  a  number  of 
the  oying^  M.  Bonchut  found  that  the  longest 
interral  between  the  pulsations  was  6  seconds ; 
from  a  similar  investigation  M.  Bayer  found  it 
it  to  be  7  seconds.  *^  I^"  concludes  the  latter, 
^'the  absence  of  the  pidsation  of  the  heart  is 
wified  by  the  anscultatorfor  a  period  50  times 
SB  great  as  the  longest  observed  period,  or  for  an 
iaterval  of  6  minutes,  the  patient  is  undoubtedly 
dead.^'  Even  this,  however,  admits  of  some  ex- 
oeptiona.  In  new-bom  in&nts  the  action  of  the 
httrt  may  have  ceased  for  a  longer  period,  and 
yet  the  child  revive,  and  the  same  thing  is  said 
to  have  occnrred  in  the*  cold  stage  of  Asiatic 
diokriL  M.  Michel  Levy  proposes  on  these  ao- 
floonts  that  the  Terification  of  decease  should 
take  place  at  2  periods,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  24  bonrs^  and  conaders  that  if,  on  both  these 
oeesaona,  the  absence  of  all  movement  of  the 
heart  for  a  soffident  length  of  time  is  noticed 
by  a  competent  observer,  the  interment  may 
take  place  in  perfect  safety.  When  by  an  ex- 
cess of  precantion  further  evidence  of  death 
may  be  desired,  he  recommends  the  application 
of  an  tron  heated  to  redness  to  the  skin ;  this 
has  the  donble  advantage  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  death,  and  of  ronnng 
the  patient  energetically  where  death  has  not 
oeeiuied.  The  iq)plication  of  a  red-hot  iron  to 
the  living  body  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient 
to  caoae  the  totsl  destruction  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skin,  the  injuiy  being  surround- 
ed I7  a  vivid  redness,  causes  in  the  dead  body 
aeritj  a  slight  shrivelling  of  the  epidermis, 
and  a  searing  of  the  supeifidal  layer  of  the 
true  skin.  To  prevent  tne  occnrrence  of  pre- 
matore  interment  mortuary  bouses  have  been 
bnilt  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany,  in 
whidft  the  dead  are  retained  for  a  time  beiore 
the  final  interment  A  bell-^ull  is  so  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  extremities  of  the  corpse, 
thi^  the  slightest  motion  will  sound  an  akurm, 


and  summon  an  attendant  constantly  on  the 
watch.  So  far,  these  precautions  have  been 
useless ;  a  surgeon  who  for  45  years  had  been 
attached  to  the  mortuary  house  at  Mentz, 
had  during  that  period  but  one  single  alarm ;  it 
occurred  firom  the  corpse  of  an  old  man ;  the  ab- 
domen having  subsided  from  the  discharge  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  arms  had  fiiUen 
lengthwise  beside  the  body. 

BUBIAS,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago, lying  between  the  southern  end  of  Luzon 
and  the  island  of  Masbate;  area  264  sq.  m.; 
pop.  about  1,000.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
bold,  rocky  surface  is  devoid  of  any  appearance 
of  vegetation ;  but  its  few  miserable  inhabitants, 
who  are  all  confined  to  a  town  opposite  to  the 
shores  of  Luzon,  cultivate  a  little  rice  and 
potatoes,  which  with  fish  constitute  their  chief 
subsistence. 

BIJBIATS,  BrsATS,  or  Bukatsxi,  a  nomadic 
Tartar  nation  of  many  tribes,  submitted  to  the 
Bussian  empire  in  1644.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  Oahnucks,  and  muster  a  force  of  82,000 
archers.  They  choose  their  own  rulers,  and 
support  themselves  by  the  forginjz  of  iron,  by 
other  mechanic  arts,  and  by  their  nocks.  They 
are  idolaters,  and  beside  a  supreme  god,  named 
Octorgon  Burchan,  ^odofh^ven.  they  worship 
the  planets  as  inferior  deities.  A  few  of  these 
people  have  been  converted  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  they  retain  an  affection  and  prefer- 
ence for  their  old  ceremonies. 

BUBIDAN,  Jbak,  a  French  philosopher  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Artois,  but  edu^ted  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterward  acquired 
sreat  fame  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Occam,  and  was  ultimately  driven  from  Paris 
by  the  persecution  of  the  realists.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
His  celebrity  in  modem  time&  however,  arises 
from  an  apologue  which  he  invented  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  of  free  wilL  ^  An  ass^"  says 
Buridan,  *'  placed  midway  between  two  bundles 
of  hay,  would  maintain  his  position,  and  die  of 
starvation,  if  he  had  no  choice ;  but  if  he  turns 
to  one  dde  or  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  his  appetite,  then- he  has  choice^  and  , 
of  course  fi-eedom  of  will."  This  proposition, 
commonly  called  ^  Buridan's  ass,"  was  long  a 
source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  schools. 

BUBIGNT,  Jean  LfivxBQus  m,  a  French 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Rheims  in  1692, 
died  in  Paris,  Oct  8, 1786.  In  his  15th  year 
he  began  to  manifest  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  ever  after  distinguished  him. 
In  1718  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  his  2  brothers,  he  engaged  in 
Uie  compilation  of  a  sort  of  manuscript  ency* 
clopflsdia,  which,  when  completed,  formed  13 
lar^  folio  volumes,  whence  he  drew  the  mar 
teruds  for  manv  of  nis  subsequent  publications. 
His  largest  worx,  a  treatise  on  the  papal  power, 
is  not  much  esteemed,  but  his  lives  of  £rasmus, 
Grotius,  Bossnet,  and  Oardinal  da  Perron,  are 
interesting. 
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BUBZIL  L  A  oonnty  of  North  Oardina, 
aboanding  in  beautiful  mountain  soenery.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Blue  Bidoe  near  its  N.  W.  bor- 
der. The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  some  places,  and 
produces  excellent  pasturage.  Indian  com, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  cattle  and  swine,  are  the  staples. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  282,237  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  16,018  of  wheat,  86,959  of  oat& 
and  1,200  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  com  and 
flour  mills,  2  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  960 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1857,  $694,898.  It  was  organized  in 
1777,  and  named  in  h(Mior  of  Uie  statesman  and 
orator  Edmund  Burke.  Area,  450  sq.  m.  Pop. 
in  1850,  7,772,  of  whom  2,182  were  slaves* 
Oapital,  Morgantown.  11.  A  county  of  Georgia, 
organized  in  1777^  separated  froin  South  Oaroli- 
na  by  Savannah  n ver.  The  Ogeechee  forms  its 
Bouthem  boundary.  It  has  a  somewhat  hilly  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soiL  In  1850  Burke  county 
produced  19,175  bales  of  cotton,  a  crop  exceeded 
In  no  county  of  the  state  except  Houston.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  it  yielded  648,608  bushels  of 
com,  28,260  bushels  of  oats,  and  111,282  bush- 
els of  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  land  in 
1856  was  $2,817,650.  Limestone,  buhrstone, 
gypsum,  agate,  cludcedony,  and  Jasper  are  the 
prindpiu  mineral  prodnclaans.  Trade  is  greatly 
SAcilitated  by  the  central  railroad,  which  inter- 
sects the  county,  and  by  the  Savannah  river, 
which  is  navigable  along  its  borders.  Area, 
1,040  sq.  m.  Pop,  in  1856^5,260,  of  whom 
10^98  are  daves.    Capital,  W  aynesborough. 

BUBEE,  MdajstjBj  an  American  judge  and 
politician,  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1748, 
died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  80, 1802.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Omer's  for  a  priest,  vldted 
the  West  ladies,  came  thence  to  South  Carolina 
near  the  commencement  of  the  revolntionaiy 
war,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  patriot 
army.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  precession,  and  in 
1778  was  appointed  judge  of  tibe  supreme  court 
of  the  newly  organized  state.  When  Charleston 
fell  in  1780,  he  aeain  joined  the  army,  but  re- 
sumed his  judicial  office  in  1782.  He  was  op- 
posed to  title  federal  constitution  because  he 
feared  consolidated  power,  was  several  times  a 
U.  S.  senator,  and  wrote  a  fEonous  pamphlet 
against  the  aristocratic  features  of  the  sodety 
of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated by  Mirabeau,  and  Jiaed,  with  great  effect 
by  him  durins  the  French  revolution.  He  be- 
came chanceuor  of  South  Carolina  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Judge  Burke  was  distin^* 
gnished  for  his  wit ;  but  he  was  also  an  upright 
and  earnest  republican,  and  possessed  varied  ac* 
oompliahments. 

BUBEE,  EnMusn,  a  British  statesman,  ora- 
tor,  and  writer,  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  1, 1780, 
died  at  Beaoonsfield.  Jnly  9, 1797.  He  receiv- 
ed the  mdiments  of  nis  education  at  Castletown 
Boche,  was  afterward  put  under  the  tuition 
of  a  learned  Quaker  at  Ballitore,  in  the  countv 
of  Eildare^d  entered  Trinity  college  (Dublin) 
in  1744.  flvevears  were  spent  there  in  the  dili- 
gent study  of  ihib  dasdos^  metaphysics,  rhetoric, 


and  history.    After  taking  his  bachelor'B  de- 
cree (1749),  he  made  an  application  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glas-      j 
gow,  which  was  unsnocessful.    His  prindpal     I 
taste,  at  that  period,  was  for  metaphysics,  a&d     I 
he  projected  a  refutation  of  the  fljsteros  of 
Berkeley  and  Locke^  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  completed.    It  mav  be  inferred  from 
the  aouteness  dirolayed  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings that,  if  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose,  be 
would   have  ridden  a  pretty   suecesnbl  tilt     i 
against  those  masters  V  the  ring.    Meantime,     | 
he  had  entered  his  name  in  the  middle  temple 
at  London,  and  in  l750r proceeded  thitherto  be-     ! 
gin  the  study  of  the  law.    It  is  oommonljrq)- 
resented  that  Burke  went  np  to  London  as  a 
needy  adventurer,  dependent  upon  his  pen  for 
support,  and  willing  to  take  any  occupation  that 
mignt  beiiill  him;  but  the  more  authentic  ac- 
counts show  that  his  &ther  was  then  an  attorney 
in  larse  practice,  who  made  the  amplest  allow- 
ance for  nis  support    (See  preface,  oy  his  exec- 
utors, to  the  ^^  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1798,''  a  pam- 
phlet not  contained  in  the  usual  editions  of  bis 
works.)    He  was,  moreover,  of  excellent  fami- 
ly, by  his  mother's  side ;  she  being  the  great 
niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nagle,  who  married  Syha- 
nus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet    little 
is  known  of  his  law  studies  or  of  his  life  in  Ix>d- 
don,  except  that  he  wrote  for  the  periodicals 
and  newspapers  on  politics,  and  in  1756  was 
offered    some    place    under    government  in 
America,  which  he  was  deterr^  firom  accept- 
ing by  the  opposition  of  his  father.    His  first 
separate  literary  production  was  '^A  Vin^* 
cation  of  Natural  Society,"  purporting  to  be  bj 
**a  late  noble  writer,'*in  which  he  imitated  the 
style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  with  re- 
markable adroitness ;  so  much  so  that  many 
competent   critics,  such    as  Warbnrton  and 
Ohesterfield,  are  said  to  have  taken  it  for  an 
authentic  work.    Had  they  considered  it  close- 
ly, however,  they  must  have  discovered  in  it 
tokens  of  a  briluancy  of  imagination  and  of  a 
vehement  natural  eloquence,  to  which  Boling^ 
broke  never  attained.    It  appeared  in  1756, 
and  is  worthy  of  note  as  well  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  tendency  of  ma 
i^ecnlations  at  that  time,  as  for  its  uncommon 
vigor  and  beauty  of  composition.    Burke  was 
then  in  hb  27th  year ;  yet,  afew  months  later,  we 
find  him  publiaimng  his  ^  Philosophical  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,"  a  treatise  which  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied a  first  rank  in  the  lesthetic  literature  of 
England,  although  it  is  now  sup«rBeded  by  the 
pirofounder  reseiurohes  of  the  continental  writers. 
The  same  year  he  went  to  Bath  for  his  health, 
where  he  married  a  "Mxm  Nugent,  the  daughter 
of  adistantrelative.  Dr. Ohristopher Nugent.  On 
his  return  to  London,  in  April.  1757,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  published  ^*  An  Account  of  the 
European  Bettiements  in   America,"  2  vols., 
althouffh  that  work  is  not  included  in  the  com- 
mon editions  of  his  writai^;8.    The  fiMst  of  his 
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nikrAip  of  it  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  stil! 
extant  totograph  receipt  for  fifty  gnineas,  which 
lie  gtre  to  the  mibliBher  Dodsley.  by  whom  it 
was  priofted.     The  beginning  of  a  history  of 
Eaglttid  was  'vrritten  by  him  for  the  same  pnb- 
MsTf  and  the  namtive  down  to  the  time  of 
£jDg  John  printed,  when  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  waa  au^^ended.    The  probability  is,  that 
as  he  waa  tbui  also  employed  in  writing  the 
*<  Aannal  Register,''  begmi  by  Dodsley  in  1759, 
he  seiiedy  fSaad  time  for  lie  investiiMtioDa  and 
stodieB  of  iua  moore  elaboH^nndert^ing.    His 
ay  OQ  the  ^Begiatep.^MN  ^^^  P^  volnme. 
these  Tarious  pdHKtions  he  had  made 
hunsolf    fuTorablv    known,  both  in   literary 
and  pd&tical  cirdles^  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  lOTited  to   an  active  partici- 
pation in  poBtioal  life.    When  Lord  Halifia 
went  OTcr  to   Ireland,  as  lord  Hentenanti  in 
1761,  he  made  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  often 
dflBi'gnatpid  aa  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  his  chief 
secretary,  who  nune  Bnrke  his  priyate  secretary. 
Hie  serrioes  and  talents  of  the  latter  secured 
him,ia  A^rH,  17^,  apenaon  of  £800  pur  annum 
on  the  Indi  eatahliumient ;  but  as  jQamiltoni 
who  Iwd  been  instromental  in  getting  it  for  him, 
conoelTed  that  Bnrke  was  thereby  boond  to  him 
for  lifi^  the  inffigoant  jovaast  pensioner  speedily 
sarreiiaeffed  the  bonnt^.    On  the  brealang  up 
of  the  GrennDe  administration,  two  years  teter, 
the  marigiiiB  of  Sockingham  assmned  the  man- 
agement of  a&irs,  and  appointed  Burke  his 
priFafee  secretory.     Soon   afterward  he  waa 
Drotighi  into  parliament  as  member  for  Wen- 
dorer,  in  Bndnnghamshire^  a  borough  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Vem^.    The  very  day  he  took  hia 
seat  (Jan.  14^  1766)  in  thia  new  and  appropriate 
tbeaiiey  he  made  some  remarks  on  the  address 
of  thanks,  to  the  throne,  which  atfxacted  the 
&¥orable  attention  of  Pitt    WeQ  they  might 
attract  his  attention,  for  no  man  had  ever  ap- 
peared in  that  scene  more  wonderMly  qnalifled 
fjat  actmn  a  leading  juurt  in  it  than  Burke.    In 
a  litUla  wnUe  he  became  the  animatinff  spirit  of 
the  Bookingham  administration,  and  m  the 
stormy  and  periloua  debates  which  grew  out 
<tf  the  qoestion  of  the  American  stamp  act,  hia 
ebfsent  Toioe  waa  the  most  effective  in  secure 
ing  moderate  and  conciliatory  measures.    Out 
of  thahovsap  as  well  as  in  the  house,  his  Indus* 
try  wisBOBt  indefiitigable,  while  his  knowledge 
of  efHjIlijnff  pertaining  to  the  history,  the  oon- 
ditifl%  sad  m  feetings  of  the  colonies,  was  ex- 
WK  ffii^gb  usefoL    On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Bodfcii^iiam  government  in  July,  1766,  Burke 
vmCe  ^  A  Short  Account  of  alate  Short  Admin- 
iHnatfoii,''  in  which  he  vigorously  defended  the 
poiii^  of  the  whiga.    In  the  compromise  cabi- 


.  Lord  Chatham  undertook  to  form  he 
a  piece,  which  he  declined,  as  he 
ir  ofter  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
1767.  The  parliament  waa  dissolv- 
ed in  1766^  when  Burke  waa  a^ain  returned  for 
Veodover.  About  the  same  tune,  he  purohaa* 
fid  ftr  £90,000  a  besatifnl  estate  near  Beacons- 
idd,  BnAinghamahire;  a  part  of  the  purchase 


money  having  beenidvanoed,  at  first  as  a  loan, 
and  afterward  as  a  gift,  by  the  marquis  of 
Bockinffham.  In  1769  Burke  published  hia 
first  pcmtical  pamphlet,  called  **  Observationa 
on  a  kte  State  of  the  Notion,''  being  a  reply  to 
another  on  the  ** Present  State  of  the  Nation." 
This  waa  followed  the  next  year  by  his 
'^Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,*'  which 
surpassed  in  luminousness,  vigor,  and  beauty, 
any  thing  that  he  had  yet  achieved.  In  Nov. 
1771,  he  was  appdnted  agent  of  New  Tork,  to 
represent  the  interests  of  that  colony  near  the 
government  and  before  the  people.  He  waa 
also  busily  occupied  in  parliament,  in  tiie  de- 
bates of  which  ne  took  always  a  prominent 
part.  During  the  sessions  of  1772-'8  he  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly 
and  ponderous  reviews  of  the  afloiirs  of  the  East 
India  company.  Still  more  did  he  distinguish 
himself  during  the  next  session,  1774,  on  the 
stote  of  Amenca,  then  driven  almost  into  insur- 
rection by  the  course  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. iQs  great  speech,  on  American  taxation, 
was  delivered  on  April  19  of  that  year.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  dty  of  Bristol,  for  which,  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  electoral  contest  of  37 
days,  he  waa  returned  on  Nov.  8.  On  March 
S2, 1775,  he  delivered  another  powerful  and 
eloquent  speedi  in  behalf  of  the  Americans^ 
which  he  subseouentiy  sent  to  the  press.  The 
vehemence  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  colonists  rendered  him  unpopular 
with  his  constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
defend  himself  in  ^*  Two  Letters  to  Gentiemen 
of  Bristol,"  which  evince  remarkable  independ- 
ence as  weU  as  abilily.  All  the  while  the 
questions  of  the  Oatiiofic  disabOities  and  of  the 
trade  with  Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention.  On  Feb.  11, 1780,  he  introduced 
his  celebrated  bills  for  regulating  the  household, 
the  army,navy,and  pension  pay-offioes,ordnanc6, 
the  min^  the  exchequer,  ceo.,  which  he  com- 
mended in  a  speech  on  *' Economical  Reform," 
which  for  breadtii  of  view,  force  of  reasoning, 
brilliancy  of  illustration,  ai^  eloquent  appeal,  la 
ahnost  without  a  parallel  in  tiie  records  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence.  But  the  splendor  of  his 
talents  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of  Bristol 
to  his  politics,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  tiie 
next  election,  he  declined  to  stand  a  candidate. 
But  the  country  waa  not  destined  to  lose  his 
servioea  nor  posterity  the  delight  of  his  oratori- 
cal displaya.  He  waa  returned  for  Kalton, 
which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  career.  The  Rocking- 
ham party  coming  into  power  in  March,  17^, 
Burke  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  pay- 
maater-general  of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing 
an  aristocratic  fiunily  connecticHi,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  those  days,  he  was  not  allow- 
ed a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  No  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  government  waa  more  lucrative  than 
that  of  paymaster ;  yet  Burke's  first  act  was 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which 
materially  lessened  his  own  emoluments.    Wo 
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may  JQcIge  of  the  worth  of  it,  when  it  is  stated 
that  he  effected,  in  that  department  done,  an 
annual  saving  of  £47,000.  On  the  death  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  Burke  retired  for  a 
lime ;  but  the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Portland, 
in  1788,  restored  him  to  his  former  place. 
With  that  year  began  his  labors  on  East 
Indian  affairs,  with  his  voluminous  reports 
on  the  administration  of  justice  in  BcoDigal, 
and  other  provinces;  and  for  6  years,  to 
May  7, 1789,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
In<Ma,  so  deeply  was  he  absorbed  in  the 
investigations  and  trials  which  arose  out 
of  the  subject  It  was  during  this  interval 
that  he  conducted  the  famous  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings,  in  which  he  raised  his 
reputation  as  an  orator  to  its  highest 
dignity  and  ^lorj.  Yet  the  arduous  labors  of 
the  India  business  were  but  the  prelude  to  other 
exertions,  which  rendered  the  dosing  years  of  his 
life  the  most  memorable  in  his  history.  The 
great  French  revolution  had  broken  out,  and 
Burke,  with  an  audacity  that  almost  equals  that 
of  the  ancient  king  who  sought  to  curb  the 
risings  of  the  sea,  undertook  to  check  the 
n>read  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit  In  1790  hia 
*^  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  France  "  ap- 
peared, and  80,000  copies  were  sold  almost 
on  the  day  of  its  publication.  It  was  & 
magnificent  outburst  of  mingled  logic,  wrath, 
and  imagination,  which  aroused  a  tnousand 
pens  in  answer,  and  filled  the  world  with  his 
name.  The  extremely  oonservative  sentiments 
of  it,  which  appeared  to  rebuke  every  form  of 
popular  discontent  and  resistance  of  tyranny, 
led  to  an  open  runture  between  Burke  and  Fox, 
who  was  then  tne  leader  of  the  whigs  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  scene  of  their  sepa« 
ration  is  described  by  contemporary  writers  as 
the  most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  politics,  and 
we  cannot  even  now  read  the  speeches  on  the 
occasion  without  emotion.  Burke  thereafter 
stood  ahnost  alone  in  his  politics,  yet  his  tongue 
and  his  pen  were  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  the  themes  whidi  filled  his  heart 
His  ''Appeal  Arom  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'* 
July,  1791,  his  ''Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang- 
rishe,"  1792,  his  **  Thoughts  on  French  Affeirs," 
his  "Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies," 
1798,  and  a  variety  of  other  pamphlets,  show 
the  activity  of  his  mind  as  well  as  tibe  earnest- 
ness of  his  zeal.  But  on  June  20.  1794, 
he  retired  from  the  house  of  commons  lorever, 
conceiving  that  he  had  played  his  part,  and 
oonscious  of  the  approaches  of  age.  m  August 
of  the  same  year,  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
Richard  Burke,  inflicted  upon  him  a  terrible 
blow,  yet  he  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  ac- 
tivity. In  1795  he  received  a  pension  of 
£1,200  from  the  civil  list,  and  soon  after  an- 
other of  £2,500  from  the  4i  per  cent.  fund. 
In  his  retirement,  however,  his  pen  was 
still  busy,  and  in  a  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord," 
1796,  he  showed  all  his  original  splendor  and 
nerve.  The  same  year,  also,  he  published  "  Two 
Letters  on  the  Proposal  for  a  Regicide  Peace." 


Among  his  latest  cares  was  the  foundaiioii  of  a 
school  for  the  children  of  French  emigntnts. 
He  died  in  tlie  68th  year  of  his  age,  preserv- 
ing his  fi&culties  to  the  last,  and  camkg  to 
be  read  to  him,  on  his  death-bed,  the  beanti- 
fttl  essay  of  Addison,  in  the  "Spectator,^*  on 
the  inunortality  of  the  aoul.— Amiable  in  pri- 
vate life,  exemplary  in  all  his  rdatiios,  of 
unexampled    powers    of   conversation,   and 
munificently  accomplished  m  the  various  walks 
of  philosophy,  science,  politics,  history,  and 
literature,  he  nad  endeared  himself  to  alatge 
circle  of  friends,  as  much  by  the  beauty  of 
his  character  as  by  the  pro^gious  capacities 
of  his  intellect.     Burke  Justly  reached  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  abilities  the  most  ele- 
vated positions  of  statesmanship ;  as  an  orator,  he 
stands  at  the  bead  of  Briti^  doqaence;  his 
writmgs,  distinguished  by  "imperial  imagina- 
tion "  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  logic,  are  stUi  the 
study  of  rhetoricians,  after  the  interest  of  their 
aulgects  has  nudnly  passed  away ;  and  he  leaves 
to  posterity  a  name  unspotted  by  any  vice  or 
w^kkness.  Under  such  dxcmnstanoeB,  even  they 
who  cannot  ooinoide  with  his  politiofll  theories, 
are  glad  to  acknowledge hisgenius,  and  toadmiro 
the  uniform  probity  of  his  conduct.  Americans, 
especially,  will  long  continue^te  cherish  his 
memory,  because  of  the  usefiil  and  magDaoimons 
services  he  rendered  their  &thers  in  the  dark 
days  which  preceded  their  emancipation.— A 
new  history  of  his  life  and  times,  by  ThomasKao- 
knight,  was  commenced  in  London,  1858, 2  vols. 
BURKE,  Sir  Johk  Bxbnabd,  an  English  gen- 
ealogist, bom  in  London  in  1814.    His  father, 
the  late  Mr.  John  Burke,  who  died  in  1848,  was 
cadet  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  be- 
came attached,  as  reporter  and  editor,  to  the 
London  press.    He  ori^^nated  many  liter^ 
speculations,    among   others    the   "Standard 
]sovels,"  a  series  of  republications,  at  a  tenth  of 
the   original   price,  with   new  introductions 
by    the    authors,   and   illustrations  by  ahle 
artists.    He  was  the  founder  and  first  editor 

Latterly  assisted  by  his  2  sons)  of  ''Burke's 
eerage  and  Baronetage,"  long  established  as  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  of  its  class,  and  so 
popular  that  a  new  edition  is  annually  ex- 
hausted. This  work  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  numerous  pub- 
lications of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Oolbum,  of  Lon- 
don. In  May,  1867,  the  copyright  of  this  v(^ 
was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  although  burdened 
with  the  payment  of  £400  per  annum  to  which- 
ever of  Mr,  Burke's  sons  should  edit  the  "  Peej- 
aoe,''  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  published. 
&.  Burke  also  brought  out  the  "  Extinct  Peer- 
aaCj"  in  1  vol.  8vo,  and  the  "  General  AnnwT 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,''  and  the 
"History  of  the  Landed  Gentnr."— Sir  J.  Ber- 
nard Burke,  called  to  the  English  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  1889,  suooeeded  him  as  editor 
of  the  •*  Peerage,"  and  has  also  brought  out  re- 
vised and  extended  editions  of  his  other  worb. 
BURKE,  John  Doly,  author  of  one  of  the 
best  histories  of  Virginia,  bom  in  Ireland,  edn- 
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oited  fit  Trii^  ooQege,  Dublin,  was  killed  in  a 

duel  with  a  Fraiohman,  near  Oampbeirs  bridge, 

Y&,  April  la,  1808.    He  came  to  this  ooontrj 

is  1797,  oondncted  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  and 

nbseqoenUjr  another  in  New  York,  where  he 

VIS  arrested  under  the  sedition  law.    He  after- 

vard  removed  to  Petersburg,  Ya.,  where  he 

praodsed  law  and  wrote  his  histoty.    He  was 

Uie  author  of  a  few  dramas  on  historical  snb- 

jeets^  one  of  which  was  entitled  *^  Bmiker  Hill." 

BURKE,  WnxiAM,  an  Irish  shoemaker,  resi- 
dent in  £&ibnrgh,  arraigned  with  his  neighbor 
Hare,  in  Deo.  1828,  chained  with  committing  8 
murders.  Gonyicted  on  one  of  the  indictments 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Shortly  before  his 
ezecolion  be  confessed  that  in  connection  with 
Hare,  be  bad  mnrdered  15  persons  since  the 
begiiming  of  1828^  and  had  sold  their  bodies  to 
an  £dlnbtii)B^  sorgeon.  In  1827,  a  debtor  of 
Hsre  dying  in  his  house,  the  latter,  to  obtain 
liis  due,  adoMj  sold  the  bodj.  Burke  was 
privy  to  the  ocearrenoe,  and  the  facility  of  the 
trade  prompted  them  to  their  career  of  crime. 
The  victims  were  in  most  cases  first  intoxicated 
and  then  stifled.  This  ezposore  subjected  the 
British  anatomical  schools  to  legal  conditions 
in  their  means  of  obtaining  subjects. 

BtTREEL,  HxDSBiCH,  a  German  jpainter,  bora 
is  Pirmasena,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Sept  9, 1802. 
He  itodied  at  the  academy  of  Munich  and  in  Ita- 
ly, aod  gained  much  r^tf tion  bv  his  sketches 
of  lulian  life  and  «4grv?of  which  a  ^*Con- 
▼07  of  Brigands'^  iff  d^Mvagnj^  of  Rome  is 
the  best.  »inoe  his  retulffR' Bavaria,  he  has 
ezecnted  a  variety  of  views  of  the  Bavarian 
sxRmtaina  and  of  the  Tjnrol,  a  great  number  of 
pietiires  of  the  popular  life  around  him,  and  of 
&e  cow-keepers*  cottages  in  Switzerland,  pastor- 
al sketches  of  animals,  and  winter  landscapes. 

BURKITT,  WniiAM,  an  English  divine, 
born  at  Hitcham,  in  SoffolVln  1^0,  died  at 
Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  1708.  He  was  zealous  in 
eollec^ng  aid  for  the  French  Fk'otestants  who 
nfSared  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
580108;  SDod,  through  his  instrumentality,  a 
ministtf  was  procured  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Qarotina.  He  wrote  a  popular  commentary  on 
the  Few  Testament. 

BURLAMAQUI,  Jxak  Jaoquss,  a  Swiss 
writer  upon  civil  law,  bora  at  Geneva,  July  24^ 
1^  died  April  8, 1748.  His  early  education 
was  &ected  by  his  father,  a  learaed  man  and 
secretary  of  the  republic.  While  engaged  in 
pldlosof^cal  inve^gations  he  felt  Mmself 
drawn  to  the  study  of  natoral  law  and  of  the 
ri^bcta  of  men ;  and  his  progress  was  such  that 
be  was  not  quite  26  when  he  obtained  the  title 
of  hooorary  professor  of  jurispradence  in  his 
aative  city.  He  travelled  m  England,  Holland, 
and  Vnnoey  and  returaing  to  Geneva  in  1728, 
he  began  his  course  of  kctores.  which  brought 
great  reputation  to  himself  ana  the  university. 
After  15  years  he  resigned  his  professorship  by 
leaaon  of  ill  health,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
ioverdgn  conndl,  where  he  continued  to  render 
'   ^  to  the  state  until  his  deaUu    The  writ- 


ings of  Burlamaqui  are  remarkable  for  the 
olearaess  and  precision  of  their  style,  and  have 
been  used  as  text-books  in  several  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  and  in  tiiat  of  Cambridge, 
England.  He  found  many  of  his  materi^  in 
Grotius,  Puffendori  and  Barbeyrac,  bat  these 
become  in  his  hands  freed  from  every  digres- 
sion and  reduced  to  a  geometrical  simpHcity 
and  order.  His  principal  works  are,  "rrinci- 
pies  of  Natural  Law,"  published  in  1747,  and 
«  Principles  of  PoHtical  Law,"  1751. 

BUBLEIGH,  WiLUAM  Cecil,  Lobd,  bora  at 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire^  Sept.  13, 1520,  died  Aug. 
4y  1698.  He  has  been  called  the  son  of  a  plain 
oountry  gentleman,  but  his  father  was  master 
of  the  robes  to  Henry  YHL,  and  could  early  in- 
troduce him  to  the  ways  of  courts,  which, 
whether  from  long  habitude  or  natural  tem- 
perament, none  better  understood  or  pursued. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 
with  2  priests,  in  which  he  attacked  papal 
supremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Cecil  was 
at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  At  the  death 
of  Henry,  Cecil  continued  in  fSavor  with  Edward 
YL,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 
1548.  On  the  fall  of  the  lord  protector,  Somerset, 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  was 
for  a  time  involved  in  his  disgrace;  bat 
he  found  a  way  of  making  his  peace,  and  after 
a  short  imprisonment,  was  restored  to  favor. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland,  Somerset's  rival 
and  successor,  was  also  a  patron  of  Cecil,  who 
avoided  compromising  himself  in  the  question  of 
the  succession,  and,  trimming  his  saOs,  adroit- 
ly seized  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  cause  of  Mary  was  likely  to  be  successful, 
and  tendered  his  submission,  which  was  gra- 
ciously accepted.  During  the  reign  of  liary  he 
took  no  important  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
though  a  Protestant  at  heart  conformed  out- 
wardly to  the  queen's  religion,  and  thereby  pre- 
served a  share  of  royal  fsvor.  As  a  country  gen- 
tleman, he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house 
of  conunons,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  a  temperate  manner.  When  Mary's 
increasing  ill  health  indicated  the  prudence  of 
such  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  princess  Elizaoeth,  who,  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  at  once  appointed  him  her  secre- 
tary and  eventually  lord  treasurer.  Thence* 
forward,  till  the  end  of  Ms  long  life,  he  was  in 
reality  Elizabeth's  prime  minister.  In  1571  he 
was  created  Baron  Burleigh.  The  wise  and 
«ninently  pradent  policy  which  distinguished 
the  reign  of  Elizabetn,  is  no  doubt  traceable  to 
Burleigh.  Elizabeth's  impetnous  and  tyran- 
nical £sposition  would  have  involved  her  gov- 
ernment in  an  endless  sea  of  troubles.  The 
epoch  was  one  in  which  doctrines  dangerous 
to  supremacy  were  rife;  when  men's  minds, 
disturbed  by  new  opinions^  had  not  yet  settled 
down  into  a  decided  political  creed.  She  had 
the  good  sense  to  discriminate  Burleigh's  uses 
to  temper  her  more  fiery  nature;  and  no  back- 
biting or  aspersion  of  envious  rivals  could  dis- 
parage her  trusty  servant  in  her  estimation. 
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Aoonstomed  to  thread  his  way  throngli  the  wiles 
of  diplomaov,  Burleigh  was  idways  well  mform- 
ed  of  the  plots  which  were  oontinuallv  in  pro- 
gress or  oontriranoe  against  the  ^neen^s  person 
or  the  peace  of  the  country.  His  sagadty  and 
ooohiess  outwitted  them  aU.  Burleigh^s  publio 
life  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  bril- 
liant Leicester,  the  gallant  Essex,  the  chiyalrous 
and  polished  Raleigh,  were  the  personal  favor- 
ites of  the  queen.  Burlei^  alone  held  the 
helm  of  the  English  vessel  of  state.  His  private 
life  was  oalm  and  midistnrbed,  his  personal 
habits  quiet  and  frugaL  His  thrift  sometimes 
i^proaohed  meanness  or  avarice,  but  he  was 
not  the  lees  honest  and  upright  in  his  puUio 
dealings.  He  was  twice  married;  in  early 
life  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Oheke^  who  died, 
leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  of 
Exeter ;  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  by  whom 
he  had  Bobert,  his  associate  and  successor, 
afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  two  daughters. 
He  survived  his  second  wife  by  only  a  few 
years,  and  died  fhll  of  age  and  honors. 

BUBLEIGH,  William  Hbnkt,  an  American 
poet  bom  at  Woodstock,  Oonn.,  Feb.  2, 1812. 
Bred  on  a  fcmn,  at  16  he  became  apprentice  to 
a  clothier,  then  to  a  village  printer,  both  of 
whom  he  abandoned  in  disgust  He  continued, 
however,  to  labor  in  various  places  as  journey- 
man printer,  and  finally  as  editor.  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity  he  has  had  charge  of  the  '^  literary 
Journal"  at  Schenectady,  the  ^'Ghristian 
"Witness,"  at  RtUburg,  and  the  "Washmg- 
ton  Banner,"  in  which  papers,  and  in  others,  he 
has  communicated  many  short  poems  to  the 
public.  A  collection  of  them  was  publi^ed  in 
1840.  Mr.  Burleigh  has  also  tiJcen  an  active 
part  in  various  religious  and  social  move- 
ments. 

BURLESON,  a  central  county  of  Texas, 
bounded  on  the  N".  by  Brasos  river,  drained  by 
8  forks  of  the  Tegua,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Brazos,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,026 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven;  the 
soil  of  the  lowlands  is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many 

eaces  very  productive ;  that  of  the  nplandis 
lighter,  ^mber  is  abundant  about  f  of  the 
county  being  covered  with  red  and  post  oak. 
The  staples  are  gnun,  cotton,  sugar,  and  live 
stock.  In  1850  tiie  productions  amounted  to 
1,010  bales  of  cotton,  10  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
70,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,620  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  17,280  pounds  of  butter.  There 
were  4  churches,  and  115  pupils  attending  pub- 
lio schools.  In  1857  there  were  80,742  head  of 
oattie,  valued  at  $180,000,  and  2,854  horses, 
valued  at  $121,100.  The  value  of  real  estate 
was  $637,660,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  tax- 
able property,  $1,802,706.  Formed  from  Milan 
county  in  1846.  Capital,  Oaldwell.  The  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Edward  Burleson, 
vice-president  of  the  republic  of  Texas.  Pop, 
in  1866, 4,079,  of  whom  1,842  were  slaves:  slave 
pop.  in  1867, 1,848. 

BURLIKGTON,  a  central  county  of  New 
Jersey,  extending  entirely  acroes  the  state^  and 


Whig  between  the  Atiantic  on  the  8.  E.,  and  the 
Delaware  river  on  the  N.  W.  The  surface  is 
level.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarkably 
fertile;  in  other  localities  it  is  sandy.  Pine 
woods  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
Bog  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the  western 
portion  are  frequentiy  found,  imbedded  in  marl, 
petrified  vegetables,  and  animal  relics,  such  as 
shells,  bones,  ^so,  Oom,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay, 
and  butter,  are  the  staples.  In  1850  the  pro- 
ductions were  152,869  bushels  of  wheat,  888,011 
of  Indian  com,  159,898  of  oats,  41,788  tons  of 
hay  (the  greatest  quantity  produced  by  any 
oounty  of  the  stated  688,860  pounds  of  butter. 
and  48,781  of  wool.  There  were  80  com  and 
flour  mills,  2  cotton  factories,  2  woollen  &ctories, 
7  founderies,  4  glass  manufactories,  2  paper  imll& 
52  sawmills,  8  newspaper  offices.  88  churches,  and 
6,771  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  railroad  traverses  the  county. 
This  oounty  was  organized  in  1694,  and  named 
from  Bridlington  (commonly  pronounced  Bur- 
lington), a  town  in  England.  Area,  600  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1855,  46,442.    Capital,  Mount  Holly. 

BURUNQTON,  the  name  of  several  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  States.  I.  A  city,  port 
of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Ohittenden  co.,  Yt, 
situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name  on  the  £. 
shore  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  Pop.  in  1854, 8,900. 
Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  laka,  being  easy  of 
access  from  K.  and  8.,  protected  from  W.  winds 
by  a  breakwater  900  feet  long,  and  having  a 
lighthosse  erected  tft  1826  on  Juniper  island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  is  the  largest  nlace 
in  the  state,  and  in  beauty  of  soenwy  and  loca- 
tion is  scarcely  surpwsed  in  New  England.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  built  rises  gradually  from 
the  shore  to  a  height  of  281  feet^  thesnmmlt  com- 
manding one  of  tiie  finest  views  in  the  United 
States.  Looking  west  the  eye  passes  over 
the  city,  with  its  strsdght  avenues,  its  pleasant 
dwellings  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 
its  elegant  publio  buildings ;  over  the  lake,  here 
10  miles  wide,  dotted  with  islands,  and  frirrowed 
by  many  vessels,  to  the  Adirondao  mountainfl, 
which  Uft  their  peaks  more  than  5,000  feet  above 
the  water.  Eastward  lies  the  broad  expanse  of 
fertile  land  bounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Greenmountains.  OnthoN.isseentheWinooski 
or  Onion  river,  with  themannfiicturing  vill^of 
Winooski,  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge, 
and  partly  comprised  in  Burlington  township. 
The  university  of  Vermont,  oompriMng  4  largo 
buildings,  founded  in  1791,  and  endowed  by  the 
state  with  29,000  acres  of  land,  the  annual  rev- 
enue from  which  is  $2,600,  ocoupies  the  highest 
ground  in  the  (Aty.  It  has  now  (1868)  7  profes- 
sors, 98  students,  and  A  library  of  18,000  volumes. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  medical  school.  The  other 
edifices  of  most  note  are  8  chorohes,  a  court- 
house, and  a  Jail».  several  of  whioh  face  a  central 
public  square.  There  are  17  schools,  an  academy, 
2  female  seminaries,  8  newspaper  offices,  5  banlra, 
a  custom-house  and  marine  hospital  built  in  1857, 
a  brewery,  a  grist  mill,  a^d  8  saw-mills.  The 
mercantile  busmess  amounts  to  about  $1,600,000 
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perfinuim.  ICoobofth^  lake  vessels  are  owned 
kr&a&d  the tonnase  in  1857 was  6,900 tons. 
ISie  Yennont  central  and  Canada,  and  the  Bat- 
bad  and  Burlington  railroads  offer  ready  con^ 
monication  with  all  jwrts  of  the  United  States 
aod  Canada.  Steamboats  stop  here  dail)r  on  the 
vsy  fiom  Whitehall  to  Montreal,  and  a  steam 
fsTj  boat  orosses  the  lake  to  Port  Kent  and 
Flsttsborg. — Borlinston  was  first  permanentlj 
Mttled  in  1788,  and  organized  in  1787.    The 
first  store  was  opened  in  1789,  and  the  first 
CoDC^^^ationaldiurQh  formed  in  1796.    During 
the  war  of  1812  a  garrison  and  hospital  were 
located  here,  and  during  the  winter  of  1818,  so 
fearful  a  mortality  prevaOed  among  the  4^000 
men  oomposiQg  the  former,  that  for  several 
weeka  tointher  the  deaths  were  firoml2to20 
a  day.    The  tomb  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  who 
died  here  in  1789,  is  in  a  bnrying  ground  half 
amileELof  theuulTersity.    U.  Adtjandport 
of  entzy  of  Burlington  oo^  N.  J.,  on  the  Deh^ 
wan  riyer,  at  the  mouth  of  Assiscnnk  oreek,  18 
miles  N.  £.  of  Philadelphia.    It  was  founded  in 
1S77,  principallj  by  members  of  the  society  of 
Friepd^  who,  for  a  long  period,  exercised  a  con* 
trolling  infiaenoe  over  its  affairs.    It  was  Ions 
the  seat  of  goTomment  for  Weat  Jersey,  and 
waB  the  official  residence  of  the  last  colonial 
prenuH*,  William  Eranklin,  untO,  at  the  break- 
ing out  dT  the  reyohition,  he  was  taken  thence, 
aprisooer,  to  New  Kngland.    It  was  in  many 
other  Teq>ect8  aleading  settlement  in  early  times, 
entertained    the   legislature  and   the  county 
courta,  had  pohlio  fairs,  to  which  thousands 
periodicallj   resorted,  and   as  early  as  1777 
sopported   a   printinff  office  and   newspaper. 
It  aiao  carried  on  a  lucratiye  commerce  with 
the  West  Indiesi  both  before  and  after  the  lay- 
ing oat  of  Philadelphia,  built  y  essels,  and  subse* 
quently  built  and  fitted  out  a  large  priyateer, 
which  cmiaed  suocesBfttny  against  the  French. 
It  was  made  the  see  t(f  a  bishop,  and  St.  Mary'a 
^;>isooiial  church  was  liberally  endowed  by 
Queen  Anne  with  lands  in  and  near  the  city, 
much  of  which  is  held  to  the  present  day, 
togcAfaer  with  a  massiye  communion  seryioe, 
preaeoted^  the  same  princess.  As  Philadelphia 
incTBased  in  importance^  Burlington  declined. 
It  now  (1858)  oontaina  about  5.000  inhabitants^  7 
ehurdieai  2  Friends'  meeting  houses,  2  banks,  a 
we^4f  oewspi^Mr,  an  ancient  library,  which 
f>nntaina  a  large  odleotaon  of  yery  rare  and 
Tilaable  works^  and  public  schools  which  are 
richly  endowed  by  a  l^^aoy  of  land  from  one  of 
the  Mziy  settkun,  now  become  exceedingly  pro- 
dactiye.    Bmiington  cdlege,  an  Episcopalinsti- 
tutkoai,  edncates  a  large  numtfer  of  students;  and 
6c  Marr'a  Hall  also,  under  the  superyision  of 
Biahopl/oane,  usually  contains  about  75  pupils. 
IIL  A  city,  and  the  county  seat  of  Des  Moines 
eo.,Iowa«dtaated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hia- 
nappi  riTer,  about  14  miles  N.  of  an  easterly 
exteofion  of  the  miun  boundary  line  between 
Iowa  and  IGasourL    The  W.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
siam[4  ai  this  pcnnt  consists  mostly  of  steep 
dam  <tf  carboniieroua  limestone  that  attain  an 


eleyation  of  150  fbet,  tonishing  an  abundance 
of  excellent  materials  for  building,  paying,  and 
the  manu&cture  of  lime.  The  stone  anarriea 
in  this  formation  offer  an  interesting  neld  for 
the  inyestigations  of  the  geologist,  being  rich 
in  the  organic  fossils  of  the  carboxdferous  era, 
particularly  of  the  crinoid  family.  Though 
correspon^g  rock  formations  in  Europe  don- 
tain  large  deposits  of  lead,  but  Httle  of  that 
mineral  has  been  found  in  this  immediate  yicin- 
ity.  The  summits  of  these  clif&  are  capped 
with  some  80  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  day,  that, 
with  a  rich  surface  stratum  of  yegetable  mould, 
forms  the  table-land  of  the  surrounding  country. 
At  the  base  of  these  diflfo  the  slope  of  their 
debris  passes  into  the  riyer.  This  deep  embank- 
ment is  scooped  out  through  the  centre  of  the 
city  by  the  waters  of  a  small  creekj  oalled  the 
Hawk-eye,  which  enters  the  IdKssissippi  nearly 
at  right  angles.  On  either  side  of  tnis  creek, 
and  to  the  wesi^  about  half  a  mile  from  tiie 
liyer,  where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  levd  of  the 
anrrounmng  table  land,  thus  giving  to  ^e  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  town  an  arrangement  sin^ar 
to  the  area  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  much 
to  its  beauty  and  salubrity.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostly  subject  to 
occasional  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  miles 
to  the  IllinoiB  blu& — ^This  town  was  laid  out  in 
1884,  and  named  after  Burlington,  Yt  In  1887, 
when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa  was 
established,  Burlington  became  the  capital,  a  dis- 
tinction it  lost  in  1840.  Possessed  of  great 
natural  advantages,  and  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising inhabitants,  Burlington  has  advanced 
steadily  in  wealth  and  population ;  the  latter 
now(1858}  amounts  to  16,000.  It  isa  terminus  of 
the  (Mcago  and  Burlington,  the  Peoria  and  Bur- 
linffton.  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river 
raihroads ;  the  first  of  which  lines  has  been  com- 
pleted now  somewhat  over  8  years,  and  the  seo- 
end  over  1  year.  Eleven  religious  congregationa 
have  churches,  yiz, :  8  Presbyt^ian.  2  Methodisti 
2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Oongregationalist,  1  Baptist^ 
1  Lutheran,  and  1  German  reformed  church* 
Ample  means  of  education  are  provided;  2  fine 
public  sdiool-houses  adorn  the  opposite  hills  of 
the  dty,  north  and  south,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing from  4  to  6  sdiools  each,  and  others  are  in 
process  of  erection;  whOe,  on  the  western  rise, 
the  Burlington  univerdty,  a  fiourishing  institu- 
tion, established  in  1854^  occupies  a  conspiououa 
site.  Burlington  also  possesses  2  daily,  1  tri- 
weekly, and  4  weekly  newspapers,  8  flouring 
mills,  8  founderies,  1  oil  mill,  8  pork-packing 
houses,  8  banking  houses,  9  brewerie&p  6  saw- 
mills, 1  starch  factory,  and  8  soap  factories.  The 
extensive  coal  fidds  in  the  vidnity  offer  unusual 
frunlities  for  manu&ctures. 

BURLINGTON,  Riohabd  Botlr,  Eabl  or. 
an  English  architect,  born  April  25, 1695,  died 
1758.  He  studied  architecture  in  Italy,  but 
had  no  feeling  for  the  Qothic.  The  portfolios 
of  Iid^  Jones  and  the  structures  of  Palladio 
won  his  admiration,  and  on  the  prindplea  which 
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these  exhibited  he  erected  many  bnildiiigfl,  of 
which  the  beet  known  are  his  own  viHas  at 
Cheswick  and  at  Lanesborough  in  YorkshircL 
the  front  of  Burlington  house  G^tely  purchased 
by  government  for  scientific  societies,  &c.),  the 
dormitory  at  Westminster  school,  mansions  for 
several  noblemen,  his  friends,  the  reparation  of 
St.  Paul's  churcn,  Oovent  garden  (by  Inigo 
Jones),  and  the  assembly  room  at  York,  which 
is  his  best  work.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope, 
who  eulogized  him  in  his  *' Fourth  EpistleJ' 

BURMAH,  or  the  Sjkodom  of  Ata,  an 
extensive  state  in  the  8.  E.  of  Asia,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  formerly  much  larger  than  at 
present.  Its  former  limits  were  between 
lat  9""  and  iT  K^  ranging  upward  of  1,000 
miles  in  length,  and  over  600  in  breadth.  At 
present  the  Burmese  territory  reaches  from  lat. 
19^  25'  to  28°  16'  K,  and  from  long.  93°  2'  to 
lOO""  40'  E. ;  comprismg  a  space  measuring  640 
miles  in  length  from  N«  to  b.,  and  420  miles  in 
breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  about  200,000 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  prov* 
ince  of  Aracan,  surrendered  to  the  British  by 
the  Burmese  treaty  of  1826,  and  by  the  petty 
states  of  Tiperah,  Munnipoor,  and  Assam,  from 
which  countries  it  is  separated  by  high  moun- 
tain ridges;  on  the  S.  lies  the  newly  acquired 
British  province  of  Pegu,  on  the  K  tippor  Assam 
and  Thibet,  and  on  the  E.  Ohina.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  OaptHenry  Tule,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 8,000,000.— Since  the  cession  of  Pegu  to  the 
Britiah,  Burmah  has  neither  alluvial  plains  ncnr 
a  seaboard,  its  southern  frontier  being  at  least 
200  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
the  country  rising  gradually  from  this  frontier 
to  the  north.  For  about  800  miles  itis  elevated, 
and  beyond  that  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous. 
This  territory  is  watered  by  three  great  streams, 
the  Irrawaddy,  its  tributary  the  iQiyen-dwem, 
and  the  Salwin.  These  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  and 
run  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
— ^Though  Burmidi  has  been  robbed  of  its  most 
fertile  territory,  that  which  remains  is  far  from 
unproductive.  The  forests  abound  in  valuable 
timber,  among  which  teak,  used  for  ship  build- 
ing, holds  a  prominent  place.  Almost  every 
description  of  timber  known  in  India  is  found 
also  in  Burmah.  Stick  lac  of  excellent  quali- 
I7,  and  varmsh  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lacquered  ware,  are  produced.  Ava,  the  capi- 
tal, is  supplied  with  superior  teak  from  a  forest 
at  15  days'  distance.  Agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture are  everywhere  in  a  remarkably  backward 
state ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  wealth  of  the 
soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  dimate,  the 
state  would  be  very  poor.  Fruits  are  not  cul- 
tivated at  all,  and  the  crops  are  managed  with 
little  skill.  Of  garden  vegetables,  the  onion  and 
the  capsicum  are  the  most  generally  cultivated. 
Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also  found,  togeth- 
er with  inconsiderable  quantities  of  mdons, 
cucumbers,  and  egg-plants.  The  young  shoots 
of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus^  and  the  succulent 
roots  of  various  aquatic  plants,  supply  to  the 


inhabitants  the  place  of  cultivated  garden  froitsL 
Hangoes,  pineapples,  oranges,  custard-apples, 
the  jack  (a  q>ecies  of  breadfriut),  the  papaw, 
^y  and  the  plantain  (that  greatest  enemy  of 
civilization),  are  the  chief  frmta,  and  all  these 
grow  with  litde  or  no  care.    The  diief  crops 
are  rice  (which  is  in  some  parts  used  as  a  cir- 
culating medium),  maize,  xuillet,  wheat,  various 
pulses,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,   cotton  of 
short  staple,  and  indigo.    Sugar-cane  is  not 
generally  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  making 
sugar  is  scarcely  known,  although  the  plant  has 
been  bng  known  to  the  people.    A  cheap, 
coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
Palmyra  palm,  of  which  numerous  groves  an 
found,  especially  south  of  the  capitu.    Indigo 
is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for 
exportation.    Bice  in  the  sonth,  and  maize  and 
millet  in  the  north,  are  the  standard  crops. 
Sesamum  is  universally  raised  for  cattle.   On 
the  northern  hills  the  genuine  tea-plant  of  China 
is  cultivated  to  considerable  eictent ;  but,  singa- 
larly,  the  natives,  instead  of  steeping  it,  as  they 
do  the  Chinese  tea,  eat  the  leaf  prepared  with 
oil  and  garlic.    Gotten  is  raised  chiefly  in  the 
dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces.— The  dense 
forests  of  Burmah  abound  in  wild  animals, 
among  which  the  chief  aro  the  elephant,  the 
one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  and  leopard, 
the  wild  hog.  and  several  species  of  deer.   Of 
birds,  the  "mid  cock  is  common :  and  there  are 
also  varieties  of  pheasants,  partridges,  andqnails. 
The  domestic  animals  are  tihe  ox,  the  horse, 
and  the  buffalo.    The  elephant  also  is  used  as 
a  draught  animal.    The  camel  is  not  known. 
A  few  goats  and  sheep  are  found,  but  the 
breed  is  littie  cared  for.    Asses  are  also  lit- 
tie  used.    Dogs  are  neglected  in  the  Bnrmese 
economy,  but  cats  are  numerous.    Horses  are 
used  exclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rarely  more 
than  thirteen  handa  high.    The  ox  is  the  beast 
of  draught  and  burden  in  the  north ;  the  bn^ 
falo  in  the  south.— Of  minerals,  gold,  carried 
down  in  the  sands  of  the  mount^ns,  is  fonnd 
in  the  beds  of  the  various  streams.    SUver 
mines  are  wrought  at  Bor-twang,  on  the  Om- 
nese  frontier.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  ob- 
tained annually  haa  been  estimated  to  approadi 
$1,000,000.    Iron  is  abundant  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Laos,  but  is  so  rudely  wrought  that 
from  80to40per  cent  of  the  metal  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  forging.    The  petroleum  pits  on  the 
banksofthelrrawaddyproduce  8,000,000  poonds 

per  annum.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  antimony 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  Laos  country,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  or  these  metals  are  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  of  the  methods  of  worldng 
ores.  The  mountains  near  the  dty  of  Ava  mr- 
nish  a  superior  quidity  of  limestone ;  fine  statuary 
marble  is  found  40  miles  from  the  capital,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy;  amber  exists  so 
plentifully  that  it  sells  in  Ava  at  the  low  pnce 
of  $1  per  pound;  and  nitre,  natron,  salt,  and 
coal  are  extensively  di£[used  over  the  entore 
country,  though  the  latter  is  littie  used.   The 
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petnleom,  wlddk  isprodaoed  in  bqoIi  ftbandanoe, 
is  used  by  all  daasee  in  Bnrmah  for  burning  in 
bmpa,  ADd  as  a  protection  against  insects.    It  Is 
dipped  up  in  backets  firom  narrow  wells  snnk  to 
a  d^th  of  from  210  to  800  feet ;  it  babbles  np  at 
tiiebottomlikaaliving  spring  of  water.  Tnrpan- 
tioe  is  foufid  in  y&rioas  portions  of  the  conntry, 
and  is  extenaiyely  exported  to  Ohina.     The 
orintal  sapphire^  rabj,  topas,  and  amethyst^ 
beside  yarieties  of  the  ohrysoberyl  and  spinelle, 
are  found  in  S  districts  in  the  beds  of  nyalets. 
AH,  over  $50  in  valoe^  are  claimed  by  the  crown, 
and  seat  to  tiie  treasnry;  and  no  strangers  are 
allowed  to  search  for  the  stones.— IVom  what 
basbeen  said,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  Bnrmese 
bave  made  but  little  advance  in  the  practice  of 
the  naefnl  arts.    Women  cany  on  the  whole 
process  of  tbe  cotton  manofactnre,  nsin^  a  rade 
looQ^  and  displaying  comparatiyely  htde  in- 
geooilj  or  akUL    Porcelain  is  imported  from 
China;  British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even 
in  tiie  interior  nnderaell  the  native  prodncts ; 
tboQgfa  tbe  Bonnese  xndt  iron,  steel  is  brought 
from  Bengal;  ailks  are  Tnannfactored  at  sev^^ 
^aoes,  but  from  raw^Ohmese  silk;  andwhilea 
^err  great  Tariety  ot  goods  is  imported,  the  ex- 
ports are  oomptfalively  insignificant,  those  to 
China,  inthirmch  tJie  Bnrmese  carry  on  their 
most  exteosiYe  commerce,  consisting  of  raw 
cotton,  ornamental  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  bine 
jay,  edible  swaOows^  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and 
deer's  boms,  and  some  minor  species  of  predons 
Atones.  In  retom  for  this,  the  Bnrmese  import 
wroogbt  copper,  orpiment,  qnicksilver,  vermil- 
kxk  iron  pana,  brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver, 
gold  and  gold  leaf^  earthenware,  paints,  carpets, 
thabarb,  tea,  honey,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Ohinese 
^>irit8,  mos^  verdigris,  dried  fhiits,  paper,  fimsL 
innbrellaa,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel    Gold 
and  EJlTer  ornaments  of  a  very  rade  description 
are  made  in  varions  parts  of  tiie  coontry ;  wei^ 
IKHS,  sdsBors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  mann- 
^ftundaiAvn;  idols  are  scnlptored  in  consid- 
oable  qnantities  abont  40  miles  from  Ava,  where 
is  fonnd  a  hill  of  pore  white  marble.    The  cur- 
ratcy  is  in  a  wretched  condition.    Lead,  silver, 
<od  gold,  an  xmcoined,  form  the  drcolating 
laefiam.    A  large  porti(Hi  of  the  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  way  of  barter,  in  conseqnence  of 
tbe  difficolties  attending  the  making  of  small 
pajmeBts.  The  precions  metkis  mnst  be  weighed 
Jl&d  aasyed  at  every  change  of  hands,  for  which 
Mnkas  eharge  abont  8^  per  cent     Interest 
^3g!e9  from  25  to  60  per  cent  per  annnm. 
Petroleani  is  the  most  nnivenal  article  of  con- 
^BtptioQ.    For  it  are  exchanged  saltpetre,  lime, 
^*per,  iacqoer  ware,  cotton  and  suk  fabrics, 
H^  and  brass  ware,  ffonr^  tamarinds,  dEO, 
i^jxmnet-ni  (the  standard  silver  of  the  oonn- 
^)  bas  generally  an  alloy  of  copper  of  10  or  16 
t«r  cent    Below  /g^^  the  mlxtore  does  not  pass 
preot,  that  degree  of  fineness  being  reqaired 
Bthe  money  paid  for  taxes.-— The  revenues  at 
^empire  pnxseed  from  a  honse  tax,  which  is 
^-ed  on  the  village,  the  village  anthoritiea 
>^*rward  aoseaslng  householders  according  to 


their  respective  ability  to  pay.  This  tax  varies 
matly,  as  from  6  tikals  per  honseholder  in 
Prome  to  27  tikals  in  Tongho.  Those' subject 
to  milita^  daty,  the  farmers  of  the  royal  do- 
main, and  artificers  employed  on  the  pnblio 
works,  are  exempt  The  soil  is  taxed  accord- 
ing to  crops.  The  tobacco  tax  is  paid  in  money; 
ouer  crops  pay  5  per  cent  in  kind.  The 
farmers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  over  one-half 
their  crops.  Fishing  ports  on  lake  and  river 
are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  propor- 
tion of  dried  fish  from  the  catch.  These  vanous 
revenues  are  collected  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  each  of  whom  rece&ves^ 
according  to  his  importance,  a  district  greater 
or  less^  from  the  proceeds  ca  which  he  lives. 
The  royal  revenue  is  raised  from  the  sale  of  mo- 
nopolies of  the  crown,  among  which  cotton  is 
the  chief.  In  the  man^^ement  of  this  monopoly, 
the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  deliver  certain 
articles  at  certain  low  prices  to  the  crown 
officers,  who  sell  them  at  an  enormous  advance. 
Thus,  lead  is  delivered  by  the  producers  at  the 
rate  of  5  tikals  per  bis^  or  860  lbs.,  and  his 
m^esty  sells  it  at  the  rate  of  20  tikals.  The 
royal  revenues  amount,  so  it  is  stated,  to 
about  1,820,000  tikals,  or  £227,500  per  annuni. 
to  which  must  be  added  a  further  sum  of 
£44,250,  the  produce  of  certain  tolls  levied  in 
particular  districts.  These  moneys  keep  the 
royal  household.  This  system  of  taxation, 
though  despotic,  is  singularly  simple  in  its  de- 
tails; and  a  ftirtber  exemplification  of  simplidty 
in  government,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  army 
is  made  to  maintain  itself^  or,  at  least,  to  be 
supported  by  the  people.  The  modes  of  en- 
listment are  various;  in  some  districts  the 
volunteer  system  being  adhered  to,  while  in 
others,  every  16  families  are  forced  to  furnish  2 
men  armed  and  equipped.  They  are  further 
obliged  to  fdrnish  to  these  recruits,  monthly, 
56  lbs.  of  rice  and  5  rupees.  In  the  province 
of  Padonng  every  soldier  is  quartered  upon  8 
ilamilieS)  who  receive  5  acres  of  tax>free  land, 
and  have  to  furnish  the  man  of  war  with  half 
tibe  crops,  and  25  rapees  per  annum,  beside 
wood  and  other  minor  necessities.  The  captain 
of  50  men  receives  10  tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth 
lljk  or  2i  rupees)  each  from  6  fiunilies,  and 
ball  the  cron  of  a  7th.  The  bo,  or  centurion, 
is  maintained  by  the  labor  of  52  families,  and 
the  ho-^ri,  or  colonel,  raises  his  salary  from  his 
own  officers  and  men.  The  Burman  soldier 
fights  well  under  favoring  drcumstances,  but 
the  chief  excellence  of  a  Burman  army  com 
lies  in  the  absence  of  the  wnpedimenta ;  the 
soldier  carries  his  bed  (a  hammock)  at  one  end 
of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the  other,  and  his 

r  visions  (rice)  in  a  cloth  about  his  waist — 
physi<»d  conformation,  the  Burmese  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  coun- 
tries between  Hindostan  and  China,  having 
more  of  the  Mongolian  than  of  the  Hindoo 
^pe.  They  are  short,  stout,  well  proportioned, 
fleshy,  but  active ;  wiUi  large  cheek-bones,  eyes 
obliquely  placed,  Inown  but  never  very  dark 
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complexion,  ooarsa,  lank,  Uaok  hair,  abundant^ 
and  more  beard  than  their  neighbors,  the  Siam- 
ese. M%]or  Allen,  in  a  memoir  to  the  East  India 
gOYemment,  gives  them  credit  for  frankness,  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ridicoloDS,  considerable 
readiness  of  resource,  little  patriotism,  bnt  much 
love  of  home  and  family ;  comparattvel j  little 
pr^adice  against  strangers^  and  a  readiness  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  new  arts,  if  not  at- 
tended with  too  much  mental  exertion.  They 
are  sharp  traders,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  a 
certain  kind  of  enterprise;  are  temperate,  but 
have  small  powers  of  endurance;  have  more 
.  cunning  than  courage;  though  not  blood- 
thirsty by  nature,  have  borne  phlegmatically 
the  cruelties  of  their  various  kings ;  and  without 
beiifg  naturally  liars  and  cheats^  are  yet  great 
braggarts  and  treacherous. — ^The  Bormese  are 
Buddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  religion  freer  from  intermixture  with 
other  rdi^ons  than  elsewhere  in  India  and  Ohina. 
The  Burmese  Buddhists  avoid,  to  some  extent 
the  picture  worship  practised  in  China,  ana 
their  monks  are  more  than  usually  faithfol  to 
their  vows  of  poverty  and^  celibacy.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Burman  state 
religion  was  divided  by  2  sects,  or  ofbhoots 
from  the  ancient  faith.  The  first  of  these  en- 
tertained a  belief  similar  in  some  respects  to 
pantheism,  believing  that  the  godhead  is  dif- 
fused over  and  through  all  the  world  and  its 
creatures,  but  that  it  appears  in  its  highest 
stages  of  development  in  the  Buddhists  them- 
selves. The  other  rqjects  entirely  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  picture  wor- 
ship and  cloister  system  of  the  Buddhists; 
considers  death  as  the  portal  to  an  everlasting 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the  conduct 
of  the  deceased,  and  worships  one  supreme  and 
all-creating  spirit  (Nat),  The  present  king, 
who  is  a  zealous  devotee  to  his  faith^  has  id- 
ready  publicly  burned  14  of  these  heretics,  both 
parties  of  whom  are  alike  outlawed.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  according  to  Oapt  Yule,  very 
numerousw  but  worship  in  secret. — The  early 
history  of  Burmah  is  out  little  known.  The 
empire  attained  its  acme  of  power  in  the  11th 
century,  when  the  capital  was  in  Pegu.  About 
the  bec^nning  of  the  16th  century  the  state  was 
split  into  several  minor  and  independent  gov- 
ernments, which  made  war  upon  each  other ; 
and  in  1554,  when  the  kingTshen-byoo  Hyayen 
took  Ava,  he  had  subdu^  to  himself  all  the 
valley  of  the  Lrrawaddy,  and  had  even  sulject- 
ed  Siam.  After  various  changes,  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty  (who  died  in 
1760),  once  more  raised  &e  empire  to  some- 
thing like  its  former  extent  and  power.  Since 
then  the  British  have  taken  fh>m  it  its  most 
fertile  and  valuable  provinces. — ^The  govern- 
ment of  Burmah  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king, 
one  of  whose  titles  is  lord  of  life  and  death,  dis- 
pensing imprisonment,  fines,  torture,  or  death, 
at  his  supreme  will.  The  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  carried  out  by  the  hlwot-dau,  or 
council  of  state,  whose  presiding  offtcer  is  the 


S re-nominated  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  or 
^  there  Ib  no  heir  named,  ihea  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal.    In  ordinary  times  the  coancil  is 
composed  of  4  ministers,  who  have,  howerer, 
no  distinct  departments,   but  act  wheroTer 
chance  directs.    They  form  also  a  high  coTirt 
of  appeal,  before  whom  suits  are  brought  for 
final  abjudication ;  and  in  their  individiud  capa- 
city, they  have  power  to  give  judgment  on  cases 
which  are  not  brought  up  to  the  oollectiTe  oonii- 
dl.  As  they  retain  10  per  cent,  of  the  property 
in  suit  for  &»  costs  of^  the  judgment,  thej  de- 
rive very  himdsome  incomes  from  this  sonrcei 
From  this  and  other  peculiarities  oi  the  Bur- 
mese government,  it  is  easily  aeen  that  justice 
is  rarely^  dealt  out  to  the  people.    Eveiy  office- 
holder is  at  the  same  time  a  plunderer;  ^e 
judges  are  venal,  the  police  powerless,  robb^ 
and  thieves  abound,  fife  and  property  are  in- 
secure, and  every  inducement  to  progress  is 
wanting.    Near  the  capital  the  power  of  the 
kinff  is  fearftd  and  oppressive.    It  decreases 
with  distance,  so   that  in  the  more  distant 
provinces  the  people  pay  but  little  heed  to 
the  behests   of  the  lord  of  the  white  ele- 
phant, elect  their  own   governors,  who  are 
ratified  by  the  king,  and  pay  but  slight  trib- 
ute to  the  government     Indeed,  the  prot- 
inces  bordering  on  China  display  the  curious 

rtade  of  a  people  living  contentedly  m- 
two  governments,  the  Chinese  and  Ba^ 
mese  taking  a  like  part  in  the  ratification 
of  the  rulers  of  these  localities^  but,  wisely, 
generally  settling  on  the  same  men.  Not- 
withstanding various  British  embassies  have 
visited  Burmah,  and  althoueh  missiooaiy  ope- 
rations have  been  carried  on  there  more 
successfully  than  elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  in- 
terior of  Burmah  is  yet  a  complete  tern 
incognita^  on  which  modem  geographers  and 
map-makers  have  ventured  some  wild  guesses, 
but  concerning  which  they  know  very  little 
in  detail.— (See  «  Narrative  of  the  Msaon  sent 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  to  the  Court 
of  Ava,  1855,"  by  Capt.  Henry  Yule.  Lon- 
don, 1858.) 

BUBMANN,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  dis- 
tinguished for  learning. — ^Fbanoisous,  bom  at 
Leyden  in  1628,  died  in  16T9,  was  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  minister  who  had  been  driven  from 
Prance.  He  officiated  as  professor  of  theologj, 
and  became  known  to  fame  by  bis  writings,  es- 
pecially by  his  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa-{ 
ment.— Pbter,  his  eldest  son,  bom  at  Utrecht,| 
June  20^  1668,  died  in  Leyden,  March  81, 174L 
studied  under  Gnevius  and  Gronovius,  received 
his  dipdomaof  doctor  at  law  in  1688,  traveDed 
extensively  abroad,  |^ed  distinction  in  th^ 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  sncceasivelj  offij 
ciated  as  professor  of  eloquence,  history,  Greeb 
and  politics,  at  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  ^ 
Leyden,  where  he  was  twice  rector  of  the  uni 
versity,  and  where  he  finallv  became  professo 
of  the  history  of  the  United  Provinces  and  c\ 
poetry,  and  keeper  of  the  muveraity  library 
Bis  editions  of  Latin  dassios  and  of  the  works  c 
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George  Bncbman  gidned  for  Imn  a  great  repn- 
tatioQ  among  the  learned  men  of  his  time.    Ue 
paMisbed,  also,  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities, 
and  on  die  reTennes  of  the  Roman  people,  a  dis- 
RrtAdon  on  the  Jupiter  Fulgurator^  the  epis- 
tles of  Gadios  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more 
ei&bor&te  work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  SyU 
loge^fnttolarum  (Leyden,  6  vols.,  1Y27),  which 
is  of  great  nsefhlness  to  classical  scholars  from 
its  profusion  of  literary  anecdotes  and  critical 
disqaisitiona.    He  was  frequently  engaged  in 
coDtroversies  with  many  of  his  learned  con- 
t^poraries,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
o(  Lncan  he  speaks  of  Bentley  with  a  certain 
degree  of  hitteraess.    His  life  was  written  hy 
Dr.  Johmon,  who  says  of  him  that  "if  reputa- 
tion be  ^timated  by  usefulness)  he  may  claim 
&  higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than 
some  otbera  of  happier  elocution  or  more  vigor- 
ons  imagination."    Da  the  "  Dunciad,"  however, 
we  find  Barmann^s  name  coupled  with  those  of 
^rersl  other  scholars  against  whom  Pope's 
satire  was  directed. — ^Among  the  many  otlier 
learned  members  of  the  same  family  the  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  PrrsR  BuBMAim,  occupies  the 
mo5t  conspicQons  position.     He  was  bom  in 
Amsterdam,  Od  18,  1714^  and  died  June  24, 
17T8.  In  1786  he  was  appohxted  professor  of 
eloquence,  history,  and  poetry  at  Franeker, 
and  in  ItiS  he  was  transferred  to  the  Athen»- 
nm  of  imsterdam,  where  he  taught  Greek  in 
addition  to  the  same  branches  of  study,  offici- 
ating at  the  same  time  as  librarian  and  as  visitor 
of  the  Latin  schools.     He  inherited  the  contro- 
nrsid  disposition  and  also  the  literary  tastes 
of  his  ancle,  and  published  editions  of  Virgil, 
Aristophanes,  and  other  classic  authors. 
BUkMAJ^N,  Gottlob  Wilhelm,  a  German 
nt.  bom  May  18^737,  at  Lauban,  died  Jan.  5, 
^S*)5,  in  Berlin.    He  is  now  chiefly  remember- 
^i  lor  his  wonderful  talent  of  improvisation. 
Tpi^a  any  given  theme  he  would  for  several 
*JGR  ntter  in  verse  a  succession  of  excellent 
tloaghta. 

BURXEISTER,  Hebmaitn,  a  German  natu- 
^%  bom  at  Stralsund  in  1807.  He  studied 
cedicine  at  Greifewald  and  Halle,  and  in  1880 
^ait  to  Beriin  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  teach- 
^of  nttnral  history.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
poatcd  an  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Oo- 
irDe,andwhae  there  published,  in  1837,  his 
^iannal  of  Katnral  History."  In  1842  he  be- 
anie jirolgasor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of 
Me,  where  he  still  remams  one  of  the  most 
|<opalar  teachers,  extending  his  lectures  beyond 
f^  psrtkular  province  to  geology  and  other 
■^-aches  of  natural  history.  In  1851  and '52 
-:  made  a  scientific  journey  to  Brazil,  of 
'-iei  he  published  an  account  in  1858,  Be- 
■^  numerous  zoological  publications,  his  more 
2^'rtant  works  are  a  "History  of  Creation," 
i* "Geological  Pictures  of  the  Earth  and  its 
*^^bitanta." 

^^3r,  Richard,  an  En^^ish  divine  and  law 
'  J-er,  bom  near  "Winton,  in  Westmoreland, 
^  >t  Orton,  in  the  same  county,  Nov.  20, 
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1789.  His  2  most  important  works  are  his 
"Justice  '2  and  his  "Ecclesiastical  Law."  The 
former  is  a  digest  of  the  common  and  statute 
law  of  England,  for  the  guidance  of  magistrates 
and  parish  officers;  the  latter  is  a  digest  of 
English  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  use  of  church- 
men and  canonists. 

BURNAP,  GsoROE  Wabhinoton,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
born  in  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  in  1802.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1624,  and  from  the 
same  institution  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity in  1854.  In  1827  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  1st  Independent  church  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  still  remains.  Dr.  Bumap  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being  chiefly 
of  a  theological  and  controversial  character.  In 
1885  he  wrote  a  doctrinal  work  on  the  "Con- 
troversy between  Unitarians  and  other  Denom- 
inations of  Christians."  Since  then  he  has 
published  "Lectures  to  Toung  Men,"  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman," 
"Lectures  on  the  History  of  Christianity,"  "Ex- 
pository Lectures  oij  the  Principal  Texts  of  the 
Bible  which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity," and  various  other  works  of  theology,  as 
well  OS  numerous  occasional  addresses.  Dr. 
Bumnp  has  also  contributed  to  Sparks's  "  Amer- 
ican Biography  "  a  life  of  Leonard  Calvert,  the 
first  governor  of  Maryland.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  profound  knowled^  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  his  writings,  without  ornate  rhetoric, 
are  pure  in  style,  marked  by  logical  acumen 
and  clearjudgment. 

BURNES,  Sib  Alexajstdkb,  British  geogra- 
pher and  diplomatist,  born  at  Montrose,  Scot- 
land, May  16, 1805,  assassinated  in  Cabool,  Nov. 
2,  1841.  At  the  f^e  of  16  he  joined  the  Indian 
array  at  Bombay  as  cadet.  He  was  appointed 
interpreter  and  translator,  in  Surat,  from  his 
proficiency  in  Hindostanee  and  Persian,  Dec. 
25, 1822.  Disturbances  having  broken  out  in 
Cutch,  his  regiment  was  ordered  there^  and, 
in  Nov.  1825,  he  was  appointed  Persian  mter- 
preter  to  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Sinde. 
In  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  polit- 
ical agent  at  Cutch.  In  1880  he  went  to  La- 
hore, the  capital  of  the  Puigaub,  ostensibly  in 
charge  of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  lY. 
to  Runjeet  Singh,  but  actually  to  obtain  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Indus. 
He  surveyed  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  made 
a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  He  im- 
mediately followed  up  this  mission  by  an  expe- 
dition into  central  Asia,  under  the  especial  direc- 
tion of  Lord  William  feentinck,  then  viceroy  of 
India.  A  year  was  occupied  on  this  tour  through 
Sinde,  Afebanistan,  Cabool,  Tartary,  Bokhara, 
and  Persia.  He  returned  to  England  in  Oct.  1 888, 
and  was  warmly  received  by  the  East  India  di- 
rectors and  the  board  of  control.  He  received 
£800  for  the  1st  edition  of  his  "  Travels  in  Bok- 
hara." The  geographical  society  voted  him  its 
gold  medal  and  a  premium  of  50  guineas  "  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  a  journey  by  Balkh 
and  Bokhara  across  central  Asia."    The  French 
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geographical  eooie^  gave  him  its.  gold  medal 
and  a  brilliant  reception.  William  lY .  speciallj 
thanked  him  for  his  services.  On  rethrning  to 
India,  in  1885,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  Hy- 
derabad to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with 
8inde,  and  succeeded.  He  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  ameers  to  survey  the  Indus,  and  a 
pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing  stranded 
vessels  should  cease.  In  1886-7  he  was  sent 
to  Dost  Mohanmied,  at  Oabool,  on  a  commer- 
cial mission;  but,  persuaded  that  this  prince 
meditated  treachery  toward  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  remonstrated,  was  dismissed,  and 
retired  to  SimlsL  whence,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  throne  of  Oabool, 
he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of  the  com- 
missariat, and  while  so  employed  received  the 
announcement  of  his  having  obtained  the  honor 
of  knighthood  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colond.  In  Sept.  1839,  on  the  restoration  of 
Shah  Shoojah,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  made 
political  resident  at  Oabool,  with  a  salary  of 
JC8,000  a  year.  In  this  capacity  he  continued 
until  Nov.  2,  1841,  when  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Oabool  insurrection,  he  ^as  murdered,  with 
his  brother  Lieut.  Oharles  Bumes,  and  others. 
After  his  death  was  published  "  Oabool,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to,  and 
residence  in,  that  city  in  the  years  1836,  % 
and '8. 

BURNET,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  formed 
in  1852  from  Travis,  'Williamson,  and  Bell 
counties,  and  having  an  area  of  about  950 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  hUly  and,  in  some  places, 
mountainous  surface,  about  i  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  growth  of  oak,  elm,  and  cedar.  Mar- 
ble ia  found  in  great  abundance ;  beds  of  coal 
have  been  opened,  and  a  few  traces  of  gold 
have  also  been  discovered.  The  staples  are 
wheat  and  Indian  com.  In  185T  there  were  12,- 
480  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $62,000,  and  1,227 
horses,  valued  at  $58,100.  The  value  of  red 
estate  was  $215,600,  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  taxable  property,  $474,850.  Oapital,  Ham- 
ilton. Pop.  in  1856, 1,898,  of  whom  190  were 
slaves;  slave  pop.  in  1867,  197. 

BUENET,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18, 164^,  died  in  London, 
March  17,  1715.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  14,  studied  law 
for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was 
licensed  to  preach.  His  sermons,  from  the  first, 
were  extempore.  He  declined  a  living,  as  being 
too  young  for  such  a  charge.  After  visiting 
Oxford,  Oambridge,  and  London,  he  travel- 
-  led  in  the  Low  Oountries  and  France.  On  his 
return,  in  1665,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and  soon  after,  acceptluff  the  liv- 
ing of  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  was  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  remained  in  Sal- 
toun for  several  years,  an  active  and  usefol  parish 
priest,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  abuses 
practised  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  avowing  the 
authorship,  for  doing  which  Archbishop  Sharpe 
proposed  excommunication  and  deprivation. 
This  did  not  take  place;  the  rest  of  the  hier- 


archy objected  to  such  extreme  measures.   In 
1669  Burnet  was  elected  divinity  professor  at 
Glasgow,  where  he  continued  for  4^  years, 
striving  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
2  parties  then  contending   for  power.    Th^ 
Presbyterians  feared  that  hb  moderation  would 
lead  to  the  promotion  of  episcopacy,  and  the 
Episcopalians  believed  tiiat  his  aim  was  to 
exempt  dissenters  from  their  persecutions.   In 
1669  he  published  his  first  work,  *^  A  Modest 
and  Free  Oonference  between  a  Oonformist  and 
a  Non-conformist."     While   compiling  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,''  from  family 
archives  at  Glasgow  (it  was  not  published  until 
1676),  he  had  occasion  to  visit  London,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  refused  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
on  the  plea  of  youth.    On  his  return,  in  1671, 
he  married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Oassilis  (a  leader  of  the  moderate 
party),  and,  on  the  day  of  their  union,  present- 
ed her  with  a  deed  securing  the  whole  of  her 
fortune  to  herself^  in  order  to  silence  the  impu- 
tation of   having  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself  from  interested  motives.    In  16 1(2 
he  published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
Oonstitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Ohurch,"  a  trea- 
tise much  at  variance  with  his  previous  opinions, 
being  so  defensive  of  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience   that   it   was   highly  approved  at 
court,  and  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  a  Scot- 
tish archbishopric,  which  he  declined.  In  1673 
appeared  his  "Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled," 
and  in  the  same  year,  while  he  was  in  London, 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Oharles  U.,  with  whom, 
and  also  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  had  several 
private  interviews;  but  soon  after  his  name  was 
struck  off  the  list  of  royal  chaplains,  because  he 
opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale.    He  resigned  his  Glasgow  profes- 
sorship, and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
printed  his  "Truth  of  Religion  Revealed,"  and 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Olement's.    In  1679,  taking  his 
stand  with  the  Protestant  party,  he  published 
thd  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  the  Refor- 
mation," for  which  he  received  votes  of  thanks 
from  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  request 
to  complete  it.    The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1681,  when  he  also  printed  "An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester," 
having  attended  that  profligate  nobleman  at  his 
own  request.    Dr.  Johnson  says :  "  It  is  a  book 
the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  argument,  and  the  saint  for 
Its  piety."    In  1682  he  published  his  "Life  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,"  and  some  minor  works,  and 
wrote   a   private   letter  to  Oharles  H^  re- 
monstrating with  him  on  his  public  misgov- 
emment  and  private   licentiousness,  and  re- 
minding him  of  the  fate  of  his  father.   The  king 
is  said  to  have  read  the  letter  twice,  and  then 
thrown  it  in  the  fire,  but  ordered  the  bishopric 
of  Ohichester  to  be  offered  to  the  writer  "  if  he 
would  entirely  come  to  his  interest"    Burnet 
declined;    attended  Lord  William  Russell  on 
the  scaffold  in  1683;  was  dismissed  from  his 
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BoQs  preach^nhip  and  St  Clement's  leotorer- 
ii^  bj  order  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Ofasrles  II.,  early  in  1685,  retired  to  the  eon- 
tineot.  After  Tisiting  Paris  he  travelled  through 
the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
iiortb  (^  Germany,  to  Holland,  and  sabseqnently 
pQbliahed  an  aoconnt  of  his  jonmey  in  a  series 
of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.    Yisiting  the 
Hegoe,  on  the  invitation  of  the  prince  and 
prinoesB  of  Orange,  in  1786,  he  so  aotiyely 
took  psrt  in  the  preparations  for  a  change  of 
rulers  in  England,  that  James  11.  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecnted  for  high  treason,  and  demand- 
ed his  person  from  the  states-general ;  hut  with- 
out effect,  as,  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  a 
Dutch  lady  of  great  wealth,  named  Scott,  he 
had  preYioaaly  acquired  the  rights  of  naturali- 
zation in  H<dland.    This  failing,  James  actually 
appropriated  £8,000  to  have  him  kidnapped. 
Burnet  accompanied  William  to  England  in 
1688,  as  ids  chaplain,  and  was  soon  after  made 
btshop  of  Salisbury.    In  the  house  of  lords, 
Bish<^Bnmet  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of 
moderate  messares  toward  non-juring  divines, 
and  for  the  toleration  of  Protestant  dissent- 
ers.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  InQ  of  rights  was  referred.    In  1689 
he  preached  the  coronation  sermon  of  William 
and  Mary,  "with  all  his  wonted  ability,"  says 
Ifscsolay,  ^aad  more  than  his  wonted  taste 
and  jQ4gment;    his  grave  and  eloquent  dis- 
conrse  was  pollnted  neither  by  adulation  nor 
hj  mafigmty."    Soon  after  his  installation  in 
Salisbury,  he  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his 
dfoceso  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  was  a  para- 
graph capable  of  being  taken  as  a  declaration 
that  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown 
Biigbt  be  grtmnded  on  the  right  of  conquest 
Three  years   afterward  (Jan.  1698),  it  was 
ooped  in  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after  2 
dars'  sharp  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  7 
in  a  house  of  822,  that  this  pastoral  letter  be 
^^zrzKd  by  the  hands  of  the  commofi  hangman. 
Btouet  made  no  complaint,  and  was  generally 
laded.  He  felt  the  insult  deeply,  and  garrulous 
«  be  W88  in  relating  the  most  minute  partic- 
o^srs  concerning  hiinsel^  has  preserved  a  most 
^Bifieant  rilenoe,  in  the  ^History  of  his  Own 
lanes,"  as  to  this  incremation.    In  1694  he 
I^^sached  the  funeral  sermon  of  ArchbiBhop 
^iCotaoa;  in  1695  he  publi^ed  *'  An  Essay  on 
the  Ghineter  of  Queen  Mary;"  in  1696,  "A 
Yindicstion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson."    In  1698 
226  3dt»aietiifcortothe  young  duke  of  Gloucester, 
sou  ^  the  princess  Anne,  and  in  the  same  vear 
^^'^  lost  his  second   wife)  married   Mrs. 
«rfeeley,  a  rich  widow,  the  authoreas  of  a 
"H^od  of  Devotion."    In  1699  appeared  his 
•aebrated    '♦Expodtion   of  the   Thhrty-nine 
A-niclea  of  the  Church  of  England ;"  in  1710, 
^  *  Church  Catechism  Explained;"  and  in 
*^^  Iha  third  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the 
^*&nnatioiL"  The  introduction  to  tlus  volume 
"^  appeared  separately  in   1712,    and  was 
•^{y  dealt  with  by  Swift    Having  lived  to 
.  the  aocesdon  of  the  house  of  Hanover 


to  the  English  throne,  he  died  of  a  pleuritic 
fever  at  the  age  of  72.  He  left  8  sons,  one  of 
whom  (Thomas,  afterward  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  common  pleas^  published  a  biography  of 
his  father,  prefixed  to  a  ^^  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  from  the  Restoration  of  Eing  Charles  IL 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the 
Beign  of  Queen  Anne."  This,  the  most  remark- 
able of  Bishop  Burnet's  numerous  works,  was 
greatly  ridiculed  by  Dean  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  Pope.  "Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this 
Pariah,"  by  the  latter,  is  now  the  best  known  c^ 
these  squibs.  Macaulay,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  ^'Hi^oryof  England,"  has  drawn  the 
character  of  Burnet^  vindicating  his  integrity 
and  ability.  , 

BURNET,  Jacob,  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati, 
bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1770,  died 
May  10,  1858.  He  gpraduated  at  Princeton  in 
1791,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796,  immedi- 
ately after  which  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
then  a  village  with  less  than  600  inhabitants. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  government 
of  Ohio  from  1799  till  the  establi^mient  of  a 
state  government  in  1808.  He  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1816,  while 
holding  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  lawver,  and 
after  having  been  several  times  elected  to  the 
state  assembly.  In  1821  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  was 
soon  after  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky a  commissioner  to  ai^ust  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  that  state  and  Virginia.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  congres- 
sional act  of  1821  was  passed  granting  relief  to 
the  people  of  the  west  for  debts  due  to  the 
national  government  for  lands.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  U.  8.  senator^  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  G^n.  Harrison. 
Judge  Burnet  was  an  original  member,  and  in 
many  cases  president,  of  the  principal  benevo- 
lent and  scientific  societies  in  Cincinnati,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences  upon  recommendation  of  Lafayette. 
He  published  in  1847  an  instructive  volume  of 
"Notes  on  the  North-western  TerAories." 
The  principal  hotel  of  Cincinnati  is  called  after 
him,  the  Burnet  house. 

BURNET,  Jahes.    See  Mosboddo. 

BURNET,  John,  engraver,  painter,  and  art- 
critic,  bom  at  Fisher-row,  near  Edinburgh, 
March  20, 1784.  He  learned  etching  and  en- 
graving during  7  years'  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  and,  together  with 
the  late  Sir  William  AUan  and  the  late  Su* 
David  Wilkie,  was  a  student  in  drawing  and 
painting  at  the  trustees'  academy.  Edinburgh. 
In  1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  en- 
graved Wilkie's  "Jew's  Harp,"  « Blind  Fid- 
dler,"  "Rent  Day,"  ** Rabbit  on  tiie  Wall," 
"  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battie  of  Waterloo"  (his  largest  and  most 
elaborate  work);  "Letter  of  Introduction," 
"  Death  of  Tippoo  Saib,"  and  "Village  School" 
Mr.  Burnet  also  engraved  plates  from  several 
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recent  painters,  from  the  Bembrandts  in  the 
national  gallery,  and  from  several  of  his  own 
paintings.  He  has  written  several  illostrated 
works  and  manuals  for  artists. 

BURNET^HoitAS,  an  English  writer,  bom 
at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1685,  died  at  the 
charterhouse,  London,  Sept.  7, 1T15.  As  master 
of  the  Charterhouse  school,  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman to  beard  James  IL  in  his  arroj^tion  of 
the  dispensing  power.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
charterhouse  tne  pensioners  must  take  certain 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  James  sent 
down  a  candidate,  Andrew  Fopham,  for  elec- 
tion to  the  charity,  accompanying  his  mandate 
with  a  dispensation  from  the  usual  oaths, 
Popham  being  a  Roman  Oatholic.  The  candi- 
date was  introduced  by  Chancellor  Jef&ies,  one 
of  the  governors.  Burnet  at  once  denied  the 
king^s  d^peusing  power,  and  refused  to  receive 
Popham.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  his 
patron  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Jeffries  stormed 
and  blustered,  but  the  candidate  was  rejected. 
After  the  revolution  Burnet  was  made  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  William  III.  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  pupil  he 
had  formerly  been.  He  lost  the  court  mvor, 
and  his  hopes  of  preferment,  by  an  essay  in 
which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall 
as  allegorical.  His  principal  works  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  of  which  the  "  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth,"  once  had  a  high  reputation  for  eru- 
dition and  imaginativepower. 

BURNET'S  CREEK,  a  tributary  of  the  Wa- 
bash, in  the  state  of  Indiana.  It  is  near  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  in 
Nov.  9, 1811. 

BURNETT,  Jomr,  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  the  craft  of  shoemaking, 
which  he  abandoned  beforei  he  had  complete 
his  apprenticeship,  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier 
in  an  infantry  regiment.  Here  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  study  during  several  years,  and  then  oc- 
casionally preached  to  a  small  ^Independent  con- 
gregation in  Glasgow.  His  sermons  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  crowds  went  to  hear  them, 
and  a  sufecient  sum  was  subscribed  to  purchase 
his  discharge  from  the  army.  He  was  placed  in 
pastoral  charge  at  Glasgow,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  A1x>ut  1824  he  ac- 
cepted charge  of  a  church  in  Cork,  where  his 
popularity  increased.  In  1827,  when  visiting 
London,  he  was  drawn  into  a  public  discussion, 
which  lasted  several  days,  before  fashionable 
audiences  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  with  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Leary,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  also  from  Ooi^ 
respecting  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  received  a  call  from  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Camberwell,  in  charge  of  which 
he  still  continues. 

BURNETT,  Waldo  Ibvino,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can naturalist  and  microscopist,  bom  in  South- 
borough,  Mass.,  July  12, 1828,  died  in  Boston, 
July  1, 1864.  He  inherited  his  love  of  nature 
from  his  father,  and  in  early  boyhood  began 
his  study  of  entomology,  which  he  continued 


through  Ufa    Unwilling  to  subject  his  fBtther 
to  any  unnecessary  expenses,  he  gave  up  tho 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education ;  possessed 
of  great  mental  activity,  he  easily  mastered  the 
usual  branches  of  knowledge,  and  was  espe- 
cially proficient  in  mathematics;   at  a  later 
period  he   made   himself  familiar  with  the 
French,  Germaii,  and  Spanish  languages.    His 
&ther  was  a  physician,  and  under  his  guidance 
he  conmienced  the  study  of  medicine,  grada- 
ated  in  1849,  and  soon  after  visited  Europe, 
where  his   attention  was  given   almost    ex- 
clusively to  natural  history  and  microscopic  ob- 
servation.  Pulmonary  consumption  now  began 
its  course,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  changing  frx)m  place  to  place,  to  miti- 
gate, if  possible,  his  disease.    During  the  last  5 
years  oif  this  nnsettied  life,  he  accomplished  an 
almost  incredible  amount  of  intellectual  labor, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  **  Pro- 
ceedings" and  "  Jonmsl  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,"  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  in 
the  ^^  American  tfournal  of  Science,"  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  1858,"  and  in  the  '^American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science."    Beside  a  great 
number    of    minor    articles,    the    principal 
work  of  his  life  was  the  "Prize  Essay,"  pub- 
lished by  the  medical  association,  on  ^'The 
Oell,  its  Physiology,  Patholo^,  and  Philos- 
ophy,   as    deducecT  from    Original    Observa- 
tions;  to  which   is  added   its   History    and 
Criticism."    He  was  engaged,  to  the  end  of 
his  brief  career,  in  translating  from  the  Ger- 
man the  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  Siebold 
and  Stannius." 

BUBNET,  Bb.  Chablbs,  an  English  historian 
of  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  April  7,  1726, 
died  in  London,  April  15, 1815.    At  the  age  of 
18  he  came  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Ame, 
with  whom  he  studied  for  8  years  in  London. 
In  1749  he  was  appointed  organist  of  a  church 
in  Fenchurch  street,  and  in  the  same  year  pro- 
duced at  Drury  lane  8  mudcal  dramas,  "Robin 
Hood,"  "Alfred,"  and  "Queen  Mab."   For  the 
next  0  years  he  lived  at  the  town  of  Jjjjm 
Regis,  in  Norfolk,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  organ- 
ist, on  a  sslary  of  £100,  and  compiling  ma- 
tenals  for  his  "History  of  Music."    m  1760  be 
returned  to  London,  where  he  brought  out  a 
number  of  instrumental  compositions,  and  aa 
adaptation  of  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau^s  operetta, 
Leaevin  du  village.    One  of  his  most  admired 
works  was  an  elaborate  anthem,  performed  oix 
the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
mufflo  at  Oxford  in  1769.    In  the  following 
year,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  further  materials 
for  his  "History  of  Music,"  he  visited  the  princi^ 
pal  cities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1771  p^xln 
fished  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  ttoI 
nme  entitied  "The  Present  State  of  Music    iij 
IVance  and  Italy,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  m<\^^ 
the  model  of  his  "Tour  to  the  Hebridos*"* 
In  the  succeeding  year  Dr.  Bumey  mado     i 
lumilar  tour  through  Germany  and  the  Net^ 
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erlanda,  and  published  the  result  in  2  vol- 
Jimcsi,    The  Ist  volume  of  his  ^History  of 
Music"  appeared  in  17T6,  the  2d  in  1782,  and 
the  3d  and  4th  in  1789,  the  whole  having  oc- 
cupied 80  years  in  meditation,  and  over  20  in 
writing  and  printing.    Dr.  Bnmey's  remaining 
works  are  a  notice  of  young  Orotch,  afterward 
distinguished  as  a  musician;  a  life  of  Metar 
stasio,  and  the  musical  articles  in  Rees^s  **  Cy- 
dopsedia.'*     He  was  twice  married,  and  had 
a  family  of  8  children,  of  whom  the  eldest 
created  a  sensation  in  London  in  her  youth  by 
her  remarkable  performances  on  the  harpsi- 
chord.   His  2d  daughter  was  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay,  ^e  novelist.--CHABLBs,  D.D.,  2d  son  of 
&e  preceding,  and  a  man  <n  great  learning, 
bom  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1757, 
died  in  1817.  He  contributed  to  the  "  Monthly 
'Reyiew"  many  articles  on  dassioal  literature. 
The  profits  of  his  literary  labors  were  mostlv 
expended  in  the  formation  of  a  library,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  nation  after  his  death, 
and  now  forma  part  of  the  library  of  the  Brit- 
kui  museum. 
BDENE Y,  Fbakobs.  See  Abblay.  Madamx  d'. 
BURNING  FLUID,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
campheneXthe  pure  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine), 
made  with  varying  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  called  by  various  names,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  name  of  burning  fluid.    The 
ol>ject  of  the  mixture  is  to  produce  an  illumi- 
nating agent,  in  which  the  feeble  blue  light  of 
the  more  hydrogenous  alcohol  shall  be  bright- 
ened by  the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  intro- 
dnced  m  the  carbo-hydrogen,  camphene.    This, 
if  burned  alone,  is  apt  to  give  a  sooty  flame 
from  its  excess  of  carbon.    (See  Cahfhenb.) 
By  uniting  them,  any  desirable  proportion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  is  obtained,  and  the  flame 
resulting  from  their  combustion  is  dear,  yel- 
low-colored, and  exceedingly  agreeable.    The 
liquid  also  is  clean  in  use,  and  free  from  the 
disagreeable  Qualities  of  the  oils,  so  that  it  has 
become  highly  popular  in  conmion  use   for 
lamps,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  accidents  which 
are  every  aay  occurring  in  consequence  of  the 
hi^ly  explosive  nature  of  its  vapor.    This  in- 
Tisdble  vapor,  as  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  may  be  ignitea  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  even  with  the  red- 
hot  surfiice  of  a  stove.    The  effect  is  like  that 
produced  by  carrying  a  light  into  a  room  in 
which  gas  has  collected  from  a  leak  of  the  gas- 
pipes.    The  flame  is  instantly  communicated 
through  the  air  to  the  vessel  containing  the 
fluid,  and  this  being  scattered  about  everv  thing 
around  is  enveloped  in  flre.    Burning  fluid  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  more  dangerous  sut^tance  to 
have  in  a  house  than  gunpowder ;  for  the  latter 
prodaces  no  subtle  vapor,  that  may  be  stealing 
through  the  air  to  explode  on  meeting  a  spark 
<^  fire ;  on  the  contnuy,  some  highly  heated 
body  must  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
the  visible  solid  bod/  to  produce  an  explosion. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  palpable  fact 
that  lives  have  been  daily  sacriflced  for  years 


past,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in  using  this  sub- 
stance, no  restrictions  have  been  imposed  by 
legislative  bodies  upon  its  free  emjuoyment, 
and  the  sale  of  it  to  be  introduced  into  families 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  qui^ties. 
And  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  strange,  those 
who  are  informed  of  its  character,  and  uiow  <^ 
the  sad  effects  constantiy  resulting  from  its 
use,  and  who  would  look  with  horror  upon  a 
can  of  gunpower  kept  in  their  houses,  do  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  this  into  their  families,  to 
be  daily  handled  hj  servants  and  children, 
careless  and  unconscious  of  its  qualities.  It  is 
true  that  numerous  ingenious  devices  havebecoi 
contrived  by  which  the  risks  of  explosion  are 
diminished.  Modifications  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  safety  lamp  have  been  invented,  which 
testify  by  their  very  precautions  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  danger  they  are  designed  to  guard 
agamst  Even  the  cans  which  contain  the 
fluid  that  generates  the  explosive  vapor  are 
fortified  like  the  lamps  that  bum  it,  and  many 
feel  secure  and  Justified  in  continuing  to  employ 
the  article  thus  protected.  The  ingenious  lamp 
of  Mr.  Kewell  of  Boston  is  constructed  with  a 
fixed  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  extending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity  for  the  fiuid.  The 
gauze  has  500  holes  to  the  inch.  A  tube  made 
of  the  same  kind  of  gauze  incloses  the  wick, 
and  is  secured  by  screwing  into  the  top' of  the 
cylinder  within  which  it  is  contained.  The 
disk  on  the  top  of  the  wick  tube  is  perforated 
with  a  number  of  small  holes,  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  external  air  and 
the  cavity  within  the  lamp.  These  are  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  vapor,  if  any  should  be  sud- 
denly produced  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which, 
if  confined,  might  cause  the  lamp  to  burst. 
The  can  is  provided  with  a  gauze  diaphragm  in 
the  spout  and  another  under  the  lid.  In  case  of 
aoddental  ignition  while  fllling  the  lamp,  the 
combustion  cannot  extend  beyond  the  gauxe ;  but 
if  the  gauze  happen  to  meet  with  any  iigury,  tins 
may  be  entirely  unsuspected,  and  the  contrivance 
is  then  worse  than  useless.  The  lamp,  too,  if  of 
glass,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  falljpr  other- 
wise, and  thus  create  an  explosion.  Where  the 
lamps  are  indispensable,  as  in  working  coal 
mines,  the  atmo^here  of  which  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  filled  with  fire  damp,  such  protec- 
tions, imperfect  as  they  must  be,  cannot  be  too 
highly  prized ;  but  when  used  only  for  the  more 
agreeable  light  they  give,  or  for  an  imaginary 
economy,  tbey  may  be  admired  for  their  inge- 
nuity, while  we  may  lament  this  was  not  direct- 
ed to  meet  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  provide  a 
harmless  substitute  for  the  fluid  itself.  It 
would  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  obtained  in 
benzole  or  some  similar  substance.  An  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  improvement  upon  Newell's 
lamp  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Solomon  An- 
drews, of  New  York«  This  lamp  is  so  con- 
trived, that  if  thrown  down  and  broken,  the 
flame  is  extinguished  before  the  vapor  can 
reach  it  A  metallic  tube  passes  from  the 
burner  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in  the 
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lamp,  and  in  this  tube  is  what  maj  be  called  a 
wict  of  silver  wires,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  conveying  heat  down  the  tube  to 
volatilize  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  also  to 
raise  the  fluid  up  by  capillary  action  toward 
the  burner,  near  which  it  is,  by  the  heat,  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  thus  passes  through  the 
burner  like  common  gas.  The  burner  is  first 
heated  by  applying  a  flame  to  it,  and  the  gas 
being  once  ignited,  it  continues  to  famish,  by 
its  combustion,  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  The  lamp  cannot  be  refilled  without 
unscrewing  the  burner,  which  eztingidshes  the 
flame,  and  thus  prevents  an  explosion  from 
this  common  cause.  By  such  ingenious  con<- 
trivances  the  use  of  the  material  is  probably 
rendered  as  nearly  safe  as  its  nature  admits. 

BURNING  GLASS  Aim  BURNING  MIR- 
ROR, instruments  to  concentrate  the  sun's 
heat.  The  usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a 
double  convex  lens^  which  brines  the  pays  of 
solar  heat  to  a  focus  at  nearly  the  same  point 
at  which  it  brings  the  rays  of  light.  Artificial 
heat  cannot,  in  general,  be  brought  to  a  focus 
by  a  glass  lens ;  but  a  lens  of  rock  salt  will 
bring  heat  radiating  from  any  source  to  a  focus. 
The  use  of  burning  glasses^  or  burning  crystal,  is 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  several  writers 
declare  that  Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ships 
by  means  of  burning  mirrors.  In  the  iTth 
and  18th  centuries  many  experiments  were 
made  with  burning  glasses  of  immense  size. 
Tschimhausen  made  several,  some  of  which  are 
still  at  Paris,  83  inches  in  diameter.  In  1774 
Lavoisier  and  Brisson  superintended  the  mak- 
ing of  a  lens  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  2  glasses 
like  watch  crystals,  with  various  fluids  between. 
This  is  called  Trudaine's  lens,  from  the  gentle- 
man who  bore  the  expense.  About  the  year 
1800,  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  made  a  lens  8 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Pekin.  The 
heat  from  these  large  lenses  is  intense,  and 
capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  mineral  in  a 
few  seconds.  Equal  effects  may  be  obtained 
from  mirrors.  Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and 
a  concave  mirror  brings  both  to  a  focus.  About 
1670  a  M.  Vilette  of  Lyons  constructed  several 
mirrors  of  polished  metal,  from  80  to  50  inches 
in  diameter.  Tschimhausen  made  one  of  cop- 
per nearly  6  feet  in  diameter.  Buffon  (who 
was  the  flrst  ta  suggest  a  lena  made  of  several 

§ieces,  afterward  brought  to  perfection  by 
Vesnel,  and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made 
a  large  reflector  of  several  hundred  smaller 
ones,  each  6  inches  by  8.  With  this  he  setflre 
to  wood  at  the  distance  of  210  feet,  proving  the 
possibility,  though  not  tiie  probability,  of  Ar- 
chimedes having  thus  burned  the  Roman  fleet. 
Within  a  few  years,  it  having  been  shown  that 
the  sun^s  rays  have  a  heating  power  partly  pro- 
portioned to  the  heat  of  the  place  into  which 
they  shine,  the  galvanic  flame  of  a  large  battery 
has  been  made  to  play  through  the  focus  of  a 
large  burning  glasai  and  thus  tbe  most  intense 
heat  ever  witnessed  has  been  produced,  beyond 
all  reasonable  comparison  with  those  tempera- 


tures that  can  be  measured  by  degrees.  In  aH 
these  experiments  the  most  blindiug  light  ao* 
companies  the  heal^  which  renders  it  somewbat 
difiScult  to  observe  the  effects.  PriesQe/s 
"History  of  Optics,"  Boasut's  Eistoire  du 
mathematiquet,  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Paris 
Academy'^ for  1777,  and  Buffon^s  supplement 
to  his  "Natural  History,"  will  give  further  in- 
formation to  those  who  desire  it 

BURNISHING,  the  last  finish  given  tome- 
tallio  articles,  which  consists  in  polishing  bj 
means  of  blunt  instruments  of  steel,  agate,  cop- 
per, or  a  dog^s  tooth,  rubbed  ov^  their  soiface. 
Vessels  of  round  shape  are  turned  in  a  lathe, 
and  the  burmshers  are  then  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  them ;  when  of  unsuitable  form  to  be 
thus  polished,  the  work  is  done  by  hand, 
and  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  an  expe- 
rienced workman,  the  tool  quickly  entering  into 
the  numerous  interstices,  and  cleaning  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  of  the  slight  film,  of  impercep- 
tible thickness,  which  obscures  its  brightness. 

BURNOUF,  EuoiNK^  a  French  orientalist, 
born  in  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1801,  died  there  May  28, 
1862.  Shortly  before  his  death  be  was  appointed 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  1631 
His  principal  work,  Introduction  d  Vhuidn  du 
Boudhmne^  founded  on  the  researches  of  ^r. 
B.  H.  Hodgson,  was  completed  in  1844. 

BURNS,  RoBBRT^  the  great  national  poet  of 
Scotland,  bom  Jan.   25,  1759,  died  July  21, 
1796.    A  clay-built  cottage,  2  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  of 
Alloway  and  the  "auld   brig  o'  Doon,"  was 
his  birdiplace.    His  parents  were  peasants  of 
the  poorest  class,  but  honest,  diligent,  and  re- 
spectable.   They  were  eager  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  their  o&pring,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  with  the 
rudiments  of  education.  Robert  in  the  intervol 
of  driving  the  plough,  and  other  farm  work, 
soon  made  himself  a  master  of  English.    His 
chief  reading  books  were  the  Bible,  Mason's 
Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  the  "Life  of  Han- 
nibal, "  and  the  history  of  Sir  William  "Wallace. 
Later  in  life  he  attempted  to  learn  French  and 
Latin,  without  much  success;   but  when  tha 
"  Spectator,"  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  particularly 
the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  were  put  into  his 
hands,  he  devoured  them  with  avidity.    His 
first  attempt  in  verse^  after  the  family  had  re- 
moved to  Lochlea,  was  made  toward  his  16tli 
jrear.    ^'  A  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,''  as  he  saya 
m  a  letter  to  Moore, "  who  was  coupled  with  him 
in  the  labors  of  the  hay-harvest,"  awoke  hu 
early  inspiration;  and  thus  he  began>  as  he  con^ 
tinned,  his  literary  career  in  poetry  and  in  lovei 
Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were  employe^ 
by  their  father,  as  regular  day-laborers,  at  £7  pel 
annum,  until  Robertas  19th  year,  when  he  wei^ 
to  the  school  of  Kirkoswald,  to  learn  mensa 
ration  and  surveying.    As  it  was  idtaated  on  i 
smuggling  coast,  he  feU  in  there  with  the  boi 
characters  of  the  contraband  trade,  which  et 
larged  his  knowledge  of  liumaa  nature,  if  it  di 
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not  improve  bis  mannen.    Daring  this  time  he 
wrote  ind  b&d  printed  t^e  ^  Dirge  of  Winter," 
the  "Death  of  Poor  MaiUie,"  "Mwllie's  Elegy," 
sad  *  John  Barleycorn,"  in  which  he  discovered 
that  deep  fountain  of  pathos  and  hnmor  which 
ifterward  rendered  him  famous.    In  1781-^2  he 
remored  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  flax- 
dr^ser,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  make 
QQch  progress,  while  he  feU  in  with  a  kind  of 
society  not  at  all  advantageous  to  his  morals, 
fle  had  always  heen  an  admirer  of  women,  and 
his  interoonrse  with  them  was  of  the  most  irre- 
proachable kind,  until  at  Irvine  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  subject  of  the  ^  Epistle  to  John 
Rankin,"  for  which  offence,  according  to  the 
eostom  of  Scotland,  he  was  compelled  to  do 
penanee  in  church,  before  the  congregation.   It 
would  J^ipesr  from  the  two  poems  written  on  the 
nme  occasion,  ^'  The  Poet's  Welcome."  &c,  and 
''The  ranting  dog,  the  daddy  o%'^  that  the 
poet  rather  ^oried  in  his  shame  than  repented 
of  it.    A  short  time  before  the  death  of  his 
iiith»,IT88,  whose  thickening  misfortunes  cast 
a  ^oom  over  the  whole  &mily,  he  and  his 
brother  took  a  farm  at  Mossgiel,  with  a  view  of 
provi^ng shelter  for  their  parents ;  but  a  life  of 
the  intmsest  labor  and  severest  economy  was 
ecarody  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
la  Uie  midst  ctf  lus  distresses,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  muse^  and  several  satirical  pieces,  such  as 
the  *'HoIy  Tailzie,"  not  contained  in  the  com- 
mon edition  of  his  works,  "Holy  Willie's  Pray- 
er," the  "Ordination,"  the  ^'Holy  Fair,"  and 
othera,  chiefly  levelled  at  the  churchmen,  won 
iiin  a  wide  local  reputation.    But  he  showed 
^iooself  capable  of  better  things  than  these,  and 
to  his  residence  at  Mossgiel  are  to  be  referred 
the  Teises  to  a  **  Mouse,"  to  a  "  Mountain  Daisy," 
'Mao  was  made  to  mourn,"  and  that  sweetest 
(f  piston^  the  "Ck>tter's  Saturday  Night;" 
besde  innumerable  love  songs,  some  of  them 
the  finest  in  the  language,  none  of  which,  he  says, 
rdated  to  imaginary  heroines.  His  want  of  suc- 
oeasinthelsrm  put  him  upon  the  project  of  going 
to  Jamaica  in  ^e  West  Indies,  and  in  order  to 
help  himself  to  a  part  of  tiie  expenses,  he  pro- 
posed to  publish  a  collection  of  his  writings. 
Ab  irregular  love-connection,  which  he  desired 
to  ooBsnmmate  by  marriage,  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  the  formatimi  of  this  resolve.  Aocord- 
iagiy,  in  the  autumn  of  1786,  he  issued  600  copies 
of  his  poems  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he 
doived  assistance  enough  (£20)  to  enable  him 
to  procore  a  passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from 
the  Oyde.  He  was  then  ^'  skulking  from  covert 
to  covert,"  as  he  says,  "  to  hide  from  the  mer- 
cSesB  pack  of  the  law,"  which  the  relatives  of 
^  mother  of  his  dnldren  set  upon  his  heels, 
udiest  was  on  tlie  road  to  Greenock,  and  he 
^  written  "The  gloomv  night  is  gathering 
I   .^^  •»  a  kind  of  farewell  to  Scotland,  when  a 
fimn  Dr.  Blaoklock  to  a  friend  of  his 


■wested  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  This 
*««  recommended  a  visit  to  Edmburgh,  with  a 
T**"  to  receive  the  applause  which  his  poems 
wexdted,and  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  a 


new  edition.  Burns  went  to  the  metropolis, 
and  for  more  than  a  vear  was  admired,  caressed, 
f^ted,  and  flattered,  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
particularly  by  those  of  eminence  and  influence, 
as  few  men  before  him  ever  had  been.  He  re- 
tired to  his  home  with  the  sum  of  £500  in  his 
pocket,  the  result  of  the  new  publication.  Nearly 
the  half  of  this  he  gave  to  nis  brother,  for  the 
farm  at  Mossgiel,  and  the  residue  he  applied  to 
stocking  a  new  fiEurm  for  himself,  at  Ellisland 
in  Dumfriesshire.  There,  in  1788,  he  married 
Jane  Armour,  with  whom  he  had  previoudy 
formed  a  union.  At  the  same  time  he  became 
an  officer  of  excise  in  the  district  in  which  he 
lived,  and  between  his  form,  his  office,  and  an 
occasional  poem,  he  m^toaged  to  eke  out  a 
poverty-stricken  and  miserable  existence.  His 
salary  was  £50  a  year,  afterward  increased  to 
£70 ;  but  the  duties  of  the  place,  together  with 
his  convivial  habits,  interfered  so  much  with 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  that  the  latter  yielded 
him  little  or  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  it  to  the  landlord.  A  hand-to- 
hand  grapple  with  poverty  and  care  was  thence- 
forth his  gloomy  fate.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1791,  he  retired  to  a  small  house  In  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  where  he  supported  himself 
and  his  family  on  his  official  stipend,  and  by 
random  contributions  to  Johnson^s  "Museum," 
and  Thomson^s  "Collection  of  Ori^nal  Scottish 
Airs."  But  his  habits  of  intoxication,  ill  health, 
and  disappointment  as  to  his  prospects  of  promo- 
tion, soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
in  his  87th  year  he  died.  During  his  iUness, 
in  which  he  comported  himself  with  a  manlv 
and  noble  resignation,  his  good  humor  never 
deserting  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  it  is  said 
that  his  humble  home  was  like  a  place  be- 
sieged. The  anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  not  of 
the  mechanics  and  peasante  only,  but  of  the 
rich  and  learned,  exceeds  all  belief.  When- 
ever two  or  three  i)ersous  met  in  tlie  streets^ 
their  talk  was  of  Bums,  and  of  him  alone. 
They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  works,  of  his 
person,  of  his  poems,  and  of  his  untimely  and 
approaching  fate ;  but  all  this  was  a  sympathy 
which  came  too  late.  His  funeral  was  a  public 
one,  attended  by  vast  multitudes,  from  all  parts 
of  the  countrv.  During  the  excitement,  there 
was  some  talk  of  raismg  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  the  purpose  was  not  fulfilled  till 
the  year  1818.  He  left  4  sons,  2  of  whom  en- 
tered the  East  India  corapany^s  service;  but  all 
of  them  are  now  dead. — ^The  poetry  of  Bums 
will  live  forever,  because  it  sprung  directly  out 
of  the  human  heart,  to  the  deepest  and  noblest 
emotions  of  which  it  appeals.  Without  evidences 
of  culture,  without  that  grand  or  powerful 
imagination  which  makes  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Milton,  aspiring  only  to  the  humblest  flights  of 
poetic  art,  it  is  yet  so  profbundlv  fraught  with 
passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  trae  to 
nature,  so  artless  in  its  grace,  that  every  bosom 
capable  of  feeling  must  be  touched  either  by 
its  pathos,  its  beauty,  or  its  mirth.  He  had  "  an 
inspiration  for  eveiy  fluicy,  a  music  for  every 
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mood."  In  the  Bimple,  the  naive,  the  sweet,  he 
Is  scarcely  more  distinffuished  than  he  is  in  the 
grotesqne,  the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.  His 
"  Tarn  O'  Shanter  "  displays  a  narrative  ability  of 
the  first  order,  while  his  "Jolly  Beggars"  is 
filled  with  dramatic  power.  But  his  peculiar 
strength  was  the  lyrical,  and  his  songs,  infinite 
in  number  as  they  are  matchless  in  emotional 
gush  and  tenderness,  will  be  the  delight  of  the 
human  heart  so  long  as  the  warm  blood  rushes 
through  it^  or  the  tongue  is  able  to  articulate. 
The  American  poet  Halleck  has  done  the  am- 
plest justice  to  the  genius  of  Bums  of  any  of 
his  kmdred,  and  but  reechoes  the  universal 
judgment  of  criticism,  when  he  says : 

There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 

And  looeer  acroUa,  and  louder  lyres, 
And  lays  lit  np  with  poesy's 

Purer  and  holier  fires ; 
Tot  read  the  names  that  know  not  death. 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Bums  are  there, 
And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 

Than  that  which  bSids  his  hair. 

As  a  man,  Bams  was  generous  to  a  fault ;  inde- 
pendent and  scorning  meanness ;  exquisitely  en- 
tertaining in  conversation;  and,  though  at  times 
wild  and  reckless,  with  a  deep  and  mighty  under- 
current of  religious  feeling  in  his  soul. — ^Robert, 
son  of  the  foregoing,  born  at  Mauchline,  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  Sept.  1786,  died  in 
Dumfries,  May  14,  1857.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  enthusiastio  student  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  a  proficient  in  music,  and  of 
some  poetical  ability. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  Bums  are  pro- 
duced by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  flames  of 
some  combustible  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous ;  scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam 
or  liquid.  The  worst  bums  which  occur  com- 
monly arise  from  Hiq  explosion  of  gunpowder  or 
inflammable  gases,  or  from  the  dresses  of  children 
or  of  females  catching  fire ;  the  worst  scalds^ 
from  accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  lab- 
oratories,  and  steamboats.  The  severity  of  the 
accident  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  of  the  burning  body,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts  in- 
volved in  the  injury.  The  immediate  effect  of 
scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of 
bm'ns.  Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring 
so  high  a  degree  of  temperature  as  some  solids, 
cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given 
point;  but,  flowing  about  with  great  facility, 
their  effects  often  become  more  serious  by 
extending  to  a  very  large  surface  of  the 
body.  A  burn  which  utterly  and  instan- 
taneously destroys  the  part  it  touches  may 
be  free  from  dangerous  complications  if  the 
Iqjured  part  be  circumscribea  within  a  small 
compass ;  while  a  scald  ^parently  much  less 
severe  in  its  immediate  e^cts,  being  more  or 
less  diffused,  is  always  attended  with  different 
degrees  of  injury  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
and  may  be  very  serious  in  its  results,  although 
apparently  less  violent  in  its  first  effects  on  any 
given  part.  The  extent  of  the  surface  involved, 
the  depth  of  the  ii\jury,  the  vitality  and  the 


sensibility  of  the  parts  affected,  must  all  bo  duly 
weighed  in  estimating  the  severity  and  the 
daag&r  of  an  accident  in  any  given  case  of  bam 
or  scald.     In  ordinary  bums  and  scalds  the 
immediate  seat  of  ii^ury  is  the  skin  or  the  exter- 
nal surface,  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the 
frame.    The  skin  is  a  highly  organized  mem- 
brane, endowed  with  the  most  acute  sensibility. 
Burns  and  scalds,  therefore,  are  more  dangerous 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface  involved 
ihaxk  in  proportion  to  the  depths  attuned  in 
a  limited  extent,  for  the  outer  layers  are  the 
most  highly  organized  and  sensitive  parts  of  the 
cutaneous  system.    The  outermost  of  all,  how- 
ever, being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  varnish,  is  the 
least  sensitive ;  and  where  the  iigury  is  slight 
and  altogether  superficial,  though  extensive,  the 
mischief  is  but  trifling  at  first,  and  may  be 
easily  remedied,  although  xmpleasant  complica- 
tions may  ensue   if  the  superficial  injury  is 
neglected,  and  the  parts  beneath  are  long  ex* 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  causes 
irritation,  pain,  and  infiammation*    The  physi- 
ological obstruction  long  continued,  and  the 
shock  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  being  more 
than  the  vital  forces  of   the  organism  can 
withstand,  no  treatment  can  prevent  a  fatal 
termination  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  ia 
cases  of  excessively  severe  bums  and  scalds; 
but  the  worst  cases  might  often  be  avoided  hy 
a  little  knowledge  ana  self-possession  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferer  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  a  fatal  contingency  be  transformed  into  a 
temporary  injury.     Everybody  should,  there- 
fore, have  some  knowledgo  of  the  best  course 
to  pursue  in  case  of  such  an  accident  happening 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others  near  them  at 
the  time. — ^Where  the  body  is  enveloped  in 
fiames,  from  the  clothes  being  on  fire,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
roll  the  carpet  or  a  rug,  or  any  doth  or  garment, 
closely  round  the  body,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  burning  dress,  and  thus  put  out  the 
fiame.    Or,  lie  down  at  once  and  roll  the  body 
over  the  buming  clothes,  calling  to  some  one 
near  to  throw  a  blanket  or  a  cloth  of  any  sort^ 
wet  or  dry,  or  water,  over  you  as  you  lie 
on  the  fioor,  stifiing  the  burning  clothes  be- 
tween your  body  and  the  ground.    And  if 
the  clothes  of  a  child  or  a  grown  person  near 
you  should  take  fire,  pursue  the  same  method. 
The  upright  position  is  the  worst,  being  &vo^ 
able  to  the  spread  of  the  flames,  and  allowing 
them  to  reach  the  upper  and  most  vital  portions 
of  the  body,  trunk,  head,  face,  and  neck.  Fright 
causes  children  to  run  screaming  to  and  fro  for 
help,  and  this  increases  the  currents  of  but* 
rounding  air,  and  helps  the  flame  to  spread 
more  rapidly.    The  body  should  be  quickly  en- 
veloped closely,  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  garment  or 
a  blanket^  a  curtain,  or  table  cloth,  or  any 
thing  which  may  be  at  hand ;  the  main  thing 
being  to  extinguish  the   flames  by  shutting 
out  the  air,  which  gives  them  life,  and  without 
which  they  cannot  be.    There  is  no  dan|er  m 
the  operation,  because  the  moment  the  names 
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are  enreloped  and  the  air  is  shut  ont,  the  fire  is 
extmgnisbed ;  the  boldest  and  most  rapid  action 
therefore  is  the  best  the  most  prudent,  and 
least  dangerous  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Merely  hugging  the  child  rapidlj  and  closely 
in  your  arms,  and  rolling  slowly  on  the  floor 
with  it,  enveloping  the  flaming  part  with  any 
portion  of  yonr  own  dress,  wDl  stifle  out  the 
air  and  flame  together.  Presence  of  mind  alone 
laffices.  In  eveiy  case,  and  nnder  all  condi- 
tions, the  main  thing  to  be  done  at  first  is  to 
stifle  the  flames  bjr  shutting  out  the  air.  Wrap^ 
ping  up  the  body  in  any  thing,  and  lying  on  the 
ioor,  are  the  two  things  to  be  first  thought  of. 
— ¥heQ  the  accident  has  happened,  the  burned 
or  scalded  parts  should  be  immersed  at  once  in 
cold  water,  or  enveloped  in  wet  doths,  or  in 
dry  cotton,  or  in  flour,  bran,  or  oUed  calico,  or 
any  tMng  which  is  convenient  to  keep  out  the 
air,  from  the  iniared  surface  of  the  ^in.  Im- 
mersion in  cold  water  is  the  best,  where  it  is 
pncticaUe;  because  it  not  only  shuts  off  the 
ur  bat  causes  a  n^id  rush  of  temperature  from 
the  injured  tisanes  to  the  cold  water,  analogous 
to  the  Tiolent  msh  of  heat  from  the  burning  or 
scal^  me^um  to  the  skin  in  the  first  instance, 
though  in  an  oppoate  direction ;  and  this  in- 
verse reaction  soothes  the  nerves  of  sense,  and 
thus  answoa  the  first  requirement  by  diminish- 
ing the  Aock  to  the  whole  system  from  in- 
tensi^  of  pain. — Some  persons  recommend 
edmolating  lotions  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  the  in- 
jured parts  bj  means  of  lint,  cotton,  or  old 
lineo  soaked  in  the  liquid ;  others  prefer  soap 
and  water,  with  or  without  creosote ;  and  much 
difereoce  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the 
best  means.  An  oil-skin,  a  soapy  film,  a  coat 
of  ample  ointment,  or  of  cotton- wooi^  or  flour, 
or  any  thin^  which  will  exclude  the  air  and  not 
initate  the  mjured  parts,  will  serve  the  purpose 
V6I7  wdl;  and  all  the  theories  about  peculiar 
modes  of  action  in  the  various  stimulatmg  sub- 
^uces,  are  more  or  less,  it  would  appear,  ima- 
giaary  adjuncts  to  the  simple  fact  of  keeping  out 
the  air.  When  the  pain  has  been  arrested  by 
the  action  of  cold  water,  a  delicate  soap-and- 
water  film  upon  the  injured  parts,  surrounded 
hy  an  oil-ddn,  or  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and 
handaged  carefully,  to  keep  the  application  in 
its  puc^  are  all  tnat  is  required  in  ordinary 
cases  of  Wns  and  scalds,  until  medical  assist- 
ance be  procured  to  treat  the  constitutional  dis- 
torhaoce  and  take  charge  of  the  patient. 

BUEST  ISLAND,  commonly  pronounced 
Bnmt  laiand,  a  parliamentary  borough,  seaport 
toTn,  and  parish  of  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of 
i'^th.  The  town  is  clean,  well  built,  and  has 
^  best  harbor  on  the  frith,  a  lighthouse,  and 
a  dry  dock.  It  is  the  steamboat  ferry  station 
QQ  the  passage  of  the  Edinbuigh  and  northern 
f^way.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied 
ia  distiUmg.  and  in  the  fisheries. 

BUBKtEAT,  John,  one  of  the  earliest 
K«eeheraof  the  society  of  Friends,  bom  at  Orab- 
it^beck,  Cumberland,  in  1631,  died  in  Dublin, 


July  11,  1690.  He  travelled  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  in  1672  he  came  with  Greorge 
Fox  to  America.  In  his  *' Memorials"  much 
may  be  gathered  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Maryland  and  other  colonies,  through  which  he 
passed  from  New  England  to  North  OaroHna. 
He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  creed  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  and  bravely  bore  the  many 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

BURB,  Aabon,  an  American  politidan,  and 
3d  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  born  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756,  died  on  Staten  Isl- 
and, Sept.  14,  1836.  He  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, and  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Aaron  Burr; 
his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  eminent  theologian.  Before  he  was  8  years 
old  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable 
estate.  He  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Prince- 
ton college  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1772.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  Burr  enlisted  as 
a  private,  and  joined  the  force  before  Boston. 
He  volunteered  for  the  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, and  accompanied  Arnold  upon  his  toil- 
some march  through  Maine.  He  took  part  in 
the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  is  said  to  have 
stood  beside  Gen.  Montgomery  when  he  was 
killed.  For  his  conduct  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign. Burr  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  m^or, 
and  invited  to  join  the  family  of  Gen.  Wo^- 
ington.  Some  event  soon  occurred.  Hie  pre- 
cise character  of  which  is  not  known,  which 
compelled  Burr  to  leave  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  of  Washington  an  impression 
against  him  which  was  never  removed.  As 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Burr  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  New  York,  and  shortly 
after  (1777)  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy, with  the  command  of  his  regiment,  the 
colonel  being  a  civilian.  He  was  in  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battie  of  Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
gade in  Lord  Stirling's  division.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  upon  the 
lines  in  Westchester  county,  N.  T. ;  early  in  the 
following  spring  he  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  led  to  tfuce  this  step  partiy  by  ill  health, 
but  still  more,  it  is  supposed,  by  disappointment 
at  not  beinff  more  rapidly  promoted.  Burr  be- 
longed to  the  Lee  and  Gates  faction;  he  always 
oSected  to  despise  the  military  talents  of  Gen. 
Washington ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
circumstances  interfered  with  his  professional 
career.  In  1782  Burr  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Albany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he 
married  Ifrs.  Provost,  the  widow  of  a  British 
oflScer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1788  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  tiie  city  of  Now  York,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  business.— In  politics.  Burr's 
success  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature ;  he  was  appoint- 
ed attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1789,  and 
United  States  senator  in  1791.  While  in  the 
senate,  several  influential  members  of  congress 
recommended  him  for  the  mission  to  France, 
but  Washington,  with  marked  emphasis,  refused 
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to  appoint  a  man  of  Burros  bharacter  to  bo  im- 
portant a  post.  He  left  the  senate  in  1797,  and 
the  following  year  was  returned  to  the  state 
legislature.  Some  aspersions  upon  his  conduct 
while  in  that  body,  which  were  thrown  out  by 
John  B.  Church,  led  to  a  duel  between  Burr 
and  that  gentleman,  in  which,  however,  neither 
party  was  iigured.  Mr.  Burr  was  very  effi- 
cient in  the  presidential  oanvass  of  1800.  To 
hia  efforts  may  be  attributed  the  success  of  the 
republicans  in  New  York,  upon  the  action  of 
which  state  the  result  in  the  Union  depended. 
On  account  of  the  prominence  he  thus  obtained, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  him  for- 
ward for  the  vice-presidency.  An  equal  number 
of  votes  having  been,  by  a  sort  of  mischance, 
thrown  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  election  of  a  president  devolved  upon 
the  house  of  representatives.  Most  of  the  federal 
members,  taking  advantage  of  the  singular  turn 
in  affairs,  supported  Burr.  The  contest  lasted 
several  days.  Upon  the  86th  ballot  Jeffsrson 
was  chosen  president,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time, 
Burr  became  vice-president.  His  conduct  in 
permitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  political 
opponents,  in  order  to  defeat  the  candidate  of 
his  party,  and  whom  he  himself  had  support- 
ed, dissolved  his  connection  with  the  republi- 
cans, and  destroyed  his  political  influence.  The 
federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New 
York  in  1804.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of 
that  party  revised  to  support  him,  and  he  was 
defeated.  The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a 
duel  between  Burr  and  Ool.  Hamilton,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  This  unfortunate  event 
occurred  July  11,  1804.  Burr  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  After 
hia  retirement  from  the  vice-presidency,  in 
April,  1805,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  south- 
west. His  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  organizing  an  expedition  to  invade 
Mexico,  with  the  purpose  of  establidiing  an 
empire  there  which  should  embrace  some  of  the 
south-western  states  of  this  confederacy.  'He 
was  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  trial,  upon  an  indictment 
for  treason.  After  a  protracted  investigation 
before  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  under  a  ruling  of 
the  court  upon  a  point  of  law,  which  did  not 
touch  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  prosacution  was 
abandoned,  and  Burr  was  acquitted,  Sept.  1807. 
In  1808  he  went  to  Europe,  expecting  to  get 
means  to  carry  out  his  Mexican  design.  He  was 
disappointed ;  and  after  living  abroad  4  years, 
part  of  the  time  in  extreme  poverty,  he  returned 
to  America  in  1812.  He  resumed  his  profession 
in  New  York,  but  never  regained  his  former 
position  at  the  bar,  and  died  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Burr  had  but  one  child,  the  ac- 
complished Theodosia  AUston,  who  was  lost  at 
sea,  Jan.  1818.  In  person  he  was  below  the  me- 
dium height,  but  nis  manners  and  presence 
were  very  attractive.  His  chief  power  con- 
sisted in  his  skill  in  enlisting  the  good  will  and 
sympathy  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into 


contact  To  this  he  mainly  owed  his  political 
influence.  He  was  always  surrounded  by  a  large 
circle  of  attached  and  obedient  friends.  He  was 
notorious  for  his  gallantries,  and  preserved  all 
the  letters  which  were  written  in  the  course  of 
his  numerous  amours.  It  is  a  strange  exhibition 
of  character,  that  in  extreme  old  age  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  read  these  records  of  yonth- 
nd  intrigue  and  passion.  He  was  tenacious  of 
his  reputation  as  a  soldier.  *It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  correct  in  the  opinion  which  be 
was  accustomed  to  express,  that  his  talents 
were  best  adapted  to  a  military  career.  He  was 
an  adroit,  persevering,  but  not  a  great  lawyer. 
He  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  have  been 
an  orator;  yet  he  was  an  effective  and  ready 
speaker.  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Burr  as  a 
brilliant,  and  even  a  great  man,  who  was  led 
astray  by  moral  obliquity.  In  regard  to  tbe 
looseness  of  his  principles,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  there  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  talents  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.— A 
memoir  of  the  life  and  times  of  Burr,  by  James 
Parton,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1867. 

BURRAMPOOR,  a  t»wn  of  British  India, 
presidency  of  Madras,  province  of  the  Northern 
Oircars,  and  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ganjam.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000.  It  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  town  of  Berhtmipoor  in  Bengal. 
Situated  a  few  miles  from  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  cultivated  plain,  shut 
in  by  lofty  hills,  and  aboundhig  in  perennial 
springs,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  govern- 
ment oflicials  of  Ganjam  during  the  unhealthy 
months  of  the  wet  season.  The  weather  from 
October  to  February  is  clear,  cool,  and  healthy,, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  60**  to  76°.  1^ 
April  cmd  May,  fevers  and  rheumatism  prevail; 
in  June  the  S.  W.  monsoon  commences,  and  ]a 
succeeded  by  the  N.E.  in  September.  The  soil  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  dry  and  sandy.  The 
streets  resemble  those  of  most  Indian  towns, 
being  narrow,  dirty,  and  lined  with  badly  built 
mud  houses.  There  are  a  few  brick  buildings, 
however,  a  multitude  of  Hindoo  temples,  and 
numerous  well-stocked  bazaars.  Sugar  and  sugar 
candy  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and 
silk  and  cotton  are  produced  to  some  extent 
Near  the  town  is  a  military  cantonment,  which 
was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  in 
1857  by  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen,  who  re- 
mained true  to  their  allegiance. 

BURRAMPOOTER.    See  BRAHMAPOOTKi.. 

BURRILL,  James,  an  American  senator,  bom 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  AprU  25, 1772,  died  Pec  25, 
1820.  He  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  college, 
now  Brown  university,  in  1788,  and  studied  law 
with  Theodore  Foster  and  David  Howell,  both 
afterward  senators  in  congress.  In  1791  he  began 
the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
attorney-general,  and  held  the  oflSce  nearly  lo 
years,  until  1813,  when  the  state  of  his  healtli 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  office  and  his  pro- 
.  fession  together.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Rhode  Island  house  of  representatives^ 
and  in  1816  chief  justice  of  the  state.    In  1817 
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he  vas  elected  flenator  in  oongrefls,  and  died  in 
WasiuDstoo,  D.  0.,  before  the  expiration  of  his 
tenzL  fle  was  an  acoom^lished  scholar,  espe- 
cially in  history;  an  admirable  and  snocessfal 
adrocate,  and  a  wise  jndge.  In  the  senate  he 
was  distiogoished  for  the  part  he  took  m  the 
debate  upon  the  Ifissonri  compromise,  to  which 
be  iras  inflezibl  j  opposed. 

BURBITT,  EuHU,  "  the  learned  blacksmith," 
n  American  refoimer,  bom  in  Kew  Britain, 
ConiL,  Dec  6^  1811.    The  son  of  a  shoemaker, 
1m  irasediicttted  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  Tillage,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  appren-> 
tieed  to  a  blacksmith.     An  early  conceived 
^ject  of  reading  the  Soriptores  in  their  origi- 
nal langoagea  led  him  to  philolosncal  studies  in 
the  interw  of  labor,  and  by  diligence  and  a 
remarkable  fiKulity  he  was  soon  able  to  nnder- 
stand  TTorb  in  several  langoages.    He  removed 
toWorceaterto  have  advantage  of  the  library 
of  the  antiqnarian  society  there,  and  while  stilL 
pl.yiDgius  trade  became  acquainted  with  the 
principal  ancient  and  modem  languages.     A 
feirtranslationa  are  the  only  results  of  his  phil- 
ological Warning  that  have  been  given  to  the 
pnblic.  In  1W4  he  edited  at  Worcester  the 
*^  Christian  Citizen,'*  a  paper  advocating  a  peace- 
ful aettlemeot  of  international  difficulties.    To 
the  aame  end  he  delivered  many  public  lectures. 
In  1^  he  vent  to  England,  where  he  formed 
the  '*Leagae  of  Universal  Brotherhood,"  whose 
object  was  *^  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  for 
tlie  abolition  of  war  throughout  the  world." 
He  vaa  constantly  engaged  in  writing  and  leo- 
taring,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  ^e 
European  peace  congresses.     He  returned  to 
America  in  1858.    The  promotion  of  temper- 
ance, a  cheap  ocean  postage,  and  the  abolition 
of  American  slavery,  have  been  objects  of  his 
oofilanoed  exertions.    Among  his  recent  public 
Kopodtions,  is  one  that  the  national  govern- 
mant  extingaish  slavery  in  the  southern  states 
dj  {mrchaamg  and  freeing  the  slaves.    His  prin- 
Qpal  publications  have  been  "  Sparks  from  the 
Anvil,')  in  England,  in  1848,  and  *^  Thoughts  and 
Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  Boston,  1864. 

BCRROUGHS,  GxoBQB,  a  minister  of  Kew 
pigiand,  executed  for  witchcraft  at  Salem, 
M«^  Ang.  19,  1692.  He  was  graduated  at 
Barrird  eoll^e.  in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at 
fakooth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  in  1676,  and 
at  Salem  in  1660.  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
pone widi  his  people,  he  returned  to  Portland 
in  U^.  bat  when  that  town  was  destroyed  by 
*^e  Indians  in  1690,  came  back  to  Salem. 
*«>Dgh  a  person  of  nnblemished  character,  he 
Kcune  one  of  the  victims  of  accusation  by  the 
ewJeaang  witche««.  It  was  testified  that  2  of 
•idYnrefl  had  appeared  to  the  witnesses,  saying 
•Jai  ha  was  the  canse  of  their  death,  and  threat- 
^o^  if  he  denied  it  to  appear  in  court  He 
^also  accused  of  performing  feats  of  extra- 
^^^^Qtry  strength  by  diabolical  assistance,  such 
^  carrying  a  barrel  of  molasses,  holding  out 
^S^l^  a  finger  placed  in  the  muzzle,  and  of 
^^  "tortu:^  afflicted,  pined,  consumed, 


wasted,  and  tormented**  one  Mary  Wolcott. 
Although  he  asserted  his  innocence  so  as  to 
draw  tears  from  the  spectators,  and  recited  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  it  was  supposed  no  witch 
could  repeat  without  mistake,  he  was  con- 
demned. 

BURROUGHS,  Stephkit,  an  American  ad- 
venturer, remarkable  for  his  talents  and  diver- 
sified career,  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1766, 
died  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Oanada,  Jan.  28, 1840. 
The  son  of  a  Oongregational  clergyman,  his 
vicious  jokes  and  propensty  to  trick  people  into 
misadventures,  made  him  early  reputed  the 
worst  boy  in  town.  At  the  age  of  14  he  ran 
away  from  home  to  join  the  army,  which  he 
presently  deserted.  After  studying  under  a 
clergyman  in  Connecticut,  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth college,  where  he  often  passed  his  nights 
in.  overturning  outhouses  and  woodpiles,  plun- 
dering gardens,  and  riding  old  horses.  He 
escaped  detection  in  his  offences,  but  left  the 
college  clandestinely  before  graduating.  Hav- 
ing performed  successively  as  privateersman, 
ship's  physician,  and  schoolmaster,  he  at  length 
determined  to  go  where  he  was  unknown  and 
preach.  Under  the  name  of  Davis  he  had  ex- 
cellent success  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Pelbam,  Mass.,  until  after  nearly  0 
months  his  character  was  revealed  by  persona 
who  had  formerly  known  him.  He  had  already 
entered  into  relations  with  a  gan?  of  counter- 
feiters, and  while  still  occasionally  preaching 
was  arrested  in  Springfield  for  passing  counter- 
feit money.  Being  convicted,  ne  was  removed 
to  Northampton  for  imprisonment,  where  he 
suffered  almost  constantly  the  pains  of  hunger, 
and  for  his  numerous  attempts  to  escape  was 
loaded  with  chains.  In  extreme  impatience  of 
confinement,  he  sought  to  end  his  sufferings  by 
firing  the  gaol,  and  he  speaks  of  the  tranquu 
horror  with  which  he  saw  the  flames  bursting 
forth  about  him.  He  was  afterward  removed 
for  imprisonment  to  Castle  island  in  Boston 
harbor,  whence  he  effected  his  escape  with  7 
other  prisoners,  but  was  retaken  through  the  stu- 
pidity of  his  associates.  Released  at  length  from 
prison  life,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 
many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  association 
of  counterfeiters,  and  kept  the  deposit  of  the 
bills.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  thoroughly 
changed  his  conduct,  entered  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  his  lost 
years  in  receiving  and  educating  at  his  resi- 
dence the  sons  of  wealthy  Canadian  gentle- 
men. He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  had  an 
extensive  library  of  choice  books,  and  was 
noted  for  his  happy  faculty  of  communicat- 
ing his  great  stores  of  knowledge.  Few- 
men  have  possessed  equal  capacity,  and  even 
during  the  worst  part  of  his  career  his  charita- 
ble deeds  were  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his 
iniquities.  He  described  his  early  life  in  2 
autobiographical  volumes^  written  with  great 
naturalness  and  force. 

BURROWS,  Stephen,  an  English  navigator 
of  the  16th  century.    He  accompanied  Chan- 
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cellor,  as  second  in  oommand,  in  his  "^ojage  to 
discover  a  north-east  passage  in  1658.  ^Hiree 
years  later  he  had  chief  command  of  another 
expedition,  equipped  with  the  same  object.  He 
doubled  Cape  North,  touched  at  Nova  Zembla^ 
discovered  the  island  Waigatz,  and  reached  \at 
YO^  80'  K,  a  higher  point  than  had  before  been 
reached  bj  any  navigator.  He  then  turned  to 
the  east,  designing  to  explore  the  river  Obi ;  but 
the  ice.  the  length  of  the  nights,  and  the  severe 
cold,  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  purpose.  He 
returned  to  England,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  observations.  He  was  the  first  who  ob- 
served the  gradual  declination  of  the  magnetic 
needle. 

BURROWS,  WiLUAJi,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  navy,  entered  the  service  in  Jan.  1800, 
and  though  a  man  of  great  eccentricity  of  char- 
acter, was  always  distinguished  for  his  gallantry 
and  nigh  bearing  as  an  officer.  On  Sept.  14, 
1818,  while  in  command  of  the  Enterprise  brig 
of  14  18-pound  carronades,  he  fell  in  with,  and 
captured,  off  Portland,  Me.,  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer, 
of  12  guns,  after  a  most  gallant  action.  An 
awkward  circumstance  occurred  to  the  enemy 
on  this  occasion.  After  he  had  hailed  to  say 
that  he  had  surrendered,  he  added  that  his 
colors  could  not  be  struck  until  the  Enterprise 
ceased  her  fire,  as  they  were  "  nailed  aloft." 
Both  commanders  were  killed  in  this  action. 
The  Enterprise  took  her  prize  into  Portland, 
where  these  2  gallant  officers  were  buried  side 
by  side  with  the  honors  of  war.  Lieut.  Bur- 
rows fell  at  the  age  of  80. 

BURSOHENSOHAFTEN"  (firom  Bursehe,  a 
youth,  a  student),  Gennan  students'  secret  asso- 
ciations, founded  in  1815  by  that  portion  of  the 
students  of  Jena  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the 
German  war  of  independence.  The  object  of 
the  association  was  to  regulate  the  social  habits 
of  the  students,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. Tabingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Gies- 
sen  followed  the  example  in  1816-^lT.  The 
German  war  of  independence,  which  had  prin- 
cipally brought  about  this  fermentation  among 
the  students,  not  having  produced  those  politi- 
cal reforms  which  they  had  anticipated,  the 
students  or  Burschen  of  Jena  resolved  to  con- 
voke a  general  Bur9ehensehaJ%  the  object  of 
which  should  be  to  connect  the  scattered  asso- 
ciations into  one  national  band  of  brotherhood, 
by  the  annual  election  of  a  presiding  committee. 
On  Oct.  18,  1817,  representatives  of  almost 
all  German  universities  met  accordingly  at 
the  Wartburg  festival,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  the 
members  of  14  universities  again  assembled,  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  to  which  all  the  univer- 
sities gave  their  assent  in  April,  1819,  with  t^e 
exception  of  Gdttingen,  Landshut,  and  those  of 
Austria.  Among  the  members  of  the  Jena  Bur- 
schenschaft  was  the  student  Sand,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  convocation 
of  the  students  at  the  Wartburg.  When  the 
dramatist  Kotzebue  was  assassinated  by  Sand, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Burschen- 
schaften.  the  German  princes  became  alarmed. 


and  on  Sept.  20, 1819,  a  conference  took  place 
at  Carlsbad,  which  decreed  the  suppression  of 
the  associations.  The  students,  however,  baf- 
fled the  designs  of  the  government  The 
only  change  which  the  interdiction  wrought 
was  to  make  the  Burschenschaften  meet  la 
eecret  instead  of  in  public  as  before,  and  the 
secrecy,  far  from  hindering  their  object,  only- 
tended  to  forward  it.  In  1827  the  origmal 
project  of  a  German  national  Burschenschaft 
was  taken  up  again,  but  internal  dissenaons 
defeated  the  success  of  the  plan.  Two  parties 
formed  themselves,  the  G^nnanm^  who  were 
practical  politicians  and  determined  reformers, 
and  the  Arminen,  composed  of  more  ideal  pa- 
triots, who  saw  not  so  much  good  in  violent 
political  changes,  as  in  the  general  development 
of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  own  indi- 
vidual  moral  and  mental  nature.  In  1827,  at 
Bamberg,  and  in  Sept.  1831,  at  Frankfort,  the 
2  conflicting  parties  came  together,  and  the 
Arminen,  although  in  a  numerical  msjority, 
succumbed  to  the  more  energetic  Germanm, 
At  a  general  meeting  which  took  place  at  Tu- 
bingen, Dec.  25, 1832,  a  revolution  was  open!/ 
resolved  upon,  and  the  students  were  all  invited 
to  stand  by  the  national  German  Burschenschafl, 
which  had  taken  up  its  head-quarters  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  This  declaration  was  followed 
by  the  revolutionary  attempt  at  Frankfort,  in 
June.  1833,  in  which  1,867  students  were  impli- 
cated, and  which  led  to  the  arrest  ol  students  all 
over  Germany.  Although  the  police  measures 
for  the  .suppression  of  the  secret  political  socie- 
ties have  since  been  stringent,  tne  Barschen- 
schaften  exist  to  this  day,  though  under  different 
names.  During  the  revolution  of  1848,  the 
only  students  who  became  implicated,  h^pened 
to  be  those  of  Vienna,  who  had  never  before 
joined  the  Burschenschaften. 

BURSLEM,  a  parish  and  market  town  of 
Staffordshire,  England.  It  is  the  .  principal 
town  in  the  important  district  called  "The  Pot- 
teries," on  the  Birmingham  and  liverpool  rail- 
way, and  contains  a  number  of  large  fectorieSj 
dwelUDg-houses,  villas,  churches,  and  several 
public  buildings.  Even  in  the  17th  century  it 
was  the  chief  place  in  England  for  the  prodac- 
tion  of  earthenwares,  at  flrst  of  a  rude  and  homo* 
ly  kind,  but  afterward  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  Joaiah  "Wedgewood,  who  was  born  at 
Burslem  in  1730.    Pop.  in  185i;  15,984. 

BURTON",  Asa,  an  American  divine,  bom  at 
Preston,  now  Griswold,  Oonn.,  in  1752,  died  at 
Thetford,  Vt.,  April  23,  1886.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1777,  and  was  ordained 
at  Thetford  in  1779  over  a  church  of  16  mem- 
bers, to  which  during  the  more  than  ^^^^^' 
tuiy  of  his  pastorate  there  were  admitted  490 
members.  In  theology  he  maintained  what  waa 
termed  the  taste  scheme,  in  opposition  to  theez- 
ercise  scheme  of  Emmons.  He  published  a 
volume  of  essays,  and  several  sermons  and 
discourses 

BURTON",  John  Hill,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
in  1807,  assisted  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Bownng 
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iQ  praparing  the  eolleciiTe  edition  of  Jeremy 
Bentham's  works,  pardonlarly  sappljing  the  "  In* 
troductiooL''  He  subsequently  publShed  the 
"Life  and  Oorre^>ondence  of  David  Hume;" 
^Letters  addressed  to  David  Hume  by  Emi- 
nent Persons;"  '*  Political  and  Social  Econo- 
jAjf  ^^Namitives  from  Oriminal  Trials  in 
Scotland;"  ''Histonr  of  Scotland,  from  the 
BerdotioQ  to  the  £i:tinction  of  the  Jacobite 
InaoirectioD,"  (1688  to  1748).  &o.  In  1854  he 
vas  appointed  secretary  to  the  prison  board  of 
Scotl^ 

BURTON^  BoBXsr,  an  English  divine  and 
author,  born  At  lindley,  in  Leicestershire, 
Feb.  8, 161%  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  25,  1640, 
about  1h9  ime  which,  having  cast  his  own  na- 
tivitj,  he  bad  himself  predicted.  His  family 
vere  andent  and  wealtliy.  In  1593  he  went 
to  the  muTerdty  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected 
stodent  of  Oimstchurch  in  1596.  Anthony 
Wood  stated  that  "for  form's  sake,  though  he 
wanted  not  a  tator  "  he  was  put  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Dr.  Bancroft  Having  taken  orders,  he 
obtained  a  college  living;  and  in  1628  was  pre- 
heated by  Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  Se- 
grave  in  Leioestershiro.  He  composed  the 
^*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  in  order,  it  is  said, 
to  distract  lua  own  mind  frt>m  mommul  reflec- 
tions. Thisbook  went  through  5  editions  in  its 
antbor's  liMme,  and  has  repeatedly  been  re- 
printed fimoe.  Sterne  seems  to  have  used  it 
almost  as  a  commonplace  book.  Arohbbhop 
Eerringdeficribes  it  as  "  the  pleasantest,  the  most 
kamed.  and  the  most  fbll  of  sterling  sense" 
unong  books,  adding  that  the  wits  of  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  the  fint  George  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  it.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only 
bock  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
»xtiier  than  he  wished  to  rise.  Warton,  Fer- 
rie,  and  Steevens  strongly  eulogized  it.  Byron 
£i^  it  **is  ibe  most  amusing  and  instructive 
laediey  of  onotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I 
c^er  peroM.  K  the  reader  has  patience  to  go 
tbocgfa  his  volumes,  he  will  be  more  improved 
fisr  titerary  conversation  than  by  the  perusal  of 
^  twmtf  other  works  with  which  I  am  ao- 
f^aaioted."  This  curious  and  recondite  book 
ra  imblished  in  1621.  Mr.  Burton  left  his 
hjots  to  be  divided  between  the  Bodleian  and 
t^  Chxistchnrch  fibrary.  The  collection,  which 
w&slaxge,  is  said  to  have  comprised  every  book, 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  published  in  his 
time.  He  also  left  £100  to  each  library  to  pur- 
c2tt9e  books.    He  was  addicted  to  astrology. 

BCBTOK,  WiLUAH  Etaks,  an  English  co- 

aedian  andanthor,  resident  in  America  since 

l^  bom  in  London,  in  1804.    Intended  for 

the  church,  he  receivea  a  classical  education,  but 

'-;tiieage  of  18  assumed  the  direction  of  his 

^itL^a  printmg  office,  and  edited  a  monthly 

>  ^gazine.    His  success  as  an  amateur  performer 

I  micm  to  become  an  actor,  and  after  several 

I  y*3  of  experience  in  the  1«  orwich  circuit,  he 

I  l^^etred  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  in 

"ft    He  wrote  several  ^ttmatic  pieces,  one  of 

I  ^iiih,  "Elian  Wareham,"  was  played  at  5 


theatres  in  London  on  the  same  eveninff.  Since 
coming  to  America  he  has  been  the  lessee  of 
theatres  in  the  chief  Atlantic  citie&  but  has  re- 
sided principally  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
In  Philadelphia  he  erected,  at  his  own  cost,  the 
national  theatre,  and  started  in  1837  the  *^  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine."  He  was  proprietor  of  the 
opera-house  in  New  York,  when  it  was  burned 
in  1841.  In  1847  he  purchased  Palmo's  opera- 
house  in  Chambers  street,  where  he  managed 
dramatic  performances  with  popular  favor  for 
nearly  10  years.  In  1856  he  purchased  the  Me- 
tropolitan theatre  on  Broadway,  to  which  his 
name  is  now  attached.  As  an  actor  he  excels 
in  a  wide  range  of  eccentric  and  comic  parts. 
The  comedy  of  the  "  Serious  Family,"  in  which 
he  impersonates  the  character  of  Aminadab 
Sleek,  after  having  been  played  nightly  for  one 
whole  season,  is  often  revived  by  him.  Of  many 
of  the  humorous  characters  in  Shakespeare  he 
has  made  felicitous  delineations,  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  veiyfuU  Shakespearian  library.  He 
edited  for  several  years  the  "  Literary  Souvenir," 
and  compiled  in  1858  a '^  Oydopiedia  of  Wit 
and  Humor,"  2  vob.  royal  8vo. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  market  town  of 
Staflfordshire,  Eng.,  22  miles  E.  of  Stafford,  in 
a  parish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partly  in 
Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Derbyshire.  Pop. 
in  1851,  7,984.  it  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
vale  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Trent,  which  is 
navigable  to  this  point  by  barges,  and  is  here 
crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  86  arches,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  longest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  being  1,545 
feet  in  len^.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Qood  water  is  abundant. 
There  are  8  handsome  churches,  chapels  be- 
longing to  various  dissenting  congregations,  a 
free  grammar  school  for  boys,  founded  by  the 
abbot  of  Burton  in  1520,  and  er^oying  from 
endowment  an  income  of  about  £400  per  an- 
num, several  other  schools,  a  library  and  news- 
room, almshouses,  a  union  workhouse,  a  dis- 
pensary, and  a  yvings  bank.  Burton  was 
formerly  noted  for  alabaster  works,  but  its 
chief  production  now  is  the  excellent  ale  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which  is  consumed 
in  large  quantities  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 
even  in  Asia.  The  other  branches  of  industry 
are  malting,  tanning,  rope  making,  iron  forg- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hats. 
There  are  fiiirs  6  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday.  The  Birmingham  and 
Derby  junction  railway  has  a  station  half  a  mile 
W.  of  the  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 
Trent  about  1  mile  below.— The  abbey  of  Bur- 
ton, some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible,  was 
founded  about  1002  by  an  earl  of  Mercia,  and 
subsequently  received  charters  and  privileges 
from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat  in 
parliament.  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
siona  of  this  abbey,  indudmg  the  town  and 
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several  Lamlets,  to  an  anoestor  of  the  marquis 
of  Anglesey,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  thenoe  derives  the  right  of  appointing  a 
high  steward,  deputy  steward,  and  bailiff  for 
the  government  of  the  town.  The  bailiff  acts 
as  jostioe  of  the  peace,  head  of  police,  and  coro- 
ner, and  has  the  general  regulation  of  the  towi, 
except  as  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  oommissionera.  During 
the  contest  between  Edward  IL  and  his  barons, 
in  1822,  the  insurgents,  led  by  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, took  possession  of  this  place,  and  for  3 
days  defended  the  bridge  against  the  royalists. 
The  latter  finally  croa^  by  a  ford,  and  Lan- 
caster, having  set  fire  to  the  town  (March  10), 
retreated  into  Yorkshire. 

BURTSOHEID,  or  Bobobttk,  a  town  of 
Bhenish  Prussia,  is  almost  a  continuation  of  the 
city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  has  6,050  inhabi- 
tants, and  oontains  several  manufactories,  be- 
side some  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths, 
whose  temperature  is  from  106°  to  156°  F. 

BUBWHA,  a  negro  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bomoo,  central  Africa.'  It  is  situated  on  Lake 
Tchad,  and  covers  an  extent  equal  to  3  sq.  m. 
Being  defended  by  a  wall  13  or  14  feet  high, 
and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, with  reference  to  the  military  practices 
of  that  country,  a  place  of  some  strength.  Pop. 
6,000  or  6,000. 

BURY,  a  parish,  parliamentary  borough,  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Engliuid,  county  of 
Lancaster,  between  the  Roche  and  the  Irwell, 
198  miles  K  W.  of  London,  by  the  north- 
western railway,  and  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Man- 
chester, with  which  city  it  communicates  by 
railway  and  canaL  Pop.  of  borough  in  1851, 
81,262.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its  impor- 
tance, as  well  as  its  neat  appearance,  is  of  mod- 
em date.  Since  1846  the  streets  have  been 
paved  and  widened,  gas  and  water  introduced, 
sewers  constructed,  and  many  handsome  build- 
ings erected.  The  principid  edifices  are  the 
p£^ish  church,  with  a  beautiful  tower  and 
spire,  3  otlier  churches,  several  chapels,  3 
newsrooms,  a  mechanics'  institution,  3  libraries, 
a  model  barrack,  and  a  savl&gs  bank.  There 
are  many  excellent  sdxools,  including  a  free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Rog- 
er Zay  in  1776,  and  having  an  income  from 
endowment  of  £430  per  annunL  It  has  2 
exhibitions  of  from  £80  to  £36  each,  to  the 
colleges  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  !Brazen- 
nose,  Oxford.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  was 
a  prominent  branch  of  industry  hero  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  but  has  now  given  way  in 
great  degree  to  that  of  cotton,  which  is  exten- 
sively prosecuted  in  all  its  branches.  Several 
important  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
originated  here,  and  among  others  that  of  em- 
ploying vaiious  colors  in  weaving  one  piece 
of  doth.  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  estab- 
lished his  extensive  print  works  on  the  Ir- 
well, near  this  town ;  and  at  his  residence, 
Chamber  hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  his 
son,  the  celebrated  statesman,  was  born.   Bury 


also  contains  several  bleaching  and  dyeing  es- 
tablishments, paper  mills,  loffwood-grioding 
mills,  and  iron  founderies.  It  is  governed  by 
the  county  magistrates,  who  hold  petty  ses- 
sions twice  a  week.  The  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
TVigan,  and  Bury,  and  the  East  Lancashire 
railways,  pass  through  it.  There  are  exten^ve 
ooal  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

BURT,  HsiTRi  Blazb,  baron  de,  a  French 
author  and  critic,  bom  at  Avignon,  May  19, 
1818.  He  made  his  first  literary  venture  with 
a  poem  entitled  Le  touper  ehes  le  cammandevr^ 
published  in  1889  in  the  Eevue  des  defmmofidts. 
To  that  periodical  he  contributed  for  many 
years  upon  political  and  social  questions.  He 
wrote  for  it  also  many  poems  and  critical  essays 
upon  Germany  and  its  literature,  some  of  them 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Werner,  He 
published  a  complete  translation  of  Fanst  in 
1844,  which  has  passed  through  nomeroos 
editions.  He  soon  after  published  an  essay,  en- 
titled Ucricavns  et  poUes  d?AUemagM.  He 
resided  for  several  years  in  Germany,  and  was 
intimate  in  the  fiunoua  literary  society  of 
Weimar.  He  afterward  travelled  in  Italy,  fmd 
in  1850  published  a  political  essay,  8ur  ViroM 
et  Vltalie  pendant  fee  campagnee  de  BadeUhy; 
and  he  was  the  first  to  su^ra^est  a  union  of  the  2 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. — ^His  wife, 
Mabib  Pauline  Ross  Stuabt,  of  an  andent 
Scotch  &mily,  was  educated  in  France,  and  has 
written  many  tales  and  critical  essays  both  in 
English  and  French.  Among  these  are  the 
JSseai  sur  Lord  Byron,  and  the  novels  "Mildred 
Vernon  "  and  "  Falkenberg." 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Larke,  26 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  94  miles  N.  E.  of 
London  by  railway,  and  72  miles  byroad.  Pop. 
in  1851,  13,900.  It  is  weU  built,  supplied 
with  gas  and  water,  and  has  clean,  ^ved,  and 
regular  streets.  It  comprises  2  wawfc,  is.  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors, and  is  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes, 
general,  quarter,  and  petty  sesaons,  and  other 
courts.  Its  public  buildings  and  institutions 
are  numerous  and  interesting.  It  has  3 
handsome  churches,  one  of  which,  built  about 
1430,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  carv- 
ed roof^  contains  a  marble  slab  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mary,  queen  of  France,  and  after- 
ward duchess  of  Suffolk,  daughter  of  Henry  VIL 
of  England.  Another  of  uie  churches  has  a 
belfry  80  feet  high,  which  was  originally  a  grand 
portal  to  the  churchyard,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  class  of  ancient 
Korman  architecture  in  existence.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  and  various  dissenting  denominations, 
have  chapels.  Schools  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  of  high  repute.  Among  the  latter  are 
a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  \Im 
and  having  an  income  from  endowment  of  more 
than  £600  a  year,  a  commercial  school  for  150 
boysj  national  schookL  &o.  Of  nearly  100  alms- 
houses and  similar  institutions  in  Bury,  the 
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mosfceelebrafcedisCaopttHi'Blio  ^ 
hoQsekeepers.  A  mechaoioB'  institation,  a  li- 
bnirj,  shire-ban,  goild-hall,  theatre,  concert  and 
asiemblj  rooms,  the  connty  gaol  bnilt  on  the 
paooptic  prinoiple,  a  house  of  correction,  2  hos- 
pital and  a  savings  bank,  are  the  other  bnlM- 
ings  of  most  note.  Several  fairs  are  held  here 
dariDg  the  year;  the  principal  one,  which  is 
among  the  most  important  in  England,  com* 
mences  in  October  and  lasts  8  weekek— Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  the  old 
writers  call  it,  is  sappoeed  to  be  the  Roman  Villa 
Famtina.  Its  name  comes  from  St.  Edmund, 
Idog  and  martyr,^  who  received  the  manor  from 
Beodric  after  thQ  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy, 
andwashero  crowned  king  of  East  AngUa  in  856. 
AfUr  bis  death  and  canonization  the  Benedic- 
tines founded  here  an  abbey  under  his  protec- 
tion, which  in  after  ages  became  the  most 
magmfioent  in  the  kingdom  after  that  of  Glas- 
toabniy.  Its  walls  enclosed,  beside  the  monas- 
teiy  proper,  a  large  churdiyard,  the  abbot's 
pahuse,  infirmaries,  towers,  a  chapter  house,  a 
garden,  several  chapels,  3  small  churches,  and 
the  splendid  abbey  church,  founded  in  1065, 
and  enriched  with  numerous  ornaments  fh>m 
Caen  in  Kormandy.  The  abbot,  under  whom 
were  80  monks,  16  chaplains,  and  111  servants, 
enjoyed  the  most  extensive  privileges,  even  to 
the  ooimng  of  money  and  infliction  of  capital 
pooishment.  Outside  of  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  bat  dependent  on  it,  were  numerous 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  foundations.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the.  monasteries  this  institu- 
tion was  valued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2,- 
366  16iL,  which  was  however  much  less  than  its 
real  value.  Almost  the  only  relic  left  of  its 
grsndem  is  tfao  western  of  its  4  gates.  Portions 
of  the  church  remain,  but  are  used  as  dwellings 
ad  &hof».  Parliaments  were  held  here  by 
EgQxy  in.  and  sev^al  other  kings. — ^The  town 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bii^op 
^ardiner,'  and  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London.  It 
^^&  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Keppel  family. 
The  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  tJie  lord  of 
ihe  manor,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

BUSAO,  an  nncivilized,  independent  tribe, 
uihaUting  the  northern  part  of  tne  Sierra  Ma- 
diQ  mountains  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  who  tat- 
trjo  their  faces,  breasts,  and  arms,  and  wear 
<Jc^^^BDaegta  of  ivory,  coral,  and  wood  in  their 
•^urs,  like  Polynesians.  On  account  of  this  prac- 
tice, which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
raoes^jfM  and  civilized,  of  the  Malay  archipel- 
^a  Xooeda  and  other  Spanish  writers  have 
proQooDced  the  Buaaos  and  the  Burikos,  a 
^^e^hbonng  kindred  tribe,  who  also  practise 
tistocttng^  to  be  descendants  of  Pacific  islanders ; 
ather  colonists,  or  driven  by  storm  upon  the 
?^Me3  of  lozon,  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  English 
-iSmssx  of  the  archipelago,  considers  this  prac* 
^  akue  a  slender  foundation  for  such  a  sup- 
^B&oa.  However,  a  scrutiny  of  the  principal 
<a^aages  of  Luzon  and  of  the  Maori  of  New 
^uad  disdcses  considerable  afiinity  between 
*.:;sza.    For  instancei  the  Malay  words  mtikan^ 


to  eat,  and  attar  or  ayar^  water,  are  iboi,  lau^ 
and  ioai  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines ; 
and  more  than  a  hundred  other  instances  could 
be  adduced,  of  this  elision  of  the  first  syllable 
of  Malayan  words,  used  by  Pacific  and  Philip- 
pine islanders. 

BUSBEQUIUS,  Attqebitis  Gislkniijs  (Au- 
oiEB  GmsLEN  DJE  Busbbcq),  a  Flemish  scholar 
and  statesman,  bom  at  Commines,  in  Flan- 
ders, in  1522,  died  near  Bouen,  Oct.  28, 1592. 
He  was  employed  on  several  important  dip- 
lomatic missions,  and  officiated  for  many 
years  as  ambassador  at  Oonstantinople,  until 
1562,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Emperor  Max- 
imilian II.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  arch- 
duchess Elizabeth  to  France,  on  occasion  of  her 
marriage  with  Charles  IX.,  and  filled  the  func- 
tions of  ambassador  in  Paris  TmtlL  1592,  when 
the  political  troubles  in  France  compelled  him 
to  resort  to  flight.  On  his  way  to  FLmders,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Leaguers,  and  al- 
though he  received  no  personal  injury,  the 
shock  was  so  great  that  he  died  before  he  could 
reach  his  destination.  During  his  residence 
in  Turkey,  he  made  a  collection  of  celebrated 
Greek  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  which  he 
afterward  presented  to  the  library  at  Vienna, 
and  also  employed  an  artist  to  mske  drawings 
of  rare  plants  and  animals.  His  most  famoui^ 
works  are  his  description  of  his  travels  in  Tm> 
key,  and  his  essay  on  the  Ottoman  empire. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  great  i|ttainments,  and  a 
proficient  in  many  languages. 

BUSBY,  RiOHABD,  an  English  schoolmaster, 
bom  at  Lutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Sept  22, 
1606,  filed  in  London,  April  6,  1695.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford ; 
entering  the  church,  he  was  made  nreben- 
dary  rector  of  Cudworth,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1639,  and  on  Dea  13, 1640,  was  appointed  head 
master  of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  until  his  death,  55  years  afterward. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  he  was  made 
|>rebendai7  of  Westminster,  and  canon  residen- 
tiary of  Wells.  Dr.  Busby  is  traditionally  re- 
membered as  a  severe  disciplinarian  in  his 
school. 

Btj  SOHj  JoHAisN  Gbobo,  a  German  author  of 
many  statistical  and  commercial  works,  bom 
Jan.  8,  1728,  died  Aug.  5,  1800.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  GGttingen,  and  from  1756  to  the 
time  of  his  deatii,  he  officiated  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Hamburg.  He  founded  in  that 
city  a  commercial  school,  and  promoted  tiie 
establishment  of  a  society  of  fine  arts  and  in- 
dustry, of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His 
complete  works  appeared  at  Zwickau  in  1813<- 
'16,  in  16  vols. 

BUsOHING,  Antok  Fbiedbioh,  a  German 
geographer,  born  at  Stadthagen,  in  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe,  Sept  27, 1724^  died  in  Berlin,  May 
28,  1798.  His  first  ffcographical  work,  a 
description  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  was  published  in  1752.  In  1754  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
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imiversit7  of  Gdttingeo,  and  in  1760  pastor  of 
the  German  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Peters- 
bnrg.  In  1765  he  removed  to  Berlin.  His  most 
important  work  is  his  "  Universal  Geography," 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1754.  That 
part  of  it  in  which  he  describes  the  countries 
and  nations  of  Europe,  was  translated  into  Eog- 
lish,  and  published  m  London  in  6  vols.  4to,  in 
1762. 

BUSKMBAUljI,  HEBMAifnr,  a  German  Boman 
Catholic  theologian,  bom  at  Kotteleu,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1600,  died  in  Mtinster,  Jan.  81, 1668. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his  Meaulla  Theohgia 
Moralis  (which  passed  through  50  editions),  he 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy 
of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  secular 
tribunals  in  almost  every  European  state  were 
unanimous  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  his 
work,  and  committing  it  to  the  flames. 

BUSH,  in  mechanics,  the  name  given  to  the 
piece  of  hard  metal,  usually  brass,  fitted  into  a 
plumber-block,  in  which  the  journal  turns.  It 
is  sometimes  termed  the  pillow,  and  the  blocks, 
pillow-blocks.  The  guide  of  a  sliding-rod  -is 
also  termed  a  bush. — Bushing  a  gun  or  can- 
non is  inserting  a  small  cylinder  of  refractory 
metal,  as  platinum,  in  the  touch-hole. 

BUSH,  Geoboe,  an  American  theological 
writer,  bom  at  Norwich,  Vt,  June  12, 1796. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1818, 
studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  re- 
ceived ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  was  for  4  years  a  missionary  in  Indiana. 
He  devoted  himself  especially  to  biblical  learn- 
ing, was  elected  in  1831  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  published  in  1882  a  "  Life 
of  Mohammed,"  and  in  1888  an  elaborate 
"Treatise  on  the  Millennium,"  in  which  he  re- 
gards the  millennial  age  as  the  period  during 
which  Christianity  triumphed  over  Roman  pa- 
ganism. About  the  same  time  he  compiled  from 
toTunsts,  archseologists,  and  commentators,  a 
volume  of  "Scriptural  Illustrations,"  publidied 
in  1885  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  1840  began 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  learned  and  ingenious 
conunentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  edited 
in  1844  the  "Hierophant,"  a  monthly  magazine, 
in  which  appeared  striking  articles  from  his 
pen  on  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  symbols.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  "  Anastasis,"  in 
which  he  opposed  that  view  of  the  resurrection 
which  imphes  a  physical  reconstraction  of  the 
body.  This  work  attracted  much  attention, 
and  he  answered  the  many  attacks  which  were 
made  upon  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  the "  Be- 
surrection  of  Christ."  In  1845  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Swedenborgian  church,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  the  diary  of  Swedenborg, 
and  has  since  that  time,  in  numerous  addresses, 
and  short  treatises,  and  as  editor  of  the  "New 
Church  Repository,"  labored  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.  In 
1847  he  publisned  a  work  on  the  higher  phenom- 
ena of  Mesmerism,  which  he  deems  a  confir- 
mation of  the  truths  of  Swedenborg^s  revelations. 


Personally,  Prof.  Bush  is  distingniahed  for  bis 
simple  manners,  and  the  geniality  and  kindness 
of  his  ^^osition. 

BUS^IL,  a-i  English  measure  of  8  galloos^ 
divided  into  4  pecks,  used  for  dry  materialB,  as 
grain,  fruit,  coal,  Ac.  The  gallon,  which  by  act  of 
parliament  of  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  §  7,  is  defined  to 
determine  its  capacity,  must  contain  10  Ik 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  sdr, 
at  the  temperature  of  62"  F.,  the  barometer 
being  at  80  inches ;  or  to  contain  277.274  coble 
inches.  The  so-called  imperial  bushel,  then, 
must  contain  2,218.192  cubic  inches.  But  if  the 
goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  usually  heaped,  as 
potatoes,  coal,  &c.^  it  was  prescribed,  that  the 
capacity,  including  the  raised  cone,  should  be 
2,815  cubic  inches.  This  rule  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament  of  William  IV.  The  Win- 
chester bushel  was  the  standard  before  the  im- 
perial from  the  time  of  Henry  YIL  (act  of 
1697).  Its  capacity  was  2,160.42  cubic  inches; 
its  dimensions  18^  inches  internal  diameter,  and 
depth  8  inches.  Heaped,  the  cone  was  to  be 
not  less  than  6  inches  high,  making  with  a  trne 
cone  its  contents,  2,747.70  cubic  inches.— Tbe 
bushel  of  the  state  of  New  York  contains  80  lbs. 
of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or  2,- 
211.84  cubic  inches. 

BUSHIRE,  or  Aboo-Shehs,  a  seaport  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Tare,  situated  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  which  is  the  bay.  The  climate  is  extremely 
hot  and  unhealthy,  producing  various  kinds  of 
disease,  especially  of  the  eyes.    In  1881  the 

{)lague  made  a  fearful  havoc  among  the  popn- 
ation,  which,  from  20,000  in  previous  years, 
has  dwindled  down  to  5,000  or  6,000  in  1858. 
Beside  many  huts  of  palinwood  outside  of  the 
gates,  there  are  about  400  white  stone  houses  in 
the  town,  which  present  rather  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance from  a  distance;  and  &e  badgirs, 
or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  houses  (chiefly 
for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies),  to  the  height  of 
100  feet  contribute  to  eniiance  this  impres- 
sion. The  narrow  streets,  however,  of  which 
there  are  not  less  than  about  800,  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  There  are  few  handsome  build-j 
ings  in  the  town  excepting  the  East  India  com- 
pany's factory  and  the  sheik's  palace. — ^Bushirel 
IS  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Fersa. 
Its  merchants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  withj 
East  India,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  supply  a^l 
most  all  Persia  with  goods.  The  principal  im- 
ports from  India  are  indigo,  sngars,  and  sploesj 
The  steel  of  India  is  preferred  to  that  of  other 
ooumries,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  oj 
sabres.  Tin  is  imported  from  Banca,  m 
coffee  chiefly  from  Mocha.  Manufacture^ 
goods  are  imported  from  England  and  conj 
tinental  Europe,  a  British  consular  resident  havj 
ing  long  been  maintained  at  Bushire,  owing  }m 
the  requirements  of  the  increasing  commercial 
intercourse.  Many  goods  sent  from  Europe  M 
India  are  thence  exported  to  BusMre.  The  exi 
ports  are  raw  silk,  sheep's  and  goata^  woo| 
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iami,  dried  frait,  wine,  grain,  copper,  tor* 

qnoises^  tobacco,  yellow  dye-berriea,  asafoetida 
and  rarioas  sorts  of  drags,  rose  water,  gall-nuts^ 
pearls,  and  other  minor  articles.  The  principal 
exports  of  manofaotored  artides  are  carpets, 
Ebairls,  TelvetB^  silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver 
kocades.  Cotton  is  eztensively  produced,  and 
ebieflj  retained  for  home  consumption,  idi&ough 
Gome  of  it  is  exported  to  Russia  and  other 
countries.  The  great  route  to  the  interior  of 
Persia  starts  at  Bnshire,  and  is  not  only  of 
great  oommercial,  but  also  of  great  strateget* 
ieal  importance.  On  the  land  side  the  town 
is  fortioed  by  a  mud  wall  with  round  towers. 
1q  the  late  war  between  England  and  Persia, 
Boshire  became  the  basis  of  military  operations, 
and  was  (aptared,  Dec.  9,  1856,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  expedition. 

BUSHMAN'S  RIVER  forma  the  boundary 
between  the  districts  of  Uitenage  and  Albany, 
Oipe  Colony,  S.  Africa.  It  empties  into  the 
Lidian  ocean. 

BUSHMEN.     See  Bosjbskans. 

BUSHNELL,  David,  an  American  inventor, 
bora  in  Seybrook,  Conn.,  about  1742,  died  in 
Georgia,  ISSft.  He  grftdnAted  at  Yale  college  in 
1775,  and  Uimed  his  thoughts  toward  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  blowing  up  vessels 
from  under  water.  He  exploded,  successfully, 
zoaoy small  models;  made  a  large  machine  ca- 
pable of  conveying  an  operator  with  160  lbs. 
of  powder,  which  was  tried  in  vain  on  the  Eagle, 
a  British  64-goii  ship,  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  Bnshnell  prepared  a  number  of 
Qucbines  in  kegs  to  be  floated  by  the  tide  upon 
the  British  veaaels  lying  in  the  river  atPlula* 
^IpMa,  the  result  of  which  attempt  gave  oc- 
cs^oa  to  the  ballad  of  the  "  Batde  of  the  Kegs,'* 
^y  Frauds  Hopkinson.  Bushnell  became  a  cap* 
t^  in  the  army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
Teat  to  France.  It  was  bug  supposed  that  he 
died  in  some  of  the  troubles  or  that  country, 
iBml,  in  1826,  it  appeared  that  on  his  return 
&om  Europe  he  had  settled  in  Geor^  as  a 
I^ysician- 

BUSBNELL^  Hobaoe,  an  American  theolo- 
psn^  bom  in  1802,  at  New  Preston,  a  part 
U  the  town  of  Washington,  Litchfield  co.,  Oonn. 
Ba  was  the  son  of  £nsign  Bushnell,  a  farmer; 
and  w)wa  a  boy  was  employed  in  a  manufac- 
tory in  his  native  place.  He  entered  Yale  col- 
lege,  and  graduated  in  1627,  when  he  was  for 
fiomo  time  oocn^ed  as  literary  editor  of  the 
""Joonial  of  Commerce"  of  New  Yorl^  and  af- 
terward m  teaeher  of  the  academy  in  Norwich, 
Ocon.  In  1829  he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale,  and 
eecopied  this  post  for  2  years,  studying  law  and 
^eolt^.  In  Mar,  1888,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
wcoiae  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
^mh  in  Hart&nL  Conn.,  and  still  fills  that  po- 
g^y.  Herec^eathe  degreeof  doctor  of  divin* 
^frcA  the  Wedeyan  university  at  Middletown, 
^^n^md  afterward  from  Harvard  university. 
;  ^caEtiestprodnctioaof  much  notoriety  was  a 
Ar  Beta  Kappa  oration,  delivered  at  New  Ha- 
^<a,  on  the  "Principles  of  National  Greatness." 
YOL.  IV. — 10 


The  first  of  his  theolo^cal  books  was  ^'  Ohristian 
Nurture,"  published  in  1847,  and  devoted  to 
illustrating  the  author's  views  on  the  subject  of 
religious  education^  the  relations  of  the  family 
as  a  Christian  institution,  and  other  ^Uubjects 
adjacent  thereto,"  indluding  under  this  head 
the  philosophy  of  revivals,  and  the  defining  their 
due  limits,  as  a  spiritual  power.  His  next  pub- 
lication was  '^God  in  Christ,"  a  oollection  of 
8  discourses  delivered  by  him  before  8  different 
bodies;  the  Coneio  ad  Glerum^  adiscourse on  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  at  the  aimual  commencement 
of  Yale,  Aug.  15,  1848 ;  a  discourse  on  the 
atonement,  delivered  before  the  divinity  school 
in  Harvard  university,  July  9, 1848 ;  and  a  dis- 
course on  '^  Dogma  and  Spirit,"  before  the  Por* 
ter  rhetorical  society,  at  Andover,  September, 
1848.  These  8  discourses,  with  a  preliminary 
"Dissertation onLangua^e,  asrelated  to  Thought 
and  Spirit,"  and  a  brief  mtroduction,  were  pub- 
lished in  1849  in  one  volume,  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  criticism  from  the  ap- 
parent heresy  of  its  views  on  the  subiect  of  the 
Trinity.  Dr.  Bushnell  was  brought  before  the 
aqiDciation  of  Congregational  ministers  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  after  much  discussion 
and  opposition  was  declared  free  from  the  spe- 
cific cnarge  of  heretical  opinion  brought  against 
him.  The  obnoxious  book  opens  with  a  disser- 
tation  on  the  inefiioaoy  of  hmguage  to  express 
thought,  and  its  entire  want  of  power  to  define 
or  depict  ^irit^  except  in  symMlic  or  analogio 
phrases.  The  discourses  following;  being  an 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  author's  views  on  cer- 
tain doctrinal  points,  oonveved  ideas  to  most 
readers  of  a  different  nature  from  those  intended 
by  the  writer,  who  published  his  defence  in 
1851,  in  a  new  volume  ^titled  "  Christ  in  The- 
ology, being  the  Answer  of  the  Author  before 
the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministers^ 
October,  1849,  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book  en- 
titled God  in  Christ,"  in  which  he  analyzes  the 
elements  and  formation  of  theological  opiniom 
and  reviewing  the  great  multitude  of  so-called 
heresies  that  in  every  age  have  disturbed  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  church  by  innumerable 
shades  of  differing  belief,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  systematio  orthodoxy  is  not  attfdn- 
able,  and  that  human  language  is  incapable 
of  expressing  with  any  exactness  theologio 
science.  Other  writmgs  of  Dr.  Bushnell  are  to 
be  found  in  articles  for  religious  periodicals, 
chiefiy  the  ^^  New  En^^ander,"  to  which  he  has 
contributed  a  review  of  the  *^  Errors  of  the 
T1me%"  and  of  a  ^  Charge  by  Bishop  Brownell, 
of  Cona,"  "The  Evangelical  Alliance,"  "Chris- 
tian  Comprehensiveness,"  "The  Christian  Trin- 
ity a  Practical  Truth,"  and  an  account  of  "Cal- 
ifomiit"  from  personal  observation.  Be«de 
these,  he  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 
day  manvphUoeophical  and  metaphvsical  essays 
delivered  as  addresses  or  sermons.  Among  tliese 
are  a  discourse  on  the  moral  tendencies  and 
results  of  human  history;  an  oration  on  work 
and  play ;  a  sermon  entitled  the  "  Day  of  Roads," 
ano^er  on  unconscious  loflueDce,  another  en- 
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titled  the  *'  Northern  Iron  ;^'  an  adcLresB  on  reli- 
gious  muslo ;  one  on  "  Politics  the  Law  of  Gtod; " 
an  oration  on  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  a 
historical  discourse  on  the  '^Age  of  Homespun;" 
and  a  speech  for  Connecticut,  delivered  before 
the  legislature.— Dr.  BushneU  is  a  person  of  ner- 
vous temperament  and  sensitive  organization. 
Bather  a  poet  than  a  logician,  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  graphic  and  dramatic  expression, 
delicate  and  acute  mental  perception,  beautiful 
analogies,  and  great  metaphorio  power,  mingled 
with  trenchant  satire,  exquisite  pathos,  and  a 
vein  of  genuine  practical  sense  Uiat  exists  in 
cooperation  with  a  brilliant  imagination  and 
sympathetic  emotional  traits,  rendering  him  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  who  attracts  and 
retains  personal  regard  in  an  uncommon  degree ; 
though  the  want  of  strict  argumentative  force 
and  the  overstrained  use  of  analogy  in  his 
writings  detract  something  from  his  reputation 
as  a  theologian  and  polemic. — ^During  a  year's 
absence  in  Europe,  after  visiting  Rome,  Dr. 
BushneU  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  trom  Lon- 
don, April  2,  1846,  which  was  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  and  in  which  he  commends 
to  the  notice  of  his  Holiness  certain  alleged  de- 
fects in  his  spiritual  and  secular  administra- 
tion. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  boot-leg,  covering  the 
outer  garment  so  as  to  protect  the  leg.  The 
English  men  of  letters  use  this  word  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  eothumus^  or  high-heeled  shoe, 
which  the  ancient  actors  used  on  the  stage  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  height. 

BUSS,  Tbanz  Joseph,  a  German  statesman, 
born  at  Zell  in  1808. '  He  studied  successively 
philology,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence,  and  since 
1886  has  been  professor  of  law  and  political 
economy  at  Freiburg.  He  first  made  nimself 
known  by  translations  from  other  languages. 
In  1887  he  began  to  engage  actively  in  politics, 
and  was  elected  to  ihe  2d  chamber  of  Baden. 
At  first  an  extreme  liberal,  he  soon  renounced 
democracy,  and  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
ultramontane  ideas.  In  1848  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  German  national  assembly.  To 
make  the  Catholic  church  entirely  independent 
of  the  state  is  the  obiect  for  which  he  has  been 
and  is  yet  unweariedly  active. 

BUSSERUT-GUNGE,  a  small  town  of  Oude, 
British  India,  on  the  road  from  Oawnpore  to 
Lucknow,  fortified  by  a  wall,  a  wet  ditch,  a 
tower  commanding  the  gateway,  and  various 
other  works.  It  was  the  scene  of  8  brilliant 
but  indecisive  victories  over  the  sepoys,  gained 
by  €^n.  Havelook  and  a  handful  of  British, 
while  endeavoring  to  relieve  Lucknow,  July  29, 
Aug.  5,  and  Aug.  11, 1867. 

BUSoET,  Bbvjaicin,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
born  in  Canton,  Mass.,  March,  1, 1757,  died  in 
Roxbury,  Jan.  18, 1842.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  became  a  silversmith  in 
Dedham,  afterward  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  property,  which  he 
bequeathed,  with  a  beautifm  estate  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  after  the  decease  of  certain  relatives,  to 


Harvard  college,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  soliool,  and  the  support  of  the  law 
and  divinity  schools  of  that  college. 

BUST,  in  sculptsre,  the  figure  of  a  human 
being  truncated  below  the  breast.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  is  not  satisfactorily  explained, 
but  it  is  of  Latin  origin.  The  bust  includes  the 
head,  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms  truncated  jnst 
below  the  shoulders.  It  generally  stands  on  a 
pedestal.  Among  the  ancients  ue  bust  of  a 
person  was  taken,  when  now  his  portrait  would 
be  painted  or  his  daguerreotype  made. 

BUSTAMENTE,  Anabtasio,  a  president  of 
Mexico,  bom  in  Guadalajara,  in  1782,  died  at 
San  Miguel  de  Allende,  in  1851.    At  the  age  of 
21  he  received  a  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine, 
began  practice  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  soon 
after  became  family  physician  to  Gen.  Calleja, 
viceroy  of  Mexico.     When  the  revolution  of 
IBIO  broke  out,  he  abandoned  a  lucrative  prao- 
tioe  to  enter  on  a  military  career  as  lieutenant 
of  a  regiment  organized  by  Calleja,  called  the 
*'  faithful  lancers  of  Potosi."    He  fought  in  he- 
half  of  the  Spanish  government  against  the 
Mexican  leaders.  Hidalgo,  Allende,  Aldama, 
and  Abasolo,  ana  participated  in  the  disastrone 
battle  of  Calderon ;  but,  disgusted  at  length 
with  the  cruelties  of  Calleja  and  his  associ- 
ates, he  joined  the  patriots  and  served  in  the 
republican  ranks.    When,  Feb.  24, 1821,  Itnr^ 
bide  pronounced  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
mentw  Bustamente  was  one  of  the  first  to  sus- 
tain nim,  and  to  urge  the  plan  of  independ- 
ence proposed  by  him.    Iturbide  promoted  him 
firom  colonel  of  the  regular  line  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  and  appointed  him  com- 
mandant general  of  Ae  interior  provinces,  which 
office  he  held,  participating  in  nearly  all  the  pnh- 
lio  aflEairs  of  the  state,  till  he  was  called  to  the 
Tice-presidency  of  the  republic,  Dec.  81, 1829. 
He  took  part  against  the  president  Guerrero, 
and  in  Dec.  1830,  Santa  Anna  having  headed  a 
revolution  called  the  ^^  plan  of  Jalapa,''  he  was 
oharged  with  the  executive  power  which  he 
retained  till  Aug.  14, 1882.  For  the  success  of  his 
government  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  min- 
ister, Don  Lucas  Alaman.    Being  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  Pedraza,  he  took  command 
of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  overthrown 
by  Santa  Anna,  and  by  him  banished.    He 
visited  France,  where  he  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  med- 
ical studies.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Tex- 
an revolution  in  1886  he  returned  to  Menco, 
and  in  1887  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency, 
which  he  held,  excepting  a  short  interval  m 
1889,  till  1841,  when  he    was    again  over- 
thrown and  banished  by  Santa  Anna  under 
the  "  plan  of  Jalisco."    He  fled  to  Europe,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Genoa,  but  upon  the 
fall  of  Santa  Anna  in  1845,  again  returned  to 
Mexico,  and  gave  his  servioes  to  his  country  la 
many  offices  till  hie  death.    Bnstamente  was 
one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the  public  men  of 
Mexico,  and  the  repubhc  was  proqperooa  under 
his  administration. 
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BDETABD  (ctis\  a  Urge  fowl,  pecnikr  to 
the  drf,  gnsj  plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Th^have  not  been  observed  either 
on  the  American  or  Australian  continents.  They 
trere  formerly  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  on 
the  laige  open  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset- 
shffe,  ud  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
it  is  aaid  that  they  were  conrsed  with  grey- 
bcronds,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  as 
tiiey  cannot  take  wing  easily  or  withoat  con- 
stdenble  preparation,  and  when  hard  pressed 
on  a  sudden  have  the  habit  of  nmning  with 
their  wiBgs  ontcpread  like  sails  to  assist  them, 
after  the  manner  d  ostriches,  with  which  they 
haye  seferal  points  in  common.  There  are  2 
Earopoaa  ^edes  of  this  bird,  which  appears  to 
form  alimenting  link  between  the  gallinaceons 
tribesand  tiie ostrich  and  cassiowary.  The  great 
bastard  (0,  tarda\  so  called  from  his  heavi- 
ness <n  the  wiog,  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands 
neariyi  feet  h^;fa,  and  weighs  from  25  to  80 
pounds.  The  head  and  neck  in  the  male  are 
uh-oolored,  and  on  eadi  side  of  the  neck  he 
has  a  toft  of  feathers  nearly  9  inches  long, 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  some- 
what lesembliDff  those  of  the  American  pinnat- 
ed gronae.  like  them,  also,  they  overlie  2 
naked  spoto  of  skin,  which  in  the  bnstard  is  of 
a  violet  ookw.  The  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are 
hean^6iStyyukgB,tbA  with  black  and  rost  color 
on  a  pale  reddish  groiind.  The  belly  and  sides 
are  white.  The  legs  are  long,  naked  above  the 
bee,  dosky  in  hoe,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  bnt  a 
cslbos  profinnence  serving  as  a  heeL  The 
male  bird  has  a  water-sao  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck,  having  its  entrance  nnder  the  tongne, 
capable  of  containing  2  quarts  of  water.  It  is 
tt^  bnt  probably  fialsely,  that  the  bastard 

&the  contents  of  this  sao  as  a  means  of 
sagamstbirdsof  prey.    But  there  is  no 
^  of  prey  smaller  than  the  solden  eagle  capa- 
^  of  aasidlinff  a  fowl  of  snch  size,  and  a  spirt 
cf  water  wonkl  hardly  check  his  attack.    The 
Kmale  ia  mnch  smaller  ♦him  the  male,  and  leas 
^tly  eobred;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown, 
wd  she  has  not  the  cnrions  water-sac— The 
(^«  siwdea,  the  little  bastard  {0.  tetrax)  is 
^J 17  inches  in  length.    It  generally  resem- 
^  the  larger  spedes  in  form  and  color,  but 
Its  bead  is  leddish  brown,  while  the  neck  of  the 
™8  is  black,  with  a  narrow  white  border 
•hove  aadbelow.    The  npper  parts  are  mottled 
}^  the  saoie  colors,  bnt  with  finer  and  more 
hnea.    Tliis  species  is  very  common  in 
where  it  is  a  shy,  conning,  and  wary 
tgneoting  the  barren  heaths  of  Brit- 
Kj  and  those  singiilar  tracts  known  as  the 
The  flesh  of  the  bastards,  of  both  species, 
««nentr-«iperfor,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the 
■«T;  and  it  is  ainfolar   that  no  attempt 
^^  to  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them. 
^  arementtonedby  Xenophon  in  his  "  Ana- 
^^asahnndaat  on  the  sage  plains  of  Meso- 
[^na,  and  are  regular  antnmnsl  visitants  of 
Jjen  Greece,  where  Ihey  are  confoonded 
'^tha  wild  tnrkej.— There  are  8  other  rare 


species  of  bastards  recently  discovered.  Hie 
black-headed  bastard  {0,  niaricepi)^  an  Asi- 
atic species,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  also  the  openMahratta  conntry, 
where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  nearly  70  inches  in  length,  and  its] 
colors,  above,  are  pale  bay  nndolated  wtt^  mfona ' 
brown.  Its  head,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
black ;  its  neck,  belly,  and  nnder  parts  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  black  patch  on  the 
breast.  The  0.  catrulucens  of  Africa,  was  dis- 
covered by  Le  Ymllant  in  the  interior  of  the 
Oaffre  conntry,  in  sont^  Africa,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  appears  to  have  no  name  in  the  vernacular;, 
and  why  it  should  be  called  emrulsieens  is  not 
easily  to  be  understood,  since  its  coloring,  like 
that  of  the  other  species,  its  conj^eners,  is  red- 
dish brown  above,  with  the  under  parts  of  a 
pale  bluish  gray.  The  kori  bustard,  discov- 
ered by  BuroheU  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
river,  is  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  and  but  7  in 
extent  trom  wing  to  wing,  while  its  plumage  is 
said  to  be  so  thick  as  to  be  proof  against  any 
thing  short  of  a  rifle  ball.  Little  is  known  of 
its  character  or  habits. — ^The  0.  Denhcmi^  dis- 
covered by  Kajor  Denham  in  central  Africa,  is 
another  large  species,  not  less  than  8  feet  9 
incheein  height  It  is  found  in  the  grassy  dis- 
tricts immediately  to  the  south  of  the  peat 
desert,  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the 
Damhara  country.  It  is  not  numerous,  and  is 
always  found  in  company  with  gazelles;  like 
which,  it  is  so  famous  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 
eyes,  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  wish  to  de- 
scribe their  most  beautiful  women,  are  wont  to 
liken  their  eyes  to  those  of  the  ovharc^  which 
is  the  generd  name  for  idl  the  African  bustards. 

BUSUAGAN,  an  island  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  group  called 
Oalamianes,  and  inhabited  by  the  Bisaya  race. 
Area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,600.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  the 
soil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  some  of  the  most 
productive  islands  of  the  group,  and  yet  it  is 
poor  and  sparsely  peopled.  It  is  said  that  Its 
non-productiveness  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary quantities  of  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  squir- 
rels^ and  rats,  which  destroy  all  the  fruits  of 
agncultaral  labor. 

BUTOHER-BIRD,  a  name  applied  to  the 
great  shrike,  belonging  to  the  or^et  paueres^ 
tribe  dentirastreSy  and  family  laniiaiB,  The 
best-known  cenus  of  the  family  is  laniusj  linn., 
characterized  by  a  moderately  long  and  strong 
bilL  witii  the  ouknen  curved  and  tip  hooked 
and  emarginate;  tarsus  short  and  strong;  toes 
long  and  robust,  the  outer  the  largest;  hind 
toe  long  and  broadly  padded;  daws  curved 
and  sharp.  There  are  more  than  80  species 
described  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
of  which  the  butcher-bird  (Z.  ieptentrionalii^ 
GmeL),  or  sreat  American  shrike,  is  a  celebratea 
one.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  10^  inches,  the 
extent  of  wings  14,  of  the  bill  along  the  back  f 
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of  an  incli*  The  plmn&ge  is  soft  and  blended : 
loD^  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  winss  ox 
ordinary  length,  4th  qtiill  the  largest ;  tail  long^ 
straight,  graduated,  of  12  ronnded  feathers; 
loral  space,  behind  the  eye,  wings  and  tail^ 
brownish  black;  iris  hazel;  npper  parts  light 
ash'gray,  tinged  with  pale  blue ;  a  white  streak 
over  eye;  lower  parts  grayish  white^  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  fore  part  of  breast,  and 
with  faint,  undulating,  dusky  bars ;  base  of  the 
primaries  white,  the  secondaries  and  their  cov- 
erts tipped  with  the  same;  in  the  female  the 
head  and  hind  neck  are  tinged  witli  brown, 
and  the  lower  ]part  has  more  numerous  bars. 
It  is  common  m  the  middle  and  northern 
states  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  retiring 
northward  to  breed;  according  to  Audubon,  it 
IS  not  found  slong  the  coast  of  the  southern 
states,  the  Z.  luawiciaTMu^  Linn.,  taking  its 
place.  The  nest  is  built  of  dry  grass,  leaves, 
and  moss,  in  the  fork  of  a  bush  or  low  tree; 
the  eggs  are  5  or  6  in  number,  of  a  dull  cinere- 
ous blue  color,  spotted  and  streaked  at  the 
larger  end  with  yellowish  brown ;  the  time  of 
incubation  is  15  days.  It  frequents  woody  and 
bushy  places,  where  it  sits  perched  on  a  branch 
continually  jerking  its  tail ;  its  flight  is  undu- 
lating and  rapid;  it  is  most  conmionly  seen 
single,  or  in  pairs,  and  is  wary  and  hard  to  ap- 
proach. It  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets ;  but  it  also  attacks  and 
kills  small  birds,  which  it  tears  apart  and 
swallows  in  large  pieces;  it  pitches  downward 
like  a  hawk,  with  closed  wings,  on  the  back  of 
its  victim^  which  it  instanUy  strikes  in  the 
head,  teanng  open  its  skull.  In  oonflnement  it 
eats  eagerly  pieces  of  fresh  beefl  It  has  the 
siDgular  propensity  of  impaling  insects  and 
small  birds  on  points  of  twigs  and  thorns,  prob- 
ably for  conyenience  in  deyouring  them,  though 
in  many  instances  this  habit  seems  to  be  wanton 
cruelty,  as  the  bird  leaves  them  to  decay.  The 
Rev.  ifr.  Peabody  remarks:  "This  practice  of 
gathering  what  he  does  not  want,  and  keeping 
it  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  is  regarded  as 
an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird,  while  in 
man  the  same  proceeding  is  considered  natural 
and  wise.''  It  is  so  bold  that  it  often  enters 
apartments  where  pet  birds  are  kept,  and  at- 
tempts to  seize  them  from  the  cages ;  sever^  have 
been  caught  in  this  manner.  It  imitates  the  notes 
of  other  birds  in  distress,  and  when  they  flock 
around  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  it  pounces  into 
the  midst,  and  rarely  fails  to  secure  one.  It  will 
pursue  birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad- 
rupeds and  lizards.  Audubon  is  of  opinion 
that  this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  Z.  ^Dcvhitor^ 
Linn.,  but  more  recent  authorities  consider 
them  distinct.  The  European  bird,  or  ^eat 
cinereous  shrike,  is  rare  in  England;  it  is 
sometimes  trained  in  Russia  for  catching  small 
birds,  rats,  and  mice,  which,  like  its  American 
congener,  it  fixes  to  a  thorn  and  tears  to  pieces 
with  its  Dill ;  it  possesses  the  same  propensity 
for  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  according  to 
6elby;  it  is  also  called  butcher-bird.    The  L^ 


UubfManuiy  Linn^  is  a  native  of  the  8on&- 
em  states,  being  confined  chiefly  to  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas.  This  is  called  the 
loggerhead  shrike,  and  abounds  on  the  rice 
plantations,  where  it  does  good  service  in  de- 
stroying field-mice^  large  grubs,  and  inaecta, 
pounoinff  upon  them  like  a  hawk.  In  all  the 
DutcherH^irds  the  legs  and  daws  are  weai^  and 
are  never  used  in  tearing  their  prey;  tiusia 
effected  by  their  powerful  bill,  and  in  this  they 
differ  from  the  true  birds  of  prey,  which  strike 
and  tear  with  their  talons. 

BUTE,  an  hdand  of  Scotland,  in  ihefnthof 
Clyde,  about  16  miles  long,  from  8  to  6  miles 
wide ;  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  9,499.  The  sor- 
face  in  the  nortliem  parts  is  ragged  and  moon- 
tainous ;  the  central  and  southern  portions  are 
imdulatinff  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mud  and  equable,  and  the  island  is  mach 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  There  are  8  smsU 
lakes,  Fad,.  Ascog,  and  Quein«  The  town  of 
Rothsay  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  coast, 
and  Mountstuart;  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute,  the  chief  proprietor,  is  near  it. 

BUTE,  John  Stuabt,  earl  of.  bom  in  Scot- 
land in  1713,  died  in  London,  March  10, 1792. 
In  his  10th  year  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title  and  estates.    He  was  educated  at  Eton; 
and  m  Feb.,  1787,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  16 
representative  peers  of  Scotland,  andin  the  same 
year  was  appomted  one  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  police  in  Scotland.    In  Aug.  1736, 
he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Marj 
Wortley  Montagu.    In  1750  he  was  appoint- 
ed lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George  11.    On  the  death 
of  his  royal  patron,  in  Mardb,  1761,  the  widow- 
ed princess  of  Wales  honored  him  with  so 
mudi  confidence  and  friendship,  that  (although 
Lord  Bute  lived  happily  with  Ms  wife,  who  had 
a  large  family)  it  was  whispered  that  their 
friendship  was  &r  too  dose  and  intimate.    He 
obtained  a  great  influence,  also,  over  the  youth- 
ful prince  of  Wales,  who,  when  elevated  to  the 
throne,  in  1760,  as  George  III.,  distinguished 
him  particularly  as  his  favorite,  admitting  him 
to  the  privy  council,  appointing  him  groom  of 
the  stole,  and  from  that  time  oonsulting  him 
on   all   the   principal    afiSairs    of    state.    In 
March,  1761.  Lord  Bute  was  made  one  of  the 
secretaries  or  state.    His  wUe  was  created  a 
British  peeress  in  her  own  rights  as  Baroness 
Mountstuart.     In  the  following  October,  Wil- 
liMn  Pitt  (the  elder),  finding  his  powers^  w 
nominal  head  of  the  administration,  weakened 
by  the  vast  influence  of  the  new  secretary,  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet;  and  in  May,  176%  vbffl 
the  duke  of  Newcastie  also  resigned,  Lord  But< 
succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.    Withcon^ 
siderable  ambition  and  inconsiderable  abilities 
Lord  Bute  was  now  in  an  office  for  which  h 
was  HI  adapted.   Unpopularity  gathered  aronni 
his  head.    The  attack  'was  pointed  by  Johj 
Wilkes  and  Churchill,  the  poet,  who  assaiiej 
him  because  he  was  a  Scotonxnan,  and  therein 
only  embodied  the  ruling  i^ea  among  the  pe< 
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pk  England  was  then  InTolved  in  what  to 
ealled  the  7  years*  war.  Lord  Bate  made  peace, 
but  was  aoooaed,  in  ooi^iinction  with  the 
princefls  dowager,  of  having  been  bribed  to 
grant  too  iarorabie  terms  to  the  enemy ;  and 
eTen  Lord  Camden,  many  years  kter,  stated 
h\s  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  cliarge,  as 
Bote's  patrimonial  estate  was  worth  only£l,500 
a  year,  and  he  was  only  life-tenant  of  Wortlej, 
thoQ^  he  sank  £800,000  in  land  and  honsea. 
^  Jonius"  also  intimates  cormption,  bat  with- 
eupporting  his  charges  by  evidence*  At  last^  on 
April  7, 1763,  within  5  days  after  he  had  been 
lAtteriy  attacked  by  name,  in  Wilkes's  '^  North 
Briton,"  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  suddenly 
took  place.  He  had  been  premier  for  little  more 
than  10  months.  Ketcunin^  his  influence  over  the 
kingj  he  nominated  his  munediate  successors; 
bat  there  soon  followed  a  cessation  of  all  inters 
course  with  his  majesty.  From  1765  they  never 
met ;  bnt,  for  a  long  time  after,  his  influence  waa 
supposed  to  continue,  and  was  complained  of  by 
men  in  ofBoe.  Lord  Bute  went  back  into  private 
life  (bis  son  vaa  placed  on  the  British  peerage, 
in  1776,  as  Baron  Cardiff),  nassing  his  time  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  with  an  occasional 
Ttdt  to  the  continent  The  dosmg  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  a  viBa  on  the  coast  in  Hamp* 
shire.  He  had  some  literary  tastes,  and  whue 
in  power  save  a  good  sinecure  to  Home,  the 
anthor  of ''Douglas;"  he  manifested  some  in« 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  the  younger  Bentley ; 
be  granted  a  penmon  of  £800  per  annum  to  Dr. 
Jolmson;  he  proposed  that  the  antiouarian 
society  should  execute  a  history  of  British 
antiquities ;  and  he  published,  at  his  own  ex< 
pense  (£10,000),  9  quarto  volumes,  delineating 
Ingiish  botany,  and  after  12  copies  were  work- 
ed Q^  destroyed  the  plates. — ^Bute's  eldest  son 
WS3  created  a  British  marquis  in  1796.  Lady 
laws.  Stuart,  6th  daughter  and  11th  child  o( 
Lord  Bute,  survived  nntil  Aug.  1861  (aged  94), 
ftod  oontriouted  some  interesting  introductoiy 
imeodotes  to  Lord  Whamdiffe^s  edition  of  Lady 
"ihry  ¥ortley  Montagu's  works.  One  of  his 
pmdsona  was  created  Baron  Whamdiffe  in 
1^6;  ai^  another  was  created  Baron  Stuart 
deBothesayinl828. 

BUTENIEFF,  Apoixinabis,  aEussian  states- 
TD2is\  oltlie  present  day,  entered  the  diplomatic 
car&eritan  early  age,  and  having  served  in 
rmm  sabordinate  capacities  in  the  depart- 
D3ent  of  Aaatio  affiiirs,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  Goancinor  of  legation  at  various  courts, 
and  finally  in  1830  became  ambassador  in 
C'jostantinople.  In  concert  with  Orloff  and 
Bnnnow  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotia* 
tons  of  188S,  and  ingratiating  himself,  by  his 
ASM  management  of  affiurs,  with  the  divan, 
proTed  a  formidable  antagonist  to  the  repre- 
leatatives  of  the  Austrian  and  British  govern* 
^eots.  The  state  of  his  healtli  making  a 
Teeter  sphere  of  action  desirable  fbr  him,  he 
v»transferTedtoKomeinl848.  Here,  however, 
Ix  ^as  leas  soccessfbl  in  settiiug  the  misunder* 
^ac£ngal)etveen  the  holy  see  and  Bt  Peters- 


burg. In  1847  he  assisted  Count  Bludoff  in 
bringing  about  the  ooncordat  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  was  sent  again 
to  Constantinople,  and  accredited  there  as  am* 
bassador  Aug.  25, 1866.  Butenieff  is  a  shrewd 
diplomatist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well-dis- 
posed and  benevolent  man,  and  a  Russian  to  the 
core.  He  is  smgnlarly  familiar  with  Turkish 
afBdrs, 

BUTERA,  GiOBGio,  prince,  a  fortunate  (Ger- 
man, son  of  the  Rev.  !Mt.  Wilding,  a  Hanoverian 
clergyman  (according  to  other  accounts  the  fam* 
ily  name  was  Schwinge),  bom  about  1790,  died 
in  Wiesbaden  in  1841.  He  took  service  in  the 
Enclish-German  legion,  and  had  attained  the 
'razik  of  lieutenant  in  1810,  when  on  his  arrival 
in  Sicily  he  was  seized  with  illness.  Great  at- 
tention was  shown  to  him  by  the  family  of  the 
prince  of  Butera,  whose  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  finally  married  her,  inheriting 
his  &ther-in-law'8  titieand  estate,  and  receiving 
in  1882  the  appointment  of  Neapolitan  ambas* 
sador  in  Paris,  and  afterward  in  St.  Petersburg. 

BUTESHIRE,  a  county  of  Sootiand,  consist* 
ing  of  the  ishmds  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmamoch| 
and  the  Cumbrays,  in  tiie  frith  of  Clyde ;  pop. 
16,608.  The  constituency  of  the  county  m 
1868  was  488,  and  1  member  is  returned  to  par* 
liament  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
there  are  some  quarries  and  coal  mines.  Rotiie- 
say,  the  oonnty  town  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  place. 

BUTLER.  I.  A  western  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bordered  by  the  Alleghany  river,  and 
having  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  not 
remarkably  productive.  It  yieldsi  however,  fair 
crops  of  com,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  beside  af« 
foromg  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Silk  is 
produced  to  some  extent  Bituminous  eofd,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  abundant.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  281,595  bushels  of  wheat,  287,889 
of  Indian  com,  685,684  of  oats,  81,695  tons  of 
hay,  and  699,764  pounds  of  butter.  There 
were  8  woollen  factories,  1  cotton  fiictory,  28 
com  and  fiour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  14  tannerieS| 
2  breweries,  6  iron  fhmaces,  4fonnderies,  8  pot* 
teries,  various  other  manufactories,  62  churches^ 
8  newspaper  offices,  and  7.000  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Organizea  in  IBOO,  and  named 
in  honor  of  General  Richard  Butier,  an  officer 
of  the  revolution.  Pop.  in  1850,  80,846 ;  eapi* 
tal,  Butier.  11.  A  southern  county  of  Alabamai 
drained  by  Sepulga  river,  aud  having  an  area  of 
875  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  great 
part  covered  with  pine  woods.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  is  fiur.  Cotton,  oom,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  the  chief  staples.  The  productions  la 
1850  were  4,094  bales  of  cotton,  805,272  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  84,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
80,980  pounds  of  rice.  There  were  28  com  and 
flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  8 
churches,  and  285  pupils  attending  schools  and 
academies.  Pop.  in  1850, 10,886,  of  whom  8,689 
were  slaves.  Capital,  Cta^enville.  The  county 
is  traTersed  by  the  proposed  route  of  the 
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ICobile  ftQd  Girard  railroad,  m.  A  souths 
western  ooanty  of  Kentnoky,  intersected  by 
Green  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
jBteamboats,  and  having  an  area  of  50O  sq.  m. 
The  face  of  the  county  is  uneven  and  the 
^oil  moderately  fertile.  Oultlvation  is  bestowed 
principally  upon  com,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Live 
stock  is  also  reared.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  289,774  bushels  of  tidian  corn,  40,840 
pf  oats,  and  207,819  pounds  of  tobacco.  There 
were  9  corn  and  flour  mills,  1  saw  mill,  IS 
churches,  and  818  pupils  attending  public 
Bchools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $611,- 
539.  Pop.  in  1850,  5,755,  of  whoni  681  were 
JBlavQs.  Capital,  Morgantown.  lY.  A  south- 
western county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana, 
jind  having  an  area  of  455  sq.  m.  It  is  gener* 
ally  level,  fertile,  and  remarkably  productive. 
The  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  1850  exceeded 
ihat  of  any  other  county  in  the  state  except 
Boss ;  there  were  2,737,734  bushels  raised, 
beside  291,782  of  wheat,  844,517  of  oats, 
and  10,494  tons  of  hay.  An  excellent  species 
iof  limestone  for  building  purposes  underlies  the 
county,  Water-power  is  abundant,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Mami  canal  and  rail- 
roads from  Gincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  Bich- 
mond,  Indiana,  which  pass  through  the  oounty. 
Pop.  in  1850,80,789.  Oapital,  Hamilton.  A 
number  of  interesting  monuments  of  the  aborigi- 
psl  inhabitants  have  been  discovered  in  this 
county,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  rivers.  Some  of  them  are  works 
of  defence  consisting  of  earthen  ramparts  from 
4  to  9  feet  high,  thrown  around  the  brows  of 
hills,  endoeing  from  16  to  95  acres  of  ground, 
and  entered  by  gateways  protected  by  intri- 
cately arranged  embanlnnents ;  others  appear 
to  be  traces  of  sacred  enclosures,  and  of  others 
it  is  difficult  to  coi^ecture  the  design.  They  have 
been  fully  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Pavis  in  their  *^  Monuments  of  the  Misnssippi 
Valley."  V.  A  south-eastern  oounty  of  Mis- 
Eouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  and  having  an 
area  .of  660  sq.  m.  The  surface  la  level  or  mod- 
erately hilly,  and  the  soil  suited  to  the  growth 
of  Indian  com,  wheat^  and  oatswwhich  together 
with  cattle  form  the  staples.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  2,387  bushels  of  wheat,  55,800 
of  Indian  com,  3,058  of  oats,  and  1,558  pounds 
x>f  wooL  There  were  4  churches,  and  91  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  William  0.  Butler,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Pop«  in  1856,  2,152,  of  whom  48  were 
slaves.  In  1850  there  were  53  slaves^  and 
1,563  free  inhabitants.  YI.  A  newly  erected 
north-eastern  county  of  Iowa,  consisting  nudnly 
of  uncultivated  prairie  land,  drained  by  severol 
branches  of  Bed  Gedar  river;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
In  1856  it  produced  723  tons  of  hay,  5,409 
bushels  of  wheat,  6,906  of  oats,  53,605  of  Indian 
com,  and  7,711  of  potatoes.  Capital,  Olarks- 
ville.    Pop.  in  1856,  2,141. 

BUTLER,  Alban,  an  fiiglish  Catholic  biog- 
rapher,  born   at    Appletree,    Northampton- 


shire, in  1710,  died  at  St  Omer,  in  Fnnoe,  in 
1778.  Having  become  a  clergyman  of  the 
Catholic  church,  he  was  chaplam  for  some 
time  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  subseqnently 
became  president  of  the  college  of  8t  Omer, 
in  France.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  ^*  Lives  of  the  Father^  j 
Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints.**  This  h«8 
been  translated  into  many  modem  laognages. 

BUTLEB,  Andrew  Pioebns,  U.  S.  Benator 
from  South  Carolina,  6th  son  of  Gen.  William 
Sutler,  bom  in  Ed^field  district,  8.O.,  ]^07. 
17, 1796,  died  near  Edgefield  court-house,  Hay 
25,  1867.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  col- 
lege in  1817,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  io  1B19. 
As  a  lawyer  he  practised  in  the  circuit  courts  of 
Ddgefiel^  Barnwell,   Orangeburg.  Lexingtoii) 
and  Newoerry,  and  here  laid  the  roundation  of 
his  reputation,  not  simply  as  a  sound  lawyer 
ismd  eloquent  pleader,  but  tor  good  sense,  poM- 
calforesight,  andalivdy,  companionable  humor. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  district    In  1827 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  in  the  l^gialatjire 
Who  prepared  the  articles  of  impeachment  and 
conducted  the  prosecution  against  Judge  James, 
a  veteran  of  the  revolution,  charged  with  in- 
competence and  drunkenness.  In  1829  he  mar- 
ried Susan  Ann,  daughter  of  CoL  Eldred  Sim- 
Jcins,  of  Edgefield;  but  she  ^ed  prematorelj, 
only  a  few  months  after  marriage.    In  1881,  a 
period  marked  by  the  apprehended  collision  of 
South  Carolina  with  tho  federal  government, 
on  ^e  nullification  issuo,  he  was  elected  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.    In  1883,  still  a 
member  of  the  legisUture,  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  courts  of  general  sessions  and  com- 
pion  pleas.    Subsequently,  when  a  change  was 
made  in  the  judiciary  system,  he  was  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  supreme  benoh  of  the  state,  where 
he  continued  until  1846,  when  he  was  electeda 
senator  in  congress.     Soon  after  taking  bis 
seat  in  this  body,  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee.     One  of  his  earliest 
speeches  was  against  m Airing  CoL  Benton  lien- 
tenant-general  of  the  army.    He  made  2  others 
upon  a  call  for  supplies  to  support  the  war  against 
Idezico.     His  report  upon  the  fugitive  slave 
Jaw  was  maintamed  by  an  elaborate  efTort  upon 
the  floor.  His  speech  upon  the  Pacific  railroad 
has  been  preserved  in  pamphlet  form.    By  re- 
quest he  defended  President  Piercers  veto  of 
Kiss  Dix's   bill,   appropriating    public  lands 
for  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  Kansas  question,  the 
action  of  the  naval  retiring  board,  uie  aboHtion 
question,  and  all  others  afifecling  the  peculiar  in^ 
terests  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  general  vel^ 
fare  of  the  south,  engaged  him  m  frequenj 
debate,  in  which  he  always  took  a  conspicuoq 
part.    His  last  speech  was  in  reply  to  Hr.  Sumj 
ner,  and  in  defence  of  South  Carolina.     Hi{ 
apeedies  and  reports  well  merit  the  examination 
of  the  student  who  seeks  to  understand  the  prd 
nant  period  of  our  politioal  history  between  184! 
and  1857.    Judge  Butler,  himself,  lived  mostl| 
a  public  life  during  all  this  period.   He  had  so^ 
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Ttved  DMrjf  an  Us  nmnenma  kindred,  6  broth- 
ers and  a  sister.    In  1832  he  had  married  Har- 
riet, daogiiter  of  William  Edward  Hayne,  and 
in  «  short  time  he  was  again  a  widower,  with 
ft  single  living  child.    This  domestic  desolation, 
and  the  iooesflant  strifes  of  public  life,  con- 
tribated  to  enfeeble  an  otherwise  vigorons  frame 
and  elastic  temperament,  and  hastened  his  death. 
BUTLER^  OsABLBS,  a  Gatholio  historian  and 
jiirisc(Hisalft)  bom  in  Lcmdon,  Ang.  15,  1760, 
died  there^  Jane  2,  1883.    He  was  son  of  a 
linen  draper  in  Pall  Mall,  and  nephew  of  the 
Ber  Alban  Bntler,  author  of  ^  Lives  of  the 
Saints.''  Hewascalled  to  thebarinlTQljand 
vas  tbe  first  Roman  Catholic  who  was  ad- 
mitted, after  the  paasmg  of  the  relief  bill  of 
that^ear.  He  wrote  various  pamphlets  and 
other  productions  which  attracted  little  no- 
tice; after  which  be  produced  Eorm  BibUeOy 
giTiog  a  historf  of  the  original   text,  earlj 
Tenk)08)  and  printed   editions   of   the  Old 
ttd  ^ew  Testaments,  and  also  of  the  Koran, 
the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Edda.     This  first 
appeared  in  1797,  and  ran  through  5  editions 
and  a  iVench  translation.    This  was  followed 
by  Etn  Juridicm  SubseGwc^  a  connected  series 
of  notes  respecting  the  geo^phf,  chronology, 
and  literary  historj  of  the  principal  codes  and 
original  docoments  of  the  Gredan,  Boman. 
feudal,  and  eanon   law.     He   continued  and 
completed  Hargrave's  "Coke  upon  Littleton." 
He  soperriaed  the  6th   edition  of  Feame's 
'*  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,"  and  con- 
tribnted  to  Seward's  ^^  Anecdotes"  an  interest- 
ing ''Eesaj  on  the  Character  of  Lord  Mans- 
field'a  Foreosio  Eloquence."    He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  geographical  and  political  revolu- 
tuns  of  Germanj,  and  a  ''  Historical  and  liter- 
ary Acoount  of  the  Formularies,  Ck>nies8ions  of 
Faith,  or  Svmbolio  Books  of  Boman  Catholia 
Greek,  and  Frindpal  Protestant  Ghurches." 
Dvring  his  Ust  25  years  Mr.  Butler  principally 
devoted  his  pen  to  the  vindication  of  the  Catho- 
lic ehoroh.    He  wrote  numerous  biographies  of 
enlnest  OathoUo  divines  and  authors ;  ne  con- 
tfooed  hia  uncle's  *'  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and 
fodnced^^HiBtorioal  Memous  of  the  English, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Oatholios."    When  South- 
cjH  ultrsrProtestant  "  Book  of  the  Church  "  ap- 
P«Bi«d,it  was  replied  to  in  Butler's  *'Book  of 
^  Boman  embolic  Church,"  which  gave  rise 
to  ft  ansven  on  the  F^testant  side,  2  of  which 
O^yDr.Bamfield,  bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bev.  George  Townsend)  were  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Batter.    In  1822  was  published  the  first 
vdoooeofMr.  Butler's  *<  Beminiscences,"  an 
tttobiography.     The  second  volume  appeared 
^  ]W.    Aa  a  constitutional  lawyer  hia  repu* 
tato  was  very  high. 

BCTLER,  Otbus,  a  merchant  of  Provi- 
Jttce,  R.  L,  bom  in  -1767,  died  at  Provi- 
^ee,  Aug.  22,  1849.  He  was  the  son  of 
3«Biid  Butler,  originally  a  common  shoe- 
*«far,  who  removedfrom  Edgartown  in  Hassa- 
^osetta  to  Providence  about  the  year  1760. 
i«ih&lung  himself  in  trade,  he  reaohedahigh 


degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  shared  by  his 
sons  Cyrus  and  Samuel,  who  were,  however, 
brought  up  in  habits  of  the  strictest  economy, 
and  disciplined  on  the  shoemaker's  bench  to 
the  use  of  the  awl  and  lapstone.  The  business 
was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Samuel  Butler 
and  Sons,  and  on  the  death  of  the  father  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  sons.  Samuel  Butler,  jri, 
had  but  2  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 
former  survived  his  father  but  a  few  years; 
the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Dun- 
can, and  her  uncle  Cyrus  having  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  she  inherited  his  great  wealth,  and 
that  of  her  father  and  grandfather.  Her  uncle's 
estate  was  estimated  at  between  $8,000,000  and 
$4,000,000.  Several  years  before  his  death,  at 
thelnstanoe  of  Miss  Dix,  so  widely  known  for 
her  philanthropic  exertions,  he  gave  $40,000 
to  endow  the  Butler  hospital  for  Sie  insane  in 
Providence. 
BUTLER,  Jamxs,  duke  of  Ormond.   See  Ob- 

MOKD. 

BUTLER,  Jambs,  a  partisan  officer  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  revolution,  bom  in  Prince 
William  co.,  va.,  removed  to  South  Carolina 
in  or  about  the  year  1772.  He  settled  Id  what 
was  then  a  frontier  region  of  the  country,  and 
was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  In- 
dian war&Mi  He  was  a  good  woodsman,  and 
an  excellent  shot  with  the  nfle.  He  was  in  what 
was  called  the  ^^  Snow  Camp  expedition,"  under 
Gen.  Richardson, — an  exnedition  involving  the 
first  struggles  of  the  civil  war  in  South  Caro* 
lina  with  which  the  revolution  began.  Subse- 
quently, he  served  under  Gen.  Williamson,  in  a 
amilar  expedition,  in  1776.  When  Lincoln  had 
taken  the  command  of  tlie  continental  forces  of 
the  South,  Butler  joined  this  general  near  Au- 
gusta in  1779.  After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in 
1780,  and  when  the  state  was  supposed  to  be 
completely  in  the  power  of  the  British,  Lord 
Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the 
people  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  crown.  But' 
ler  was  one  of  those  who  refused.  He  was  ai^ 
rested,  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Kinety-Six,  was 
subsequently  conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Charles- 
ton, and  then  to  the  prison-ship.  He  was  kept 
for  18  months  in  close  confinement  When 
released,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  was  sud- 
denly summoned /orth  to  engage  in  an  expe^ 
dition  against  a  foray  of  the  tories  of  his  pre- 
cinct, and  was  killed  in  the  massacre  which  fol^ 
lowed  at  Cloud's  creek. 

BUTLER,  JoHsr,  a  tory  leader  during  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  Connecticut  left 
his  native  state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.  Here,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  organized  a 
band  of  marauders  and  murderers,  who  were  all 
painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  who  were 
In  reality,  for  the  most  part,  American  traitors 
and  vagabonds  in  disguise.  At  the  head  of 
these  miscreants,  be  attacked  and  plundered  the 
villages  of  that  region,  and  slaughtered  their 
inhabitants.  The  l^ritish  government,  on  the 
oondusion  of  the  war,  generously  granted  But- 
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ler  5,000  n/etee  of  knd  in  OaiuidA,and  a  pendon 
of£500ayear. 

BUTLER,  JosBPfi,  an  English  theologian  and 
moralist,  bobi  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire  Kajr 
18, 1692,  died  in  Bath,  June  16, 1762.  B.e  was 
educated  in  the  Presbyterian  commnnion,  and 
early  gave  proo&  of  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  abstruse  speculatioQ.  In  1718  he  addressed 
a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  stating  2  oljeo- 
tions  to  the  reasoning  in  his  *^  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.''  The  saga- 
city displayed  by  his  correspondent  was  such 
that  Dr.  Clarke  published  the  letters  with  his 
replies  to  them  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  his 
work.  About  this  time  Butler  adopted  Episco- 
pal views,  and  with  the  reluctant  permission 
of  his  fatner  entered  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford 
in  1714,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  On  the  united  recommendation  of  his 
college  friend  Edward  Talbot  and  of  Dr.  Clarke 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Bolls  in  1716, 
and  in  1726  waa  promoted  to  the  wealthy  but 
secluded  rectory  of  Stanhope.  Before  leaving 
the  Rolls  he  published  a  collection  of  15  ser- 
mons, which  reveal  his  metaphysical  rather  than 
eloquent  cast  of  mind,  and  are  admirable  for 
their  logical  symmetry.  The  first  8  of  them  are 
upon  human  nature,  which  Ire  surveys  as  an 
organic  system  or  constitution,  and  finds  its  law 
or  ruling  principle  in  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science. Thoujgh  he  combats  those  moralists 
who  make  self-interest  the  only  motive  of  action, 
and  affirms  the  authorityof  the  moral  faculty  over 
both  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and 
the  acts  of  life,  yet  he  does  not  pronounce  upon 
the  nature  of  conscience,  does  not  venture  to 
designate  it  by  a  constant  name,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  power  of 
sentiment  or  of  reason.  After  7  years  of  retire- 
ment at  Stanhope,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  in  1786  became 
derk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
sought  to  adorn  her  court  by  the  presence  of 
divines  as  well  as  statesmen.  In  that  year  he 
published  his  "Analogy  of  Religion,  JSatund 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature."  This  work,  though  but  a  commentary 
on  a  pregnant  passage  of  Origen,  and  though  its 
argument  has  but  a  narrow  compass,  is  yet  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  q^iginal  theological 
studies  in  the  language.  It  is  designed  nei- 
ther positively  to  establish  religion  nor  di- 
rectly to  answer  objections  to  it,  but  only 
to  prove  that  the  principal  preconceived 
objections  which  are  raised  against  Chris- 
tianity may  also  be  raised  against  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  and  the  course  of  nature^ 
By  presenting  parallel  difficulties  in  admit- 
ting the  divine  authorship  of  nature  and  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  he  does  not  demon- 
strate the  latter,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
positive  evidence,  but  he  destroyed  the  prima 
facU  advantage  which  the  deist  of  the  18th 
century  had  assumed  in  discussion  with  Chris- 
tians. His  argument  does  not  pretend  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  is  irresistible 


in  removing  the  anterior  obstruotiong  to  a  obo- 
sideration  of  its  evidences.     This  work,  the 
firuit  of  many  years'  reflection,  is  composed  in 
a  most  compressed  and  ungracefnl  style.   Bir 
James  Mackintosh  says  that  no  other  tliinker 
so  great  was  ever  so  poor  a  writer.   In  1788 
Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop  of  BristolwheDce 
he  was  promoted  in  1750  to  the  see  of  barbam, 
A  charge  which  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  of 
the  latter  diocese,  upon  the  importance  of  cere- 
monial worship  as  subservient  to  the  reality 
and  power  of  religion,  and  the  circnmstanee 
that  he  introduced  into  his  chapel  a  white  mar- 
ble cross,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  contradicted  by 
his  nearest  friends,  that  he  had  secretly  joined, 
and  that  he  died  in,  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion.   His  death  occurred  whUe  on  a  Tint 
to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  wbibh 
had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  buried  in  tbe 
cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  2  monumentB  are 
erected  to  his  memory.    Dr.  Butler  is  described 
as  having  possessed  a  pale,  thin,  placid  face, 
and  white  hair  hanging  gracefully  upon  bis 
shoulders.     He  was  never  married.    Among 
his  few  eccentricities  was  a  custom  of  v^alk- 
ing  for  hours  in  his  earden  during  the  darkest 
nights  of  the  year.    His  character  and  writings 
were  highly  estimated  by  Hume  and  Lord 
Kames,  who  both  sought  an  introdaction  to 
him;  which,  however,  he  declined,  "on  tbe 
score  of  his  natural  diffidence  and  reserve,  bia 
being  tmaccustomed  to  oral  controversy,  and 
his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might  thenoe 
suffer  from  the  unskilfulness  of  its  advocate." 

BUTLER,  Col.  Pxbbgb  M.,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  son  of  (Jen.  William  Butler,  bom  in 
Edgefield  district,  8.  C.  April  11, 1798,  kiUed 
in  the  battle  of  Churubnsco,  Aug.  20,  1847. 
After  completing  his  school  education  he  be- 
came temporarily  a  clerk  to  his  elder  brother, 
George.  \^en  Mr.  Calhonn  was  secretary  of 
war,  Butler  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenantcy  in 
the  7th  infantry.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  served  in  that  g;rade  for  some 
vears.  However,  on  his  marriage,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  and  was  made  cashier  of  the 
bank  of  the  state,  at  Colombia,  of  whioh  he 
subsequently  became  the  pre^dent  He  re> 
signed  the  office  to  accept  a  lieutenant-colonels 
commission  under  the  state,  in  the  Seminole 
war  in  Florida,  in  the  dragoon  re^ment  of  GoL 
Goodwin.  Upon  his  return  from  Florida  m 
was  elected  jgovemor.  On  the  expiration  oi 
his  term  of  omce  he  accepted  the  appointmeni 
from  the  U.  S.  government  of  agent  for  th( 
Cherokees,  west  of  the  Mississippi;  was  re 
moved  from  this  office  by  Mr.  Polk,  who,  how 
ever,  appointed  him  to  treat  with  the  Comancb 
Indians.  On  his  return  to  Washington  to  giv 
an  account  of  his  mission,  he  received  advice 
that  he  had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  Pahnet 
to  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  just  then  raise 
for  volunteer  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  11 
at  once  accepted  the  appointipent,  and  hurrie 
home  to  bis  command.  The  rest  of  his  care< 
is  that  of  the  Palmetto  regiment    It  took  pa 
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inneariy  eveiy  aofion  followinff  that  of  Oerro 
Gordo,  until  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  its  flag 
being  the  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  con< 
mend  city,  lii  the  hattle  of  Chnrnhnsco  Ck>l. 
jBnfler,  though  ahreadj  severely  woanded,  was 
^allanily  leamng  his  regiment,  when  he  was  shot 
tbroo^h  the  head,  and  died  on  the  field. 

BUTLER,  BioHARD,  a  m^gor-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  killed  in  the  conflict 
between  ^q  Indians  and  the  anny  of  Gen.  St. 
.  Caalr,  Not.  4^  1791.    The  disaster  of  that  day, 
And  ^  death  of  Qen.  Bntler,  were  the  oonse- 
qiienoe  of  a  panic  which  had  seized  the  militia 
in  the  first  hne  on  the  sndden  attack  <^  the  In- 
dians. As  Butler  layhleeding  and  helpless  on  the 
gronnd,  a  sayage  tomahawked  and  scalped  him. 
BUTLER,  Samttel,  an  English  poet,  horn  at 
Strensham,  Feh.  18, 1613,  died  in  London,  in 
1680.    The  son  of  a  &rmer,  he  commenced  his 
edacation  at  Worcester,  and  sought  ineffectuallv 
the  means  of  studying  at  Oamhridge.    As  clerk 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  ohtained  leisure 
during  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  and 
the  arts.    He  b  afterward  found  in  the  fEunily 
d  the  ocrantBflB  of  Kent,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
use  of  a  llhrarj  and  the  conversation  of  the 
learned  Selden,  who  often  employed  him  as  an 
amanuenaia.     He  next  appears,  prohably  as 
tutor,  in  the  fimily  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bed« 
fordshire  gentleman,  an  ardent  Puritan,  one  of 
Cromwell's  officers,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Sir  Hudibras.    After 
the  restiMtttion  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Oarbnry,  precddent  of  Wales,  who 
made  him  steward  of  Ludlow  castle*    At  60 
years  of  age  he  married  a  widow  of  good  fiunily 
and  fortune,  but  the  fortune  was  lost  by  bad 
mTestment.    In  1668  appeared  the  first  part  of 
"Hodibras^^  ft  poem  in  ridicule  of  the  Puri- 
tBDs,  abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  in- 
fenions  thought,  and  which  has  remained  with- 
out a  rival  in  Englidi  burlesque  poetry.    The 
bnght  Sir  Hndibras  and  his  squire  Balph  were 
as  truthful  representatives  of  English  Puritan- 
tan  SES  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  were  of 
Spanish  knight-errantry.     They  are  made  to 
presecii  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  in  ludi- 
crooa  exaggeration  of  the  aneoted  lanflruage,' 
dreoB,  and  moral  severity  of  the  Oromwellians. 
The  poem  exactly  suited  the  prevalent  taste  of 
the  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  popularity. 
It  -was  quoted  by  Charles  IL,  stu^ea  by  the 
coortiaa,  and  applauded  by  the  whole  royalist 
party.    The  only  recompense  received  by  But- 
W  wiw  a  present  of  £800  from  the  king.    Two 
ctber  partB  of  it  were  published  in  1664  and  in 
1678,  bat  it  was  left  unfinished.    Manvofitsal- 
te&ons  have  now  become  unintelligible  without 
«cte%  and  its  condensation  of  thought  and  style 
•    iad  Ub  monotony  of  wit  make  its  continuous 
!    nadsng  wearisome.    Although  Butler  ei^oyed 
i     a  great  reputation  at  a  brilliant  court  and 
[    jypg  distinguished  men,  there  is  even  less 
S^S  ^  ^^  ^**'  ^^^'^  ^^  *^®  earlierpart  of 
)     ^™»  aaad  it  is  only  certain  that  he  died  in 
h     f9i«ty  aod  obsGurity  hi  a  mean  street  in  Lon« 


don.  Among  his  shorter  poems  is  one  on  the 
**  Elephant  in  the  Moon,^*  in  which  he  ridicules 
what  he  deemed  the  whimsical  philosophical 
researches  of  the  royal  society.    Of  his  few 

Erose  works,  the  ^^  Oharacters''  are  the  most 
iteresting.  Sixty  years  after  his  death  a  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  his  menoory  in  Westmin-* 
ster  abbev 

BUTLER,  Db.  Sakuel,  bishop  of  liohfieldi 
Eng.,  bom  at  Kenilworth,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick^ Jan.  8, 1774^  died  atEccleshall  castle,  Staf- 
fordshire, Dec.  4,  1889.  He  was  educated  at 
Bugby  and  Cambridge,  in  1797  was  elected  fel* 
low  of  his  college,  and  in  1798,  in  his  29th  year, 
was  appointed  head  master  of  the  endowed 
school  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  continued  38 
years.  While  thus  occupied,  permanently  ob- 
taining reputation  and  rapidly  amassing  wealthf 
he  successively  received  several  churdi  prefer- 
ments :  in  1802,  tiie  vicarage  of  Kenilworth^ 
his  native  town ;  in  1817,  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Lichfield  cathedral ;  in  1822,  the  ardideaconry 
of  Derby.  He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1811,  and 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1886.  His 
health  oegan  to  fail  soon  after  this  promotion^ 
which  he  lived  to  hold  only  8  years.  His  best 
known  literary  production  is  his  edition  of 
uEschylus,  from  the  text  of  Stanley.  Previous 
to  his  appointment  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  this  by  the  syndics  of  the 
Oamhridge  nniversity  press.  This  work  ap- 
peared in  4  vols.  4to,  in  1809-16.  Dr« 
Blomfield  (since  bishop  of  London)  severely 
criticized  the  first  2  volumes  in  the  ^^Edipburgn 
Beview,'*  and  was  attacked  for  doing  so  in  a 
** Letter"  from  Dr.  Butler.  In  coi\]unction 
with  the  Bev.  Francis  Hodgson,  Dr.  Butler 
translated  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  of  '^  Oharle- 
magne."  He  published  numerous  tracts  and 
sermons,  but  his  best  works  were  educational 

BUTLEBfSiMEON,  an  American  publisher  and 
bookseller,  bom  in  1770,  died  in  1847,  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  where  he  had  begun  business 
in  1792.  The  booktrade  in  this  country  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  his  establishment  waa 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  western  Massachusetts. 
It  required  no  small  amount  of  enterprise  and 
resolution  to  commence  the  publishing  business 
at  that  time  in  a  retired  country  town,  at  a 
distance  from  market,  yet  he  conducted  it  with 
so  much  caution  and  skill  that  after  the  lapse 
of  60  years  the  house  and  the  business  are  still 
continued.  As  early  as  1800  he  published  an 
edition  of  VattePs  "Law  of  Nations,"  the  first 
printed  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  reports;  also, 
Dwight's  "  School  Geography  "  which  became  so 
popular  as  to  require  a  veariy  issue  of  20,000 
copies.  He  also  engagea  in  papermaking,  and 
made  the  first  American  letter  paper  used  by 
the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

BUTLEB,  WnuAif^  a  general  of  militia  in 
South  Oarolina,  bom  in  Prince  William  co., 
Ya.,  in  1759,  died  m  Sept.  1821.  He  became  a 
lieatenant  in  the  an&y  of  Lincoln  in  1779,  waa 
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engaged  in  the  batile  of  Stonoy  and  served 
hi  the  fiuDons  corps  of  PulaakL  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  at  the  si^e  of  Savannah, 
disorsanized  his  legion.  The  &11  of  Charleston 
soon  followed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Amer- 
ioans  and  French  before  Savannah*  and  the 
mHitia  was  temporariljr  dispersed,  while  the 
continental  forces  were  in  captivity.  But 
with  the  first  risiiup  of  the  partisan  leaders  of 
Carolina,  William  Bntler  joined  the  troops  un- 
der Gen.  Pickens.  Sabseqnentlj,  he  served 
with  Lee,  nader  Greene,  at  the  siege  of  Ninety- 
Six,  and  was  detached  on  several  separate  ser- 
vices, ioivolving  theneoesfflty  of  equal  celerityi 
courage,  and  vi^^ilanoe.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
expeditions,  while  under  the  command  of  Gen* 
Henderson,  that  Butler  first  met  the  lady,Beheth- 
land  Foote  Moore,  whom  he  subsequently  made 
his  wife.  After  Greeners  defeat  at  Ninety-SLz, 
Butler  Joined  the  legion  of  Lee  for  a  season,  but 
soon  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  served  xor  a 
while  with  Pickens,  and  at  length  rose  to  a 
command  of  mounted  rangers.  At  Dean's 
Swamp,  associating  his  command  with  that  of 
Capt  Michael  Watson,  they  were  severely 
handled  in  a  fight  with  a  superior  force  of  loy- 
alists. Watson  fell,  and  Butler  took  the  com- 
mand, continued  to  fight  against  the  greatest 
odds,  and  only  escaped  massacre  by  l^e  timely 
arrival  of  a  rednforoement  from  Orangeburg. 
In  another  sharp  struggle  with  a  similar  enemy, 
ppon  the  Edisto,  when  Judge  Ryan,  the  first 
in  command,  was  shot'  down,  Butler  assumed 
the  lead  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  foe  across 
the  river.  While  in  command  of  the  rangers, 
under  Pickens^  he  had  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  one  of  the 
most  re(^ess  and  desperate  of  all  the  loyalistSi 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  near  Carradine's  ford,  they 
had  one  of  these  sharp  passages,  which  was 
rather  a  duel  than  a  battle,  and  enlivened  by 
many  curious  inddenta.  Butler,  goaded  by 
personal  enmity,  pursued  Cunningham  for  miles 
with  a  vindictive  snirit  fully  equal  to  his  own. 
It  was  a  prolonged  running  fight  of  several 
hours,  frequently  renewed.  Butler  served 
thus  to  the  dose  of  the  war,  was  a  favorite  of 
Pickens,  and  usually  employed  in  services 
which  called  for  audacious  enterprise  and  rapid 
movement.  In  1784  he  married  Behethland 
Moore,  Soon  after  he  was  nominated  as  brig- 
adier-general by  Pickens,  who  then  hdd  the 
rank  of  m^or-generaL  Pickens  resigning  in 
1796,  the  legiskiture  dected  Butler  to  that  dig- 
nity. In  1800  he  was  dected  to  congress,  in 
opposition  to  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  tie  took 
his  seat  in  1801,  andserved  till  1806^  when  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  inves- 
tigation in  the  case  of  Wilkinson,  duojrod  with 
complicity  in  the  Burr  oonspinusy.  nOkinsoa 
maMng  some  offensive  remark  tondiing  9k 
'^prosecuting  militia  general,'^  Butler  redgned 
his  place  as  chairman,  and  sent  Wilkinson  a 
xneasage.  The  result  was  a  much  friendlier 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  A  major- 
.general  of  militia  at  home,  Butler  dedined  the 


comsdasionof  a  brigacUerIn  the  regito  service, 
which  was  tendered  him  by  Madison.    In  1818 
he  redgned  his  seat  in  congress,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  Mr.  Calhoun.    In  1814  he  was 
called,  by  a  very  complimentary  order  from 
Gov.  Allston,  to  take  command  of  the  forces 
of  South  Carolina,  which  state  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger  of  Britidi  invasion.   He 
repaired  to  Charleston  for  this  purpose,  bat  the 
menaced  danger  passed  of^  and  uie  blow  sub- 
sequently fdl  on  New  Orleans.    Butler  retired 
at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  farm.    In  the  interval  between  our  two 
wars  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  in  Charles- 
ton, to  condder  the  adoption  of  the  federd 
constitution,  and,  along  with  Gen.  Sumter  and 
others,  voted  against  it.    He  was  subsequently 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state ;  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  was  sheriff 
(then  an  officer  of  high  distinction)  in  1794; 
and  at  one  time  served  as  a  magistrate.   He 
was  huge  and  handsome  of  person,  6  feet  high, 
a  bold  rider,  with  a  great  pasdon  for  hones, 
active,  eager,  and  determined.    He  was  re- 
markable for  the  fearless  independence  of  bis 
character.    He  sought  the  turf  with  pleasure, 
ran  famous  horses,  kept  none  but  blooded  ani- 
mals, and  made  his  own  sons  break  his  oolts^ 
even  at  the  peril  of  their  necks.    Tradition  pre* 
serves  san&j  remarkable  stories  of  his  own 
dare-devil  horsemanship.    He  had  numerous 
children.    Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Georg^ 
died  the  same  month  and  year  with  himselL 
James  was  sheriff  of  Edgefield  district,  and  a 
colond  of  cavalry.    George  was  a  lawyer,  but, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  served  as  m^or  in 
the  regular  army.    William  was  a  physician, 
and  served  as  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Kew 
Orleans;   he  was  also,  for  a  single  term,  a 
member  of  congress.    Frank  died  as  colonel  of 
the  Sduda  regiment. 

BUTLER,  WiLUAM  Aluen,  a  living  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  poet  bom  in  Albany,  If.  T.,  in 
1826.  He  graduated  at  the  New  York  univer- 
dty  in  1848,  studied  his  profession  in  the  offioe 
of  his  father,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  travelled  in 
Europe  from  1846  to  1848,  and  since  his  return 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  New  York  city.  He  published 
an  academic  poem,  entitled  the  ^^Futur^^ 
in  1846,  and  has  contributed  manpr  papers  in 
prose  and  verse  to  the  ^'Democratic  Beview," 
the  "Art-Union  Bulletin,"  and  the  "literary 
World."  In  1860  he  published  a  volume  of  the 
character  of  "Ejected  Addresses,"  entitled 
"Bamum^s  Parnassus,"  and  in  1857  the  poem  of 
"Nothing  to  Wear,"  which  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  was  followed  bv  many 
imitations*  A  new  poem  by  Hr.  BuUer,  en- 
titled "  Two  Millions"  was  issued  in  the  eaxor 
inerofl868. 

BUTLER,  William  Oblaiox),  an  American 
general,  born  in  1798,  in  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.» 
wbithw  his  father,  Peroival  Butler,  a  native  of 
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Pe&BsjJvania,  who  was  made  a^I^^ai^Hs^i^^ 
doiiBg  the  war  of  1812,  had  removed  in  1784. 
The  son  was  about  devoting  himself  to  the  legal 
profesiion,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out. 
Ettljsdiig  as  a  private  soldier  in  Oapt  Hart^a 
«)mpeDy  of  Eentncky  volunteers  he  gained  dis* 
tinctioa  in  the  battles  at  Erenchtown  and  the 
iiTer  Baian,  and  having  been  for  a  short  time 
detuned  In  prison  by  &e  English,  he  was,  on 
retoraiiig  home,  promoted  to  a  oiqptainoy.  Sub- 
seqoeDtlj  he  took  a  conapicuoos  part  in  the 
htttks  of  Pensaoola  and  New  Orleans,  was 
bTOTettedmiUor.  Dec  28, 1814,  acted  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Jaokaon  from  June  17, 1816,  to 
Maj  Z\  1817,  when  he  tendered  his  resi^^iar 
tioa,  i^soming  for  the  next  25  years  the  pro- 
fesfioQ  of  the  law,  marrying,  and  residing  at 
hia  patrimoQuI  estate,  near  the  ooofluenoe  ot  the 
XeoOiokfaDd  Ohio  rivers.  From  1889  to  1848 
be  served  as  a  representative  in  congress  from 
that  distriot,  in  the  interests  of  the  democratio 
por^.  dominated  as  a  candidate  for  Rovemor 
of  Kentucky  in  1844^  he  was  defeated  bf  the 
infloeDce  of  Mr.  Ch&y.  Oreated  mi^oivgenera]^ 
Jane  29, 1848.  he  led  with  great  spirit  the  daiv 
iog  charge  at  Monterey,  and  although  wounded 
on  that  oocsnoD,  he  atUl  remained  for  several 
moQtbs  wilh  the  army.  By  resolution  of  oon« 
gres3  of  Marsh  2,  1847,  a  sword  was  presented 
to  him  in  testimcHiy  of  his  services.  On  Feb. 
18, 1^  he  sQooeeded  Gen.  Scott  in  oonunttid 
oi  the  army  in  Mezioo.  The  most  important 
operadon  diiring  hia  tenure  of  this  office  was 
tiie  defeat  of  Padre  Jarauta  and  his  guerilla 
forces  by  Gen.  Lane.  His  military  administra« 
tion  io  Mexico  was  brought  to  a  dose  on  May 
23, 1S48,  when  he  announced  the  ratification 
ofthetieatT'ofpeaceL  After  his  return  to  the 
^ted  States  he  was  nominated  in  1848  by  the 
mocrado  party  as  candidate  for  the  vice- 
Md^icy.  Geo.  Oass  being  the  candidate  for 
Jfesident,  but  -was  defeated  by  the  election  of 
GeaTsflw. 

BUTRET,  O.  D&  baron,  a  French  horticnl- 
t^  died  at  Strasbourg  in  1805.  He  was  of  a 
&o246  £umly,  bat  renounced  his  rank  and  for* 
tone  In  fivor  of  his  younger  brother.  His  book 

repriia^  ^  had  made  pr^arations  for  a 
i^9^fioent  garden  and  horticultural  school  in 
ths  Tkas^  of  Strasbourg  when  the  revolution 
obliged  lam  to  leave  France.  He  passed  to  the 
«>nrt  of  the'  elector  palatine^  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  management  of  his  gardens. 

BUn^  laaAo^  an  Irish  politician  and  lawyer, 
miat  Glenfin,  county  of  Donegal^Ireland,  1818« 
He  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  college, 
^lUin,  IB  18S3,  and  graduated  with  distincdoa 
'  1^  taking  honors  in  olasdcs  a&d  mathe^ 
■tticiw  In  May,  1836,  he  was  elected  to  the 
l^^^saorahipof  pditioai  economy  (founded  in 
^  br  Archbishop  Whately ) ;  was  called  to 
Qe  Iriahbarin  1888^  and  made  queen's  counsel  in 
^  In  thelrishstate  trials  of  1848,  Mr.  Butt 
■tjr  defeoded  several  of  the  accused.  He  waa 
i&  aklennaa  of  Dublin  for  some  y<»ar^.    In 


1850  he  unsucoesafblly  contested  the  parlia* 
mentuy  representation  of  Hayo,  and  sat  for 
Harwich  from  May  till  June,  1852.  He  was 
elected  M.  P.  for  Youghal  in  1852,  and  again  in 
1857.  Mr.  Butt  has  written  a  novel,  as  well  as 
political  pamphlets,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  '« Dublin  University  Magudne." 

BUTTAFUOOO,  Mattbo,  a  Corsican  general 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  1730  atVescovato, 
died  in  1799.  When  the  duke  de  Ohdseul 
determined  to  re-unite  Oorsica  to  France,  But- 
tafUoco  waa  one  of  his  principal  agents.  In 
1768,  when  the  Genoese  ceded  to  France  their 
chiim  to  Oorajicis  it  beins  impossible  for  the 
island  to  maintain  an  ind^>endent  existence, 
Bottafiioco  &vored  and  c(mtributed  to  its  sim* 
pie  incoiporation  into  the  French  kingdom. 
He  waa  chosen  deputy  firom  Oorsica  to  the 
states  general  in  1789,  and  there  avowed  him- 
self a  partisan  of  the  old  rd^^e.  This  course 
excited  great  displeasure  am<Mig  hiscompatriots, 
and  in  several  of  the  Oorsican  towns  he  was 
burnt  in  efiigy.  He  also  received  an  angry 
letter  from  Napoleon  himself^  then  only  a  lieu* 
tenantofarlillery  at  Auxonne. 

BUTTE,  a  northern  county  of  Oalifomia, 
horderingon  Utah,  and  having  an  area  of  about 
5,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the 
botte  mountains,  m>m  which  it  is  named,  and 
having  several  remarkable  elevations,  one  t>f 
which,  called  Table  mountain,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  castle.  The  highlands  are 
generally  covered  with  noble  pine  and  cedar 
forest^;  the  valleys  are  also  well  wooded, 
watered,  and  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  165,000  bushels  of  wheat,  210,000  of  bar* 
ley,  and  6,000  oats.  There  were  2  grist  milla^ 
16  saw  mills^  and  1  newspaper  office.  The 
county  is  exceedin^y  rich  in  minerals,  em- 
bracing  not  only  gold,  but  also  platinum,  silver, 
quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead.  In  1856,  there  wei^ 
24  large  quartz-crushing  mills  in  operation,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  river  mming 
on  Feather  river  and  its  forks  was  |490,000. 
The  annual  yield  of  ^e  placer  mines  was  esti* 
mated  at  $800,000.  Oapital,  Hamilton.  Pop. 
in  1852^572. 

BUTTE  RIVER  rises  in  Butte  co.,  Califor- 
nia,  and  taking  a  S«  S.  W.  course,  joins  the 
Sacramento  in  Sutter  oo. 

BUTTER  (Or.  ^ovrvpoy;  ^ov(,  a  cow,  and 
Tvpof,  cheese  or  coagnlum),  the  oily  matter  in 
milk,  which,  when  separated  firom  it,  is  solid  at 
prdinary  temperatures.  It  exists  in  the  milk  in 
the  form  of  globules,  and  these  tend  to  rise  from 
the  serous  part  of  liie  milk,  and  collect  in  the 
cream  on  the  sor&oe,  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  forms  about  4.5  per  cent  Mention  is  several 
times  made  oi  butter  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  word  thus 
translated  is  supposed  by  scholars  to  mean  some 
liquid  preparation  of  milk  or  cream.  The  oldest 
distinct  aUnsion  to  butter  is  by  Herodotus.  In 
the  works  of  other  writers  of  about  the  same 
period  reference  ismade.toit    TheThraciana 
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ftte  it ;  but  the  Greeks  regarded  it  as  a  wonder- 
fol  kind  of  food.  It  appears  to  have  served  as 
an  ointment,  and  to  have  been  in  very  general 
use  for  tUs  purpose  among  the  different  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  related  bj  Plutarch  that  a 
certain  Spartan  ladv  visiting  Berenice,  the  wife 
of  Dqjotarua,  the  former  smelt  so  strongly  of 
sweet  ointment,  and  the  latter  of  butter,  tiiat 
neither  could  endure  the  other.  Diosoorides 
describes  how  butter  is  made  by  agitating  the 
fattest  mUk^  as  that  of  the  sheep ;  and  Galen 
treats  of  the  comparative  qualities  of  that  made 
from  the  milk  of  different  animals ;  but  none  of 
these  early  writers  make  any  mention  of  its 
being  used  except  as  an  ointment  in  the  bath| 
or  as  a  medicine,  by  any  other  people  than  the 
Thracians  and  the  ancient  Germans.  Oheese 
appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  as  food 
lonp  before  butter,  and  to  this  day  among  the 
nations  of  southern  Europe  the  latter  article  is 
sold  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  medicine,  its  place 
as  an  element  of  food  being  occupied,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  by  vegetable  oils. — ^Milk  consists 
of  whey  or  serous  matter,  in  which  the  caseine 
or  cheese  is  held  in  solution,  and  with  which 
the  butter  globules  are  mechanically  mixed. 
When  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other  sub- 
stance these  globules  form  the  solid  butter,  but 
there  is  always  more  or  less  water  intermixed^ 
and  some  caseous  matter  also,  which  by  its  fer- 
mentation induces  the  rancidity  in  butter  long 
kept  Dr.  Thomson  found  a  sample  of  the  best 
butter  to  consist  of  water  12.79,  butter  oil  86.27, 
and  caseine  or  curd  0.94.  The  butter  oil  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  the  caseine  is  not^  The 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  may  hence  be 
ascertained  by  making  this  solution  after  the 
water  has  been  expelled  at  a  temperature  of 
212^ ;  but  if  other  ingredients  are  present,  they 
must  be  estimated  by  other  processes ;  thus  salt 
is  determined  from  the  amount  of  ash  left  by  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  butter  after  indnera* 
tion.  Batter  oil  is  a  substance  of  very  compli- 
cated composition,  in  which  no  less  than  6  dif- 
ferent organic  adds  are  detected,  and  a  sweet 
sirup  called  glycerine,  with  whicn  these  acids 
are  combined.  Bromels  found  in  100  parts  of 
butter  68  parts  of  margarine,  and  80  of  buty* 
roleine — compounds  of  marffario  and  butyro- 
leic  acids  with  glycerine.  The  remainder  was 
glycerine  divided  among  butyric,  caproic,  cap^ 
sylic,  and  capric  acids^  When  milk  or  cream 
(which  most  abounds  in  the  fat  globules)  is  agi- 
tated, as  in  the  process  of  churning,  these 
globules  are  in  part  broken  up  and  run  together, 
forming  at  last  a  mass  of  butter.  Ko  chemical 
change  is  involved  in  this,  though  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  milk  are  thus  made  to  separate  in 
part  from  each  other.  The  product  is  obtained 
from  sweet  cream,  or  from  cream  that  has  be- 
come soar,  and  as  the  latter  yields  it  more 
readily,  it  is  usually  preferred  for  churning. 
Milk  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  large 
quantity  to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  a  smoQ 
amount  of  batter ;  and  the  residue,  called 
buttermilk,  involves  a  considerable  loss,  unless 


in  localities  where  this  finds  a  more  profitable 
use  than  to  be  fed  to  swine.  Still  the  largest 
quantity  of  butter  may  be  obtained  from  the 
entire  milk.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
process  is  conducted  is  found  to  have  an  im- 
|>ortant  effect  upon  the  result,  not  only  in  the 
time  required  to  separate  the  butter,  but 
also  in  its  quality.  The  most  suitable  tem- 
perature is  found  to  be  from  SO""  to  66**  F., 
the  lower  degree  being  the  best  for  cream, 
find  the  higher  for  milk.  During  the  process 
the  temperature  rises  three  or  four  degrees. 
The  process  requires  some  experienoe  in  order 
to  conduct  it  at  the  most  advantageous  rate :  if 
butter  made  from  cream  is  more  than  an  hour 
in  forming,  it  is  apt  to  be  strong-tasted ;  and  if 
made  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  this  time,  it 
is  soft.  The  vessel  used  for  this  operation  is 
called  a  chum,  and  is  made  in  a  variety  of  forma, 
Some  of  which  are  described  in  the  article 
Ohubit.  They  are  usually  preferred  of  wood: 
but  of  whatever  material  they  may  be,  the  most 
particular  attention  is  required  to  keep  them,  as 
well  as  the  other  utensils  employed^  in  a  perfect 
state  of  deanliuess.  Even  the  making  of  butter 
by  persons  whose  hands  are  liable  to  be  moist 
by  perspiration  is  objected  to ;  and  in  all  cases,  in 
a  well-kept  dairy,  meal,  instead  of  soap,  should  be 
Used  for  washing  t!ie  hands.  The  purity  of  butter 
is  so  easily  affected,  that  even  the  place  in  which 
it  is  maae  should  be  free  from  all  bad  odor& 
When  formed  in  the  chum,  it  is  removed  to  a 
small  tub,  and  then  worked  by  kneading  it  with 
the  hands,  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water  for 
thoroughly  washing  it.  Littie  spades  are  some- 
times in  part  substituted  for  the  hands.  By  this 
operation  and  beating  it  with  the  hands,  the 
buttermilk  is,  or  shomd  be,  entirely  separated. 
If  any  remains,  the  caseine  and  sugar  contained  in 
it  are  subject  to  decomposition,  the  former  be- 
coming putrescent,  and  the  latter  changing  into 
acetic  acid,  thus  spoiling  the  butter.  If  in- 
tended to  be  kept  a  long  time,  it  may  be 
preserved  after  the  method  practised  in  India 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  dissolved 
by  heat  into  oil,  by  which  the  water  it  contains 
is  removed ;  straining  the  oil,  the  caseine  is  left 
in  the  doth ;  then  being  put  up  in  tight  bottles 
it  becomes  solid,  and  is  sabject  to  no  farther 
change.  This  is  the  substance  called  ^A^  ui 
India.  In  this  country  and  in  England  another 
process  is  adopted  for  its  preservation.  To  the 
butter  fresh  from  the  churn  a  quantity  of  fioo 
salt,  amounting  to  an  ounce  to  the  pNound,  is  add* 
ed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  This 
is  effected  to  the  best  advantage  b  v  working  in 
one-half  one  day  and  the  remainder  the  next. 
Oonmion  salt  contains,  beside  the  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  soluble  compounds  of  lime  and 
magnesia;  these  impurities  it  is  desirable  to 
remove,  which  may  be  done  by  saturating 
the  whole  with  water  suffldent  to  dissolve 
them,  but  not  any  considerable  quantity  (^ 
the  pure  salt,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and 
straining  and  drying  the  remainder  in  a  clean 
doth.  In  Lrdaad  a  miztore  of  one  part  sog* 
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ir,OB»  of  nitroy  «iid  two  of  tibe  best  ealt^  is 
Tued  instead  of  salt  aloDo,  at  the  rate  of  an 
osooetotiie  pound,  and  thefiayor  it  imparts  ia 
terj  higfalj  leoommended.    For   the   casks, 
voodeotbdj  free  of  moisture  is  essential;  ana 
if  the  pjTQllgneoiis  add  has  been  retnoTed  from 
itbvboflinftitiiaUthe  better;  if  it  remains 
inu0  wooa  it  is  liable  to  act  npon  the  salt  in 
tbe  botter,  ooQTerting  it  into  brine.    In  paokinff, 
care  is  leqoired  to  thoroughly  incorporate  each 
portion,  as  it  is  added  to  (£at  akeadj  in  the  kegy 
60  thatno  noeptades  for  air  are  left  among  the 
bitter.  The  sorface  being  made  smooth,  it  is 
covered  wiA  a  little  salt  and  a  doth  moistened 
la  brioe.— The  quantity  of  bntter  contained  in 
inilkiBTeBryTamble;  some  yielding  not  more 
than  8  pooods  to    the   100   of  milk,   and 
some  iDstaoees  being  recorded  of  more  than 
doable  this  product    Dr.  Mn^ratt  possessed  an 
Aldemej  oov  that  gave  milk  so  rich,  that 
from  14  gaDGns,  weighing  144  ponnda,  10i> 
poaods  of  butter  were  obtamed,  bemg  equal  to 
1788  per  cent,  of  the  milk.    IVom  one  cow  of 
Te^  good  quality  a  ialr  average  prodnot  of  but- 
ter is  one  pound  per  day ;  but  more  than  8 
times  this  qoantity  has  been  sometimes  obtain* 
ed  for  sereral  weeks  together.    From  the  gen- 
end  nmof  oowa  the  yidd,  however,  is  much 
kas^TaryiDg  vith  the  pasturage  and  the  feed. 
The  Sarop  cf  tie  butter  is  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  £)od  of  the  cow,  the  taste  of  the  onion 
sod  the  tonup  often  bdng  imparted  to  the  milk 
sad  its  predncts.— Ab  butter  is  sold,  it  is  some- 
tunes  found  to  be  adulterated  with  a  considera- 
ble ezeess  of  water  and  of  salt    By  the  invest 
tigitione  of  Dr.  Hassall  it  appears  that  in  the 
■it  butter  add  in  the  London  market,  water 
od  salt  are  incorporated  in  quantities  varying 
from  10  to  nearly  S5  per  cent  of  the  weight — 
^stateof  New  York  produces  about  i  of  all 
tbe  batter  tliatia  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
1S»  the  totd  product^as  90,298,07^  Ibs^  of 
Jiich  Debware  and  St  Lawrence  counties  pro- 
^  oTer  4,000,000  lbs  eadi,  and  Ohantauque, 
^^^ttogo,  Jefferson,  Orange,  and  Otsego  conn* 
•Morer3,0000001ba.each.   By  the  census  of 
m  the  product  of  butter  in  the  state  was 
7»,i^094  lbs.    The  total  value  of  the  but- 
ftt  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1860  is 
«^mSjdat  $60,185,000. 

BUTOB  XR££,  a  plant  of  the  genus  (oMla^ 
mjcoToed  by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
»hMh  Tiddg  from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a 
WMe,  hud,  and  rioh  butter,  which  will  keep  a 
T^  without  salt  Other  species,  which  have 
^Morne  property  in  a  lees  degree,  are  found 
2i  India. 

^iTJiKFLY,  the  popular  name  of  several 
g^ofinsects  of  the  order  lepidoj>teray  un- 
"?9Mng  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having  4 
^  aud  a  tongue  changed  into  a  suctorial 
^;  from  the  last  character  they  come  un- 
l^the  iub-dasa  of  hnuUllata  of  Fabricius. 
^tenn  butterfly  includes  all  the  dinnuil  lepi- 
jVaa,  or  thbse  which  fly  by  day,  of  which 
^y^^Uomdm  are  the  principal  fiamily ;  the 


other  families,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  are 
fiymphtUidoB^  lycanadtBy  and  hetperiada.  The 
crepuscular  and  nocturnal  l^idoptera  will  be 
noticed  under  the  articles  Hawk-moth  and 
Moth.  The  order  was  named  by  Linnaaus  firom 
the  Greek  wordau  Xftrir,  -idor  (scale),  and  irrtpa 
(wings),  indicating  the  characters  peculiar 
to  the  wings,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides 
with  imbricated  scales  or  feathers^  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dust  or 
powder,  but  under  the  microscope  displaying 
an  arrai^gement  as  uniform  and  characteristio 
of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  fishes  and  the 
feathers  of  burds.  The  beauty  of  this  order  has 
made  them  the  special  study  of  naturalists  and 
the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that  their  habits, 
metamorphoses,  and  structure  are  very  well 
known;  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
points  are  connected  with  thevmetamorphoses^ 
and  these  will  be  more  fiilly  alluded  to  under 
the  article  Oatebpcuulil  In  the  lepidoptera, 
the  parts  about  the  mouth  are  chimged  into 
suctorial  organs ;  the  mandibles  are  very  much 
reduced,  and  the  maaeiUm  are  transformed,  each 
into  a  semi-canal,  extensile,  and  capable  of  being 
rolled  up  ^irally,  which,  when  united,  form  the 
suctorial  organ  (lingua  tlpircM) ;  at  the  base  of 
this  organ  are  2  very  short  maxillary  palpi, 
between  which  and  the  hairy  labial  pidpi  it  is 
sheathed  when  rolled  up ;  thk  tongue,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  is  very  long  in  the  butterflies.  In 
the  caterpillar  state  these  organs  are  mastica- 
tory and  not  suctorial,  adapted  for  the  food  of 
these  voracious  larvae,  while  in  the  perfect  in- 
sect the  long  tongue  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
liquid  hon^  contained  in  the  deep  calyces  of 
flowers.  In  some  species  the  anterior  and 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  maxUha  are  provided 
with  a  considerable  numbw  of  minute  papillea, 
which  are  probably  orcans  of  taste  as  well  as 
of  exquisite  touch.  The  eyes  are  compound* 
The  abdomen  has  6  or  7  segments,  is  attached 
to  the  thorax  by  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
diameter,  and  has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor ;  the 
legs  are  6  in  number,  each  composed  of  6  parts, 
and  the  tarsus  with  6  articulations;  in  some 
genera  the  anterior  pair  are  short  and  folded 
against  the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  loco- 
motive organs.  The  ventral  nervous  system 
consists  of  7  ganglia,  the  first  2,  the  Ingest, 
belonging  to  the  thorax;  the  connecting  cords 
are  single,  except  between  the  thoracic  ganglia. 
In  the  caterpillars  the  ventral  cord  consists  of 
11  nearly  equal  ganglia;  dminff  the  pupa  state 
the  1st  and  2d.  and  the  Sd  and  4th,  are 
fbsed  together,  xorming  the  2  thoracic  gan- 
f^Af  which  send  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 
wings ;  the  6th  and  6th  are  also  fused  into  one. 
Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  traehM 
ext&admg  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  and 
<x>eninff  extemafiy  by  ttiamata  on  the  siaes  of 
the  body;  the  trunks  arising  from  the  stigmata 
open  into  two  large  lateral  canals,  from  which 
the  trachese  branch  offl  They  have  a  well- 
marked  urinary  apparatus ;  the  Malpighianor 
urinilSNroua  tubes  are  usually  6  in  number,  long, 
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free,  and  open  into  the  stomaoh  by  2  excretory 
dacts;  the  tabes  contain  cella,  disposed  in  rows, 
filled  with  very  fine  grannies  of  a  dark  or 
brownish  color;  on  the  mptore  of  the  cellS| 
Iheir  contents  pass  into  the  stomach  and  diges- 
tive canal,  and  are  either  evacnated  with  the 
feces,  or  separately  as  a  troubled  liqnid ;  it  is 
well  known  that  they  emit  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nrine,  when  bnrsting  firom  their 
papa  envelope.  The  two  sexes  are  distinct, 
and  the  racuments  of  the  s^nial  organs  exist 
in  the  yoangest  larv»,  thoagh  their  development 
takes  place  principally  daring  the  pnpa  state ; 
the  females  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  nomerouB 
and  varying  hi  form  according  to  the  species^ 
npon  sach  vegetable  sabstancesas  the  larvae  are 
to  feed  upon;  the  time  at  which  the  eggs  ar- 
rive at  maturity  colnddes  with  the  end  of  the 
pupa  state,  so  that  the  sexes  are  ready  to  unite 
soon  after  they  leave  this  state ;  this  act  accom- 
plished, both  sexes  soon  perish ;  the  spermatic 
particles  are  filiform  and  very  active.  The 
wings  are  membranous  and  veinedL  and  oov* 
ered  with  an  immense  number  of  beautiful 
scales,  varying  jn  size,  shape,  and  coloration, 
implanted  by  a  small  pedicle  resembling  the 
stem  of  a  feather.  An  idea  of  the  immense 
number  and  exceeding  minuteness  of  these 
wing-scales  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
Leeuwenhoeck  counted  400,000  on  the  small 
silk-worm  moth ;  in  a  piece  of  modern  mosaic 
-woak  there  may  be  nearly  900  separate  pieces 
in  an  inch  square,  while  the  same  extent  of  sur- 
face on  a  butterfly's  wing  may  contain  fixHn 
100,000  to  900,000:  such  is  the  wonderfhl 
superiority  of  nature's  works  to  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  human  art  The  life  of  the  butterfly 
is  a  continued  series  of  chanses  from  the  time 
of  its  leaving  the  egg  till  it  becomes  a  perfect 
insect  As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it 
begins  to  eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  in 
size  during  this  larva  state,  changing  its  skin 
several  times;  before  each  change  it  ceases  to 
eat,  remains  motionless,  and  sometimes  attaches 
itself  by  a  slight  web  to  the  under  snr&ce  of  a 
leaf;  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  bv  various  con- 
tractions of  the  whole  body,  which  separate 
the  dry  and  shriveled  covering  on  the  back, 
the  insect  escaping  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes;  sometimes  the  internal  lining  oftiie 
alimentajy  canaL  ih>m  the  mouth  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dody,  comes  away  with  tiie 
skin ;  the  latter  takes  place  most  firequentiy 
when  the  larva  is  about  to  diange  into  a  pupa, 
and  often  proves  fataL  When  the  fdl-grown 
caterpillar  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa,  nymph, 
or  chrysalis  state  (for  these  are  synonymous), 
it  ceases  to  eat,  evacuates  the  intestines,  and 
suspends  its  contracted  body  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  some  object,  either  by  its  legs,  head 
downward,  or  by  alittie  rope  of  silk:  aner  re- 
maining suspended  several  hours,  it  cnanges  its 
skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  manner  above  al- 
luded to;  the  legs,  antennss,  and  wings  are  ex- 
tended along  the  body,  and  the  whole  is 
strengthened  by  the  drying  of  the  transparent 


fluid  "v^chfiicffitaled  the  separation  of  the  skin* 
In  the  pupa  state  the  insect  does  not  eat,  and 
reoudns  perfectly  quiet ;  the  pupa  of  the  lepi- 
doptera  ib  called  "  obtected,"  because  the  fature 
Umbs  are  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  case.  The 
duration  of  the  butterflvin  the  pupa  state  de- 
pends much  on  external  circumstances;  if  this 
condition  happen  in  the  hot  period  of  snnuner, 
the  perfect  insect  may  appear  in  8  or  9  days ; 
it  may  be  prolonged  to  2  or  8  weeks,  and  may 
even  exist  during  the  whole  winter;  durlDg 
this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  condition  like  that 
of  the  hibernating  annuals,  respiration  and  cir- 
eolation  being  reduced  to  tiieir  minimum  in  the 
first  part  of  its  co^ifinement,  but  becoming  ac- 
tive toward  the  dose.  At  the  proper  time  the 
pupa  case  is  burst  open,  and  tne  perfect  ba^ 
temy  suspends  itself  with  its  new  wings  hang- 
ing downward;  after  these  have  become  devd- 
oped  fdlly  by  active  respiratioa  and  drcalation, 
the  insect  remains  at  rest  ashorttime  until  the 
external  covering  becomes  hardened,  forming 
the  dermo-skeleton;  it  is  then  the  perfect  but* 
terfly,  which  sips  the  honey  from  the  flowers, 
reproduces,  and  dies. — ^The  butterflies,  properly 
so  called,  fly  only  daring  the  day,  and  at  rest 
usually  nold  their  wings  erect;  the  antenna 
are  terminated  by  alittie  dub,  or  are  filiform  in  a 
few  genera ;  they  are  the  only  lepidoptera,  a  few 
moths  excepted,  in  which  the  lower  wings  do 
not  have  a  rigid  bristle  ot  fringe  to  retain  the 
upper  pair;  tibeur  caterpillars  have  always  16 
feet,  and  the  chrysalis  is  naked,  attached  by  the 
tail,  and  in  ffeneral  angular.  linmeuB  com* 
prised  all  the  butterflies  under  the  genDspapiliOi 
but  Latreille  divided  than  into  two  sections, 
as  follows:  Section  1  contains  all  those  which 
have  a  single  pair  of  spines  on  1^  posterior  ex* 
tremity  of  the  tibia,  the  wings  perpendicdar 
when  at  rest,  and  tne  antenna  usually  dab- 
shaped  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  filiform ;  this 
includes  the  genera  papUio  and  hetj^eriarufo^ 
of  Fabridus,  and  is  itself  divided  as  follows: 
Ist,  those  in  which  the  8d  articulation  of  the 
lower  palpi  is  sometimee  almost  wanting,  at 
others  distinct,  but  as  wdl  covered  with  scales 
as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  hooks  of  the 
tarsi  very  apparent;  some  of  them  are  6- 
footed,  all  tiie  feet  formed  for  walking,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes,  and  their 
chrysjalis  in  addition  to  the  common  posterior 
attachment  is  fixed  by  asilken  thread  across 
the  body,  or  enclosed  occasionally  in  a  large 
oocoon,  and  the  central  partition  cell  of  the 
under  win^  is  closed  underneath ;  in  the  '^ 
footed  species  the  chrysalis  is  simply  attached 
by  the  tail;  the  caterpillars  are  elongated 
and  almost  cylindrical ;  2d,  those  in  whi<^ 
the  lower  palpi  have  8  distinct  joints,  of  which 
the  last  is  nearly  naked  or  with  much  fewer 
scales  than  the  preceding  one,  the  hooks  ^ 
the  tarsi  very  small  and  scarcely  projecting,  ^ 
the  discoidal  cell  of  the  under  wings  open  be- 
hind; the  caterpillars  are  oval,  or  formed  like 
the  sow-bug;  the  chrysalis  short,  contraoted, 
smooth,  and  attached  by  a  silken  thread  aooss 
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fhe  bodf.  Seetioa  S  is  oociposed  of  epeoies 
vbose  poiterior  tibin  have  2  pairs  of  spiDes^ 
one  at  the  end  and  the  other  abore;  whose 
bwer  wings  aee  commonly  horizontal  when  at 
i»^  and  whose  antenno  often  eod  in  a  bent 
poiat;  the cateiidllarsy  few  of  which  are  known, 
fold  1^  leaves,  and  spin  within  this  oovering  a 
ttdaolken  oooood,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  de- 
veloped, smooth  and  without  angdar  projeo- 
tioos.— Among  the  Miera  of  the  1st  division  of 
flection  1  is:  Papuio  (I^itr.),  remarkaUe  for 
tb«r  degant  shapes  and  beantifbl  colors ;  those 
apotted  with  red  on  the  breast  Linn»iui  called 
efuitet  2Vmi^  or  Trqjans,  and  those  without  the 

rs  AMrif  or  Greeks.  They  are  found  in 
tropical  and  temperate  sones  of  both  hem* 
ispberea;  the  oaterpillars,  when  touched,  thrust 
fcffth  fr(xn  a  slit  in  the  let  segment  just  behind 
the  head  a  pair  of  soft  horns  joined  together 
somewhat  Mke  the  letter  T;  these  are  scent- 
ofgaaa^giTingoataa  unpleasant  odor,  and  doubt- 
less de9^;ned  £ur  ibmr  protection  agahist  flies 
and  ichaeomoBB.  Many  have  the  under  wings 
elongated,  aathe  P.  machaon  rLinn.X  a  European 
^iea  of  Isfge  size,  with  yellow  wings  spotted 
and  striped  with  black,  the  under  ones  hayins 
some  hme  spots  noar  the  posterior  edge,  one  en 
which  is  Uke  an  eye  with  red  at  the  internal 
angle  J  the  eateridllar  is  green,  with  black  rings 
dotted  with  red,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
carrot,  Ibnsd,^  Of  the  American  spedes,  one 
of  the  finest  iathe  P.  agteriat  (Oramer.),  whose 
wings  ^qmnd  about  4  inches;  it  is  of  a  black 
color,  with  a  double  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the 
laek,a  broad  band  of  yellow  spots  across  the 
vinga^and  a  row  of  yellow  q>ots  near  the  hind 
Qsgia;  the  lower  wings  are  tailed,  and  have 
Tbioe  spots  between  the  yellow  band  and  the 
outer  row  of  yellow  spots^  and  near  the  posterior 
n^  an  orange  eye-like  q>ot  with  a  black  cen- 
tre; the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny 
onoge.  This  species  is  very  numerous  in  July, 
iov&iBg  over  flowers,  especially  the  sweet- 
Beented  phlox ;  in  this  and  the  following  months 
t^  eg|^  are  laid  «ngly  on  various  umbellate 
P^ts;  the  catorplllars  have  been  found  on  the 
par^,  eaiTot,  parsnip,  celery,  and  other  garden 
T^getabfes^towluoh  tiiey  are  quite  destructive; 
^  cotte  to  their  growth  toward  the  end  of 
°cpMwr,  when  they  become  chrysalids,  in 
whidi  state  they  remain  all  winter,  being  trans- 
formed Into  butterflies  in  May  or  June  fbllowing. 
^i^<)<her  of  our  common  and  beautiful  speciea 
»  tbe  P.  fiOenar  (Fabr.),  with  tailed  greenish- 
^Mi  visgs;  the  superior  wings  with  4  or  6 
*^  ^Mts  on  the  margin,  most  oonsirfcuous 
>^eatb;  thelowerwings  highly  polidiea  green, 
^>ith  5  peari-white  spots  before  the  margin.be- 
'Bslh  with  a  broad  green  border  upon  wnich 
■»T  large  fiilvoos  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a 
l^ria^andmarkedhy  a  lateral  white  spot, 
V  shoot  5  small  white  dots  on  the  inner  edge ; 
^Ksn  hladc,  breast  dotted  with  yellow,  abdo- 
^  green  with  a  lateral  double  row  ef  whitish 
^1  the  femsle  is  the  largest,  with  brown 
^•eiaod  coppery  reflectiona.    The  P.  Turwim 


(linn.),  a  common  American  species,  somewhat 
resembles  the  P.  macJiaon  of  Europe;  the  gen- 
eral color  of  the  wings  is  yellow,  bordered  with 
black  dotted  with  yellow,  with  5  partial  bands 
of  black  anteriorly ;  on  the  lower  wings  are  6 
yellow  lunules  in  the  black  margin ;  the  and 
angle  fblvous  edged  with  white,  with  2  or  8 
gi^een  spots  near  it;  the  body  above  is  black, 
with  a  yellow  lateral  line ;  breast  yellow,  with  2 
oblique  lateral  black  lines.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  found  the  genus 
Pomoaaiitf  (Latr.).  the  females  of  which  Imve  a 
homy  boat-shaped  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  ab-^ 
domen ;  the  oaterpiUars  make  a  cocoon  of  leaves 
united  by  sUken  threads.  A  well-known  species 
in  the  fivriss  vallevs  is  the  P.  Apollo  (Linn.), 
white,  spotted  wim  black,  with  white  eye-like 
sfpots,  edged  with  red  on  the  lower  wings;  the 
caterpillar  is  velvety  black,  with  a  row  of  red 
spots  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back.  The 
genus  thais  (Fabr.)  is  characteristic  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  the  preceding  genera  the  inter- 
nal maigin  of  the  tower  wings  is  more  or  leas 
ooncave ;  in  the  genus  p<mUa  these  are  dilated 
beneath  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  a  groove. 
The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  foond  in  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  commonly 
seen  flitting  over  the  fields  and  moist  places, 
mounting  high  in  the  air  when  they  meet  a 
companion ;  the  caterpillar  has  no  protruding 
tentaoulum  on  the  neck,  and  the  onr  jsalis  is 
suspended  by  a  thre&d  passed  across  the  body. 
The  genus  jxmtia  includes  the  British  cabbage 
butterflies,  9  or  10  species,  of  a  white  or  yellow 
color  and  small  size ;  the  general  color  of  the 
caterpillars  is  green,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
very  injurious  to  the  vegetable  garden.  In 
Maasaohusetts  there  is  a  white  butterfly,  P.  ole- 
racM  (Harris),  which  hovers  over  the  cabbage, 
radish,  and  turnip  beds  about  the  last  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  depos- 
iting its  eggs;  these  are  fastened,  to  the  num- 
ber (^  8  or  4  on  each  lea^  to  the  under  surface ; 
they  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
the  caterpillars  attain  their  full  size  in  8  weeks, 
aibout  li  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green 
oolor;  they  devour  any  part  of  the  leaf;  the 
dbry sails  state  lasts  about  11  days,  so  that  the 
peifect  insects  come  out  the  latter  part  of  July, 
and  are  ready  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  brood, 
the  chrysalids  of  which  survive  the  winter  and 
come  out  in  the  following  May.  These  butter- 
flies fly  low  and  laoly  when  about  to  deposit 
theur  eggs,  and  are  eausily  caught  in  large  num- 
ben  by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmouse  and  other 
insect-eating  birds  devour  the  caterpillars  with 
avidity.  Among  the  4-footed  butterflies,  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  is  Danaia 
(Latr.),  induding  the  Fabrician  genera  of  euplaa 
and  idea,  in  which  the  antennas  are  terminated 
by  a  dub,  the  inferior  wings  rounded  and  not 
forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  the 
upper  wings  more  or  less  triangular.  J),  plex^ 
ippui  (Linn.),  a  common  and  large  North  Ainer- 
ican  spedes,  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 
dilated  Uadc  veins^  black  margin  dotted  with 
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white,  especieSly  in  the  0ii|)erior  angle  of  the 
upper  wings ;  body  black,  with  numerous  white 
dots  on  the  trunk;  the  larva  is  ringed  with 
black  and  white,  with  2  slender  processes  on 
the  anterior  and  2  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bodj ;  the  chrysalis  is  of  a  delicate  green  color, 
with  golden  dots ;  it  feeds  on  different  spe- 
cies of  cuckjnas,  and  is  abundant  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states.  In  the  genus  argynnis 
(Latr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the 
under  surface  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  deco- 
rated with  silvery  and  opaline  spots,  or  yellow 
ones  upon  a  Mtous  ground,  and  the  upper 
sur&ce  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with  spots 
or  lines  of  black  or  brown ;  the  caterpillars  are 
beset  with  spines.  In  England,  where  there 
are  several  species,  these  butterflies  are  called 
fritillaries.  The  A.  Diana  (Cramer^,  of  the 
southern  states,  though  not  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus,  is  yet  pretty  from  the  oon- 
trast  of  the  blackish  and  pale  orange  of  its  up« 
per  surface,  and  from  the  slender  silvery  Hues 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  wings ;  its 
general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a 
very  broad  ftdvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few 
blackish  spots  and  nervures.  The  genus  meli- 
tasa  was  separated  from  the  last  by  Fabricius, 
and  is  distinguished  principally  by  the  yellow 
spots  and  checkered  appearance  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  iower  wings,  and  by  the  larva, 
which  is  pubescent,  with  small  fleshy  tubercles 
on  the  body,  which  is  not  armed  with  spines. 
The  M,  myrina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  spe- 
cies found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  some- 
what resembling  the  M.  selene  of  Europe ;  the 
wiuffs  are  fulvous,  with  black  spots  ana  undu- 
lated lines ;  below  there  are  more  than  80  sil- 
very spots,  and  an  eye-like  spot  near  Ihe  base 
of  the  inferior  ones.  In  the  genus  wiTietsa 
(Fabr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antennsd  are  short  and 
broad ;  the  palpi  are  long,  curving,  and  con- 
tiguous, and  form  a  kind  of  beak ;  the  wings 
are  jagged  or  tailed  on  the  posterior  edges ;  the 
under  side  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  marked 
with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  the  caterpillars  are  armed  with  numerous 
spines,  often  live  in  company,  and  do  not  con- 
ceal themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  folded 
leaf ;  the  head  of  the  chrysalis  has  2  horn-like 
elevations  and  a  prominence  on  tibe  back  re- 
sembling a  nose,  presenting  rather  a  grotesque 
appearance  ;  in  both  sexes  the  anterior  pair  of 
feet  are  short  and  very  hairy,  and  the  2  poste- 
rior pairs  with  double  nails.  Here  belong  the 
tortoise-shell  butterfly  ( V,  urtica,  Linn.),  and 
the  following  8  other  British  species:  the 
"  Oamberwell  beauty  "  (  F.  antiopa,  Linn.),  with 
angular  wings  of  a  deep  purplish  black,  with 
a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  posterior 
edge,  and  a  row  of  blue  spots  above ;  the  '^  pea* 
cock's-eye"  (F,  lo^  Linn.),  reddish  fulvous 
above,  with  a  large  eye-like  spot  on  each 
wing^  on  the  upper  reddish  surrounded  by  a 
yellowish  circle,  the  under  blackish  surround- 
ed by  a  gray  cirde,  with  some  bluish  spot&  and 
under  the  wings  blackish;  and  the  ^^pamted 


lady  "  (F,  cardui,  God.^  more  properly  placed 
by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  genua  cyrUhia),  with 
wings  red  above,  varied  with  blade  and  white, 
underneath  marbled  with  gray,  yellow,  and 
brown,  with  5  eye-like  bluish  spots  on  their 
edges.  The  following  American  q>ecies  are 
worthy  of  mention:  The  antiopa  butterfly  (V^ 
antiopa^  Linn.),  occurring,  as  has  been  seen,  also 
in  Europe ;  this  butterfly  passes  the  winter  in 
some  sheltered  place  in  a  partially  torpid  state; 
great  numbers  are  sometimes  seen  crowded  to- 
gether in  barns,  apparently  lifeless,  with  the 
wings  doubled  together  over  the  back,  bat 
quiddy  becoming  active  on  exposure  to  heat ;  it 
comes  out  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  the 
snow  is  off  the  ground,  andmay  be  seen  sporting; 
with  torn  and  faded  wings,  early  in  March  in 
sheltered  spots;  the  caterpillars  despoil  the 
poplar,  willow,  and  elm  of  their  foliage,  on 
which  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  early  in 
June ;  they  are  black,  with  minute  white  dots, 
and  a  row  of  8  brick-red  spots  on  the  top  of 
the  back ;  being  nearly  2  inches  long,  and  armed 
with  spines,  they  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds ;  the 
first  brood  is  produced  in  June,  and  a  second  in 
August,  which  become  perfect  insects  before 
winter.  The  semicolon  butterfly  ( F.  t»^<rrt>- 
gationUy  Fabr.)  has  the  wings  on  the  upper  side 
tawny  orange,  with  brown  and  black  spots ; 
lower  wings  generally  black  above,  beneath 
reddish,  or  marbled  with  light  and  dark  brown, 
and  a  pale  golden  semicolon  on  the  middle, 
whence  the  name ;  the  wings  expand  from  2i  to 
2  J  inches,  whUe  those  of  the  preceding  are  from 
8  to  Z\  inches ;  it  appears  in  May,  and  agmnin 
August,  and  is  seen  till  the  middle  of  October 
in  sunny  places;  the  caterpillars  live  on  the 
American  elm  and  linden  trees,  and  on  the  hop- 
vine,  to  which  they  are  very  destructive;  the 
spiny  caterpillars  are  favorite  receptacles  for 
the  eggs  of  \hApteromalu$  wNMasm.  a  tiny  ohal- 
cidian  parasitic  insect  of  the  order  hytneMpUrd^ 
which  destrojrs  great  numbers  of  the  chrysalids 
in  whose  bodies  Ihe  little  maggots  come  to  mtdn- 
rity.  Smaller  species  are  the  F.  c&mma  (Harris), 
and  F  progne  (Fabr.),  which  are  much  alike, 
expanding  from  2  to  2^  inches,  above  of  a  tawny 
orange,  we  fore  wings  bordered  and  spotted 
with  black,  the  hind  wings  blackish  posteriorly, 
with  2  black  spots  in  the  middle,  and  a  row  of 
bright  orange  spots  before  the  hind  margin,  the 
under  side  marbled  with  light  and  dark  streaks, 
with  a  silveiy  comma  in  the  former  species, 
and  a  silvery  L  in  the  latter,  on  the  middle  of  the 
hind  wings;  the  caterpillars  are  very  mum 
alike,  being  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddi^  head, 
white  spines  tipped  with  black,*  and  a  row  of  4 
rusty  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body;  tiiey  aare 
found  on  the  American  ehn  in  August  The 
genus  nymphalii  (Latr.),  or  apatura  (Fabr.X 
oontains  some  very  large  and  beautifbl  species; 
the  anterior  feet  are  useless  for  looomotioiif 
and  the  abdomen  is  received  in  a  groove 
fomaed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lower  win^; 
the  "caterpillars  are  less  spiny  than  in  the 
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meeAog  genera.  The  poiple  emperor  of 
£iirape^  A,  irU  (Lhau)^  lua  Yerj  strong  and 
tinck  wings,  ana  is  eapable  of  a  high  and 
loDg-sostained  flight;  instead  of  the  zigzag 
motions  of  oommon  butterflies,  the  species  ot 
this  genofl  soar  in  a  steady  manner  like  a  bird 
of  prej;  from  their  flying  over  the  tops  of 
forest  trees,  they  are  difficolt  to  capture,  and 
therefore  highly  prized  by  ooUectors;  M. 
Godart  has  deacribisd  more  than  260  different 
q>eGie^  some  of  which  are  fonnd  in  this  oonn- 
tfy.  In  the  genus  morpho  (Fabr.),  peonHar  to 
Soath  Amftrica^  the  antenme  are  almost  filiform ; 
in  this  are  inolnded  some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  the  kfpidoptera.  In  the  genus  hippa/rchia 
(F^br.),  Qtwiifrua  (Latr.),  the  antennss  end  in 
slight  knobby  or  elongated  swellings:  the  an- 
terior feet  are  shorty  the  hind  pairs  with  double 
iiai]%  the  internal  margin  of  the  wings  ezca- 
Yated  to  rsceive  the  abdomen,  and  tiie  middle 
disooidal  oell  dosed  post^orly ;  the  caterpillar 
has  no  spines,  but  is  downy,  with  the  posterior 
extremity  forked.  It  contains  many  species, 
the  wings  of  whidi  are  often  ornamented  with 
beaotifm  eye-like  ^oU ;  they  frequent  dry  lo- 
ealitiea,  over  which  they  fly  in  a  jerking  and 
soddea  manner.  The  H.  AnJromacM  (Hubner), 
freqiieiitxQg  the  southern  and  south-western 
fitatoe^  has  the  wings  browi^  with  submarginal 
blaekwh  ^Kits,  beneath  paler,  with  a  series  of 
fije-like  tspota.  The  JOT.  semidea  (Say),  about  2 
inches  in  extent  of  wings,  is  of  a  brown  color, 
the  lover  wings  marbled  below  with  black  and 
whiie ;  it  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of  the 
White  moontains  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  ac- 
cordini^  to  Say,  seems  to  be  confined  to  that 
ngiflou — ^In  the  2d  division  of  the  Ist  sec- 
tion are  several  small  6-footed  butterflies 
bekMBging  to  the  fiunily  of  lycanadm  ;  the  cater- 
pilLars  are  short  and  almost  oval,  with  feet  so 
abort  that  they  seem  to  g^de  rather  than  walk^ 
and  tbey  secure  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and 
a  sSken  loop  across  their  bodies.  Here  belongs 
the  geiras  a/rgu9  (Lam.),  which  contains  many 
small  species  of  an  azure  blue  color,  variegated 
with  black  and  white.  The  genus  M^otna^t.), 
bdongs  to  America;  polyonvmatUM  (Fabr.)  is 
named  from  the  beautiful  eye-like  spots  of  the 
under  aar&oe  of  the  wings,  which  are  generally 
blae  above  in  the  males,  and  brown  in  the  fe» 
males.  The  genus  lyecma  (Fabr.)  includes  the 
spicgidid  little  snedes  called  ''  c(»pers  "  by  col« 
ieetora.  According  to  A.  and  0.  Speyer,  the 
lyemnadiB  and  eryeinada  belong  to  the  division 
of  heUfifpoda,  in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of 
adifierent  form  in  the  2  sexes;  in  the  latter, 
tiM  males  possess  cleaning  paws ;  in  the  former, 
the  males  want  daws  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  and 
the  <dew  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  point. — ^The  2d 
seetioQ  of  diumal  lepidoptera  includes  the 
UxnSij  of  hmpmad(B^  which  frequent  grassy 
places,  flying  short  dUtanoes  in  a  ierking  man* 
oar,  whence  they  are  called  *^wippers"  by 
Eo^iflh  writers.  The  hMperia  maUa  rPabr.) 
feeds  on  the  mallows,  whose  leaves  it  folds  up, 
and  in  whioh  it  is  changed;  the  wings  are  in* 
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dented,  blackish  brown  above,  witli  white  dots 
and  spots,  beneath  greenish  gray  with  similar 
irregiuar  epota ;  the  caterpillar  is  gray,  with  a 
black  head  and  4  yellow  points  on  the  first  ring^ 
which  is  narrowed;  the  chrysalis  is  black, 
slightly  powdered  with  blue.  In  the  genus 
wdamtu  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  is  the  B.  Mynu 
(Tabr.)  of  this  country;  it  expands  from  2  to  2^ 
inches,  and  is  of  a  general  brown  color ;  the 
1st  pair  of  wings  with  a  transverse  band  and  a 
few  spots  near  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow  color ; 
the  hind  pair  with  a  short  rounded  tdl,  and  a 
broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle  beneath. 
This  large  and  handsome  spedes  appears  about 
the  midole  of  June,  hovering  over  sweet-scent- 
ed flowers;  it  flies  so  rapidly  and  strongly,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  take  it  without  iigury ;  the  fe- 
males lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
locust  (roHnia  peeudaeaeia)  and  £.  tiseoea; 
hatdied  in  July,  they  roU  themselves  in  a  cover- 
ing of  the  leaves,  as  a  protection  from  the 
weather  and  birds;  the  fbll-grown  caterpillar 
is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  pale  gi;een  color, 
with  transverse  streaks  of  darker  green,  with  a 
red  neck  and  head;  each  lives  in  its  own  case, 
one  end  of  which  is  left  open  for  egress  at  nighty 
at  which  time  it  feeds;  they  remain  as  chrys- 
alids  in  their  leafy  cocoons  during  the  winter ; 
the  viscid  locust  is  sometimes  completely  strip- 
ped of  its  leaves  by  this  caterpillar.  Of  the  genus 
tirania  (Fabr.),  Mr.  Swainsonsays  the  butter- 
flies  comprising  it  '^are,  perhaps,  the  most 
splendid  insects  in  creation.  No  art  can  effec- 
tually represent  the  changeable  and  resplendent 
green  which  relieves  the  vdvet  black  of  the 
wings,  and  which  varies  with  every  change  of 
light.  The  lypical  species  are  found  in  tropical 
America,  where  they  fly  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  perform,  like  their  prototypes  the  swallows, 
annual  migrations." — ^The  butterflies  are  to  in- 
sects what  tiie  humming  birds  are  to  the  feath- 
ered tribes,  the  analogy  holding  good  not  only 
in  their  brilliant  colors  and  manner  of  flight,  but ' 
also  in  the  nature  of  their  nntrimenl^  the  honey- 
ed juices  of  the  flowers.  The  happy  life  of  l^e 
butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  from 
one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resembles  that 
of  professed  pleasure-seekers,  the  ^'  butterflies 
of  nshion,"  whose  only  object  is  eidoyment 
whose  existence  is  a  bliuok,  and  whose  lives  add 
nothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity ;  they  are 
mere  useless  consumers  of  the  products  of  other 
men's  labors ;  a  whole  generation  dies,  and  is 
deservedly  forgotten.  From  the  transformations 
of  the  butterfly,  natural  theology  has  drawn  one 
of  the  most  simple,  beautiful,  and  convincing 
arguments  fbr  an  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
We  see  the  airy,  brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived 
from  the  crawling,  disgusting,  and  voracious 
caterpillar— a  worm  transformed  into  a  sylph — 
a  change  that  no  one,  unless  it  had  been  ac- 
tually seen,  would  bdieve  possible.  Seasoning 
fh>m  analogy,  this  emblem  of  the  butterfly  has 
seemed  typical  of  the  change  of  the  corruptible 
into  the  incorruptible  after  death ;  the  grovel- 
ling human  desires  are  represented  by  the  creep* 
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ing  caterpillar;  in  the  ohrysalifl  we  liare  pre- 
sented to  us  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the 
tomb ;  and  in  the  butterfly  we  recognize  a  new- 
bom  existence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  im- 
perfections of  the  earthly  and  finite,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  pleasures  of  immdrtality. 

BUTTERMILK,  the  liquid  which  remiuna 
after  separating  the  butter  from  milk  bj 
churning.  It  consists  of  the  thin  portion  of 
the  milk  with  the  caseine  or  curd  intermixed 
and  some  butter  oil  When  cream  is  used 
for  churning,  the  buttermilk  is  much  richer 
than  if  the  entire  milk  is  employed,  and  does 
not  so  readily  sour.  Sweet  buttermilk  is 
much  esteemed  by  many  as  a  pleasant  and  nu- 
tritious drink.  In  BcoUand  it  is  brought  into 
the  cities  for  sale  like  other  milk.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  a  yery  good 
quality  of  bread. 

BUTTERS,  in  chemistry,  the  name  giyen  by 
the  alchemists  to  certain  salts,  genenlly  chlo- 
rides of  the  metals,  which  haye  the  consistency 
of  butter,  ^uch  as  butters  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
tin,  dec.  The  name  is  still  retained  in  some  oi 
the  pharmacopcdias.  In  yegetable  chemistry 
it  is  applied  to  fixed  oils  extracted  from  yegeta- 
ble products,  which  at  common  temperatures 
concrete  and  became  solid.  Such  are  the  oils 
of  the  nutmeg,  cocoa,  Ao. 

BUTTES,  a  yillage  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Neufch&tel.  -Situated  in  a  narrow  yaliey,  and 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  its  position  is 
such  that  during  many  months  of  the  year  its 
inhabitants  neyer  see  the  sun.    Pop.  1,200. 

BUTTISHOLZ,  a  yillage  and  parish  of  Switz- 
erland, canton  of  Lucerne.  In  its  yidnity  is  a 
remarkable  mound  called  Englanderhtlbel,  or 
"Englishman's  hillock.^'  It  is  the  graye  of  8,000 
Englishmen,  followers  of  Engnerrand  de  Ooucy, 
son-in-law  of  Edward  III.  and  earl  of  Bed- 
ford. This  nobleman,  in  the  course  of  a  quar- 
rel with  Leopold  of  Austria,  began  to  deyastate 
the  Swiss  cantons,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
the  peasants  near  Buttisholz,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  troops  out  to  pieces  (1375). 

BUTTMANN,  Pmupp  Kabl,  a  German  phi- 
lologist, bom  at  Fronkfortron-the-Main,  Dec.  7, 
1764,  died  in  Berlin,  June  21, 1829.  He  fin- 
ished his  education  at  G6ttingen,  and  in  1788 
was  appointed  assistant  librarian  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  but  was  constrained  to  turn  schoolmas- 
ter in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  sal- 
ary. Experiencing  the  want  of  a  good  element- 
ary Greek  grammar,  he  published,  in  1792,  a 
small  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  during 
his  lifetime  went  through  20  editions.  In  1808, 
when  the  new  uniyersity  was  opened  in  Berlin, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  professors.  He 
subsequently  published  an  etymological  and  an 
intermediate  Greek  grammar.  The  latter  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Robinson, 
and  the  elementary  grammar  by  Mr.  Edward 
Everett. 

BUTTON,  an  article  used  for  the  fiistening 
of  clothing  and  for  ornament  Buttons  may  be 
divided  into  2  Aiiwff^*?^  those  with  fl^i^wifa  or 


loops  for  fastening  them  to  garments,  andthos^ 
wiuiout.    The  manufacture  of  these  useM  ar- 
ticles inyolyes  various  prooesses,  some  of  them 
very  interesting,  and  varying  accordiDg  to  the 
materials  used.    These  are  metal,  horn,  6h^ 
glass,  mother-of-pearl,  jet,  and  whalebone,  be- 
side the  woven  stuffo  which  are  emplojed  for 
covering  button  moulds.    Birmingham  is  the 
most  noted  place  in  the  world  for  the  maniif&Cr 
ture  of  buttons.    In  this  country  it  is  eztensiTe- 
ly  carried  on  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  in 
iEasthampton.  Mass.    The  principal  manulac- 
tories  in  the  latter  place  were  established  aboat 
1849  by  Samuel  Williston  and  Co.,  who  had 
previously  owned   similar   establishments  in 
HaydenviUe,  in  the  same  state.    They  give 
employment  to  260  hands,  consume  amnuUy 
$76,000  worth  of  stock,  and   produce  from 
$176,000  to  $200,000  worth  of  buttons.   Re- 
cently an  excellent  button  has  been  made  in 
Kew  Brunswick  from  India-rubber.    In  the 
manufacture  of  gilt  buttons,  brass  contaimng 
very  little  idnc  is  used.    This  is  furnished  to 
the  button-maker  in  strips,  out  of  which  the 
disJcs  are  cut  by  a  machine.    This  proo^  is  bo 
rapid  that  one  person  can  prepare  ahoat  IS 
gross  in  an  hour.    The  preparingof  the  shanks 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.    They  aie  made 
of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  being  put  into  a  ma- 
chine, in  which  one  end  is  pushed  forward 
gradually  to  a  pur  of  shears,  and  the  wire  is 
cut  off  in  small  pieces.    It  is  then  bent,  and 
being  compressed  between  the  jaws  of  a  Tioe, 
forms  an  eye.    A  small  hammer  next  strikes 
the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  rendering 
the  shank  ready  for  use.     The  labor  of  fasten- 
ing these  to  the  button  is  performed  by  women. 
When  properly  adjusted,  a  Uttle  solder  and 
rosin  are  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  two 
come  in  contact,  which  melts  on  being  heat- 
ed, and  on  cooling  firmly  miites  them.  The 
buttons,  after   thorough    cleansing,  are  now 
ready  for  being  omammited,  either  silvered  or 
gilded,  as  may  be  desired.    If  the  former,  a 
mixture  of  silver  in  solution,  salt,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  with  some  other  ingredients,  mast  be 
stirred  together,  and  the  buttons  washed  wiUi 
this  preparation.     For  gilding,  great  care  is 
necessary.    An  amalgun  of  gold  leaf  and  mer- 
cury is  used.     This  is  gently  heated,  poured  into 
cold  water,  and  then  strained  through  wash-lea^ 
ther  to  remove  the  excess  of  mercury.  Theporj 
tion  left  in  the  leather  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitrio 
acid,  and  applied  to  the  buttons.    (See  Gxlding-I 
To  so  great  a  degree  of  refinement  was  this  arl 
carried  in  Birmingham,  that  three  pennyworth 
of  gold  was  made  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons 
The  thickness  of  the  precious  metal  could  no 
hence  have  exceeded  the  71-7^^7  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
next  process  is  to  f^  them  fVom  all  the  mercor 
by  heat   For  this  purpose  they  are  thrown  int 
a  wire  cage  within  a  f  arnaoe  constructed  in  sue 
a  manner  that  the  mercurial  vapor  is  conducts 
into  a  vessel  containing  water,  in  which  it 
condensed.    This  is  termed  drying  off    Bu 
niahing  completes  the  work.    As  the  fashion  < 
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boteons  is  ooii0tni%  €ihftwgiiig>  ndv  farms  and 
nev  matoriab  are  always  ooming  into  use. 
lloDlds  oovered  with  silk,  Telvet,  £c^  hare  of 
late  in  a  meaaoie  aoperseded  the  gilt  battoiuL 
— BnttoDS  without  anankB  are  made  of  simple 
disks  d  h«n,  wood,  or  other  material,  with 
holes  drilled  throagh  them,  by  means  of  lathesy 
for  the  porpoae  of  sewing  them  on. 

BUTTOX  Thomas,  an  English  navigator  in 
the  earlj  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  sue- 
oessorof  Hodson  in  ezplorins  the  N.  E.  coast 
of  North  Amerioa.    He  sailed  in  1612  with  2 
Teasels,  the  Besolntion   and  the  Discovery, 
jMsed  tbrooffh  Hndson^s  straits,  and  was  the 
fiisttoTeaohland  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
hay.  l^e  point  which  he  touched  was  in  lat. 
62^,  aod  vai  named  by  him  Carey's  Swan's 
Nest  Being  obliged  to  winter  in  this  region, 
he  seleotod  a  position  near  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
first  named  by  him  KeLson's,  alter  the  master 
of  his  sbb.     Every  precaution  was  taken 
igUDst  eold  and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of 
the  dimatd  oecasioned  much  suffering  to  his 
erew^aadvasiktaltoafewof  them.    During 
the  aeit  sonuaer  he  expbred  and  named  sev- 
eral plAoei  QQ  the  coast  of  Hudson's  bay,  and 
adrandDg  to  the  lat.  66°,  became  convinced  of 
the  posabiilitj  of  the  north-west  passage. 
BUTTONWOOD.    See  Plakb  Tmnt 
BIJTIRESSE&,  props  or  supports  on  the  out- 
side to  rery  tall  atanctures,  such  as  bridges 
which  bear  a  heavy  auperstmctore.    In  Gothic 
sn^hilectore  a  pilaster,  pier,  or  masonry  added* 
to  sad  standing  out  £rom  the  exterior  of  a  walL 
BOn^  the  name  of  the  hinges  used  for 
doon.   These  are  cat  out  from  strips  of  iron 
vfarssBintheiSarm  of  3  blanks  of  equal  size, 
irinch  by  bending  rollers  are  each  turned  over 
along  a  part  of  one  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  c^indri- 
^  cavity  for  the  insertbn  of  the  pin  which 
«Ms  them  together,  and  on  which  the  parts 
tara.  Theportionof  metal  which  would  have 
Btde  the  cylinder  the  whole  length  of  the  edge 
is  cut  out,  that  the  2  parts  may  fit  into  each 
^^«  By  improved  processes  recently  intro- 
BOfied  they  are  now  commonly  made  by  casting 
^'^^  brass  or  iron  into  the  form  above  de- 
^^^^  aod  the  cast-iron  is  afterward  com* 
3u>Bly  oonTerted  into  malleable. 

Wrna,  a  central  county  ci  G^rgia,  bound- 
^  £.  by  the  Ockmnlgee  river,  watered  by  sev* 
f^  cneb,  and  liaving  an  area  of  about 
»0  aq.  m,  it  baa  a  moderately  uneven  sur- 
^  ttd  a  fertile  soil  The  productions  in 
i^O  vere  224,980  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
01^  of  sweet  potatoes.  24,690  of  oats,  4,110 
safes  of  cotton,  and  1,540  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
Y»e  6  aaw  nulla,  5  grist  mills.  1  woollen  &c- 
^1 S  tsDneriea,  13  churches,  and  211  pupils 
xifiidiiig  pnbfic  schools.  The  county  was 
Siaed  in  honor  of  Oapt  Samuel  Butts,  an  offi- 
f  m  the  war  of  1812.  Capital,  Jackson. 
2-  »  1855,  e,888,  of  whom  8,076  were 
*t^ei 

^JJTTUKA,  Antobio,  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
KlakMina,  March  27, 1771,  died  in  Paris, 


Ang.  28, 1882.  He  waa  educated  at  Yerona, 
and  early  made  himself  known  by  various 
poems,  and  also  by  hia  novel  of  '^The  Two 
Travellers."  When  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  French 
partjr  in  Italy,  and  received  fhnn  Napoleon  the 
appomtment  of  secretary  general  of  the  con- 
gress of  Venice.  After  the  treaty  of  Oampo 
Fomdo  he  removed  to  France,  and  became 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature 
at  St.  Oyr.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres  at  Man- 
tua^ and  was  subsequently  employed  in  several 
pohtical  offices.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Yenice 
and  of  Italian  literature,    m 

BUTYRIO  AOnX  one  of  a  number  of  adds 
which  are  produced  by  the  acti(Mi  of  caseine 
in  milk  upon  the  sugar  it  also  contains; 
lactic  add  bdng  first  formed,  and  this  by  its  de> 
composition  producing  butyric  and  carbonic 
acids  and  hydrogen.  Its  chemical  formula  is 
0,H,03  +  HO.  It  is  the  substance  which  gives 
theranksmeUtoranddbulAer.  When  obtained, 
as  it  may  be  from  butter  and  firom  sugajr,  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dear,  oily,  volatile  fluid.  It 
combines  with  bases,  and  forms  crystalline  salts, 
which  possess  no  taste.  The  compound  of  this 
add  and  glycerine,  ako  contained  in  butter,  is 
called  butyrine. 

BUXAB,  or  Baosab,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  district  of  fihahabad,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
about  60  miles  below  Benares.  Pop.  estunated 
at  about  8,000.  It  is  a  large  town,  with  houses 
buUt  after  the  usual  Indian  fashion  of  mud  and 
thatch,  a  few  bungalows  of  somewhat  better 
character  occupied  by  Europeans,  a  good  bazaar, 
and  some  handsome  mosques.  On  an  eminence 
near  the  river  is  a  small  fort,  now  dismantled. 
It  is  on  the  line  of  the  railway  under  construction 
from  Calcutta  to  Agra  and  Ddhi.  Buxariscde- 
brated  for  a  victory,  whidi  confirmed  the  British 
in  the  possession  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  obtained, 
Oct.  28, 1764,  by  M%|or  (afterward  Sir  Hector) 
Munro,  with  a  force  of  867  Europeans  and  6,215 
sepoys,  over  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  60,000 
men,  commanded  by  Meer  Ooasim  (or  Oossim 
AH  Khan)  and  Sujah  ud  Dowhih,  vizier  of  Oude. 
After  an  action  of  8  hours'  duration  the  Mogul 
force  gave  way,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Britidi 
to  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  stream  2  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  To  save  the  bulk  of  his 
army  and  treasure,  the  vizier  caused  this  bridge 
to  be  destroyed  before  the  entire  body  had 
crossed,  thus  sacrificing  2,000  of  his  rearguard, 
but  effectually  checkmg  the  pursuit.  The 
British  loss  was  847  men ;  that  of  the  enemy 
amounted  .to  about  4,000,  bedde  188  cannon. 

BUXHOWDEN,  FansDRicH  Wii^hslm,  count, 
a  Russian  general  of  Livonian  descent,  bom 
Sept.  14,  1750,  at  Magnusdal,  died  Aug.  28, 
1811,  at  his  estate  of  Lohde  in  Esthonia. 
He  owed  his  first  advancement  to  Count 
Orloff  and  to  a  rich  marriage,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  for  many  years  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  Italy  and  Germany.    In  1789  he 
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was  made  general,  and  in  the  next  year  oon- 
ducted  with  snoceaB  the  campaign  against  the 
Swedes.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the  army 
in  the  war  against  Poland,  was  in  the  storming 
of  Praga  nnder  finwaron^  was  soon  after  ap* 
pointed  to  the  administnition  of  Poknd,  and 
stUl  Liter  to  the  position  of  militarf  governor 
of  Bt  Petersburg.  He  was  for  a  slwrt  time  in 
disgrace  and  retired  to  Germany,  but  was  re- 
stored to  his  offices  npon  the  death  of  Panl  L 
At  Aosterlitz  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Bnssians,  and  in  1808  led  a  sacoessfol  ex- 
pedition against  the  Swedes. 

BUXTON  (Lat  Buea$tenwn\  a  market  town 
and  fashionable  watering  place  of  England,  in 
the  parish  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  situated  in 
a  deep  valley,  81  miles  W.  N.  W.  ox  Derby  and 
160  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,285.  It 
oonsisia  of  a  new  and  an  old  town,  the  former 
of  which  is  the  best  built  and  contains  the  most 
interesting  edifices.  Its  chief  architectural 
beauty  is  the  crescent,  a  range  <^  buildings  in 
the  Grecian  style  eActed  by  the  5th  duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  177^*86.  They  comprise  hotels, 
a  ball-room,  a  library,  lod^^  houses,  a  bank, 
arcade,  promenade,  and  a  long  range  of  stables 
with  a  covered  riding  gsllery  160  yards  round. 
Near  by  is  the  ''  Old  Hall"  (now  an  inn),  where 
Kary,  queen  of  Scots,  once  had  her  residence. 
It  was  built  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom 
the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen  was  in- 
trusted by  Elizabeth.  The  parish  church  is  a 
modem  edifice  of  great  beauty.  There  are  fdso 
several  chapels,  2  schools,  and  fine  public  waJks. 
The  chief  attraction  of  Buxton,  however,  is  its 
mineral  waters.  They  are  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  cases  of  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 
They  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and  charged  with 
nitrogen.  Their  temperature  Is  lower  than  that 
of  the  Bath  waters,  being  about  100^  F.,  and  one 
of  the  wells  has  a  double  pump  by  which  either 
hot  or  cold  water  may  be  obtained  within  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.  There 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  behind  the  crescent. 
Baths,  both  public  and  private,  are  numerous^ 
and  there  is  a  charitable  subscription  fund, 
called  the  '^  bath  charity,"  by  which  from  1,000 
to  1,200  poor  invalids  are  annually  maintained 
for  one  month  while  using  the  waters.  The  fash- 
ionable season  extends  from  June  to  October, 
and  the  town  is  then  viated  by  tram  12,000  to 
14,000  persons.  The  vidnity  abounds  in  charm- 
ing scen^  and  has  many  natural  curiosities. 
Half  a  mile  distant  is  a  large  and  remarkable 
stalactitic  cavern  called  Poole's  Hole,  and  not 
fiur  off  is  the  Diamond  hilL  so  named  from  a 
profu^on  of  cratals  found  in  its  soU  which 
are  sometimes  oignified  by  the  name  of  Buxton 
diamonds.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  lime-burning  and  the  manu&cture  of  alabas- 
te^spsr,  end  other  ornaments. 

BUXTON,  JsDBDiAB,  an  English  mental  cal- 
culator, bom  at  Ehnton,  Derbyshire,  in  1706, 
died  in  1775.  He  could  not  vrrite,  but  pos- 
iessed  agreat  fiMitity  inperfoxming  mental  arith- 


metical calculations.    He  seemed  unabls  to  eon* 
sider  any  thing  save  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  its  constituent  parts.    He  heard  a  semun, 
but  remembered  nothing  of  it  except  the  «zact 
number  of  words  it  contained,  wMch  he  had 
counted.    If  the  size  of  an  otjept  were  named, 
he  would  instantly  declare  how  many  hain'- 
breadths  it  contained.    If  an  interval  of  time 
were  stated,  he  would  as  rapidly  state  the  nam- 
ber  of  minutes  and  seconds  it  was  composed  d 
He  scarcely  had  a  system  of  calculation,  as,  from 
his  own  obscure  explanation,  his  method  ¥83 
clumsy  and  circuitous,  though  the  opentioo 
was  extremely  swift.    He  wa&ed  to  London  to 
have  a  sight  of  the  king,  and  was  examined 
by  the  royal  society,  who  asked  him:  *^Ini 
body  whose  8  sides  are,  ren>eotively,  28,145,789 
yards,  6,642,782  yards,  and  64^965  yards,  how 
many  cubical  eiffhthsofan  inch  are  there?"  His 
reply,  calculated  at  once  without  one  figure  hav- 
ing been  written  down,  was  found  to  be  oozrect 
When  taken  to  see  Garrick  perform  Richard  IIL, 
he  amused  himself  by  counting  the  nnmherof 
words  spoken,  and  how  many  each  perfonner 
uttered  req>ectively.    Except  with  reject  to 
this  mastery  of  numbers,  his  intellect  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 

BUXTON,  Sm  Thokab  Fowell,  a  British 
legislator  and  philanthropist,  bom  at  Castle 
Hedingham,  Essex,  April  1, 1786,  died  at  hia 
residence  near  Aylshani,  Feb.  19, 1846.    He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  JDonnybrook,  and  subse- 
quently at  Trimty  college,  Dublin.    At  the  age 
of  21  he  married  Miss  Gtimey ;  by  this  mairiage 
he  became  brother-in-law  to  jus.  Elizabeth  Frf . 
In  1808  he  became  a  derk,  in  1811  a  partner, 
and  soon  after  principal  manager  of  the  brev* 
ery  of  Truman,  Hanbnry.  and  Oo.,  of  I/>ndoD. 
Locally  connected  with  tne  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Spitalfields,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  were  so  apparent  to  him  that,inlB16, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  a  public  meeting,  by 
which  £44^000  was  ooUeoted  for  thdr  relieL 
Prison  discipline  also  interested  him,  and,  iu 
coi\Jnnction  with  Mrs.  Frr  and  Mr.  Hoare,  ^ 
brothei^in-law,  he  personally  examined  into  the 
state  of  British   prisons,  and  published  the 
result  of  his  inquiry.  From  tiiis  came  the  prison 
discipline  sodety,  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  evils  pointed  ont.    From  1818  to 
1887,  when  he  wasdefeated  by  Mr.  Yilliera,^. 
Buxton  was  member  of  parliament  for  1?ej- 
mouth.    For  this  period  of  nearly  20  years,  he 
was  constant  in  his  attendance,  and  a  freqQ«D^ 
speaker.    Prison  disdpline,  the  amelioration  of 
the  criminal  law,  the  sappression  of  lotterie^ 
the  abolition  of  ffindoo  widow-burning,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  sobjects  on  which 
he  was  always  earnest,  and  sometimes,  ftow 
that  earnestness,  almost  eloquent.    He  oordiall) 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Wilberfbroe  on  the  anti 
slavery  question,  and  suooeeded  him  as  recognii 
ed  paruamentary  leader  of  the  party ;  Brooghani 
Lushington,  Macaulay,  Maokmtosh,  and  othe 
able  liberals,  strongly  supporting  him.    He  va 
a  member  of  the  legialatare  whidh,  in  1839 
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ibbfiAed  colonial  dayeiy,  looting  £80,000,000 
to  eompeiDsate  the  slaye-o  wnera.  After  he  left 
tiflrfameiit  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a 
book  against  the  African  dave  trade.  Hislastao- 
tiro  part  in  public  hafiineas  was  to  participate  in  a 
moetuig,  held  at  Exeter  haU,  in  1840,  nnder 
the  prasidenoy  of  Prinoe  Albert^  which  led  to 
the  expedition  to  the  Niger  in  the  following 
jm.  His  memoirs,  which  indnde  an  anto- 
Mography,  appeared  in  1648,  edited  b/  Mr. 
Cfeariestnxton. 

6UXT0RF,  JoBurv,  a  German  orientalist 
bom  at  Oamen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec  25, 1664,  died 
cf  the  league  in  Basel  Sept  18, 1029.  He  was 
profeseor  at  Basel,  and  the  most  eminent  orien* 
tal  and  Greek  scholar  of  his  day.  His  most 
important  works  arq  the  Hebrew  Bible  with 
the  rabMmcal  and  masoretic  notes,  a  He- 
brew grammar,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Ohaldee  lex* 
ieon.  He  was  a  OalriniBt. — Johaitn,  his  son, 
bora  m  Basel,  Ang.  18, 1599,  died  there  Ang. 
16, 166^  sQOoeeded  his  liither  in  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Basel,  and  ocoapied  it  for  84  years 
Qxlil  bis  death.  The  same  diair  was  filled  by  ids 
son  and  his  nephew  saccessiyely  during  68 
years  longer,  making  a  combined  oconpanoy  of 
this  pcofeaBlonal  chair  by  the  Bnxtorf  flunily 
lor  an  Tmbccken  period  of  140  years. 

BUTUEDEBlfH,  a  little  town  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Bosporna.  sitoated  in  the  midst  of 
a  )^rgej  deep-booomed  valley.  It  is  the  summer 
raaidenoe  <^  the  Christian  embassies  at  Oonstan-  ' 
tinople,  and  its  gardens  and  palaces,  not  less 
than  its  natural  beaoty  and  coohiess,  make  it  a 
&Torite  promenade  ground.  A  group  of  plane 
trae^  the  most  aplendid  on  the  Bosporus, — ^the 
BiBrian  palace,  distinguished  by  the  regularity 
cf  its  arehiteotore^  and  the  eztenslye  gardens 
of  Baron  HfLbsoh,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
The  tradttkn  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  oicamped 
here  with  faiB  army  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  orig- 
JMlreeords  of  the  crusades. 

BUZEH,  a  provittceof  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kioo  Soa  It  is  sQMurated  irom  Niphon  by  the 
strait  cf  Yan  der  Oapellen,  and  comprises  28  isl- 
aDd&  aU  mumportant. 

BUZZABD  (buU4mina%  the  4th  sub-family 
cf  the  birds  of  prejj/dleiniidm.  Beak  moder- 
ate, hooked  from  the  base;  tail  equal  The 
bmiiaKis  agree  with  the  hawks  and  falcons,  snb- 
familwa  S  and  8,  aecipitrina  and  fdleonina^  in 
fasnng  tite wings  short,  and  the  bill  crooked  from 
the  base.  They  difbr  from  them  both,  in  hav- 
ing the  bin  somewhat  longer  and  weaker,  and 
wintiBg  the  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  which 
is  oie  of  the  principal  diidnctions.  There  is, 
however,  some  apfKroximation  to  this  tooth  in 
^be  &8t  genns,  ietmUt^  which  has  the  edge  of 
tie  upper  mandible  somewhat  angularly  fes- 
tooned, or  subdentionlated,  and  the  lower  one 
^stineCly  notched.  In  the  whigs  of  the  buz- 
flida,12»e  8d  and  4th  quill  feathers  are  the  long- 
M;  in  the  fUcons  the  Sd;  and  in  the  hawks 
fta  4di.  This  sub-CunUy  is  not  numerous.  It 
eoBtaxna  but  4  genera,  iotinia^  &ireuiy  pemiiy 
Arf  hfUdo^    Of  ti&e  first  genus,  ioUnia^  there  ia 
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but  asingle  species,  the  lOsafssippi  kite,  /• 
fUmbea^  which  in  manners,  as  in  aspect  and 
formatioii,  approaches  nearest  to  the  true  fid- 
cons,  flying  to  a  great  height,  where  it  remains 
poised  or  stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  again  deaving  the  air  with  rapidity 
in  pursuit  of  the  large  insects,  which,  as  w^  as 
birds  and  reptiles,  form  its  prey.  Its  back  and 
wings  are  slate-blue;  its  head  and  belly  whitish 
spotted  with  brown;  its  irides  fine  led.  The 
8d  ^nus,  dreuM^  or  harrier,  contains  several 
q>6cie8 :  we  moor  buzzard  of  Europe,  (7.  ortt- 
ginaam  ;  the  ringtail,  (7.  pygargut ;  llie  hen  hax^, 
rier,  O.  oganeui;  the  2  last  now  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  merely  varieties  of  sex  and  age-^both 
common  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America; 
the  (7.  fneHanolettous  and  U,  acoli  of  Europe,  and 
(7.  ranio&ruij  O.  Mauru$^  C.  StoaifuonU^  and  (7. 
VaiUanHi^  of  South  Afirica.  The  genus  p&mk^ 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  lorum, 
which  surrounds  the  eye,  feathered  instead  of 
naked,  contains  but  one  species,  the  honey  bm^ 
zard,  P.  apiwnu;  a  gross  misnomer,  by  the  way, 
^oe  the  bird  never  touches  Hie  honey,  although 
it  feeds  greedily  on  the  larvs  of  the  wasps  imd 
bees  whose  nests  it  violates  and  whoee  combs  it 
steals,  for  tiie  purpose  of  devouring  their  in- 
mates. It  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  to  most  oriental  countries;  but  it  is  un- 
known in  America  and  Australia.  The  genus 
hiteo,  or  buzzard  proper,  embraces  several 
species,  of  whidi  the  common  buzzard  of  En- 
rope  is  &e  type.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a 
bluish  black  bill,  darkest  toward  the  point 
This  Irird  is  common  in  the  fur  countries  of 
Korth  America  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, The  other  principal  species  are  the 
rough-legged  buzzard,  B.  lagopua^  or  hawk, 
peculiar  to  Korth  America;  the  B.  iMcka  of 
Hindostan  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  the 
B,  jackal  and  B.  Taehardut,  as  also  the 
lmtait€$  Lemniij  oi  South  Afiica.— It  is  well 
remarked  by  Vigors,  that  of  all  the  faUeanidm^ 
the  snb-fbmily  of  buzzards  apixroaches  nearest 
to  the  fimiily  of  the  owls,  itrigidm.  In  their 
slothftd  habits,  their  heavy  flight,  and  indeed 
in  their  whole  appearance,  these  contiguous 
groups  evince  a  general  resemblance,  indicating 
a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.  The  soft 
and  loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  pre- 
sents a  similar  affinity,  and  he  adds  that  the 
eircui^  or  harrier,  in  particular,  fturnishes  us  with 
a  still  more  intimate  point  of  resemblance.  The 
feathers  that  cover  the  dieeks  and  ears  form, 
as  he  says,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises 
on  each  side  of  the  fiuse,  thus  exhibiting  a  con- 
formity to  the  diak,  or  drouLir  erection  of  the 
face  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  owls.  The 
buzzards  secMC  their  food  late  in  the  evenins^ 
and  in  that  respect^  as  in  their  low,  slow-sail- 
ing flight  Just  above  the  tops  of  the  long  mead- 
ow grass,  which  they  almost  fan  wiui  their 
win^  as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small 
quadrupeds,  such  as  field  mice  and  ground  squir*' 
zels,  the  inferior  reptilea^  newts^  frogs,  lizacdsi 
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and  flnakes,  as  well  as  the  jomig  of  game,  both 
vinsed  and  fior-bearing,  among  which  thejmake 
sad  navoo,  all  the  yarieties  of  this  saVfEonilj, 
except  the  Ifiasissippi  kite,  which  has,  as  re* 
marked  above^  the  high-eoaring  and  sweeping 
flight  of  the  fflloons,  closelj  resemble  the  owls. 
These  birds  must  on  no  aooonnt  be  confounded 
wi^  the  American  yoltares,  of  which  there 
are  2  species  fonnd  in  the  United  States,  the 
eaihartes  omto,  or  torkej  buzzard,  as  it  is 
erroneously  called,  and  the  eaiharte$  atratus^ 
w  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  in  the  South. 
These  birds  are  pure  Tultures,  haying  the  bare 
fleshy  necks  and  carrion  habits  of  that  most 
disgusting  class  of  birds,  and  do  not  bear  tiie 
most  remote  resemblance,  in  figure,  flight,  or 
habits,  much  less  in  structural  characteristics, 
to  the  family  of  buzzards,  with  which,  through 
an  ahnost  uniyersal  blunder  of  nomenclature, 
they  haye  been,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irreyocably 
oombunded. 

BUZZABIHS  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 80  miles  long  by  a  mean  width  of 
7«  contains  the  ha|bors  of  New  Bedford.  Fair 
myexi.Boohester,andWareham.  It  is  sheltered 
firom  tne  ocean,  and  separated  from  the  Vine- 
yard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands. 

BYLES,  Mathxb,  a  minister  of  Boston,  of 
considerable  note  in  the  last  century,  and  of  a 
good  deal  of  local  and  traditionary  interest  in 
his  natiye  place  to  this  day,  bom  in  1706,  died 
in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Haryard  college  in 
1725,  and,  embracing  the  profession  of  the  minis- 
try, was  ordained  oyer  the  church  in  HoUis 
street^  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1788,  and  obtained 
a  distmgnished  position  among  the  contempo- 
rary clergy.  He  was  learned  after  the  manner  of 
those  times,  and  was  more  addicted  to  literary 
recreations,  and  had  a  keener  relish  of  the  later 
humanities,  than  was  then  common  among  the 
members  of  his  profession.  To  his  reputation 
for  solid  learning  and  theological  research  he 
probably  owed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  diyini- 
ty,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
nniyersity  of  Aberdeen  In  1765.  At  that  time 
these  distinctions,  now  so  common,  were  rarely 
enjoyed  byAmerican  diyines.  As  a  proof  of  his 
recognized  excellence  in  polite  letters,  we  may 
accept  the  fact  that  he  was  the  correspondent 
of  some  of  the  chief  poets  and  authors  of  Eng- 
land. Letters  from  Pope  and  Swift  were 
among  the  relics  of  his  life  which  were  pre- 
seryed  with  pious  care  by  his  2  daughters,  who 
liyed  to  an  extreme  old  age.  He  was  himself 
a  yotary  of  the  muses  in  a  small  way,  and  a 
yolume  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1744.  He  gaye  an  early  expression,  too, 
to  the  loyalty  which  distingniAedhia  character 
through  life,  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George 
I.  and  the  succesnon  of  his  son,  in  1727,  when 
he  was  but  21  years  of  age.  He  also  temoered 
the  bereayement  which  Qoyemor  Belcher 
had  suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1784,  by 
such  consolation  as  an  ele^ao  epistle  could 
conyey.  It  is  not  likely,  howeyer,  that  his 
name  would  haye  been  preseryed  to  this  time, 


had  his  reputation  d^)ended  on  the  merits  of 
his  poetical  effusions.    The  cheerful  flow  of  bii 
Q>irits,  and  frank  gayety  of  his  oonverBatioD, 
seem  to  haye  been  something  oiit  of  the  com- 
mon way,  and  to  haye  left  an  enduring  mark  on 
the  memories  of  that  generation.   His  piety 
was  tinctured  with  no  asceticism.    He  was  not 
one  who  refrained  *^  when  God  sent  a  cbeerfal 
houTy"  and  the  liyely  sallies  of  his  spngbtly  im- 
aginiftion,  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  de- 
corum, were  restrained  by  no  fear  of  injnriiig 
his  personal  or  clerical  dignity.    Many  of  bis 
sayings  are  still  preseryed  in  the  popular  mmd, 
and  probably  many  more  are  bestowed  upon 
him  to  whidi  he  had  no  claim.    They  do  not 
often  rise  aboye  the  dignity  of  iheparonovmia 
or  pun ;  but  they  haye  had  the  effect  of  amoar 
ing  his  contemporaries  and  making  his  name 
remembered.    That  his  yiyadous  temperament, 
howeyer,  was  not  the  effect  of  specific  levity  of 
duuracter,  was  proyed  by  the  personal  sacrifices 
he  submitted  to  rather  than  be  £EJseto  Msidess 
of  pnbUc  duty.    During  the  heat  and  tunndl 
of  the  times  preceding  the  reydution,  and 
the  political  agitations,  of  which  Boston  vas 
then  the  CMitre,  he  maintained  his  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  with   unfEdtering  fidelity. 
Howeyer  mistaken  his  ideas  on  this  subject  ma; 
now  be  esteemed,  no  one  can  doubt  thesmceri- 
1y  of  his  loyalty,  nor  the  high  sense  of  duty 
under  which  he  acted.    After  naying  beenliap- 
pily  united  with  his  parish  for  more  than  SO 
years,  his  connection  with  it  was  dissolTed  in 
1776,  he  being  then  70  years  of  ago,  onacoonnt 
of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  utterance  of 
them  in  the  pulpit  by  prayers  for  the  king  aad 
royal  flunily.    The  next  year  he  was  denoonced 
in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  the  conntrff 
and  subsequenlly  arrested,  held  to  bail,  tri^i, 
and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  agnard-sbip, 
and  to  subsequent  exile.    Tins  sentence  was 
afterward   commuted,  probably  through  the 
respect  felt  for  his  spirit  and  a  kindly  recolle^ 
tion  of  his  humor,  to  confinement  in  his  own 
house.   This  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  was 
detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  with  asenticd 
before  the  door.    This  severity  was  soon  relaxed 
for  a  while,  and  afterward  renewed.    One  of  the 
stories  told  of  him  is,  that  wisldng  to  haye  an 
«rrand  done  at  a  distance,  he  asked  the  sentir 
to  undertake  it    The  man  objected  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  leave  the  door  on- 
guarded;  on  which  the  doctor  volunteered  to 
be  his  substitute,  and  aooordingly  was  seen  by 
some  one  in  authority,  in  powa«^  wig  and 
cocked  hat,  with  a  musket  on  hisshoulder,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  before  his  house,  keeping 
gcuird  over  himself.    His  release  from  custody 
soon  followed,  on  whioh  oocaaion,  alluding  t^ 
these  changes  of  treatment,  he  said  that  he  nau 
been  "guarded,  regarded,   and    diBregarded.1 
Dr.  Byles  was  of  the   (jongregation^  order 
which  formed  the  staple  of  the  eoolesiasticiu 
establishment  of  New  England.    Like  most  o{ 
his  faith,  remembering  the  persecutions  whicl 
hadleft  a  hereditary  grodge  against  the  diarc^ 
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of  Engkpd  ia  the  minds  of  the  descencUiits  of 
the  Foritans,  he  had  no  very  fdendlj  feeling 
towird  the  estaUifihrnent,  or  the  o£&hooto  it 
had  sent  forth  into  this  coontrj.  When  King's 
ehspel,  yet  standing;  -was  built  in  1749,  Dr. 
Bfles  was  looking  at  the  lower  range  of  win- 
dows, wludi  are  small,  deep,  and  nearly  square. 
**I  haye  often  heard"  said  he,  ^^  of  the  eawmM 
of  thechord^  but  I  neyer  saw  the  pcrUhoUi 
before.^*  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  ayerase 
of  the  fwt»  whieh  have  kept  th^  place  in  the 
popolar  memory. — ^Dr.  Byles  spent  the  rest  of 
nis  days  in  Boston,  well  respected  even  by  those 
who  most  disapproved  his  politics,  until  he  died 
at  the  ageof  82.  He  retained  his  loyalty  to  the 
last,  and  bequeathed  it  to  hh  2  daughtm,  who 
lived  in  UshoQse,  then  on  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
but  oow  aot  ftr  from  its  territorial  centre. 
Probably  his  Britannic  mi^esty  had  no  more 
bjal  satjeets  in  his  dommions  than  these  3 
ladiea^  who  remained  living  monuments  of  the 
Mis^  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  last  oentnry 
HDtil  fiur  into  this.  The  survivor  of  the  2  died 
as  late  as  1887.— His  son,  Mathxb,  who 
began  life  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
was  lor  aereral  years  settled  in  New  London. 
OoniL,  became  an  Episcopalian  in  1768,  and 
was  for  aerenl  years  rector  of  Ohnst's  church, 
Boston.  He  left  Boston  with  the  tories, 
and  ^ad  jwstor  of  a  church  in  St.  John's,  in 
1814.  He  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  leam- 
iag;  and  reeeived  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford. 

BYNG,  QioBox  CVmcouira  ToBsmoTON),  an 
^Dgiiah  admiral,  born  in  Wrotham,  Kent,  Jan. 
^7, 1MB,  died  in  London,  Jan.  17, 1788,  served 
in  the  British  nftvy  as  midshipman  until  his 
]&h  year,  when  he  joined  the  land  service. 
He  was  in  the  famous  Tangiers  re^^ent,  in 
which,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  became  lieutenant. 
8<vm  alter  he  again  joined  the  navy,  and  was  se- 
verely bounded  in  a  conflict  between  the  Phoe- 
ux  sod  a  Oingatese  pirate  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  vaain  Sir  George  Booke's  expedition,and  was 
made  rear-admiral  for  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Malaga.  Having  been  previously  elected 
DKOtber  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  he  was,  in 
2721,  created  Viscount  Tornngton,  and  finally 
waed  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
^  BYKG,  Joror,  British  admiral,  bom  1704, 
d]^  Ifarch  14^  1757,  4th  son  of  the  pro- 
««!%  known  to  posterity  by  the  misfor- 
^nesiihich  closed  his  life.  In  1756,  Minorca 
[^  mepaeed  by  the  French,  Admhral  Byng 
^  Wointed  eommander  of  a  squadron  con- 
"stin;  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  with  which  he 
p«eded  to  its  reliel  After  arriving  in  the 
"werranean,  finding  his  equipments  inade- 
9^  to  the  service  required,  he  sailed  for  Gib- 
^tar  to  get  provisions  and  refit.  He  now 
leaned  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  land* 
H  19,000  mea  in  Minorca,  and  had  reduced 
^eirij  the  whole  of  the  island.  A  council  of 
^  agreed  that  relief  would  be  impossible 
*Pinst  the  overpowering  French  fleet  Byng, 
:6TenheleaB,  did  endeavor  to  establish  com- 


munication with  the  garrison,  which,  after  an 
indecisive  engagement  with  Ihe  French  fleet, 
proved  unsuccesafol.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
business  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  return 
home  was  brought  to  a  court  martial.  After  a 
long  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  In  spite, 
however,  of  all  done  in  his  favor,  his  political 
enemies  prevailed,  and.  March  14, 1757,  he  was 
executed  at  Portsmouth.  The  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  posterity  has  acquitted  Byng  of  the 
charge  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  has 
imputed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  infa- 
mous crime  of  sacrificing  him  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  popular  odium  fh)m  themselves  for 
their  inert  conduct  of  the  war.  Byng  might 
not  have  been  the  worthy  successor  of  Blake  or 
Anson,  but  his  ships  were  unseaworthy,  ill- 
manned,  and  worse  equipped.  His  fault,  at  the 
most,  amounted  to  excessive  caution ;  but  his  un- 
popularity  seconded  the  schemes  of  intriguers. 

BYNKERSHOEK,  Kobnsus  VA2r,  a  Dutch 
jurist,  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  in  1678, 
died  April  16, 1748.  His  most  important  work, 
entitled  Obteroationes  Juru  Romany  in  which 
he  investigates  the  origin,  traces  the  progress, 
and  delineates  the  character  of  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, consists  of  8  books,  and  was  pub- 
hshed  in  2  parts  in  1710  and  1788. 

BTRD,  WiixuM,  colonel,  a  distinguished  cit- 
izen of  yirfl:inia,  bom  about  1650,  died  in  1748. 
He  received  a  liberal  education  in  England,  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  col- 
onies, and,  having  a  larae  property,  lived  in  a 
splendid  style,  unrivalled  in  Virginia.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  council  in  1682.  In  1699, 
when  about  800  French  Protestants  arrived  in 
Virginia,  flying  firom  persecution  in  France,  he 
extended  to  them  the  most  generous  assistance. 
In  1728  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
establishing  Mb»  boundary  line  between  Vimnia 
and  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  society,  and  wrote  for  the  ^^Philosoph- 
ical Transactions"  an  account  of  a  negro  boy 
dappled  with  white  spots. 

BYRGIUS,  Justus,  properly  Jobst  BItbgi,  a 
Swiss  inventor,  bom  at  Lichtensteig,  in  Switzer- 
land, Feb.  28, 1552,  died  at  Oassel,  Germany, 
1688.  He  had  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  with 
talent  for  Ihe  exact  sciences  and,  in  1579,  was 
invited  to  Oassel  and  attachea  to  the  observatory 
in  that  city.  Having  constracted  a  celesti^ 
globe  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Budolf  11^ 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  been,  invited 
by  that  monarch  to  enter  his  service,  he  re- 
moved to  Vienna  in  1604,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  the  year  preceding  his  death. 
He  drew  up  certam  tables,  which  were  similar 
to  those  afterward  published  by  Napier  in  his 
^  Oanon"  of  logarithms.  Byrgius  invented  a 
number  of  useful  instruments,  among  which 
were  a  sector  and  a  pendulum  clock ;  but  the 
invention  of  this  latter  ia  attributed  by  some  to 
a  later  period. 

BYBOM,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
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EeFsall,  Ddar  ManofaesUr,  ia  1691,  died  in  the 
latter  citj  Sept  28, 1763.  His  literary  repnta^ 
tion  depends  npon  his  pastoral  of  **  Colin  and 
Phcabe,^'  whioh  appeared  in  No.  608  of  the 
'*  Spectator,''  beginning,  ^^  Mj  time,  O  ye  muses, 
was  happily  spent''  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  oollege,  Oambridge,  a  member  of  the 
royal  society,  studied  medicine  for  some  time  in 
France,  had  his  property  withheld  from  him  by 
his  relatiyes  on  contracting  a  marriage  of  which 
they  did  not  disprove,  and  eked  out  for  several 
years  a  precarions  existence  as  a  short-hand 
writer,  until  an  estate  devolved  on  him  by  the 
death  of  his  brother.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  Manchester  in  1778,  in  2  vol&  8vo,  and 
a  new  edition,  with  an  anonymous  sketch  of 
his  Hfe,  am)eared  at  Leeds  in  1814. 

BTRON,  GEOsas  Gobdon  Noel,  lord,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22, 1788,  died 
at  Missdonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824.  His 
father's  family  traced  its  origui  back  to  the 
times  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  Norman  &mily  of  Biron. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  rels^  to  the 
roval  fiimily  of  Scotland.  His  grandfJEtther, 
John  Byron,  was  a  British  admiral.  His  fitther, 
Oapt  Byron,  who  led  a  life  of  such  dissipation, 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  Crazy  Jack 
Byron,  died  abroad  a  few  vears  after  the 
birth  of  his  son,  after  having  deserted  Byron's 
mother  (Catharine  Gk>rdon),  whose  wealA  he 
had  squandered  in  such  a  dc^ee  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  her  to  retire  with  her  son  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Aberdeen.  He  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  Aberdeen,  and  his 
mother  placed  him  afterward  hi  the  school  of 
Dr.  Glennie  at  Dnl  wich.  The  death  of  his  great* 
uncle  brought  him  into  posseaaion  of  the  title 
and  the  £amily-seat,  Newstead  abbey,  hi  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  he  was  placed  under 
the  wardship  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sent 
under  his  dhrection,  first  in  1801,  to  Harrow^ 
where  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among  his 
classmates,  and  subsequentiy,  in  1805,  to  Cam«» 
bridge,  where  he  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  the  university,  and  where  poetiy  became  his 
chief  study.  In  Lis  19th  year,  on  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  came  out  with  his  first  public  effort^ 
'*  Hours  of  Idleness,"  which  was  severely  han- 
dled by  the  *<  Edinbu^h  Review."  In  1809  the 
poet  hurled  against  his  adverse  critics  a  caustic 
satire,  which,  under  the  titie  of  "English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  produced  a  strong  sen- 
sation at  the  time,  although  Byron  himself  re- 
gretted  its  publication  afterward.  In  1809  he 
published  "  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the 
Ancient  and  Modem  Classics,  together  with 
Original  Poems."  While  still  at  Harrow  he  fell 
desperatelv  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  whose 
father  had  been  killed  by  Byron's  great-unde 
in  a  duel;  but  the  lady  married  Mr.  Musters, 
one  of  her  older  adnurers.  This  exasperated 
the  poet,  and  to  drown  his  sorrow  he  plunged 
into  dissipation.  For  some  time  he  lived  a 
life  of  revelry,  and  delighted  in  aquatic  sports 
and  kindred  exercises,  but  from  dancing  he  was 


excluded  by  his  lameness,  an  inflrmitr  which 
was  to  him  a  constant  source  of  mortification. 
His  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  saffered 
from  his  mode  of  life ;  his  fortan^  too,  be- 
came deranged,  while,  above  all.  Ins  restless 
disposition.allowed  him  no  repose.   He  took 
to  politics  for  variety's  sake,  and  having  reached 
his  2l8t  year  in  1809  he  was  entitled  to  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  but  hia  reputation 
had  already  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  found 
not  one  single  peer  ready  to  introduce  him,  ac- 
cording to  me  custom  of  that  assembly,  and  he 
had  to  perform  the  ceremony  himselfl  He  took 
his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches,  and  dniing 
his  brief  presence  in  the  house  he  made  speeches 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the 
riotous  weavers  of  Birmingham,  which  evinced 
but  littie  talent  for  parliamentary  oratory.   He 
left  EngUmd  in  1809,  and  in  companv  with  his 
friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (now  Lora  Bron^- 
tonX    visited   Portugal,    Spam,   and  Greece, 
and   gave   a  picturesque   description  of  his 
travels   in  his  '^Childe  Harold,^'  which  ap- 
peared in  1812.    It  was  during  this  journey  that 
ne  swam  across  the  Hdlespont.    On  his  return 
to  England  he  attracted  much  attention  in 
society.    His  high  descent,  his  interesting  conn- 
tenance,  his  chivahic  bearing,  his  literary  iam^ 
the  romance  of  his  travels,  combined  to  eoi- 
round  him  with  a  prestige  whioh  fSascinated  the 
imagination  of  poetical  ladies,  who  wore  rib- 
bons in  his  honor,  while  even  more  vigoroos 
intellects  felt  disposed  to  pay  homage  to  his 
genius.   The  enthusiasm  rose  high.    His  most 
servile  admirers  turned  their  collars  down  after 
his  fashion,  and  Byron  collars,  knots,  ties,  came 
into  fashion.  Tet  the  whole  nature  of  the  man 
was  so  totally  at  war  with  English  ideas  of  con- 
ventionality and  propriety,  that  the  conservatiTe 
and  prosaic  portion  of  society  kept  aloof  from 
him  as  they  would  from  Borne  fSantastic  Re- 
former, while  church  people  shunned  him  as 
they  would  a  cannibaL     in  the  public  mind 
he  was  personally  identified  with  his  poetical 
creations,  which,  indeed,  all  bore  more  or  less 
striking   resemblance   to    himsell     In  rapid 
succession  appeared  the  ^*  Giaour,"  the  "  Bride 
of  Abydos,'*^  the  "  Coraair,"   «I^ira,"  **Pari- 
sina,"  the  "Siege  of  Ck>rmth,^' his  ^^ Ode  to 
Napoleon,"  and  varions  other  effbaions.    On 
Jan.  2, 1815,  he  married  itias  HUbanke  l^od,  & 
lady  of  considerable  attainments,  bat  as  steadily 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
of  pr(^riety,  as  he  was  wildly  tossed  about 
by  we  unpulses  of  passion  and  imagination.   He 
was  separated  from  her  in  the  anbaequent  year, 
after  she  had  borne  hinx  a  daughter,  the  Ada 
whom  he  loved  poetically  wiui  the  glowing 
devotion  of  his  vehement  nature.    ^  66[nra' 
tion  from  his  wife  prodooed  a  great  sensation, 
the  odium  of  which  chiefly  fell  npon  Lord  By- 
ron, who  in  1816  left  Eng^d  for  the  last  time, 
witn  the  determination   of   never  retumiDg< 
Involved  in  pecuniary  diffioolties,  and  with  i 
heart  bleeding  firom  a  thousand  imaginary  an^ 
real  wounds,  Byron  presented  at  that  time  ^ 
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perfect  pbtore  of  woe  and  despftir.  There  waa 
somethiog  too  in  bis  own  gloomy  refleotionB 
whicb  pandered  to  the  morbid  cravings  of  bis 
imagination,  and  npon  his  own  miseries  be 
seemed  at  times  to  gloat  with  exulting  delight. 
Of  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition,  he  took  a 
sngQlar  pleesnre  in  attitudinizing  as  a  misan* 
tlinmist,  and  while  in  this  strange  mood  be  trav- 
dledin  nia  nsnal  lordly  manner  oyer  the  most 
besDtifiil  parts  of  the  continent  Having  spent 
the  sommer  of  1816  in  Switserland^be  afterward 
took  up  bis  abode  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  at 
Bavemia,  Fisa,  and  Genoa.  Wbfle  astonishing 
even  the  Venetians  by  bis  dissipations,  be  would 
sometimea  withdraw  fixmi  bis  companions,  and 
pass  ami^in  stody  and  conversation  with  the 
monks  in  the  neighboring  cloisters.  He  lived 
at  Bavemia  in  the  most  intimate  rehitions  with 
an  Itafian  wnamorata  of  bis,  the  beaatifbl  Ck>un- 
tess  GniodoH,  whose  imaginative  nature  was  at- 
tractive to  the  poet  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  prosaio  ten^rament  of  bis  wiib  had  been 
unoongeniaL  Wben  the  father  and  brother  of 
Guiccioli,  tiie  oonnts  Gamba,  were  eiroeUed 
fiY>m  Ravenna  for  political  reasons,  Lord  Byron 
took  the  whole  fkmily  under  bis  protection,  and 
removed  to  Fisa,  whither  the  countess  followed 
him.  WbUe  here  be  lost  bis  iUegitimate  daugh- 
ter AHegra,  and  bis  friend  Shelley,  whose  tr^io 
ead  prodnoed  a  deep  impression  upon  bis  mind. 
In  1883,  wben  the  residence  at  Pisa,  too,  proved 
dangerons  to  the  Gambas,  be  removed  to  Genoa, 
id^  tfaey  all  remained  until  July,  1828,  wben 
bis  qrmpathy  with  the  cause  of  <ireeee  drew 
liim  to  that  country.  In  Greece  be  threw  all 
the  eneigy  of  bis  nature  into  the  cause  of  Gre- 
cian liberty.  He  presented  £12,000  to  the 
Greek  government^  and  organized  at  bis  own 
expoise  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  bis  intention 
being  to  lead  an  expedition  against  Lepanto. 
But  be  fBdled  to  reconcile  the  iarring  elements 
of  Crreeeo,  or  even  to  control  the  unruly  dispo- 
iltion  of  lus  own  soldiery.  This  want  of  success 
preyed  upon  bis  mindL  and  in  February  be  was 
attacked  with  an  epileptic  fit  A  few  months 
afttfward,  while  still  in  feeble  health,  be  ven- 
tured oat  on  horseback  in  a  rai^  day .  Inflam- 
mation and  death  followed.  His  last  words 
were:  '*My  wife,  my  child,  my  sister! — ^yon 
know  aH— yon  must  say  aU."  Public  mourning 
was  kept  for  bim  for  21  days  in  Greece,  and  his 
heart  preserved  in  the  mausoleum  of  Missolonghi. 
Count  VMto  Gamba  subsequentiy  escorted  his 
remfina  to  England,  where  they  were  buried 
near  Kewstead  abbey. — ^After  Byron's  second 
departure  from  England,  be  published,  beside 
the  latter  part  of  Chiide  Harold,  the  *' Prisoner 
of  GhiDon,"  «" Manfred,''  ''Beppo,"  ^'Mazep* 
pa,"  "Don  Juan,"  «Marino  FaHeri,"  "Sar- 
daoapalus,"  the  «*Two  Foscari,"  "Gain," 
** Heaven  and  Earth,"  '<  Werner,"  the  <'Isl- 
i&d,  or  Ohristian  and  bis  Comrades,"  and 
■ndler  poems. — Lord  Byron  was  not  suo- 
eessful  as  a  dramatist  His  plays  contain  fine 
MaxDBtkm^  bat  lack  movement  and  action  for 
die  stage.    In  bia  poetry  we  find  but  littie  of 


keen  and  true  •analysis  of  character.  His  he- 
roines are  creatures  of  the  fancy,  and  bear 
greater  resemblance  to  poetical  bouris  than  to 
real  women.  His  heroes  are  so  many  Lord  By- 
roQS  in  disguise.  This  concentration  Of  iadi- 
viduality  imparts  a  singular  power  and  £BusGina- 
tion  to  his  characters.  The  glories  of  antiquity, 
great  batties  for  freedom,  popubur  upheavinga 
against  tyranny,  Goethe  and  Napoleon,  the  som- 
bre miyesty  of  the  Alps  and  the  terrible  splen- 
dor of  Vesuvius — all  things  and  men,  thoughts 
and  associations,  grand  and  colossal — attracted 
in  turns  bis  insatiable  imagination.  Bnt  while 
bis  bead  was  glowing  with  intoxicating  im- 
a^ry,  bis  heart  was  that  of  a  British  peer,  and 
with  all  bis  poetical  sympathies  for  humanity 
and  liberty,  nis  pride  of  birth  created  a  gulf 
between  bim  and  what  be  considered  lower 
mortals.  The  poeticid  eflbsions  of  such  a 
strangely  blended  md  picturesque  individuality 
could  not  butprodflce  a  strong  unpresnon  upon 
tiie  literary  world.  Espedauy  to  the  young 
and  the  enthusiastic,  there  was  an  irresistible 
charm  in  bis  muse.  The  magnetism  of  bis  pres- 
ence^ the  glitter  of  bis  rank,  the  romance  of  his 
life,  the  circumstances  of  bis  death,  contributed 
powerfbUy  to  awaken  interest  in  bis  behalf^ 
not  onl  V  ni  England,  but  all  over  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Ctormany,  wl^re  bis  morbid  tone 
found  many  admirers  and  imitators. — ^He  was 
succeeded  in  bis  title  and  estate  by  bis  cousin, 
Geobgb  Aksoit  Btbon,  born  March  8,  1789, 
who  is  a  rear  admird  on  the  reserve  list,  lord 
in  waiting  to  the  queen,  and  vice-president  of 
the  royal  naval  school.  Beside  his  only  legiti- 
mate child  and  heiress.  Lord  Byron  left  an- 
other daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  be  bequeath- 
ed £5,000  on  condition  of  her  not  marrying  an 
Englijiiman. — ^Dowager  Lady  Byron,  Baroness 
Wentworth  (Aitna  Isabklla),  bom  May  17, 
1792,  was  the  poet's  wife  from  Jan.  2, 1816,  to 
Jan.  16, 1816,  when  the  separation  took  place. 
Lord  Byron  gave  the  following  description  of 
her  during  the  time  of  their  engagement: 
"Yesterday  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Anna- 
bella,  which  I  answered.  What  an  odd  situ- 
ation and  friendship  is  -ours!  without  one 
spark  of  love  on  dther  side,  and  produced  by 
circumstances  which  ia  general  lead  to  coldness 
on  one  side,  and  avendon  on  the  other.  She  is 
a  yerj  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 
whicn  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a  girl  of  20 — a 
peeress  that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right — an  only 
child,  and  a  $a9ante^  who  has  always  had  her 
own  way.  She  is  a  poetess,  a  mathematician, 
and  yet  withal  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentie, 
with  very  littie  pretension.  Any  other  bead 
would  be  turned  with  half  her  acouisitions,  and 
a  tenth  of  her  advantages."  Laay  Byron  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke 
Noel,  and  succeeded.  Kov.  12,  1866,  to  the 
barony  of  Wentworth.  She  is  noted  for  her 
mental  attamments,  and  for  her  liberal  disposi- 
tion. In  1866  she  sent  $860  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Kansas  emigration  society,  and  she  figures 
frequently  as  a  contributor  to  pbilantbropicfil  en- 
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terprises.— ^Hon.  Avottbta  Ada,  only  child  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron — ^'Ada,  sole  daughter 
of  my  house  and  heart"— bora  Dec.  10,  1816, 
married,  July  8,  1886,  William  King,  earl  of 
Lovelace,  died  Koy.  27,  1862.  Ada  inherit- 
ed the  restless  dispoation  of  her  father;  and 
althoneh  of  good  natural  abilities,  of  a  mathe- 
matical tura  of  mind,  and  excelling  particularly 
as  a  chess  player,  she  delighted  in  speculating 
in  railway  shares  and  on  &e  turf.  Tbe  insolv- 
ency of  tiie  attorney  whom  she  employed  difr* 
closed  the  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who 
paid  all  her  liabilities;  but  the  unpleasantness 
which  grew  out  of  the  discovery  preyed  upon 
her  mind,  and  accelerated  her  deatii. 

BYRON,  John,  a  British  admiral,  grand- 
fether  of  Lord  Byron,  bora  Nov.  8, 1728,  died 
April  10,  1786.  While  still  very  young  he 
accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  of  discovery 
round  the  world,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  conducted  by  the  Indians  to 
Ohiloe,  where  he  remained  till  1744.  He  was 
nicknamed  by  the  sailors  *^  Foul-Weather  Jack," 
on  account  of  the  many  hardships  he  had  en- 
dured. In  1768  he  commanded  8  ships  of  the 
line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
France.  Subsequently  he  was  employed  by 
George  III.  on  an  exploring  voyage  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  southera  part  of 
America.  After  touching  at  Madeira  and  the 
Gape  Yerd  islands,  he  proceeded  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  then  sailed  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  visited  the  Falkland 
islands,  where  he  met  Bougainville,  who  was 
founding  a  colony  there,  and  subsequently  di- 
rected his  course  northward  to  the  island  of 
Masafuero.  Thence,  sailing  westward,  he  dis- 
covered the  isles  of  Disappointment  and  King 
George's  island,  and  directing  his  course  north- 
ward, discovered  2  more  islands,  which  he  call- 
ed Danger  and  Byron's  islands.  Sailing  by  the 
Carolines  into  the  Chinese  seas,  he  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia,  and  in 
May,  1766,  arrived  in  England.  In  1769  he  was 
appointed  goveraor  of  Newfoundland.  In  1778 
he  watched  the  movements  of  an  armament  sent 
out  by  France  to  assist  the  Americans.  In  July, 
1779,  he  fought  off  Grenada  an  indecisive  en- 
gagement with  the  commander  of  that  French 
armament.  Count  d'Estaing,  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  withdrew  from  active  service. 

B YS8US  (Gr.  fiv<rtroi),  a  Scripture  word  vari- 
ously  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  and  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  cotton,  and  by  some  the 
asbestus  fabric  There  appear  to  have  been  2 
quite  different  qualities  of  the  byssus;  one, 
tiie  finest,  used  for  the  habit  of  the  priests, 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  Levites.  As  now 
used,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  hairy-like  fila- 
ments that  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  foot  of 
certain  molluscous  animals,  as  the  pinna  and  the 
mussel,  and  which  serve,  by  being  attached  at  the 
other  extremity  to  rocks  and  other  substances, 
to  hold  the  animal  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  it  some  motion.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  a  variety  of  obscure  filamentous 
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plants  that  are  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
y ounff  shoots  of  different  species  of  fungi 

BTSTROEM,  JoHAN  NiKLAS,  a  Swediah 
sculptor,  born  Dec.  18,  1783,  at  Philippstadt, 
in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  excels  chiefly  ia 
the  busts  of  women  and  children.  In  1816,  the 
king  of  8weden,  whose  statue  he  had  executed, 
presented  him  with  a  house  and  a  studio,  and 
gave  him  oommissious  for  the  statues  of  a  great 
number  of  Swedish  sovereigns,  some  of  which 
adora  the  public  squares  of  Stockholm,  others 
the  royal  palace.  For  the  last  80  years  he  has 
officiated  as  professor  at  the  Stockholm  academy. 

BYTOWN  (name  changed  to  Oitava  in 
1854),  the  capital  of  Oarleton  oo.,  Canada  West 
It  is  situated  on  the  Ottawa  river,  and  connect- 
ed by  railroad  with  Prescott,  and  bv  theBideaa 
canal  with  Kingston.  It  is  divided  into  an  up- 
per and  a  lower  town,  and  contains  a  hospital, 
a  nunnery,  4  branch  banks,  a  telegraph  com- 
pany, 7  insurance  agencies,  printing  ofSces, 
nctories,  machine  shops,  fonnderiea,  gas  works, 
and  about  50  stores,  five  newspapers  are  pab- 
lished  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  Canada  West.  The  value  of  as- 
sessed property  in  1856  was  $8,800,000.  A 
large  Ixade,  chiefly  in  lumber,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  river  and  canal.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  city  are  the  celebrated  Ohau- 
di^re  Falls,  spanned  by  a  Buq>ension  bridge, 
which  unites  tipper  witii  Lower  Canada.  This 
town  was  designated  by  the  home  government^ 
in  1868,  as  the  future  permanent  capital  of  Can- 
ada.   Pop.  10,000. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIBE,  called  also  the 
Boman  empire  of  the  East,  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  the  Greek  empire.  On  the 
death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  A  P.  895, 
the  division  of  the  great  Boman  onrnire  into 
East  and  West  became  permanent  The  east- 
em  portion,  with  Constantinople,  the  ancient 
Byzantium,  for  its  capita],  was  bequeathed  to 
the  elder  son  Arcadius,  with  whom  the  line  of 
Byzantine  emperors  properly  commences.  The 
Byzantine  empire  beginning  A.  D.  895,  ended 
A.  D.  1458,  with  the  Holuunmedan  conqnest 
of  Constantinople.  The  Eastern  empire  at  its 
inception  consisted  of  2  prefectures,  namely:  1, 
the  Orient,  including  6  diooeses,  Oriens  (proper), 
Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  and  embracing 
all  the  Asiatic  regions  toward  tiie  Euphrates  and 
independent  Armenia,  and  the  African  coast  west 
of  £^t  to  the  great  Byrtis ;  2,  the  prefecture 
of  Illyricum,  with  the  two  dioceses  of  Haoe^ 
donia  and  Dacia.  embradng  the  countries  of  the 
lower  Danube,  the  whole  of  ancient  Macedonia, 
Hellas,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  .&ffiaB. 
In  the  Crimea,  the  Byzantines  occupied  the 
cities  of  Theodosia,  Chersonesus,  near  Sebasto- 
pol,  Enpatoria,  and  Dandaca.  The  line  of  d^ 
marcation  between  the  empires  of  the  East  and 
the  West  was. the  Danube,  from  a  little  above 
Pesth  down  to  where  it  receives  the  Drinns, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scodra,  now 
Scutari,  on  the  Adriatic,  toward  the  great 
Syrtis  off  the  coast  of  Cyienaica  in  Africa. 
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Bafinns  wag  giuffdian  for  the  yoimg  Aroadins; 
after  the  orertbrow  of  the  former  bj  Stilicho, 
the  mmister  of  the  Western  empire,  the  eonnoh 
Eotropias,  and  later,  Gainas,  the  murderer  of 
Bofinu^  succeeded  to  the  premiership.  During 
this  period  the  Goths  ravaged  Greece.  After 
the  oeath  of  Gainas  in  a  ciyil  war  excited  by 
hb  ambition^  the  empire  was  ruled  bj  the  im- 
moral and  avaricious  wife  of  Arcadius,  Eudoxia, 
till  her  death  in  404.  The  young  son  of  Arca- 
dius, TheodosiusIL,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
408.  Anthemius  administered  the  government 
for  him  until  415,  and  then  his  sister,  the  prin- 
0689  Pulcheriay  became  regents  Pulcheria  as- 
suoMd  the  name  of  Augusta,  governed  the  em- 
pire ably,  and  excluded  her  brother  from  any 
participatioQ  in  its  administration.  Under 
her  sway  a  suooeseful  war  was  carried  on 
against  Uie  Persiana,  and  the  Western  empire 
was  ooiiqii^:ed  by  the  Byzantines  for  Yalentinian 
m.,  who  ceded  the  province  of  Western  Ulyria, 
incladlDg  Pannonia,  Dahnatia,,  and  Noricum^ 
as  a  recompense  therefor.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  ravaged  with  im- 
punity by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  Pulcheria 
was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment 
of  aa  annual  inbnt»  to  the  barbarians  (448). 
The  Chde»  I^eodonanus  was  drawn  up  in  this 
reign.  Alter  the  death  of  her  brother,  Pnldie- 
ria  was  called  to  the  throne,  450.  She  was  the 
fir^  female  who  ever  attained  to  this  dignity. 
She  i^ve  her  hand  to  tiie  sexagenarian  senator 
Maman^  whose  prudence  and  valor  averted  the 
MtXaxiks  of  the  Kuns  from  his  empire.  Shelter 
was  given  in  this  reign  to  the  Germans  and 
S«m»tian«,  who  fled  before  the  Huns.  Mar- 
eian  persuaded  Attila  to  wreak  his  thirst  for 
Woodahed  and  destruction  upon  Italy  and  the 
We^  instead  of  the  East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute 
was  raised  by  Attila  from  600  pounds  of  gold 
to  2,000,  and  a  jneoe  of  territory  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Danube  was  ceded  to  him.  Pul- 
cheria died  in  453,  and  Marcian  reigned  4  years 
after  her  death.  Leo  I.,  a  Thracian  of  obeoure 
origin,  was  appointed  emperor  (457-474).  His 
expedition  against  the  Vandals  was  unsuccess- 
foL  His  coronation  by  the  patriarch  of  Oon- 
stantinople  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  example  of 
a  eorooation  by  the  Christian  clergy.  Leo 
helped  the  Bomans  against  the  Vandals,  and 
eaioyed  great  popularity  and  influence  at  Borne, 
wmeb  extended  even  to  nominating  their  rulers. 
His  giBndebild,'Leo  n.,  aged  8  years,  was  his 
•Bceeasor,  but  died  shortly  afterward.  Zeno 
the  bamrian  (474-491)  succeeded  him.  Basl- 
liBcos  drove  him  away  from  his  capital  in  475, 
and  made  himself  emperor.  At  this  period  a 
ire  took  jdaoe  which  consumed  the  Ubrarv  of 
ConstatttiiK^le,  containing  120,000  manuscripts, 
the  treasures  of  daasical  literature.  By  the 
help  of  Jiis  fellow-provinoiBls,  Zeno  regained 
the  throne  In  477.  In  his  reign  serious  and 
Uoody  diflpntes  arose  about  the  nature  of 
Christ  between  the  Monophyates  and  the  or- 
thodox. Zeno  sided  tem^ierately  with  the  lat- 
^,  and  ksned  the  MenoHoon  (482X  which  re- 


stored an  outward  harmony  to  the  church. 
He  protected  his  empire  against  Theodoric  and 
his  Goths  by  presents,  and  by  recommending 
them  to  march  upon  Italy  (488).  At  his  death, 
his  widow  Ariadne  married,  and  raised  to  the 
throne,  Anastasius  the  minister  (491-518).  A 
new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Bulgarians,  against 
whom  he  protected  the  peninsula  in  which 
Constantinople  lies  by  building  across  it  the 
celebrated  ^4ong  waU^"  12  miles  in  length. 
His  favorable  disposition  toward  the  Mono- 
physites  caused  formidable  insurrections  against 
his  rule.  After  his  death,  Justin  I.,  a  Thra- 
cian, and  commander  of  the  body-guard,  wBs 
nominated  emperor  by  the  soldiers  (518-52p. 
He  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian  as  his  heir. 
He  persecuted  the  Monophysites,  and  re- 
ceived the  powerful  support  of  the  orthodox 
dei^y.  Justinian  I.  succeeded  him  (627*565). 
Under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  Byzantine 
empire  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory.  The 
general  Belisarius  oyerthrew  the  empire  of  the 
Vandals,  and  acquired  tiie  whole  of  northern 
AMca  to  the  Mediterranean,  repelled  the  Per* 
sians  at  the  Euphrates,  conquered  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  isles  (588),  and  de- 
fended Constantinople  against  the  Bulgarians. 
Narses  followed  up  the  victories  of  Belisarius, 
destroyed  the  Ostrogothic  power  in  Italy  in  555, 
and  restored  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  sceptre  of 
Byzantium.  Italy  was  governed  by  a  Greek 
exarch,  whose  residence  was  Ravenna,  the  last 
capital  of  the  former  emperors  of  the  West.  In- 
dustry flourished,  the  silk  culture  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  civilization  progressed,  and 
intellect  developed  itself^  in  the  long  reign  of 
Justinian.  The  code  of  civil  law,  then  drawn 
up,  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority 
among  the  jurists  of  all  civilized  nations.  The 
race-course  fftotions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 
whites,  now  acquired  a  dangerous  license.  As 
the  emperor  sided  with  the  blues,  the  greens 
rose  in  tumult,  and  were  only  put  down  after 
committing  fearful  ravages  in  the  capital. 
The  Monophysite  quarrel  also  agitated  the  em- 
pire. In  540  the  consular  government  of  the 
capital  was  abolished,  and  about  the  same 
period  the  last  schools  of  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers in  Athens  were  shut  up  by  imperial  com- 
mand. His  successor  was  the  unfortunate  hen- 
pecked Justinus  II.  (565-578).  The  Lombards 
wrested  from  the  Byzantines  a  large  part  of 
Italy  (568);  Justinus  was  unsuoces^  against 
the  Persians,  and  the  Avars  plundered  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube.  The  Byzantine  gov- 
ernment in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the  first 
time  with  Jesabool,  khan  of  the  Turks,  beyond 
the  Caspian  sea,  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  Persians,  and  received  an  ambassador 
from  him.  Tiberius  II.  reigned  578-582.  He 
purchased  peace  from  the  Avars,  and  was 
fortunate  against  Chosroes  I.  king  of  the  Per- 
sians. His  general,  Mauritius,  who  gained  his 
victories  formm,  was  appointed  his  successor, 
orl^eCiBsar.  flavins  Tibeiius  Mauritius  reigned 
582-692.     He  reinstated  Chosroes  IL  upon 
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the  throne  of  Persia,  after  that  potentate  had 
been  driven  away  bj  his  subjects,  and  made  an 
advantageous  peaoe  with  him.  His  armr  mn- 
ilnied  as  he  was  marching  against  the  Avars, 
who  had  increased  the  tribute  payable  to  them 
by  treaty.  The  soldiery  elected  Phocas  as  his 
successor,  and  the  ''green"  faction  of  the 
metropolis  rose  and  murdered  Mauritius  and 
bis  sons.  Phocas  reigned  602-610.  The  peo- 
ple erew  weary  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and 
called  to  their  aid  the  governor  of  the  imperial 
prefecture  of  Africa.  The  governor  sent  his 
son,  Heraclius,  who  took  Constantinople,  and 
Phocas  was  torn  in  pieces  by  tiie  multitude. 
Heraditis  was  made  emperor  ^610-641).  The 
Persians  conquered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that 
he  thought  of  leaving  Constantinople  forever, 
and  making  Oarthage  his  oapitaL  From  this 
step  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  patriarch,  and 
between  622  and  627  he  had  recovered 
all,  including  the  holy  cross  which  Siroes, 
the  Persian  monarch,  had  taken  as  booty 
from  Jerusalem.  In  626,  the  Avars  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Constantmople.  From 
this  time  forth  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
wars  between  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the 
Persian  monarchy.  The  Arabs  now  appear  as 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Saracens  conquered  the  counti7  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Judaa,  and  all  the  Byzan- 
tane  possessions  in  Africa,  685-641.  The  By* 
zantines  were  weakened  by  their  intestine  re- 
ligious controversy  about  MonotheUtism,  or  tiie 
one  will  of  Christ.  In  Servia  and  Croatia  a 
number  of  Slavonic  kingdoms  arose,  which  soon 
threw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  empire. 
Constantino  III.,  son  of  the  prece^ng,  died 
soon;  his  step-brother^  Heracleonas,  lost  his 
throne  by  an  insurrection,  and  was  banished. 
Constans  II.  became  emperor  (642-668).  In  his 
reign  the  empire  lost  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  (650) 
to  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards  in  southern  Italy.  Con- 
stans became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  endeavoring 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Saracens.  He  published  the 
2\fpoiy  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro- 
versy between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe- 
litea.  Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  edict, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  eastern  em- 
peror. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constan- 
tino lY.,  Pogonatus  (66&-685).  In  672  the 
Moslems  besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  for 
the  space  of  5  months.  They  were  forced  to 
retire  by  the  terrible  Greek  fire,  which  set  thenr 
vessels  in  a  blaze.  They  repeated  the  attempt 
seven  years  in  succession,  with  the  like  result 
Cn  the  other  hand,  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians,  who 
had  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  an- 
cient MoBsia.,  Justinian  II.,  Rhinotmetus,  or 
shorn  nose,  succeeded  his  father  (685-711).  His 
tyranny  brought  about  an  insurrection  which 
oost  him  his  nose  and  ears  and  an  exile  to  the 


Crimea.    During  his  eidle,  leontios  find  Tibe- 
rius in.,  two  generals,  reigned.    Justinian  n- 
turned  and  was  assassinated.  With  him  the  race 
of  Heraclius  became  extinct.    PhUippioos  Bar- 
danes,  his  general,  succeeded  him;  next  came 
Anastasius  II.,  whose  troops  mutinied  as  he  was 
leading  them  against  Soliman.    He  reagnedhis 
authority  and  took  reftige  in  a  cloister.  Leo 
in.,  the  Isaurian,  reigned  717-741.   He  heat 
back  the  Arabs  fix)m  Constantinople,  bat  not 
until  after  they  had  ravaged  Thrace.    The 
image  controversy  now  became  violent  Leo 
sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered  the  re- 
moval, and  afterward  the  destruction,  of  all 
images  in  the  churches.  This  loonoclasm  roused 
the  island  population  of  the  Cydades  to  reTolt, 
but  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.    This  position 
of  Leo  weakened  the  Byzantine  power  in  Its];, 
and  the  year  728  saw  the  last  of  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna.  His  son  Constantine  Y.  sncceeded 
^41-776).    He  was  as  much  of  an  Iconoclast 
as  his  uiheTj  and  a  more  fortunate  general 
The  dislike  between  him  and  the  monks  was 
mutual.    He  shut  up  many  of  the  monasteries 
and  convents,  because  he  alleged  that  the  inmates 
were  sluggards  and  corrupted  the  people.  He 
reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  part  of  Syria 
and  Annenia,   and  destroyed  their  fleet  off 
Cyprus,     In  769  he  drove  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus 200,000  Slavonians,  and  wound  up  bis 
successful  career  by  victories  over  the  Bclga- 
rians.    Leo  IV.,  Cha«ar.  son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  776-780.— The  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire were  well  maintained  against  nnmeroiu 
foes.    Constantine  VI.  sncceeded  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene.    She  was  an 
image-worsnipper,  and  assembled  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  whereat  870  bishops  condemn- 
ed the  Iconodasts.    Eventually  she  put  out  her 
son's  eyes  (797),  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Bhe 
now  desired  to  marry  the  new  emperor  of  the 
West,  Charlemagne ;  but  this  idea  of  renniting 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  was  bo  repng- 
nant  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  an  insurrection 
took  place  which  ended  in  her  dethronemenJ 
(802).  Nicephoms,  the  high  treasurer,  was  proj 
claimed  emperor.    He  made  a  treaty  witn 
Charlemagne,  which  constituted  the  free  ter- 
ritory of  Venice  as  the  Ihnit  of  the  2  empiwSj 
became  tributary  to  Haroun  al  Bashid,  and  feu 
in  an  engagement  against  the  BulgarianB  (8n> 
To  him  succeeded  Stauradus  and  Michael  l 
They  fouffht  nnhiq)piJy  against  the  Bolganani 
Leo  v.,  the  Armenian,  a  reputable  general,  sno 
ceeded(818).  Crunnus,  kinffof  theBnlgwiw^ 
devastated  Thrace,  took  Adrianople,  and  laM 
siege  to  Constantinople,  when  a  sudden  deau 
surprised  him.    Leo  then  drove  the  barban^ 
back  and  forced  them  to  a  80  years' truce,  n^ 

ruled  ably,  but  his  didike  to  ttie  use  o^*^ 
raised  up  enemies  and  cost  him  his  iiM°^^| 
Michael  n.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  8S0^« 
In  8d4  the  Saracens  in  Spam  took  away  froi 
the  empire  the  idand  of  Crete,  and  in  827  tn 
Aglabate  Saracens  seized  Sicily.  The  em 
roign  witnessed  the  loss  of  Dahnatia  to  tn 
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BoIgariaDS.  The  pnblio-qirfrited  Theopbflns. 
son  of  the  preoediog  ^829-642),  fought  long  and 
braTelj  agaiiiBt  thd  Arabfl|  bat  on  the  i^ole, 
froitleasl/.  After  some  reyerses  he  died  of 
grie^  leaving  Constantioople  mndh  strengthen- 
ed aodembdlished.  He  favored  the  Iconoolasts. 
His  BOO,  Michael  IH,  sacooeeded  (842-86'7), 
It  first  under  the  gaardianship  of  ms  mother 
nieodoia.  She  pot  an  end  forever  to  the  loono* 
dast  controYersy,  by  the  restoration  of  im- 
igee  which  was  ratified  by  the  third  conn* 
dl  of  Nice  (842).  In  his  reign  the  Rossians 
fir^  appear  as  enemies  of  ti^e  empire,  and 
the  patoiareh  Photios  quarrelled  with  the  pope, 
Nicholas  L,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
separatioQof  the  eastern  and  western  chnrches* 
The  Vaniohcan  and  Panlioian  schismatics 
were  penecoted.  After  Michael  came  Banl 
L,  the  Kaoedonian  (867-886).  He  found- 
ed  the  Kaoedonian  dynasty,  which  lasted  nntil 
1056,  h  877  be  published  a  compilation  of 
laws,  completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the 
oame  odmUdxL  governed  the  Juri4>rudence  of 
&e  empire.  In  foreign  relations^  he  beat  the 
Svaoeas  in  the  East,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates 
triomphantlv,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Bagusa 
tm  the  Aj^itee,  and  reestablished  the  Byzan« 
tine  power  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which  the 
SuaoBQshad  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Sanoens  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by 
the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  Pelopon* 
nesQs.  Leo  YL,  the  PhiloB<n)her,  son  of  the 
pnoediog,  reigned  886-911.  He  was  an  author, 
ud  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  his 
nign  was  disastrous  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view. 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the 
mceos;  this  showed  the  former  the  way  into 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  they  captured 
the  ialaad  of  Samoa  for  themselves.  In  the 
^  way,  Leo  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Hongarians  against  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Bosoaos  appeared  before  Constantinople  with 
a  larro  fleet^  but  effected  nothing.  The  Lom- 
m  dolLes  took  from  the  Byzantines  the  great- 
^  part  of  what  remained  to  them  in  Tower 
UbIj.  The  Arabs  took  Theasalonica,  but  were 
orirea  hack  by  Ducas ;  Leo  then  sent  an  army 
loto  ifiia,  which  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia, 
>w  achieved  an  advantageouspeace.  After 
i«ocamehis  son  Constantine  YIL,  Porphyro- 
^toa  r912-969).  in  partnership  with  Alez- 
^^t  who  soon  died.  His  mother.  Zoe,  then 
^"Quaiatered  affaira,  and  protected  the  em* 
pire  from  the  Bulgarians  for  7  years.  Boma- 
^I<ecapenu8(919)  then  obtained  a  share  in 
^  government^  and  brought  along  with  him 
uB  8  sous.  They  fought  against  the  Bulgiuians, 
^opgariana,  and  Bussians.  In  944  they  were 
^ged  to  retire  and  ffive  place  to  the  empress 
°f»^  who  govemeof  while  her  husband  Con- 
"Otiae  studied.  At  this  period  Busdan  and 
^">i^9ffian  princes  came  to  Constantinople, 
Were  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women  in  mar- 
1^  and  ^read  Christianity  in  their  native 
^  Has  son,  Bomanna  IL.  succeeded  (959- 
^h   Grete  was  reoaptoreduom  the  Saracens 


by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  emir  of  Haleb  was 
forced  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  Bassians  were 
driven  back.  Nicephorus  I.,  Phocas,  succeeded 
(963-969),  after  marrying  Theophano,  the  widow 
ofBomanus.  He  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  but  re« 
captured  from  the  Saracens  Syria  and  Cilicia^ 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  wife  had  him 
murdered,  and  gave  her  hand  to  his  successor, 
the  victorious  general,  Joannes  Zinusces  (969- 
976).  Hefought  victoriously  against  the  Arabs 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  against  the  Bussians  and 
Bulgarians  in  Europe.  He  extinguished  for  a 
time  the  political  independence  of  the  latter. 
His  successor,  Basil  IL,  son  of  Bomanus,  reign« 
ed  976-1025.  For  11  years  he  was  occupied  in 
combating  2  rebellious  generals,  Bardas  Phocas 
and  Bardas  Sderus.  In  1018  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom  was  annihilated  and  Bulgaria  be- 
came a  Greek  province,  and  remained  so 
until  1186.  It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes 
of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  king,  who  fell  down  dead 
at  the  spectacle.  Constantine  YllL,  his  broth- 
er, reigned  1025-^28.  Then  followed  in  sue- 
cession  BomanusIH.  (1028-^34),  and  Michael  lY. 
(1084-'41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 
of  Constantine  YHI.  Michael  Y.succeedec^  and 
was  driven  out  by  tiie  people  because  he  would 
not  marry  Zoe.  In  1042  Zoe  and  her  sister, 
Theodora,  were  joint  empresses,  until  Zoe 
married  Constantine  IX.  (1042-^64).  During 
this  period  the  Bussians,  Petcheneges,  and 
Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.  The  SeUook  Turks 
impeared  as  formidable  enemies,  and  the  Norman 
adventurers  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  all 
their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy,  ex- 
cept the  city  and  territory  of  Otranto.  After 
Constantine,  Theodora  again  became  empress 
(1054-'56}.  In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa* 
tion  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.  With 
Michael  VL,  Stratioticus  (1057),  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  became  extinct  Isaac  Comnenus,  the 
first  of  the  Conmeni,  reigned  1067-59.  To 
him  succeeded  Constantine  X.,  Ducas  (1059-^67). 
The  SeHook  TuriLs  invaded  the  empire  on  the 
east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  the 
north.  The  latter  were  defeated.  Bomanus 
ly.,  Diogenes,  reigned  1067-'71.  He  defeated 
the  Se^jooks  under  Alp  Arslan  in  8  campaigna 
in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  but  in  the  4tn  was 
taken  prisoner.  During  his  absence  Michael 
Vn.  was  prockimed  emperor  (1071-78).  The 
Servians  and  Seyooks  invaded  the  empire.  The 
latter  conquered  almost  all  Asia  Minor.  Michael 
redgned,  and  his  successor,  Nicephorus  IH.,  a 
Botaniates  (107S-^81),  had  a  stormy  reign, 
troubled  by  numerous  rival  claimants  to  the 
imperial  dig^ty.  His  general,  Alexis  Com- 
nenuS|  dethroned  him,  and  reigned  1081- 
1118.  His  administration  is  remarkalde  for  its 
relations  to  the  western  crusaders.  Bobert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria,  ad* 
vancing  uie  claims  of  his  relative  Michael  Y  H., 
defeated  Alexius  in  Epirus ;  but  he  gained  bril- 
liant victories  over  tiie  Petcheneges  and  the 
Kumani.    The  enoroaohmenta  of  Mohammedan 
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power,  and  the  dangers  that  threateaed  all 
Christendom  therefrom,  now  dre^  the  attention 
of  western  Europe  to  this  complioation  of  af- 
fairs. The  Turks  had  invaded  Bithyniay  and 
Alexis  called  the  courts  of  the  west  to  his  aid. 
Pope  Urban  11.  authorized  the  preaching  of  the 
first  crusade.  The  first  host  of  crusaders  left 
an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  Byzantines. 
With  the  second  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Alexis 
was  to  furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the 
crusaders  were  to  hold  the  provinces  recon- 
quered from  the  Moslems  as  fiefe  of  the  em- 
pire. Neither  party  kept  faith.  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  laid  siege  to  Dyrrachium,  but 
shortly  afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
emperor.  His  son,  Joannes  Oomnenns,  suc- 
ceeded him  0^118-^48).  He  fought  victoriously 
against  the  Se^ook  Turks  in  1120,  and  recon* 
quered  many  towns.  He  defeated  the  Petche- 
negnes,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the 
Hungarians.  In  1181  he  recaptured  lesser  Ar- 
menia. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manuel 
Comnenus  (114a-'80).  He  was  victorious  over 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  over  Baymond  of 
Toulouse,  the  Christian  prince  of  Antioch.  In 
1147  a  new  army  of  crusaders  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  me  consternation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1142  Manuel  conquered  the  island 
of  Corfu  from  the  long  of  Sicily,  in  retaliation 
for  an  invasion  of  Qreece  by  the  latter.  Be- 
tween 1180  and  1188,  reigned  Alexis  Comnpn- 
us  n.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  Andronicus 
Comnenus.  Andronicus  was  the  last  of  the 
Comnenl  Isaac  H.,  Angelus  (1188-'95).  In 
his  reign  the  king  of  Sicily  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  even- 
tually beaten  back  by  Isaac.  The  Bulgarians 
recovered  their  independence  (1186).  He  was 
dethroned  by  Alexis  IH.  (1195-1203).  Isaac's 
son,  Alexis  the  Young,  supplicated  the  aid 
of  the  crusaders,  then  assemoled  at  Venice, 
and  obtained  it  in  return  for  a  promise  to 
pay  200,000  marks  of  silver.  The  crusaders 
captured  Constantinople,  July  18,  1208,  and 
restored  Isaac,  who  with  his  son  was  put  to 
death  the  next  year.  The  crusaders  again  cap- 
tured the  city,  April  9,  1204,  and  a  short 
period  of  confusion  ensued,  during  which  a 
number  of  persons  were  emperors  for  a  few 
months  or  days.  The  Latin  empire  of  Romania 
was  established  (1204-'61),  and  Count  Baldwin 
of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor.  The  Euro- 
pean possessions  of  the  empire  were  divided  into 
4  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain,  including  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (the 
other  8  parts  being  divided  between  the  French 
and  Venetians).  Thrace,  some  castles  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  feudal 
dependencies  of  the  empire.  2.  The  kingdom  of 
Thessalonica  was  carved  out  for  Boniface,  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  which  included  Macedonia 
and  a  part  of  Greece.  8.  The  republic  of  St, 
Mark's  obtained  the  coast  lands  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  -^Igaean,  a  portion  of  the  Morea,  many 
of  the  Cydades  and  Sporadea,  the  islands  of 


Crete  and  Negropont,  and  the  tfirritory  of 
Gallipoli   on   the   Thracian  CherBonese.    i 
Many  other  fie&  were  given  to  French  knigbtB, 
of  which  the   principal  were  the  dochy  d 
Athens  and  Boeotia,  and  the  prinoipalitj  of 
Achaia  and  the  Morea.     The  Greek  empiio 
still  survived  in  Asia  Minor.     Theodore  Laa- 
caris,  who  had  been  elected  emperor  by  the  sen- 
ate  in  Constantinople,  estabUahed  Ms  c^M  at 
Kiona,  whence  the  Greek  empire  of  Nioea  n- 
ceived  its  name.    It  consisted  of  Bithynia, 
Mysia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Ly  dia.   On  the  south- 
eastern  shores  of  tne  Black  sea,  from  Sinope  to 
the  river  Phasis,  Ihe  Grand  Comneaiaa  em- 
pire  of  Trebizond   arose.     The  GomDoniaQ 
Srinoes,  Alexis  and  David,  dechired  their  in- 
ependence  at  the  fall  of  the  old  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  one  of  their  successors  aasomed  the 
imperial  title.    In  Epims  and  j£tolia  Theodore 
Angelus  established  a  Greek  principality.  Ee- 
tuming  to  the  history  of  the  princinal  fragmenta 
of  the  Byzantme  empire,  we  nnd  that  tbe 
Greelis  called  in  the  aid  of  Joannes,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who  defeated  Baldwin  and  toc^ 
him  prisoner.     Henry,  brother  of  Baldwin, 
succeeded   hun  (1206-U6).     He  fought  with 
equal  success  against    Lasoarisi  emperor  of 
Nicsaa,  and   brought   the  king  of  the  Bnl* 
ffarians  to  terms.     He  gave  honors  and  of- 
fices of  trust  to  the  Byzantines,  and  protected 
them  against  the   oppresadons  of  the  Latia 
clergy.     Peter  de  Cburtenay  succeeded  him 
(1216-'21 ).    He  was  captured  by  Theodore,  in- 
dependent prince  of  Epims,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  take  Dyrrachium  for  the  Venetians.    His 
younger  son,  Bobert,  sneceeded  him(l^^^~^^)* 
buring  his  reign,  Joannes  Yatatzes,  the  Greek 
emperor  of  Kicaea,  and  Theodore,  the  prince  of 
Epims,  reduced  the  territory  of  the  Latin  emper- 
ors of  Bomania  almost  to  the  peninsula  on  which 
Constantinople  stands.    John  de  Brienne,  tita- 
lar  king  of  Jerusalem,  next  took  the  reins  of 
power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  H.  (1228-'3T). 
The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror of  WicsMk  and  threatened  the  existen^ 
of  the  Latin  empire.    John  de  Brienne  sam 
Constantinople,  and   the    allies   turned  tlieir 
arms  against  each  other.     Baldwin  IL  then 
reigned    unaided   (1237-'61).     He    implored 
men,  arms,  and  money  of  the  potentates  m 
nations  of  the  West,  but  they  made  no  adequat^ 
response  to  his  entreaties.     The  consequence 
was    that   Michael  PalsBologua,    emperor  ol 
Nicffia,  with  the  help  of  Uie  Genoese  navy! 
which  was  driven  to  the  Greek  alliance  bj 
hatred  of  Venice,  obtained  possession  of  Coo^ 
stantinople,  July  26,  1261.     The  Genoese  vftsi 
rewarded  by  liberal  mercantile  privileges.  W 
Latin  empire  of  Bomania  now  vanished,  al 
though  many  of  the  Latin  principalities,  svj 
as  the  duchy  of  Athens,  survived  until  the  m 
downfall   of   the  restored  Byzantine  empi^ 
in  the  16th  century.       With  Michael  PaW 
ologus  (1261-'82)  commenced  the  dynasty  < 
the  Palasologi,  which,  endored  until  the  Torkis 
conquest.     By  his  endeavors  to  reunite  tl 
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Gnek  sad  Latin  ohmoheBhe  gained  the  hatred 
of  his  dergf  and  people.    iGidronicns  IL,  hia 
SOD,  sQoceeded  (1282-1828),  and  immediately 
Testofdd  &e  Greek  ritnaL  To  defend  his  empire 
against  tiie  Torks^  he  took  into  jjay  a  bod/  of 
Catalan  troops  (1808) ;  the  Catalans  beat  back 
the  enemy,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Oreeoe 
and  settle  down  upon  estates  got  and  held  by 
the  right  of  the  sword.    He  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  Andronicns  III.  (182S-'41). 
He  fonght  nnsnooessfUIy  against  the  Tnrks,  who 
took  NicflBs  and  Nioomedia  in  1889,  and  plnn* 
dered  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  made  a  barren 
alliance  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and 
other  western  powers,  against  the  Moslems. 
Hb  son,  Jottines  Y.,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned 
mV91.    It  cost  him   a  civil  war  of  10 
years  to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joannes 
Cantacoseniis.  Daring  this  war  the  Torks  first 
acquired  territory  in  Europe.    GaUipolis  was 
seized  bytiiem  in  1857;  in  1861,  Bultan  Amn- 
nth  took  Adrianople,   and  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. Joannes  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid 
him  in  his  extremity,  offering  to  reunite  the 
eastern  with  the  western  chnrdi,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  1S78,  Amnrath  conquered  Macedo- 
nia and  part  of  Albania,  when  Joannes  signed  a 
treaty,  acknowledgiog  nimself  to  be  the  vassal 
of  the  solum,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute. 
Philade^hk,  the  last  possession  of  the  Byzan- 
tines in  Ada,  capitulated  to  Bi^azet,  successor 
to  Imorath.   When  the  sultan  ordered  that  a 
Mohammedan  cadi  should  reside  in  the  ancient 
m^ropolis  of  Ohriatendom,  and  that  the  em- 
peror s  son  flhonld  accompany  him  in  his  wars, 
Joannes  Paheologos  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Xannei,  son  of  the  preceding,  escaped  from  the 
eoort  of  Saltan  Bijazet,  where  he  was  a  hostage, 
tt  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor   (1891-1425).     Bi^azet  laid 
aege  to  Constantinople,  but  raised  it  to  levy 
VBT  npon  the  Hungarians,  returned  in  1897, 
^t  made  peace  through  fear  of  another  west- 
ern cnissde.    In  1400  he  made  a  third  attempt 
^Q  the  metropolis,  but  the  invasion  of  Tamer- 
la&e,  whidi  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  recalled  Bigazet  into  Asia,  and  saved 
the  Brzantine  empire  for  a  space.    Manuel  re- 
^^ered  6<Hne  lost  ground  while  the  sons  of 
B&jazet  were  qoarrelling.    Yet,  in  1428,  Sultan 
Anionth  IL  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantuople,  and  employed  cannon,  for  the  first 
^e  in  eastern  Wars.    Another  firatemal  quar- 
k1  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  brought  about  the 
'^^arn  of  peace.    Joannes  VL,  son  of  Manuel, 
$3ooedded  (1425-*48).    Seeing  that  he  was  un- 
>Ue  to  defend  his  empire  from  the  Turks,  he 
^de&Tored  to  efifect  a  reconciliation  between 
ae  eastern  and  western  churches,  on  the  con- 
^m  of  anew  western  crusade  iu  his  favor.  For 
ttn  purpose  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
fetta,  which  was  presided   over  by  Pope 
^uius  IV.    The  reunion  was  solemnly  pro- 
jpoDed  there,  bat  it  did  not  take  effect  in  the 
w.   In  1444  Sultan  Amnrath  reduced  the 
Brzantine  empire  to  the  oi^  and  suburbs  of 


Constantinople,  and  out  of  generoaty  allowed 
the  emperor  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  on  con» 
dition  of  paying  tribute.  His  brother,  Oonstan- 
tine  XL  (1448-'58),  was  the  last  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  He  made  a  last  appeid  to  tiie 
princes  of  the  West,  and  to  the  prince  of  Georgia, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married.  The  western 
potentates  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  their 
narrow  jealousies  of  each  other  to  feel  acutely 
npon  any  question  which  had  only  a  general  in- 
terest for  them.  Giovanni  Giustiniani,  a  Ge- 
noese nobleman,  with  2,000  Genoese  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  and  4  Grenoese  ships  of 
war,  were  the  sole  results  of  Oonstantine^a 
appeaL  The  total  garrison  did  not  exceed 
8,000  soldiers.  The  Turks  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Oonstaptinople  on  April  6, 1468, 
with  an  army  of  400,000  Moslems.  They 
were  not  able  to  break  the  chain  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  but  Sultan 
Mohammed  II.  had  his  fieet  carried  on  rollers  10 
miles  overland,  and  launched  into  the  inner 
gulf.  Both  sides  fought  bravely,  but  after  a 
siege  of  58  days,  Constantinople  fell  on  May  29, 
1468.  Constantino  died  heroically  in  the  breach. 
The  ci^  was  delivered  over  to  rapine,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The 
brothers  of  Oonstantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
held  out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Morea,  which 
was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1458.  The  rest 
of  the  Latin  principalities,  which  had  acknowl- 
edged a  loose  feudal  subiection  to  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  had  all  ililien  by  1460.  The  isl- 
and of  Lesbos  was  taken  in  1462.  David,  the 
last  of  the  Conmeni,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Tre- 
bizond,  submitted,  1461.  Thus  perished  an  em- 
pire which  had  kept  the  light  of  letters  and  civil- 
ization burning,  though  attacked  by  a  hundred 
foes,  through  m  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
western  Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and 
was  a  howling  waste,  in  which  the  law  of  the 
strongest  alone  prevailed. — ^The  Byzantine  em- 
pire was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
prefectures,  dioceses,  and  themes  or  provinces. 
The  power  of  the  emperor  was  absolute.  The 
emperor  claimed  to  inherit  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  to  be  the  lawful  ruler 
of  the  West.  He  was  anointed  and  crowned  by 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  As  has  been 
seen,  the  influence  of  women,  mvorites,  and  the 
clergy,  was  great.  The  ceremonial  of  the  By- 
zantine court  was  carefully  elaborated,  and 
rigidly  maintained.  The  consulate  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  6th  century,  and  the  senate  and  the 
last  forms  of  municipal  self-government  in  the 
10th.  The  emperor  was  advised  by  a  council 
of  state,  in  which  none  found  admittance  except 
at  his  pleasure.  The  functionaries  of  govern- 
ment were  divided  into  many  classes,  as  at  pres- 
ent in  Russia,  and  each  class  had  distinctive 
privileges.  £unuchs  ezgoyed  high  rank,  and  to 
them  was  intrusted  the  immediate  attendance 
npon  the  holy  person  of  the  emperor.  The 
nuMor  dotnus  of  the  East  was  called  first  eur<h 
jMlateSf  and  afterward  protavMtiarius,    The 
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body*gtiard  of  the  emperors  began  in  the  10th 
oentoiy  to  be  composed  of  Germans,  Saxons, 
and  Northmen.  The  latter  were  called  Varings, 
The  commandant  of  the  fleet  was  the  megoi 
dux, — ^The  original  sonrces  of  Byzantine  history 
are  the  Byzantine  historians  themselves,  who 
wrote  in  corrupt  or  later  Greek.  Only  a  few 
of  these  have  been  translated  into  any  of  the 
modem  languages.  Of  the  authorities  in  the 
modem  tongues,  we  cite  Le  Bean,  EUtaire  du 
Bos  Empire^  also  translated  into  Grerman; 
Zinkeisen,  Gesehiehte  OrieeJiejilands ;  Fallme- 
rayer,  Gesehiehte  dea  Kaiserthums  Trapetunt; 
Gibbon^s  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Soman 
Empire;"  Finley's  "History  of  Greece  and 
Byzantium"  (London,  185^,  the  most  recent 
and  best  authority  in  th^^  English  language  on 
this  period ;  and  for  the  Latin  settlement  in  the 
Eastw  Buchon's  HUtoire  dea  eonquitee  et  de 
VUcMiasement  dea  Fran^ia  dana  lea  itata  de 
Vandenne  Griee  (Paris,  1846).  Du  Gangers  work 
in  Latin,  ffiatoria  JByzantina  (Paris,  1680),  was, 
before  Gibbon's  work,  the  only  authority  general- 
ly consulted.  An  interesting  new  work  on  the 
Byzantine  empire,  is  Muralt^s  Baaai  de  eknnuh 
graphie  Byzantme  (St  Petersburg,  1855). 

BYZANTINE  HISTOIUANS,a  series  of  Ht- 
tie  read  but  important  lower  Greek  authors, 
who  wrote  between  A.  D.  898  and  1458,  the 
era  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Of  these,  Frocopius  is  the  best  known, 
and  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  translated  in- 
to English.  Anna  Gomnena,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexis  I.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  her 
father's  reign  in  15  books,  is  also  well  known. 
A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them  was 
made  and  published  at  the  expense  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  36  volumes  (Paris,  1648-1711).  The 
title  of  this  work  is  Corpus  Scriptarum  Bia* 
toria  Byzantina,  The  Greek  text  is  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Hie 
editors  of  this  work  were  the  Jesuits  Labb6 
and  Maltrut,  P6tau  and  Poussines,  the  Domin- 
icans Goar  and  Gombefis,  Prof.  Fabrotti, 
Gharles  du  Gauge.  Allacd,  the  librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  Banduri,  librarian  at  Florence. 
Boivin,  the  royal  librarian  at  Paris,  ana 
Bouilliaud,  a  mathematician.  Another  edi- 
tion, with  additions,  was  published  at  Venice 
in  28  Yolumes,  1729-^83.  Some,  not  includ- 
ed in  either  collection,  have  been  pnl)lished 
separately  since.  Niebuhr  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine  histori- 
ans in  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and  pro- 
jected a  new  edition  of  them,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1828,  under  the  title  Corpua  Scrip  to- 
rum  jHiat&ria  Byzantium^  Bditio  emendatior  et 
eopioaior  (Bonn).  This  edition  has  been  in  pro- 
gress of  publication  continuously  since  that  time, 
and  is  not  yet  completed.  Bekker,  the  two  Din- 
dorfs,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  and  Lachmann,  are 
the  principal  editors. 

BYZANTIUM,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus,  foimded  by  ancient  Greek  colonists 
on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  modem  Gonstantl- 
nople.    It  was  originally  settled  by  a  band  of 
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Uegarlan  colonists,  668  B.  0.,  but  it  wu  de- 
stroyed byO  tanes,  the  Persian  satrap,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspes.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians at  Plat»a  (479  B.  G.),  Pausauias,  the  general 
of  the  confederate  Greeks,  re-colonized  it  wi^  a 
body  of  Dorians  and  lonians.    From  this  het- 
erogeneous constitution  endless  disputes  arose, 
and  Spartan  and  Athenian  parties  always  exist- 
ed within  the  walls.    The  fine  harbor  and  ad- 
vantageous position  soon  made  it  of  great  com- 
mercid  importance.    It  obtained  possession  of 
the  com  traffic  between  the  shores  of  the  Inl- 
ine and  Greece  and  Egypt^  and  its  JBsheries  w^ 
so  abundant  as  to  procure  for  the  harhor  of 
Byzantium  the  name  of  the  Golden  Horn.  It 
remained  under  the  regency  of  the  La<^dffimoiii- 
ans  until  Gimon  captured  it  for  the  Athenisns. 
It  soon  returned  to  its  original  aUe^pance.  Al- 
cibiades,  the  Athenian,  got  possession  of  it  by 
the  aid  of  the  Athenian  party  within  the  city, 
408B.G.;  but  it  was  retaken  by  Lysander,  the  La- 
cedaamonian,  405.  Xenophon,  with  the  remnaiit 
of  his  10,000  men,  passed  through  it  on  his 
way  homeward.    In  890  B.  0.  Thrasybulus  ex- 
pelled the  pro-Lacedsemonian  oligprohy,  and  es- 
tablished the  power  of  tiie  democracy.   Byzan- 
tium put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league  consist- 
ing of  Bhodee,  Ghios,  Cos,  and  Oaria,  with  a 
Tiew  of  throwing  on  the  Athenian  snprem- 
acy.    This  they  effected,  and  Byzantinm  re- 
mained for  a  space  entirely  independent.  As 
the  commercial  importance  of  Athens  declined, 
that  of  Byzantium  was  augmented.  WheQihow* 
ever,  Philip  of  Hacedon  bedeged  it,  it  retorned 
to  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  ujpon  the 
parent  dty  for  succor.     Owing  to  the  anti-Mace- 
donian eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  the  aid  wss 
granted.     Phocion,  the  Athenian,  compelled 
Philip  to  raise  the  siege.    The  grateful  Byzan- 
tines erected  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  granted  the  rights  of  Byzantine  dtizenship 
to  the  Athenians.    Daring  the  progress  of  this 
siege,  the  city  was  saved  from  capture  by  snr- 
pfise,  by  a  flash  of  light  which  illumined  the 
northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  proximity  of 
the  besiegers.  A  crescent  was  stamped  on  the  By- 
zantine coins  in  honor  of  this  miraculous  event,  | 
and  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople  in  the 
15th  century,  they  adopted  this  municipal  sym- 
bol  as  their  own  national  device.    In  the  reiga 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Byzantium  acknowl- 
edged the  Hacedonian  supremacy.    In  the  dis- 
sensions of  Alexander's  generals,  Byzantiam 
sided  with  Antigonus  against  Poly sperchon,  and 
with  Lysimachus  against  Selencus.    It  was  al 
this  period  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  ol 
the  Thracians,  Scythians  and  other  barbariani 
on  the  land  side.    The  Granls  made  it  pay  heav^ 
tribute,  which  caused  the  citizens  to  retaliate 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  levying  a  tol 
upon  all  vesseb  passing  through  the  Bosporns 
This  tax  brought  them  into  a  war  with  the  ial 
and  of  Rhodes,  221  B.  O.    Attains,  king  of  Pei 
gamus,  sided  with  the  Byzantines ;  Prusias,  kin 
of  Bithynia,  with  the  Rhodians.     The  latte 
were  suooesotil,  and  commerce  remained  unbq 
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dened  Ancient  writers  gire  a  verj  bad  oihar- 
tcter  to  the  Bjzantines.  Their  morals  were  not 
above  the  standard  of  other  large  seaport  towns. 
Thej  preferred  the  sound  of  a  flate  to  that  of  a 
T&r  trampet,  and  when  Philip  of  Maoedon  was 
b^eging  the  place,  the  Byzantine  p;eneral,  Leo, 
foand  that  the  onlj  means  of  mamtaining  the 
eoorage  of  die  Byzantines,  and  holding  them  to 
their  dntj,  was  to  plant  a  range  oi  cook-shops 
tk>og  the  ramparts.  Bjzantiam  was  fortunate 
in  allying  itself  with  Home  from  the  first  against 
the  Macedonian  kings,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and 
](itliridates  of  Pontus.  In  acknowledgment 
of  ita  fidelity,  the  Romans  allowed  it  to  remain 
A  free  confederate  city.  In  consequence  of  some 
popidar  disturbances,  the  emperor  Vespasian 
deprived  the  citizens  of  their  civic  liberties  and 
sent  them  a  governor.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  answered  that  the  citizens  had  "  for- 
gotten how  to  be  free."  In  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Pesoennius  Niger  and  Severus,  Byzantium 
sided  with  the  losing  claimant  The  emperor 
Sevems  besieged  the  town,  which  defended  it- 
self for  3  years,  and  then  capitulated  from  fam- 
ine. The  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death  and 
the  massive  walls  razed  to  the  ground.  Subse- 
queotly  he  repented  of  this  severity,  embellish- 
ed the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta 
Antonina,  in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus.  Car- 
acalla  restored  some  of  its  former  civic  priv« 


ileges,  but  Gallienus  gave  it  up  to  P^Uage,  and 
massacred  many  of  the  citizens.  The  inhabi- 
tants repelled  the  invading  Goths  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  II.  Byzantium  was  the  last  refuge  of 
Licinius  in  his  war  with  Oonstantine.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Oonstantine,  he  re- 
solved to  build  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old. 
and  make  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Thus  Byzantium  merged  into  Constantinople, 
A.  D.  830.  Dionysius  and  others  give  the  old 
city  a  circumference  of  40  stadia. 

BZO  VIUS,  Abraham  (Pol.  Bzomh),  a  Polish 
scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Proszowice,  near 
Hiechow,  in  1567,  died  Jan.  81, 1637,  in  Home, 
where,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  he  spent 
several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Vatican,  as  librarian  of  the  Virginia  dei  Unini^ 
and  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age, 
gained  for  himself  a  high  reputation  as  pro- 
Kssor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 
Bologna,  and  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  br 
continuiuff  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  annals 
of  CflQsar  Baronius,  who  had  left  them  off  at  t^e 
year  1198,  and  completed  only  12  volumes. 
Bzovius  carried  them  to  the  year  1682,  in  9 
volumes,  from  the  18th  to  the  2l8t  volume, 
which  were  published  first  in  Bologna  and  af- 
terward in  Ivome. 
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Ctbe  third  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
)  bet,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  those  of 
>n  the  modem  European  languages.  Its  form  is 
derived  by  Scaliger  from  the  Greek  happa  {k\  by 
dropping  the  upright  stem,  and  rounmng  the< 
into  C.  Suidas  cSUs  it  the  Roman  happa^  and 
^tfsDoon,  in  his  Palaographia^  gives  several 
forms  of  the  h  which  approach  nearly  to  c. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  caph  fo),  which 
iias  Dearly  the  same  form,  but  is  inverted,  since 
the  Hebrews  and  La^ns  read  in  opposite  direc- 
tos.  Others,  from  its  position  in  tne  alphabet, 
derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  gimel  (:i),  and  make 
ita  affinities  with  the  Coptic  gamina,  the  Ethi- 
opic  gemd^  and  the  Russian  glaghol.  In  the 
early  latin  language  0  held  the  place  which  is 
iM>v  occupied  by  G,  as  appears  from  the  inscrip- 
tbnson  the  Duilian  column  raised  in  the  Roman 
forom  about  200  B.  C,  in  which  we  find  mct- 
ciilratui  for  fi^tgiatratus,  leeionet  for  legumes, 
Pfouuido  for  pitgnando,  and  ex/ociont  for  effu^ 
fi^uu.  Thus  Ausonius  says,  gamma  viee/uneta 
ffitu  C,  The  0  also  sometimes  represented 
^  Greek  happa,  since  in  the  same  inscriptions 
G^rtaeinientit  occurs  for  Ka/rthaginiemU  ;  but 
tbia  function  was  more  frequentiy  fulfilled  by 
^  letters  qu;  thus  the  Gredc  xot,  iea/>Kaipa>,  xfp- 
*n^f ,  became  the  Roman  que,  querquerus,  and 
V^queduta,  The  tendencv  of  the  western  lan- 
jnidges  has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articulap 
doo,  and  the  gamma  or  O,  after  being  softened  by 
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being  brought  forward  in  the  month  to  the  front 
palate,  and  becoming  K  phonetically,  superseded 
the  qu  which  had  been  common  in  old  Latin 
words.  The  Latins  made  no  further  phonetic 
change  of  0,  always  during'  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  tiieir  literature  pronouncing  it  like  a 
Juappa,  If  they  had  given  the  sibilant  sound  of 
0  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word  Cicero,  the 
Greeks  in  adopting  the  word  would  have  written 
it  with  a  tigma.  Modem  languages,  however, 
have  carried  the  process  on  further.  The  Eng- 
lish has  softened  the  aspirated  0  (ch)  in  church, 
chime,  chivalry,  and  the  Frendi  still  more  in 
chevalerie,  chemin  ;  while  the  unaspirated  0  has 
become  a  pure  sibilant,  as  in  circle,  cent,  cycle. 
Thus  the  English  teach  comes  from  the  Ldtin 
doceo,  and  the  English  pleaee  and  the  French 
plaieir  from  the  Latin  placeo.  Some  words, 
however,  have  not  followed  this  phonetic 
change  from  the  original  pronunciation.  Thus 
the  modem  Scottish  kirk  still  embalms  the  sound 
of  the  old  English  church.  Kindle  and  candle 
show  that  the  pronunciation  of  cinder  is  pervert- 
ed, and  the  patois  of  north-western  France  still 
preserves  the  hard  sound  of  C  in  chemin,  and  so 
links  it  to  the  English  come.  But  though  the 
Latins  did  not  sonen  the  0  to  a  sibilant,  they 
did  worse.  Having  aspirated  it  into  K,  they  next 
dropped  it,  preserving  only  the  aspirate  to  mark 
the  hiatus,  as  tracto,  traho  ;  herdona,  herdona  ; 
and  this  same  process  is  noticeable  in  the  cog- 
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nate  langnages;  thus  eollum  (Lat.),  ^aU  (Ger.X 
TuiUer  (£ng.).  In  French  the  phonetic  soften- 
ing of  the  G  is  traceable  in  the  word  Kdroltu^ 
till  the  9thcentnrj,  then  CarohiSy  and  afterward 
Charles;  and  the  comparatively  modern  use  of 
the  cedilla  records  the  farther  progress  of  the 
change.  0  is  also  interchanged  with  some 
other  letters  beside  the  Q  and  X  with  which  it 
4s  cognate ;  as  with  P  in  jfepo^  caquoy  cook ; 
columba^  palwmba  ;  while  j>r(Kc(c9)imt»  has  sup- 
planted jort^^mt^,  but  not  prope  nn^  fropius. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  0 
occurs  in  sacramentum  (Lat),  urment  (Fr.); 
lacrima  (Lat.),  leirme  (Fr.) ;  and  in  many  other 
cases  for  purposes  of  euphony.  As  a  numeral, 
0  signifies  100,  00  200,  and  so  on.  It  was  used 
among  the  Latins  to  stand  for  OsBsar,  Gains, 
Gassios,  centum^  and  condemno  ;  and  on  account 
of  the  last  use  it  is  called  liUra  trUtis  by  Gicero. 
GO  stood  for  ealumnicB  causa  or  eoneilium  c^t ; 
eon,  for  c<yMuUs ;  01.  for  Glaudius ;  0.  v.  for 
Centum  Viri;  and  O.K.  for  CiviaEomanus.  An 
Italian  0  stands  for  eanto.  In  French,  a  single 
G  stamped  on  money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of 
the  mint  of  Gaen,  and  GO  as  the  issue  of  the 
mint  of  Besan^on. — 0,  in  music,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  scale.  It  is  the  tone 
with  which  the  so-called  natural  scale  begins, 
and  was  designated  by  Guido  ut,  a  name  sub- 
sequently changed  to  do  hj  the  Italians.  0  is 
considered  the  key  note,  and  its  pitch  is  regu- 
lated by  tuning  forks.  It  is  also  a  character 
used  for  the  signification  of  time. 

GAA6A,  or  Xaaba,  properly  a  quadrangu- 
lar structure,  applied  particularly  to  a  celebrated 
temple  at  Mecca.  According  to  Mussulman  tra- 
dition, the  first  Gaaba  was  built  by  the  angels 
on  the  model  of  the  pavilion  which  surrounds 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High ;  the  second  was 
built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it  was  removed  to 
the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in  a  right  line 
above  the  Gaaba  of  Mecca;  the  third  was  built 
by  Seth,  but  perished  in  the  deluge ;  the  fourth, 
which  now  exists,  was  built  by  Abraham  and 
Ishmael.  The  name  is  specially  given  to  a  small 
cubical  oratory  in  the  temple  in  the  centre  of  a 
larjge  space  surrounded  by  galleries.  This  is  the 
point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Mussul- 
mans are  directed.  On  one  of  its  sides  is  In- 
wrought the  famous  oval  black  stone,  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
Abraham,  when  he  was  constructing  the  Gaaba. 
At  first  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  it  has  grieved 
and  wept  so  long  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race 
that  it  became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  length 
absolutely  blade.  It  is  an  object  of  profound 
veneration  to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the 
sacred  city.  This  inner  Gaaba  is  surrounded 
with  a  veil  of  black  silk,  and  is  opened  but  8 
times  a  year.  The  temple  of  the  Gaaba  is  older 
than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  previous  to  whom 
it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  and  contained  aU  the 
idols  of  the  nation. 

GABAL  (Fr.  cahale\  a  word  signifying  dub 
or  association,  imported  into  the  £ngli£  lan- 


guage after  the  restoration.  The  ministers  of 
Gharles  II.  of  England,  whose  names  were 
Glifibrd,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale,  were  called  by  some  opposition  wit 
the  cabal  ministry,  as  the  initials  of  their  names, 
ranged  in  the  order  given  above,  form  the  word 
cabal. 

GABALA.  This  word  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  signifies  reception,  and  in  Hebrew  Uteratnre 
it  designates  the  religious  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines which  the  Jews  say  Moses  received  by  di- 
vine communication  on  Mount  Sinfu,  and  which 
he  afterward  delivered  traditionally  to  Joshua, 
and  Joshua  handed  down  in  the  samer  manner 
to  the  70  elders.  This  system  of  doctrines  was 
also  called  Masora  (tradition),  because  it  was 
given  or  transferred.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be 
written,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  direct  statement. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  enigmaticidly 
embodied  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  Jewish 
scriptures,  especially  in  the  Pentatench.  So 
highly  do  some  comparatively  modem  writers 
(as  Henry  More)  value  the  traditional  science, 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  Penta- 
teuch, that  they  pronounce  the  latter  a  foolish 
and  melancholy  conceit,  unless  there  be  some 
key  by  which  a  higher  but  secret  meaning  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  Gabala  is  also  used  to  de- 
signate a  period  in  the  progressive  developm^t 
of  Jewish  literature,  which  commenced  about 
A.  D.  800 ;  also  to  designate  a  sort  of  divining 
by  means  of  passages  of  Scripture,  bnt  this  is  a 
corruption  of  the  term,  and  constitutes  no  part 
of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Gabala. 

GABALLERO,  Fkrmik  Agosto,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  born  July  7,  1800,  at  Barajas  de 
Melo,  in  tne  province  of  Guenca.  He  first  set- 
tled as  an  advocate  in  Madrid,  but  on  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution  in  1824,  he  retired 
to  Estremadura  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
VIL  in  1888,  after  which  he  edited  the  Boletin 
del  ComereiOj  which  was  suppressed,  but  reap- 
peared under  the  new  name  of  the  Eco  del 
Comerdo,  He  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  where 
he  was  a  leadiug  member  of  the  opposition  to 
the  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Soon 
after  he  was  a  snpporter  of  Mendizabal,  and 
favored  all  the  innovations  attempted  by  that 
minister,  especially  the  suppression  of  convents. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1887. 

GABANIS,  PiERRB  Jean  Gbobob,  a  French 
physician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Gosnac,  in 
the  department  of  Gharente  Inf&rieure,  June 
5, 1757,  died  at  Rueil,  near  Paris,  May  6, 1808. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  barrister  Jean  Baptiste 
Gabanis  de  Salagnac,  who  married  a  very  rich 
lady,  and  became  an  eminent  agriculturist. 
Having  left  the  bar  to  superintend  the  culture 
of  his  wife's  extensive  domains,  the  father  be- 
came intimate  with  Turgot,  the  economist^  who 
was  then  the  administrator  of  Limoges,  and 
afterward  became  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  son,  though  very  intelligent, 
was  a  wayward  student,  and  made  but  little 
progress  in  his  early  studies  at  Brives.  At  the 
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age  of  U  lua&ther  took  him  to  Parifl,  where  he 
empiojed  %  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an- 
mat  philosophers,  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  cburcb,  and  those  of  modem  philoso- 
^ers,  sDch  as  RoQsseaa  and  Yoltiure.    Locke 
▼8S  a  pmcnlar  favorite  with  the  yonng  phi- 
ksopher.   Bjs  fisither  wished  him  to  retnm 
home  at  the  end  of  3  years,  bnt  Massaki,  the 
ninoe-bishop  of  WUna,  then  in  Paris  oonsulting 
French  philosophers  on  the  best  method  of  re- 
geoeratuig  Poland,  took  an  interest  in  yonng 
Cftbania,  and  engaged  him  as  his  secretary. 
After  remaining  2  years  in  Poland,  Oabanis  re- 
tamod  to  Paris,  where  Torgot  introdnoed  him 
to  Mme.  Helvetina  and  her  brilliant  circle  of 
society  at  Anteuil,   and  where  he  afterward  ^ 
beeame  aoimainted  with  D^Alembert,  Diderot, 
Gondillae,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Baron  d'Hol- 
bacli,  and  other  men  of  eminence.    He  also 
became  intimate  with  Boucher  the  poet,  anthor 
of  the  Pome  de$  noin,  and  undertook  to  trans- 
it Homer  into  French  verse.  Bja  fiUher  wished 
bim  to  choose  a  profession,  and  his  health  being 
very  delicate^  he  was  anxions  to  study  medicine. 
He  became  the  pnpil  of  Dnbreuil,  and  foUowed 
lus  ne^  studies  with  the  same  impetuosity  he 
had  al vays  manifested  in  his  favorite  pursuits. 
In  1783  he  reo^ved  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.   When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1789^  Cabanis  erased  the  popular  cause.    He 
became  tbe  physioian  and  the  Mend  of  Ifira- 
beao.   In  1791  he  published  an  account  of  the 
iilnesB  and  decease  of  the  great  orator.    At  a 
to  period,  daring  the  stormy  wranglings  of 
me  conreDtioo,  Condorcet  obtained  privately 
um  Cabania,  I^s  friend,  the  poison  he  intend- 
w  to  take,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  violent 
deatb.   He  also  expressed  a  desire  that  Oaba- 
tts  wonld  collect  his  writings,  and  superintend 
mr  publication.     Oabanis  married  Charlotte 
Groochy,  the  sister  of  Field  Marshal  Grouchy, 
?Dd  of  Mme.  Ck)ndorcet    In  1789  Cabanis  pub- 
iisied  bis  "  Observations  on  Hospitals."    In  the 
y«r  IlL  of  the  repuUic  (1 795)  he.  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  hygiene  at  the  central  school, 
u^d  professor  of  clinical  instruction  at  the  med- 
ical school    He  had  much  to  do  with  the  re- 
^^pma^oa  of  medical   instruction   in  the 
tthooU  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg. 
1^  nST  hepublished  his  reports  to  the  coundl 
u  dOO,  on  t£e  organization  of  medical  coUeges, 
™- a  paper  on  the  "Degree  of  Certainty  in 
-Medical  Scienoe."    He  also  published  a  paper 
«a  ih^  "Eevolutions  of  Kedical  Science.^    In 
»«*  papers  he  developed  the  first  germs  of 
to^rstem.    "The  active  principle  of  life  and 
aovement  in  animated  bodies,"  says  Cabanis, 
which  Stahl  calls  the  *8od1,'  is  onb,  but  it 
*»  diTersely  in  the  organs  according  to  diflfer- 
■ca  of  Etmctore  and  of  function.    It  digests 
■  the  stomach,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  secretes 
Me  in  the  liver,  and  thinks  in  the  brain."    The 
J«alprinciple"  or  animating  force  of  Stahl, 
^i^Bs  the  leading  doctrine  of  medical  sci- 
•<fc  by  the  Montpellier  school,  had  much  influ- 
^4  on  the  mind  of  Cabanis,  although  his  sys* 


tern  led  to  opposite  conclusions.  ^'  Medical  and 
moral  science,"  says  Cabanis,  "have  a  common 
basis  in  the  science  of  the  phyucal  organism  of 
human  natare.  We  must  look  to  physiology 
for  the  solution  of  all  their  problems,  and  the 
common  basis  of  aU  their  truths.  AU  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  passions,  goodness  and  virtue, 
are  derived  from  physical  sensation.  The 
source  of  all  morals  is  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion or  physical  organism,  on  which  depend 
our  faculties  and  modes  of  feeling."  Condillao 
had  explained  all  the  actions  of  the  soul  by  sen- 
sation ;  Cabanis  wished  to  complete  this  system 
of  philosophy  by  investigatmg  and  explaining 
the  origin  and  nature  of  sensation.  "  AU  sensi- 
bility resides  in  the  nerves^  and  therefore,"  says 
Cabanis.  "all  the  moral  affections  and  intel- 
lectual raculties  reside  in  the  nerves.  Impres- 
sions are  received  on  the  peripheral  nerves  and 
carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  ex- 
cite thought,  feeHng,  and  reaction  in  the  organ- 
ism. Distinctions  between  physical  and  moral 
nature  are  therefore  vain,  the  moral  faculties 
having  their  origin  in  the  physical."  Such 
was  the  reasoning  of  Cabanis. — ^Being  a  friend 
of  Siey^  he  was  noticed  by  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte on  his  retnm  from  £^rp^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^7 
after  the  18th  Brumaire,  Cabanis,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  assembly,  wrote 
the  proclamation  reconunending  the  French  na- 
tion to  accept  the  revolution  which  had  jast 
been  accomplished.  Under  the  consulate  he 
was  named  a  member  of  the  senate;  but,  dis- 
appointed by  the  reactionaiy  policy  of  iNapo- 
leon,  he  withdrew  from  pubho  life,  and  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  science.  Being  a 
member  of  the  institute  of  France,  he  had  al- 
ready read  several  portions  of  his  work,  "  On 
the  Relations  between  the  Pbyaiool  and  Moral 
Nature  of  Man,"  to  that  learned  body ;  and,  in 
1802  he  published  the  work  complete  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  RapporU  duphynqtie  et 
du  moral  de  Vhomme,  The  style  being  clear 
and  brilliant,  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  day,  the  book  had 
great  success  in  France,  when  first  published ; 
but  the  philosophy  which  it  attempts  to  estab- 
lish on  the  basis  of  the  physical  organism,  and 
the  identity  of  nervous  matter  wi^  sensation 
and  the  vital  principle,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  Cabanis  himself,  before  he  died, 
nad  modified  his  views  on  many  points;  and  in 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  by  B^rard 
of  Montpellier,  24  years  later,  wrote  an  excellent 
essay  on  "  Primary  Causes,"  in  which  he  states 
that  it  is  impossible  for  human  reason  to  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
universe,  without  the  idea  of  intelligence  as  a 
first  cause  in  the  government  of  events. 

CABARRUS,  or  Cabakbas,  a  south-western 
county  of  North  Carolina;  area,  850  so.  m.; 

p.  in  1860, 8,747,  of  whom  1,686  were  slaves, 
he  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places 
mountainous ;  the  soil  of  moderate,  but  not 
uniform  fertility.  It  is  watered  by  branches  of 
Rocky  river,  an  afBuent  of  the  Tadkin.    It 
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produced  gold  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century;  but  its  wealth  now  is  chiefly  in  live 
stock,  gnuD,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  1850  it 
produced  418,820  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,946 
of  whea^  2,344  bales  of  cotton,  and  408  lbs.  of 
tobacco.  It  had  14  com  and  flour  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  7  tanner* 
ies,  21  churches,  8  academies,  and  2,619  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate 
in  1856,  $694^898.  The  county  was  formed  in 
1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabarrus^ 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Caro* 
Ima.    Capital,  Concord. 

CABBAGE,  a  plant  belonginpp  to  the  botanical 
order  erueifera^  and  genus  ^rossica,  the  order  com- 
prehending  also  the  scurvy-grc^  pepper-grass, 
mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genus 
induding  also  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole 
or  sprouts,  jrape,  colza,  savoy,  and  kohl-rabL 
The  orassiaa  oteracea^  from  which  all  the  forms 
of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on 
rocky  shores  and  clif&  in  England,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  head.  The  cultivated  cabbage  is 
considered  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  but  its  va- 
rieties are  well  marke^  distinct,  and  easily 
perpetuated,  where  care  is  taken  to  secure  6U(^ 
conditions  as  will  oontmue  their  exact  habits. 
The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown 
produces  a  full-grown  plant  the  first  season, 
and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  1^  to  2 
feet  long,  which  bear  small  globular  seeds  in  a 
great  number  of  pods.  The  whole  plant  then 
perishes.  The  large,  solid  heads  of  cabbage,  now 
so  familiar  to  all,  were  produced  from  the  wild 
plant  by  gradual  improvement  in  soils,  manures, 
and  cultivation.  To  repeat  them  annually  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  2  points:  1.  None  but 
those  heads  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  va- 
riety should  be  saved  for  seed ;  they  must  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in,  the 
useless  outside  leaves  removed,  and  set  in  a 
cool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in 
soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  In 
spring  they  are  set  out  about  2  X  2^  feet 
apart  in  good  garden  soil,  and  no  seed  saved 
except  from  the  most  vigorous  stalks.  2.  They 
must  not  produce  seeds  near  other  plants  seed- 
ing at  the  same  time,  which  belong  to  the 
same  tribe,  such  as  cauliflower,  turnip,  broccoli, 
dec,  as  ihey  will  mix  through  their  flowers,  the 
seed  producing  mongrel  varieties.  Much  disi^ 
uointoient  is  experienced  £rom«using  seeds  care- 
lessly produced  by  seed-growers  to  sdL  There  are 
many  very  valuable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some 
suited  to  particular  localities.  For  early  use,  early 
York  is  an  old  favorite,  some  prerorring  the 
early  flat  Battersea.  Coming  next  in  succession, 
a  new  cabbage,  Winningstadt,  is  excellent,  heads 
compact,  growth  rapid.  About  New  York,  the 
late  Bergen,  flat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of 
dramhead  cabbages  are  preferred  for  late  sorts. 
Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season ;  seeds  of 
early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a  moderate  hot 
bed  in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times  when  the  temperature  is  not  too 


low.     The  plants  are  dusted  with  dry  wood 
ashes,  pulverized  lime,  or  a  little  Sootdi  snuff, 
to  keep  off  the  fly — which  is  a  small  bladL  in- 
sect, a  great  pest — ^thinned  to  an  inch  i^Nut,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.    When  the  b^  outside 
are  dry  ^od  warm  enough,  the  plaoU  are  re- 
moved during  a  cloudy  day,  or  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  dibble,  14  to  18 
inches,  the  later  ones  20  to  22  inches  apart  each 
way,  watered,  and  allowed  to  take  root  before 
disturbing  the  soil  about  them.    If  the  weather 
continues  dry,  the  pUnts  should  be  watered  2 
or  8  evenings  in  soccesnon.     This  phnting 
gives  the  earliest  cabbages,  and  summer  cab- 
bages, which  come  between  the  early  and  late 
crops.    For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
an  open  bed,  thinly,  in  drills  6  to  9  inches 
apart,  in  May,  and  transplanted  from  June  10  to 
July  1,  in  straight  rows,  22  to  27  inches  asunder 
each  way.    The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feeder,  and  an 
exhaustive  crop.    The  soil  should  be  a  deep, 
rich  loam,  not  only  containing  plenty  of  vege- 
table matter,  but  a  full  supply  of  potash,  soda, 
and  lime.    A  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  will  not  only  bene- 
4t  the  cabbage  crop,  but  kHl  grabs  and  worms, 
which  destroy  the  young  plants  rapidly.    Coarse 
manures  should  not  be  applied  the  same  sea- 
son the  cabbage  crop  is  to  be  grown.    Hog- 
pen manure  must   not  come    near  the  cab- 
bage  crop,   as  it   disfigures   the   roots,  and 
destroys  the  plant    Composts  of  muck,  wood 
ashes,  lime,  salt,  and  oonmion  yard  manures, 
well  decomposed,  may  be  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties if  well  incorporiied  with  the  soil    Guano, 
dug  deeply  under,  is  good  in  all  but  very  light 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils.     A  first-rate  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  with  ^  its  weight  of  guano 
mixed  with  it.  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for  an 
old  garden  soil,  or  one  which  has  always  received 
common  manures.     This  compound  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  be  freely  used  to  water 
feeble  plants,  or  dug  in  about  them  with  a  hoe. 
As  soon  as  young  plants  have  taken  root  in  the 
new  bed,  they  should  be  hoed,  the  oftener  the 
better,  till  the  leaves  shade  the  soil    In  its 
younger  stages,  the  cabbage  most  feed  largely 
on  carbonic  acid,  &o^  by  its  roots;  but  as  it 
increases  in  size,  it  uses  the  leaves  more  exten- 
sively— hence  the  necessity  of  early  and  fre- 
quent hoeings.    8ome  growers  <m  Long  Island, 
and  in  New  Jersey,  who  supply  New  York 
market,  produce  from  20,000  to  100,000  each 
annually,  which  bring  from  2  to  18  cents  per 
head,  according  to  size  and  season ;  a  fair  price 
'in  summer  ana  autumn  is  about  6  cents.    The 
fields  are  prepared  by  deep  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  are  heavily  manured,  the  horse  hoe  wid 
subsoil  lifter  being  used  by  the  most  skilful) 
while  at  greater  expense  of  manual  labor  the 
old  style  of  culture  is  still  kept  up. 

CABBAGE  PALM  {areca  okraeea),  the  high- 
est of  the  American  palma,  often  attaining  an 
elevation  of  160  feet>  with  a  trunk  of  not  more 
than  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  {oundabun- 
da&tly  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  very  distinct 
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from  flie  East  ladkii  ^>ecies  of  ot^ccl  The 
leaves  grovr  only  fircnn  the  top,  and  thdr  aheatha 
are  so  doae  that  they  form  the  green  top  of  the 
tnmk  H  foot  in  length*  The  inhabitanta  ont 
off  this  top,  take  ont  the  white  heart  of  2  or  8 
ioehea  in  diameter,  oonsiating  of  delicate  leaves 
elosely  folded  together  which  have  been  pro- 
tected from  any  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either 
raw,  fried,  or  boiled.  A  tree  which  haa  grown 
for  half  a  eentory  is  often  cut  down  for  the 
single  bad  or  cabbage  which  crowna  it. 

G ABELLy  a  western  comit v  of  Virginia,  sepa* 
rated  firom  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Qvyandotta,  and  traversed  by  the  princi* 
pal  thorooghfare  firom  the  Ohio  to  Richmond, 
and  bj  the  projected  rente  of  the  Oovington  and 
Ohio  raihoad.  The  sarfaoe  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
ia  many  plaoea  qaite  good,  producing  Indian  com 
aodoati  In  1860  it  yielded  281,826  bnahela  of 
Indian  com,  44,918  ef  oata,  11,559  of  wheats  and 
8, 947  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  9  com  and 
floor  nuDa,  10  saw  milla,  4  wool-carding  mills, 
4  tanneries,  14  ehnrdhes,  and  874  pupils  attend* 
ing  public  schools.  Organized  in  1809,  and 
named  in  honor  of  William  H.  Oabell,  governor 
of  Yirgmia  in  1808.  Area,  448  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1850, 6^,  ofwhom  889  were  slaves;  capital, 
BarbomsTiUe;  valne  of  real  estate  in  1856, 
$1,81^969. 

OAB£3,Gi7LFOF,an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  AWca.  The  towna 
<^  Oabes^  or  Khaba,  and  Bfiix,  or  Sfokus,  are 
atoatedon  its  shores.    Its  ancient  name  waa 

CAB£T,  feiKKMR,  a  French  communist^  bom 
at  Dijon,  Jan.  2, 1788,  died  in  St  Louis,  Mo., 
Not.  9, 1856.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  bar, 
^dwas^ipcinted  attorney-general  of  Corsica, 
from  which  office,  however,  he  was  soon  dismiss- 
ed. He  was  sent  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
J^It,  1831«  There  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious 
to  the  government  by  his  violent  speeches,  and 
a£  the  same  time  by  bis  inflammatory  pamphlets 
&ad  a  journal  (entitled  the  Poptdmre),  that  he 
waa  indicted  for  treason,  and  rather  &an  sub- 
ject idmself  to  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was 
s^tteneed,  lie  withdrew  for  5  years  to  England. 
While  there  he  published  the  Voyaget  en 
IcaHe^  in  wluch  he  elaborated  his  scheme  of 
gommmiam,  which  from  1842  to  1848  passed 
throng  5  editions.  On  Feb.  2, 1848,  a  band  of 
69  Icariansleft  France  for  the  Red  river  in  Tex- 
as, where  Oabet  had  aecured  a  tract  of  400,000 
seres  of  land,  tbe  free  use  of  which  was  open 
to  the  settkra,  under  condition  that  before  their 
departure  they  should  deposit  all  their  fimds  in 
the  hands  of  Oabet,  who  assumed  the  financial 
acd  g^eral  control  of  the  expedition.  But 
tba  expe^don  turned  out  badly,  and  lawsuits 
vere  inatitated  against  Oabet ;  and  on  Sept  80, 
1^9,  after  he  had  left  France  for  Texas,  he  waa 
tmA  gmkf  by  de&ult  of  awindling  his  disciplea, 
nd  aent^ioed  to  2  yeara*  impriaonment  Mean- 
wHle,  with  his  colony  of  Icarians  dwindled  down 
to  about  80  persona,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Nan- 
^«»,  on  the  Misfissippi,  in  May,  1850,  and  soon 


after  returned  to  Paris.  There,  after  a  protract- 
ed trial,  his  innocence  was  fully  established, 
July  26, 1851,  by  the  court  of  appeal,,  and  tiie 
Judgment  against  him  cancelled.  He  returned 
to  Nauvoo,  where  he  continued  to  preside  over 
his  colonjr ;  but  many  disappointments  and 
cares  embittered  his  life  and  accelerated  his 
death.  In  Justice  to  Oabet  it  should  be  said, 
that  the  highest  moral  tone  prevailed  at  Kauvoo. 
and  whatever  may  be  the  politico-economical 
objections  to  his  system,  the  colony  presented, 
as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  settlers  was  con- 
cerned, a  model  of  purity  and  indnstry. 

OABIBI  (Gr.  Ka/3cipoi),  mystic  Pelaa^c  di- 
vinities, which, according  to  Herodotus,  were  in- 
troduced thence  into  Bunothraoe,  though  tiiey 
are  epoken  of  as  earliest  worshipped  in  Lemnos. 
Neither  modem  critics  of  myology  nor  tbe 
ancients  themselves  are  agreed  either  upon  the 
names,  number,  or  origin  of  the  Oabiri.  By 
some  there  are  said  to  be  6,  by  others  4,  and 
others  reduce  them  to  2.  Some  attempt  to 
identify  them  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  others 
with  tiie  Oorybantes,  others  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Vulcan,  and  others  still  with  the  Roman 
penates.  But  whoever  they  were,  they  were 
regarded  as  the  authors  of  religion  and  of  the 
human  race,  and  were  worshipped  by  mysteries 
sacredly  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
uninitiated.  Their  worship  gradually  spread 
over  Greece  and  Italy,  but  seems  to  have  faUen 
into  early  disuse  in  aJl  but  a  very  few  places. 
From  what  has  tranapired  concerning  the  mys- 
teries, it  seems  certain  tiiat  the  canmdates  for 
initiation  were  required  to  pass  a  long  and  pain- 
full abstinence  from  food  and  pleasure,  and  when 
admitted  within  the  dark  temple,  were  crown- 
ed with  olive,  girded  with  a  purple  belt,  and 
then  treated  to  all  sorts  of  hideous  sounds  and 
sights,  with  most  sudden  alternations  from  din 
to  silence,  and  fh>m  light  to  darkness,  and  were 
made  to  drink  of  2  fountains,  one  of  which 
(Lethe)  was  expected  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  the  past,  ana  the  other  (Mnemosyne)  to  se- 
cure a  lavid  recollection  of  all  that  waa  to  be 
now  taught  them.  The  whole  ceremony  in- 
dicated an  entire  disconnection  of  their  past  and 
fhture  lives.  They  were  absolved  from  all  thebr 
sins,  and  began  a  new  existence.  During  the 
annual  ceremonies  in  Lemnos,  which  like  those 
in  Samothrace  lasted  9  days,  all  the  fires  on  the 
island  were  extinguished,  and  new  fire  brought 
in  a  consecrated  vessel  from  Delos.  Those  who 
were  initiated  were  thought  to  be  insured 
against  storms  at  sea^  and  the  purple  girdle  waa 
worn  as  an  amulet.  The  mysteries  of  the  an- 
cient religious  systems  probably  have  a  com- 
mon origUi  in  these  Oabirian  rites,  and  some 
writers  have  attempted  to  trace  tiie  oriental 
and  drui^cal  ceremonies  to  this  conmion 
source. 

CABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain.  The  name 
has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  slender  ropes 
used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  very  likely  on 
account  of  their  great  length.  Cables  are  oc- 
casionally used  to  dose  we  entrance  of  bar- 
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bors,  but  most  generally  the/  serve  to  connect 
ships  with  their  anchors.  The  greatest  im- 
prorement  ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  ves- 
sels is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for 
the  hempen  one,  which  has  been  effected  dur- 
ing the  last  60  years.  A  chain  is  much  less 
buikj  and  much  more  pliable  than  a  hempen 
cable  of  the  same  strength ;  it  is  consequently 
stored  in  much  less  space,  and  is  handled 
more  easily.  On  account  of  its  great  bulk,  a 
hempen  cable  loses  much  of  its  weight  in  the 
water,  and  consequently  assumes  a  position 
much  less  curved  than  a  chain.  The  great 
curvature  of  a  chaui  makes  it  yield  and  play  as 
if  it  were  elastic  when  the  vessel  gives  sudden 
jerks,  and  thus  the  strain  upon  a  chain  from 
this  cause  is  never  so  great  as  upon  a  hempen 
cable.  On  a  rocky  bottom  a  chain  will  simply 
be  polished  bright  by  attrition,  where  a  hemp- 
en cable  would  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or 
with  projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which 
the  cable  wind!  itself  during  the  various  evo- 
lutions of  the  ship  caused  by  winds  and  tides, 
a  hempen  cable  \&  often  cut,  or  at  least  greatly 
injured,  while  a  chain  cable  does  not  suffer  in  the 
least,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  side 
strain,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  On 
board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after  the 
anchor  they  are  used  with.  The  largest  is 
cdled  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  and  is  used  at 
sea ;  the  next  in  size  is  the  stream-anchor  ca- 
ble, and  is  used  in  rivers.  Cables  are  made  of 
various  lengths,  according  to  their  size  and  to 
the  service  they  are  intended  for.  A  cable's 
length  is  a  measure  of  distances  used  by  sail- 
ors, and  is  equal  to  120  fathoms. — ^Hempsh 
Cables  are  large  ropes  of  the  kind  denomina- 
ted cable-laid.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  first 
twisted  iirto  yam;  a  number  of  yams  are 
twisted  together  into  a  strand ;  8  or  4  strands 
are  twisted  into  a  rope  denominated  plain-laid ; 
8  or  4  ropes,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  to- 
gether to  make  the  cable.  The  strands  of  a 
cable  are  consequently  formed  themselves  of 
strands.  The  twist  is  reversed  at  each  succes- 
sive operation ;  that  is,  the  yam  is  formed  by 
twisting  the  fibres  from  right  to  left;  the  yams 
are  twisted  together  from  left  to  right,  &o. 
It  is  customary  to  designate  the  size  of  a  hempen 
cable  by  the  length  of  its  circumference,  and 
that  of  a  chain  cable  by  the  diameter  of  the 
rod  of  which  the  links  are  made.  The  largest 
usual  size  of  cable  is  24  inches,  circumference ; 
it  weighs  1  cwt.  per  fathom,  is  made  of  8,000 
threat^,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  chain  2^  inch- 
es diameter,  and  is  tested  to  carry  safely  80 
tons.  Hemp  in  its  natural  state  is  stronger 
than  when  wet  or  tarred ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
advantageous  to  tar  the  cordage  which  is  to  be 
used  at  sea,  as  tar  protects  it  against  water, 
which  would  weaken,  and  ultimately  rot  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  tarring  after 
the  cable  is  made  is  imperfect,  and  simply  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does  not  reach  the 
core ;  the  trae  way  is  to  tar  the  yams  of  whidi 


the  ropes  are  made.— Chain  Cables.  The  plan 
of  substituting  chains  for  cordage  for  holaing 
anchors  was  patented  in  England  in  1808  by 
Mr.  Slater,  a  naval  surgeon.    Want  of  capital 
prevented  him  from  demonstrating  by  experi- 
ments the  value  of  his  invention.    In  the  yeai 
1811,  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  Penelope,  400  tons 
burden,  made  a  voyage  of  4  months  to  the 
West  Indies,  using  a  chain  cable  with  twisted 
links.  ^  The  success  was  complete.    Daring  the 
following  years  several  vessels  were  sav^  by 
their  iron  cables,  and  thenceforward  the  change 
from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  unintermptedlj, 
till,  at  the  present  tmae,  it  would  be  d^l&cult  to 
find  a  ship  without  a  chain  cable  on  board 
The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Capt.  Brown  was 
most  imperfect ;  severid  other  shapes  were  sqc^ 
cessively  tried,  till  the  best  form  was  found  and 
patented  in  England  by  Bronton.    The  general 
shape  of  Bronton^s  link  is  that  of  an  ellipae. 
The  inside  curve,  at  each  extremity  of  its  long 
axis,  is  of  the  same  curvature  as  the  rods  im 
to  make  the  chain.    In  this  manner  there  u 
just  room  enough  for  the  next  link,  and  no 
more.    Across  the  link  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  axis  is  a  cast-iron  stay  enlarged  at  its 
extremity,  with  a  small  projecting  point  in  the 
centre  of  each  end,  which  enters  the  link  and 
keeps  the  stay  in  its  place.    From  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  stay  to  tlie  curve  at  each  end,  the 
rod   forming  the   link   is   perfectly  straight. 
When  a  cable  chain  with  links  of  this  con- 
straction  is  pulled  upon,  it  resists  twice  « 
much  as  the  rod  of  which  it  is  made,  and  does 
not  stretch  more  than  a  straight  rod.   If  p 
obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  side  of  the  chain, 
the  link  or  links  acted  upon  may  assume  2  dif- 
ferent positions :  the  link  may  rest  against  the 
obstacle  by  its  side,  the  axis  of  the  stay  being 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  obstacle;  in 
this  position  the  link  is  strongest,  as  all  its 
parts  brace  each  other  to  prevent  the  bending 
of  any— or  the  link  may  rest  fiat  agunst  the 
obstacle ;  in  this  position  it  is  very  weak,  hut 
this  cannot  happen  if  the  obstacle  is  large^  as 
in  such  case  the  next  links  would  rest  tirst 
against  it  by  their  sides,  and  if  the  obstacle  is 
small,  it  is  pressed  between  the  sides  or  the 
back  bones  of  the  2  next  links,  winch  close 
upon  it  and  crash  it  to  pieces.    The  links  wear 
out  much  faster  by  their  friction  against  each 
other,  than  by  any  oUier  cause ;  and  experience 
has  taught  that  the  ends  where  the  friction  is 
greatest  should  be  of  rod  iron  of  a  larger  diam* 
eter  than  that  of  the  aides.     In  consequence, 
the  rods  are  manufactured  with  swellings  at  the 
places  which  are  to  form  the  ends.    Sereral 
simple  machines  are  used  to  manufacture  chain 
cables;  the  successive   operations  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1,  heating  the  ronnd  bars  of  iron  red- 
hot;  2,  cutting  them  of  the  required  length, 
but  with  opposite  bevels ;  8,  bending  the  rods 
around  an  elliptic  mandrel ;  one  end  is  placed 
against  the  side  of  a  vertical  mandrel,  and  held 
there  by  a  vice  attached  to  the  last,  and  a  leTei 
provided  with  a  projecting  pia  extending  oatr 
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ride  the  rod  is  made  to  describe  an  ellipse,  car- 
rjing  the  hot  rod  around  the  mandrel ;   tliis 
lerer  does  not  torn  around  a  pin  in  the  centre 
of  the  mftndreL  but  is  attached  to  2  slides, 
which  are  forced  to  move  in  grooves  occupying 
the  position  of  the  two  axes  of  the  mandrel ; 
^as  the  pin  of  the  lever  describes  an  ellipse 
parallel  to  the  periphery  of  the  mandrel;  4, 
the  new  link  is  hooked  to  the  last  preceding 
liflk  oi  the  chain  in  process  of  making,  and 
welded  at  a  small  forge ;  6,  while  it  is  stiUhot, 
the  cast  iron  stay  is  introduced,  and  the  link 
placed  in  a  press,  which  compresses  the  two 
sides  dose  upon  the  stay,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  makes  these  sides  straighter ;  during  this  last 
operation  an  auxiliary  straight  rod  is  placed  in- 
side the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  is 
to  come,  to  prevent  its  closing.    There  are  cir- 
cumstanoes  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  sever  a  ca- 
ble, or  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it ;  this  is  done 
by  means  of  a  bolt  and  shackle  substituted  for  a 
link  every  5  yards.    Improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  machinery  for  making  chains,  in 
which  operations  formerly  executed  by  hand 
are  performed  mechanically,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  they  have  bee'n  applied  to  the  man- 
nfiactare  of  chain  cables,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  ^y  would  succeed  as  well  on  a  large 
as  on  a  small  scale.    The  manufacture  of  chain 
cable  was  begun  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1830,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill,  of  Bos- 
ton.    Ihey    worked   successfully  during   80 
years,  when,  finding  they  could  no  longer  com- 
pete in  cheanness  with  the  importers  of  Eng- 
lish-made cables,  they  closed  their  works.  Seve- 
ral instances  have  dnce  happened  of  vessels 
being  lost  bj  the  breaking   of  the  chain  in 
/air  weather,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
Eo^lxsh  makers,  in  the  heat  of  competition, 
hm  been  using  very  inferior  iron,  and  that  the 
certificates  of  proof  test  accompanying  the  ca- 
bles were  either  spurious,  or  had  been  deliv- 
ered for  other  cables  than  those  sold.    These 
facts  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  ship-own- 
ers and  insurance  companies,  and  Messrs.  Cot- 
ton and  Hill  were  induced  to  reopen  their 
works  in  1857.    A  large  amount  of  property, 
not  to  speak  of  human  Ufe,  has  been  lost  at 
sea  and  on  the  American  lakes  by  the  use  of 
cheap  duuna.    It  is  now  well  understood  that 
economy  in  this  respect  is  a  dangerous  mistake. 
— ^The  Tklxobaph  Gable  consists  of  one  or  more 
conducting  wires  enclosed  in  gutta  percha,  and 
protected  by  an  externa]  covering  of  wires. 
It  is  used  for  crossing  rivers,  having  super- 
seded the  use  of  high  poles  on  the  bfmks,  and 
lor  sdbmarine  purposes.     The  currents   and 
freshets  of  rivers,  especially  of  those  in  the 
west  of  the  United  States,  and  the  breaking  of 
^  ioe,  are  much  more  injurious  to  a  cable 
than  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  and  the  strongest 
wires  are  required  to  withstand  their  action. 
»»not  known  whether  a  cable  was  first  liud 
?^»3  a  river  in  England  or  in  America,  but 
^  ^"51  one  laid  across  a  sea  was  that  from  Dover 
to  Calais.  This  cable  was  made  by  Newall  and 


Co.,  of  liverpool.  It  consists  of  4  copper 
wires  ^  of  an  inch  diameter  each,  coated  with 
8  layers  of  gutta  percha  so  as  to  be  increased 
in  size  to  i  inch  diameter.  The  4  covered 
wires  are  laid  parallel,  with  a  slight  twist  to 
prevent  them  from  separating,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  with  tarred  hempen 
yam.  The  whole  is  tied  by  win^g  spirally 
around  it  another  piece  of  tarred  yam.  The  ex- 
ternal covering  is  made  of  10  iron  wires  of  more 
than  \  inch  diameter,  forming  around  as  many 
helices  10  inches  pitch.  The  outside  circum- 
ference is  4  inches ;  the  weieht  is  7  tons  per 
mile;  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  21 
miles ;  the  cost  is  $45,000  for  25  miles ;  it  was 
successfully  laid  October  17, 1851.  Since  then, 
smaller  and  larger  cables  have  been  constmcted, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  and  successfuUv 
laid.  The  Atlantic  cable,  the  laying  of  which 
was  completed  Aug.  5,  1858,  has  a  core  of  7 
fine  copper  wires  forming  a  rope ;  around  this 
rope  are  8  layers  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  tarred  hemp  wound  around,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  by  18  strands  of  7  fine  iron 
wires  each.  The  circumference  is  nearly  that 
of  a  dime,  the  weight  1,800  lbs.  per  mile.  Of  the 
total  length  manufactured,  2,900  miles,  |  was 
made  by  Newall  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  tbe  otlier 
half  bv  Elliot,  Glass,  and  Co.,  Greenwich,  Lon- 
don; both  firms  being  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe.  The  Messrs.  Chester,  of  New  York, 
have  lately  established  an  improved  set  of  ma- 
chines for  manufacturing  telegraph  cables  and 
wire  ropea  This  machine  can  make  a  cable 
from  i  inch  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  the 
external  covering  of  the  last  being  formed  of  12 
wires  of  the  Lu^est  size,  that  is,  about  }  inch 
in  diameter.  The  machinery  for  making  tele- 
graph cable  is  quite  different  from  that  for  work- 
mg  hemp.  The  reason  is  in  the  &ct  that  wires 
must  not  be  twisted,  but  simply  laid,  and  that 
it  is  just  the  contrary  for  hemp. — ^The  length  of 
some  of  the  best  known  submarine  cables  is: 
Dover  to  C^dais,  24  miles,  laid  in  1851 ;  Dover  to 
Ostend,  75  miles  (1852);  Holyhead  to  Howth, 
65  miles  (1852) ;  England  to  Holland,  115  miles 
(1858);  Italy  to  Corsica,  65  miles  (1854);  Var- 
na to  Balaklava,  840  miles,  Balaklava  to  Eupa- 
toria,  60  miles  (1855);  across  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  74  mues  (1856^ ;  Sardinia  to  Africa, 
125  miles  (1857) ;  Atlantic  cable.  Yalentia  bay 
to  Trinibr  bay,  1,950  miles  (1858). 

CABO  FRIO  (Cool  Cape),  a  cape,  city, 
and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  city  is  situated  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Aramama,  and  N.  E.  of  the  cape.  A  stone 
bridge,  built  in  1886,  connects  it  with  the  con- 
tinent It  has  an  electoral  college,  established 
in  1640,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt  and  fish- 
eries; but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  Pop. 
about  8,500. 

C  ABOOI^  or  Kaboot^  a  province  of  Afghanis- 
tan, extending  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  the  N. 
to  the  S.  of  Ghuznee,  and  from  the  Ehyber  moun- 
tains on  the  £.  to  Bamian  on  the  W.  It  is 
about  250  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth. 
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Cabool  was  onoe  the  name  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom, which  reached  almost  from  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  sea  to  the  vicinity'  of  Delhi,  and 
from  the  Oxos  to  the  Persian  gulf. — Cabool,  the 
capital  of  the  above-desoribed  proyince,  and  of 
the  Booranee  empire  as  long  as  it  existed,  is 
in  lat  84°  80',  long.  69°  6',  on  the  Cabool  river, 
immediatelj  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Loghur.  The  city  is  about  8  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  but  indifferently  fortified,  being 
merely  defended  on  the  western  side  by  a  line 
of  weak  ramparts  extending  from  one  to  the 
other  of  those  ranges  of  hills  which  almost 
surround  the  plain  wherein  Cabool  stands.  The 
houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood, 
and  are  in  general  from  2  to  8  stories  high. 
Four  spacioas  bazaars,  erected  by  the  celebrated 
AH  Murdan  Khan,  once  adorned  the  centre  of 
the  city,  but  in  1842  the  British  utterly  de- 
stroyed them.  The  citadel,  styled  Bala  Kissar, 
or  Upper  Fort,  occupies  an  eminence  in  the 
eastern  quarter,  and  contains  the  govemor^s 
paLice.  The  mosques  and  other  public  edifices 
exhibit  no  architectural  beauties.  Cabool  has 
but  one  college,  and  even  that  is.  fast  going  to 
ruin.  The  serais,  or  public  inns  for  strangers, 
are  numerous,  but  neither  elegant  nor  oonve- 
nient.  The  baths  are  abominable,  both  because 
of  their  filthiness,  and  because  of  the  offensive 
smell  proceedingfrom  the  fuel  which  Is  used  in 
heating  them.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  for  every  domestic  and  industrial 
purpose  by  the  river  Cabool,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  8  bridges ;  one,  a  substantial  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone ;  another,  a  frail  fabric 
of  wood,  over  which  even  the  foot-passenger 
cannot  pass  in  safety;  a  third,  which  spans  Uie 
river  toward  the  west,  is  strongly  fortified  and 
jealously  guarded  by  armed  sentinels.  The 
climate  of  Cabool,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
great  Himalayan  range  and  from  its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  severe  in  the  win- 
ter season,  w^hich  begins  early  in  October,  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  March.  During  this  period 
the  opulent  citizens  seldom  leave  uieir  houses, 
passing  the  tedious  time  within  doors  in  as 
agreeable  a  manner  as  possible.  In  the  sum- 
mer season,  however,  when  the  climate  of  their 
city  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  delightful,  they  in- 
demnify themselves  to  some  extent  for  their 
hibernal  imprisonment,  by  living  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  open  air. — Cabool  is  a  city  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  As  early  as  the  7th  centmj  of 
our  era  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  pnnce, 
and  in  after  times  it  was  for  a  short  period  the 
metropolis  of  the  emperor  Baber.  In  1789 
it  was  taken  by  Nadir  8hi^,  and  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah, 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  seized  on  it,  and  in  1774 
his  son  and  successor,  Timour,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Dooranee  empire.  After  the 
downfall  of  Mahmood,'  the  last  of  the  Dooranee 
dynasty,  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  took  possession 
of  Cabool  and  its  territory,  and  maintained  him- 
self there  till  1889,  when  the  British  marched 
an  army  into  the  country,  under  pretence  of 


placing  Shah  Shooja,  the  brother  of  liahmood,     ' 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors)  and  oocnpied 
the  city.    On  Nov.  2,  1841,  howeTer,  their 
occupation  was  suddenly  terminated  by  an  out-     ! 
break  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Brlti^ 
force  with  the  exception  of  1  European  and  4 
or  6  sepoys,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape, 
and  a  few  persons  of  rank  that  were  spared  for 
the  sake  of  the  ransom  which  might  be  obtain' 
ed  for  them.    Gen.  Pollock  subseqnently  ad- 
vanced toward  Cabool  and  was  joined  by  the 
forces  under  Qen.  Nott;  the  English  army  re- 
occupied  the  town  in  Sept  1842,  liberated  the 
prisoners,  and  avenged  the  outrage  by  destroying 
the  principal  public  edifices  of  the  offending  citj. 
This  achievea,  the  British  retired,  and  left  Dosb 
Mohammed  to  resume  his  sway  over  it.   Sub- 
sequently overtures  were  made  by  the  mlerof 
Cabool,  and  an  alliance  was  concluded,  March 
80,  1856.    Pop.  about  70,000. 

CABOT,  Geobgk,  IT.  8.  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  co.,  in  Dec 
1751,  died  in  Boston,  April  18, 1828.    At  an 
early  age  he  went  to  sea  and  rapidly  rose  to 
command,  and  made  some  voyages  as  master  of 
a  ship,  diligently  employing  all  his  leisure  in 
well-select^  reading.    His  extraordinary  qual- 
ities were  soon  recognized.    When  26  years  old 
he  was  a  member  of  a  provincial  congress  which 
met  at  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  he 
displayed  much  wisdom  in  preventing  certain 
measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  control  the 
price  of  merchandise.    At  that  time  the  science 
of  political  economy  was  almost  wholly  nn- 
known,  but  he  had  already  grasped  its  leading 
principles.    As  a  member  of  the  state  oonTen- 
taon  which,  in  1788,  adopted  the  federal  consti- 
tution, he  maintain^  a   high  position ;  and, 
being  immediately  afterward  sent  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
won  not  only  general  respect,  but  the  especial 
confidence  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.    Hi3 
knowledge  of  commerce  and  of  the  laws  and 
methods  of  trade,  greatly  assisted  Hamilton  in 
maturing  his  admirable  system  of  public  finance. 
In  1798  he  was  offered  an  appointment  as  sec- 
retary of  the  navy ;  he  refused  it  and  renounced 
all  public  life,  but  was  afterward  sometimes 
m^ged  to  take  office  with  an  importunity  he 
could  not  resist.    From  an  early  age  he  was 
accustomed  to  guide  others  by  his  calm  and 
accurate  judgment,  his  power  of  bringing  with- 
in consideration  all  the  facts  and  reasons  which 
were  of  the  essence  of  a  question  and  them 
only,  and  his  capacity  of  escaping  from  other 
men^s  exdtement,  even  when  his  interest  in  any 
matter  was  not  less  than  theirs.     The  sam€ 
qualities  were  applied  to  pablio  questions  with 
the  same  happy  results.     And  thus,  althongh 
he  had  no  desire  for  public  life,  and  all  experi 
ence  of  it  only  strengthened  hia  love  of  retire 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  some  instance 
to  the  conviction  that  important  exigencie 
called  upon  him  to  do  what  no  oliier  man  coul( 
do  so  well.    He  never  shrank  either  from  labo 
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or  responsibility.     He  knew  that  no  breath  of 
slander  ever  as&ailed  him,  and  tliat  tdl  men  re- 
garded him  as  equally  incorrnptible  by  passion 
or  by  interest.      He  knew,  also;  the  power 
vhicL  this  position  gave  him,  and  the  autjr  it 
imposed,  of  guiding  pablic  opinion  throogh 
tb^  exigencies  to  which  no  man  was  eqnal 
vho  did  not  enter  into  the  actoal  interests  of 
the  dfljr  with  an  earnestness  that  secnred  the 
Ennpathy  of  those  most  interested,  with  char* 
acter  enough  to  infinence  others^  and  with 
strength  to  save,  not  himself  only,  bnt  the  mol- 
titades  whom  he  led,  from  the  aberrations  of 
passion  or  prejudice.     It  seemed  to  be  his 
fancdon  to  induce  others  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  same  good  sense  which  was  the  unfailing 
and  unerring  master  of  his  own  life.    In  the 
Hartford  convention,  of  which  Cabot  was  pres- 
ident, his  characteristio  qualities  were  most 
active  and  conspicuous.    This  is  not  the  place 
tx)  speak  of  that  body,  but  of  Cabot  in  conneo- 
tioQ  with  it  we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  the 
kader  of  those  members  who  went  there  deter- 
mined not  to  stop  short  of  such  measures  as 
they  deemed  legal,  justifiable,  and  necessary, 
but  not  to  go,  and  not  to  suffer  an  excited  peo- 
ple or  their  exdted  representatives  to  go  any 
further.    In  his  conduct  in  that  convention  he 
only  displayed  the  same  characteristics  and  the 
same  important  usefulness  which  had  marked 
his  whole  pablic  career  and  his  private  life. — 
He  beloz^ged  always,  by  education  and  by  the 
consdtation  of  his  mind,  to  the  federal  party  of 
that  day,  that  is,  to  the  conservative  rather 
than  to  the  progressive  party,  or  to  the  party 
characterized  by  the  wish  that  law  should  de- 
fine and  guard  public  freedom  rather  than  by 
the  passionate  desire  for  liberty,  with  more  re- 
gard to  its  extent  than  to  its  qnality. — ^He  was 
not  aa  orator,  but  was  most  persuasive,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  by  the  clearness  of  his 
views  and  tlie  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and 
by  his  absolute  freedom  from  all  that  insinceri- 
ty or  duplicity  which  brings  agdnst  a  speaker 
a  sufipidon  or  a  fear  fatal  to  his  influence. — His 
personal  appearance,  dress,  and  habits  were  of 
great  ele^puice  and  refinement,  but  of  eqnal 
simplicity.     His  conversation  was  extremely 
attractive,  conveying  as  it  did  a  wisdom  by 
which  all  felt  that  they  were  instructed,  but 
always  with  such  ease  and  playfulness  that  none 
Tvere  oppressed.    In  his  later  years,  while  living 
for  the  most  part  as  a  private  man,  he  probably 
exerted  as  great  an  influence  upon  public  opin- 
ioa  as  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was 
a  xnember  of  &e  church  in  Boston  of  wlibh  Dr.' 
(afterward  pre^dent)  Kirkland  was  pastor,  and 
died  at  the  a^e  of  73,  after  bearing  with  exem- 
plary fortitude  the  distress,  of  a  fingering  and 
p:unfial  disease.    He  left  a  son,  who  still  sur- 
vive^ and  a  daughter  who,  after  his  death, 
saarried  Dr.  Kirkland  and  has  since  died. 

CABOT,  JoHH,  or  Giovanm  Oabota,  or,  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,  Zuan  Calbot,  or  ZuAir 
Cjlbota,  the  discoverer  of  the  continent  of 
2vurth  America*    His  name  first  occurs  in  the 


archives  of  Venice ;  on  March  38, 1476,  deni- 
zation was  granted  him  after  the  customary 
residence  of  16  years.  The  full  entry  of  his 
denization  would  probably  have  named  his 
birthplace ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.  In  the 
year  1496,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 
resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Venetian  woman,  and  3  sons.  At  that  time  it 
had  become  the  received  opinion  that  the  earth 
is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and  readiest 
way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by  sailing  west. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  voyage  of* 
Columbus,  who  was  thought  to  have  reached 
i^e  outlymg  isles  of  the  Indies.  On  March  5, 
1496,  John  Cabot  and  his  8  sons  obtained  a 
patent  from  Henry  VII.,  authorizing  them  or 
either  of  them,  their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  to 
search  for  islands,  provinces,  a/  regions  in  the 
eastern,  western,  or  northern  seas;  and,  as  vas- 
sals of  the  English  king,  to  occupy  the  territo- 
ries that  might  be  found,  with  an  exclusive 
right  to  their  commerce,  on  paying  the  king  a 
fifth  part  of  all  profits.  Under  this  charter, 
John  Cabot,  some  time  in  May,  1497,  em- 
barked in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied  by  his 
son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he  said,  700 
leagues,  when,  on  June  24, 1497,  he  came  upon 
land  which  he  reported  to  have  been  a  part  of 
a  continent,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Cham.  A  letter 
of  that  year  represents  him  as  having  sailed 
along  ^e  coast  mr  800  leases ;  he  landed,  bnt 
saw  no  person,  though  he  believed  the  country 
not  uninhabited.  He  planted  on  the  soil  the 
banners  of  England  and  of  Venice.  On  his  re- 
turn he  discerned  2  islands  to  the  starboard, 
but,  for  want  of  provisions,  did  not  stop  to  ex- 
amine them.  He  reached  Bristol  in  August. 
His  discovery  was  the  admiration  of  that  city, 
and  attracted  the  favor  of  the  English  king. 
On  Feb.  8,  1498,  Henry  VII.  granted  John 
Cabot  special  authority  to  impress  6  English 
ships  at  no  higher  charges  than  were  paid 
for  ships  taken  for  the  king^s  service,  to  enlist 
companies  of  volunteers,  "  and  theym  convey 
and  lede  to  the  londe  and  iles  of  late  founde 
by  the  seid  John."  This  license  has  been  erro- 
neously called  a  second  charter ;  it  was  not  so ; 
the  charter  of  1496  was  still  valid  and  suffi- 
cient. This  license  is  the  last  record  that  has 
been  found  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot.  He 
himself  made  no  voyage  under  it,  whether 
from  illness  or  death,  or  other  reason,  can  only 
be  coniectured.  Neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.  Nei- 
ther is  it  known  what  country  gave  him  birth. 
He  was  a  Venetian  only  by  denization.  ^  As  he 
is  found  residing  at  Bristol,  the  conjecture 
woidd  arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman ; 
but  the  license  granted  him  in  Feb.  1498,  calls 
him  "  Kabotto,  Venician,"  a  phrase  which  in 
our  day,  and  still  more  in  those  days  of  strict- 
er feudal  rule,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  not 
a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  king  of  England. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed 
as  an  Englishman.    Thus  not  even  the  native 
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country  of  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  can  be  ascertained.  The  author- 
ities respecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian 
archives ;  the  patent  granted  him  in  1496 ;  the 
license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  28, 1497, 
from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchant  at  Lon- 
don, to  his  brothers  at  Venice ;  and  the  legend 
on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Oabot,  cited  in  Hak- 
luyt,  giving  June  24, 1497,  as  the  date  of  liie 
discovery  of  the  continent.  In  1566,  there 
was  at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Oabot^s  map 
on  which  the  date  of  the  legend  was  1494. 
Another  copy  with  the  same  date  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  Germany;  but  the  legend 
is  not  by  Sebastian  Cabot  himself^  and  the  ori- 
ginal charter  of  1496,  the  letter  of  Pasqualigo 
in  1497,  and  the  license  of  1498,  combine  to 
prove  the  date  1494  to  be  an  error.  The  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot  is 
particularly  due  to  the  researches  of  an  accom- 
plished English  scholar,  Eawdon  Brown. 

CABOT,  Sebastiait,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
cosmograpner,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  coast 
line  of  the  United  States  as  far  south  as  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth  are  un- 
certain. Eden  says, "  Sebastian  Cabotte  tould  me 
that  he  was  borne  in  Bristowe,  and  that  at  four 
yeare  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to 
Venice ;"  but  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his 
diary  that  Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  he 
was  bom  in  Venice,  but  bred  in  England ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  denization  of  John 
Cabot  at  Venice,  in  1476,  after  a  residence 
there  of  15  years.  The  time  of  Sebastian's 
birth  seems  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  1475, 
nor  later  than  1477.  There  is  no  sufScient  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  the  voyage  which  discovered  America.  Li 
May,  1498,  he,  without  his  father,  led  forth  2 
ships  and  a  large  company  of  English  volun- 
teers from  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  short  north- 
western passage  to  China  and  Japan.  He 
sailed  so  far  to  the  north,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  July,  the  light  of  day  was  almost  contmu- 
ous.  Finding  the  sea  fuU  of  icebergs,  he 
turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  New- 
foundland. Pursuing  his  search,  he  reached 
the  main  land  of  North  America,  landed  in 
several  places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  making  use  of  copper.  He 
proceeded  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
longitude  of  Cuba.  His  object  had  been  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  rich  continent  of  Asia, 
and  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territory 
under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid- 
ered a  failure.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached 
India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
filled  the  world  with  ms  fame.  The  discov- 
eries of  the  Cabots  were  so  little  valued,  that 
the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  them 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  to  be  lost. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  VH.,  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  invited  from  England  by  Ferdinand  of 


Spain,  father-in-law  of  Henry  Vm.,  and  t^ as 
appointed  one  of  the  council  for  the  Kew  In- 
dies.   In  1518  he  was  named  pilot  major  of 
Spain ;  in  April,  1524,  he  attended  the  con- 
gress assembled  at  Badajoz  to  decide  on  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  tho 
Moluccas.    All  the  while,  and  during  his  whole 
life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  the 
discovery  of  a  direct  passage  to  Asia.  Having 
in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  by  the  north- 
west, in  1526  he  commanded  an  expedition 
sent  out  in  search  of  a  south-western  passage. 
In  this  pursuit,  in  1527  he  entered  the  river  La 
Plata.    Remaining  in  those  regions  for  several 
years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.    He  did  not 
pass  round  the  continent  at  the  south,  but,  re- 
turning to  Spain,  reaxshed  Seville  near  the  end 
of  July,  1530.    In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  on  Oct.  9,  1547,  the  pri\7 
council  issued  a  warrant  "  for  the  transporting 
of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out  of  Hispain 
to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England ;''  and  he  came 
at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his  mind  still 
bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to  the  Indies. 
On  Jan.  6,  1549,  the  king  gave  him  a  pension 
of  250  marks,  or  £166  13*.  4d.^  "in  considera- 
tion of  good  and  acceptable  service  done  and  to 
be  done  "  by  him.    On  Jan.  19, 1550,  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  applied  for  his  return,  but 
without  result.    His  influence  was  observable 
in  inspiring  confidence  and  enterprise  among 
the  merchants  of  England ;    and  in  March. 
1551,  "Sebastian  Cabote,  the  great  searaan,-' 
received  from  the  king  a  special  reward  of 
£200.    The  patent  granted  to  the  family  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1496  having  been  lost,  he  ob- 
tained of  Edward  VI.  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
rolls,  and  prepared  to  prosecute  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the 
Indies.    In  1553,  a  company  of  merchants,  of 
which  he  was  the  president,  sought  to  find  it 
by  way  of  the  north-east,  expecting  to  tnrn  the 
north  cape  of  Norway,  ana  sail  southerly  to 
China.    One  of  the  2  ships  was  frozen  up  in 
a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  the  persons  on  board 
perished   with   cold ;    the    other   discovered 
Archangel,  and  opened  a  commerce  between 
England  and  Russia.    On  Sept.  9,  1663,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  through  his  ambassador,  again 
and  very  earnestly  made  request  that  Sebastian 
Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  his  service;  of 
so  much  importance  did  he  seem  even  then  in 
his  great  ola  age.    But  Cabot  refused  to  lea^•8 
England. — A  new  company  was  formed  for  dis- 
coverjjipn  Feb.  23,  1556,  of  which  he  was  a 
partnerand  the  president.     On  Monday,  April 
27,   1556,  accompanied   by   divers  ffentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  board  the  pinj 
nace  the  Serch  Thrift,  which  was  on  the  ere 
of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  liberal  alms  j 
then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  friends  gave  i 
banquet  to  the  ship's  company,  and  for  verjj 
joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  intended  discov^ 
ery,  the  octogenarian   cosmographer  enterd 
into  the  dance  himself.     At  parting,  he  comi 
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mended  the  ship's  company  to  the  governance 
of  Almighty  God.  On  May  27,  1557,  he  re- 
signed his  pension,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  nnder  a 
different  form.  These  are  the  last  anthentio 
notices  of  Sebastian  Cabot^  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age.  Where  he  died  is 
not  certain,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon- 
don; the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  also  nn- 
known,  and  no  one  can  tell  his  bnrial-place. — 
The  b^  work*  on  Sebastian  Oabot  is  the  me- 
moir by  Bichard  Biddle,  but  farther  materials 
hire  been  contributed  by  Rawdon  Brown,  and 
hj  Varohagen  in  his  EUtoria  do  Braeil.  One 
of  his  maps  has  lately  been  found  in  Ger- 
many, and  has  been  pnl^hed  by  Jomard  at 
Paris  in  the  Monuments  as  la  giographie.  In 
preparing  the  present  article,  some  unpubUshed 
mannscripts  have  also  been  used. 
OABOTVILLE.  See  Chioopkb. 
OABRA  (ana  jEgdbrum\  a  Spanish  town  in 
the  province  of  Cordova.  Excellent  wine, 
gT«n,  and  fruit,  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
There  are  mnnafactories  of  cloth  and  linen,  and 
a  great  annnal  fair  is  held  in  September.  The 
town  contains  a  fine  Gothio  cathedral,  a  Do- 
minican convent)  a  college,  a  hospital,  schools, 
a  theatre,  and  famous  mineral  springs.  The 
grotto  of  Jarcas  and  other  curiosities  attract 
the  attention  of  the  geologist.  Pop.  11,676. — 
The  name  is  common  to  several  small  Spanish 
towffi^  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  'one  of  the 
Nicohar  island,  and  a  small  river  in  Brazil. 

CABKAL,  Antonio  Bssnabdo  ba  Costa. 
See  Costa-Oabbal. 

CABRAL,  Fbaxcisoo,  a  Portuguese  mission- 
inr.  bom  in  1528,  at  Covilbao,  died  April  16, 
1609,  at  Goa.  At  the  age  of  26  years  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  phUosophy  and  theology 
at  Goa,  and  superintendent  of  the  Jesuit  schools 
in  India.  He  proceeded  thence  to  Japan,  where 
be  effected  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  including  2  of  the  princes  with 
tbeir  families.  He  also  had  direction  of  the 
ici^ODs  in  China,  and  shared  in  the  toils  and 
flelf-devotion  of  the  missionaries.  He  returned 
to  Goa^  and  held  for  88  years  the  office  of  supe- 
rior of  the  Roman  Catholic  educational  establish- 
ment in  that  phice. 

CABRAL,  PsDBo  Alvaebz  dk,  the  principal 
discoverer  of  Brazil,  bom  in  Portugal  in  the 
^tter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about  1526. 
£iDg  Emtnnel,  animated  by  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de- 
terming  to  fit  out  a  new  and  magnificent  com- 
mercial ezpedltioa  to  Calient,  composed  of  18 
^e^ls  richly  laden,  and  manned  by  the  most 
^Tperienoed  and  bravest  sailors  of  the  time. 
Cabral  was  appointed  commander-in-chie^  and 
l^r  him  served  many  mariners  whose  names 
iid  already  acquired  celebrity.  After  passing 
%ond  the  Canaries,  the  fleet  took  a  westerly 
«redaon,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo- 
^e  of  ^e  course,  the  result  was  the  more  oom- 
^  ^scovery  of  Brazil  (the  country  having 
iesi  first  discovered  in  the  preceding  January, 


byPincon,  a  companion  of  Columbus),  of  which 
on  April  24^  1600,  Cabral  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  his  king.  He  now  steered  for  India, 
the  special  object  of  his  mission,  but  soon  lost 
in  a  tempest  half  of  his  fleet.  With  the  re- 
mainder he  kept  his  way  and  landed  first  at 
Mozambique,  and  afterward  at  Calicut,  and 
succeeded  there,  after  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  Indian  princes,  in  establishing  a  fac- 
tory. He  returned  to  Lisbon  July  81,  1601, 
having  the  6  ships  which  remained  of  his  fleet 
laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East ;  but  after 
this  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him  in  the 
Spanish  annals. 

CABRERA  (anc.  Chmrwrid^  one  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  6.  of  Mfgorca.  It  is  used  by  the  Span- 
ish government,  to  which  the  island  belongs,  as 
a  place  of  exile,  has  a  fort,  and  a  small  harbor. 
Cabrera  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  and 
a  river  of  Spain. 

CABRERA,  Ramo^t,  count  de  Morella,  duke 
de  la  Victoria,  a  prominent  Carlist  general, 
bom  at  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  81,  1810, 
in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  brought  up  for 
the  clerical  profession,  for  which,  however, 
he  was  unfitted  by  Ins  love  of  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipation. When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
YlL,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  partisans 
of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  and  those  of  the 
present  queen  Isabel  H.,  the  priests  became  the 
most  zealous  champions  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
their  enthusiasm  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the 
impetuous  spirit  of  voung  Cabrera,  that  he 
Joined  in  1883  a  small  band  of  guerillas.  Ho 
fought  with  singular  ferocity,  which  rose  to 
fury,  when,  Feb.  16,  1886,  upon  the  order  of 
the  queen  and  of  Mina,  Gen.  Nogueras  put  to 
death  Cabrera's  aged  mother  and  his  8  help- 
less sisters.  Cabrera  took  vengeance  upon  all 
the  Christinists  who  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
enemies  treated  him  like  a  wild  animal,  and 
hunted  him,  after  he  had  laid  waste  Aragon, 
Valencia,  and  Andalusia,  from  one  place  to 
another,  until  exhausted,  wounded,  miserable  in 
body  and  spirit,  he  only  escaped  from  their 
hands  by  tidring  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  priest 
in  the  village  of  Almagon.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  his  health,  he  resumed  his  attacks 
upon  the  Christinists,  and  after  a  temporary  de- 
feat at  Torre  Blanca,  eventnally  took  Morella. 
Hence  in  1888  Don  Carlos  created  him  count 
de  Morella,  and  at  the  same  time  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  Cabrera  continued 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  and  *br 
what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  church,  until  1840,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  Paris.  By  order  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  but  was  soon  set  free.  In  1 841, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  and  remained 
there  passive  until  1845,  when  he  opposed  the 
abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  favor  of  the  count  of 
Montemolin,  with  whom,  however,  he  was,  not- 
withstanding this  political  opposition,  on  inti- 
mate social  termS)  and  whom,  in  Sept.  1846,  he 
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accompanied  to  London,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Spanish  marriage  question  vonld  offer  a  good 
opportnnitj  to  dispose  the  coart  of  St.  James 
favorablj  for  the  cause  of  the  Oarlists.  He 
also  resumed  his  a^tation  in  Catalonia,  Valen- 
cia, and  Aragon,  but  he  was  as  little  Rucoes»- 
fal  in  Spain  as  in  England.  There  was  not 
the  least  chance  for  anj  rising  on  behalf  of 
the  count  of  Montemolin  until  1848,  when 
the  French  revolution  filled  Cabrera  with  the 
most  sanguine  expectations;  which,  however, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  on  his 
arrival  in  Catalonia  he  was  but  indifferently 
received,  and  on  Jan.  27, 1849,  he  was  severely 
wounded  at  Pasteral,  although  he  succeeded  in 
making  good  his  escape  to  France.  He  was 
again  arrested,  and  again  set  free  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
London.  Here  he  married  a  rich  English  wo- 
man, a  Miss  Marianne  Catharine  Richco^s,  who 
had  conceived  an  enthuMastio  attachment  for 
the  forlorn  cause  of  the  Spanish  Carlists  and  for 
their  representative.  In  July,  1850,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kaplea,  in  order  to  turn  to  the 
benefit  of  the  count  of  Montemolin  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  Spanish  and  Nea- 
politan cabinets,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1851 
he  was  expellea  from  Naples,  and  since  then 
has  alternately  resided  in  England  and  France. 

CACAPON  (often  pronounced  Capon),  or 
Geeat  Caoapon,  a  river  of  Virginia,  about  140 
miles  long.  Rising  in  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
it  traverses  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Morgan 
counties,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  about  4 
miles  W.  of  Bath  or  Berkley  springs.  The 
Little  Cacapon  fiows  through  Hampshire  coun- 
ty, a  few  miles  west  of  the  river  just  described, 
and  also  enters  the  Potomac. 

CAOCLA.,  GuGLiELMO,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Montabone  in  1568,  died  in  1626, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mon- 
calvo,  from  the  place  of  his  education.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  fresco-painters  of  his  century. 
Many  of  his  works  remain  in  gfdleries  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  masterpiece  in  oil,  the  '^Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  and  his  "Glory  of  Angels." 
Ho  founded  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at 
Moncalvo,  where  5  of  his  daughters  took  the 
veil,  two  of  whom  are  remarkable  as  being 
among  the  few  women  ever  known  to  have 
been  skilled  in  fresco-painting. 

C  ACERES,  the  ancient  Cacilia  Oaatra^  a  city 
of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  about  175  miles  8.  W.  from  Mad- 
rid. It  was  founded  by  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellus  in 
142  B.  C,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  and 
curious  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities.  The 
new  part  of  the  town  surrounds  the  old,  and 
contains  1  handsome  principal  square,  which  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  earthenware,  and 
considerable  commerce.  Pop.  12,051.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Alfonso  VIIL  in  1142. 
They  recaptured  it,  and  it  was  finally  taken 
fi-om  them  by  Ferdinand  IL  of  Leon  in  1184. 
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CACHAR,  Katsoras,  or  Haibuicbo,  a  dis- 
trict of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  bounded  K.  by  Assam,  S.  by  Mo- 
pendent  Tiperah,  and  lying  between  kt  24' 
18'  and  25«  60'  K,  long.  92«>  24'  and  93'' 28" 
E.    Length  from  K  to  S.  110  miles;  bread^ 
65  miles;   area,  4,000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 60,000.    It  comprises  2  ^ivisions-JOaduff 
proper,  or  8.  Cachar,  and  Bharmapoor,  or  N. 
Cachar.     It  is  a  mountainous,  veil-wooded, 
and   abundantly   ^n-atered  district,  traTened 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Barak,  a  river  navigable 
during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  several  Email 
streams,  down  which   timber,  bamboo,  and 
eanes  are  floated.    Travelling  is  attended  with 
more  than  oommon^difficulties,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  roads,  the  frequently  impas- 
sable state  of  the  jungles  and  mountain  path- 
ways, and  the  inundations  prevailing  from  Jime 
to  November,    The  moisture  arising  from  hcary 
periodical  rains  renders  the  climate  cooler  than 
that  of  Calcutta,   but  deadly  to  Europeans. 
Vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.   The  tangled 
gi'ass  and  thick  woods  shelter  vast  numbers  of 
elephants,  buffaloes,  wild  deer,  and  tigers;  and 
so  formidable  are  the  latter,  that  a  large  reward 
has  been  offered  by  government  for  their  de- 
struction.   The  principal  crops  are  rice,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton.    The  exports  are  salt^  tim- 
ber, cotton,  wax,  silk,  and  iron  ore.    The  in- 
habitants resemble  the  Chinese  in  appearance, 
are  robust,  and  fairer  than  the  Bengalese.— 
Cachar  was  invaded  by  the  Burmese  in  1774, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  them.    During  the  administration  of 
the  rajah  Govind  Chunder,  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  1810,  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
neighboring  state  of  Oassay,  and  for  5  or  6 
years  was  the  arena  of  incessant  contentions 
among  the  several  princes  of  that  nation.   One 
of  the  latter  finally  obtained  the  mastery,  ex- 
pelled the  rightful  rigah,  and  was  in  turn  dis- 
possessed by  the  Burmese,  after  which  the  Brit- 
ish put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  occupying  the 
country,  and  restoring  Govind  Chunder  to  his 
throne  in  1824.     A  portion  of  the  terriwry 
which  resisted  his  authority  was  made  over  to 
its  def(tcto  ruler,  and  has  dnco  lapsed  to  the 
East  India  company.     The  rest  was  divided 
between  the  British  and  the  rajah  of  Cassay, 
on  the  death  of  Govind  Chunder  without  heirs 
in  1830. 

CACHET,  Lettbxs  de,  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient devices  of  despotism  in  France  before 
the  revolution.  They  were  simply  sealed  letters 
from  the  king,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  was  arrested, 
taken  to  a  prison,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  with- 
out any  judgment  or  appeaL  Formeriv,  under 
the  name  of  lettres  eloaeSy  they  were  made  use  of 
occasionally  to  send  imperatiye  orders  to  a 
court,  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  course  d 
justice ;  but  in  the  17th  centnry  their  use  was 
extended.  They  were  obtained  by  any  ope 
having  influence  with  the  king  or  his  minis- 
ters, and  persons  were  imprisoned,  sometime^ 
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for  life»  on  the  most  Mvdons  pretexts,  for  the 
gratilication  of  private  piqae  or  reyenge.  They 
vera  most  freoQently  resorted  to  during  the 
reign  of  Lonis  aV.  Had  some  nobleman  ra- 
ised a  poor  girl,  he  silenced  the  complaints  of 
an  indi^iant  lather  by  sending  him  to  prison 
thioQgb  the  means  of  a  leUre  de  eacheU  Was 
some  honest  officer  in  the  adlninistration  sua* 
pected  of  looking  too  deeply  into  the  so-called 
Mciets  of  state,  a  20^0  de  cachet  was  imme- 
diatelj  issoed  to  punish  his  indiscretion.  A 
lady  of  ia^  rank  being  in  love  with  some 
prince,  and  annoyed  by  her  hnsband's  jealousy, 
foond  DoUdoff  easier  tiian  to  have  the  husband 
eonfined  in  a  dongeon.  Husbands,  in  their  turn, 
bad  recoune  to  the  some  expedient  to  get  rid 
of  their  wiTeai  Thus,  any  courtier,  if  he  had 
friends  aboat  the  ear  of  the  king,  his  numsters 
or  ATorite^  oonld  shield  himself  against  the 
oonseqaenoes  of  his  crimes.  There  was  even  a 
time  when  mon^  was  sufficient  to  obtain  let* 
tra  cU  cachet,  and  the  mistress  of  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Louis  XV .  sold  them  openly.  The 
lather  of  IGrabeau  obtained  no  less  than  59  let* 
tru  against  his  son.  Latnde  was  confined  to 
Briaoafor  36  years  for  a  trifling  intrigue  against 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  When  the  Bastile  was 
taken  hy  ^  people,  July  14, 1T89,  there  were 
prisoners  who  had  been  brought  there  on  lettree 
de  cachet^  who  had  not  seen  the  light  for  20 
years;  others  who  had  been  so  Ions  detained 
th&t  they  had  become  idiots,  and  could  not  re* 
member  why  or  when  they  had  been  incar* 
o^ted. 

CiCnUCHA,  a  Spanish  dance,  made  popular 
in  Europe  by  the  inimitable  grace  with  which 
Fanny  Elssler  introduced  it  into  the  ballet  of 
Le  dialfk  hoiteux.  The  steps  are  those  of  the 
bolero  and  fandango.  An  air  of  an  old 
Spaoish  ballad  and  castanets  accompany  the 
dance. 

CACIQUE,  or  Gaziqux,  an  aboriginal  Mexican 
tenn  of  nobility.  It  has  been  applied  by  the 
cpamsh-Americans  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Central  and  South  America. 

CACTUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the 
i^^taal  order  eaetcusec^  comprising  numerous 
^ies^  all  of  which  are  natives  of  America.  The 
Dane  was  originally  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a 
spiny  ^t  of  Sicily.  The  cactuses  have  fleshy 
snd  sncenlent,  globular  or  columnar,  often  deeply 
^^flnnelled  and  many-jointed  stems,  usually  leaf* 
^  kt  armed  with  spines  and  bristles.  The 
itmctnre  <^  many  of  the  species  is  singular  and 
potesqoe,  and  thdr  appearance  is  interesting, 
^nasca  of  the  roughness  of  the  stalks  and  the 
«Mty  of  the  flowers.  Found  chiefly  in  the  hot 
^y  places  of  tropical  America,  their  stems 
*«  filled  with  an  abundant  juice,  which,  being 
^^^^^^^  wiihin  a  tou^  and  impermeable  skin, 
^les  them  to  support  a  sluggish  vital  action 
^ithoot  InconTenience  in  a  parched  soiL  They 
Tcy  ia  stature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular 
i^ceoding  trunks,  sometimes  30  feet  in  height. 
^  flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich 
*^*^  and  pQiple,  are  much  increased  in  size 


and  briUlancy  by  cultivation  in  gardens  and 
greenhouses*.  They  tlirive,  however,  only  in  the 
poorest  soil.  More  than  60  species  of  cactuses 
have  been  described.  The  u,  meloccbctue,  the 
great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's  cap,  grows  from 
uie  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  dryest  and  hot- 
test parts  of  America;  it  appears  like  a  green 
melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with  ^arp 
thorns,  and  was  likened  by  Linnaeus  to  a  hedge- 
hog; it  has  on  the  top  a  small  discoid,  villous 
cap,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  a  circle; 
it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  6  feet  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  has  been  brought  to  more  than  half 
this  size  in  England;  in  times  of  drought  they 
are  ripped  up  by  the  cattle  and  their  moist  in- 
ternal part  greedily  devoured.  The  C.  grandi^ 
fiorue  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  beautiful, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  which  Ix^n  to  open 
in  the  evening,  and  close  again  forever  before 
morning;  the  calyx,  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter,  is 
of  a  splendid  yellow,  enclosing  pure  white  petals, 
and  the  flower  during  the  6  or  6  hours  of  its 
continuance  is  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty ;  its 
structure  is  such  that  in  cultivation  it  may  be 
trained  against  a  wsilL  The  O,  flageUiformie 
is  a  more  delicate  species  than  the  preceding, 
with  a  greater  number  of  smaller  pink  flowers, 
which  keep  open  8  or  4  days;  its  slender  trail- 
ing branches  require  support.  The  0,  Opuntict, 
prickly  pear,  or  Indian  ng,  derives  its  name  from 
Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was  indigenous,  al- 
tihough,  like  the  others,  a  native  of  America;  it 
also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  in  the  lava 
at  the  foot  of  Etna;  it  is  cultivated  in  England 
and  America  for  its  fruity  upon  which  the  Indians 
of  Florida  lived  almost  exclusively  for  8  months 
in  the  year.  The  C.  tuna  is  used  for  hedging ; 
8  rows  of  it  were  planted  as  a  boundary  when 
the  island  of  St  Christopher  was  divided  be< 
tween  the  English  andthe  French.  The  (7.  coehi- 
nUlifer  is  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  cochi- 
neal insect;  the  ddi()ate  red  juice  of  the  fruit 
imparts  a  tinge  to  the  urine.  All  the  species  of 
cactus  are  best  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed 
with  brick  rubbish. 

OAOUS,  a  giant,  siud  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Vulcan,  and  represented  by  the  classic 
poets  as  a  monster  who  continually  vomited 
forth  fire  and  smoke.  He  dwdt  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Aventine,  and  the  entrance  to  his  den 
was  adorned  with  human  heads  and  limbs*  He 
was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  whose  cattle  he  stole  atbd 
dragged  backward  into  hia  den,  so  that  their 
tracl^  could  not  be  discerned.  Having  dealt 
thus  by  some  cattle  belonging  to  Hercdes,  he 
was  finally  slain  by  that  hero;  tiie  ara  mamma 
was  dedicated  in  honor  of  his  victory. 

OADAHALSO,  Jos6  de,  a  soldier  and  poet  of 
Spain,  bom  in  Oadiz  in  1741,  died  at  Gibraltar, 
Feb.  27, 1782.  At  20  years  of  age  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  Germany.  England,  and  Portu- 
gal. On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  entered  the 
army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
published  tragedies  and  Anacreontic  poems 
jtrhich  gave  hun  a  high  repatation*    His  work, 
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Eruditoi  a  la  Violeta,  was  a  satire  on  snperfidal 
learning.  He  also  directed  the  early  genins  of 
Melendez  Yaldez.  so  that  it  was  said  that  of  all 
his  works  Melendez  was  the  best. 

OADAMOSTO,  or  Oa  Da  Mosto,  Lmai,  an 
Italian  navigator,  bom  in  Venice  in  1432,  died 
about  1480.  Before  he  was  22  he  had  made 
several  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantic. In  1464,  during  a  voyage  to  the 
Netherlands,  his  vessel  was  constrained  by  bad 
weather  to  put  in  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Por- 
tugal, where  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  then  chanced  to 
be  sojourning.  This  prince  proposing  to  the 
young  Venetian  that  he  should  undertake  a 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  islands  and  coast  of 
Africa,  he  sailed  March  22, 1455,  from  Lagos : 
visited  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Capes  Blanco  and 
Verd,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  In  the 
following  year  he  sailed  along  the  African  coast 
as  far  as  a  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
San  Bominico.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he 
wrote  an  account  of  his  2  voyages,  first  publish* 
ed  in  1607. 

CADARI,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  who 
denied  fatalism  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  the 
will  The  founder  of  the  sect  suffered  martyr- 
dom. 

CADDO,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on 
Texas  and  Arkainsas ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.  Ked 
river  and  the  Great  Raft  form  its  eastern  boun- 
dary. During  8  months  of  the  year  the  river 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Shreveport,  the  oapitaL 
The  surface  of  the  parish  is  nndulatiug,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  Bed  river  and  widi  each 
other,  and  are  navigable  by  steamboats.  In 
1866  the  productions  were  11,616  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  859,676  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  value 
ofreal  estate,  $1,880,780;  pop.  9,798,  of  whom 
5,681  were  slaves, 

CADDOES,  an  Indian  tribe  who  once  occu- 
pied the  region  immediately  north  of  the  present 
Texas  line.  They  have  been  reduced  to  less 
than  800  souls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among 
the  Comanches. 

CADE,  John,  the  Jack  Cade  of  Shakespeare, 
an  Irish  rebel,  died  July  11,  1460.  Early 
obliged  to  flee  from  Ireland,  he  took  refuge  in 
France.  In  1450  he  passed  over  to  England 
at  the  moment  of  great  popular  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  the  ministers  of  Henry  VI.  He  at 
once  pretended  to  be  a  relative  of  the  duke 
of  York,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  rais- 
ed the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Kent,  May  8, 
and  very  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men.  He  advanced  to  Blaokheath,  and 
interchanged  notes  with  King  Henry,  to  whom 
he  made  known  the  grie&  of  his  companions. 
He  defeated  the  royal  troops  which  were  sent 
against  him,  and  entering  London  July  1,  im- 
mediately caused  the  execution  of  2  of  the 
offensive  ministers.  At  first  he  kept  his  army 
under  rigorous  discipline,  but  after  a  few  days' 
residence  in  the  capital  their  propensity  to 
plunder  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  they 
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pillaged  someof  the  finest  houses.  Ttus  noosed 
the  citizens  against  them,  and  on  the  night  of 
July  5  Cade  met  with  his  first  defeat.  A 
promise  of  pardon  now  dispersed  most  of  his 
followers,  and  finding  his  force  no  longer  suf- 
ficient for  resistance  he  took  to  flight,  but  was 
overtaken  and  killed. 

C ADELL,  BoBBRT,  a  Scotch  bookseller,  and 
the  publisher  of  the  later  works  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  20. 1849.  In  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Constable,  his  nrst  publisher, 
Scott  was  involved  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
£100,000,  and  Cadell  immediately  purchased 
the  printed  stock  of  Scott^s  books,  monopo- 
lized the  copyrights,  and  by  various  improve- 
ments in  their  style  of  publication  increased 
the  interest  of  the  reading  communis,  and  the 
amount  and  profits  of  the  sales.  His  talents 
as  a  publisher,  joined  with  the  vigor  of  Scott's 
genius,' enabled  the  latter  to  meet  all  his  hesvy 
obligations,  and  to  preserve  to  his  family  the 
domain  of  Abbotsford.  At  the  death  of  Scott 
£80,000  was  still  wanting  to  secure  this  result^ 
and  this  amount  was  advanced  by  Cadell,  who 
asked  no  other  security  than  the  profits  vMch 
would  accrue  from  Sir  Walter's  copyrights. 

CADENCE,  in  music,  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
an  air,  which  is  followed  by  an  extemporane- 
ous effusion  by  the  performer. — ^In  reading  or 
speaking,  the  fiill  of  the  voice.  In  such  exer- 
cises a  key-note  is  generally  taken  spontaneous^ 
ly,  and  the  faU  of  the  voice  below  this  is  a 
cadence. 

CADES,  GnTBBPPE,  an  Italian  painter,  bora  at 
Rome  in  1750,  died  there  in  1800.  He  could 
reproduce  the  style  of  any  great  master  with 
such  accuracy  as  to  deceive  the  most  skilful 
connoisseurs;  which  dangerous  gift,  however, 
he  always  exercised  in  the  most  honorable 
manner. 

CADET  (Fr.),  the  younger  or  youngeet 
brother ;  also,  a  person  who  serves  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  who 
receives  pay,  while  a  volunteer  serves  gratui- 
tously. The  name  cadet  is  also  applied  to 
students  in  military  and  naval  academies,  as, 
for  instance,  to  those  of  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. 

CADET  DE  Y AUX,  Aj&rrorax  Alkx©  Fius- 
gois,  a  French  apothecary  and  chemist,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  18,  1748,  died  June  29, 1828.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  galactometer,  or  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk. 

CADI  (Arabic,  Kaidon)y  an  inferior  judge 
among  Mohammedan  nations.  The  name  is 
generally  applied  to  fonctionaries  in  a  viUage 
or  small  town^  while  the  superior  judges  in  & 
province  or  a  city  are  called  molloA  or  moula^ 
The  Mohammedans  deriving  their  law  from  thq 
Koran,  the  cadis  and  all  other  magistrates  forn^ 
part  of  the  higher  clergy. 

CADIZ,  a  city  and  province  of  Spain  iii 
Andalusia ;  pop.  of  the  province,  about  800,000) 
of  the  city,  in  1857,  61,844.  The  town  is  «tni 
ated  on  the  8.  W.  coast,  on  the  rocky  eztremitj 
of  a  smaU  tongue  of  land  projecting  from  tb^ 
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Ua  de  Jjm;  lat  86*^  81'  N..  long,  e''  IT  W. 
Th6  city  *i&onts  the  ocean ;  behind  it  18  the 
superb  bay  d  Cadiz,  the  entranoe  to  which 
from  Paerto  de  Santa  Maria  is  protected  by 
the  forts  of  Matagorda  and  Fontales  on  either 
adeoftheohanneL  The  Isla  de  Leon  is  separat- 
ed from  the  mainland  by  the  Bio  de  Santa  Petri^ 
which  18  crossed  by  a  bridge.    On  the  mainland 
is  the  great  nayy  yard  and  arsenal  of  La  Oa- 
raca.-^)adi2  is  the  most  important  commeroial 
and  seaport  city  of  Spain^bnt  has  declined  from 
the  position  which  it  oconpied  in  the  glorious 
period  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire,  when  it 
was  one  oi  the  chief  maritime  dties  of  Europe. 
Its  poation  at  the  entranoe  of  the  Mediterra- 
Dean  and  south  of  the  peninsula  oontinues, 
howeyer,  to  give  it  great  commeroial  impor- 
tance. Li  1829  it  was  made  a  free  port,  but  this 
priTi]^  produced   such  a  large  number  of 
fimagg^ers  that  it  was  withdrawn  8  years  after* 
ward.   This  dronmstanoe,  and  the  competition 
of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  other  cities,  exercise 
an  mfaTorable  mwA  upon   its  commercial 
prosperity.    The   imports  consist  mainly  of 
Nigar,  oofl^  cocoa,  indigo,  spices,  rice,  wheat, 
salt  &h,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  cotton^  wool,  lin- 
en, ^  iron  and  brass  manufactures,  hemp 
and  jlaz,  earthenware,   copper,  tin,   crystd 
and  ^  ware;  the  exporta,  of  wines,  fruits, 
brandy,  saffixw,  lead,  quicksilver,  barilla,  raw 
silk,  indigo^  cork   wood  and  corks,  leeohes, 
paper,  gut  for  fishinff  and  for  guitars,  cast- 
iron,  gar^amoi  ( ohick-peas ),  beans,  wheat, 
floor,  silk  and  woculen  manufactures,  and  thread 
^.   The  white  wines  of  Xerez,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Ca^  form  the  principal  exports,  repre- 
Koting  an  average  annual  value  of  $2,500,000, 
and  a  qnantity  of  20,000  pipes,  of  which  more 
than  (  go  to  England.    The  total  exports  in 
1855  were  $18,000,000,  and  the  imports  $8,- 
000,000.    The  entrances  in  1855  were  997 
Tesela,  tonnage  206,000,  and  the  clearances 
96a,  tonnage    215,000.     Cadiz  has  a  joint 
itock  bank,  and  issues  its  own  notes.     The 
aanofactores  carried  on  in  the  city  are  soap, 
glasa,  coarse  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk,  hate, 
sQgar,  and  leather.      Cadiz  is  funous  for  its 
Jnaauhctun  of  frms,  mantUlas,  glores,  guitars, 
and  sweetmeats  or  dulees.    The  town  is  the 
bandaomast  in  Andalnsia^  and  is  divided  into  4 
qoarten^  containing  6  great  and  28  smaller 
sqoares  and  260  streets.     The  eaUe  Aneha  is 
the  Broadvay  of  Cadiz.    The  Alameda  is  a  fine 
promenade.    The  pnbiio  edifices  are  not  re- 
markable :  2  cathedrals,  ancient  and  modem, 
^  thestreif  and  a  ploM  da  tara^    There  are 
come  fine  paintings  scattered  about  the  city. 
^  by  KuriDo,  in  the  chapel  of  the  oonvent 
Sin  Francisoo,  has  a  melancholy  interest,  from 
U^droumstanoe  of  the  great  painter  hayinff 
<ailea  from  the  scaffold  while  painting  it,  and 
kTiog  died  from  the  fall.    Cadiz  is  the  seat  of 
^  bulMp,  of  naval  and  colonial  tribunals,  and 
&jGtaiiis  7  chnrchea  beside  the  2  cathedrals,  and 
^  conTentSb    There  are  several  hospitals  and 
^^>>ntaUe  institutions,  a  custom-house,  an  ex- 


change, an  academy  of  drawing,  a  botanical 
garden,  an  observatory,  and,  among  other  in- 
stitntions,  mathematical,  naval,  and  military 
schools. — ^The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  and 
the  winds  of  Africa  make  it  frequently  very 
uncomfortable.  Cadiz  was  founded  by  the 
PhoBuioians,  and  was  the  Gades  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  remains  of  a  Tynan  temple  of 
Hercules,  with  some  other  buildings  of  the  an- 
cient city,  are  still  visible  at  low  water.  The 
Arabs  conquered  the  city,  which  was  retaken 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1262.  It  has  been  attacked 
by  the  English  several  times,  sucoeasfnUy  by 
Peterborough  and  Blake.  In  1810  it  was  in- 
vested by  ^e  French,  but  they  raised  the  siege 
in  1812  on  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington.  In 
modem  times  it  has  always  been  politi^y  con- 
spicuous for  the  liberalism  and  prompt  action 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  several  crises  of  the 
Spanish  constitution. 

CADIZADELITES,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans, 
who  receive  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  be- 
lieve that  Mohammed  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  prac- 
tise circumcision,  and  drink  wine. 

CADMIA.  In  working  hematite  iron  ores 
in  blast  furnaces,  an  incrustation  gradually  col- 
lects upon  the  inner  walls  in  the  upper  and  cool- 
er part  of  the  stack,  which,  when  the  furnace  is 
cooled  after  a  long  blast,  is  beaten  off  with 
difficulty  by  hammers  and  chisels.  It  is  strati- 
fied in  thin  layers  concentric  with  the  walls 
upon  which  it  is  attached.  Its  appearance  is 
that  of  a  rich  natural  ore  of  some  very  heavy 
metal,  and  for  this  it  has  been  mistaken.  Its 
colors  are  reddish  and  yellow.  On  analysis  it 
proves  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  is  contained  in  the  iron  ore  in  quantities 
too  small  to  be  detected  by  chemical  researches. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  blast,  as  this  is  continu- 
ally volatilized,  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
form  described,  to  which  the  name  of  cadmia  is 
given.  It  is  common  in  the  blast  fumaoes  of 
this  country  and  in  those  which  use  hematite 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Beck  gives  2  analyses  of  this 
substance  taken  from  the  old  Ancram  furnace 
of  Columbia  oo.,  N.  Y.,  which  are  as  follows : 

t  1 

Oxideofslno 96.10  «5lOO 

Ozideoflron 9.90  4.50 

Carbon 1.00  0.60 

Oxide  of  lead  is  also  sometimes  present  when 
this  metal  is  contained  in  the  ore ;  and  so  prob* 
ably  is  the  metal  cadmium,  which  was  first 
recognized  in  the  similar  crust  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  furnaces  in  which  zinc  ores  and  brass 
were  treated.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  name  for  zino  ore,  given  in  honor  of 
Cadmus,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
brass  into  Greece. 

CADMIUM  (Gr.  Kodfuta^  calamine).  The 
name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  sublimations 
of  zino  and  cadmiom,  which  collect  as  incrusta- 
tions upon  tiie  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  the 
metallurgio  treatment  of  zino  ores  and  alloys. 
These  are  still  oalled  cadmia.  Cadmium  is 
now  the  name  of  a  metal  which  is  extracted 
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from  some  of  the  ores  of  zinc.  It  is  nowhere 
met  with  in  a  native  state,  nor  as  a  distinct 
ore,  except  as  the  sulphuret,  and  this  is 
found  at  only  one  locality,  which  i^  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Lord  Greenock,  and  for  him  named  Greenock- 
ite.  It  consists  of  snlphnr  22.8,  and  cadmiam 
77.7.  Its  colors  are  honey  and  orange  yellow. 
It  is  nearly  transparent,  double  refractive.  Its 
hardness  is  8 — 3.5 ;  its  sneoific  gravity,  4.8 ;  its 
crystals,  short  hexagonal  prisms.  The  metal 
was  discovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  some 
ores  of  zinc  of  upper  Silesia.  These  ores  con* 
tain  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent,  of  cad- 
mium. Its  presence  is  recognized  by  the  red- 
dish color  of  its  oxide  deposited  before  the 
blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  zinc  alone  leaving  a 
white  coating*  Cadmium  bears  a  strong  re« 
semblance  to  tin  in  some  of  its  properties,  as  in 
color  and  lustre.  It  is  a  little  harder,  and  re- 
quires to  melt  it  a  temperature,  according  to 
Daniell,  of  860^^,  while  tin  melts  at  442**.  It  is 
ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine 
wire  or  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves.  Its 
density  when  melted  is  8.0 ;  when  hammered, 
8.69.  It  volatilizes  a  little  above  its  melting 
point,  lience  subliming  more  easily  than  zinc, 
taking  fire  and  burniuff  with  a  thidc  smoke  of 
brownish  or  yellow  color  without  smelL  When 
bent  it  gives,  like  tin,  a  crackling  sound.  It  is 
susceptible  of  a  beautiful  poli^  and  marks 
paper  like  lead.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it 
IS  unaltered,  even  in  moist  air ;  after  a  long 
period  a  thin  grayish  pellicle  of  oxide  forms 
upon  its  surface  and  protects  it  from  further 
change.  It  dissolves  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids  a  little  less  readily  than 
zinc.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  cadmium  is 
£6 ;  its  symbol,  Cd.  Only  one  oxide  of  the 
metal  is  known,  the  composition  of  which  is 
cadmium  87.45,  oxygen  12.55 ;  it  is  formed 
by  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  in  calcining  the  nitrate  or  tiie  carbonate  of 
cadmium.  The  salts  are  iu  general  soluble  and 
take  crystallized  forms.  They  have  no  color, 
but  possess  a  nauseous  taste  and  act  as  emetics. 
The  sulphuret,  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, makes  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  yellowish 
red  pigment,  which  is  very  permanent  If  alum 
is  added  to  the  solution,  tiie  precipitate  will  be 
obtained  mingled  with  alumina.  The  sulphate 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the 
metal  itself  m  dilute  sulphuric  add,  a  little 
nitrio  acid  being  added.  It  is  a  salt. of  similar 
properties  to  those  of  sdphate  of  zinc,  but 
much  more  powerful.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  valuable  remedy  in  tiie  treatment  of  syph- 
ilis, rheumatism,  and  gout ;  and  in  diseases  of 
the  eyes  it  is  found  of  great  service  as  an  as^ 
tringent  and  stimulant,  and  is  particularly  ben- 
eficial in  the  removal  of  specks  and  opacities  of 
the  cornea. — Cadmium  is  obtained  in  a  metaJlio 
state  from  compounds  containing  it  by  precipi- 
tating with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  from  its  strongly  acid  solutions.  Zinc,  <»id- 
mium,  and  copper,  if  present,  are  thrown  down 
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as  sulphnrets.  These  are  redissolved  in  idtro- 
mnriatic  acid;  the  metals  are  prec^tatedbj 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  the  precipitate  is 
then  digested  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
redissolves  all  the  copper  and  zinc.  The  inflohblo 
remainder  is  then  washed  with  water,  char^ 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterwud  with 
pure  water.  It  is  then  calcined,  and  the  oxide 
is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  mixing  it  wit£ 
lampblack  and  carefnUy  heating  it.  Gadmiom 
may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  it  from 
its  solutions  by  means  of  strips  of  nnc  or  iron; 
but  it  is  then  always  necessary  to  redissolve  and 

Euiify  it,  to  obtain  it  free  ttom  zinc  and  copper. 
X  preparing  cadmium  in  a  large  way,  in  work- 
ing the  zinc  ores  by  the  process  adopted  in 
Silesia,  'the  cadmium^  more  volatile  than  the 
zinc,  separates  entirely  fr*om  the  ore  during  the 
first  4  hours  of  its  distillation.    This  collects  as 
a  yellowish  brown  oxide,  and  is  found  mixed 
with  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  separates 
in  the  early  part  of  the  process.    The  browner 
parts  of  these  sublimations  are  collected  and 
mixed  with  i  their  weight  of  coke.    They  are 
then  heated  at  a  moderate  temperature  m  a  I 
muffle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  sheet-iron 
neck,  kept  constantly  cool  by  a  current  of  air. 
The  zinc  tiiat  comes  over  first  condenses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  cadmium,  which 
is  more  volatile,  is  deposited  as  a  ydlowish 
oxide  further  from  the  muffle.    The  escape  of 
the  very  volatile  cadmium  vapor  is  prevented 
by  a  wooden  stopple  in  the  extremity  of  the 
neck,  through  which  a  very  small  opening  only 
is  made  for  allowing  some  gas  to  escape.   The 
oxide  of  cadmium,  thus  obtained  separate  from 
the  oxide  of  zinc,  is  mixed  with  pniverized 
charcoal  and  introduced  into  a  cast-iron  retort, 
whidi  is  moderately  heated.    The  metal  vola- 
tilizes and  condenses  in  littie  drops  in  the  cool 
neck  of  the  trough.    It  is  tiien  remelted  with 
a  littie  resin  and  cast  in  moulds  of  sand  into 
small  cylindrical  bars.    This  is  a  perquisito  of 
the  master  founder,  and  is  worth  $6  per  lb. 
It  still  contains  a  small  proportion  of  zinc,  from 
which  it  may  be  separated  in  the  wet  way. 
The  production  of  cadmium  at  the  great  zino 
works  of  upper  Silesia  has  amounted  for  gome 
time  past  to  only  about  1,100  lbs.  per  annum. 
If  it  were  not  for  its  rArity  and  high  price,  it 
might  be  employed  to  advantage  for  the  same 
purposes  as  tin. 

CADMUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phcenicia,  and  brother 
of  Europa,  who  is  said  to  have  introdno^ 
into  Hellas  the  16  simple  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  He  left  his  native  country  in  search 
of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  borne  off  hj 
Jupiter.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  Ddphio 
oracle  as  to  what  state  he  should  choose  m 
settlement,  he  was  advised  to  follow  a  heifeij 
which  would  meet  him.  Oadmns  found  her  iq 
Phocis  and  followed  her  into  Bceotia,  wberj 
she  sank  down  on  the  spot  which  Gadmnj 
called  Oadmea,  and  which  became  the  citadel 
of  Thebes.    He  sent  some  of  his  company  U 
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dnw  mter  from  a  well  sacred  to  Man.  This 
wen  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  slew  the 
iatzudera.  Gadmas  slew  tiie  dragon,  and  was 
directed  bj  lOnerra  to  sow  the  monster's  teeth. 
He  did  so,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediate- 
Ijrgpraagfrom  the  ground,  who  were  called  Ihe 
^ti,  or  the  Sown.  These  were  about  to  tarn 
npoa  Gfldmoa,  bat  the  latter  threw  a  stone  amid 
them,  and  a  fight  ensaed  which  did  not  cease 
fiotil  all  were  shun,  ezoent  5.  These  saryivors 
became  tractable  and  helped  Gadmas  to  baild 
the  new  dfy.  Gadmas  was  honored  as  the 
founder  and  patron  of  ThebeGU  To  recompense 
Mm  for  his  perils  the  gods  gave  him  Harmonia, 
the  danghterof  Mars  and  Venus,  for  a  wife,  and 
honored  thdr  nuptials  with  their  presence  and 
withdftsL 

CAbOUDAL,  GsoBOBS,  the  leader  of  the 
Chonana  or  Breton  rebels  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, bom  at  Kerl^ano,  in  lower  Brittany, 
Jan.  1,  1771,  ^oillotined  in  Paris,  June  25. 
180i,  He  was  educated  at  the  college  ox 
Vannea,  and  at  first  shared  in  the  reformatorj 
hopes  which  the  revolution  inspired;  but  the 
attempts  of  the  assembly  against  the  liberty  of 
the  chnreh  gave  a  shock  to  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  set  him  in  opposition  to  all  the  new 
ideas.  ¥ith  60  of  his  compatriots  he  joined, 
in  1793,  the  Yendean  chiefs  at  Fougdres.  He 
wasBoou  azrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  became 
formidable  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Ohouans. 
After  the  disaster  of  Quiberon,  he  united  the 
remains  cf  the  royalist  troops,  but  was  unable 
to  make  prpgress  against  the  republican  army 
ondtf  Hoohe.  By  his  efforts  the  insurrection 
was  renewed  in  1799,  but  without  success,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Endand.  He  was  re- 
ceiTed  with  distinction  by  the  En^h  govern- 
isent,  and  by  the  count  of  Artois,  who  made 
him  lieutenant^neral,  and  bestowed  high 
titles  upon  him.  In  1803  he  returned  to  Pari^ 
with  several  other  officers,  with  the  design  of 
ovethrowing  the  government.  His  plot  was 
Tevealed,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  poUce  were 
immediately  directed  to  his  discovery.  He  was 
arrested  attempting  to  leave  Paris  by  a  covered 
carriage,  first^  however,  shooting  2  of  the  police, 
sod  shortly  after  was  adjudged  guilty  of  an  atr 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor.  He  showed 
great  courage  to  the  last,  avowing  himself  to  be 
tbe  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  avoiding  most 
^fcjCnDj  to  compromise  any  of  his  partisans. 
Bb  eoodnot  excited  the  admiration  of  Napo* 
^e<m,  who  would  gladly  have  pardoned  him,  but 
the  po^steut  refusal  of  Gadoudal  to  recognize 
^  as  emperor  of  the  French  did  not  allow 
the  bestowal  of  any  fiavor  upon  him. 

CADBITES,anuld  and  pious  sect  of  Moham- 
^^sdaoa,  who  meet  once  a  week,  and  spend  the 
^t  in  a  rotatory  sort  of  dance,  keepmg  their 
•^Bdsjoined,  and  each  repeating  the  attributes 
^'  God ;  daring  which  one  of  them  plays  softly 
G^  a  flute.  They  never  cover  their  feet  or  heads, 
aad  never  cut  their  hair. 

CADUCEU8,    the    magical  wand    which 
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Mercury  received  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for 
the  lyre.  This  wand  was  able  to  put  an  end  to 
strife  the  moment  it  was  thrown  between  the 
parties  at  variance. 

OADWALLADEB,  Jomr,  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Phila* 
delphia  in  1743,  died  Feb.  10, 1786.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1775, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was 
commander  of  a  volunteer  company,  nearly  all 
the  members  of  which  subsequently  became 
officers  in  the  army.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  commanded  one 
division  of  the  army  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the 
river  in  season  to  engage  in  any  thing  but  the 
pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy,  llie  intrigues  of 
Gen.  Oonway  against  Washington  occasioned  a 
duel  between  mm  and  Gen.  Gadwallader.  The 
latter  was,  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  Maryland. 

GiEOILIUS  STATTUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
contemporary  of  Ennins.  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Terence,  died  168  B.  0.  Of  his 
works  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas,  which  indicate  his 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  writers  of  the  new 
comedy.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  placed  in  tiie  first  rank  of  comic 
poets  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

GiSOnM  (Lat.  eaeus^  blind),  a  name  given 
in  the  higher  animals  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  into  whi(^  the  smaU  intestine 
enters ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  enlarged 
commencement  of  the  colon.  The  cedcum  is 
situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  is  of  an 
irregularly  triangular  shape,  pouched,  about  8 
times  as  voluminous  as  the  email  intestine 
which  opens  into  it,  and  about  8  or  4  inches  in 
extent  between  the  ileum  and  colon;  in  front,  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  abdominal  walls ;  beliind,  it 
rests  upon  the  right  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and 
internaliy  it  is  in  contact  with  the  small  intes- 
tine. Externally  it  presents  8  irregular  promi- 
nences or  divisions,  separated  by  longitudinal 
depressions,  1  anterior  and  2  posterior ;  it  has 
also  many  &tty  appendages  contained  in  folds 
of  the  peritoneum ;  at  its  lower  part,  to  the 
left  side  and  in  front,  is  the  vermiform  or  caacal 
appendix,  cylindrical,  sinuous,  about  the  size  of 
a  goose-quiU,  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a 
cavity  communicating  with  the  cacum.  Inter- 
nally it  presents  8  depressions  corresponding  to 
the  ext^nal  constrictions  which  separate  them. 
Beside  the  opening  of  the  vermiform  appendix 
at  its  lower  portion,  on  the  left  side  is  the  ileo- 
cflscal  or  Bauhin's  valve,  guarding  the  outlet  of 
the  small  intestine ;  this  valve  is  dliptical,  trans- 
verse, formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  two  lips,  the  lower  of  which  contains  evi- 
dent  muscular  fibres.  The  caecum  has  the  usual 
8  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  serous  or 
peritoneal  membrane  envelops  it,  except  on  a 
small  portion  of  its  upper  surface ;  the  muscu- 
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lar  ooat  is  composed  of  thensoal  drcolsr  fibrea. 
And  of  longitndinal  fibres  forming  8  bands  some- 
what shorter  than  the  ciecam,  and  therefore 
corrngating  it  into  folds ;  the  mnoons  membrane 
has  many  mucous  follicles,  few  yiUosities  and 
no  proper  vakulaeannwentei  ;  the  appendix  has 
the  same  stmctnre  as  the  caacom.  The  small 
intestine  is  not  simply  continnons  with  the 
larger,  bat  opens  into  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis, 
and  at  some  distance  from  its  commencement ; 
this  arrangement  leaves  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine in  the  form  of  a  pouch  (hence  the  name 
eaeum\  anatomicallybelpw  the  ileo-cscalralve, 
but  physiologically  or  in  the  coarse  of  the  food, 
above  it ;  there  is  no  definite  limit  between  the 
csBCum  and  the  ascending  colon.  From  its  sit- 
nation  and  structore  the  cfficum  is  susceptible 
of  considerable  dilatation ;  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion the  muscular  contraction  of  its  fibres  is 
sufficient  to  dose  the  lips  of  the  valve,  and  to 
shut  off  all  communication  with  the  ileum ;  the 
office  of  this  valve  is  evidently  to  prevent  the 
regurgitation  of  the  digested  matters  into  the 
small  intestine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows 
a  free  passage  in  the  opposite  direction;  from 
its  projection  inward,  the  greater  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  contained  matters  to  pass  backward 
the  closer  would  the  lips  of  the  valve  shut,  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  where  the  small  and  large 
intestines  should  be  fully  distended  from  an  ob- 
struction below  the  valve.  The  use  of  the  c«- 
cum  is  evidently  that  of  a  receptacle  in  which 
the  digested  matters  may  be  delayed  before 
passing  into  the  colon,  for  the  final  extraction 
of  any  remaining  nutrient  materials ;  its  shape, 
size,  and  direction  adapt  it  for  this,  and  com« 
parative  anatomy  goes  to  prove  it ;  in  camivora, 
whose  food  is  fully  digested  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  alimentiuy  canal,  the  caecum  is 
very  small ;  while  in  the  herbivora,  whose  veg- 
etable diet  requires  a  longer  digestion  by  a  much 
slower  process,  this  organ  is  largely  developed ; 
it  is  probably  true  that  a  habitual  vegetable 
diet  in  man  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  ca- 
cum.  T^e  use  of  the  vermiform  appendage  is 
unknown;  it  is  generally  considered  homolo- 
gous with  the  C89cal  appendages  found  in  tiie 
Jower  animals,  especially  in  birds ;  foreign  bod- 
ies, as  seeds  and  shot,  are  sometimes  caught  in 
this  appendage,  where  they  may  excite  inflam- 
mation and  perifbration.  causing  fatal  peritonitis. 
When  the  product  of  aigestion  reaches  thecso« 
cum,  it  generally  contains  little  more  than  inna- 
tritious,  and  insoluble  and  excrementitious  com- 
pounds ;  the  contents  of  the  canal  from  alkaline 
now  become  acid;  by  some  it  is  supposed  that  the 
acid  is  secreted  by  the  numerous glandsof  the  part 
for  the  more  complete  solution  of  any  remaining 
indigested  albuminous  matters ;  this  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  of  Schultz, 
who  believed  that  in  the  cflBcum  a  second  di- 
g^tion  is  accomplished,  in  a  measure  propor- 
tioned to  the  activity  and  completeness  of  the 
stomachal  digestion;  and  this  view  was  con- 
firmed by^  the  large  size  of  this  organ  in 
herbivora,  in  which  digestion  is  very  far  from 


being  finished  in  the  stomach;  but  from  the 
experiments  of  Blondlot  it  would  seem  that  the 
lactic  add  of  the  cascnm  is  rather  the  prodoct 
of  the  transformation  of  saccharine  substances, 
subservient,  nevertheless,  to  the  complete  diges- 
tion of  albmninons  matters.    In  the  inverte- 
brates, as  in  the  cephalopoda,  the  intestine  often 
has  cocal  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid,  which 
have  been  regarded  as  a  rndimentary  pancreas. 
— ^Fishes  have  no  caecum,  but  sometimes  cscal 
appendages  high  up ;  in  fix)gs  and  toads  there 
is  a  cfficum  into  which  the  small  intestine  opens 
laterally,  with  or  without  a  valve;  in  some 
ophidians  the  large  intestine  is  divided  into 
pouches,  the  upper  of  which  is  comparable  to  a 
cscum ;  in  the  crocodile  there  is  no  csdcom, 
but  a   valve   between  the  small  and  large 
intestine;   both  are  generally  present  in  tor- 
ties.— Birds,  without  having  a  proper  ciecam, 
have  usually  2  csecal  appendages  near  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  large  intestine ;  these  vary  in 
size  from  mere  rudiments  in  the  goose  to  pro- 
cesses 8  feet  long  in  some  gallinaceous  birds; 
sometimes  there  is  only  one,  as  in  the  inverte* 
brates   and  lower  vertebrates.-^In  mammals 
the  Cfldcum  is  usually  lai^e  in  proportion  to 
the   vegetable  nature  of  their  food;  in  the 
camivora  it  is  very  small;  in  the  insectivora, 
cheiroptera,  and  in  hibernating  animals  gener- 
ally, it  is  absent ;  in  the  edentata  it  is  usaally 
wanting,  but  there  are  ciecal  appendages  open* 
ing  into  the  confines  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  which  are  not  very  distinct ;  in  ra- 
minants,  pachyderms^  and  solipeds,  the  cfficum 
may  be  said  to  be  enormoos,  being  2^  feet  long 
in  the  horse,  and  8  times  as  capacions  as  the 
stomach ;  and,  in  the  Oape  hyrar,  provided  with 
2  additional  csocal  appendages ;  in  some  rodents 
it  is  very  large  and  subdivided  by  circular  folds, 
and  in  the  beaver  is  2  feet  long ;  in  the  carniv- 
orous marsupials  it  is  wanting;  in  the  insectivo- 
rous small ;  and  in  the  herbivorous  2  or  8  times 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  wombat  is  sud 
to  have  also  a  vermiform  appendix;  in  the 
omithorhynchus  a  small  c»cum  separates  the 
small  from  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  herbivo- 
rous cetacea  the  c®cnm  is  present,  in  the  car- 
nivorous generally  absent;  in  the  quadrumana 
the  ctecum  exists,  and  in  the  apes  there  is  a 
well-developed  appendix.     The  situation  and 
physiological  office  of  the  csscum  render  it 
liable  to  many  diseases ;  its  mucous  membrane 
is  subject  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  to 
ulceration,  to  perforation ;  its  size  and  extensi- 
bility make  it  a  favorite  part  for  the  lodgment 
of  hardened  fasces  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  con- 
stipation, and  loss  of  tone  in  its  coats;  it  is  a 
common  locality  for  the  imprisonment  of  gases, 
especially  in  typhoid  fever,  m  which  disease  the 
gurgling  movement  of  air  and  fluids  in  the 
right  iliac  region  is  characteristic  in  certain 
stages.    Inflammation  of  the  appendix  and  its 
possible  consequences  have  been  alluded  to; 
with  this  exception,  its  presence  or  absence 
seems  to  be  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  ocoaaon- 
ally  wanting,  or  transformed  into  a  solid  cord, 
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or  enormoosly  lanff  and  oonToInted,  or  Tariotw* 
]j  displaced  and  adherent  to  neighboring  iMurts, 
withook  any  apparent  distorbanoe  of  the  digea- 
liTe  limctioiia. 
OiSDMOK,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon 


eHabBonfl,  noble  dames,  damaeb,  and  fine 
chnrches  ;'*  and  their  fleet  returned  home  laden 
with  its  spoils.  A  second  time,  in  1417,  Oaen 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  Eong  Hemry  YL 
founded  there  a  nniyersity,  which  became  cele- 


L  D.  680.    He  was  a  swine-herd  to  the  monks  %l)rated.    In  1460  it  surrendered  itself  to  Dunoia, 


of  Whitby,  and  never  gaye  eyidenoe  of  any  poet- 
vol  talent  until  one  night  a  vision  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing.  When  he 
nroke,  he  found  the  words  of  a  poem  in  praise 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world  impressed  upon  his 
memory.  This  manifestation  of  talent  obtained 
for  him  adoiission  into  the  monastery  at 
ll^tby.  where  he  continued  to  compose  de- 
TotioDai  poems.  An  edition  of  his  paraphrase 
of  parts  01  the  Scriptures  was  printed  at  Am- 
8t»dam  in  1655,  edited  by  Junius.  Thorpe 
pnbMed  an  edition  of  it  (London,  1882)  for 
the  society  of  antiquaries.  It  has  been  sidd 
that  MUm  took  some  ideas  of  *'  Paradise  Lost  ^ 
from  the  poems  of  Oeedmon.  It  is  certain 
that  they  irere  very  popular  among  the  English 
and  the  Saxon  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
fbnu^ied  ^entiful  materials  to  the  makers  of 
mysteries  and  mirade  plays.  The  only  manu- 
script of  Oadmon  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian  libraryat  Oxford. 

O^IiUS  AURELIANUS,  a  Latin  physician, 
who  is  peoeraDy  sapposed  to  have  been  a  native 
ofNnmidhL,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury of  the  Ohrt^an  era.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  aect  of  the  Methodioi,  and  the  author  of  a 
medical  work  stillbighly  esteemed.  In  this  work, 
Ge^ns  dirides  disoises  into  2  mat  classes,  the 
leate  and  the  chronic,  to  the  former  of  wnich 
classes  he  devotes  his  first  8  books^  and  to  the 
latter  the  remaining  5. 
OMUm  MONS,  one  of  the  7  hills  on  which 


and  was  renowned  for  its  loyalty  to  the  French 
kings.  It  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  civil 
and  religious  wars  of  the  10th  centmy,  being, 
in  1562,  pillaged  by  a  parbr  of  Huguenots.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  ifantes  (1685)  inflicted 
a  deadly  blow  on  its  manufactures,  by  banishing 
its  most  skilful  artisans.  During  the  revolution| 
on  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  May,  1798,  several 
leaders  of  the  party  repaired  to  Oaen  to  organize 
a  revolt  against  the  convention,  but  were 
soon  put  down  by  the  revolutionary  forces. 
From  here  also  Oharlotte  Oorday  set  out  to  Paris 
to  assassinate  Marat.  In  more  recent  times  the 
streets  of  the  city  have  been  enlarged  and 
straightened;  squares,  the  most  magnificent  of 
which  is  that  called  Louis  XIY.,  have  been 
opened;  the  cacrtlehas  been  partly  demolished| 
and  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remains  is  a 
prison ;  the  walls  have  neariy  disappeared,  and 
fine  promenades  have  been  plantM,  the  prin- 
dpal  being  called  Grand  Gours  and  Oours  Oafii* 
relli,  by  the  side  of  the  Ome ;  but  the  most 
important  monuments '  and  inistltulions  have 
been  preserved.  Beside  the  2  churches  above 
mentioned,  that  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  noticed  for  its  beautiful  spire.  The 
university  of  Henry  YL  has  become  an  academy 
dependent  on  the  French  university.  The  con- 
ventual buildings  adjoining  the  dbbaye  aux 
hommet  have  been  convert^  into  an  imperial 


college,  numbering  about  800  students,    there 

^  vu^v.  viiv  •  uxxiovu  ^^wx    are  beside  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 

Eome  was  built  It  is  not  known  by  which  of  school  of  hydrography,  a  public  library,  con* 
the  fii^ 4  kings  it  was  added  to  the  city.  It  taining  about  60,000  volumes;  a  botanical 
is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Oaoliua  garden,  with  a  good  collection  c^ plants;  mu- 
from  Cm^nB  Vibenxia,  an  Etruscan  leader,  who  seum  of  pictures  and  natural  history ;  a  school 
Kttled  on  it  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  other  learn- 

CA£N,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  ed  and  charitable  institulaons.  Gaen  iaafa- 
Celf ados,  France,  pop.  in  1856,  41,894,  on  the  Torite  resort  for  English  families,  English  ser* 
i«.^in_.e       ..  .,.     T^        f  :.  ,^^  3«_    ^^  being  regularly  performed  in  a  French 

Protestant  church.  The  lace  manufactures  are 
the  most  important,  and  are  said  to  occupy 
20,000  women  and  children  in  and  about  l^e 
town.  It  is  also  famous  for  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  Angora  gloves,  great  numbers  of  An- 
gora sheep  being  reared  in  the  vicinity.  The 
town  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and  has  an  exten- 
d  ve  coasting  and  export  trade  in  paving,  sraniteL 
and  building  stone,  (dee  Gasn  Btonb.)  Several 
large  flairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  The 
women  of  Gaen  are  said  to  be  handsomer  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Fhmos,  and  their  beantr 
is  still  enhanced  by  the  originality  of  their  tall, 
white -Norman  head-dress,  ornamented  with 
lappets  behind,  and  sometimes  with  lace.  Gaen  is 

^  ..^  ^^^^  ^.  ^^^  „^^  g. ,  v»  u^  vv    connected  witn  Paris  by  a  railway,  which  passes 

F'^^^der,  the  English  found  it,  according  to  Lisieux,  from  whence  a  branch  leads  to  Honfleur. 
^^^rt's  account,  ^^  large,  strong,  and  fml  of  A  railway  to  Bayenx,  and  from  thence  to  Gher- 
^^iptfj  and   all  sorts  of  merchandise,  rich    bourg,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  one  to 


pm%  10  BL  from  its  mouth.  It  was  indebted  for 
its  importance  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who 
s^irroaDded  it  with  massive  walla,  flanked  with 
^▼ers^  and  erected  a  castle  for  its  protection. 
Wuiiam  the  Gonqnenv  built  here  a  large 
cnsrch,  known  as  the  abbaye  awB  hammes, 
^  ^  Stephen's  cshnrch,  where  he  was  bur- 
^;  while  his  qneen,  Matilda,  was  the  found- 
er of  another  church,  the  abbofs  aum  femr 
*^  or  Trinity  church,  the  elegant  architec- 
^'^  of  vhich  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  austere 
*Tefity  of  the  former.  Under  the  oonquer- 
^  and  his  saoceesors,  Gaen  grew  wealthy 
wn^  its  trade  and  manufactures.  Its  pros* 
Parity  conUnned  nnder  the  French  kmgs; 
*  that  in  1848,  when,  a  short  while  before 
-^  battle  of  Grecy,  it  was  taken  by  King  Ed- 
]^ni.and  the  black  prince,  and  given  up  to 
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Alen^n  is  prqfected.  A  oanal,  coimeGting  place.  There  aresome  ancient  remains  about  the 
Oaen  with  the  ocean,  which  cost  $1,800,000,  town  and  in  the  neighborhood.  Steele  the  au- 
was  completed  in  Aug.  1857.  The  port  ad-  thor  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
mits  vessels  of  150  to  200  tons.  In  1854  Oaen  Peter.  General  Pioton,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
owned  92  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  Lord  Nott,  the  ludiim 
7,546,   and   a  steamer  of  48  tons.    The  en-»' general,  were  bom  here.   Oaermarthen  possesses 


trances  of  foreign  vessels  amounted  to  1,874  in 
1858,  82,118  tonnage,  and  the  clearances  to 
1,089,  01,646  tonnage.  Malherbe,  Auber,  the 
composer,  and  other  eminent  persons,  were 
bom  here,  and  Bean  Bmmmell  and  Bourrienne, 
Napoleon's  seoretarj,  both  died  here  in  the 
game  hospital  for  lunatics. 

OAEN  STONE,  a  soft  cream-colored  or  light 
yellow  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  near  the 
above-described  city.  The  stone,  from  its  soft 
shade  and  even  grain,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  worked,  is  nighly  esteemed  for  building 
purposes.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities, 
and  some  of  it  finds  its  wav  to  this  country. 
The  Nassau  Bank  in  New  York  city  is  built  of  it 

OAER  OARADOO,  or  Obadook  Hnx,  an 
eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Olun  andTeond,  in  Shropshire,  England,  at  the 
top  of  which  traces  of  the  camp  in  which  Oarao- 
tacus  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Osto- 
rius  are  still  visible. 

OAERLEON,  a  market  town  of  Monmouth- 
ahire,  England,  162  miles  from  London, 
posseHases  much  antiquarian  interest.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  capital  of  Wales,  and 
was  an  archbishopric  soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ohristianity  in  Britain.  It  was  a  Roman 
station  {Isea  Situram),  A  space  of  ground 
which  hius  received  the  name  of  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. There  are  also  remains  of  an  an- 
cient oastie,  and  various  antiques  have  been 
found.  A  building  has  been  erected  as  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  the  Wesieyans,  Primitive  Method- 
ists and  Baptists,  and  the  parish  church  has  a 
tower  of  early  Engliah  style.    Pop.  1,281 . 

OAERMARTHENSHUIE,  or  OiJUCABTHxir- 
BHiBS,  a  county  of  South  Wales,  Great  Britain, 
contains  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  110,682.  It  is  a  moun- 
tain district,  the  highest  hill  being  2,696  feet  high. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  a  stream  of  great 
resort  for  beautiful  scenery  and  angling.  An- 
other river,  the  Ta£^  is  also  dear  to  ez- 
oursionists.  They  are  small  atreams,  not  over 
50  miles  in  length.— Iron,  lead,  coal,  and 
limestone  are  the  chief  mineral  productions. 
Oaermarthenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  final 
struggle  for  WeL^  independence  under  Lle^el- 
hiL  last  of  the  princes.  The  disturbed  state  df^he 
Welsh  marches  for  many  years  compelled  the 
erection  of  baronial  casties,  of  which  there  are 
many  remains  in  various  degrees  of  preserva- 
tion.— ^The  chief  town  of  the  county  is  Oaer- 


a  grammar-school,  a  Presbyterian  seminary,  a 
South  Wales  training  college,  national  British 
and  infant  schools,  an  infirmary,  and  a  literary 
and  scientific  institution.  The  inhabitants  are 
occupied  in  tin  works  and  iron  founderies;  and 
fishing,  chiefly  of  salmon  and  sewin,  is  carried  on 
with  drag-nets  in  coraclea  a  kind  of  small  boats 
known  to  the  ancient  Britons.  An  actire 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bristol  The 
principal  exports  are  timber,  marble,  bricks, 
slates,  lead  ore,  bark,  grain,  eggs,  and  butter. 
Pop.  10,624. 

CAERNARVON,  Oahutabvon,  or  OiByAu- 
TONsmiuE,  a  county  in  the  northern  part  of 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  K.  by  Caernar- 
von bay  and  the  Menai  strait.  It  has  an  area 
of  679  so.  m.,  and  its  population  in  1851  was 
87,870.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is 
traversed  by  some  of  the  loftiest  ranges  in  Brit- 
ain. One-half  of  the  land  is  barren,  but  the 
valleys  produce  oats  and  barley.  The  rearing 
of  cattle  and  sheep  affords  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  mines 
of  copper,  lead,  slate,  and  coal,  which  are  work- 
ed with  some  profit.  The  county  is  divided 
into  10  hundreds  and  71  parishes. — Caxrnar- 
TON,  or  Oabnabvon,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough and  seaport  town,  on  the  £.  nde  of  the 
Menai  strait  The  town  is  defended  by  a  wall 
and  surrounded  by  suburbs  of  double  its  extent, 
within  the  limits  of  which  are  numerous  hand- 
some villas,  bathing  establishments,  and  a  ter- 
race walk  along  the  strait,  terminating  in  a 
pier.  In  the  vicinity  are  also  the  seats  of  the 
marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  Newborough,  Lord 
Boston,  ^»  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
station  of  Begontium.  At  the  W.  end  of  the 
town  stands  a  magnificent  castie,  built  by  order 
of  Edward  I.;  over  the  principal  gateway  is  a 
statue  of  its  founder.  The  castie  and  yard  to- 
gether occupy  a  space  one  mile  in  drcnit.  In 
a  part  of  the  edifice  called  the  ^  eagle  tower/^ 
Eaward  H,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  prince  of 
Wales,  was  bom.  Oaemarvon  has  a  harbor 
which  will  admit  vessels  of  400  tons  burden, 
but  its  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  small  craft 
and  by  steamers  running  to  Liverpool  Slate 
and  coal,  the  former  brought  by  railway  from 
quarries  ten  miles  distant,  are  the  principal 
exports.    Pop.  in  1861, 8,674. 

OiESALPlNUS,  Andkbas  (Andrea  Cbsu- 
pmo),  an  Italian  physiologist,  bom  at  Arezzo, 
in  Italy,  in  1519,  died  Feb.  28,  1608.    In  his 
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marthen,  a  parliamentary  borough,  245  miles  youth  he  manifested  little  inclinadon  for  stoajf 

from  London  by  rail.    It  is  beautiftdly  situated  and  still  less  for  the  approved  scholastic  methods 

on  the  Towy,  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Caer-  of  it,  and  received  frequent  chastisement  from 

marthen.    The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  his  mastors.    A  change  of  discipline,  however, 

the  streets  narrow,  but  the  inequidities  of  the  an  appeal  to  his  ambition  and  an  indulgence  to 

site   give  an  air  of  pioturesqueness  to    the  his  mdependenoe,  called  forth  the  powers  of 
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bifl  genius.    He  rose  above  his  fellovB,«and 
soon  discomfited  1^  teachers  in  discoasions 
wMch  he  raised  n^n  matters  in  eveiy  branch 
of  Ittming.    He  is  first  mentioned  in  pablio 
life  as  8  professor  of  botany  in  the  nniversity 
of  Pisa.   He  was  sabseqnentif  made  chief  phjr* 
fliciaa  to   Clement    YII.,  and   lived   daring 
the  remfdnder  of  his  life  at  Rome.    He  pub- 
Med  works  upon  botany,  mineralogy,  medi- 
one,  and  the  highest  questions  of  philosophy. 
In  his  first  pablicatipn^  entitled  S^Mulum  ArtU 
Mdm  Hypoeraiimn^  his  knowledge  of  the 
flystem  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  stated 
in  the  dearest  manner.    The  following  passage 
a  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  its  first 
book:  '^For  in  animals  we  see  that  the  nu- 
triment is  carried  through  the  veins  to  the  heart 
as  to  a  laboratory,  and  its  last  perfection  being 
there  attained,  it  is  driven  by  &e  spirit  which 
is  begotten  in  the  heart  through  the  arteries 
and  dkribttted  to  the  whole  body.*^    The  sys- 
tem accepted  since  the  time  of  Harvey  could 
hardly  be  more  definitely  or  accurately  stated. 
Similar  passages  are  found  in  other  of  his 
writings.    His  philosophical  speculations  are 
contained  mainly  In  his  Quastianet  Feripc^ 
Utiat,  Una  work  liad  great  success,  especially 
after  it  had  been  violently  attacked  by  rarker, 
archdeaoonof  Oanterbury,and  after  a  Frenchman 
named  Taorel  bad  gone  through  with  what  he 
called  the  alpine  task  of  refuting  it  The  philoso- 
phy of  Qesalinnus  -was  scholastio  Aristotelian- 
ism,  with  a  lining  toward  some  of  the  methods 
and  doctrines  of  the  later  transcendental  or  abso- 
hiie  systems.    He  reduces  the  world  to  the 
simplicity  of  two  only  substances,  God  and 
lOAtter,  and  he  makes  all  finite  intelligences,  all 
homan,  angelic,  and  demoniac  souls,  to  belong  to 
the  latter  dement     Two  things  are  remarkable 
about  his  STstem :  1,  the  boldness  of  specula- 
tioo,  nnpaniueled  in  bis  age,  with  which  he  seeks 
»  pirdy  scientific  view  of  the  universe ;  and 
2,  its  entirely  materialistio  character,  which 
piBst  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  time  in  whioh  he  lived.    Most  kindred 
philosophic  efforts  in  more  modem  times,  that 
^  Spinoza  for  instance,  have  been  founded 
«n  a  more  spiritnal    principle. — But    more 
hnportant  than  either  his  anticipation  of  Har- 
ney's discovery,  or  his  speculative   opinions, 
were  his  botanical  labors.    He  was  styled  by 
Linnaosthe  first  orthodox  or  systematic  bota- 
nist, aod  his  work  on  plants  was  a  hand*book  to 
'^^^ams  in  all  Ms  classifications.    Botany  in 
the  time  of  Casalpinus  was  the  popular  witch- 
^:  as  a  science,  it  consisted  in  a  mass  of 
^tion  about  the  imaginary  but  marvellous 
^es  of  plants.     Osasalpinus  sought  success- 
mj  to  transfer  it  ttom  the  realm  of  magic  to 
^of  scienceu    He  pr6posed  the  basis  of  clas- 
''^catioa  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  lin- 
^  rests,  namely,  the  distinction  of  plants  in 
1^  parts  of  fructification.    He  even,  to  oon- 
aierable  extent,  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
?^^te  practicauy,  and  definea  many  classes 
^  crders  as  they  remain  in  the  linnsoan  ar- 


rangement  Oeesalpinus  lived  quietly  to  an 
old  age  at  Rome,  submitting  all  his  specu- 
lations to  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and 
presenting  in  his  life  an  example  of  every 
virtue. 

O^SAR  was  the  name  of  several  members 
of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  of  the  Julia  gens, 
who  traced  their  origin  from  lulus,  son  of 
^neas.  Made  glorious  by  Julius  Osesar,  it  was 
assumed  by  his  adopted  son,  Augustus  Octavi* 
anus,  and  handed  down  to  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  who  were,  either  by  adoption 
or  by  female  descent,  still  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  retained  as  a  name  of  dignity  by 
their  successors  of  other  families.  When  Ha- 
drian shared  his  throne  with  ^lius  Yerus,  he 
dignified  him  by  the  title  of  Cesser,  which  was, 
after  the  division  by  Diocletian,  that  of  the  sec- 
ond persons  or  reigning  princes  of  the  empire, 
chosen  bythe  Augusti.  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
German  Kaiser  (emperor),  and  the  Russian  czar. 

C^SAR,  Caius  Julius,  of  whom  no  one 
writes  without  quoting  the  line  of  Shakespeare^ 

TIm  fonmost  nua  of  all  this  world, 

was  bom  precisely  100  B.  C,  and  lived  66 
years.  The  month  in  which  he  was  bom 
^(QuinUlis)  was  named  July  (JuUu$)  after  him, 
and  the  12th  day  of  that  month  was  his  birtii- 
day.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  of 
praetorian  rank,  and  his  mother  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Aurelins  Cotta.  From  the  earli* 
est  age  Caius  Julius  gave  evidence  of  the  most 
extraordinary  endowments.  He  was  quick  to 
leam,  of  wonderfol  memory,  the  livehest  im* 
agination,  and  indefatigable  diligence.  In  his 
ITth  year,  having  been  married  to  one  Cos- 
Butia,  he  procured  a  divorce  in  order  to 
many  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Cinna,  then  a 
leader  of  the  democratic  party.  Ba  aunt 
Julia  had  previously  married  MiEuius,  another 
great  democratic  chief:  and  thus  by  a  double 
connection  Csesar  was  Drought  upon  the  popu* 
lar  side.  Sylla  was  the  masteiv^irit  of  the 
patricians  or  aristocrats,  and,  discerning  the 
superiority  of  the  younff  Cssar,  sought  to  de- 
tach him  from  the  party  he  had  adopted,  by  per- 
suading him  to  repudiate  his  wife.  Caesar,  witii 
a  spirit  which  showed  the  intrepidity  of  his 
character,  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  the  all- 
powerfhl  Sylla,  whereby  he  incurred  his  resent- 
ment Sylla  stripped  him  of  his  wife's  dowry, 
of  the  fortune  he  had  inherited,  and  of  the 
office  of  flamen  dialis  (priest  of  Jupiter)  which 
he  held.  Caesar  deemed  it  advisable,  in  this 
emergency,  to  quit  Rome,  and  esci^ing  the  satel* 
lites  of  Sylla,  who  tracked  him  in  his  fiight,  he 
took  reftiffe  with  Iflioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
in  Asia  minor.  Suetonius,  who  was  a  garra* 
lous  court-gossip,  tells  some  scandalous  storiea 
of  Caesar's  Bcentious  relations  with  Nicomedes, 
which  only  a  vnlgar  mind  could  repeat  or  be- 
lieve. Munioius  Thermus  was  then  praetor  in 
Asia,  and  procured  Caesar  to  conduct  a  sieoe 
of  Mytilene  which  he  did  with  remarkable 
energy  and  suooeas,  although  but  22  years  of 
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ftge.  The  death  of  StUa  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Rome,  where  he  indicted  Dolabella  for  ex- 
tortion in  Macedonia ;  but  the  senate,  which 
was  the  Jorj,  saved  its  friend  and  partisan.  In 
the  attempt  of  ^milins  Lepidus  to  overthrow 
the  senatorial  oligarchy,  however,  he  did  not 
take  part,  having  sagacity  enough,  donhtles^  to 
see  that  Uie  time  had  not  yet  come.  Beside, 
the  credit  he  had  gained  as  an  orator  in  the 
case  of  Dolabella  put  him  on  the  design  of  cul- 
tivating eloqaence,  for  which  purpose  he  set  oat 
for  Rhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  Molo, 
who,  a  year  or  two  before,  was  Oicero^s  teach- 
er. On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured  by  a 
bimd  of  Oilician  pirates,  who  detained  him  88 
days.  They  asked  a  ransom  of  80  talents  (over 
$80,000),  which  he  laughed  at,  saying  that  if 
tiiey  knew  who  he  was  they  would  demand  50. 
He  consented  to  pay  it,  but  told  them  that  if 
he  ever  caught  them  afterward,  he  would  cruci- 
fy every  mother's  son  of  tiiem.  Arrived  at  the 
island  of  Delos,  he  was  set  on  shore,  and  paid 
the  ransom ;  but  he  immediately  organized  a 
amaU  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  came  up 
witih  and  captured  them,  and  taking  them  to 
land,  reported  their  case  to  the  Roman  pro- 
oonsol.  But  while  that  magistrate  was  con- 
sidering what  was  to  be  done,  Osasar  remem- 
bered ms  threat,  and  executed  the  whole  gang. 
He  then  went  to  his  lessons. — In  the  year  74  B. 
0.,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  of  the 
pontifices,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  for  a 
while  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  gross 
debauchery,  winning  the  good  opinion  of  tiie 
people  by  his  afiable  manners,  and  a  careless, 
open-handed  generodty.  In  69  B.  0.  he  was 
chosen  a  military  tribune,  and  67  B.  0.  a  quaes- 
tor, in  which  office  he  delivered  a  panegjrrio 
on  his  annt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marius,  and  he 
also  caused  the  bust  of  Marius  to  be  carried  in 
procession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dictator- 
ehip  of  Bylla.  While  he  was  qusostor  he  also 
served  in  Spain,  rather  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  military  capacity.  In  65  B.  0.  he  was 
elected  »dile,  and  this  office,  being  connected 
with  the  public  entertunments,  gave  him  an 
opportnni^  to  display  his  taste  for  magnifi- 
oence.  He  raised  statues  to  Marius,  enlarged 
the  theatres,  and  gave  rolendid  games  and  fes- 
tivals. He  came  out  of  it  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  debt  During  hb  »dileship,  68  B.  0.. 
the  conspiracy  of  Gatihne  was  discovered,  and 
Cfldsar  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it;  but 
he  had  probably  too  much  good  sense  to  involve 
himself  in  so  desperate  and  cra^  an  under- 
taking ;  the  objects  and  importance  of  which, 
moreover,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
Oicero.  When  the  matter  came  up  in  the  sen- 
ate, a  year  later,  he  effectually  quashed  such 
tales.  He  defended  the  conspirators,  however, 
from  the  punishment  of  death,  holding  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  scatter  them,  and  keep  them 
under  strict  guard.  At  the  same  time  ne  was 
aspiring  to  the  place  of  pontifex  maximus,  one 
of  considerable  influence  and  emolument.  Gat- 
nloB,  an  opposing  candidate,  offered  to  pay  hia 


debl^  if  he  would  withdraw,  but  Oflosar  replied 
that  he  would  borrow  more  money  than  that  if 
it  were  necessary  to  his  success.    On  the  day  of 
election  he  remarked  to  his  mother  that  tiist 
day  would  see  him  either  the  chief  priest  of 
Rome  or  a  dead  man.    He  was  elected  getting 
more  votes  from  the  tribes  of  his  opponents  than 
they  did  themselves.    The  next  year  he  be- 
came prsDtor,  and,  on  laying  down  that  office, 
was  transferred,  as  was  the  custom,  to  the 
govemment^f  a  province.   He  selected  Spain ; 
but  before  he  departed,  his  creditors  seized 
him,  and  his  friend  Orassns  had  to  become  his 
security  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
He  achieved  not  a  little  militajy  success  in 
Bpain  in  a  cruel  war  against  the  native  trib^ 
and  then  hurried  back  to  run  for  the  consd- 
ahip,  the  first  office  of  the  republic   He  vs 
chosen,  and  administered  the  government  vith 
unexampled  vigor.    His  colleague  was  Bibuli^ 
who  attempted  in  the  outset  to  check  him  in 
his  objects,  but  in  a  short  time  Bibnlos  was  eo 
completely  outmanaged  that  the  Boman  wits 
used  to  say  that  the  two  consuls  were  Jolios 
and  Csasar.    He  restrained  theunoonstitationsl 
powers  of  the  senate,  procured  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  the  distribution  of  lands  among  the    j 
poorer  classes,  gained  the  favor  of  the  eques- 
trian order  by  releasing  it  from  an  oppr^^e 
contract,  and  made  himself  an  immense  faTor- 
ite  with  the  people.      It  was  then  that  he 
formed  his  coalition  with  the  great  Fompey 
and  the  immensely  rich  Crassus  which  is  known 
as  the  triumvirate. — At  tLe  dose  of  his  terio, 
he  was  nven  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
with  Dlyricum,  for  5  years;  and  the  senate, 
the  more  effectually  to  get  him  out  of  the  waj, 
added  Transalpine  Gaul  (France)  to  the  charge, 
59  B.  0.    This  opened  a  new  career  to  Casar; 
he  had  hitherto  served  in  civil  employments 
chiefly,  but  was  now  to  engage  in  a  labor  which 
would  test  hi»  military  talents.    The  Bomans 
were  asked  to  settle  the  dispntes  of  the  Gallic 
tribes,  warring  amone  each  other  for  the  ascend- 
ency, and  also  to  help  them  repulse  the  Sue^ 
(Germans),  who  were  beginning  to  invade  m 
lord  it  over  the  country.     Csssar  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  drove  off  the  Germans,  quelled 
several  revolts  of  the  Gallio  tribes,  and  fina^y 
determined  the  subjection  of  the  province,  io 
8  years  of  bloody  and  brilliant  struggles,  during 
which  his  term  was  prolonged  for  anotherj 
years,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Gaul,  crossed 
the   Rhine   twice,  and    landed,  the  first  <^ 
the  Romans,  twice  in  Britain.     Pompey.  hu 
great  rival,  now    procured   a   law  recallinb 
Caesar,  who  refused  to  obey,  and  was  threat- 
ened  with    being    declared    the   enemy  ^i 
the  republic.    The  tribnnea  of  the  people  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  deorees,  when  the  senate, 
treating  their  negative  with  contempt,  outlawed] 
Oaasar,  and  directed  the  oonsnla  '^  to  provide  foi 
the  safety  of  the  rennblio."     The  tribunes  re 
paired  to  Oaesar,  who  had  now  by  means  of  then 
accession  got  the  law  on  his  aide,  and  he  imme 
diately  passed  the  Bubioon,  a  small  streaa 
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Ksgun&ig  hia  proTinoe  IWnn  the  territories  of 
&e  repoblio,  in  order  to  march  npon  Rome. 
This  act  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  senate,  who  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence. Pompej  acted  as  their  oommander-in- 
due£  bat  the  popular  feeling  soon  manifested 
itsdi  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  Gsdsar,  that  the 
senatorial  party  ran  off  to  Greece.    Ososar  pur- 
sued them  there;  and  then  for  years  a  war 
raged  which  led  C»sar  into  Spain^  "  to  defeat 
the  army  without  a  commander  before  defeating 
the  commander  without  an  army;''  all  over 
Italy;  into  Thessaly,  ^here  the  great  battle  of 
Fhanalia)  or  Pharealus  (^  B.  0.)  decided  for 
him  against  Pompey ;  to  Egypt,  where  he  wept 
at  the  sight  of  the  head  of  his  great  rival, 
treacheroasly  killed  there,  and  where  he  de- 
cided, in  favor  of  the  charming  Egyptian  woman, 
ibe  diqmto  for  the  throne  between  the  last 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra;  into  Pontus,  against 
Phanaeea,  son  of  Mithridates,  where  he  could 
My  wai,  vidi^  tici  ;  into  the  province  of  Africa, 
where  he  defeated  M.  Scipio,  but  could  not  con- 
quer Cato,  who  preferred,  at  Utica,  a  noble  death 
to  life  under  the  mle  of  a  single  man.    The  de- 
tails we  cannot  give ;  but  the  one  grand  result 
was  that  Casar  waa  prodfumed  by  popular  grati- 
tude dictator  for  ten  years.   The  rapidity  of  his 
marches^  tiiie  energy  of  his  battles,  hia  mastery 
of  resooroes  and  ni«n,  indicated  him  as  the  only 
person  hnng  capable  of  controlling  and  ruling 
the  boondle^  and  turbulent  state.    He  set  to 
work  reorganizing  the   nation,  though  per- 
pe^y  interrupted  by  the  remains  of  the  sena- 
torial part^.    The  sons  of  Pompey  rose  against 
hhn  in  ^am,  whibh  compelled  him  to  go  thither  ' 
aod  crash  them  (at  Munda  45  B.  0.);  on  his 
retora,  he  was  h^ed  as  imperator,  and  invested 
with  sovereign  powers ;  the  appellation  of  Fater  , 
Pa^Htty  •*  the  father  of  his  country,"  was  voted 
blm;  the  coins  were  stamped  with  his  image ; 
aod  he  was  allowed  to  wear  at  all  times  a  crown 
of  laard  on  his  head.    This  excess  of  subservi- 
ence on  the  iMurt  of  the  multitude,  won  and  delud- 
^  by  his  triumphs,  and  his  more  than  kingly 
she  wand  extraordinary  liberality,  kindled  anew 
the  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  and  must 
bare  disgusted  all  the  more  moderate.    But  the 
grass  flaSttery  of  the  new  and  servile  senate  car- 
ried matters  to  a  still  higher  pitoh  of  adulation. 
Ji^ej  ordered  the  statues  of  Caesar  to  be  carried 
in  the  processions  tdong  with  those  of  the  gods : 
they  dedicated  temples  and  altars  to  him,  and 
appointed  priests  to  superintend  his  worship.  ' 
paeasris  said  to  have  been  pleased  with  these 
iinpioas  homages;  vet  the  story  is  inconsistent 
▼ith  another,  which  represents  him  as  eager  to 
procure  the  title  of  king ;  he  that  was  already 
A  god,  need  not  have  oared  about  an  inferior 
title.  At  any  rate,  the  latter  story  was  belieyed, 
tad  a  number  of  young  patricians  availed  them- 
^I^es  of  the  Boman  avendon  to  a  monarchical 
^  as  a  cloak  to  a  design  for  Oeesar's  assassina- 
tiao.    0aiii8  Oaasius  was  the  ostensible  leader 
^this  conspiracy,  assisted  bv  the  stem  Brutus, 
vho  was  perooaded  to  sacrifice  his  benefactor, 


as  his  ancestor  sacrificed  his  sons,  to  the  re- 
public, not  reflecting  that  it  was  easier  to  save 
a  young  than  a  decaying  and  corrupted  stete. 
Oaesar  was  absorbingly  engaged  in  ms  reforms 
of  the  government,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  con- 
solidate the  public  order,  to  which  end  he  had 
projected  and  partly  executed  several  vital 
measures.  While  thus  restlesdy  engaged  he 
was,  though  warned,  it  is  said,  by  signs  and 
dreams,  surprised  by  the  blows  of  the  conspir- 
ators on  the  ides  of  March  (44  B.  0.) ;  wrapped 
in  hia  toga,  he  sank,  covered  with  wounds, 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompey;  and 
Rome  was  again  plunged  into  civil  war,  and 
became  a  prey  to  the  profligate  Antony  and 
the  selfish  Octevius.  The  heads  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Brutus  and  Oassius,  feQ  at  Philippi  (48 
B.  Cy-'As  a  general  Caesar  stands  in  history 
among  the  first,  having  no  equal  except  the 
modem  Napoleon;  as  a  statesman,  the  high- 
est rank  is  conceded  to  him;  as  an  orator  he 
was  compared  to  Cicero;  and  as  a  writer, 
he  surpassed  Xenophon,  and  was  only  less  than 
Tacitus.  He  was  what  the  Germans  call  '^  a 
many-sided  man,"  touching  life  by  every  fibre, 
and  great  in  every  thing  that  he  touched.  Be- 
side his  masterly  ^^Commentaries,"  the  memoirs 
of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  on  grammar  and  on 
rhetoric ;  he  wrote  tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrics; 
he  reformed  the  calendar  as  well  as  the-state ; 
and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  him 
as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  day.  In 
one  thing,  however,  he  was  deficient;  his  moral 
sensibility  was  not  equal  to  his  intellectual 
acuteness  or  to  his  force  of  will ;  and  the  record 
of  his  life  is  stained  by  acts  of  profligacy,  by 
cruelty,  and  by  a  terrible  and  needless  waste 
of  human  life.  In  person,  Ceesar  was  tall  and 
spare;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his  body 
weak  and  subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  and  it  was 
his  mind  alone  which  made  him  master  of  the 
world.  He  was  extremely  nice  in  all  his  tastes, 
but  not  fastidious :  amiable  and  courteous,  but 
very  decided ;  careful  of  thefeetings  of  his  friends 
and  generous  to  his  enemies,  except  when  he 
deemed  those  enemies  incorrigible,  when  he  be- 
came as  stem  and  remorseless  as  an  oriental 
iyrant.  Kiebuhr  calls  him  a  ^  demoniac  man," 
driven  restlessly  onward  by  the  impulses  of  his 
genius,  vastly  in  advance  of  all  his  contempora- 
ries, but  at  times  sinking  himself,  through  am- 
bition, to  their  leveL — His  great  works  are  the 
Commmtarii  de  Bella  Gallico  and  de  Bella  CivUi. 
The  first  is  in  7  books,  containing  the  incidents  of 
as  many  campaigns ;  an  8th  book  was  afterward 
added  by  another  hand ;  it  contains  an  account 
of  his  actions  while  in  Gaul,  during  which  time 
he  invaded  Britein  and  Germacy.  The  second 
describes  his  contest  with  Pompey  until  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  published  the  first,  but  it  was  probably 
about  51  B.  C. ;  the  second  was  ^ubllBhed  47 
B.  C.  Both  these  works  were  written  inmie- 
diately  alter  the  events  occurred,  and  are  there- 
fore important  as  authorities;  they  contain 
mnch  geographical  and  milittffy  information, 
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espediilly  the  latter ;  so  much  so  that  Napoleoii 
consoled  himself  at  St.  Helena  by  studying  the 
marches  and  exploits  of  this  ffreat  commander. 
His  style  is  noted  for  its  simpucity,  naturalness, 
and  purity,  for  which  qualities  nothing  in  the 
Latin  langua^  can  be  compared  to  it.  Osasar^s 
veracity  has  been  called  in  question  by  Asinius 
PoDio  (Suetonius,  66),  and  py  several  writers 
afterward;  Schneider,  particularly,  advances 
^e  opinion  that  the  object  of  his  firat  work  was 

Eolitical,  to  give  the  public  a  favorable  idea  of 
is  talents,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of  his 
enemies  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  his 
popularity ;  and  of  the  second  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  who  con- 
sidered him  the  support  of  all  true  patriots. 
This  opinion  has  been  vexy  ingeniously  main- 
tained, but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  simplicity  of  Osssar's  style.  OsBsar 
is  mentioned  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  by 
Cicero  in  his  *^  Brutus.'*  Tacitus  also,  in 
his  ^  Gkrmania,*'  calls  him  tummui  auetarum 
dmt8  Juliiu,  auetor  here,  as  frequently  in  the 
classics,  meaning  '*  historian."  The  genuineness 
of  these  '^Commentaries"  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned. Julius  Celsus,  at  Constantinople^  pulnish- 
ed  an  abstract  of  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  from 
which  arose  the  report  that  he  was  the  original 
author ;  it  is  without  foundation,  as  there  is  a 
previous  Greek  translation  of  Ciesar  by  Planu- 
des.  Many  think,  and  with  reason,  that  Cssar 
wrote  a  diary;  Servius  has  a  passage  which  is 
not  in  our  copies,  under  the  title  of  "Epheme- 
ris,"  and  Plutarch  has  one  under  the  same  title 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  showing  that  some 
thing  of  the  kind  was  written  by  him.  He  left 
some  orations,  letters,  apophthegms,  a  treatise 
on  Analogy,  Anticato,  &o.,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
except  the  letters  which  are  preserved  in  the 
works  of  Cicero.  The  supposed  author  of  tiie 
8th  book,  and  also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil 
war,  is  Aulus  Hirtius,  a  legatus  of  Csasar, 
who  died  1  year  after  him  at  Hutina  (nowMo- 
dena),  where  both  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pan- 
sa  were  slain.  It  has  been  thought  that  Hirtius 
wrote  the  BeUum  ffispanicum^  but  the  style 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  hand. 
The  ancients  had  something  very  nearly  resem- 
bling our  newspapers,  in  what  were  cm<ddaeta; 
they  originated  during  the  consulship  of  C»sar, 
69  B.  C,  who  first  published  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate ;  these  were  continued  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  whose  policy  forbid  the  publication 
of  these  proceedhigs,  although  a  private  register 
was  kept;  he  allowed,  however,  the  public  acts 
of  the  people  to  be  published.  There  have  been 
many  editions  of  CsBsar 's  works ;  the  editio  prin- 
6«^  was  published  at  Rome  in  1469,  being,  there- 
fore, among  the  earliest  of  printed  books ;  a 
good  edition  is  that  of  Oudendorp,  Stuttgart, 
1822;  and  of  Herzog,  Leipsio,  1881-'84.— The 
ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Cssar 
are  the  biographies  by  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch^ the  letters  and  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
the  histories  of  Dion  Casmus,  Appian,  and  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus. 


OiESAREAN  OPERATION 

CJBSAB,  Sib  Juuna,  an  English  civilian, 
bom  at  Tottenham  in  1567,  died  April  38, 1636. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  in  the 
university  of  Paris,  where,  in  1581,  he  received 
the  d€«ree  of  D.  0.  L.  He  was  appointed  to 
high  offices  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  under 
James  I.  was  knighted,  made  chanoellor  of  the 
exchequer,  member  of  his  mf^esty's  privy  coud- 
cil,  and  master  of  the  rolls.  Under  Gh&rles  I. 
also  he  was  privy  councillor. 

CjESAR£  A,  a  ruined  and  desolate  ooflst  town 
of  Palestine.  Its  walls,  market  places,  and 
churches  are  still  partially  standing,  though 
greatly  decayed.  Tnia  town  was  founded  by 
old  Syrian  kings,  but  was  enkrged,  fortified, 
and  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  just  before 
the  Christian  era,  by  Herod  the  Great,  ^bo 
gave  to  it  its  present  name,  in  honor  of  Angos- 
tus.  It  is  memorable  in  the  fmostolic  travels 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  became  under  the  Romans 
the  capital  of  its  province  and  the  reddenoe  of 
the  Boman  proconrol,  and  received  new  favon 
from  Vespasian  and  Titus.  It  was  taken  in 
686  by  tiie  Saracens. 

CiE8AREAN,*or  Cesabkan,  OPERATION, 
the  taking  of  a  child  from  the  womb  by  cnt- 
tinff,  so  called  from  Julius  CflBsar,  who  was 
said  to  have  come  into  the  world  in  this  way. 
This  operation  was  first  performed  on  women 
who  died  in  childbirth  before  the  child  was  bom, 
and  as  a  means  of  savinap  the  life  of  the  infant, 
which  would  otherwise  nave  been  lost,  as  wett 
as  that  of  the  mother.  After  the  publication  of 
the  work  of  Eucharius  Roslein,  at  Worms,  in 
1518  C  The  Rose  Garden  for  Midwives  and  Preg- 
nant Women"),  and  the  improvements  in  obste- 
tric science  made  by  Vesalius  in  Padna,  15^ 
the  Cassarean  operation  was  not  only  performed 
in  all  such  cases,  but  was  commanded  oy  l»Vi  •J 
a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  child.    In  1581 
Francis  Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  published 
a  treatise,  in  wluch  he  gave  proofe  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  safely  performmg  the  Ciesarean  opera- 
tion on  the  living  mother,  in  cases  of  malforma- 
tion and  impossible  natural  delivery.    He  also 
first  gave  the  present  name  to  this  operation, 
which  from  that  time  forward  has  often  been 
performed  on  the  living  mother  with  complete 
success,  though  not  invariably.— When  from 
any  cause  the  antero>posterior  diameter  of  the 
superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  lower  strait,  is  not  more  than  U 
inch,  the  head  of  the  child  cannot  I>a8s,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  delivery  per  tuu  fu»^ 
rales.    It  then  becomes  necessary,  if  the  chud 
be  living,  to  resort  to  the  Csdsarean  operation 
as  the  only  means  of  delivery.    Dr.  Churchul, 
who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  tbia 

Saestion,  states  "  that  in  cases  where  the  pal 
ent  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  other  njean^ 
and  when,  consequently,  both  mother  and  chiW 
would  inevitably  die,  a  chance  of  saving  tW 
lives  of  both  is  aflfbrded  by  the  Cassarean  m 
tion."  In  this  operation  the  walls  of  the  abdoJ 
men  are  carefully  opened  in  front  of  the  nteruj 
which  is  also  opened,  and  the  child  is  taken  dii 
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Kctlj  frcm  the  vomb,  in  lien  of  passing  throngli 
the  natoral  descent.  The  best  period  n>r  opera* 
tiog  is  St  the  commenoement  of  the  labor,  pro- 
vided tlMTO  be  no  donbt  as  to  the  necessity, 
lie  streDffth  of  the  parturient  woman  is  then 
Qflimpaired;  she  can  bear  the  operation  better, 
and  nms  less  risk  of  inflammation. 

OiSSIUS  BASSUSj  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of 
tbe  time  of  Nero,  praised  by  Qnintilian  as  seo- 
ODd  ooly  to  Horace.  He  was  the  friend  of 
PemOf  and  is  thonght  to  have  perished  by  an 
eniption  of  Mount  Yesuyins. 

GifiSTUS,  or  Gbstub,  in  dassioal  antiquity,  a 
ganotlet  nsed  by  pugilists  at  the  public  games. 
The  Cflastas  eovered  the  fist  and  wrist,  and  ex- 
tended lieqiMntly  to  the  elbow.  Originally  the 
cffistns  was  nothing  more  formidable  than  thongs 
of  leather;  in  li^er  times  knobs  of  lead  and  nails 
irere  added. 

OiSSURA,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  name  given 
to  a  division  of  the  verse  by  one  or  more 
psasesL 

CA?,  a  mountain  &bled  by  the  Hohammed- 
ans^  vhidi  endrdes  the  whole  earth.  It  is  the 
home  of  ^ts  and  fdries,  and  rests  upon  the 
sacred  stone  SaUiral,  one  grain  of  which  gives 
miracnlons  powers  to  its  possessor.  This  stone 
is  of  an  emerald  color,  and  its  reflected  light  is 
the  canse  of  the  tints  of  the  skv. 

CAFFASELUj  Fbanqois  Mabib  AiTOTraTB,  a 
French  general,  bom  Oct.  7, 1766,  at  the  chateau 
ofFalga^Haate  Garonne,  died  Jah.  28, 1849.  At 
the  begininngof  the  revolution  he  was  employed 
in  the  Sardinian  army,  but  joined  the  army  of 
the  republic  as  a  simple  dragoon.  In  1804  he 
vas  diarged  with  the  mission  to  Bome  to  in- 
dace  the  pope  to  oome  to  Paris  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  Kapoloon's  coronation,  and  on  his 
T^in  was  made  governor  of  the  Tuileries.  He 
vas  wonoded  at  Austerlitz,  accompanied  Prince 
£^e  in  Italy,  and  took  a  part  m  the  war  in 
Spain.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to 
ooodoct  the  onpress  and  their  son  fh>m  Paris  to 
Vkima.  He  retired  from  public  life  after  the 
lattleofWaterioo. 

CAFFARELLI  DTJ  FALGA,  Lotjib  Mabib 
Joseph,  a  French  general,  bom  at  Fal^  Feb.  18, 
175e,  died  in  Syria,  April  27, 1799.  fie  protest- 
ed against  the  right  of  the  national  assembly  to 
dethroDie  the  king^  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
arm  J  aod  imprisoned.  Being  released  and  re- 
i^^stated,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  army 
of  the  Rtnne^  under  Jourdan.  He  accompanied 
^e  eipegtion  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt. 

CAFFEINE,  the  active  principle  in  coffee, 
Aist  extnctedby  Bungeinl820.  It  is  a  weak 
^oid,  identical  in  chemical  composition  with 
feeine,  the  actiTe  principle  of  tea.  Being  found 
^  afl  the  varieties  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  tea, 
^^  are  used  as  drinks  by  a  large  portion  of 
tbe  hxamax  race,  it  no  doubt  possesses  some 
g^^erties  of  importance  to  the  animal  system. 
^^  few  other  aabstances  contain  so  large  a 
P^'^'pottioQ  of  nitrogen  gas  as  caffeine,  its  per- 
w^stage  of  this  eiement  amounting  to  21.6.  Its 
o  •sip.jsitionf  as  shown  by  liebig^  is  represented 


by  the  formula,  OsHjNaOji,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  closely  related  to  some  of  the  nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  bile,  as  taurine.  It  is 
obtained  crystallized  in  long  silky  needles  of  a 
white  color,  which  are  fhsible  and  volatil^and 
are  easily  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  and  rnlier. 
To  a  decoction  of  coffee  or  tea,  acetate  of  lead 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  caffeotannic  acid. 
This  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtering, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its  precipi- 
tation by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquor 
again  filtered  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  caf- 
feine crystallizes.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving 
and  again  crystallizing.  The  quantity  obtained 
from  coffee  is  generally  about  1  per  cent.,  which 
is  only  \  the  amount  furnished  by  tea ;  as  the 
infiisions  are  prepared,  however,  for  ordinary 
use,  more  of  the  active  principle  is  contained  in 
a  cup  of  coffee  than  in  one  of  tea.  Bobiquet 
and  Boutron  give  much  larger  proportions  than 
1  per  cent.  Li  Java  coffee  they  found  4.4  per 
cent,  of  caffeine,  and  in  Martinique  coffee  6.4  per 
cent.  Caffeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  now- 
erfully  upon  the  system  when  taken  in  aoses 
of  from  2  to  10  grains.  It  causes  palpitation 
of  the  hearty  great  irregularity  of  the  pmse,  op- 
pressions in  the  chest,  and  pains  in  the  head, 
oonfbsion  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
sleeplessness  and  delirium.  The  substance  may 
be  recognized  by  its  great  volatility,  and  the 
property  it  possesses,  when  dissolved  in  nitrio 
aoio,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  am- 
moniacal  gas,  of  giving  a  pink-colored  blush. 

OAFFILA,  a  company  of  oriental  travellers. 
It  differs  from  the  caravan  only  in  being  in  the 
employ  of  a  single  sovereign,  and  in  being  or- 
ganized for  a  single  common  object ;  while  the 
caravan  is  composed  of  merchants,  each  acting 
on  his  own  account,  and  without  organized  or 
permanent  union.  

OAFFRAEIA  Aism  OAFFBES,  a  country 
and  a  race  of  men  in  the  £.  part  of  South 
Africa,  from  the  N.  E.  fh)ntiers  of  the  Cape 
Oolony,  about  lat.  82°  S.,  to  Belagoa  bay  in  lat. 
26°  S.  Oaflraria  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Transvaal  republic.  The  inhabitants,  or  Oaf- 
fres,  firom  whom  the  land  receives  its  name,  were 
so  called  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  applied 
to  them  the  Arabic  name  Kaflr^  or  unbeliever, 
llie  men  are  powerfully  and  symmetrically 
built,  the  females  superior  in  beauty  to  the 
other  native  races  of  southern  Africa.  The 
complexion  of  the  southern  Caffres  is  brown  or 
copper  color ;  it  becomes  darker  as  you  advance 
north,  until  it  is  deep  black.  Their  hair  is 
block  and  woolly ;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 
proach the  European  type;  the  cheek-bones 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lips  are 
thick  and  prominent.  They  have  but  littie  beard. 
Theur  language  is  tolerably  rich,  and  superior 
to  the  speech  of  the  Bo^esman  and  Hottentot. 
Their  government  is  patriarchal ;  a  petty  chief 
presides  over  every  kraal  or  hamlet,  and  is 
tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These  higher  chiefs 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Umhumkani^  or  great 
chief,  and  form  the  national  council   They  live 
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by  the  raising  of  cattle  and  himting.  Their 
argicoltiire  is  attended  to  hy  the  women.  They 
have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  bat  are 
devoat  b^evers  in  witchcraft  and  ^irits,  and 
the  shades  of  their  ancestors.  A  Oanre  swears 
by  #&  spirit  of  his  ancestor.  Their  charm- 
doctors,  rain-makers,  and  prophets  exercise 
great  power.  They  circmnoise  the  boys  at  the 
age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine 
and  all  fish  except  shell-fish.  Ohristianity  has 
not  made  mach  way  among  them,  although 
missionary  stations  have  been  planted  there  for 
40  years.  The  great  stambhng-block  is  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  monogamy.  Their  hnts 
are  hemispherical,  thatched  with  straw  and 
plasterecU  wit^  cow-dung.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney; the  fire-place  is  in  the  centre.  They 
preserve  their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  the  ground. 
The  men  oilen  go  totally  naked.  The  Oaffres 
are  divided  into  4  tribes:  1,  the  Amakosa^ 
who  border  upon  the  British  settlements ;  the 
Caffre  war  of  1847  resulted  in  stripping  them 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  territory;  2,  the 
Amatemba  or  Tambookis,  whose  westernmost 
territories  border  on  the  back  territory  of  the 
colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great  £ey; 
8,  the  Amponda  or  MambookiS)  and  4,  the 
Zoolah  or  Zooloo,  who  inhabit  the  northern 
portion  of  Gaffraria  and  extend  far  inland. 
Their  territory  has  been  much  diminished  by 
the  British  and  Dutch  settlers.  Their  native 
weapons  were  clubs  and  javelins,  but  they  have 
learned  the  use  of  firearms  from  their  enemies, 
and  are  very  formidable  opponents  in  mountain 
and  bush  warfare. — ^British  Oafiraria  extends 
from  the  Keiskamato  the  Great  Key  river,  and 
is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Nortiiumber* 
land,  York,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Dn- 
ooln,  and  Bedford.  The  capital  is  King  William 
town  on  the  Bnffalo.  The  principal  forts  are 
Wellington  and  Cox.  The  Caffire  population  of 
this  territory  has  been  partially  won  over  to  civ- 
ilization. The  importation  of  arms,  gunpowder, 
and  spirituous  liquors  among  them  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  territory  was  finally  annexed  Dec. 
23, 1847.  The  climate  of  Cafiraria  is  healthy  and 
well  adapted  to  the  European  constitution.  The 
country  is  beautifully  wooded,  rising  in  terraces 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  watered  by  several 
rivers.  The  aloe,  the  gum-tree,  and  the  plantain 
abound;  lions,  elephants,  hippopotami,  and 
rhinoceroses  are  to  be  found,  but  are  becoming 
rare. 

CAFFRISTAN,  or  KAFimsTAir,  a  region  amid 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  of  Asia,  between 
lat  86°  and  86**  N.  and  long.  69*»  20'  and  71^ 
20'  E.  The  country  consists  mainly  of  snowy 
mountains  and  sterile  hiUy  districts,  but  has 
also  a  few  small  and  fertile  valleys,  which 
produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits.  The 
nouses  are  built  on  or  rather  in  the  slopes 
of  hills,  and  placed  one  above  another,  so 
that  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forms  a  path- 
way to  the  one  above  it.  Caffi*istan  receiv- 
ed its  name,  which  means  ''the  land  of  the 
infidels,"  from  the  circumstance  that  the  oc- 
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onpants  of  this  region  could  never  he  oo&* 
verted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  They  an 
described  as  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  b 
government  they  have  no  common  cUe^  bot 
each  tribe  obeys  a  leader  of  its  own,  and  th^ 
are  all  imited  only  in  hatred  to  the  MohammeO' 
ans.  No  Cafir  is  deemed  worthy  of  bonot 
till  he  has  killed  a  Mussulman.  In  religion 
they  are  aaid  to  admowledge  one  supreme  God, 
but  thev  also  give  worship  to  numerous  inter* 
cessorud  idols.  Then:  language  resembles  the 
Sanscrit,  and  is  spoken  with  considerable  Taiiir 
tions  of  dialect  in  the  different  valleys. 

CAFTAN,  the  national  garment  of  theFe^ 
sians  and  Turks.  It  ia  a  loose,  flowing  robe, 
generally  white,  and  ornamented  with  in- 
wrought flowers. 

SA.GAYAN.  a  province  of  Luzon  in  the 
ippine  archipelago,    the  largest  and  least 
productive  division  of  the  island.    It  extends 
from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  idand,  in  lat.  18*>  40',  to  17**  10'  N.;aQd 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  eastern  boundtfj, 
to  the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  mountains,  viiich 
bounds  it  on  the  west^  the  distance  is  about  IS 
miles ;  area  9,102  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1849,  exdusire 
of  wild  races,  85,889.     The  large  river»  called 
Cagayan,  Sallo,  and  Aparri,  at  different  pomti, 
by  the  natives,  but  named  the  Tigo  or  Tagu 
by  the  Spaniards,  fiows  through  this  proTince 
from  south  to  north.    This  river  is  navigaWe 
by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13  feet  of 
water,  for  a  distance  of  75  miles.    At  its  moatn, 
on  the  left  bank,  is  situated  the  town  of  Apam, 
having  about  7.000  inhabitants.     There  is  i 
good  harbor  at  tois  place,  which  affords  sbelta 
to  the  numerous  fishing  fleets,  which  find  prof- 
itable occupation  in  Balingtang  straits,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Babuyanes  group  of  islwda. 
The  waters  of  the  Cagayan  Tagus  are  famoK 
for  the  great  abundance  of  good  fish  vmcn 
they  contam.    Indeed,  the  land  is  less  prodoc- 
tive  than  the  water ;  the  soil  of  Cagayan,  wfaicn 
is  exposed  to  a  humid  and  stormy  dimate,  pro- 
duces only  maize  for  food,  and  some  indigo  m 
tobacco  for  exportation;  but  it  affords  excel- 
lent pasture  for  hardy  breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  which  are  in  considerable  demand  » 
Manila  and  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  isund. 
This  rigid  soil  and  unffenial  atmosphere  are  also 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  most  ene^ 
getic  and  intelligent  of  the  Philippine  bro^ 
races.     The  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Spanish 
East  Indian  armies  are  obtained  from  this  prov- 
ince ;  and  those  active  and  skilful  sailors,  sc 
much  in  demand  by  East  India  merchantmcD, 
and  commonly  known  as  ^^  Manila  men,*^  as  the} 
are  generally  shipped  at  Manila,  nearly  all  cop< 
from  Cagayan.    The  Spaniards  give  the  naUv< 
Cagayans  a  high  reputation  for  bounty;  an< 
Catholic  priests,  in  their  acconnts  of  missions  li 
this  province,  represent  in  glowing  loDffuag 
the  frank  and  truthful  nature  of  the  iohab: 
tants.    Beside  this  dominant,  and  most  numei 
ous  brown  race,  there  are  to  be  found  in  tl 
rocky  fastnesses  of  the  Carayallos  and  Sien 
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Midn  nnges  of  monntainB,  many  tribes  of 
Aetas,  or  dwarf  orieotal  negroes ;  those  east  of 
tbe  liffOf  known  as  Ifegro$  ea/riboa  hrava; 
and  the  tribes  west,  as  Infielea  ealanm  hrawm. 
These  BiDgolar^mitamable  uttle  savages  are  the 
peet  of  the  brown  and  civilized  raoes.  The 
proeperity  of  the  province  is  much  retarded  by 
the  freqaent  destmctive  forays  of  the  Negrito 
moontuiiderB,  into  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
civilized  Oagayans.  Spanish  missionaries,  so 
sQcoessfol  elsewhere  in  Luzon,  after  making 
nnmberleBS  utterly  fruitless  efforts  to  produce 
a  civitiasg  influence  among  these  tribes  of 
Aetas,  have  deemed  their  extermination  or 
eoslaYemeat  imperativelj  necessary;  but  the 
goTenunent  of  the  Philippines,  which  has 
generally  beeu  guided  by  a  humane  policyi 
has  deoiixied  to  adopt  measures  for  l^at  pur* 
poee.  The  number  of  the  wild  inhabitants 
in  Oinyan  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
Bpum  authorities  at  7,000  and  10.000. 
Iron  ore,  in  great  abundance,  is  founa  in 
this  prorince,  and  grain  gold  in  alluvial  de* 
ponta.  The  chief  wM  animals  are  the  deer 
sod  the  hog;  the  latter  being  as  plentifid  in 
the  forests  of  Oagajan  as  in  the  neighboring 
Babayanea  islands,  which  receive  their  name 
from  this  drcomstance.  Many  of  the  forest 
trees  are  of  superior  quality  for  shipbuilding; 
and  el)onjaai  sM>an-wood  are  produced. 

CA6AYAN  SOOLOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
archipelaga  in  the  sea  of  Mindoro,  intersected 
hjJsLrN^  and  long.  118°  86'  £. ;  area,  85  sq. 
m.;  pop.  about  12,000.  This  island  was  vis- 
ited by  the  companions  of  Magellan  in  1521. 
and  Pigafetta  speaks  of  it  as  being  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates,  much  resembling, 
in  ^kndid  warlike  accoutrements  and  weO* 
ordered  system  of  military  organization,  their 
Saraoea  contemporaries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediternmean.  The  piratical  character  of  the 
i^ttd,  aa  also  of  the  rest  of  the  Sooloo  group  to 
Thich  it  belongs  politically,  has  been  preserved, 
^  bat  the  pditicu  organization  has  declined.  The 
*  great  vikiDgs  of  Cagavan  Sooloo.  who  went 
fiutb  daring  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
▼ith  fleets  eqoal  in  numbers  and  force  to 
tbfiaa  of  a  Scandinavian  Bollo  or  Hastings,  to 
nrage  the  most  remote  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago and  even  the  coasts  of  Asia,  have  been 
&i6<»6ded  by  a  nomber  of  petty  chieftains,  who, 
with  one  or  half  a  dozen  war  prahus,  occasion- 
ally l^onder  a  .Chinese  Junk,  or  a  bnghinese 
I^deirakaD,  and  aometimes  an  unarmed  Eu- 
ropean o^onial  ahip.  When  piracy  becomes 
unprofitable  by  reason  of  the  surveiUance  of  a 
£an^)ean  ship  of  war,  a  little  commerce  is  ear- 
ned on  with  the  northern  x>orts  of  Borneo  in 
tnpaog  and  tortoiae-shell,  and  with  China  in 
liids'-QeetB.  The  people  of  this  ishmd  resemble 
tbe  Malay  race  in  appearance,  but  speak  a  hm- 
giage  eotiiely  diflferent,  partaking  somewhat  of 
^  character  of  the  Tagala  in  construction,  and 
^iog  a  large  portion  of  words  used  in  the 
ierenl  Philippine  langnaffcs.  The  Sooloo 
laagoage  is  mora    gattorai  than  any  other 


spoken  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  The  Arabic 
cnaracter  is  used  in  writing.  The  Cagayan 
islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  have  enclosures  of 
well-assorted  fruit-trees;  they  plough  with 
oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 
for  themselves  very  handsome  and  tast^uUy 
ornamented  garments,  and  fabricate  their  own 
weaponS|  and  agricxiltural  and  other  imple- 
ments. The  island  has  been  visited  several 
times  lately  by  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  by 
Spanish  agents,  and  is  now  regarded,  though 
by  no  means  conauered  or  taken  possession  of^ 
a  dependency  of  the  government  of  Manila. 

OAGUAKl,  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  Sardinian  divided  into  4  provinces,  Oagliari, 
Iglesias,  IsiH,  and  Oristano,  and  a  capital  of  the 
same  name  (anciently  Caralvi)^  which  is  situated 
in  a  recess  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 
in  lat  89**  18'  N.,  long.  9°  7'  E.  It  is  buUt 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  from  the 
coast,  and  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 
firom  the  sea.  The  highest  part  contains  the 
principal  public  buildings — the  castle,  with  the 
viceregal  palace,  the  cathedral,  built  during  the 
14th  century,  and  the  university,  with  its  4  de- 
partments of  theology,  law,  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, and  belles-lettres,  and  having  24  professors 
and  800  students.  Cagliari  has  also  a  public 
library  of  about  20,000  volumes;  a  museum 
containing  medals  as  old  as  the  Carthaginian 
period,  several  public  seminaries,  many  churches, 
and  21  convents.  It  is  tlie  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  place  where  the  states-ceneral  of  the  island 
assembles,  and  the  principal  port  of  the  island. 
Its  more  important  exports  are  com,  oil,  wine, 
tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.  During  the  occu- 
pation of  Sardinia  continental  by  the  French 
at  the  bcffinninff  of  this  century,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia took  up  his  residence  at  Cagliari.  A  sub- 
marine telegraph  communicating  with  Bona,  in 
Algeria,  and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in 
operation  since  1857.    Fop.  about  80,000. 

CAGLIARI,  Bat  of,  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
between  Capes  Pula  and  Carbonara,  27  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  with  secure  anchorage. 
The  salt-works  here  yield  about  6,000  tons 
annually. 

CAGUAEI,  or  Cauasi,  Paolo,  commonly 
known  as  PATfLYBBONssB,  a  distinguished  paint- 
er of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Verona  about 
1528,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  1530, 
died  in  1588.  His  father,  Gabriele  Cagliari,  a 
sculptor,  instracted  him  in  drawing  and  model- 
ling; but  the  pupil  seized  the  opportunity  to 
enter  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile, 
a  Veronese  painter  of  some  eminence,  from 
whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  that  sump- 
tuous style  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  After 
executing  some  designs  in  fresco  on  the  dome 
of  the  cathedral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal 
Gonzaga,  finding  his  native  city  overstocked 
with  painters,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he 
passea  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  a  time  he 
employed  himself  in  studying  the  works  of  Ti- 
tian and  Tintoretto  and  soon  took  his  place 
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among  that  illostrions  trio  who  made  the  school 
of  Venice  famous  long  after  the  art  had  begnn 
to  decline  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  work 
which  first  hroaght  him  into  notice  was  the 
story  of  Esther,  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Sehastian,  under  which  the  artist 
lies  huried,  and  which,  from  the  numher  of  hia 
works  to  be  fonnd  in  it,  is  an  appropriate  mon- 
ument of  his  genius.  The  sabjeot  was  calcula- 
ted to  exhibit  his  lively  invention  and  talent  for 
depicting  ornamental  accessories,  and  thence- 
forth the  Venetians  were  never  tired  of  emplov- 
ing  an  artist  who  could  minister  so  acceptably 
to  their  luxurious  and  splendid  tastes.  A  jour- 
ney to  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador, Grimani,  enabled  him  to  study  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  elder  masters,  whose 
severe  simplicity,  however,  could  not  divert  him 
from  the  style  he  had  already  adopted.  His 
history  after  his  return  to  Venice  is  a  record 
of  great  works  executed,  of  which  a  prodigious 
number,  some  of  almost  colossal  dimenaons, 
left  his  studio.  He  was  amiable,  accomplished, 
and  pious,  and  above  all,  was  distinguished  for 
tiie  eenerous  profusion  with  which  he  distribu- 
ted his  paintings  among  churches  and  convents. 
He  would  seldom  take  from  them  more  than 
the  price  of  his  canvas  and  colors,  and  for  his 
great  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  painted 
for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  received,  it  is  said,  the  insignificant 
sum  of  90  ducats. — ^No  painter  ever  more  fre- 
quently violated  the  proprieties  of  chronology 
and  costume,  or  more  openly  disregarded  fiat 
and  probability;  and  none,  perhaps,  has  so 
magnificently  redeemed  his  errors.  In  his  pic- 
ture of  the  family  of  Darius  brought  before 
Alexander,  formerly  in  the  Pisani  ^ery.  but 
recently  purchased  for  the  Briti£  national 
gallery  at  an  outlay  of  £14^000,  the  men  are 
Venetian  soldiers,  senators,  and  citizens,  the 
women  are  Venetian  ladies,  the  architecture  is 
of  the  ornate  16th  century  style,  and  the  cos- 
tume of  the  same  period.  In  the ''  Rape  of  Eu- 
ropa,"  now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Vene- 
tian dame,  sumptuously  attired,  and  her  attend- 
ants are  modern  maids  of  honor.  But  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  80 
feet  by  20,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  his  representations  of  festive  meet- 
ings, on  which  his  reputation  principally  rests. 
There  are  8  other  festival  pictures  on  a  similar 
scale  with  the  marriage  in  Oana,  and  quite  as 
well  executed,  although  not  perhaps  so  well 
known :  Christ  entertained  by  Levi,  now  in  the 
academy  of  Venice ;  the  supper  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  with  Mary  Magdalene  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  Christ,  now  in  the  Dnrazzo  pal- 
ace at  Genoa;  and  the  supper  at  Emmaus.  Of 
his  more  purely  religious  subjects,  the  8  pictures 
representing  the  death  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the 
church  of  that  name  in  Venice,  are  among  the 
finest  for  color  and  composition  he  ever  paint- 
ed. His  scriptural,  mythological  and  allegori- 
cal pictures  are  almost  innumerable,  and  many 
excellent  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  Milan 


and  in  the  Louvre.    Of  his  allegoricftl  sabjecta,     I 
his  Venice  crowned  by  fame,  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Mag^or  Consiglio  hall,  is  an  admirable 
specimen. 

OAGLIOSTRO.  ALSssAiroBOiscoaDt,  an  Ital. 
ian  adventurer,  wnoee  real  name  was  Giusepfb 
BAuaAifOj  bom  June  2, 1748,  in  Palermo,  died, 
after  havmg  swindled  and  mystified  persons  of 
all  nations,  and  been  condemned  by  tine  iDq]Qm* 
tion  at  Rome,  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort  San  Leon 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1795.    Goetbe  boie 
evidence  to  the  honorable  poverty  of  bis  family, 
whom  he  visited  and  assisted  durinff  his  staj  at 
Palermo.    The  future  Cagliostro  made  his  debnt 
in  1758,  when  he  ran  away  from  the  seminaiy, 
where  he  had  been  placed  bv  his  goardiana, 
who  brought  him   back   and  sent  him  to  a 
convent  at   Cartagiore.    Here  he  iosinnated 
himself  into  the  g^  fkvor  of  an  apothecary, 
who  initiated  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  craft,  but  had  to  dismiss  him  on  aooomit  of 
the  vicious  propensities  which  belonged  to  bis 
temperament,  and   which,  on  his  retom  to 
Palermo,  degenerated  into  the  most  in&moni 
habits.    By  1769  he  had  succeeded  in  estabUsb- 
ing  for  himself  all  over  Sicily  the  reputation  of 
a  most  dangerous,  but  at  the  same  time  of 
an  exceedingly  shrewd  fellow.     Sicily  became 
too  hot  for  him,  and  he  made  his  exit  in  a  charao- 
teristio  manner  by  obtaining  money  from  a 
confiding  goldsmith,  under  the  pretence  of  help- 
ing him  to  a  treasure.    With  this  money  he  set 
about  travelling,  in  company  with  a  strange 
being  of  whom  nobody  ever  knew  whence  be 
came.    One  of  the  great  means  with  vbicb 
Cagliostro  played  upon  the  public  credulity  was 
to  surround  himself  with  the  most  unpenetra* 
ble  panoply  of  mystery,  and  in  this  respect  bis 
travelling  companion,  whom  he  baptized  by  the 
mystic  name  of  Alhotas,  was  of  great  service.  In 
travelling,  his  policy  was  to  assume  a  different 
name  and  cluu^cter  in  every  difierent  coon- 
try,  now  appearing  as  a  necromancer,  then  as  a 
nobleman,  agsln  as  a  naturalist,  or  as  a  learn^ 
physician,  while  the  daily  exercise  of  old  tricb 
and  the  concoction  of  new  ones  imparted  an 
inexhaustible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  geninB. 
With   Alhotas,  he   explored    Greece,  Egyptt 
Turkey,  and  Arabia.     At  Medina  he  was  the 
guest  of  a  distinguished  mnfti.    He  became  a 
great  favorite  with  the  aherif  of  Mecca.   Bifl 
smattering  of  medicfd  acience  operated  lil^e  a 
talisman.    His  audacity  grew  with  his  snccea, 
In  1770  he  honored  the  grand  master  of  the 
knights  of  Malta  with   a  visit,  and  introdnced 
himself  as  the  count  Alessandro  de  GogliostrO| 
a  name  which  he  invented  for  this  spedai 
occasion,  and  which  he  preserved  on  account 
of  its  euphony.    His  subsequent  brilliant  careei 
was  due  to  this  lucky  interview,  as  the  com* 
mander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  supplied  hin 
with  letters  of  introduction,  which,  crownlB{ 
the  adyenturer^s  long-cherished  plans,  gave  him 
for  the  first  time,  access  to  the  Italian  nobility 
Fearing,  however,  that  this  recommendatioi 
would  not  be  sufficient^  after  his  arrival  a 
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Venice  he  married  a  beantif al  woman,  Lorenza 
Feliciana,  and  travelling  with  her   through 
upper  Italy  ahe  saeoeeded  in  making  dnpes, 
by   her    feminine     cmming,     in     quarters 
where  his  masculine    deoeptiona   faued    to 
be  dfoctiTe.   Her  special  mission  was  to  cap- 
tivate the  hearts  of  the  people,  while  he,  by 
tarns  doctor,  naturalist,  alchemist,  freemason, 
luiatiGy  sorcerer,  spiritualist,  necromancer,  ex*- 
orciser,  seized  hold  of  the  mind  and  the  imagi- 
naUoQ,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  pocket  of 
hk  nctima.    After  having  done  an  excellent 
bosmesB  in  Italy,  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Germany,  in  which  country  he  invented  an 
elixir  that  insured  perpetual  life  and  never- 
fibdiog  beanty.     Women,  whoset  proneness  to 
creduitf  had  ever   been  used   by  him  with 
infinite  adrdtnesa^  became  still  more  attracted 
toward  him  by  the  salutary  effects  of  his  won- 
drons  elinr,  the  operation  of  whidi,  he  used  to 
say,  was  manifest  upon  his  own  person,  as  he 
frequently  passed  himself  off  for  100, 150,  or 
iW  years  old,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  this 
chronological  deception  by  speaking  of  her  son 
asb^  a  captaia  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
king  of  Holland,  and  60  years  old,  while  she  her- 
self hardlT  looked  older  than  20.    After  having 
completed  his  toor  through  Germany,  which 
most  have  added  considerably  to  his  extensive 
fortone,  and  bent  as  he  was  on  making  the  con- 
qaest  of  oreddoua  people  in  Russia,  instead  of 
repairing  at  once  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  first 
pared  his  wi^  to  their  imagination  by  the  pres- 
tige of  his  career  in  Oourland,  in  which  coun- 
try he  halted  on  his  way,  especially  as  he  knew 
tm  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  resided  there. 
In  1779,  while  at  Hittau,  he  gathered  around 
him  the  first  ladies  of  the  town,  and  founded. 
tt  he  alleged,  at  the  suggestion  of  supernatural 
pevers,  a  masonio  lod^e,  in  which  high-bred 
females  would  be  admitted  as  members.    He 
OGmtned  qtirits  before  the  nobility  of  Mittau, 
and  defivered  mystio  lectures.     The  gentle- 
Tomea  of  Conrhuid,  and  especially  Elisa  von 
.  der  Becke,  worshipped  at  the  feet  of  Oagliostro, 
yho,  with  his  usoal  tact,  left  before  the  enthu- 
sam  of  his  victims  bad  reached  its  dimax,  and 
nude  for  St.  Petersburg  via  Warsaw.    But  here 
he  iras  doomed  to  disappointment.    Catharine 
n.  kaghed  at  him,  and  at  his  female  disciples 
of  GomUnd,  and  wrote  a  satirical  play  on  the 
sohjeet,  which  expressed  more  than  she  chose 
to  say.  He  left  Russia  for  France,  and  arrived 
at  Stra^Kmrg  in  1T80,  where  he  at  once  went  to 
work  m»n  the  bishop  of  that  city  by  effecting, 
^der  his  eyes,  some  happy  cures,  or  at  least 
'QA^  the  good  prehite  believe  that  they  were 
e^The  news  of  this  miracle  spread  over  France. 
ihe  ParisiaDs  received  the  charlatan  with  open 
^  and  in  1785  be  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
*>w^  in  the  rue  St.  Claude.     His  labora- 
^  became  thronged  with  amateurs  anxious 
^  eH^  and  communion  with  spirit^.    Here 
«  revived  an  old  Egyptian  masonic  order,  of 
^aidi  he  became  the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief 
^^^on.  it  was  to  impart  to  the  members  the 


power  of  making  gold,  and  of  keeping  death  at 
a  distance.  The  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
French  court  were  his  disciples ;  above  all.  Car- 
dinal Rohan.  Gagliostro  became  implicated  in 
the  diamond  necklace  scandd,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  countess  de  la  Motte,  and  was  taken  to 
the  bastile ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him, 
but  he  was  expelled  from  France,  and  re- 
moved to  England,  where,  however,  he  never 
made  much  headway.  Nothing  would  be  more 
fatal  to  a  person  of  his  stamp  than  an  encounter 
with  English  common  sense.  London  was  not 
the  place  for  Oagliostro.  His  exclusion  from 
Germanv  was  caused  by  EUsa  von  der  Recke,  his 
Hittau  disciple,  who  had  become  his  most  de- 
cided denouncer  in  a  book  entitled  NaehrieJU 
van  des  herUehtigten  OagUo8Pro  Aufenthalt  in 
Mitau  (Berlin,  1787).  He  betook  himself  to 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  but  his  star  was  de- 
clining. On  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1787,  and 
on  attempting  to  found  a  new  masonic  lodgeu 
he  fell  into  tne  hands  of  the  inquisition,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death.  This  Judgment  was 
conunuted  to  imprisonment  for  life^  and  he  died 
after  having  had  time  for  8  years,  m  his  dreary 
dungeon,  to  ponder  over  the  amazing  facility 
with  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  bad 
men  may  prey  upon  their  fellows.  His  wife, 
who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a  convenlLdied  a 
few  years  afterward. — ^In  Alexander  Dumas^ 
Memaires  cPun  nUdeciriy  the  medecin  is  Oaglios- 
tro in  his  original  character  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bal- 
samo.  In  Oasanova^s  "Memoirs,"  interesting 
reference  is  made  to  him.  Mirabeau,  in  his 
letters  dated  1786,  speaks  of  Oagliostro,  and,  in 
the  same  breath,  of  Lavater,  who,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  impostor. 
Memoirs  of  his  life  appeared  in  French  and  Ital- 
ian. Thomas  Oarlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolu- 
tion," also  gives  a  description  of  Oagliostro  in 
connection  with  the  necklace  affair. 

OAGKOLA^  Luiai,  marquis,  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, bom  in  Milan  in  1762,  died  Aug.  14, 1888. 
Among  his  best  works  was  a  grand  arch  of 
wood,  which  he  erected  at  Milan,  and  which 
was  so  greatly  admired  that  it  was  ordered  to 
be  executed  in  some  more  durable  material 
The  work  was  conunenced,  but  the  reverses 
and  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  nearly  caused 
its  total  suspension,  when  the  emperor  Francis 
I.  of  Austria  directed  the  arch  to  be  com- 
pleted. Another  of  his  great  works  is  the 
rorta  di  Marengo  at  Milan.  He  also  con- 
structed several  churches  at  Milan  and  other 
cities,  the  finest  of  which  is  one  in  the 
Corinthian  style  at  Ghisalba.  Some  of  his  de- 
signs, however,  were  on  so  magniflent  a  scale 
as  to  render  the  execution  of  them  hopeless. 

OAGNOLI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  mathemati* 
cian,  born  at  Zante  in  1748.  died  in  Verona, 
Aug.  6,  1816.  The  son  of  a  lunctionary  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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stQdj  of  astronomy.  Afterward  he  lived  at 
Verona,  where  his  honse  became  a  sort  of  ob- 
servatory, until  1707,  when  the  French  invasioii 
made  him  leave  the  city.  He  taught  astronomy 
at  Hodena  for  a  time,  and  finaUy  returned  to 
Verona.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  as- 
tronomy, and  of  another  on  trigonometry. 

GAHAWBA,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in 
Jefferson  co.,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich 
coal  region,  joins  the  Alabama  at  Oahawba, 
in  Dallas  co.  It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for 
100  miles.-— Oahawba  village,  Alabama,  is  the 
capital  of  Dallas  co.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ala- 
bama river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oahawbiu 
contains  several  churches,  printing  offices,  and 
a  land  office,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 

OAHEN,  Samxtel,  a  French  Hebraist^  bom  at 
Metz,  Aug.  4^  1796.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
catioD,  which  he  improved  by  assiduous  indus- 
try in  after  life.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a 
rabbi,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  14,  sent  to  Mentz 
to  e^joy  ihe  instructions  of  the  rabbi  of  that 
city.  He  edited  the  Archives  hr(ulits$^  com- 
pleted a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1851,  and 
has  published  many  works  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  Hebrew  language. 

OAHORS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Lot,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  which  forms  here  a  wide  bend  so 
as  to  enclose  the  town  on  8  sides,  60  miles  N. 
of  Toulouse.  Its  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
as  well  as  various  reYnains,  are  evidence  of  its 
antiquity.  Vestiges  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  and  portico,  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 
Of  the  8  bridges  on  the  Lot,  one,  probably  built 
in  the  14th  century,  is  surmounted  by  8  towers, 
to  defend  the  approach  to  the  town.  The  cap- 
ture of  Gahors  in  1580  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  Henri  IV.,  then  king  of 
Navarre ;  after  surprising  one  of  the  gates,  he 
had  to  fight  for  5  days  and  nights  in  succession 
before  gaining  full  possession  of  it.  Gahors  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  occupant  of  which 
during  the  middle  ages  held  the  title  of  count, 
and  wore  a  sword  and  gauntlets,  which  he  de- 
posited on  the  altar  when  he  said  mass.  The 
cathedral  of  Gahors  is  a  fine  edifice.  Among 
the  public  institutions  are  a  theological  semi- 
nary, a  public  library,  a  lyceum,  an  agricultu- 
ral society,  dca  Gl^ment  Marot,  the  poet, 
and  Murat,  kmg  of  Naples,  were  bom  here. 
The  university,  which  was  founded  in  the 
14th  century,  but  suppressed  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  had  the  famous  jurist  Qqjas  as 
one  of  its  professors,  and  among  its  pupils 
was  F4n61on,  whose  statue  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  colW;e  on  the  Foss6  promenade.  In 
the  middlMiges  Gahors  was  one  of  the  most 
important  emporiums  of  the  money-changers 
of  southern  France,  who  were  called  Caoninu 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other 
woollen  stuf^ ;  a  considerable  trade  in  wines, 
leaf  tobacco,  brandies,  and  truffles  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  in  1866, 13,676. 

OAIAPHAS,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  to 


whom  Jesus  was  sent  by  Annas,  before  irliom 
he  was  first  brought  in  his  betrayal  by  Jo- 
das.    The  mention  of  Annas  and  Oaiaphas  u 
both  holding  the  offioe  of  high  priest  at  tb 
time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  has  given  some  diffi- 
culty to  Biblical  readers,  who  know  that,  so* 
cording  to  the  Mosaic  system,  there  ooold  be 
but  one  high  priest  at  a  time.    Bat  it  most  be 
remembered  that  the  Jewish  people  were  in 
a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Boman  power,  and 
held  their  religious  forms  not  iii  the  integzitf 
of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  but  arbitrarily  modified 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  goverDor  of  Jo- 
dea,  at  least  since  the  accession  of  Herod.  Ilils 
arbitrary  power  was  exercised  by  the  saocesaTe 
Boman  governors  so  freely  as  to  diange  the  high 
priest's  office  from  hand  to  hand  almost  yeari;. 
ant  as,  according  to  Jewish  notions,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  high  priest  was  not  so  readily  trans- 
misoible  from  one  person  to  another,  he  vbo 
had  once  held  the  office  of  high  priest  was  m 
after  spoken  of  with  the  same  reverence  as 
tiiough  he  had  not  been  divested  of  this  fiffnity. 
Hence,  when  out  of  regard  to  his  age,  and  also 
his  relationshin  as  father-in-law  of  CaiaphaS) 
Jesus  was  first  brought  to  Annas,  he  sends  bim 
in  turn,  as  arrested  on  a  dvil  criminal  eharg^ 
to  Oaiaphas.  the  only  high  priest  who  had  any 
Jurisdiction  in  the  case.    Oaiaphas  was  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Simon,  the  son  of  Oamitb, 
and  came  to  the  pontifical  honors  ahoot  A  D. 
27  or  28,  from  which  he  was  deposed  after » 
years,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan. 

0AI008,  or  Oatcos,  or  Thb  Kbtb,  4of  the 
Bahama  islands,  called  Great,  little,  and  Koith 
Keys,  and  Providence  Idand,  on  a  bank  (» 
the  Atlantic.  Some  islets  and  rooks  are  gener- 
ally indnded  with  them  under  the  name  of 
Oaicos.    The  Great  Key  is  80  miles  long. 

OAILLE,  Nicolas  Loms  db  la.  Bee  U 
Oaillk. 

OAnXfi,  EKNfc  a  French  traveller,  bom 
Bept  19, 1799,  at  Mauz6,  died  near  Paris,  Mjj 
17,  1888.  His  imagination  became  fired  oy 
reading  the  adventures  of  Bobinson  Cniwe, 
and  hu  attention  turned  to  the  cKplorabon 
of  Africa.  At  the  age  of  16  he  embarked  for 
BenegaL  After  havmg  passed  some  tinae  tt 
Guadeloupe,  he  returned  to  1818  to  StLo'ia 
and  joined  the  caravan  which  Partarrieu  con- 
ducted through  Gjolof  and  Foota  to  Bondoo, 
where  he  joined  Mi^or  Gray,  the  leader  of  tw 
English  exploring  expedition,  who  was  detain€<i 
at  the  latter  place.  This  expedition,  howeTer, 
did  not  prove  successftil,  and  Gaill6,  after  re- 
cruiting his  strength  in  France,  returned  m 
1824  to  Senegal,  determined  to  reach  TimW 
too  by  his  own  exertions.  Baron  Boger,  tnc 
French  governor  of  Senegal,  helped  him  toi 
small  supply  of  merchandise,  and  Oaill^i  MVinj 
adopted  the  Arabian  dress  and  assomed  \^ 
religion  of  the  country,  joined  a  caravan  as  pej 
dler  of  goods.  After  many  Ticissitudes  aw 
adventures,  he  set  out  from  Kakoudy,  Apn 
19,  1827,  and  following  a  south-eastern  direfl 
Hon  he  passed  Inanke,  Foutah-Cyalo,  Baloy^ 
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AmsDA,  and  June  18,  leiched  for  the  first 
time  the  shores  of  the  Kiger,  which  he  croesed. 
Mia  spending  some  mne  at  Kankan   and 
Sambadldia)  he  travelled  about  200  miles  east- 
ward!/ over  territories  never  visited  before,  ar- 
ririog  Bt  Tim6  Ang.  8.    Here  he  was  detained 
V  iUnesfl  for  5  months,  until  Jan.  9, 1828,  when 
he  strode  on  a  new  road  which  had  previons!/ 
beea  unknown  to  geographers,  aad  Mowing  a 
K.  K.  £.  coone,  he  reached  Jenne  on  March  11. 
Here  he  embarked  for  Timbnctoo,  where  he 
arrived  about  April  11,  after  one  month's  sail 
oa  the  Niger.   He  fbll  in  there  with  a  caravan 
bound  to  Morocco,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  sach 
an  anspiciona  opportunity  for  retaming,  he  left 
Tunbactoo  after  a  short  stay  of  a  fortnight, 
and  after  a  tedious  and  paii^  passage  of  2 
months  throogh  the  desert,  he  reached  Fez, 
Ang.  12^  and  from  thence  travelled  to  Babatb, 
then  to  Thangen,  and  from  the  latter  place  he 
retomed  to  mnce.    On  his  arrivid  at  Toulon 
he  Fas  received  with  the  ntmoet  enthusiasm. 
He  was  the  first  European  who  ever  returned 
from  Thnbnetoo,  and  who  had  achieved  suo- 
oess,  while  expeditions  supported  bj  govern- 
ment had  resulted  in  failure.    A  special  prize 
of  10,000  francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
geographical  society,   with  the  annual  prize 
of  1,000  franes  for  tiie  most  important  discov- 
eiy.   The  order  of  the  legion  of  honor  was 
conferred  apon  him  by  the  king,  and  he  became, 
at  the  some  time,  the  recipient  of  a  salary  in  con- 
nection with  an  office,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  Senegal  service.    Furthermore, 
a  pension  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  eminent 
literary  and  aoientifio  men  was  decreed  to  him 
bj  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  his  Journal 
fvnwffage  d  Ihnbauhtou   et  Jmrn^   dam 
^Afiique  centrales  etc^  with  geographical  data 
^ded  by  Jomard,  was  published  at  the  expense 
d  goremment,  and  impeared  at  the  beginning 
Qfl880in8vok8vo7 

CAILLET,  GxjiLiAuiCB,  called  Jjloqttis  Bov- 
BoioiB  (a  sobriquet  given  by  the  nobles  to 
the  peasants  who  meekly  submitted  to  their  ill- 
i^estmeotX  ^^  leader  of  the  French  peasants, 
«  Joequsrie,  as  they  were  called,  who  in  1858 
W8e  against  tbe  nobili^^  of  northern  France, 
iTM  bora  at  Mello  near  Beau vais.  From  Bean- 
^  and  Clermont,  the  insurrection  spread  over 
^  nei^boring  districts;  nearly  100,000  peas- 
uita  were  in  arms,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
murderoDs  attacks,  to  which  they  were  chiefly 
jns^a^  by  their  starving  condition  and  by 
the  extortion  practised  upon  them  by  the  nobles, 
%  destroyed  more  than  160  fortresses  in 
V  alois  and  the  dioceses  of  Laon  and  Soissons, 
od  the  castles  of  the  fSamily  of  Montmorency. 
^en  the  nobles  of  all  parties  had  combined  to 
SQother  the  rebellion,  Caillet  presented  himself 
to  the  king  of  Kavarre,  Charles  the  Bad,  with 
JlJiew  of  entering  into  negotiations.  The  king, 
wjerer,  sentenc^  him  to  die  on  the  gallows. 
.  CAILLIAUD,  FEiDfeMO,  a  French  traveller, 
'^  at  Nantes,  March  10, 1787,  visited  in  his 
;(Kuh  Holland,   Italy,   Greece,  and  Turkey. 
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On  arriving  in  1815  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent  by 
the  pasha  on  an  exploring  tour  along  the  shores 
of  the  l^ile,  and  the  neighboring  desert.  From 
that  time,  M.  Oalliaud  devoted  himself  to 
the  exploration  of  Egypt,  and  the  results  of  hia 
investigations  were  published  in  1821,  in  the 
description  of  his  travels  to  the  desert  of  Thebes; 
in  1826  and  1827,  of  his  Journey  to  Meroe ;  and 
in  1881,  in  a  work  on  the  artistic,  industrial, 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Nu- 
bians, and  Ethiopians,  with  details  on  the  as- 
pects of  then:  modem  civilization.  Oailliaud'a 
most  interesting  discoveries  consisted  in  the 
fiunous  emerald  mines  on  Mount  Zabarah,  and 
in  the  ruins  of  a  small  town,  probably  formerly 
the  place  of  abode  of  the  miners,  with  Grseco- 
Eg^tian  monuments  and  very  ancient  iusorip- 
tions.  He  also  discovered  one  of  the  ancient 
roads  of  traffic  which  connected  India  with 
ikypt  On  his  return  to  Paris,  his  collection 
of  antianities  and  his  other  trophies  were  pur* 
chased  by  the  government,  and  M.  Jomard  was 
charged  with  the  publication  of  the  work  on 
The^,  and  subsequently  with  that  on  Bvouah. 

OAILLOMA,  or  G▲TLLOKi^  a  town  of  Peru, 
South  America.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of 
Arequipa.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1850, 
28,448. 

OAILLOIJ  LAKE  lies  in  Terre  Bonne  par- 
ish, Louisiana.  It  is  10  miles  long,  and  con- 
nected with  Oaillou  Bayou,  and  with  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  2  miles  distant. 

OADCAOAN  (Turk.  Kaimaham),  an  oriental  • 
title,  applied  to  the  grand  seignior,  the  grand 
vizier,  the  governor  of  Oonstantinople,  and 
the  commandants  of  the  Turkish  provinces ; 
and,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Grimea,  to  the 
regent  in  the  absence  of  the  khan. 

GAIN,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  became 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  killed  his  brother  Abel, 
who  was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  condenmed 
by  Qod,  to  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the 
earth.  After  many  wanderings,  he  retired  to 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,  where 
he  buUt  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch,  from 
the  name  of  his  son. 

GAINITES,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  who 
paid  homage  to  all  the  reprobate  characters 
mentioned  in  sacred  history.  Gain,  from  whom 
they  took  their  name,  and  Judas,  the  traitor, 
of  whom  they  had  a  forged  gospel,  were  objects 
of  their  particular  veneration.  They  were  a 
branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted  great 
numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  virtues. 

C  A  IRA,  a  revolutionary  song  in  France  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror.  Originally  the  musio 
was  adapted  to  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 
way  to  the  guillotine.  For  4  years  the  bloody  air 
accompani^  the  victims  of  the  first  revolution 
to  the  guillotine.  It  was  only  totally  abolished 
when  Napoleon,  on  entering  upon  the  consulate, 
prohibited  all  songs  which  savored  of  the  reign 
of  terror.  Tet,  like  the  Marseillaue^  the  Car' 
magnole^  and  ^e  Chant  du  depart^  the  Ca  ira 
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has  become  natnralized  among  the  French  na- 
tional  songs,  and  even  during  the  outbreaks  in 
France  aft^  the  revolution  of  1848^  the  ominous 
song  was  occasionallj  heard  again  m  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

OAIKD,  Jamss,  a  Scotch  agriculturist,  bom 
at  Stranraer  in  1816.  He  was  educated 
in  Edinburgh,  became  tenant-farmer  on  the 
estate  of  the  earl  of  Ghdloway,  in  Baldoon,  was 
brought  into  public  notice  as  agricultural  com- 
missioner for  the  '^  Times  "  newspaper,  and  has 
published  several  works  on  agriculture,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  "  High  Farming  " 
and  "English  Agriculture."  In  1867  he  was 
elected  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Dart- 
mouth, as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Pahnerston. 

GAIRD,  John,  a  dergjman  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  bom  at  Greenock  in  1828.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  licensed 
to  preach  in  1844,  ana  became  soon  after  minis- 
ter of  a  church  in  Edinburgh.  He  exchanged 
this  position  in  1850  for  a  rural  pastorate  in 
ErroL  In  the  church  of  Orathy,  Oct.  4, 1855, 
he  preached  in  presence  of  the  aueen  and  JPrince 
Albert,  and  the  sermon,  published  hj  royal 
command,  and  entitled  *^  Religion  in  Common 
Life,"  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  re- 
published and  widely  read  in  America  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Mr.  Oaird  is  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  his  manner  is  described  as  a  gradual  tran- 
sition from  simple  earnestness  to  the  most 
violent  yet  skilful  gesticulation  and  vocifera- 
*  tion.  He  is  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glas- 
gow, and  published  in  1858  a  volume  of 
sermons. 

OAIRIRIS,  or  Jabitjloa,  a  mountain  range 
of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco.  It  is 
800  mile  long,  and  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco, 

OAIRN  (Welsh,  came\  the  name  of  ancient 
heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical  form,  which  were 
erected  in  Britain  as  sepulchral  monuments  in 
honor  of  great  men.  The  stone  chests  contain- 
ing the  urns  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  rest 
below,  and  as  many  as  17  have  been  discovered 
under  one  cairn.  The  Scottish  Celts  have  a  say- 
ing, "I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,"  which 
means,  I  will  bles»  and  honor  your  memory. 
In  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  heap 
of  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cairn  is  gradually 
raised  on  the  spot  where  a  murder  has  been 
committed.  The  country-people  think  it  un- 
luckv  to  pass  by  without  throwing  a  stone  on 
the  heap. 

CAIRfl  GORM,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the 
counties  of  Banff  and  Moray.  It  is  4,095  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  during  most  of  the  year  its 
summit  is  covered  with  snow.  Among  other 
minerals,  it  produces  the  topazes  known  as 
"Cairngorm  stones." 

CAIRO,  a  town  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois, 
built  on  a  low  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  was  found- 
ed with  tlie  expectation  that  it  would  shortly 
become  a  great  commercial  city  for  the  south- 


em  part  of  the  state,  and  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  on  it  in  improvements  by  the  Q- 
linois  central  railroad  company,  who  owned  a 
great  part  of  the  land,  and  had  here  their  work- 
shops and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road. 
To  protect  it  from  iDundati<Hi,  levees  were 
erected,  and  a  new  embankment,  80  feet  wide, 
10  feet  high,  and  designed  to  encompass  the 
city,  was  commenced  about  1857.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1858,  however,  a  destmctive  flood  rose 
above  this  work,  and  destroyed  almost  tLe  en- 
tire town.  In  1857  Cairo  had  8  mills,  1  iron 
foundery,  2  banking-houses,  2  insurance  agen- 
cies, 8  newspaper  offices,  1  brick-yard,  2  railroad 
depots,  2  telegraph  offices,  8  hotels,  5  chiirches, 
and  about  470  houses. 

CAIRO  (anc  Coriumi^^  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  division  of  Genoa,  on  the  Bormida,  12 
miles  N.  W.  of  Savona,  and  5  miles  S.  of  Dego. 
Pop.  8,492.  The  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
near  here  in  1794. 

CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  most  popu- 
lous city  of  Africa, 'and,  after  Oonstantinople, 
of  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  bank  of  tiie  NUe,  and  12  miles 
above  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  that  river; 
lat.  30^  2'  N.,  long.  81^  16'  E.  It  lies  mostly 
on  the  level  plain  of  the  ITile  valley,  bat 
the  south-eastern  part,  including  the  citadel, 
is  built  upon  a  spur  of  the  Mokkatam  mopn- 
tains.  Cairo  occupies  a  8ite«of  about  7  miles 
in  circumference,  and'  presents  from  without 
an  enchanting  spectacle^  but  within  the  ap- 
pearance is  far  from  bemg  attractive.  There 
are  about  80,000  houses  in  Cairo.  Those  of 
the  poor  are  built  of  mud,  or  of  sun-baked 
briclu,  and  are  only  one  story  in  height.  Those 
of  the  richer  class  are  built  of  brick,  wood,  and 
of  a  soft  stone  quarried  in  the  neighboring  Mok- 
katam mountains,  and  are  2,  and  frequently  8 
stories  high.  The  streets  are  in  a  wretched 
condition,  unpaved  and  dusty.  The  usnal 
mode  of  conveyance  is  by  donkeys^  horses 
being  rarely  employed,  and  the  use  of  carriages 
being  impossible,  except  in  a  very  few  streets. 
The  principal  public  place,  called  the  Esbe- 
keqjah.  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
crossed  by  walks.  There  are  about  70  baths, 
which  are  more  cleanly  than  in  other  eastern 
cities.  There  are  also  many  caravansaries,  or 
inns,  and  numerous  large  and  neat  store-houses; 
and  the  extensive  bazaars,  though  deprived  of 
that  ma^^cence  which  they  e^ibited  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  still  present  a 
goodly  array  of  the  merchandise  of  the  East 
There  are  many  public  fountains,  often  elabo- 
rately omamentea  with  arabesque  work,  and  a 
great  number  of  coffee-houses,  some  of  which 
are  highly  interesting  during  the  fast  of  Ram- 
adan, when  the  performances  of  the  Kara^oos, 
or  Turkish  Punch,  take  place.  But  the  boast  of 
Cairo  is  its  mosques,  of  which  there  are  said 
to  be  as  many  as  400,  some  of  them  elegant 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
which  has   a  magnificent  entrance,   beauti- 
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foil/  embelliahed  with   honeyoomb  tracerj. 
Attached  to  another  mosque  is  a  fiunons  hos* 
pita!  for  jiuaBiB  and  other  helpless  persoDs, 
who  sie  gratoitoiisly  sapporied  in  great  nnm- 
bei&  The  mosque  £1  Aimar  is  celebrated  not 
oolf  for  the  beantj-  of  its  arohiteotnre,  bnt  for 
ooataining  a  coUsffe^  to  wliioh  man j  hnndredi 
of  stndsnts  resort  m>m  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  and  whidh  is  the  great  centre  of 
the  stodj  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosque  of 
TooIooD,  Ibanded  A.  D.  879,  is  interesting,  as 
exhibiting  q>eoimen8  of  the  pointed  arch,  which 
was  afterward  introduced  mto  Europe,  and  Is 
one  of  the  dis^guishing  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  Btyk  of  architecture.    North-east  of  the 
citj,  i«8t  outside  of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of 
▼ery  besntifQl  mosques,  built  over  tiie  tombs  of 
the  CSrcaniin  and  Bonite  Mamelid:es.    In  the 
flonth-eastem  part  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a 
fortreaa  on  a  hill,  250  feet  abore  the  rest  of  the 
ci^,  containing  the  palace  of  the  viceroj,  the 
mint^  a  manofactory  of  arms,  various  govern- 
ment offices,  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  and 
a  splendid  mosque,  begun  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
lately  finished.    Within  the  citadel  is  a  deep 
we&  cot  through  the  rock,  which,  tliough  solid, 
is  not  hard,  to  the  depth  of  260  feet    It  con- 
sists of  2  portions,  the  upper  part  being  an 
oblong  aqoare,  24  feet  hj  18,  and   155  feet 
deep,  and  the  lower  having  a  similar  shape, 
M  feet  bj  9,  and  125  feet  deep.    The  water 
is  raised  from  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  dtadel  above,  and  is  commonly  desig- 
nated Joseph's  well,  after  Saladin,  who  is  said 
to  have  constructed  it,  and  who  was  also  called 
Joseph.    The  dtadel,  which  affords  a  splendid 
Tiew  of  the  city,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  pyrar 
mid&  commands   the  city,  but  is  itself  com- 
iDanded  by  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mok- 
hiam  mountains,    and   is,  therefore,  of  no 
^ity  agunst  an  attack  from  without. — ^The 
<1/Serect  races  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  in  dis- 
tinct quarters^  of  which  there  are  many,  as  the 
Jews*  qaarter,  tiie  Frank  quarter,  l^e  Coptic 
^lUirter,  dEC.    The  streets  leading  to  each  quar- 
ter are  dosed  at  night  bv  sates,  of  which  there 
^  71.    Cairo  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  nolice 
v^egola^on,  into  8  wards,  each  of  whidi  has  a 
Kpsrate  predding  officer,  while  the  whole  are 
tQ^  the  snperiDtendenoe   of  one  common 
ehieC    Each   trade,  or  calling,  has  also  its 
sheik  or  head,  who  is  in  some  measure  respon- 
able  kf  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  his 
S°ild.  Justice  is  administered  in  a  summary 
^osDoer;  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace  are 
Mid  to  be  less  common  than  in  some  European 
cities.   In  the  Frank  quarter  is  a  theatre,  sup- 
P^^rted  by  subscription  amon^  the  Europeans, 
^tnmpe  being  oomposed  of  dilettanti,  with  the 
aception  of  the  manager,  who  is  an  actor  by 
|?o&aBion«    In  the  same  quarter  are  the  11- 
^^  of  the  Egyptian  society,  and  the  Egyptian 
^^i^nary  association.     Ibrahim  Pasha's  library 
'Q^inttedthe  worl»  of  the  most  noted  Arabic 
■^Tnrki^  authors.     The  same  prince  be- 
voi*  IV. — 14 


gan  a  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
there  is  also  a  similar  collection  belonging  to 
Mehemet  AIL  The  medical  academy,  estabUsh- 
ed  in  1827  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  hospital  of 
Abouzabel,  was  afterward  transferred  to  Cairo, 
but,  being  unfavorably  affected  by  the  reverses 
of  1840,  did  not  give  many  signs  of  vitality 
until  1856,  when  it  was  reestablished  on  a 
larger  and  improved  scale  in  a  charming  locali- 
ty on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Cairo.  The  academy,  which  was 
inaugurated  on  Sept  10  of  that  year,  is  in- 
tended to  contain  different  hospitals,  botanical 
gardens^  a  library,  cabinet^  and  museum  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  to  teach  all 
the  branchesof  the  medical  and  natural  sciences^ 
and  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Clot-Bey.  An 
academy,  chiefly  designed  for  the  militaiy  pro- 
fession, but  embracing  the  general  branches  of 
European  education,  was  opened  in  1855,  by 
Solyman  Pasha,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
government  in  1856,  will  admit  200  pupils, 
and  is  confided  to  the  direction  of  an  accom- 
plished Effyptian  poet  and  scholar  Bifaah  Bey. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  Cairo 
must  be  mentioned  the  private  sdbool  for 
young  orphan  girls,  kept  by  the  sisters  of 
the  ''Good  Shei>herd."  There  are  about  60 
girls  in  the  institution,  all  natives  of  Egypt 
but  comprising  Christians,  Mussidmana,  and 
Jews,  without  distinction  of  creed.  A  free 
pharmacy  has  also  been  opened  by  a  com- 
pany of  sisters  of  charity,  wnere  the  poor  sick 
are  supplied  with  medicine.  In  1857  an  an- 
nual grant  of  breadstnfSi  was  conferred  by 
the  viceroy  upon  the  former,  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  $1,000  upon  ^e  latter  institu- 
tion.— Cairo  has  2  suburbs,  Boolak,  and  Musr- 
el-Aatik,  old  Must,  or  capital,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Cairo,  which  is  now  the  mtur.  This  lat- 
ter suburb  is  also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Euro-  < 
peans  commonly,  but  improperly.  Old  Cairo. 
Both  these  suburbs  are  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kile,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  city.  Fostat 
contains  some  andent  bmldings,  called  the 
"granary  of  Joseph,"  still  used  for  the  storage 
of  grain.  On  the  island  of  Bodoh,  near  the 
town,  is  the  celebrated  Nilometer,  a  rude, 
graduated  column,  many  hundred  years  old, 
for  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 
annual  inundation.  From  Fostat  a  canal  of 
irrigation  runs  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 
some  miles  beyond.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
form  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 
Nile  with  the  Rod  sea.  From  this  place  also 
an  aqueduct,  nearly  2  miles  long  and  supported 
by  about  800  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs,  con- 
veys water  to  the  citadel — ^that  procured  from 
the  well  above  mentioned  being  brackish,  and 
not  used  for  drinking.  Cairo  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  are  pierced  by  several  gates,  some 
of  them  of  considerable  beauty.  In  its  environs 
are  immense  piles  of  rubbish,  forming  small  hills. 
The  climate  is  warm,  but  considered  healthy, 
though,  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
city,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  mortality  is  large. 
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OphthalmiA  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  plagae 
oocasionallj  makes  terrible  ravages  among  the 
population.  The  manu£ftctares  embrace  silk 
and  cotton  fiibrics,  gonpowder,  glass  lamps, 
sngar,  sal  ammoniac,  leather,  weapons,  and 
iron  ware.  Oairo  is  a  central  station  of  the 
overland  ronte  to  India,  and  its  commerce  is 
connderable.  The  slave  market  is  no  longer 
held  in  the  city.  The  black  slaves  are  kept 
OQtdde  of  ^e  town,  and  the  Circassian,  Greek, 
Georgian,  and  other  slaves,  are  kept  in  the 
private  honses  of  the  dealers.  One  of  the  most 
lucrative  trades  of  Cairo  is  that  in  precious 
stones  and  Jewelry.  The  remarkable  resources 
of  Cairo  make  it  a  favorite  resort  of  Italian, 
Greek,  French,  Armenian,  and  other  commer- 
cial adventnrera,  and  of  intriguers  of  all  nations, 
who  are  constantly  found  hovering  round  the 
court  of  the  viceroy,  busy  in  scheming  and  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  some  profitable  job.  A 
railroad  connects  it  with  Alexandria,  and  cara- 
vans annually  arrive  from  Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and 
Moorzook.  Every  year  an  immense  caravan 
assembles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  as  the  pil- 
grims generally  carry  some  goods  with  them 
for  traffic,  their  departure  and  return  is  to 
Cairo  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.  Mehe- 
met  All  established  a  number  of  schools  after 
the  European  fashion,  but  his  plan  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  had  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess. The  Greeks  have  2  churches  in  Cairo, 
the  Armenians  1,  the  Copts  about  12,  and  the 
Jews  some  40  synagogues. — ^The  city  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  about  A.  D.  070,  by  Moaz, 
on  Arabian  caliph  from  western  Africa^  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  M  Kahire\  or  the  victori- 
ous, in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of 
Egypt  This  prince  made  Fostat  his  capital, 
but  in  the  12th  century  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Cairo,  which  henceforth 
became  the  musr  or  capital,  while  Fostat  was 
called  the  old  capital,  Musivel-Aatik.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  Cairo  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  the  cen 
tre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  India, 
and  the  entrepot  of  tlie  trade  of  Africa.  In 
1754  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake; 
in  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  were 
however  expelled  by  Uie  English  in  1801,  and 
the  city  has  since  been  a  dependency  of  Tur- 
key, under  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 
The  population  has  usually  been  greatly  over- 
estimate, and  probably  does  not  exceed  200,- 
000.  of  which  there  ore  over  120,000  Moham- 
medans, 60,000  Copts,  and  many  Jews,  Franks^ 
Greeks,  and  Armenians. 

CAISSON,  a  French  contrivance  formeriy 
much  used  in  obtaining  foundations  for  piers. 
Originally  it  was  a  roughly  made  strong  bad^et, 
filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
Afterward  strong  boxes  of  plank,  well  secured 
with  iron  bonds,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
them  the  stones  were  regularly  laid  in  masonry, 
and  the  whole  sunk  together  to  the  bottom. 
The  fonndations  of  Westminster  and  Bhickfriar'a 


bridges  were  thus  prepared ;  and  the  French  en- 
^[ineers,  with  whom  this  was  a  favorite  method, 
mtroduced  the  same  upon  a  gigantio  acaie  in 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Cher- 
bourg. (See  Bbrak%atbb.)  On  our  northern 
rivers  it  is  sometimes  used  by  building  up  an  en- 
closure of  logs  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  and  filling 
this  with  stones,  tiU  the  whole  breaks  through 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom. — The  French  haveTari- 
ous  applications  for  the  word  in  the  militarj 
art,  aU  of  which  depend  upon  its  signification 
of  box  or  chest. — In  architecture,  it  is  a  sanken 
panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the  soffit 
of  a  cornice. 

CAISTOR,  or  Caotob,  a  market  town  and 
parish  of  Lincolnshire,  England.  It  has  an 
ancient  church  which  stands  on  the  ate  of 
Thongceaster,  a  Boman  station  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  by  Hengist  on  as  much  land  as  an 
ox-hide  cut  into  thongs  would  corer.  The 
grammar-school  here  was  founded  in  1680.  The 
manufacture  of  chairs  of  elm  and  ash  is  actively 
carried  on.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,407. 

CAITHNESS,  the  most  northern  county  of 
Scotland,  containing  an  area  of  618  sq.  n. ;  pop. 
88,709.    Dunnet  Head,  the  most  northerly  point 
of  Great  Britain,  is  in  Caithness.    The  sarface 
of  tiie  county  is  flat    It  is  generally  moorUnd, 
and  but  a  small  part  is  under  cultivation.   The 
dimate  is  wet  and  severe,  not  from  the  intense 
cold,  but  from  storms  and  general  inclemency. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries alternated  with  agricultural  pursuits^  which 
are  much  enooun^^  by  the  chief  landowners. 
The  general  state  of  the  county  is  very  primi- 
tive, population  being  scanty  and  the  means  of 
communication  limited.    Gaelic  is  still  moch 
spoken.  .  This  remote  district  was  formerly  the 
dtdef  commercial  outlet  of  Scotland,  from  which 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  northern 
Europe.    The  Caithness  weights  and  measures 
were  from  this  circumstance  made  the  Scottish 
standard  by  David  II.     The  harbor  of  l^ick, 
the  principal  town,  is  commodious,  and  has  beeu 
greatly  improved  by  the  ezpenditnre  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.     The  county  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  Sinclair  family,  and  retorns 
one  member  to  the  house  of  commons. 

CAIUS.  I.  A  Roman  genera],  son  of  Marcus 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  tho  daughter  of  Aogostas 
Casar,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  before  onr 
era.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  eerred 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  was  sent  es 
proconsul  agahist  the  Arabians,  Armenians,  sn<^ 
Parthians.  He  reduced  Armenia  and  rooted 
Tigranes.  He  was  treacherously  wounded  at  a 
private  interview  with  an  enemy,  and  sank  eariy 
and  much  regretted  nnder  the  effects.  II.  ^ 
Christian  theologian  and  bishop  of  the  8d  ceQ' 
tury.  His  origin  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  a  di& 
ciple  of  St  IreniBua  He  had  a  conference  witl 
Proous,  the  leader  of  the  Montanbts,  and  in  Sl< 
was  appointed  a  bishop  with  the  commission  oi 
preachmg  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  part?.  H 
regarded  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  tho  Hebrew 
as  apocryphal,  and  was  the  first  who  ii^Toti 
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against  Gerinthm  and  the  MillenariiuuL  Bh 
last  work  was  one  aimed  at  those  who  asserted 
tlistJesos  Christ  was  only  a  man.  III.  Oaicts, 
dr.,  bishop  of  Rome,  died  April  21, 296.  He  was 
A  native  of  Dahnatia,  and  nephew. of  the  em* 
peror  Diocletian.  He  subceeded  Eutyohianns 
DecL  16,  288.  At  the  time  of  the  first  persecu- 
tion of  the  Ohristians  hy  Diodetian,  he  was 
forced  to  find  safety  in  an  obsoore  retreat. 

GAIUS,  JoHK,  the  foander  of  Gains  college, 
Oambridge  university,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oct  6, 
1510,  died  in  Oambridge,  July  29,  1573.    His 
name  was  Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized 
into  Caioa.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Gron  ville  hall, 
Cambridge,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college. 
While  at  Oambridge  he  distinguished  himself  by 
YarioQS  translations  Arom  the  classics.  He  spent 
some  time  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  studied 
medicine  at  Padua,  under  Montanus  and  Ye- 
salioa,  and  took  his  dootor^s  degree  at  Bologna 
(1541),   In  1542  he  lectured  at  Padua  on  the 
Greek  text  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the  following 
jear  made  a  tour  through  Italy,  visiting  the 
Drinoipal  libraries,    in  order  to  compare  the 
MSS.  of  Galen  and  Celsus.    He  returned  to  his 
native  oonntry  in  1544,  and  practised,  first  at 
Cambridge^  then  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterward 
at  Norwich.  He  was  i^>pointed  by  Henry  Y III. 
lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons, 
London.   In  1547  he  became  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  and  was  appointed  court 
pijsjdan  to  the  young  king  Edward  YI.,  which 
appointment  he  retained  under  Queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.    In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  an 
exciting  controversy  arose  between  the  sur- 
geons and  physicians  of  London,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  former  to  administer  internal  remedies 
for  the  sciatica.    Dr.  Gains  argued  the  negative 
so  ably  on  behalf  of  the  physicians,  that,  al- 
t^on^h  the  sorveons*  case  was  supported  by  the 
biafaop  of  Lon£)n  and  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  decision  was  against  the  riffht  of  Ihe  sur- 
ras to  continue  the  practice  of  administering 
medicines..  Dr.  Gains  was  elected  president  of 
the  coll^  of  physicians  for  7  rears  in  succes- 
9100.   There  is  extant  a  book  of  the  college  an- 
itals  from  1555  to  1572  written  by  him  in  Latin, 
rhich  is  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the 
tra&actions  of  that  college.    He  was  dismissed 
^rom  the  royal  service  in  1568  on  suspicion  of 
fayonng  the  Catholic  party.    He  obtained  per- 
misskm  to  endow  and  raise  Gonville  hall  into 
a  coSkg^  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  accept- 
ed the  mastership  thereof.    The  last  days  of  his 
Hfe  vere  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  college. 
Hisrorksare  numerous,  on  various  subjects; 
Quny  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  modem 
tiisaw 

CAJANO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Yal 
Ombrone.  It  has  a  handsome  villa,  belonging 
^  the  grand  duke,  and  an  iron  suspension  bridge 
^er  the  river.  The  celebrated  &anca  OapeUo 
therein  1587. 

Ci/EPUT  OIL,  a  volatile  oil,  distilled  from 
*i«  leaves  of  a  snrnll  myrtnceous  tree  or  shrub, 
bond  alone   in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the 


Kalay  archipelago,  a  species  of  melaleuea^ 
named  the  eajeputL  though  possibly  it  is 
the  M,  minor  of  De  Oandolle.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Malay  designation  of  the  oil ; 
minyah  hayu^putihy  "white  wood  oil;"  the 
latter  words  being  written  bv  the  Dutch,  cajoe- 
fmti;  and  hence  the  English  corruption,  caje- 
put  The  whiteness  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is 
the  cause  of  the  name  given  to  the  oil.  It  is  in 
high  repute,  not  only  as  a  liniment,  but  as  an 
internal  remedy  among  the  different  peoples  of 
the  archipelago,  especially  the  Javanese.  A 
few  Chinese  and  Javanese  traders  of  Batavta, 
are  the  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  ctgepuL  The 
leaves  are  gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and  being 
steeped  in  water  they  commence  fermenting, 
and  are  then  distilled.  The  quantity  of  oil  ob- 
tained is  small,  and  it  being  extensively  used  by 
the  Malays,  the  price  it  commands  is  very  high. 
It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and  as  received 
it  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  copper  vessels,  in  which 
it  was  prepared.  Copper  nas  indeed  been  de- 
tected in  some  samples  of  it ;  but  not  always 
being  found,  the  color  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  natural  color  of  the  oil,  derived  from  the 
greenish  principle  or  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves. 
Whatever  ma^  be  the  cause,  'the  color  disap- 
pears by  rectifying  the  oil.  This  is  then  a  very 
thin  fluid,  transparent,  of  a  warm,  pungent  taste 
and  odor  like  that  of  camphor  and  turpentine 
mixed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  par- 
tially so  in  water ;  bums  readily  without  resi- 
due, and  is  of  specifio  gravity  0.014  to  0.927. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  oU  of  turpentine 
and  camphor,  or  oil  of  rosemary.  It  is  used  in 
medicine  for  its  highly  stimulant  quality,  either 
as  an  external  application  mixed  with  the  same 
quantity  of  olive  oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  or  taken  intemaUy  m  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  tlie 
bowels.  8ome  have  highly  recommended  its 
use  in  cholera.  It  is  introduced  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  aching  teeth,  to  relieve  the  pain. 

CAJETAN,  or  Cajetant78  (Tomhabo  ds 
Yio),  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  July  25,  1470, 
at  Gaeta,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  9, 1634.  He  en- 
tered the  order  of  Dominican  friars,  graduated 
as  a  doctor,  and  was  elected  general  of  his  order 
in  1508.  When  Pope  Julius  II.  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  cardinals  assem- 
bled at  Pisa  and  afterward  at  Milan,  in  Uie  in- 
terest of  Eiuff  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Cretan  un- 
dertook his  defence,  asserting  that  to  the  pope 
alone  belonged  the  power  of  convening  a  coun- 
cil. He  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1517  by  Leo 
X.,  and  sent  as  a  legate  in  Germany  to  bring  the 
emperor  Maximilian  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
into  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks.  His 
efforts  to  make  Luther  recant  his  doctrines 
proved  in  vain.  In  1519  he  was  present,  as 
Roman  legate,  at  the  assembly  of  the  electors 
of  the  empire,  and  rided  with  the  partisans  of 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  emperor 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Y.  Then  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  but  waa  soon  ordered  by  Adrian 
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VL  to  Hungary,  which  was  inraded  hj  the 
Turks.  In  1524  he  was  recalled  to  Boine  hj 
Gement  YII.  On  the  capture  of  Borne  in  1527, 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  imperial  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon, he  had  to  pay  5,000  crowns  as  a  ransom 
for  his  liberty,  which  sum  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  from  his  friends. 

OALABAB,  New,  the  name  of  a  riyer  and 
town  in  Africa,  lying  about  80  miles  west  of 
Old  Calabar.  The  river  is  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Niger,  at  20  miles  from  the  sea  is  6 
fathoms  deep,  and  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  by 
the  same  estuary  as  the  Bonny.  The  town 
stands  on  an  isluid  in  the  river  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  contiuns  upward  of  800 
houses.  Its  trade  consbts  in  slaves,  ivory,  and 
palm  oil,  for  which  European  goods  are  receiv- 
ed in  exchange. 

CALABAB,  Olx>,  a  country  of  Guinea  in 
West  Africa,  on  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  in  the 
bight  of  Biafra,  at  about  lat  5""  N.  and  long. 
8^  £•  It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Calabar  and 
Cross  rivers,  and  has  about  70,000  inhabi- 
tants, two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves.  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town, 
the  former  with  a  population  of  7,000,  the  latter 
of  6,000.  The  chiefb  and  freemen  are  engaged 
in  the  palm-oil  trade  with  British  merchants. 
They  bring  the  oil  from  the  interior,  and  receive 
in  return  for  it  English  wares  and  manufactures. 
Several  missions  have  been  established  in  the 
country,  which  have  met  with  encouraging 
success. 

CALABASH  TBEE,  (preicentia  oujeU),  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  America.  It  grows  to  about  the  height  and 
bulk  of  an  apple  tree,  with  crooked  horizontal 
branches.  It  has  wedgenshaped  leaves,  pale 
white  flowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  a 
roundish  fruit,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  calabash  fruit  contains  a  pale 
yellow,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  tast^  which 
IS  deemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several  disor- 
ders, both  internal  and  extemaL  The  uses  to 
which  the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  is  applied 
are  very  numerous.  It  is  covered  with  a  green- 
ish-yellow skin,  enclodng  a  thin,  hard,  and 
almost  woody  shell,  which  is  employed  in  lieu 
of  various  kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  such  as 
bowls,  cups^  and  goblets  of  every  description. 
These  shells  are  so  hard  and  close-grained  that, 
when  filled  with  any  fluid,  they  may  sometimes 
be  put  on  the  fire  and  used  as  kettles  without 
iigury.  They  are  also  cut  and  carved,  various- 
ly stained,  and  polished,  as  ornamental  vessels. 

CALABOZO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela.  It  was  formerly  a  mere  Indian 
village,  but  has  now  about  5,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  own  large  herds  of  cattle. 

CALABBIA,  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  22*"  48'  and  82'' 
N.  lat.,  and  having  an  area  of  over  6,000  sq. 
m. ;  total  pop.  in  1866, 1,187,782,  comprised  in 
8  provinces:  Calabria  Citra,  456,018 ;  Calabria 


Ultra  n.,  898,684;  Calabria  Ultra  I 
The  Apennines  reach  through  the  whole  length 
of  Calabria,  forming  a  large  irre^golar  ridge  la 
the  centre,  with  branches  toward  the  sea  in 
either  direction.      Between  these  mountain 
branches  are  numerous  valleys,  and  near  the 
shore  extensive  plains,  where  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
^g  trees  grow  luxuriantly.    Some  of  the  moan- 
tains  prince  the  manna  ash,  from  which  bj 
an  incision  into  its  bark  manna  is  abundantly 
gathered.    Many  of  the  northern  valleys  are 
used  for  pasturage ;  and  the  principal  wealth  of 
some  of  the  districts  is  invested  in  flocks  of 
sheep.    Silk  has  been  for  several  centuries  the 
principal  article  of  manufacture ;  but  the  in- 
creased tax  which  has  been  set  unou  it  has 
diminished  its  amount  of  kte.    Calabrian  white 
and  red  wines  are  noted  for  their  excellent 
taste.    The  natives  of  Calabria  are  ahardy  and 
enduriug  race  of  men;  of  a  passionate  disposi- 
tion, and  much   addicted   to   playing  cards. 
Numerous  bands  of  gypsies,  and  a  distinct  sallow 
and  muscular  race  of  iGrnaouts,  also  subsist  in  the 
country.  Calabria  is  subject  both  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations.    In  the  middle  of  the  12t}i  cen- 
tury Calabria  reverted  to  Boger  H,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  has  once  remained  un- 
der the  sway  of  that  monarchy,  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  bearing  the 
title  of  duke  of  Calabria. 

CALAHORRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, in  the  province  of  Logrofio^  on  the  river 
Cidaoos  near  its  junction  with  the  Ebro.  It  is 
old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  its  houses 
are  generally  mean ;  its  cathedral,  in  the  mixed 
(xothic  style,  and  an  episcopal  palace,  are  alone 
worthy  of  note.  Calahorra  is  the  ancient  Gala- 
gurris,  and  is  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  Quintilian,  and  for  its  desperate  but  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  to  a  siege  in  the  year  72  B.  G. 
The  reifudns  of  Roman  towers  and  an  aque- 
duct may  still  be  traced.  The  celebrated  warm 
baths  of  Amedillo  are  within  a  short  distance 
of  Calahorra.    Pop.  in  1852,  5,990. 

CALAIS,  a  city  of  WasWngtwi  oo.,  Me^ 
at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  81.  Croix,  80 
miles  fh>m  the  sea,  at  the  easternmost  extremity 
of  the  state,  and  opposite  the  English  town  of  St 
Stephen,  the  river  St  Croix  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  posseseions  on  our  north-eastern  fr<»itier; 
hi.  46*'  N.,  long.  67^  W.;  pop.  in  1856,  e,n9. 
It  was  incorporated  under  a  town  government  in 
June,  1809,  and  erected  into  a  city  in  1860.  It 
is  a  place  of  large  trade  in  Inmber,  which  ia  man- 
ufactured from  the  extensive  forests  upon  the 
upper  waters  of  the  St.  Oroix.  Ship-boilding 
is  also  a  growing  branch  of  its  trade.  The  tide 
rises  here  from  20  to  28  feet.  Its  lumber  is  sen! 
to  the  pores  of  Great  Britain*,  the  West  lodia 
isUnds,  and  to  the  coastwise  ports  of  ihe  TJ.  &i 
going  south  as  far  as  the  Potomac  The  axrv 
vals  of  vessels  in  1857  numbered  621,  and  tb< 
departures  522.  The  exports  of  sawed  lunbei 
from  the  river  in  tiiat  year  wei«  66,000,00( 
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feet,  of  FliiGh  about  80,000,000  went  to  foreign 
ports.  The  other  exports  were  68.000,000  lathfl, 
17,000,000  Bhiogles,  2,000,000  pickets,  90,000 
clapboards,  8,000  sogar  boxes,  4,000  hackmatao 
flhip-knees,  and  1,400  oords  of  wood  and  bark. 
The  maohineiy  ror  sawing  Inmber  is  propelled 
ezdnsiTely  by  water  power,  and  consists  of  68 
miSa,  and  40  lath  and  shingle  machines.   Thirty- 
six  of  the  mills  contain  ** gangs"  of  saws,  each 
gang  consisting  of  16  movable  upright  saws  in 
a  single  frame^  26  mills  ran  single  saws,  and  2 
run  circnlar  saws,  the  whole  haying  a  capacity  of 
prodnction  equal  to  700,000  superficial  feet  of 
sawed  hnnber  per  d&j.    The  water  power  is  of  a 
BQperior  character,  the  large  lakes  at  the  head  of 
the  river  acting  as  reservoirs  daring  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  presenting  sadden  rises  by  freshets ;  the 
mazimnm  rise  of  the  river  from  the  lowest  point 
of  deprenon  being  lees  than  10  feet    Arailroad 
conrejathehimber  firomthe  mills  to  the  wharves, 
and  extends  30  miles  np  the  valley  of  the  river. 
The  tovn  imports  annnally  about  100,000  bosh, 
of  corn,  20,000  bbls.  of  flour,  and  2,000  bbls.  of 
pork.  It  owns  8,000  tons  of  shipping  in  coasting 
vessels  and  steamers.    It  has  a  steam  flour  mill, 
an  ^tabUshment  for  grinding  and  calcining  plas- 
ter of  Paris  which  tnrns  out  about  15,000  casks 
per  annnm,  an  iron  foundery,  a  dry  dock,  several 
grist  mills,  and  a  nnmber  of  smidl  factories  for 
varioosliodsof  wood  manufacture.  Two  steam- 
boats ply  npoQ  the  river,  and  a  semi- weekly  line 
of  steamers  runs  in  connection,  to  St  John  on  the 
east,  and  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  west    A 
tri-weekly  stage  runs  northerly  to  the  interior 
lOOmileg^  connecting  with  Uie  upper  valley 
of  the  St.  John  river  in  the  province  of  New 
Bnmswick,  and  two  daily  stages  run  to  the  west. 
The6tj  contains  8  churches,  16  school  houses, 
1  hig^  school,  and  1  academy.    Education  is 
patoitonai    The  average  aimual  attendance  at 
the  schools  is  700.    The  amount  of  money  raised 
hyyolantary  taxation  in  1858  was  $16,000,  or 
^t  1  per  cent,  upon  the  full  market  value  of 
^  property  asseseied.    Itwas  for  schools  $8,000, 
streets  and  highways  $2,000,  poor  $2,000,  city 
expenses  $8,500,  interest^  deficiencies,  &c.,  $8,- 
600,  sute  and  county  taxes  $8,000.    Within  the 
City  limitfl^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  St. 
Croix  or  Big  island,  on  which  Pierre  du  Gast, 
Sienr  de  Monta,  wintered  in  1604-^5,  on  the 
royage  in  which  he  founded  Port  Royal  in  Nova 
^^the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in 
America. 

CILADS,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Pasde  Calais,  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  29 
oile8N.N.E.  of  Boulogne,  225  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  PariflL  It  had  once  some  pretension  to  an* 
%ity,  being  regarded  by  the  learned  as  the 
Portutltiui,  whence  Caesar  sailed  for  England ; 
bst  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this 
^nor  bdonged  to  the  little  village  of  Wissant 
Oihis  is  not  mentioned  before  the  11th  century, 
f hen  in  INIY  Baldwin  lY.,  count  of  Flanders, 
^sproved  the  port,  which  was  ^tected  by  the 
^^^ction  of  2  towers.  In  1224^  Philip  of  France, 
^'^oi  of  Bazgnndy,  built  a  wall  around  the 


town  and  a  castle  at  its  entrance  near  the  sea- 
shore. In  184T,  Calais,  after  a  siege  which 
lasted  no  less  than  11  months,  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  Edward  EL,  and  was  saved  fhnn 
entire  destruction  by  the  heroic  devotion  d 
Eustace  de  St.  Pierre  and  his  5  companions. 
The  citizens  were  compiled  to  leave  the 
town,  and  an  English  colony  was  estabHshed 
here.  After  being  more  than  200  years  an  En^ 
Hsh  city,  Calids  was,  in  Jan.  1558,  retaken  by 
the  celebrated  Francis,  duke  of  Guise.  The 
Spaniards  took  poasessiou  of  it  in  1596,  but 
had  to  surrender  it  on  the  peace  of  Yervins, 
1698.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Spanish 
army  in  1657,  and  twice  bombarded  by  the  Eng* 
lish  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1808, 
during  the  preparations  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne^ 
an  EncUah  fleet  attempted,  but  failed,  to  surprise 
it.  The  same  year  it  was  visited  by  Napoleon. 
On  April  24, 1814,  Louis  XYIU.  landed  here, 
which  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  pillar.  The  town  is  now  a  fortress 
of  the  2d  class,  surrounded  by  newly  improved 
walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  by  a  strong 
citadel  commanding  also  the  port  It  is.  neatiy 
built,  with  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  dean 
houses,  so  much  so  tiiat,  according  to  a  traveller, 
it  looks  like  the  picture  of  a  citv.  The  ramparts, 
which  are  planted  with  trees,  form  an  agreeable 
promenade.  The  gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  con- 
structed in  1685,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 
Yery  few  monuments  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  parish  church, 
built  by  the  English,  which  is  a  fine  building  with 
a  lofty  spire.  Manufactures  are  unimportant, 
except  those  of  tulle  (bobbinetX  which  employ 
no  less  than  600  looms,  each  loom  requiring  the 
attendance  of  a  number  of  workmen,  beside  8,600 
women  and  children  for  the  preliminary  prepa- 
rations. This  branch,  as  well  as  otheia,  would 
have  been  still  more  prosperous,  if  not  prevented 
by  the  war  regulations  governing  the  country 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fortresai  The  principal 
trade  of  Calais  consists  in  carriages,  French 
wines,  brandies,  and  egga  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  for  which  are  received  in  return  butter 
and  leather  from  Ireland.  Yessels  are  fitted 
out  for  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod  fisheries. 
The  coasting  is  more  important  than  the  foreign 
trade.  At  present,  the  principal  dependence  of 
Calais  is  on  the  resort  or  travellers  to  and  trcm 
England,  which  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
competition  of  Boulogne.  It  has  daily  commu* 
nication  by  steamer  with  several  English  porta, 
and  has  had  teleeraphio  communication  by  a 
cable  across  the  channel  since  1851.  The  port 
is  of  easy  access,  and  can  admit  vessels  of  400  or 
500  tons,  but  is  laid  bare  at  ebb  tide.  The  en- 
trances in  1858  consisted  of  1,504  foreign  ves- 
sels, representing  178,876  tons;  of  58 coasting 
vessels,  tonnage,  8,197;  and  the  dearances  of 
1,806  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  140,866;  and  of  44 
in  the  coastuifl  trade,  tonnage  8,079.  In  1867,  the 
entrances  and  dearances  of  foreign  vessels  were 
collectivdy  2,808,  tonnage  424,000.  The  town 
oommnnioatesby  the  Aa  with  the  St  Quentin  ca- 
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Dfil,  and  by  a  branch  with  the  northern  rail- 
roaid,  both  which  &cilitie8  have  lately  enhanced 
its  inland  trade.  Daniel  O^Connell  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Jesuit  college  here  for  the  priest- 
hood. Pigault-Lebrun  was  bom  here,  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  Nelson's  Emma,  died  here  in  1815. 
Pop.  11,000,  comprising  about  400  English. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  stuff  of  a  fine 
gloss,  and  chequered  in  the  warp,  the  checks 
appearing  on  the  right  side.  It  is  manufactured 
in  England,  and  extensively  in  the  Netherlands. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  the  hardest  and 
most  beautiful  species  of  all  the  fancy  woods  im- 
ported from  Ceylon.  It  is  so  hard  that  edge- 
tools  cannot  work  it,  and  it  has  to  be  shaped 
by  rasps  and  files.  It  exhibits  great  richness 
and  variety  of  color,  very  different  shades  being 
closely  intermixed,  the  prevmling  one  being 
a  fine  chocolate.  It  is  so  expensive  that  it  is 
imported  only  occasionally. 

OALAMBITCO,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  found 
alone  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  island  of 
Luzon.  For  shipbuilding  it  is  esteemed  in  the 
Philippines  as  superior  to  the  live  oak,  or  the 
teak.  It  resembles  the  latter  when  dressed,  has 
the  same  dark  unctuous  appearance,  and  like  it 
is  never  attacked  by  the  omnivorous  and  ter- 
ribly destructive  white  ant  of  the  M^day  archi- 
pelago. Several  colonial  ships  built  of  this 
timber,  60  years  ago,  are  reported  to  be  still 
seaworthy.  The  experiments  made  at  the  arse- 
nal of  Manila  upon  calambuco  wood  exhibit 
great  strength  and  elasticity.  Beside  ships,  a 
great  variety  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
warlike  instruments  are  made  from  this  timber. 
This  name  is  also  given  in  the  Malay  archipelago, 
to  a  tree  which  produces  an  odoriferous  wood, 
the  agila,  or  eagle  wood,  and  aloes  wood  of 
commerce.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Biam,  the 
Malay  peninsula^  and  in  the  northern  portion 
of  Sumatra:  but  is  also  found  in  the  Indian 
peninsulii,  where  it  is  called  agharu  ;  and  hence, 
It  is  sometimes  named  by  the  Malays,  kaju- 
gharu.  The  perfumed  wood  is  supposed  to  be 
a  diseased  tumor  in  the  tree,  arising  from  the 
wound  of  a  timber  worm.  The  thickened,  re- 
sinous sap  formed  in  these  tumors,  is  used  as 
an  incense  in  all  eastern  countries.  There  is 
much  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  East 
Indian  naturalists,  relative  to  the  tree  yielding 
the  genuine  agila ;  and  this  perfume  and  aloes 
wood  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  products  of 
different  trees ;  but  it  is  the  heart  of  the  hvyu- 
kalambaky  or  calambuco  tree,  which  produces 
the  aloes  wood,  and  in  the  bark  the  agila  is 
formed.  The  a^a  does  not  yield  its  exciting 
aroma  until  it  is  burned;  but  the  calambuco 
or  aloes  diffuses  its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in 
the  hands. 

CALAME,  Albxandbe,  a  living  Swiss  land- 
scape painter,  of  Neufchatel,  who  settled  at  an 
early  age  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Diday,  and  whither  he  returned  after  having 
spent  some  time  at  Home.  He  has  produced 
pictures  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  his  power  to  render  their  pictur- 
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e»jue  majesty,  he  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
livingpalnter. 

CALAMIANES,  the  name  of  a  pup  of  isl- 
ands, and  province  of  the  Philipbine  archipel- 
ago.   The  group  consists  of  the  large  iBJands: 
Busuagan,  Calamian,  Linacapan,  Goron,  Dumar 
ran,  Iloe,  Lutaya,  Carandaga,  and  about  240 
unimportant  iidands  and  islets.    This  group  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  pat  island  of  Pa- 
lawan, called  raragua,  constitute  the  province, 
which  is  the  poorest  and  least  populous  of  the  85 
divisions  constituting  the  Spanish  Philippines. 
Area  about  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  17,320.    The  in- 
habitants of  the  group  and  of  the  Spanish  por- 
tion of  Palawan,  are  of  the  Bisaya  race ;  and  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries.  Since  the  conversion,  the  improTe- 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  Paragnans,  espe- 
cially, has  been  most  notable ;  before  this  occur- 
rence they  lived  in  naked  savagery,  like  the 
southern  Palawans,  who  recognize  the  dominion 
of  the  piratical  sultan  of  Sooloo ;  at  the  present 
day  the  Paraguans  live  in  communities,  m  neat    I 
dwellings  of  their  own  construction ;  they  man- 
ufacture their  own  clothing,  and  their  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  implements ;  they  export 
ratans,  bees'  wax,  and  biras*  nests ;  and  contrib- 
ute a  substantial  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
support  of  the  beneficent  government,  which 
has  done  incomparably  more  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  its  Indian  subjects,  than  any  other 
European  government  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
The  Calamianes  group  does  not  partake  of  the 
volcanic  character  of  Luzon,  and  other  great 
islands  of  the  archipelago ;  it  is  much  less  produc- 
tive, subject  to  a  hot,  humid,  and  insalabrions 
atmosphere,  and  the  agricultural  labors  of  the 
inhabitants  are  greatly  thwarted  by  the  d^ 
structive  voracity  of  great  numbers  of  wild  hogs, 
porcupines,  doer,  squirrels,  iwirrots,  and  other 
aniroflJs  and  birds.    This  superabnndacce  of 
wild  animal  life  previuls  mostly  in  the  islands 
Busuagan  and  Calamian.     The  inhabitants  are 
oftentimes  disposed  to  return  to  their  former 
sylvan  life,  when  subsistence  was  so  easily  pro- 
cured by  the  chase;  but  tlieir  philanthTopic 
Spanish  pastors  encourage  and  aid  them  in  the 
construction  of  better  defences  for  the  preserva- 
tions of  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural  labors, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of  sys- 
tematic labor,  and  the  comforts  of  civilizatiou 
which  spring  from  it. 

CALAMINE.  This  name  is  g^ven  to  2  differ- 
ent ores  of  zinc,  one  of  which  is  the  sihcate, 
and  the  other  the  carbonate.  The  most  com* 
mon  ore  worked  for  zinc  is  the  anhydrous  car- 
bonate. It  occurs  crystallized  in  rhomboid&l 
forms,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  s  little  pearly, 
of  white,  yellowish  gray,  or  brown  color,  semi- 
transparent  or  opaque,  m  forms  botryoidal,  sta- 
lactitic,  and  reniform,  and  in  crystalline  incros* 
tations.  Its  hardness  is  5,  its  specific  gravity  4 
to  4.45.  It  contains  oxide  of  zinc  64.81,  and  car^ 
bonic  acid  85.19.  It  dissolves  with  effervescence 
in  acids,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia  moderate 
ly  heated.  It  occurs  in  thick  beds  and  irregulai 
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masses,  among  calcareous  rocks  of  the  seconda- 
ry and  netamorphio  formations.  It  is  rarely 
foojod  nomized  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  sili- 
cate of  zinc.  It  is  extensively  worked  for  the 
{ffoduodoQ  of  ztao  punt  at  Yieille  Montague, 
between  li^  and  Aixla  Chapelle.  In  this 
ooontry  it  is  found  associated  with  hematite  iron 
ores,  and  also  with  the  salphnret  of  lead  or 
g&Iena.  It  is  worked  near  Bethlehem,  Lehi^ 
00^  Peon.,  and  in  the  yicinity  of  Lancaster.  It 
is  described  in  Dana's  ^^  Mineralogy  "  hy  the  name 
of  Smithsomte.  The  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  also 
called  electro-calamine,  often  aocorapanies  the 
A&bydioQS  carbonate,  and  it  is  nsnally  the  two 
minerals  mixed  which  are  designated  by  the 
name  of  calamine.  It  ocoors  in  forms  similar 
to  those  of  the  carbonate,  and  in  crystals  de- 
rived from  a  rhomboidal  prism.  Its  hiurdness 
is  4.6,  or  when  crystallized,  5 ;  its  specific  grav- 
itj  from  3.16  to  3.49.  It  dissolves  by  the  aid  of 
heat  in  snlphnricor  muriatic  acid,  and  gelatinizes 
on  coohng.  It  becomes  strongly  electric  by  heat, 
to  which  property  it  owes  its  name.  Its  com- 
position is  silica  25.1,  oxide  of  zinc  67.4^  and 
water  7.5.— In  pharmacy,  the  term  calamine  is 
applied  only  to  the  native  carbonate,  which  has 
always  been  employed  in  an  impure  state.  It 
is  often  sold,  too.  of  a  spurious  quality,  consist- 
ing principally  oi  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbo- 
nate of  me,  with  mere  traces  of  zinc.  It  is 
said  that  the  miners  in  England  recognize  2 
kinds  of  calamine :  one,  which  they  call  brass  oa- 
Jamine,  is  sold  to  the  makers  of  brass ;  and  the 
other,  baryta  calamine,  which  is  the  amorphous  * 
solphate  of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  druggists 
for  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  In  memcal 
preparations  calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
redaced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  By  this  cal- 
cination it  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  mix- 
ed with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  In  this  state 
it  is  called  prepared  calamine.  It  is  used  as  an 
external  iq>prLcation  only,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  cerate^  but  more  commonly  it  is  dusted  upon 
oleoated  and  excoriated  parts,  upon  which  it 
acts  as  a  mild  astringent  and  exsiccant  In 
eooseqaence  of  the  impurities  of  this  article, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is 
snbsdtoted  for  it  in  the  ^  United  States  Pharmap 
eopcBia." 

CALAMIS^  Btatoary  and  embosser  of  Athens, 
was  a  oontemporary  of  Phidias,  and  flourished 
between  467  and  429  B.  0.  Pliny  bestows 
^elng^  praises  upon  his  horses.  Among 
his  most  celebrated  works  were  a  statue  in  met- 
al of  ApoUo  Alexicaoos,  in  Athens,  in  429  B. 
^  and  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
to  be  the  Apollo  Belvedere ;  a  colossal  statue  of 
ApoUo  in  bronze,  80  cubita  in  heiffht,  which 
W8  taken  to  Bome  by  Lucullus ;  and  a  Jupiter 
Ammon  consecrated  by  Kndar  at  Thebes. 

CALAMITE,  an  extinct  species  of  fossil  plants 
ioand  abundantly  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  for- 
loation,  but  entirely  wanting  above  the  seconda- 
ry formation.  They  are  large  cylindrical  stems, 
*f^i<nilated  at  intervals  like  the  reed,  and  some- 
*^^^^  14  inches  iu   diameter,  as  is  seen  in 


a  specimen  at  Leeds.  They  are  generally  con- 
verted into  sandstone,  shale,  or  fire-clay,  which- 
ever of  these  rocks  it  may  be,  in  which  they 
are  found.  They  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  cryptogamous  plants  of  the  equiaeta  family ; 
but  by  the  investigations  of  Brongniart,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  obscure  stems  cannot  belong 
to  any  tribe  of  flowerless  plants,  but  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gymnospermous  dicotyle- 
dons. But  Professor  Williamson,  while  he  ad- 
mits their  remarkable  affinities  with  this  family, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  their  tis- 
sues ^ers  widely  from  that  of  all  known  forms 
of  gymnosperms. 

CALAMUS  (Gr.  jcoXa^O*  I*  A  sort  of  reed, 
which  the  aucients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing  on 
parchment  or  papyrus.  Those  which  came 
from  Egypt  and  Cnidus  were  the  most  esteemed. 
liVhen  the  calamus  became  blunt,  it  was  sharp- 
ened with  a  knife.  It  was  split  into  two  niba, 
like  our  modem  pens.  This  instrument  must 
not  be  confoundea  with  the  stilus,  which  was 
only  used  for  writing  on  wax  tablets.  II.  In 
the  pastoral  poets  of  antiquity,  a  pipe  of  reed, 
on  which  enamored  shepherds  would  play ;  in 
construction  probably  resembling  a  modem  fife 
or  flageolet. 

OAT.AMY.  I.  Edmuxd,  an  English  Presby- 
terian divine,  bom  in  London  in  Fob.  1600,  died 
at  Enfield,  Oct.  29, 1666.  He  was  educated  to 
his  baocalaureate  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge. 
But  at  that  time  the  Arininian  controversy 
ran  high,  and  Pembroke  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Armmian  party.  Toung  Calamy  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  freedom  in  &vor  of  the 
opposite  faith  that  he  was  cut  off  from  a  fellow- 
ship. He  was,  however,  b^  Dr.  Felton,  bishop 
of  Ely,  appointed  to  a  vicarage,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  patron  was  appointed  lecturer  at 
Bury  St  Edmund's.  Meanwhile,  he  became 
more  and  more  opposed  to  the  high-church 
party.  Finally,  on  the  publication  of  the  Scot- 
tish hturgy  and  the  '*  Book  of  Sports,"  Calamy 
left  the  established  church,  and  spoke  aud  acted 

C^  '  ily  as  a  non-conformist.  By  the  earl  of 
X  he  was  presented  with  the  living  of 
Bochford,  which  position  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  on  account  of  his  health,  soon  after. 
He  now  removed  to  London,  and  was  afterward 
chosen  minister  of  St  Mary,  Aldermanbury.  He 
acted  a  prominent  part  as  a  non-conformist  di- 
vine, ^ough  a  moderate  one,  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Although  an  opponent  of  episcopacy, 
his  opinions  of  which  he  published  in  a  treatise, 
he  strenuously  urged  the  propriety  of  good 
treatment  to  Charles,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
restoration.  When,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  invite  the  exiled  son  to  the  throne  of  his 
father.  Calamy  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 
commission  for  that  purpose.  Calamy  had  been 
an  active  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines, 
appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1641  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  of  the  realm.  This  was  a 
project  congenial  to  his  views  and  temper.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  there  was  any  hope  of  ao- 
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oompUshixig  it  through  the  ageiu^es  and  on  the 
phin  then  Buggested,  he  retained  his  position ; 
but  when  the  Savoy  conference  faika  of  anj 
8Qch  result)  he  made  one  more  nnsacoeaafal  at- 
tempt, and  then,  on  the  passage  of  the  nniform* 
ity  act  (1662),  resigned  his  living,  having  pre- 
viously declined  a  bishopric  from  the  royal 
fi&Yor,  because  of  the  strenuous  conditions  with 
which  the  gift  was  accompanied.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement^  yen- 
turing  to  preach  only  on  one  occasion  Qn  the 
absence  of  ^e  curate  of  the  church  he  fre- 

Suented),  on  which  occasion  he  gave  offence  to 
he  royal  party,  and  was  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate. He  was  soon,  however,  released.  The 
great  fire  of  London  so  afibcted  him  that  it  pre- 
cipitated his  death.  IE.  Edmund,  the  granason 
01  the  above,  bom  in  London  in  1671,  died 
June  8, 1782,  was  educated  in  England  and  at 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  eqjoyed  the 
distinffuished  favor  of  many  literary  men.  He 
had  w  oflbr  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  nni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  declined,  and 
returned  to  England,  having  favorable  hitro- 
ductions  from  scholars  on  the  continent  to  dia- 
tinguished  English  divines.  But  Galamy  soon 
determined  to  be  a  non-conformist,  which  de- 
termination he  carried  out  with  great  decision 
and  earnestness  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beside 
holding  various  important  appointments  as  a 
non-conformist  divine,  he  published  some  works 
which  evince  his  talent  and  zeaL  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  a  continuation  of  the  ^'life 
and  Times  of  Baxter,*'  which  went  through  2 
editions  during  his  lifetime,  and  brings  the  hia- 
torv  down  to  the  passage  of  the  ''Occasional 
Bilr'  (1718) ;  a  vindication  of  his  grand&ther  and 
several  other  non-conformists  (1718) ;  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lives  of  ejected  ministers,  lec- 
turers, masterR,  ^.,  after  the  restoration  (1728). 
CALANOHA,  Fbxt  Antokio  db  la,  a 
Peruvian  writer,  born  at  Ohuquisaca  toward 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th.  He  was  member  of 
an  Augustine  convent  at  Lima,  and  in  1619 
prior  of  his  .order  at  Truzillo.  During  the 
earthquake  which  in  that  year  devastated 
that  city,  Oalancha  displayed  the  greatest 
firmness,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  order,  he  became  of  great  service  to  the 
frightened  inhabitants.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  Peru,  which  was  published  at  Barcelona 
in  1689,  under  the  title  of  Oronu^  morc^ 
lieada  del  crden  de  San  Augustin  en  el  Peru, 
In  1668  an  abridged  French  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  under  the  title  of 
Mstoire  de  VeglUe  du  Ferou. 

OALANDAB,  Chabaf  bou  Au,  a  Mussul- 
man fanatic  and  saint  of  the  18th  century. 
At  Delhi  he  became  acquainted  with  Ehadja 
Ooutb  Onddin,  and  in  Aaia  Minor  he  was  on 
tennsof  intimacy  with  Chams  Tabriz,  a  Persian 
poet,  and  with  Manlavi  Boum,  a  Mussulman 
mystic,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Maulavi, 
and  the  author  of  the  poem  "  Masnavi."  In  his 
youth  Calandar  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
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study  of  the  natural  sciences;  but  as  booh  as 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  divine  truth  had 
flashed  upon  his  mmd,  he  threw  all  his  hoob 
into  the  nver  Jumna,  and  consecrated  the  rast 
of  his  life  to  religion.  After  having  completed 
his  extendve  travels,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  stood  in  the  odor  of  sanctitr. 
Even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  this 
day  devout  Mussulmans  make  a  jnlgrimage  to 
Idsgrave. 

(ULANDSOOG,  a  village  of  Holland,  on  the 
Korth  sea.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained, 
after  great  loss,  by  the  aHied  British  and  Rus- 
sian forces  over  the  Dutch,  Aug.  27, 17119. 

GALAS,  JsAK,  a  French  Protestant,  hon 
in  1698,  in  Languedoc,  martyrised  March  9, 
1762.    He  was  a  merchant  at  Toulonse,  his 
wife  an  English  lady  of  French  extraction.  One 
evening  in  Oct  1761,  after  the  funOy  had  re- 
tired from  supper,  his  eldest  son.  Maro  Antoine, 
a  young  man  addicted  to  gambling,  and  of  a 
gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at  the  en- 
trance to  his  father's  house.    Bedde  the  mem- 
bers of  Oaks's  fiunily,  there  was  at  the  time 
no  person  in  his  house  excepting  H.  Lavayae, 
a  young  gentleman  ftx>m  Bordeaux.    When 
the  corpse  of  young  Gidas  was  diseovered, 
the  greatest  excitement  ensued,  and  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  Toulouse,  who  espedally  at  that  time 
labored  under  the  influence  of  religions  agita- 
tion, ascribed  the  death  of  the  young  nian  to 
the  fiact  that  he  had  intended  to  become  a  ood- 
vert  to  the  chmrdh  of  Borne,  and  that  his  family 
had  murdered  him  in  order  to  prevent  his  se- 
cession  firom  Protestantism.     The  honors  of 
martyrdom  were  paid  to  young  Galas  by  the 
Dominican  friars  and  other  Gatholio  bodies  of 
Toulouse.    He  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  a 
catafalque  erected  upon  his  grave,  and  a  skeleton 

E bleed  upon  it,  with  a  martyr's  palm  in  one 
and,  and  the  act  of  abjuration  in  the  other. 
M.  Galas  the  father  was  sentenced  to  die  on  the 
wheel  by  a  tribunal  of  18  judges,  only  6  of 
whom  dissented  from  the  verdict  His  yoong- 
est  boy,  doomed  to  exile,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  who  threw  him  into  a  oomrent, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  abjure  Galvinism. 
The  daughters  were  imprisoned  in  a  nnnnoy. 
A  Gatholic  servant  in  Galas^s  £unily,  and  La- 
vaysse,  were  acquitted,  although  there  v>» 
much  ill  feeling  against  the  latter,  as  be  was 
suspected  of  bemg  a  missionary  of  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Guienne.  The  wife  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Switzerland,  where  Voltidre,  who  then 
resided  at  Femey,  became  interested  in  the 
case;  and  it  was  due  to  his  interference  that 
ilie  de  Beaumont  and  other  eminent  law- 
yers took  it  in  hand,  and  obtained  a  revorsaljw 
the  judgment  The  Galas  fiimily  were  declared 
innocent,  and  apension  of  $6,000  granted  to 
them  by  Louis  XV. 

GALASIG,  Mako  db,  an  Italian  Hebrew 
scholar,  bom  1550,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
died  1620,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
while  member  of  a  Franciscan  convent  to  snch 
an  extcoit  that  he  became  professor  at  Booie, 
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and  sotlior  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  diction- 
ary. H»  fiune^  however,  rests  upon  his  oon- 
cofdaooe  of  the  Bible,  whioh  giyee  not  onljr  the 
Hebrew,  bat  alio  the  Latin  Tersion,  affording  at 
t2te  same  time  oppMtanitiee  of  oomnaring  the 
text  with  the  Djriac,  Arabic,  and  Ohaldee 
languages.  This  worlc,  whioh  is  highly  yalued 
hj  theologians  of  all  denominations,  was  pub- 
lished one  year  after  his  death,  at  the  expense 
of  the  pc^ies  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  and 
edited  by  one  of  Oalaaio's  friends,  Michel  Ange 
de  Saiat  Romnle.  A  2d  edition,  revised  by 
Bomain,  meared  at  London  in  1747,  bnt  the 
original  eoition  is  the  beat 

GALASUNGAT,  the  name  of  a  nnmerons 
tribe  of  onoe  piratical  savages,  inhabiting  the 
Spaiuflh  province  of  Misamis,  in  the  island  of 
M'mdaDO.  Ten  years  ago  this  people  were  in 
the  lowert  state  oi  natnre  in  which  man  is 
found,  aeekiDg  shelter  with  apes  in  tree  tops 
and  the  defta  of  rocks,  and,  like  them,  subsist- 
ing upon  the  raw  produce  of  the  forest  and  the 
water.  In  1849  a  mission  was  established  among 
them  by  Spanish  miasionaries,  of  the  same  inde- 
tatigaUe  and  devoted  ohiss  who  have  brought 
abcmt  mA  remarkable  changes  in  the  mental 
aod  pbyrieal  condition  of  many  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  The  Oala- 
songays  have  abandcmed  their  old  haunts  in  the 
iiucoearihie  JBiglea  bordering  upon  the  Ghmnng 
loagawao  raage  of  xnountains,  and  are  now  to 
beseeoestahlished  in  communities,  cultivating 
the  soil  of  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Lu- 
pagaa  aodLeagan  rivers,  and  the  bay  of  Bygau. 
CoQsiderible  quantities  of  grain  gold  have  been 
wnHj  discovered  in  several  streams  deacend* 
ing  from  Qunnng  Inagawan,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Oalasongaya  are  actively  enga^  in  gold 
wuihing.  The  anrilbroua  soils  of  Mindano  Save 
Invbeeu  esteemed,  by  well-informed  Spaniarda 
in  the  PhilSpplne%  as  much  richer  than  those  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  or  of  any  other  por- 
tioQ  of  the  Malay  archipebgo.  Bnt  the  wild 
ud  appsrsMly  irreclaimable  character  of  the 
northern  trtbea  of  IGndano,  and  the  desperate 
^srodtj  of  the  Lanun  phratea,  who  possess  its 
fnthem  coast,  hsve  effectual]  v  checked  Span- 
i^  enterprise  upon  the  island  until  recently. 
^  miwionariea  have  opened  the  way  to  the 
P^  legioQSi  and  to  many  valuable  producta 
P^nHsrtotbiaialand;  and  should  their  success 
vith  other  tribes  be  equal  to  what  has  been  ef- 
fected MDong  the  Calasungays,  the  ishmd  of 
ICndttM,  deemed  hitherto  inaccessible  on  ao- 
ooottt  of  the  ferocity  of  its  people,  will  present 
as  iotererting  m  spectacle  as  Luaon  or  New 
Zealaad,  which  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  a 
Y«oent  barbarism  oonverted  to  dvtlixatSon. 
.  CALATATUD,  a  Spanish  town  in  the  prov- 
ide of  Saragoasa,  on  the  Jalon.  The  desolate 
ted  half  miaous  condition  of  its  streets  destroya 
tU  &ToraUe  im|HresBion  produced  by  the  ez- 
^ttwl  appearance  of  the  town.  It  stands  in  the 
3^  of  a  fertile  district,  and  provisions  of  all 
^ii^aiecheap.  There  are  some  factories  in  the 
'^^  beside  aa   episcopal  palace^  convents, 


churches,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  various  pub- 
lic buildings.  Mineral  springs  and  stalactitic 
oaves  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Bilbilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial, 
are  not  far  off    Pop.  in  1852,  6,886. 

OALATRAYA,  Josfi  Makia,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  bom  at  Merida,  Feb.  26, 1781,  died 
Jan.  84, 1846.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  orator  in  the  cortes  of 
Leon  and  Cadiz,  and  was  exiled  in  1816  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  principles.  In  1820.  when 
the  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  ne  was 
allowed  to  return,  was  elected  to  the  na- 
tional cortes  by  his  native  district,  and  took  a 
Srominent  position  in  opposition  to  Martinez 
e  la  Rosa.  During  the  revolution  of  1828,  be 
officiated  as  minister  of  justice  under  the  revo- 
lutionary government,  at  SeviUe  and  Cadiz,  but 
on  the  advent  of  a  Prenoh  army  in  aid  of  Fer- 
dinand Vn.,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  until  1830,  and  where 
he  continued  to  agitate  as  member  of  the  junta 
of  Bayonne.  In  1884,  after  the  death  of  the 
king^  he  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
juntas  at  Bad{\Joz,  Saragossa,  &o.,  which  pro- 
claimed the  constitution  of  1812 ;  and  the  result 
of  this  agitation  was  that,  on  June  18^  1887, 
Maria  Christina  promulgated  a  constitution 
more  adi^ted  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  some  time  he  was  member  of  the 
cabinet  as  minister  of  justice,  but  dissenting  from 
the  policy  of  Marthiez  de  la  Rosa,  he  tendered  his 
resignation.  He  continued,  however,  to  oi|»mze 
juntas,  and,  owing  to  his  machinations,  Espar- 
tero's  deposition  from  the  regency  was  decided 
upon  by  the  cortes^  Aug.  16,  1848.  Subse- 
ouentiy  Calatrava  was  elected  member  of  the 
Bpanidi  senate  by  several  provinces,  and  this 
nomination  was  ratified  by  Queen  Isabel  II., 
soon  after  her  advent  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VDSJA,  a  ruined  city  of 
Spain,  on  the  Goadiana.  It  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Caktrava,  which 
during  the  middle  ages  was  considered  the  key  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  well  fortified.  The 
knights  of  Cahitrava,  members  of  a  military 
order  founded  here  in  1158,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  exploits  in  the  Moorish  contests, 
but  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  institution  grad- 
ually degenerated,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  the  grand-mastership  was  united 
to  the  crown.  Since  1808  it  has  oeen  used  as 
an  order  of  merit  The  ancient  name  of  Cala- 
trava was  Oretum  or  Oria. 

CALAVERAS,  a  county  in  the  K.  cen- 
tral part  of  California,  bordering  on  Utah,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  K  by  the  Stanislaus  river. 
It  comprises  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.  The  Sier- 
ra Nevada,  or  Snowy  range  of  California,  passes 
through  its  centre,  and  it  is  dnuned  by  the 
Calaveras.  Mokelumne,  Walker's,  and  Carson's 
riven.  On  Chyote  creek,  4  miles  S.  of  Valle- 
cito,  are  9  natural  bridges.  Mining,  especially 
for  quartz,  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  inhabitants.  The  productiona 
in  1856  were  estimated  at  25,495  bushels  of 
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wheat,  67,181  of  barley,  and  16,040  of  oats. 
There  were  14  saw  milk,  1  grist  mill,  26  quartz 
mills,  and  2  newspaper  ofGioes.  Value  or  real 
estate,  $219,125.  Capital,  Mokelumne  HilL 
Pop.  in  1852,  20,192. 

OALAVERAS,  a  river  of  Oalifomia,  rises 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  IN'eya- 
da,  in  Calaveras  co.,  and  after  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  course  loins  the  San  Joaquin 
river  in  the  county  of  that  name. 

CALCAGNIN^  Ceuo,  an  Italian  scholar, 
bom  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  17,  1479,  died  Aug.  27, 
1541.  After  having  served  in  the  armies  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Pope  Julius 
n.,  and  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
Bome  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  I.,  he 
became,  on  his  return,,  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
and  professor  of  literature  at  the  university  of 
his  native  town.  Of  his  writings,  which  in- 
clude treatises  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
some  poetry,  his  Quceatianum  .EputoUcarum 
libri  III,  (Amberg,  1608),  hisi>d  £ebu9  JEgyp- 
tiacis  Commentarius^  and  his  essays  on  some  of 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  antiq|nity,  are 
the  most  interesting.  He  was  a  fnend  and 
correspondent  of  S^ger,  Aloiati,  and  other 
eminent  scholars  of  his  day. 

CALCAIRE  GROSSIER,  the  building  stone 
of  Paris,  constituting  with  the  blue  day  of  the 
basin  of  London,  which  contains  many  identical 
shells,  and  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  the 
calcaire,  the  types  of  the  eocene  tertiary  series, 
as  established  by  the  English  geologist  LyeH 

CALCAR,  JoHAX  Stbphan  van,  a  Flemish 
painter  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  at  Calcar  in 
theduohyof  Cleves,inl499,diedinNaples,  1546, 
studied  at  Yenice  under  Titian,  and  subsequently 
practised  his  art  at  Naples.  He  excelled  in  unitat- 
ing  the  manner  of  Titian  and  of  Raphael.  At 
Padua  he  designed  the  illustrations  to  Yesali^s 
anatomical  work,  which  for  a  long  time  were 
ascribed  to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  *^  Nativi- 
ty" by  him,  in  which  the  light  proceeded  from 
the  infant,  which  at  the  death  of  Rubens  was 
purchased  by  Sandrart,  who  subsequently  sold 
it  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  One  of  his  por- 
traits of  a  male  figure  with  red  beard,  executed 
by  him  in  1540,  is  in  the  Louvre. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  also  caUed  calc  spar, 
the  verv  common  mineral,  crystallized  carbon- 
ate of  Imie.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  va- 
riety of  its  crystalline  forms  derived  from  its 
primary  obtuse  rhomboid,  no  less  than  600 
modifications  having  be^i  described  and  fig- 
ured. It  is  seen  in  a  pure  state  in  the  trans- 
parent rhomboidal  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  so 
called  because  the  finest  were  originally  brought 
from  Iceland.  These  exhibit  the  property  of 
double  refraction  most  perfectly.  Calcareous 
spar  is  white  or  transparent,  except  when 
mixed  with  some  foreign  ingredients,  which 
impart  to  it  various  shades.  It  is  so  soft  as  to 
be  Easily  cut  with  a  knife,  its  hardness  being 
rated  at  2.5-3.5.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.5- 
2.77.  Adds  dissolve  it  readily,  causing  a  strong 
effervescence  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled. 


This  is  also  expelled  by  heat,  the  mineral  being 
then  converted  into  quicklime,  or  the  protoxide 
of  calcium.  The  proportion  of  this  in  calcul- 
ous spar  is  56  per  cent.,  and  of  carbo&io  acid 
44  per  cent  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
this  mineral  are  from  the  Rossie  lead  mine  of 
St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  sin^e  crystal 
was  found  weighing  165  lbs.  It  is  a  oommon 
gangue  in  metallic  veins,  and  often  forms  im 
in  rock  formations  of  almost  all  ages,  eyen  Then 
no  ores  are  present  It  possesses  no  value  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  limestones;  and 
these  are  from  their  great  abundance  moeh 
more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manofactore  of 
quicklime,  or  for  fluxes  of  ores,  than  the  crys- 
tallized mineral  could  be. 

CALCAREOUS  SPRINGS.  Rain  water,  con- 
taining  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  waters 
also  more  highly  chai]ged  with  this  gas,  have 
the  property  of  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime 
they  come  in  contact  with,  as  they  percolate 
through  the  strata  of  rock  beneath  the  sorfaoe. 
"When  the  water   rises  in  springs,  it  comes 
charged  with  calcareous  matter;  and  as  it 
evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
calcareous  incrustations.    Such  springs  some- 
times risie  through  granitic  rocks  and  other 
formations,  which  contain  little  or  no  lime- 
stone, this  being  in  these  instances  supplied  to 
the  water  from  some  distant  formations  it  h&d 
flowed  through.    By  this  prorision  of  nature 
the  carbonate  of  lime  required  by  shell-M  vd 
plants  is  distributed  abundantly  in  places  th^ 
would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  it    It  is  stated 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  in  central  France,  a 
district  where  the  primary  rocks  are  ODUsuaUj 
destitute  of  limestone,  springs  copiously  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime  rise  up  through  m 
granite  and  gneiss.   Some  of  these  are  thermal, 
and  probably  derive  their  origin  from  the  deep 
source  of  volcanic  heat  once  so  active  in  that 
region.    One  of  these  springs  near  Clcnnont 
has  formed  by  its  incrustations  an  elevated 
mound  of  travertine,  or  white  concretionary 
limestone,  240  feet  in  length,  and  at  its  termi- 
nation 16  feet  high  and  12  wide.    Another  m 
the  same  region  rises  in  a  gneiss  country  at  the 
foot  of  a  vdcanio  cone,  at  least  20  miles  from 
any  calcareous   rock.     The  deposit  of  these 
springs  is  often  a  spongy,  porous  suhstance 
called  calcareous  tufa,  or  calo  tuff.    It  takes  the 
impression  of  the  objects  it  encloses,  as  lear^ 
twigs,  and  branches  of  trees,  and  retains  the 
forma,  if  not  the  material  itself,  in  its  solid  sab- 
stance.    "When  freshly  quarried,  it  is  easilj  cot 
into  any  shape,  and  is  therefore  oonVenientlT 
applied  to  building  purposes.     The  Grecian 
temples  of  Psestum  are  built  of  it,  and  thertone 
has  m  them  assumed  great  strength  and  solidity- 
In   the  central  parts    of  New   York,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  and  CayjiP 
lakes,  deposits  of  this  nature  are  very  fr^ 
quent    They  form  beds  of  marl  beneath  mact 
swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and  laka. 
Wherever    the  calcareous   water   flows,  the 
aquatic  plant  ehara  grows  abundantly,  so  as 
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lometimeB  to  obefcrnet  the  water  ooorsea,  and 
'  render  its  removal  neceosary.  Ab  the  plant 
grow5,  its  stents  become  inoroated  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  new  green  growth  continues 
to  shoot  out  beyond,  which  is  soon  to  be  fiUed 
in  with  the  same  stony  incmstation.  The 
atmndimoe  of  calcareous  matter  is  as  fayorable 
to  the  growth  of  fresh-water  testacea  as  of  the 
ehara;  and  those  which  are  found  in  the  oldest 
of  these  formations  are  still  of  the  common 
JiYing  fresh-water  species. 

CALCASIEU,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  not  navi- 
gable. It  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  stateL 
flows  throag^  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and 
after  a  soatherly  course  of  250  miles  enters  the 
gnlf  of  Mexico. 

GALGASIEIJ,  a  south-western  parish  of 
LouisiaDS,  bordering  on  Texas,  and  reaching  to 
the  Sabine  river  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mermen- 
teen  on  the  S.  £. ;  area  &,500  sq.  m.  The  soil 
in  the  Ticinitv  of  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  the 
soriaoe,  which  is  level,  is  principally  occupied 
bj  saTinnas,  or  grassy  plains,  affording  pastur- 
ige  to  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  produc- 
tions in  1855  were  150  bales  of  cotton,  116;280 
boahelB  of  Indian  corn,  260  barrels  of  molasses, 
snd  126  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Pop.  (1855),  8,545, 
of  whom  898  were  slaves. 

GALGASIEIJ  LAKE,  situated  in  the  above 
parish,  aboot  5  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
little  more  than  aa  expansion  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  Length,  18  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  5  or  6  miles. 

GALCHAS,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the 
Greets  at  Troy,  explained  the  cause  of  the 
pestilenoe  which  desolated  the  land,  advised 
the  etrstagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  foretold  the 
length  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  died,  as  predicted 
bj  an  orade,  on  meeting  the  soodisayer  Hojp- 
aOf  whose  prophetic  power  was  superior  to  ms 
own. 

CALCmATION  (Lat.  ealx,  lime),  originall  v, 
^operation  of  converting  limestone  into  quick- 
lime Dy  heat  The  word  was  afterward  used  by 
the  old  chemists  to  designate  any  similar  process 
bj  which  bodies  are  rendered  brittle  and  easy  of 
polverization  by  the  action  of  heat  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  several  different  processes : 
oaeis  the  separation  of  some  volatile  substance 
^rom  a  mineral  or  organic  body  by  heat,  with- 
er the  action  of  air ;  another  is  in  rendering  it 
DKfre  fragile  by  subjecting  it  to  sudden  changes 
^  tonperature ;  and  another,  in  increasing  its 
^cD^citjaDd  rendering  it  less  sensible  to  the 
action  of  atmospheric  and  chemical  agencies. 
IbeTolatile  matters  of  wood  are  expdledby 
calcination  for  the  production  of  charcoal,  or 
the  same  process  may  be  employed  for  the  col- 
^ction  also  of  the  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  gas 
^  the  purposes  of  illumination,  or  the  liquid 
?t)diicta^  as  pyroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  te. 
Bismniaous  coal  is  calcined  for  the  preparation 
^ooke  or  of  gas.  As  applied  to  wood  and  coal, 
^process  is  also  called  carbonization.  Yari- 
^  ores  of  iron,  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  as  the 
^boaates,  hydrates^  and  snlphuretSi  are  also 


oaioined  for  expelling  the  volatile  carbonic  add, 
water,  and  sulphur,  and  thus  preparing  the  ores 
for  reduction.  Quartz  and  other  hard  stones, 
intended  to  be  reduced  to  powder  for  use  in 
glass-making  or  pottery,  are  rendered  brittle  by 
bringing  them  to  a  white  heat  and  then  sud- 
denlv  quenching  with  cold  water.  Calcination 
is  also  applied  to  the  process  of  baking  by 
which  bnoks,  earthenware,  &c.,  acquire  hard- 
ness and  cohesion. 

0 ALOIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  lime.  It  was 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  but  is  very 
rarely  prepared,  and  in  quantities  too  small  for  its 
properties  to  be  accurately  investigated.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  potassium 
at  a  red  heat  over  quicklime  which  is  contained 
in  an  iron  tube  fiUed  with  hydrogen.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  bv  subjecting  lime  in  contact 
with  mercury  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, by  which  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  cal- 
cium is  obtained.  The  mercury  may  then  be 
distilled  off  from  the  calcium.  It  is  a  white 
metal  resembling  silver,  much  heavier  than 
water,  and  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its 
fusion.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  20.5;  its 
symbol,  Ga.  '  Heated  beyond  its  fusing  point,  it 
burns  with  a  white  light,  combining  with  8 
parts  of  oxygen  to  20  of  calcium,  and  forming  the 
protoxide  of  lime.  Its  most  important  salts  will 
be  treated  of  under  their  fiEuniliar  names. 

CALCULATING  MAOHINES.  Plato,  in  tiie 
5th  century  B.  C,  invented  a  sliding  square  to 
solve  the  problem  of  2  mean  proportionals,  and 
Nicomedes,  8  centuries  afterward,  invented  his 
celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  solving  the  same 
problem  and  trisecting  an  angle.  Some  me- 
chanical devices  for  assisting  in  arithmetical 
computation  were  also  in  use  at  a  very  early 
age ;  but  these  were  exceedingly  liouted  in 
their  operations,  and  therefore  of  littie  practical 
use.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  inge- 
nious contrivances  devised  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ITth  century,  Gunter's  scale  and  Napier^s 
bones.  John  Napier,  who  was  probably  the 
first  man  to  suggest  the  modern  notation  of 
decimal  fractions,  and  whose  invention  of  log- 
arithms was  well  called  canon  mirifieus^  devised 
2  modes  of  mechanical  computation,  one  by 
means  of  square  rods  engraved  with  the  Arabic 
figures,  the  other  by  means  of  circular  plates. 
Napier's  wonderful  discovery  of  logarithms  was 
made  by  Edmund  Gunter  the  basis  of  a  very 
simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  straight 
line  graduated  to  logarithms,  but  marked  with 
the  corresponding  numbers.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction can  be  performed  upon  this  line  by 
means  of  a  piur  of  dividers,  and  the  correspond- 
ing number  by  the  side  of  the  line  will  be  pro- 
ducts, quotients,  and  fiictors.  But  Pascal,  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  first  arith- 
metical machine  properly  so  called.  It  is  said 
to  have  cost  him  such  mental  efforts  as  to  have 
seriously  affected  his  health,  and  even  to  have 
shortened  his  days.  This  machine  was,  about 
80  years  afterward,  improved  by  L'£pine  and 
Boitissendean,  bat  it  never  came  into  practical 
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use.  It  consisted  essentially  of  short  bands^ 
npon  whose  oironmferenoe  the  10  fignres  were 
inscribed,  coTered  hj  a  box,  1  figare  alone  of 
each  barrel  being  Yisible  through  a  row  of  little 
windows  on  the  npper  snr&oe  of  the  box. 
These  barrels  were  so  connected  that  10  revo- 
lations  in  one  produced  1  revolution  in  the 
next,  the  revolutions  of  the  1st  barrel  being 
performed  bv  hand  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  to  be  added.  Subtraction  was  per- 
formed by  the  device  recently  reinventea  in 
this  countrv  (*' Montreal  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science")  of  having  each  figure  on  the 
wheels  accompanied  by  a  smaller  figure,  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  2  was  equal  to  9.  What- 
ever number  was  added  to  the  larse  figures  was, 
of  course,  subtracted  firom  the  smaller.  In  1678 
Leibnitz  published  a  description  of  a  machine 
(Miscellanea^  tom.  L,  Berohn)  which  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  Pascal,  but  complicated  in 
construction  and  too  expensive  for  the  work 
which  it  was  capable  of  pBrforming,  which  was 
only  that  of  arithmetical  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  But  the  glory  of 
Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  as  inventors  of  calculating 
machinery,  has  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  Charles 
Babbage  and  by  Messrs.  G.  and  £.  Schentz. 
The  British  government  began  in  1821  to  build 
a  machine  under  Mr.  Babbage's  direction.  Early 
in  1883  a  small  portion  of  the  machine  was  put 
together,  and  was  found  to  perform  its  work 
with  the  utmost  precision.  In  1884  Mr.  Bab- 
bage commenced  tne  design  of  a  far  more  pow- 
eriul  engine,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward 
its  construction.  These  machines  of  Babbage 
are  enormously  expensive,  $80,000  having  been 
spent  in  the  partial  construction  of  the  Ist. 
They  are  designed  for  the  calculation  of  tables 
or  series  of  numbers,  such  as  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, of  sines,  Ac,  and  are  based  upon  tiie 
fact  that  if  we  make  a  new  table,  consisting  of 
the  difTerences  between  the  successive  numbers 
of  the  1st  table ;  then  a  8d  table,  consisting  of 
the  differences  of  Uie  successive  numbers  of  the 
2d  table ;  then  a  4th  table  in  like  manner  firom 
the  8d  ;  and  so  on,  we  shall  at  length  generally 
obtain  a  table  in  which  the  numbers  are  m 
alike.  If  we  had  then  given  to  us  the  1st 
number  in  each  of  these  tables,  we  might,  be- 
cinning  with  tiie  table  in  which  all  the  num- 
Ders  were  alike,  get  back  to  the  original  table, 
by  a  simple  process  of  addition*  Thus,  by  this 
principle  of  difiS^rences,  the  computation  of  all 
tables  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  a  process  of  ad- 
dition. The  machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate 
of  the  table  as  fast  as  (udculated,  so  that  no  errors 
of  the  press  can  occur  in  publishing  the  result  of 
its  labors.  Many  incidental  benefits  arose  firom 
the  invention,  and  among  them  the  most  curi- 
ous and  vduable  was  the  contrivance  of  a  scheme 
of  mechanical  notation  by  which  the  connec- 
tion of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise 
action  of  each  part,  at  each  instant  of  time,  may 
be  rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enabling 
the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  of 


eoonomicing  space  and  time  by  a  proper  anaDii^e- 
ment  of  the  parts  of  his  invention.  ThiB  mechan- 
ical notation  of  Babbage  ("  Philosophical  Traas- 
aotions,"  1826)  is  fur  an  inventor  of  maohiiwry 
what  the  notation  of  algebra  is  to  the  student  of 
geometry.  The  machine  purchased  for  theDod- 
ky  observatory  by  Mr.  Ba^thbim  of  Albany,  atdie  ' 
suggestion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  was  invented  by 
G.  and  E.  Schentz  of  Stockholm,  and  fini^ 
in  1858.  The  Swedish  government  paid  fSO,- 
000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its  construction.  The 
inventors  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends  that 
Mr.  Babbage  had  attained,  but  with  simpler 
means.  Their  engine  proceeds  by  the  method 
of  differences,  calculating  to  the  15th  place  of 
decimals,  and  stamping  the  8  lefi;  hand  places 
in  lead,  so  as  to  make  a  stereotype  mould  from 
which  plates  can  be  taken  by  either  a  stereo- 

Stype  or  electrotype   process,  ready  for  the 
rinting  press.    It  can  express  numbers  either 
edmally  or  sexagesimally,  and  prints  by  the 
side  of  the  table  the  oorrespon&ng  series  of 
numbers  or  arguments  for  which  the  table  is 
calculated.    It  has  already  been  employed  ifc 
Albany  in  calculating  a  table  of  the  true  anom- 
aly of  Mars  for  each  ^ote^  day.    Mr.  Babbage 
has  seen  this  machine  and  given  it  the  most  oor- 
difll  praise.    In  aze  it  is  about  equal  to  a  boadoir 
piano.— (''Edinburgh  Review,"  July,  1884;  Bab- 
bage's  «' Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise;"  Em^ 
dcf^ie   methadique   (Art.    AritkmStiqui^  et 
Equation)  ;  "Napier's  Life,"  by  Mark  Napier.) 
OALOULI,  stone-like  concretions  which  form 
in  diffbrent  parts  of  the  body,  often  about  some 
undissolved  particle  in  the  fluid,  which  holds 
the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solution,  and 
again  as  a  deposit  npon  some  hard  surfaoe,  as 
the  tartar  which  ooUects  npon  the  teeth   In 
the  intestines  the  concretionary  deposits  are 
sometimes  mechanical  agglntinktions  of  dry 
fibrous  particles,  as  the  fine  down  of  the  oat 
gathered  about  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  some 
Iruit,  and  intermixed  with  layers  cl  phospate 
of  lime.    The  fluids  of  the  bodv  may  deposit 
concretions  in  most  of  the  vessda,  organs,  and 
tissues.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  in  the  srter^ 
ies  and  valves  about  the  heart ;  by  tiie  Bafiva  in 
the  month,  in  the  substance  of  the  cheek  as 
well  as  upon  the  teeth ;  by  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder ;  they  are  found  in  tiie  tissues  of  the 
lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  ^ands,  and  in  goaty 
persons  under  the  skin,  aboat  the  Joints  of  the 
lingers  and  toea,  dec.    Bnt  their  most  common 
occurrence  is  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  and  uri- 
nary passages,  left  by  decompoaition  of  the  com- 
plex fluid  of  these  organs.     Urinary  calculi  are 
variously  composed,  and  may  be  dlMsed  as  those 
which  are  soluble  in  canatio  potash  or  soda,  and 
those  which  are  insoluble.      (>ne  of  the  most 
common  of  the  former  class  is  the  nric  acid  ci^* 
onlns.  This  ingredient  in  urine,  when  aeereted  in 
undue  proportion,  forms  minnte  red  orystsis  and 
red  sand,  which  are  passed  in  a  solid  state.   If 
retained,  they  increase  in  aijee  and  produce  the 
disease  called  the  stone.     The  ada  if  flreatly 
iu  exoesB^  is  deposited  in    aoooeMtTe  layers, 
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faming  jellowiah-ODlored  stoneg  of  cndi  dze 
tfaAt  tlwjr  can  be  remoTed  only  by  the  operation 
either  of  Uthotomy,  which  ia  making  an  incis- 
ion into  the  bladder  and  removing  the  stone  b j 
fyrwpif  or  of  lithotri^y  which  is  the  introdno- 
tion  of  an  instroment  into  the   nrethra,  by 
whieh  the  stone  la  broken,  so  that  it  may  \k 
nraored  by  Tdding  it  in  fragments.    If  the 
uric  acid  is  not  in  excess,  the  concretion  once 
prodnoed  is  liable  to  be  coyered  with  an  in- 
enistation  of  an  ammonia-phorohate  of  mag- 
nesia or  of  a  phosphate  of  lune,  and  thus 
increase  in  size.    These  phosphates  when  de- 
posited alone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  are  in- 
duded  among  the  insoluble  calculi,  of  which 
other  Tarieties  are  produced  in  the  forms  of 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  firom  their 
reeemblanee  to  the  mulberry,  the  mulberry  cal« 
cnlos^  of  a  brown  color  and  octahedral  form,  or 
shaped  like  a  dnmb-belL  which  are  sometimes 
nadei  for  the  uric  acia  calculus ;  and  again 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence.  Other  calculi,  which  belong  to  the  solu- 
ble daas,  are  formed  with  uric  acid  in  combi- 
natioQ  with  anunonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide 
or  cystine,  and  of  zanthio  oxide  or  xanthine. 
These  are  &tinguiahed  from  each  other  by  their 
TarioQs  shades  of  color,  different  degrees  of 
haidnesfl^  and  their  peculiar  reaction  with  dif- 
ferent chemical  agents,  but  more  readily  than 
all  by  the  peculiar  shapes  they  assume,  which 
are  stroQg(y  marked,  and  unlike  those  of  any 
other  sabetanoes.    Concretions  of  uric  add  are 
not  UKxmunon  with  children,  and  recur  in  the 
ame  persons  in  adyanoed  age.    Those  are  most 
liable  to  them  who  suffer  from  dyq>eptic  and 
goaty  tendencies,  as  well  as  from  a  scorbutic 
babit,  or  tendency  to  cutaneous  diseases.    A 
pnmonition  of  their  appearance  is  an  habitual 
toHndneas  of  the  urine.    When  this  is  obaerredL 
Krioos  trouble  may  in  most  cases  be  obyiated 
bj  particular  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the 
^ of  pvoper  medicines;  but  if  the  concretions 
ire  allowed  to  increase  till  ther  are  too  large 
to  be  passed,  there  is  then  no  other  recourse  to 
bdlooked  to  but  an  operation ;  for,  once  formed, 
^7  are  never  afterward  absorbed,  nor  is  any 
ttlveot  lor  them  discoyered,  upon  which  de- 
P^odenoe  can  be  placed. — Calculi  deposited  by 
the  bile  in  the  gm  bladder,  the  liver,  and  its 
dncta,  are  known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as 
gall-stonen    Thej  are  usually  of  a  round  or 
oral  form,  and  of  warious  color^  as  white,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  dark  green.    Sometimes  they 
aresod^and  sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pul- 
yoized  to  an  unctuous  powder ;  their  size  has, 
in  some  cases,  reached  that  of  a  walnut.    In 
QUI  they  generally  consist  of  cholesterin,  more 
^  lees  intermixed  in  the  mucus  and  coloring 
iWer  of  the  bUe ;  but  some  have  been  found 
ODBsting  of  carbonate  of  lime  72.7  per  cent, 
M>h8te  of  lime  18.61,  and  mucus  10.81. 
Ia  animals  their  composition  is  very  yariable; 
jpot  conristang  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are 
^ffdin  those  of  men,  and  some,  as  has  been 
<«aTed  in  a  caleolus  token  from  an  ox,  con- 


tdning  Httle  else  than  marsarine  and  margaric 
acid.  Domesticated  animals  are  very  subject 
to  this  disease  in  some  of  its  forms.  Almost 
every  ox  that  is  slaughtered  has  several  cal- 
culi in  the  gall  bladder.  Horses  are  destroyed 
by  them  in  the  intestines  and  in  the  brain ;  and 
in  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  they  are 
found  in  the  form  of  balls  of  hair,  earthy  mat- 
ter, and  food  cemented  around  some  hard  cen- 
tral nucleus. 

OALOULUS,  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  cal- 
culating. In  this  broad  signification  we  may 
speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
forms  of  a  calculus.  Thus  also  trigonometry  is 
called  the  calculus  of  sines,  and  the  doctrine  of 
chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calculus  of  proba- 
bilities. The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
the  term  is  more  especially  applied  are  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  integral  colcnltts,  calculus  of 
variations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  calculus  of 
imaynariea,  that  of  residuiQs,  and  that  of  qua- 
ternions.— ^The  Ima^oikaby  Oaloulus  investi- 
gates the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  requir- 
ed to  fUfil  ^>parentiy  impossible  conditions. 
It  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  this  calcu- 
lus that  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
reduced  to  an  attempt  to  measure  a  straight 
line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its 
length ;  and  that  every  algebraic  absurdly  can 
be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  capable 
of  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.  This 
extensively  useful  calculus  has  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped by  M.  Oauchy. — ^The  Bbsidual  Cal- 
ouLi»  investigates  cases  of  apparent  impossibil- 
ity, arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure  a  quan- 
tity whidi  has  become  immeasurably  great. 
Imaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
as  subsSiarv  to  the  operations  of  the  higher 
species  of  calculu8.*-The  Ditfxbbmtial  Oalou- 
lus, invented  by  Leibnitz,  is  identical  in  its  na- 
ture with  the  fluxionary  calculus  of  Kewton, 
differing  only  in  the  form  of  its  thoughts  and 
language.  It  investigates  cases  of  apparent  im- 
possibility arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure 
ouantities  immeasurably  small,  and  evades  the 
oifllcnl^  bv  measuring  the  ratio  which  such  < 
quantities  bear  to  each  other.  Its  use  arises 
from  its  capability  of  measuring  the  rate  of 
change  in  variable  quantities.  The  problems 
of  this  calculus  are  always  of  thb  form,  "  to 
find  how  the  change  in  some  variable  quanti- 
ties alters  at  each  instant  the  value  of  a  quan- 
tity dependent  upon  them."  When  the  changes 
are  gradual  and  the  investigation  covers  each 
point  of  the  way,  the  changes  are  called  differ- 
entials. If  the  change  is  by  distinct  steps,  the 
changes  are  called  differences,  and  the  forms  of 
calculation  are  somewhat  different. — ^The  In- 
TSOBAL  Calculus  is  the  reverse  of  the  differen- 
tial, and  sedcs  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  be- 
tween the  changes  of  two  quantities  (mu- 
tually dependent  on  each  other)  what  the  un- 
known relation  or  law  of  dependence  between 
the  quantities  themselves  must  be ;  or,  in  the 
langnage  of  the  calculus,  the  integrd  of  a  given 
ftmotion  (t.  e,  law  of  dependence)  is  a  required 
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new  fanction  of  which  tho  given  fanotion  is  the 
differentiid. — ^The  Oaloulus  ov  VABiATioiro  in- 
yestigates  the  changes  produced  by  gradaallj 
altering  the  laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the 
variable  quantities  together.  This  invention  of 
Lagrange  crowns  the  Renins  of  functions,  which 
by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  capable  un- 
der a  master's  hand  of  tracing  out  very  com- 
plicated and  intricate  chains  of  inter-depend- 
ence in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity. 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that 
can  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  physical 
sciences  ask  of  it  More  powerful  engines  of 
analysis  may  yet  be  invented  bv  fhture  mathe- 
maticians.— ^The  Oaloulus  of  Quaternions, 
published  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  in  1858, 
promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying 
this  defect.  6  v  combining  in  one  notation  the 
direction  as  well  as  the  length  of  line,  he  is  en- 
abled to  express  in  a  single  symbolical  sentence 
an  amount  of  geometrical  truth,  which  in  ordi- 
nary analytical  geometry  would  require  at  least 
four  sentences.  No  other  writer  has  yet  mas- 
tered this  powerful  instrument  sufficiently  to 
use  it  with  eaae ;  but  the  verdict  of  mathemati- 
cians is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity,  and 
probable  future  utility. — ^The  difference  between 
the  powers  of  the  principal  calculi  may  be 
familiarly  illustrated  by  the  cycloid,  a  curve 
described  by  a  nail  head  in  the  tire  of  a  wheel 
rolling  on  a  straight  level  road.  The  differen- 
tial calculus  would  investigate  the  direction  in 
which  the  nail  head  moves  at  each  instant  of 
its  motion,  'and  show  the  proportion  between 
its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion 
through  space,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  each  instant. 
The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele- 
ments, discover  how  far  the  nail  head  travelled 
in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  how  much  space 
is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground, 
&c.,  &c.  The  calculus  of  variations  woula 
consider. the  change  made  by  the  wheel  rolling 
over  a  hill ;  or  would  show  how  the  cycloid 
differs  in  its  properties  from  similar  curves. 
'  OALOUTTA  (Kali  Ghatta,  the  ghaut  or 
landing-place  of  Kali,  tiie  goddess  of  time), 
«  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  metropolis  of 
British  India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hoogly,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  lat.  22**  86'  6" 
N.,  long.  88''  19'  2"  £.  Its  foundation  is  due  to 
Mr.  Job  Oharnock,  an  agent  of  the  East  India 
company,  who  removed  the  company's  factories 
from  the  town  of  Hoogly  to  this  place  in  1686. 
This  establishment  was  broken  up  a  few  months 
after,  but  was  restored  in  1 690.  In  1700, 8  small 
villages  near  the  factories,  one  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  Oolcntta,  were  assigned  to  the 
British  by  way  of  return  for  a  present  made  by 
them  to  Azim,  a  son  of  Aurungzebe.  Tliey 
were  immediately  fortified,  and  in  compliment  to 
the  reigning  king  of  England,  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam— a  name  which  is  still  retained  in  parlia- 
mentary documents.  One  of  these  villages 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  European  quar- 


ter, another  stood  where  the  native  residences 
are  now  erected,  and  the  8d  has  given  place 
to  a  beautifol  plain  or  miudan  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
the  new  citadel  of  Fort  William.    Under  tlie 
protection  of  the  old  fortress,  now  converted 
mto  a  custom-house  and  wanohouae,  a  town 
gradually  arose,  which  in  1707  was  made  tbe 
seat  of  a  presidency.    In  1766  it  was  attacked 
by  8ur%jan  Dowlah,  nawaub  of  Bengal    Tbe 
garrison,  composed  of  170  English  troops,  1,600 
natives,  94  of  mixed  races,  and  a  militia  raised 
among  the  inhabitants  of  250  men,  in  all  2,014 
soldiers,  were  ill  prepared  for  such  an  event; 
the  natives  soon  made  their  e0Ci4>e;  the  govern- 
or and  commandant,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  followed  their  example;  and 
when  the  enemy  forced  their  way  into  tbe 
town  (June  20),  only  146  men  fell  into  their 
hands.     The   sufferings  of  this  little  band, 
in  tbe  dungeon  known  as  the  "Black  Hole,** 
have   been   described   in    a  previous  article 
fsee  Blaok  Hole).    Eight  months  afterward, 
OHve    and    Watson    recaptured    the   town; 
peace  was  restored,  valuable  concessions  were 
obtained  from  the  native  rulers,  and  Oalcutta 
resumed  its  career  of  prosperity.     In  1768 
Heer  Jaffier,  the  successor  of  Surigah  Dowlah, 
remitted  the  rent  which  the  East  India  company 
had  previously  paid  for  the  tenure  of  tbe  city. 
—On  ascending  the  Hoogly,  the  scenery,  which 
for  many  miles  from  the  sea  is  dreary  and  onin- 
viting,  becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  ap- 
proaches Oalcutta.    On  the  left  are  the  botanical 
gardens,  stocked  with  many  varieties  of  indige- 
nous and  exotic  plants,and  the  Bishop^s  college,  a 
handsome  Gotliic  edifice  erected  under  tbe  aos- 
pices  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel in  foreign  parts ;  on  the  right  is  the  beantifal 
suburb  of  Garden  Reach,  with  its  country  seats 
surrounded  by  elegant  ^u^ens.    North  of  this 
are  the  government  dockyards;  beyond  them 
is  the  arsenal,  and  still  further  up  the  streain, 
in  the  esplanade  which  forms  the  southern  limit 
of  the  city,  rise  the  ramparts  of  Fort  WiUiam, 
reputed  the  strongest   in  India.     This  fort, 
begun  by  Olive  in  1767  after  the  battle  of  Plas- 
sey,  requires  for  defence  600  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  garrison  of  9,000  men.    From  here  the 
city  extends  about  4(  miles  along  the  river,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  1^  mile,  and  an  or^ 
of  8  miles.    On  the  land  side  it  is  encompassed 
by  a  spacious  way  called  the  circular  road,  mark- 
ing the  boundary  of  the  city  and  of  the  admin- 
istration of  English  law.    Its  water  front  is 
bordered  by  a  quay  called  the  strand,  40  feet 
above  low-water  mark,  and  2  miles  long,  with 
ghauts,  or  landings,  at  intervals.    The  appear- 
ance of  Oalcutta  from  the  river  is  magnificent, 
and  seems  to  justify  the  appellation  of  "  City  of 
Palaces,"  so  often  bestowed  upon  it    But  a 
closer  inspection  shows  that  although  the  Eu- 
ropean buildings,  both  public  and  private,  ore 
nearly  all  splendid  and  extensive,  the  natives, 
who  occupy  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  town,  are 
surrounded  by  poverty  and  filth.    Their  houses 
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me  boSt  of  mnd,  or  bamboo  and  mats;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  nnpaved,  and  antil  a  few 
years  ago  were  often  filled  witb  stagnant  pools 
of  water.    This  section,  wbioh  forms  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city,  is  called  the  Black  Town. 
The  European  houses  are  built  of  brick  ooyered 
with  stQcco,  are  generally  detached  from  one 
another,  and  have  spadous  verandahs.    Most  of 
them  are  sitoated  £.  of  the  fort^  in  tbe  Chow* 
ringhee  quarter,  where  the  streets  are  wide  and 
handaome.    The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  government  house,  surmounted  by  a  large 
dome,  and  fronting  on  the  esplanade;  the  cus- 
tom-honae,  town-hall,  treasury,  mint,  cathedral 
of  8t  Paiil,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure  oom- 
meoced  in  1889, 4  Roman  Catholic  churches,  8 
Angfican  churches,  Y  churches  and  chapels  of 
other  Protestant  denominations,  a  Greek  and 
an  Armenian  church,  a  synagogue,  74  mosques, 
167  Hindoo  temples^  and  1  Chinese  temple. 
There  are  oomerons  educational  establishments, 
mduding  the  onirersity,  founded  in  place  of  the 
former  Fort  William  college,  the  college  Pants- 
chala  and  tbe  Bengal  school,  the  Hindoo  col- 
lege, the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan  college,  the 
Sanscrit  college,  the  Martini^re,  founded  under 
the  will  of  Gen.  Olaade  Martin  to  afford  instruc- 
tion to  poor  ehUdren  of  both^zes :  St.  Xavier's 
op]]^  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  various  mis- 
sionary achooh  and  academies  for  both  sexes. 
There  are  5  ho^)ital9,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  asy- 
lom  for  lepers,  a  sailors'  home,  a  fund  for  the 
indigent  blind,  2  orphan  asylums,  dispensaries, 
a  savings  bank,  2  other  banks,  and  several  com- 
mercial asaociationfl.    Among  many  scientific 
associations,  the  most  famous  is  the  native  med- 
ical coiiege.    The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
from  large  tanks  which  obtain  their  stores  from 
periodical  rains.    There  are  no  less  than  1,043 
of  these,  15  of  wbich  are  public.    The  shops 
or  bazaars  are  furnished  with  a  plainness  which 
most  strike  a  stranger  forcibly,  but  every  kind 
of  goods  of  every  quality  can  be  purcha^  as 
readily  as  in  England.    The  principal  suburbs, 
s^  Garden  Beach,  are  Allipore,  Ballygungc, 
£&tally,  Sealdah,   and  Sunla,  the  hist  8  being 
occopied  mainly  by  natives.    The  climate,  for- 
merly conddered  exceedingly  dangerous  to  for- 
^^goers,  has  been  much  ameuorat^  by  clearing 
away  the  surrounding  jungle,  draining,  &c.  The 
temperatore  during  the  bracing  cold  season, 
from  the  1st  of  November  to  tbe  end  of  Febru- 
«7,  Mogea  from  70^  to  TS**.  From  this  time 
vntQ  June  the  heat  increases,  reaching  lOOP 
ud  110«  in  the  open  lur.    It  is  followed  by  the 
nioy  season,  which  lasts  till  October.— The 
popnlatbn  of  Calcatta  according  to  the  census 
^1850^  the  last  taken,  was  as  follows : 

|aw!ie«i a,888 

^*ntiMm  (progeny  of  white  &tbera  and 

aUfreizMMEben) 4,615 

ABMiieaiu 802 

l^^ 84T 

Anaeniaiii 55344 

S2*« «T4.885 

Mohtmroodoao 110,91S 

TMallnthed^ 418,188 


Including  the  suburbs,  the  population  is  about 
800,000.  The  British  merchants  form  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthiest  class.  The 
Armenians  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
with  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  tiie  retail 
trade  is  almost  monopolized  by  the  natives. 
The  principal  factories  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood are  a  government  foundery,  a  sugar  manu- 
factory, several  corn,  flour,  and  oil  mills,  a  boiler 
manufactory,  and  the  Gloucester  cotton  mills. 
The  exports  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
rice,  cotton,  hides,  lac,  &c. ;  the  imports  are 
metals,  piece  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  salt,  betel- 
nut,  glass  ware,  wines,  woollens,  books,  &o.  The 
commerce  of  all  the  interior  of  Bengal,  and  al- 
most of  the  whole  of  India,  centres  here.  The 
imports  of  Calcutta  in  1853,  covered  a  value 
of  142,000,000,  and  the  exports  $56,000,000. 
The  entrances  and  clearances  amounted  in 
1856,  to 

1,S01  British  TQSsela,  tonnago,  790,688 
TM  foreign       ♦•  "        40,843 


Total    1,995  yMBel^ 


1,284,975  tonj. 


About  600  vessels  are  annually  engaged  in  tlie 
coasting  trade.  The  opium  sales  of  the  East 
India  company  at  Calcutta  in  1856,  were  to  an 
extent  of  $19,000,000.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  Hoogly,  which  communicates 
with  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  1,400  tons.  A  railway  from  Howra, 
opposite  Calcutta,  was  completed  as  far  as 
Burdwan,  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  and  when 
entirely  finished  will  establish  a  connection 
with  the  upper  regions  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
length  will  be  1,850  miles.  Electric  telegraphs 
between  the  principal  cities  of  India  have 
been  in  operation  since  1855.  Continuous 
communication  is  kept  up  with  Great  Brittun 
by  fine  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  the  peninsular  and  oriental  and 
the  eastern  steam  navigation  companies,  which 
carry  mails  and  passengers  by  what  is  called  the 
**  overland  route,"  viz.,  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Alexandria,  thence  by  land  to  Suez, 
and  thence  by  steamer  to  Calcutta.  Calcutta 
is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  of 
the  lieutenant-^vemor  of  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  of  the  important  courts  of  law  and  of 
an  Anglican  bishop.  The  citv  is  also  the  focus 
of  the  missionary  enterprises  in  East  India,  and 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  comprising 
also  within  the  last  few  years  those  of  the  Uni- 
tarians, are  to  be  found  there.  Several  news- 
papers and  magazines  are  issued  in  Calcutta;  of 
the  former  must  be  mentioned  the  ^^  Hnrkaru," 
the  "Englishman,"  the  "Calcutta  Gazette," 
the  "  Friend  of  India,"  the  "  Calcutta  Asiatic 
Observer,"  the  "  Bengal  Observer,"  and  among 
the  latter  the  "  Calcutta  Review."  The  jour- 
nals here  enumerated  are  written  in  English,  but 
there  are  several  published  in  Persian  and  Ar- 
menian, and  in  the  different  native  languages. 

CALDANI,  Lbopoldo  Marco  Antoxio,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Bologna,  Nov.  21, 
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1726,  died  in  Padua,  Bee  80, 1818.  He  waa 
profesBor  of  anatom/  in  the  uniyersitj  of  Bo- 
logna, where,  after  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments, he  pabliahed  his  work  on  the  '*  Insensi- 
bility of  Tendons."  But  impatient  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  his  views  receiyed,  he  left 
Bologna  for  Padna,  and  saooeeded  Morgagni 
there.  At  an  advanced  age,  and  with  weak 
ejes,  he  published,  with  some  assistance,  a 
series  of  accurate  anatomical  plates. 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  a  composer,  bom  at 
Venice  in  1678,  died  there  in  1768.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  wrote  an  opera,  which  was  sucoessfol,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  devoted  himself  ex- 
dusivdy  to  that  q)ecies  of  composition.  He  was 
for  a  while  instructor  in  music  to  the  emperor 
Chivies  YI.  at  Vienna.  He  abandoned  the  stage 
on  the  &ilure  of  his  opera  of  "  Themistocles," 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote 
sacred  music,  which  is  generally  preferred 
to  his  operas. — ^Poudobo,  a  Milanese  painter, 
alsd  called  Caravaggio,  after  the  name  of  the 
^ace  where  he  was  bom  in  1495,  died  in  1648. 
When  a  poor  boy  he  came  to  seek  his  fortune 
at  Rome ;  he  was  employed  in  carrving  mortar 
for  the  artists  who  were  enga^d  in  Dresoo  paint- 
ing in  the  Vatican.  The  artists,  who  happened 
to  be  all  pupils  of  Raphael,  were  strack  with  his 
talents,  and  admitting  him  to  their  studios,  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  Raphael  selected 
him  to  paint  the  iHeses  to  his  works  in  the 
Vatican. 

CAIDAS,  Fbavoisoo  Josfi  de,  a  naturalist  of 
New  Qranada,  bom  at  Popayan  in  1770,  execut- 
ed by  order  of  Morillo,  1816,  on  account  of  his 
liberal  political  opinions.  By  his  own  unaided 
efforts  he  mastered  the  rudiments  of  astronomy, 
botany,  and  medicine,  and  oonstracted  a  barom- 
eter and  sextant,  although  he  had  not  even 
books  to  guide  him  in  his  studies.  He  accom- 
panied for  some  time  the  Spanish  explorer,  J. 
C.  Mutis.  Bubseqnently  he  explored  the  Andes 
and  the  Magdalen  river,  and  in  1804  measured 
the  height  of  Chimborazo  and  Tunguragua.  Af- 
ter havmg  been  nominated  director  of  &e  obser- 
vatory at  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  he  began  to  edit 
in  1807  the  Semenario  de  la  Nuem  GranadOy 
wliich  was  unfortunately  interrapted  by  his  on- 
tiiucly  death. 

CALDAS  PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA,  Antonio, 
a  Brazilian  poet,  bora  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1762, 
died  in  1814.  His  writings,  which  are  marked 
by  a  high  moral  ton^  especially  an  ode  on 
**  Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism,*'  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  FoeiioB 
sa^radas  e  prqfana^  with  a  commentary  by 
Gen.  Stockier.  At  Coimbra,  where  the  poethad 
studied,  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
exclusive  of  his  tranaUtions,  was  brought  out  in 
1836.  While  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  he 
gave  umbrage  to  the  inquisition ;  and  on  being 
consigned  to  a  convent,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  clerical  profession. 

OALDER,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
West  Riding.  It  rises  near  Burnley,  on  the  E. 
borders  of  Lancashire,  and  tlience  flows  E.  until 
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reaching  Wakefield,  where  it  makes  a  bend  to 
the  K.,  and  Joins  the  Aire  near  GasUeford,  afi«r 
a  course  of  40  miles,  for  80  of  which  it  is  nav- 
igable. It  is  important  as  a  part  of  the  trans-  I 
portation  route  across  the  kingdom  from  liver- 
pool  to  HulL  and  is  connected  by  canals  with 
Todmorden,  Rochdale,  Huddersfield,  6oole,Hal- 
i&z,  and  Barnsl^. — ^Another  stream  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  2  in  Scotland,  bear  the  same  name. 

CALDERINO,  Doiazio,  an  Mian  scholar, 
bom  at  Toni  in  1447,  died  in  1478.  At  the  age 
of  24  he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  and 
secretary  of  Siztus  IV.  at  Rome.  With  VaUa 
and  Politian  he  edited  and  published  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Greek  classics. 

CALDERON,  SuuFiir,  a  Spanish  poet,  bon 
at  Mahiga  in  1801,  studied  law  at  Gnmada,  vas 
professor  of.  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  1822,  and 
then  practised  law ;    published  in  1888  bis 
Poe$i(u  del  SolUario^  and  in  1840  two  volomes  of 
poetry ;  to  th&  Cartae  JBepanoUu  in  Madrid  be 
contributed Andalusian  sketches;  wroteawoii 
which  the  interests  of  Spain  particularly  re- 
quired on  administrative  principles  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  ffoyemment ;  in  1884  ne  became 
auditor-general  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  in 
1886  dvil  goyemor  of  Lo^fio ;  in  1888,  with- 
drew from  politics.     In  1888   he  published 
CriitianoB  y  Morieeaey  a  novel    He  is  a  good 
Arabian  scholar,  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Moorish  literature.    He  has  made  a  collection 
of  Oanoioneroe  y  Bonumceroe^  which  he  pro* 
poses  to  publish. 

CALDERON  DE  LABAROA,  FbahomErsk- 
noE,  authoress  of  ^'  Life  in  Mexico,*^  bora  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  in  Scotland.  Her  fa- 
ther, llr.  Inglis,  was  a  grandson  of  CoL  Gardiner, 
who  fell  at  Preston-Pans.  She  resided  in  her 
youth  for  several  years  in  Kormandy,  apd  then 
emigrated  with  her  mother  to  the  United  Siate^ 
where  they  established  a  school  at  Boston,  in 
which  the  daughter  officiated  as  teacher  for  6 
veara.  In  1888  she  married  the  Spanish  min- 
ister at  Washington,  Don  Calderon  dels  Barca, 
and  afterward  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Mexico.  In  1848  she  published  her  work  on 
Mexico,  which  gained  for  her  considerable  liter- 
ary reputation. 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  Pkdeo,j» 
Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in  Madrid,  Jan.  17, 
1600,  died  May  25, 1681.  His  &ther  was  secre^ 
tary  of  the  treasury  under  PhUip  H.  and  Philip 
IIL  He  received  Ms  first  education  from  the 
Jesuits,  and  subsequently  studied  theology,  plii* 
losophy,  and  civil  and  canon  law  at  Salaxnanca 
Whue  in  the  univezsitj,  at  titie  age  of  Ui  b< 
wrote  his  first  play  for  the  stage,  El  Cam  de 
Cfielo.  In  1626  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  com 
mon  soldier  in  the  army,  and  tookanhonorabli 
part  in  the  military  operations  at  Milan,  and  ii 
the  Netherhmds.  In  1636,  Galderon  was  foi 
mally  attached  to  the  court,  as  the  successor  c 
Lope  de  Yesa,  for  the  parpoae  of  writing  plav 
for  the  royal  tiieatres.  As  a  member  of  the  mi 
itary  order  of  Santiago  he  was  called  to  eerr 
in  quelling  the  Catalonian  rebellion  in  16^.  1 
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met  ]ui8te  he  fii^Aed  a  drama  which  he  had 
joa^h6gim(Geri(mm ds  Amor  y  Zdo%\  and  then 
joiDdd  tiie  army.  In  1649,  when  the  new  queen, 
AnnA  Mtvia  of  Austria,  made  her  entrance  into 
Madrid,  Oalderon  pranded  oyer  the  festal  ar- 
nngementSb    As  his  reputation  increased,  his 
literary  Mtivity  increased  also.  He  wrote  seon- 
kr  plajs,  au^  or  religions  plays,  odes,  songs, 
and  ballads  for  the  academies  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  u^  for  the  popular  poetical  festivals. 
In  ld51  he  entered  a  religions  order ;  in  1668  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  royal  cemetery  at  To- 
ledo; in  1663  the  king,  in  order  to  secore  his 
presence  at  Madrid  more  regularly,  appointed 
bim  chaplain  of  the  palace.    Li  the  same  year 
he  becune  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  San 
Pedro,  and  aoon  rose  to  be  its  head.    Without 
interfering  in  thei  least  with  his  labors  for  the 
tbeatre^  t&se  ecclesiastical  connections  brought 
him  oilers  for  religious  plays  fh>m  Sevule, 
Onuada,  Toledo,  and  other  influential  cities,  in 
addition  to  the  plays  which  he  regularly  nu*- 
nished  to  the  dty  of  Madrid  for  the  great  annual 
festiFal  of  Corpoa  Ohristl    like  Shakespeare, 
GalderoQ  took  little  interest  in  the  pubHcar 
tion  of  his  playS)  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  his  religions  pieces^  which  he  revised  before 
they  went  to  press.    Beside  108  eomediaSy  he 
wrote  7d  religious  plays,  or  sacramental  autos, 
and  15  M-length  religious  plays.  The  perform- 
ance of  these  took  place  in  the  afternoon  during 
nhpoaa  ftstivala  Defore   the  people  and  the 
court,  and  concluded  with  music  and  dancing. 
These  entertainments  were  organized  by  the 
cliard,  and  took  place  daily  for  a  month,  the 
regular  &eatres  being  shut,  and  the  whole  pop- 
Qlafion  being  in  the  public  streets  to  witness  the 
performances,  and  also  to  admire  the  fantastic 
%Qre8  of  giants  and  other  curious  exhibitions 
then  to  he  seen.    Oalderon^s  autos  turn  upon 
Kriptoral  and  Spanish  history.     Satan  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  the  plays,  and  Quevedo  says 
tJiat  tb  is  "  perscmage  comes  on  the  stage  dressed 
finely,  and  talks  as  if  the  theatre  were  alto- 
gether his  o¥ni.'*    Passages  of  fine  lyric  poetry 
abomid.    Que  of  the  most  important  of  the 
refigioQs  plays,  bj  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
^^ries  and  the  superior  merit  of  its  poetry, 
B  the  **  Divine  Orpheus."  Of  his  full-length  re- 
^m  plays,  the  "  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick," 
09^  its  religions  connection  with  the  patron 
B&nt  of  Ireland,  has  a  love-plot,  which  savors 
of  any  thing  but  sanctity.    His  "  Devotion  to 
the  Cross"  is  celebrated  for  its  devotional  pas- 
s>g^  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
^  ^.  von  SchlegeL    The  "Wonder-working 
Jl«gician,'»  founded  on  the  story  of  St  Oyprian, 
s  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
^  his  religious  plays,  which  include  also  one 
on  the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Indians 
^  Pern,  Aurora  in  Copaeobana.    His  secular 
^s    are    intriguhig,    like  '^Kothmg   like 
f^<»f  heroio,  like  "A Friend  Lovmgand 
]^il'"  while  a  few  are  passionately  tragical, 
^  **Love   survives  Life,"  and  the  "Phy- 
^^  of  his  own  Honor."     The  most  curi* 
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oos  historical  and  geographical  solecisms 
repeatedly  occur  in  the  plavs.  In  the  Yir- 
ffen  del  Sagrario^  a  bishop  of  the  8th  century 
gives,  upon  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  a  de- 
scription of  America,  which  was  discovered  after 
the  good  man  had  mouldered  in  his  grave  for 
700  years.  In  his  Afecto»  de  Odio  y  Amor^  tiie 
Austrian  river  Danube  is  transferred  half  way 
between  Busda  and  Sweden.  Oalderon  rel- 
ished this  conftision  more  than  any  one  in 
his  audience,  and  in  his  Lo9  Dos  AmarUes  del 
Oielo^  a  pagan  clown  of  ancient  Rome  is  be- 
ffinning  to  prate  about  friars,  as  if  friars  had  ez- 
uted  in  heathendom,  when  Oalderon  makes  him 
correct  himself;  and  with  indescribable  drollery 
in  his  manner,  the  down  adds : 

ma  no  m  bneno— 

Porqne  »an  no  vy  en  Boma  fraylea. 
>  friar,  bat  that'k  not  ilglit,~4Iiero  are  no  Mu» 
As  jtt  in  Borne. 

lITor  is  he  very  particular  about  preserving  the 
national  individuality  of  his  characters.  His 
Zenobia,  Jupangni,  Judas  Maccabsus,  &c.,  might 
as  well  have  been  brought  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  £bro,  as  on  those  of  the  Nile  or  the  Pe- 
ruvian lakes.  Like  Shakespeare,  he  sacrifices 
all  conventional  rules,  and  concentrates  his 
whole  genius  upon  the  production  of  the  ut- 
most effect  upon  the  audience,  and  in  this  he 
succeeds.  His  drama,  '^No  Monster  like  Jeal- 
ousv,"  exhibits,  next  to  Shakespeare's  Othello, 
perhaps  more  powerfully  than  any  other  drama, 
the  passion  of  Jealousy  upon  the  stage.  The 
'^  Physician  of  his  own  Honor,"  is  one  of  his 
most  popular  comedies.  The  '^  Firm-hearted 
Prince,"  and  "Life  is  a  Dream"  (included  in 
SchlegePs  translations),  are  great  favorites  on 
tiie  German  stage.  The  great  Oorneille  took 
his  BeraeliuB  from  Oalderon's  drama  of  the 
same  name;  and  his  2fb  hay  Burlae  eon  el 
Amor  suggested  to  Molidre  the  Femmee  So- 
mantes;  his  Attrohgo  FingidOy  to  Thomas  Oor- 
neille the  Feint  Aetrohgue^  from  which  Dry- 
den  took  "  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  As- 
trologer." His  "Fairy  Lady,"  "Scarf  and 
Flower,"  are  among  the  most  effective 
of  comedies.  The  "Last  Duel  in  Spain," 
"Hate  and  Love,"  and  other  plays,  were 
peculiarly  attractive  at  the  time  of  their 
representation  by  the  contemporary  allusions 
which  they  contained,  the  latter  referring 
to  Ghristina  of  Sweden.  Some  of  his  plays 
were  brought  out  with  great  pomp,  as  "  Love 
the  Greatest  Enchantment,"  in  a  floating 
theatre,  erected  on  the  artificial  waters  in  the 
ffardens  of  the  Buen  Betiro.  He  wrote  his  last 
drama,  Hado  y  Devisa^  founded  on  the  fictions 
ofBoiardoandAriosto,  in  his  81st  year.  Among 
the  dramatists  of  other  nations  who  have 
poached  most  in  Oalderon's  dramatic  fields, 
are  the  younger  Oorneille,  and  the  Italian 
G^ocso.  Severafof  his  plays  have  been  translated 
into  German,  and  some  of  them  into  other 
languages^  Many  of  them  still  maintain  their 
popularity  on  the  Spanish  stage.  Goethe 
said  of  Oalderoo,  tiiat  be  belonged  to  those 
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men  who  blend  goiins  with  the  ntmoet  com- 
mon sense.  His  character  presented  a  rare 
union  of  dignity  and  snavi^,  of  industry  and 
modesty. 

OAlJ)£BWOOD,  David,  a  Scotch  divine 
and  prominent  champion  of  Presbyterianism. 
bom  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  centnry,  diea 
in  1651.  He  underwent  imprisonment  and  exile 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Episcopacy, 
having  published  in  HoUan^  in  1628,  a  book 
against  that  form  of  Christianity,  under  the  title 
0?  AUare  DamaseeMi/m,  He  left  a  history  of 
Scotland  in  MS.,  of  which  6  volumes  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow  university, 
and  of  which  a  condensed  summary  appeared  m 
1678. 

CALDWELL  L  A  north-western  county 
of  North  Carolina,  occupied  chiefly  by  pas- 
ture lands,  but  producing  also  com  and  oats; 
area,  450  sq.  m.  A  portion  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous,  the  K.  W.  part  comprising  a  de- 
clivity of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  192,470  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
84,406  of  oatS)  and  39,813  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  4  corn  and  flour  mills,  1  liuseed  oil  manu- 
factory,  84  churches,  and  680  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1857, 
$693,819.  Fop.  in  1850,  6,817,  of  whom  1,203 
were  slaves.  Capital,  Lenoir.  II.  A  northern 
parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected  by  the  Washita, 
which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  528 
sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  com  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  productions  of  the  soiL  In  1855  it 
yielded  2,957  bales  of  cotton,  and  62,960  bushels 
of  Indian  com.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  in  1855, 
8,685,  of  whom  1,779  were  slaves*  IIL  A  cen- 
tral county  of  Texas,  named  in  honor  of 
John  Caldwell,  a  senator  of  the  Texan  republic ; 
area,  540  sq.  m.  It  has  an  undulating,  well- 
wooded  surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly 
watered  by  the  San  Marcos  river,  which  forms 
the  westem  boundary,  and  by  several  small 
creeks.  In  1857  it  contained  4,451  horses, 
valaed  at  $176,860,  and  15,244  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $89,180.  Value  of  land,  $753,620. 
The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  cotton*  Pop.  in  1856,  5,469,  of  whom 
1,381  were  staves.  Capital,  .Lockhart. 
IV.  A .  county  in  the  westem  part  of 
Kentucky,  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Cumber- 
land; area  700  sq.  m.  The  suiface  is  gener- 
ally level,  and  the  soil  produces  tobacco,  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats.  There  are  pasture  lands 
scaftered  over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant, 
and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the 
northern  part.  Organized  in  1809,  and  named 
in  honor  of  a  former  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state.  The  productions  in  1850  were  767,725 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,557  of  oats,  1,435,- 
479  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,649  of  wool.  There 
were  40  com  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  10 
distilleries^  3  large  iron  works,  2  newspaper 
offices,  30  churches,  and  670  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Value  of  land  in  1855,  $943,684. 
Pop.  in  1850,  13,048^  of  whom  8,107  were 


slaves.  Ci^itaL  Princeton.  V.  A  luvib- 
westem  coun^  oi  Missouri,  intersected  byShosI 
creek,  and  having  a  flat  surface  aud  a  rich  soil; 
area,  435  sq.  m.  It  produces  com,  wheal 
oats,  cattie,  and  swine,  and  in  1850  yielded 
12,734  bushels  of  wheat,  16,135  of  Inditti  conu 
45,740  of  oats,  and  13,691  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  2  saw  milla  and  115  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Named  in  honor  o!  Dr. 
Caldwell,  of  Transylvania  univernty,  Kentucky. 
Pop.  in  1856,  3,626,  of  whom  197  were 
slaves.    Capital,  Kingston* 

CALDWELL,  a  post  vill^e  in  Warren  oa, 
K  T.  It  stands  in  we  midst  of  a  betatiM  a&d 
picturesque  region  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
George,  is  much  visited  by  tourists,  and  con- 
tains 1  or  2  large  and  fiftvorite  hotels.  L  steam- 
boat plies  between  it  and  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  Fort  WiDiam 
Henry,  and  Fort  George,  memorable  in  the 
Frendi  and  revolutionaxy  wars.  Fop.  of  the 
township  in  1855,  880. 

CALDWELL,  Chablks,  an  eminent  American 
physician,  born  in  Caswell  cc,  N.  C,  May  H 
1772,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  9, 1868.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  officer  who  had  emigra- 
ted to  ^is  country,  and  ultimately  settled  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom.    While  his 

Earents  remained  in  that  remote  district,  Charles 
ibored  under  great  educational  diaadvantagea, 
but  after  they  had  removed  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  he  made  such  progress  in  learpins 
that  when  a  very  young  man  he  was  qualified 
to  become  a  teacher,  and  took  charge  of  a  sem- 
inary at  a  place  called  Bnow  Creek,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Bushy  mountains,  and  subseqaentlj 
of  the  Centre  institute,  both  in  his  native  state. 
While  instructing  others,  however,  he  did  not 
neglect  himself;  but^  assiduously  pursuing  his 
own  studies,  early  acquired  that  taste  for  science 
which  he  ever  afterward  displayed.    Having 
hesitated  some  time  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
bar,  he  at  last  determined  to  abandon  both,  and 
to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine  in  prefer- 
ence to  either.    An  obscure  practitioner  at  Salis- 
bury was  his  first  master  in  this  profession.  In 
1792  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  joined  the 
medical  classes  of  the  university,  which  were 
then  sustained  by  the  talents  and  reputation 
of  Shippen,  Wistar,  and  Rush.    Here  he  ajh 
plied   himself  earnestly   to   both  study  snd 
practice,    and   during    the    yellow   fever  of 
1793,   particularly   djstinguiahed   himself  dt 
ability,  courage,  and  zeaL     At  the  outbreak  of 
^e  whiskey  insurrection,  he  was  appointed  sor- 
geon  to  a  brigade  and  acoompanied  it  to  u^o 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  announced  that  the  insuirection  had  snh- 
sided,  the  troops  retired,  and  a  military  banquet 
was  given  by  the  army  at  which  Surgeon  Cald- 
well delivered  an  address  that  elicited  a  flatty* 
ing  compliment  from  Alexander  Hamilton,   i^ 
1796  he  produced  his  first  literary  work,  a  trans- 
lation of  Blumenbach's  "  Elements  of  Physiolo- 
gy," fh)m  the  Latin.    In  1814  he  succeeded 
Nicholas  Biddle  as  editor  of  the  »Port  Folio,'' 
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tovhkfalie  M78  now  effldenof  hj  Lis  tal«nt8 
aDdeneray.  In  1816  he  edited  Gnllen's  ^' Prao- 
tioe  of  ^jAOf^  whfle  at  the  same  time  he  fiDed 
the  chair  of  natoral  histoxy  in  the  nnlTenily 
of  TeiaajlYBXivEL  In  1819  he  published  his 
"life  and  Oampidgns  of  General  Greene,*'  the 
most  importint  and  valuable  of  all  his  biograph- 
ical works,  and  soon  after  remoTed  to  Kentaeky 
to  fill  tlie  chair  of  medicine  and  dinioal  prac- 
tice at  the  Transy^lyania  tndTersity,  Lexington. 
Li  1820  he  made  a  tonr  in  Europe  in  order  to 
porchase  htxHa  and  philosophioiu  apparatus  for 
tibat  iostitntion*  In  18$7  he  broke  off  his  con- 
nodioQ  with  the  TVanaylvania  uniyersity,  to  es- 
tabMin  the  city  of  Louiaville  a  medical  in- 
stitatef  hot  in  conae<iuence  of  a  misunderstand- 
ii^  with  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  from 
omoeinlM  by  the  board  of  managers.  He 
passed  his  Utter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  his  autobiography  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  and  is  a  daguerreotype 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author.  His  prin- 
dpal  literary  works  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  ^Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Horace 
HoUey ;  and  Bachtiar  NarM\  or  ^  The  Royal 
Poandlmg^  a  Persian  tale,  trandated  from  the 
AiaWc" 

CALDWELL,  Howabd  H.,  a  Kvfaur  Ameri- 
can poeL  bom  in  Kewberry,  S.  0.,  Sept  20, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college 
in  1851,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and 
aiooe  that  time  has  practised  his  profession  in 
Colmbia.  In  1858  he  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "OHatta,  and  other  Poems."  The  chief 
poem  of  the  coUeolion  is  a  romance  of  the 
American  aborigines,  and  several  of  the  others 
aretranalsdons.  He  has  contributed  frequently 
totheperiodicalsof  the  South,  andanewvolume 
wpoemajftom  his  pen  was  published  in  1858. 

CALDWELL,  Rxv.  Jamss,  an  American  revo- 
lutionary patriot,  bom  in  April,  1784,  at  a  settle* 
n»Dt  cabed  Cub  creek,  in  what  is  now  Charlotte 
^•^Va.,  was  killed  by  a  British  soldier,  Kov.  24^ 
^781.  He  graduated  at  the  college  of  Few  Jer- 
^in  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  then  large 
^d  important  IVesbyterian  congregation  at 
^^lizabetbtown.  In  March.  1768,  he  was  married 
to  IfisB  Hannah  Ogden,  of  ITewark,  a  lady  whose 
tn^c  &te  has  made  her  name  f«mX[\tLT  to  all 
'Naders  of  American  history.  During  the  pro- 
gR9B  of  the  differences  between  the  mother 
comitrj  and  the  ooianies,  which  immediately 
P^teed^  the  war,  he  warmly  espoused  the 
^M9e  of  the  people,  and  by  his  personal  influ- 
^  "^  eloqrience  encouraged  and  hicreased 
tw  spirit  of  resistance.  When  hostilities-aotu- 
«^  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
^  Jeraej  hue,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  with 
«io8e  ^rtions  of  the  American  army  which 
f*«e$8ivdy  oocopied  that  state;  he  accom- 
panied the  Jersey  brigade  to  the  northern  lines. 
*Qd  ia  addition  to  his  other  duties  performed 
«i08e  of  commissary  for  some  time.  There  was, 
probably,  no  other  man  in  New  Jersey  whose 
™ence  with  the  people  was  so  grea^  and  to 
*nose  i^peals  they  responded  so  readily  and 


effeofavely.  He  was  consequently  the  object  of 
hatred  and  persecution  to  the  British  and  toriea, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  whidi  he 
was  continually  exposed  he  removed  his  famUy 
to  Oonneoticut  Farms,  a  small  village  about  8 
miles  further  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  enemy  were  then  in  possession  of  New 
York  and  Staten  Island,  whence  they  made 
frequent  incursions  to  New  Jersey,  on  which 
occasions  the  beU  of  Oaldwell^s  church  was 
always  used  to  sound  the  alarm  and  arouse  the 
country.  On  Jan.  25.  1780,  one  of  these 
marauding  parties,  consisting  of  600  regular 
troops  and  a  large  number  of  tones,  surprised 
the  picket  guard  at  Elizabethtown,  captured  2 
minors,  2  captains,  and  42  privates,  plundered 
the  inhabitants,  and  bumea  the  town-house, 
Oaldwell's  church,  and  a  private  residence.  It 
is  but  just  to  sav,  however,  that  the  torch  was 
applied  to  the  church  by  a  tory,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  who,  when  he  saw  the  building 
wrapped  in  names,  expressed  his  regret  that 
^  the  blaok-coated  rebel,  Gald  well,  was  not  then 
in  his  pulpit.'^  The  detachment  immediately  re- 
treated, without  loss,  to  Staten  island,  where 
Gen.  Enyphausen  was  in  command.  Having 
received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent 
mutiny  of  the  Oonneoticut  line,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral discontent  which  was  said  to  be  prevalent 
in  New  Jersey,  the  latter  projected  an  expedi- 
tion which  left  the  islana  during  the  niAt  of 
June  5, 1780,  and  landed  atElizabethtownroint 
before  dawn  on  the  following  morning.  It  was 
composed  of  about  5,000  regular  troops,  with 
17  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Sterling;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
such  an  impodng  array  would  be  sufficient  to 
terrify  the  rebels,  encouraffe  the  loyalists,  and 
restore  the  Jerseymen  to  their  allegiance.  As 
the  column  approached  the  village  of  Elizabeth- 
town,  it  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  darkness 
by  a  sentinel,  who  gave  a  challenge  which  was 
unanswered,  and  he  immediately  fired  at  random 
into  the  moving  mass.  The  shot,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  mortal,  took  effect  in  the  thigh 
of  Gen.  Sterling,  who  was  carried  back  to 
Staten  inland,  and  Knyphausen  himself  took 
command,  llie  march  was  resumed,  but  the 
alarm  had  been  given  and  the  Jersey  regiment 
at  Elizabethlmni,  under  OoL  Dayton,  were 
ready  to  oppose  their  progress.  Being  too  few 
in  number  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  they 
retired  in  good  order,  skirmiahingoccasionally, 
until  they  reached  Oonneoticut  Sarins,  where 
they  were  met  bv  the  Jersey  brigade  under 
Gen.  Maxwell  and  some  militia  of  the  country 
who  had  hastily  assembled,  and  a  sharp  action 
ensued.  The  invaders  being  reinforced  by  a 
second  division  wludi  had  just  arrived  from 
Staten  island,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
artillery,  were  enabled  to  force  their  way  some 
8  miles  nirther  on  the  road  toward  Morristown, 
where  Washington  had  his  camp.  Before 
reaching  the  village  of  Springfield  they  found 
that  intelligence  of  their  movements  had  been 
sent  to  head-quarters;  that  all  necessary  ar- 
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rangementB  had  been  made  for  the  defence  of 
the  Tillage;  and  that  Waahington  had  moyed 
forward  in  person,  and  was  strongly  posted  in 
the  passes  of  the  Short  Hills,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  Springfield  and  commanding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Morristown.  Finding  it  mapoesible 
to  proceed  farther,  they  oonmienoed  a  retreat, 
in  which  they  sofTered  severely  from  the 
militia,  who  took  advantage  of  every  tree  and 
fence  which  oonld  famish  an  ambosh.  Irritated 
at  tiie  onezpeoted  and  obstinate  resistance 
made  by  the  Jersev  troops  and  yeomamy,  the 
British  beg^  to  bom  the  hooses  and  pillage 
tiie  property  of  the  villagers  at  Conneoticat 
Farms.  In  one  of  the  hooses  was  the  family  of 
Mr.  Caldwell,  whose  wife  had  retired  to  a 
back  room,  with  her  2  yoongest  children— one 
an  infant  in  her  arms — ^where  she  was  engaged 
in  prayerj  when  a  masket  was  discharged 
through  the  window.  Two  balls  stnick  her  in 
the  breast,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  floor.  The 
diarch  was  already  in  flames,  and  the  parson- 
age was  aboat  to  be  set  on  flre  when  her  corpse 
was  discovered  by  a  yoang  American  officer,  in 
the  British  service,  who  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  destraction  of  tiie  building,  and  obtain- 
ed permisaon  from  the  commanding  officer  to 
remove  the  remains  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity. The  odium  which  attached  to  the 
perpetration  of  this  ruthless  murder  was  so 
miiversaUy  expressed,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
popular  mind  was  so  injurious  to  the  royalists, 
that  they  insisted  it  was  the  result  of  a  chance 
shot  from  the  cross  flringof  the  contending 
parties,  while  the  Americans  declared  it  to  be 
the  deliberate  act  of  a  British  soldier.  There 
are,  however,  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
the  deed  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  who,  for 
some  reason,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity 
against  his  employer.  Upon  thb  oooasion  he 
joined  the  enemy  and  accompanied  them  on 
their  retreat.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  on  duty  in 
Washington's  camp^  and,  after  passing  a  night 
of  anxious  oncertainty,  he  procured  a  flag  on 
the  following  morning  and  went  to  Connecticut 
Farms,  where  his  worst  fears  were  at  once  con- 
firmed.— On  June  28,  Gen.  Knyphausen  made 
a  second  incursion  with  about  5,000  troops.  On 
this  occasion  he  passed  over  the  same  route  to 
Springfield,  where  a  battle  was  fought.  Though 
the  enemy  were  defeated  in  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition,  they  succeeded  in  burning 
the  village.  Among  the  most  active  in  ti^e 
fight  was  the  chaplain  CaldwelL  There  Is  a 
tradition,  well  authenticated,  that  in  the  hottest 
period  of  the  action  the  wadding  of  a  portion 
of  the  Jersey  infantry  gave  out,  which  fact 
being  communicated  to  Caldwell,  he  rode  to 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  hastily  collecting 
the  Dsalm  and  hynm  books  which  were  in  the 
building,  he  distributed  them  to  the  soldiers  with 
the  exhortation,  **Now  put  Watts  into  them, 
boys  1"  The  British  were  finally  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps,  which  they  did  with  all 
possible  rapidity,  followed  and  harassed  as 


before  by  the  Jersey  militia.— In  1781  a  oom- 
miBsariat  of  prisoners  was  established  at  Mzft- 
bethtown,  and  a-small  vessel  with  thepriyilege 
of  a  flag  made  weekly  trips  between  thatjpk^e       l 
and  the  British  head-quarters  at  New  TorL       | 
On  Nov.  24  Mr.  Caldwell  went  to  the  Point, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  lady  who 
was  expected  as  a  passenger,  or  to  execate  a 
commission  for  her.    finding  that  tiie  veasel 
had  arrived,  he  went  on  board  and  soon  retora* 
ed  with  a  small  package,  which  he  was  carrying 
toward  his  chaise  when  he  was  hailed  by  James 
Morgan,  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  ordered  to      i 
deliver  the  package  for  examination.  He  replied 
that  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady  for  whom  it 
had  been  placed  in  his  charge;  and  it  appears 
that  he  was  really  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
among  which  were  the  prohibited  articles  of 
tea,  mustard,  and  pins.    The  order  was  lepe&t- 
ed,  when  Mr.  Calawell  turned  away  and  was 
leaving  the  sentinel  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said, 
of  returning  the  package  to  the  vessel,  when 
the  soldier  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot   In 
oomplianoe  with  the  popular  demand  tne  senti- 
nel was  delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
was  tried  for  the  crime  of  murder  at  a  court 
held  in   the  Presbyterian   meeting-house  at 
Westfield.  the  township  adjoining  Elizabetli- 
town.    His  defence  upon  the  trial  was  that  he 
conmdtted  the  act  in  obedience  to  orders,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  sentinel   The 
plea  was  unavailing;  he  was  condemned  and 
bulged,  Jan.  29, 1782.  The  remains  of  Hr.  Cald- 
well and  of  his  wife  were  interred  in  the  ^ve- 
vard  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Eliia- 
bethtown,  and  a  costly  marble  monument  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory  by  the  citizens  of 
that  town,  on  the  64th  anniversaxy  of  the  death 
of  the  ^'soldier  parson." 

CALDWELL,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  first  prerident 
of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  was  bom 
at  Leamington,  New  Jersey,  April  21,  1773, 
died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  27, 1885,  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  college^  where,  in 
1791,  he  pronounced  the  salutatory  Latin  ora- 
tion. From  this  period  tiU  1796  he  acted  as 
tutor  at  Princeton,  but  then  an  event  oocQired 
which  hud  the  foundation  of  his  fdture  distinc- 
tion and  usefulness.  The  humble  tutor  ttss 
chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  principal  professor  at 
the  infant  univernty  of  North  Calrolina,  and 
henceforward  his  destinies  were  bound  up  with 
those  of  that  institution.  Under  his  tutelage 
the  new  universitv  grew  and  flourished,  and  in 
1804^  as  a  proof  that  his  services  and  devotion 
were  appreciated,  he  was  made  first  president 
by  the  trustees.  For  nearly  40  years  he  re- 
mained in  connection  with  the  nniversity)  ^ 
his  government  of  it  during  that  long  period 
ezdted  the  admiration  of  Ms  contemporaries) 
and  proved  the  source  of  its  present  prosperity. 
He  it  was  who  chiefly  digested  and  arranged  its 
educational  systems,  framed  its  constitution, 
and  laid  down  rules  of  discipline  for  the  con- 
trol of  its  alumm.  In  1824  Dr.  Caldwell  went 
to  Europe  to  select  books  for  the  library,  to 
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fbrm  Cftbinets,  and  to  procure  valimble  philo- 
GopMcal  apparatas.  In  1828  he  was  attacked 
hj  a  disease  which  filled  his  latter  days  with 
snffering,  and  which,  after  tormenting  him 
for  7  years^  ultimately  carried  him  off.  Ihongh 
Dr.  Galdwell*8  fame  mostly  arises  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  university  of  North  Carolina, 
jet  his  letters  under  the  pseudonym  of  ^  Oarl- 
ton,^  on  railroads  and  internal  improvements, 
demonstrate  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  outside  world.  His  most  im- 
portant Kterary  work  is  an  elementary  "Trea- 
tise on  Geometry,''  which  appeared  in  1822. 
Dr.  Oaldwell  was  an  able  mathematician  %nd  a 
profonod  theologian,  but  his  favorite  maxim 
was  *^ facta  non  verba,'*^  and  it  is  <^iefly  as  a 
man  of  aodon  in  ihe  capacity  of  tutelary  guar- 
dian of  the  North  Oarolma  university  that  he  is 
known  to  us. 

G^iLEDONL/L  a  mountainous  but  fertile 
conntjrin  the  N.  E.  part  of  Vermont;  area, 
650  sq.  m.  The  Connecticut  river  forms  its  8. 
S.  boondaiy,  and  several  small  streams  within 
its  limits  fornish  water  power  for  a  number  of 
8&W  and  grist  mUls.  Maple  sugar  is  produced 
in  this  ooonty  in  greater  quantities  than  in 
ahnost  any  oUier  in  the  United  States.  Pota- 
toea,  oatB|  and  hay  are  the  other  staples.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  62,561  bushels  of 
wheat,  95,889  of  Indian  com,  218,786  of  oats, 
SeSjSU  ol  potatoes,  and  186.790  pounds  of 
wool  There  were  19  com  ana  flour  millfli  100 
saw  mills,  15  woollen  &ctoriee,  19  tanneries,  1 
ironibnndeiy,  2  newspaper  ojfices,  49  churdies, 
snd  7,361  pupils  att^ding  public  schools. 
There  are  some  sulphur  springs,  and  abundance 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Organized  in  1792. 
Ctoital,  Danvifle.     Pop.  in  1860,  28,696. 

CALEDONIA  is  the  name  given  by  the  Bo- 
ffisns  to  the  northern  part  of  Bcotiand.  beyond 
tbeGIota  and  Bodotria,  the  modern  Olyde  and 
Forth,  which  formed  we  boundaries  of  their 
?ttmnce.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  who  be- 
lieiyes  its  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  red- 
dish hair  and  large  hmbs,  to  be  a  people  from 
Gcnnany.  A«prioola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain 
(79-85),  was  the  first  Boman  general  who  came 
in  contact  with  them ;  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
«pe^tion,  he  penetrated  with  an  army  beyond 
^  Bodotria,  assosted  by  a  coasting  fleet;  but 
the  detemnned  resistance  of  the  barbarians,  and 
&6  repulse  of  the  9th  legion,  attacked  by  night, 
ccmpdled  him  to  retom.  In  the  next  year  he 
came  agam,  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Qrampian 
om^  and  routed  80,000  Caledonians,  under  Gal- 
gaoB,  their  chiet  whichbloody  victory  has  found 
•lively  description  in  Taoitus's  life  of  this  hero. 
m  the  ensomg  night  the  flying  barbarians  bum- 
^  their  rode  dwellings  and  disappeared;  and 
Agrioola  soon  returned  to  the  south  of  the 
nrcn,  and  fortified  their  line  for  the  defence  of 
ui«  Boman  province.  The  emperors  Hadrian, 
istonxnus,  and  Severus,  strengthened  the  nat- 
^  boondary  with  walls  and  ramparts  against 
^frequent  incuredons  of  the  Oaiedonian  bar- 
nrisDs,  flffcenrard  known  under  the  name  of 


Picts  and  Joined  by  Scots  from  Ireland.  When 
the  Romans,  unable  to  defend  Britain,  left  it  to 
its  fate,  the  inhabitants  called  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(449)  to  their  aid  against  their  northern  neigh- 
bors. The  power  of  the  Picts  was  broken  (869) 
by  the  Scots,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
country. 

OALEDONIAK  OANAL,  in  Sootiand,  ooun- 
ties  of  Inverness  and  Argyle,  connects  the 
North  with  the  Irish  sea,  extending  from  Hur- 
ray frith  through  Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy, 
in  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia,  to  Loch  £iL 
The  total  lengtii  is  60^  miles,  of  which  the  lochs 
compose  87^.  The  canal  was  begun  in  1803, 
and  opened  for  navigation  about  the  close  of 
1823.  The  government  appropriations  to  this 
work  between  1808  and  1847  amounted  to  over 
£1,200^0. 

OAlEF,  Kobxrt,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
died  at  Roxbury,  April  13,  1719.  He  lived 
when  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  persecution 
were  prevalent  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  his  steady  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.  Ho 
wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Ootton  Mather's 
"Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,"  which 
he  entitied  "More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World,"  and  which  was  issued  f^m  a  London 
press  in  1700.  His  book  was  denounced  from 
the  pulpit  and  in  pamphlets,  and  was  even  pub- 
licly burned  in  tiie  yard  of  Harvard  college. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  popular  sentiment 
changed  m  this  respect,  and  the  opinions  which 
Oalef  had  upheld  became  prevalent 

O  ALEMBOURG,  a  French  word  for  a  pun,  or 
a  witticism,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  by 
the  Germans  to  a  Westphalian  count  of  the 
name  of  Oalemberg,  who  blundered  whenever 
he  attempted  to  speak  French.  According  to 
other  autnorities,  the  term  is  derived  from  a 
fiicetious  Parisian  apothecary  whose  name  was 
Calembourg. 

CALENDAR  is  a  method  of  numbering  and 
arranging  days,  we^,  months,  and  years,  or  a 
mechanical  contrivance  for  registering  that 
arrangement.  The  day  is  a  natural  division  of 
time  vaiyhig  slightiy  in  its  length,  but  so  slight- 
ly that  a  dock  keeping  mean  or  avera^  time 
seldom  differs  15  minutes  from  the  time  as 
given  by  the  sun.  Civilized  nations  usually 
commence  the  day  at  midnight,  and  count  2 
periods  of  12  hours  each  hi  the  day.  Astrono- 
mers and  navigators  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
conmience  the  day  at  noon,  and  number  the 
hours  from  1  to  24.— -The  week  is  not  a  natural 
division  of  time,  although  4  weeks  are  nearly  a 
lunation,  and  many  periods  in  the  animal  econ- 
my,  such  as  the  incubation  of  dggs,  correspond 
singularly  with  weeks.  The  use  of  the  week  in 
eastern  nations  from  time  immemorial  is  bv 
some  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  divine  conunano, 
as  recorded  by  Moses,  and  by  others  to  the 
number  of  conspicuous  planets.  Our  common 
names  for  the  days  of  the  week  are  Saxon  in 
form,  but  evidentiy  were  borrowed  originally 
from  some  eastern  nation,  as  the  gods  to  whom 
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eaolidayisooofleorated  oorreepond  in  oliamoter 
to  those  to  whom  the  days  were  consecrated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins^hen  they  adopted  the 
week  from  the  East.  The  Greeks  and  Bomanfl 
originally  had  no  weeks. — ^The  Greeks  divided 
the  month  into  3  equal  decades,  the  Bomans 
into  8  very  unequal  periods.  The  length  of  the 
month  waa  suggested,  as  the  word  shows,  by 
the  moon,  which  completes  h^r  changes  in  about 
30  days.  But  inasmuch  as  the  solar  year  does 
not  consist  of  an  even  number  of  lunar  months, 
tiie  months  have  in  most  nations  become 
fixed  periods  of  30  or  81  days.  The  length  of 
the  months  in  most  civilized  nations  has  been 
copied  from  the  Bomans.  No  nation  has,  how- 
ever, followed  l^e  singular  division  which  the 
Bomans  made  in  the  month  by  means  of  3  days. 
The  first  day  bein^  called  the  calends,  and  the 
18th  or  15th  the  ides,  the  nones  were  the  0th 
day  before  the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the 
month  were  numbered  from  the  next  succeed* 
ing  calends,  nones,  or  ides.  The  day,  for  in** 
stance,  which  we  call  Feb.  19,  they  called  the 
11th  before  the  calends  of  March. — ^The  solar 
year  £b  a  natural  period,  formerly  measured  by 
the  interval  between  2  successive  vernal  equir 
noxes.  If  the  civil  year  corresponds  with  the 
solar,  the  seasons  of  the  year  wul  always  come 
ftt  the  same  period.  But  in  early  times  the 
Boman  pontifrs  regulated  the  length  of  the  civil 
year  so  imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Offisar  the  spring  occurred  in  what  the  calen- 
dar called  summer.  Offisar,  with  the  help  of 
Sosigenes,  reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  C, 
and  introduced  our  present  arrangement  of 
having  8  years  of  865  days  followed  by  oneof 
366,  divi(Hng  the  year  into  months  nearly  as  at 
present  The  irregularity  of  alternation  in  the 
months  of  80  and  81  days  was  introduced  a  few 
years  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus, 

giving  his  month  of  August  as  many  days  as  Ju- 
us  Gffisar^s  month  of  July.  The  additional  day 
was  given  in  leap  year  to  February,  by  calling 
the  5th  day  before  the  calends  of  March  a 
second  6th ;  whence  leap  year  is  still  called  in 
the  almanacs  bissextile  year.  This  calendar  of 
Julius  C(Bsar  is  stlQ  used  in  theBussian  empire, 
and  was  in  use  in  all  Europe  until  1582. 
Its  error  consists  in  making  the  year  365^  days, 
which  is  about  11  minutes  too  much,  an  error 
which  has  now  amounted  to  about  12  days. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  by  a  brief  ordered  Oct.  5, 
1682,  to  be  called  the  15th,  and  that  the  years 
1700,  1800,  and  1900  should  not  be  accounted 
leap  years.  This  is  called  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar.— ^The  most  intricate  matter  in  the  calendar 
is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  governing  the  mov- 
able feasts.  The  council  of  Nice  ordidned  in 
the  year  825  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated 
on  the  Ist  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  that 
occurs  on  or  next  after  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  The  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  by 
the  7  leading  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  being 
placed  against  Jan.  1.  The  dominical  letter  for  the 

gear  is  the  letter  which  will  then  come  against 
unday.    The  solar  cycle  is  a  period  which  r^ 


stores  the  Ist  day  of  the  year  to  the  same  day 
of  the  week,  by  means  of  which  we  can  of 
course  find  the  dominical  letter  for  any  year, 
and  therefore  tell  what  day  of  the  week  it  was 
or  will  be  at  any  g^ven  date.    The  lunar  cyde 
is  a  period  which  restores  the  new  moon  to  the 
same  day  of  the  month.    The  golden  number 
indicates  the  place  of  any  given  year  in  the 
lunar  cyde,  so  that  by  means  of  it  we  can  tell 
on  what  day  of  March  the  full  mocm  falls^  aod      | 
^us  find  Easter  day.    The  Gregorian  calendar, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  soon  adopted  in  the 
Catholic  states.     In  the  Protestant  states  of     I 
Germany  it  was  but  partially  adopted  in  1700, 
and  not  wholly  until  1774.    The  change  from     j 
Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was  made  by 
act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  Sept.  11(52, 
the  8d  of  the  month  being  called  the  Uth. 
—The  ancient  Egyptians  Chaldeans,  PeTS&ans, 
Syrians.  Phoenicians,  and  Carthaginians,  each 
began  tiieir  y  ear  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (about 
Sept.  22).   The  Jews  alBO  began  their  civil  year 
at  that  time,  but  in  their  «ccle£iastical  reckon- 
ing the  year  dated  from  the  vernal  eqninoi 
(about  March  22).    The  b^nnin^  of  the  year 
among  the  Greeks  was  at  the  winter  solfitioe 
(about  Deo.  22)  before  the  time  of  Meton,  and 
at  the  summer  solstice  (about  June  22),  after 
Meton.    The  Greek  astronomers  had  a  aolar 
year  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the  months  of 
which  they  gave  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiaa 
The  Boman  year  from  the  time  of  Numa  began 
at  the  winter  solstice.    It  was  not  probably  the 
original  purpose  of  Ciesar  to  change  this  time 
of  Uie  commencement  of  the  year,  and  his  mo- 
tive for  delaying  it  several  days  till  Jan.  1 
was,  doubtless,  the  desire  to  make  the  first  year 
of  the  reformed  calendar  begin  with  the  day  of 
the  niew  moon.    Among  ^  Latin  Christian 
nations  there  were  7  different  dates  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year :  March  1 ;  Jan.  1 ;  Dm- 
25 ;  March  25  (beginning  the  year  more  than  9 
months  sooner  than  we  do,  this  was  called  the 
Pisan   oalculationf  and  though   unknown  in 
Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  was  followed  in 
several  states  till  1745);  March  25  (begimuiM; 
the  year  nearly  8  months  later  than  we  do : 
this  was  called  the  Florentine  oalcolation,  and 
was  much  in  use  from  the  10th  century  till 
1745) ;  at  Easter;  and  on  Jan.  1.  (but  one  year 
in  advance  of  us).  In  France  the  year  began  in 
general  at  March  1,  under  the  Merovingians;  at 
Vec,  25,  under  the  Carloving^aDs;  andatEa^'i 
under  the  Capetians.    By  edict  of  CharleaUM 
in  1564,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  ordered 
at  Jan.  1. '  In  England,  from  the  14th  centuiy 
till  the  change  of  style  in  1762,  the  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  year  began  at  March  25,  though 
it  was  not  uncommon  in  writing  to  reckon  it 
from  Jan  1.    After  the  change  was  adopted 
in  1752,  events  which  had  occurred  inJan^ 
Feb..  and  before  March  25,  of  the  old  legal  7^ 
would,  according  to  the  new  arrangement,  be 
reckoned  in  the  next  subsequent  year.    Tbns 
the  revolution  of  1688  occorred  in  Feb.  of  that 
legal  year,  or,  as  we  should  now  Sfl^^,  in  Feb. 
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1$89,  md  H  was  ftt  <me  time  onstomarj  to  write 
the  date  thos:  Feb.  168}.— The  year  of  the 
French  revoliitionary  calendar,  which  was  in- 
Btitoted  in  1792,  began  with  Bept  22.  It  eon- 
fuM  of  12  months  of  80  davs  each,  with  6 
nored  dajs  at  the  end  devoted  to  festivals,  and 
called  the  $an$euloUide9,  The  months  were 
divided  into  8  decades  of  10  days  each.  Every 
period  of  4  years  was  termed  a  J^aneiadd^  and 
was  tenninated  by  8  instead  of  6  festival  days. 
The  more  accurate  adjustment  was  arranged 
woordiiig  to  the  Gregorian  regolation  for  leap 
year,  llie  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored  in 
{"ranee,  Jan.  1,  1806,— -The  andent  northern 
satiott  of  Eorope  began  their  year  from  the 
▼inter  solstice.  In  the  era  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  in  nse  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  ana 
in  RoBBiatfll  the  time  of  Peter  the  Cbrea^  the 
dvH  year  began  with  Sept.  1.,  and  Uie  ecdedas- 
tical  sometimes  with  March  21,  and  sometimes 
with  April  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan year  la  not  at  any  fixed  time,  but  retrogrades 
throoj^  the  different  seasons  of  the  solar  year. 
Among  most  of  the  peopled  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  year  is  Innar,  and  begins  with  the  first 
qnaner  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  the  begin- 
mng  of  December. — Among  the  Peravians  the 
yearhegaa  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among 
the  MexieaBs  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  year 
of  the&nner  was  lunar,  and  was  divided  into 
4  equal  parta  bearing  the  names  of  their  4  prin- 
eqMl  feettvals,  instituted  in  honor  of  their  4 
trinities  allegorical  of  the  seasons.  The  Mex- 
icans had  a  year  of  860  days  and  5  supplement- 
iiydays.  They  divided  it  into  18  months  of 
20  daya»  and  had  a  leap  year. 

CAL£2n)£BING,  the  process  of  finishing  cot^ 
ton  and  linen  goods  by  passing  the  cloth  between 
Boooth  cylmders^  which  are  made  to  revolve 
in  contact.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
nhseqaent  operations  of  doth-lapping,  or  fold- 
vig  the  doth,  and  paddng  it.  all  which  are  con- 
dnotedin  the  same  estaUishment.  The  busi- 
ness also  connected  with  the  shipment  of  the 
goods  18  all  considered  a  part  of  that  of  the 
palender  houses.  Paper  as  well  as  cloth  is  sub- 
jected to  the  finiflhing  process  of  calendering, 
uwm  be  described  in  the  article  Papbb.  The 
BttDs  calender  is  applied  to  the  machine  com- 
pising  the  rolleni  which  smooth  the  woven 
^^biiflaw  Before  passing  the  dotl^  between  them, 
tt»  essential  that  such  as  is  designed  for  cal- 
ico {^mdog  should  be  subjected  to  the  singe- 
ing prooees^  in  order  to  remove  the  loose  fibres 
cr  down;  and  it  is  common  to  subject  most 
goods  to  this  operation.  It  consists  in  drawing 
^  doth  rapidly  over  a  horizontal  gas-pipe, 
voog  whidi  numerous  litUe  apertures  extend 
mastraightline,  so  that  the  gas^  ignited,  givesa 
uogfineof  flame  equal  to  the  width  of  the  doth, 
^ther  pipe,  placed  over  this  and  exhausted 
«&r,  draws  in  the  flame  through  the  goods  as 
^  paas  between  the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose 
wB  are  burned  out  without  igniting  the  fabric, 
^movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  8  feet  in 
>  noQDd.    Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are 


extangnished  as  the  cloth  immediately  passes 
between  2  rubbers  placed  in  front  of  the  line 
of  flame.  A  ydlow  color  like  that  of  nankeen 
is  produced  by  this  process,  which  requires 
to  DC  removed  by  bleaching,  before  printing. 
— ^As  the  goods  are  received  by  the  calen- 
derer,  they  are  commonly  first  dampened, 
sometimes  by  passing  them  over  the  surfince 
of  water.  The^olds  and  creases  are  thus 
partially  removdP  and  the  doth  is  better 
prepared  for  the  succeeding  operations.  The 
smootlung  and  polishing  by  tiie  calender  is 
similar  in  effect  to  the  q>eration  of  the  do- 
mestic smoothing  iron,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
the  mangle;  but,  applied  to  the  enormous 
(quantities  of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  cotton  and 
unen  nulla,  it  must  be  conducted  with  most 
effident  machinery.  The  objects  to  be  attained 
are.  rendering  the  8ur£ace  of  the  fabric  smooth 
and  even  by  the  removal  of  all  wrinkles,  the 
flattening  down  of  all  knots  and  other  imper- 
fections^ and  the  spreading  of  the  threads  so 
as  to  give  them  a  flattened  form,  and  the  tex- 
ture the  appearance  of  doseness  and  strength. 
The  polish  upon  cotton  goods  called  ghiring,  is 
produced  by  the  friction  they  receive  in  this 
process.  Calendering  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the'  fabric  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed.  Lawns  and  muslins  of  light  texture 
are  smoothed  in  light  machines  not  heated,  and 
with  moderate  pressure,  there  being  no  objec- 
tion to  their  threads  retaining  the  cylindrical 
form,  and  the  fabric  its  open  texture.  On  the , 
other  hand,  the  fabrics,  which  are  to  go  to  the  cal- 
ico-printer to  receive  the  first  hnpreesion  by  the 
block,  require  a  high  pressure,  and  sometimes 
to  be  passed  twice  through  the  rollers.  But 
those  which  have  already  been  partially  col- 
ored, and  are  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colors, 
must  not  reoeive  that  stiffness  of  finish  which 
will  prevent  tihe  cloth  being  stretched  one  way 
or  the  other,  whenever  it  mav  require  slight 
changes  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact  adjust- 
ment of  the  grounding  blocks  to  the  outlines  of 
the  colors  already  applied.— The  smoothing 
calender  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
from  Flanders  and  Holland  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots.  It  has  been  improved 
in  Lancashire  by  substituting  rollers  nu^e  of 
pasteboard  disks  for  8  of  the  5  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  machine,  which  8  were  pre- 
viously constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 
quently liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  other  2  are 
hollow  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  constructed  of 
metal  2  inches  thick  surrounding  the  internal 
cavity  of  4  inches  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a 
diameter  of  8  inches.  The  cavity  admitsof  the 
introduction  ofa  red-hot  roller  or  of  steam.  The 
pasteboard  oylmders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones 
of  the  dimensions  given  are  2  of  20  inches  diam- 
eter, and  1  of  14  inches.  They  are  placed  in  a 
strong  upright  iron  firame,  the  small  cylinder  in 
the  middle  and  an  iron  one  above  and  below  it,  re- 
volving as  a  cylindrical  smoothing  iron  between 
the  2  pasteboard  <^lisders  which  take  the  pUce 
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of  the  domestic  ironing  board  ot  table  with  its 
cover  of  cloth.  The  pq)er  rollers  are  very  in- 
geniood J  oontrived  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the 
vooden  ones,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  to 
the  cloth.  Bet  like  a  wheel  upon  its  axle,  a 
didc  of  cast-iron  at  the  end  of  a  strong  iron 
bar  is  perforated  with  6  holes  near  its  dccom- 
ference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to  pass  through. 
€b*cidar  pli^  or  thick  pasteboard,  an  inch 
hu^  in  diameter  than  thett;ended  roller,  are 
next  laid  upon  this  disk ;  the/  are  fiunished 
with  holes  for  the  axle  and  the  iron  rods.  The 
pile  is  continued  to  a  length  as  much  exceeding 
that  intended  for  the  rdler  as  the  pasteboard 
disks  will  shrink  by  the  compression  they  will 
be  subjected  to.  A  corresponding  iron  niate  is 
then  set  uixm  the  other  end  of  the  aue,  and 
the  rods  bemg  passed  through  and  screwed  np, 
the  cylinder  thus  formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apart- 
ment or  stove  to  be  thoroug^y  dried  for  seve- 
ral days,  the  screws  being  oocarionally  ti^^tened 
upon  the  rods  as  the  pasteboard  shnnks.  The 
surface  of  the  csjllnder  thus  obtained  is  exces» 
sivdy  hard  and  dose.  To  turn  it  down  to  its 
proper  nze  is  a  work  of  great  labor;  several 
men  are  employed  upon  i^  and  the  best  tools 
are  rapidly  dulled.  They  6re  necessarily  of 
small  nze,  slowly  working  down  the  face  of  the 
cylinder,  as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or 
60  revolutions  per  minute.  When  finished,  it 
presents  a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to 
that  of  wood;  it  also  possesses  great  strength, 
without  the  lUbility  of  being  waiped  or  ii^jured 
by  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed. 
When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws 
into  very  dose  contact  with  the  iron  cylinders. 
The  doth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the 
machine,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard 
cylinder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then 
between  this  and  the  next  bdow,  and  so  on 
till  it  has  been  4  times  compressed  and  ironed, 
The  fflazinff  or  polishing  of  the  surfiEuse  is  pro- 
duced by  the  nuddle  pasteboard  cylinder  being 
made  to  revolve  more  slowly  thim  the  others, 
and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  effect  of 
the  cylinders  upon  the  doth.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  former  tedious  operation  of  glazing 
upon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.  A  calen- 
der, contrived  by  Mr.  Dollfus,  has  cylinders  of 
sumdent  length  to  pass  through  2  pieces  of  cloth 
at  once,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  folding 
machine,  which  receives  the  cloth  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without  the  at- 
tention of  the  workmen.  By  running  through 
2  layers  of  cloth  together,  one  upon  the  other, 
the  threads  of  one  make  an  impression  upon 
the  other,  givinff  a  wiry  i^pearance  to  the 
surfiice.  The  embossed  appearance  is  produced 
by  rollers  of  copper,  upon  the  face  of  which 
the  design  is  engraved.  The  proper  folding  of 
the  doth  preparatory  to  its  being  pressed,  must, 
like  the  other  operations  of  calendering,  be 
carefully  conducted,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
finished  artide  shall  be  perfectly  neat  and  f^ 
from  creases  and  blemishes   of  every  kind* 


Particiilar  importeiice  18  atecfaed  to  the  neO- 
od  of  doing  this,  the  object  beinc  sometiiiM 
to  make  the  articles  appear  what  thej  are  not, 
and  sometimes  to  make  their  real  duneter 
conroicuous.  When  the  fdds  are  completed^ 
nsualhr  with  muslin  goods  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  opened  in  any  place,  like  the  letves 
of  a  boo£  the  pieces  are  placed,  with  thin 
boards  and  glased  pasteboard  between  esch, 
in  apowerful  hydranlio  prees^aipahle  of  exert- 
ing a  pressure  of  400  tmis.  While  in  the  prai 
the  parcels  are  corded  andprepared  for  pack- 
ing mmiediatdy  in  bales.  The  measure  of  the 
doth  has  been  taken  before  the  folding,  either 
upon  the  long  measuring  table,  or  by  fi>l^ 
the  doth  from  <me  side  to  the  other  and  back 
upona  graduated  hooking  frame,  provided  with 
2  needles  upon  which  each  fold  is  sumndei 
The  labels  for  the  doth  put  up  at  the  English 
calendering  establishments,  are  expressljr  de- 
signed for  the  narticular  country  to  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  sent  Most  of  them  are  of 
diowy  pattern  in  blue  and  gold,  with  various 
devices.  Some  of  the  more  expensive  cost  $5 
or  $6  per  100,  while  the  common  labeb  are 
worth  only  25  cts.  per  1.000. 

OALENDS,  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  the 
Latin  calendar. 

0  ALENTUBE,  or  Ihbiav  BiTHHaTBon,  a  vio- 
lent fever  inddent  to  persons  in  hot  dimates, 
especially  to  sudi  as  are  natives  <^  more  ton- 
perate  regions.  This  inflammatory  fever  is  at- 
tended with  delirium,  during  which  the  patient 
is  often  tempted  to  walk  into  the  sea,  imagining 
the  extensive  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  to  be  an  im- 
mense plain  of  pleasant  and  refreshingly  oool 
green  fidds. 

OALENZIO,  or  OALEznrnTS,  Elisbo,  a  Nea- 
politan poet  of  the  15th  century,  died  in  1508, 
published  numerous  writings  in  prose  and  ver^ 
elegies,  epigrams,  satires,  fables,  and  epistles, 
which  were  issued  under  the  title  oi  OfittcuU 
He  also  wrote  upon  penal  legidation,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  the  re- 
striction of  capital  punishment  to  the  crime  of 
murder. 

CALEPIN,  a  French  name  for  a  collection 
of  notes  and  extracts,  or  a  commonplace  book. 
It  is  derived  from  Ahbbosio  Calxpino,  an 
Italian,  who  published  in  1602  a  liitin-Italian 
lexicon,  which ,  had  in  its  time  a  great  reputa- 
tion and  passed  through  many  editions,  espe- 
dally  in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  enormously 
increased  by  notes  and  by  the  introduction  of 
additional  languages.  The  editioa  of  Basel, 
1590-1627,  is  in  11  languages. 

OALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  or  of  the  bo- 
vine genus  of  quadrupeds.  Whatever  breed 
the  cdf  may  spring  from,  its  zkatnral  food  is 
milk;  coming  from  the  mother  in  a  warm  state, 
it  is  exactly  iMlapted  to  the  existing  oondition  of 
her  of^ring.  Afilk  contains  materials  for  mak- 
ing bone,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  soda,  dsc. ;  for 
musde,  caserne ;  for  fat,  butter  or  oil,  and  sugar 
of  milk,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage  of  water. 
The  method  pointed  out  by  nature  is  pursued 
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hj  tome  broedera;  the  ealf  is  allowed  to  run 
with  the  dam  till  weaned;  bat  in  moet  instances 
this  is  considered  unprofitable,  particnlarly 
wharetheolgeet  isto  seoore  the  la^^  supply 
of  mUk  and  its  prodncts  tot  sale.  Thousands 
daljw  are  annually  slaughtered  at  2  and  8  days 
old,  when  the  mUk  of  the  cow  is  considered  fit 
ftr  OBe;  the  meat  fed  to  swine  or  fowls,  the 
ddnsold  to  the  tanner.  This  wholesale  slaughter 
at  80  early  an  age  might  be  avoided  by  very 
ample  iDean%  and  a  laige  increase  added  to  the 
dii^rman's  revenue,  while  the  market  would  be 
sappM  with  more  good  veal  and  beef^  and  a 
pater  immber  of  cows  would  be  produced, 
borne  daiiymen  have  selected  3  or  more  cows 
from  their  herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the 
latter  bebg  removed  from  their  dams  when  2 
or  8  days  dd,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the 
Ibster^other.  Two  cows,  bearing  at  differ- 
ent periods,  have  ikttened  7  calves  in  one  season, 
and  finiabed  the  year  by  becoming  victims 
tbemaelTes  to  the  batcher.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  ibster-dam  liave  dean,  well  ventilated 
qoarten^  aod  the  best  quality  of  succulent  food ; 
in  sammer,  sweet  hay,  clover,  green  com,  or 
i^e  graas^  out  and  C3arried  to  her,  with  an  occa- 
sional feed  of  com  or  oil  meal  if  she  and  her 
&mil7  are  not  ia  a  thriving  condition.  In 
winter  the  fiK)d  should  consist  of  the  sweetest 
of  hi^,  at  least  one  peck  of  sliced  roots,  morn- 
ing and  eveoing^  ^th  meal  and  a  littie  salt 
sprmiJed  over  them.  When  an  increase  of 
milk  ia  deored,  additional  quantities  of  roots  or 
mashes  made  frmn  meal,  or  shorts  scalded  and 
made  thin  with  water,  should  be  fed.  In  Soot- 
land,  **the  cows  inteuded  for  nnising  genwally 
ealre  early  in  the  season,  about  the  month  of 
Jaanary  or  February,  when  a  strange  calf  is 
procured  from  some  of  the  small  tenants  in  the 
district  who  have  dairies.  This  calf  is  suckled 
vith  the  other  by  the  same  cow,  and  although 
the  cow  at  fl)^  shows  great  diauke  to  the 
stnnger,  in  a  few  days  she  receives  it  very 
<imetly,  care  being  taken  that  both  are  put  to 
sack  (one  on  each  side)  exaotiy  at  the  same  time, 
by  tyW  the  calves'  bands  to  the  stall,  or  to  the 
1^  of  the  cow,  BO  as  to  keep  each  oalf  at  its 
own  aide.  They  remain  withtiie  cow  15  or  20 
nunntee,  by  which  time  her  milk  is  perfeotiy 
<hiwn  away.  As  the  ealvea  advance  in  age, 
they  eat  bay,  sliced  potato,  porridge,  and  other 
£»>d  theyare  inclined  to  take.  By  May  1. 
or  ai  nonas  grass  is  ready,  they  are  weanea 
u^  tomed  oat  f^om  the  byre^  when  2  fresh 
calves  are  immediately  put  into  theb  stalls, 
>ed  receive  the  same  treatment,  excq[>ting 
^  they  are  tamed  out  at  12  o'clock,  after 
«^  have  got  their  suok,  to  eat  grass^  and  are 
^^on^t  into  the  byrea^tin  at  evening^  when 
theeows  come  in  to  be  sucked.  This  set  is 
^y  to  be  weaned  by  August  1,  and  a 
^B^  calf  ia  pat  into  the  feeding  pen,  and  the 
^  fattened  for  the  botcher,  the  season  being 
Q3V  too  late  lor  rearing.  Aa  these  are  fed  o£ 
I^ODWB  are  let  off  muk,  having  each  eudUea 
'cdvea.    It  is  naoesMry  to  have  a  v«7  steady 


and  careM  person  to  attend  to  the  suckling, 
which  has  to  be  done  8  times  a  day,  vis. :  early 
in  the  morning  before  the  cows  are  turned  out 
to  grass,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening  when 
the  cows  come  into  the  byre  for  the  night,  and 
get  a  little  cut  grass,  tares,  or  other  green  food. 
The  byre  is  arranged  so  that  each  of  the  cows 
has  a  stall  about  4  feet  wide,  with  their  heads 
to  the  wall ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  the  calves 
are  tied  up,  2  in  a  stall,  exaotiy  behind  the  cow, 
so  that  there  is  littie  trouble  in  putting  them  to 
the  cow,  and  no  chance  of  misplacing  them.  The 
fat  calves  have  in  some  seasons  been  sold  at  £5 
each,  this  being  the  scarcest  time  of  year  for 
veal.^'  In  the  natural  state,  the  cow  yields  milk 
enough  to  rear  the  cal^  then  ceases  to  give  milk 
until  the  next  calving.  Man  has  bred  cows  for 
milking  qualities;  hence  the  length  of  time  for 
giving  milk,  and  the  quantity  given,  are  both 
greater  than  required  for  the  calf;  hence  two  evils 
arise :  the  calf,  if  left  with  the  cow,  is  overfed ; 
and  her  milking  qualities  are  injured.  For  these 
reasons  the  cdf  should  be  nursed  by  a  cow 
kept  specially  for  that  purpose,  or  reared  by 
hand.  Bob^  Oolt,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  says: 
^'  Take  the  calves  firom  the  cow,  and  feed  them 
with  B  quarts  of  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  8 
months,  adding,  after  they  are  8  weeks  old,  a 
littie  lye  and  corn  meal  scalded,  then  wean  off 
upon  dry  provender  and  grass,  roots,  or  hay,  as 
the  season  may  be."  Or, ''Take  the  calf  directiy 
from  the  cow,  put  some  dr^  fine  salt  in  its 
month,  and  feed  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  hay  tea 
for  1  or  2  months,  till  the  calf  is  able  to  eat 
grass.  The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  1  pint  of 
flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water;  pour  boiling 
water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  its  good  qua* 
lities;  the  2  are  then  mixed  together,  about  1 
pint  of  jelly  being  used  to  2  gallons  oi  hay  tea 
per  day,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  oil  meal.'* 
This  wUl  do  in  the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot 
be  highly  recommended.  Feeding  on  sour  milk 
has  been  tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced 
at  1  year  old  of  600  lbs.  Oalves,  when  taken 
from  cows,  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being 
idlowed  to  suck  the  flngers  inmiiersed  in  the  milk 
until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  established.  The 
milk  must  be  given  blo<^-warm,  and  may  be 
enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 
mush  from  Indian  com  meaL  About  16  to 
20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantitv  of  milk. 
Oold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oc- 
cur, the  use  of  1  or  2  spoonfuls  of  rennet  will 
remove  the  difficulty.  Never  overfeed  a  cal^ 
or  it  will  become  pot-bellied,  and  perma- 
nentiy  ii\}ured.  As  soon  as  frost  occurs,  pen  the 
calves,  and  give  sweet  hay  with  a  few  sliced 
carrots  or  other  roots,  with  a  littie  salt  To 
prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  improve- 
ment, and  never  suffer  the  least  check  in  growth. 
In  the  ide  of  Jersey  no  oalves  feed  from  the 
cow.  Mr.  Moss,  of  Goon.,  hasinventedapail  with 
a  nmple  gutta  percha  teat  at  the  bottom.  The 
pail  is  filled  with  liquid  food,  and  suspended  in 
the  stall  above  the  cal^  whicdi  feeds  from  it  as 
from  its  dam.*-DiaiafiBB:  Farmtni  a  tablespoon* 
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fbl  of  salphur  8  mornings  in  snoeesrton;  Dior- 
rhaa^  a  little  chalk,  opiam,  and  gentle  oordials; 
CoTutipation,  oastor  oil,  with  a  little  ginger.  For 
treatment  of  diseases,  see  Yonatt  and  Martin 
on  oattle. 

OALHOUN,  the  name  of  oonnties  in  several 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  western  coonly  of 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  golf  of  Mezioo,  and 
washed  hy  the  Appalachioola  riyer  on  the  £• ; 
area,  464  sq.  m.  It  has  a  low  snr&oe,  and 
produces  cotton,  sngar,  tobacco,  and  com.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  187  bales  of  cotton, 
29,495  bushels  of  Indian  com,  80,252  >bs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  2,570  of  rice.  There  were  8  grist 
mills,  2  saw  miUs,  1  church,  and  44  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools,  liamed  in  honor  of 
John  0.  Calhoun.  Pop.  in  1850, 1,877,  of  whom 
453  were  shives.  Oapital,  St.  Joseph,  n.  A 
central  county  of  Misassippi,  formed  within  a 
few  years  from  Chickifiaw,  Lafayette,  and 
TaUobusha,  and  drained  by  Yallobusha  and 
Loosascoona  rivers.  It  is  not  inbladed  in 
the  last  census.  HL  A  southern  ooun^ 
of  Texas,  with  an  area  of  484  sq.  m.,  bound- 
ed S.  W.  by  Guadalupe  river,  and  border- 
ing on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  of 
Matagorda  and  Lavaoca  indent  its  N.  K  coast 
The  surface  is  generally  level.  Ck>tton,  Indian 
com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staple  produc- 
tions. The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  timber  is 
sparsely  distributed  over  about  \  of  the  surface. 
In  1857  the  county  contained  801  horses,  valued 
at  $17,500,  and  17,888  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
$107,120.  Value  ofreal  estate,  $416,720.  Trav- 
ersed by  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf 
railroad.  Capital,  Indianola.  Fop.  in  1856, 
2,114.  lY.  A  southem  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Washita  river,  here  navi- 

gable  by  steamboats,  £.  by  Moro  river,  and 
aving  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.  It  has  a 
level  or  rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil  suitable 
for  cotton  and  grain.  The  productions  in  1854 
were  88,135  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,420  of 
oats,  and  2,126  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  Hamp- 
ton. Pop.  in  1854,  2,851,  of  whom  624  were 
alavea.  v .  A  soutiiem  county  of  lOchigan. 
drained  by  St.  Joseph's  river  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kalamazoo,  and  having  an  area 
of  720  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rich  soil  and  an  nndnlft- 
ting  surface,  mostly  occupied  by  a  scattered 
growth  of  white  and  burr  oak.  Sandstone  and 
water  power  are  abundant.  The  staples  are 
grain,  nay,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in 
1850  were  885,959  bushels  of  wheats  827,544  of 
Indian  com,  18,779  tons  of  hay,  and  126,991 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  com  and  flour 
millsi  8  saw  miUa,  4  iron  foonderiea,  8  woollen 
factories^  2  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  and 
5,864  pupils  attending  pubUo  schools.  The 
Michig^  central  railroaa  passes  through  the 
counl^.  Organized  in  1888.  Capital,  MarshaU. 
Pop.  m  1850,  19,162.  YL  A  western  county 
of  Illinois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  IkGflBiiBsippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  the 
former  of  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  and 
is  joined  by  the  latter  at  the  S.  £•  border  of  the 


county.  Near  the  river  banks  the  surijuseis 
low  and  frequently  inundated;  in  other  locali- 
ties are  high  blum  and  table  land  broken  by 
ravines.  In  the  W.  part  are  valuable  coal  fieldsl 
The  staples  are  grain,  hay,  beef;  and  pork,  and 
the  proauctions  in  1850  were  146,205  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  8,870  of  wheat,  and  163  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  2  churcheS)  and 
196  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gapita], 
Hardin.    Pop.  in  1866,  8,768. 

CALHOUK,  John  Oaldwxuu,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  the  Calhoun  settiement,  dis- 
trict of  Abbeville,  S.  C.^  Maroh  18, 1782,  died 
at  Washington,  March  81,  1860.  On  both 
father's  and  mother's  side  he  was  of  Irish 
Presbyterian  descent.  His  grandfieither,  James 
Calhoun,  emigrated  tram  Donegal,  Ireland,  to 
Pennsylvania,  when  his  father,  Patrick,  was 
only  6  years  old.  This  was  in  1788.  The 
Calhoon  family,  following  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration then  setting  southward  alongthe  Alle- 
ghanies,  moved  to  the  banks  of  the^iuiawha, 
in  what  is  now  Wythe  oo.,  Ya.  The  incorsionB 
of  the  Indians,  consequent  npon  Braddock's  de- 
feat, compelled  them  to  a  new  emigration,  and 
again  movins  southward,  they  established  in 
1756  the  Calhoun  settiement,  so  called,  in  the 
upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  near  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  in  what  is  now  Abbeville  dis- 
trict They  were  pioneer  settiers  upon  the 
Cherokee  frontier,  and  were  engaged  in  fre- 
quent conflicts  with  the  Indians,  m  which  Pat- 
rick Calhoun  took  a  leading  part  When  the 
revolution  broke  out,  he  became  an  active 
whig,  and  was  exposed  to  great  personal  danger 
from  the  numerous  tories  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  1770  Patrick  Calhoun  married  Martiia  Cald- 
well, bom  in  Virginia,  but  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant  John  G 
Calhoun,  the  third  son  of  his  parents,  was 
bom  lust  at  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary 
straggle.  He  showed  himaelf  from  early  boy- 
hoocT grave  and  thoughtful,  ardent  and  perse- 
vering. In  that  remote  and  thinly  peopled 
region  it  was  chiefly  household  instruction  that 
he  received.  He  was  early  tanght  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  his  parents  strove,  though  with 
alight  success,  to  impress  upon  his  yonthfol 
mind  their  own  strongly  Calvinistio  views. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  took  to  reading  historr 
and  metaphysics  with  such  application  as  to 
impair  his  health.  His  father  died  not  long 
after,  leaving  the  flunily  in  but  moderate  oi^ 
oumstances.  He  continued  to  reside  with  hu 
widowed  mother,  laboring  on  the  fam^  ^ 
though  most  anxious  for  an  education  deter- 
mine not  to  attempt  to  obtam  it  till  snre  of 
the  means  without  impairing  her  oomfonfl* 
In  his  19th  year,  by  the  persuasion  of  a 
brotiner,  he  recommenced  his  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  not  however 
m  he  had  arranged  with  tiiat  brother  and 
mother  to  be  fhmiahed  with  means  to  pn^ne 
them  for  7  yeaw.  He  deckred  his  pw/erj^J? 
for  the  life  of  a  plain  pknter  over  that  otBMX- 
educated  profesnonal  man.    In  June,  1600,  ne 
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entered  tiMpriYate  aoademy  of  bis  bxotbeivinr 
]aV)  Dr.  Waddell,  a  Presbyterian  d&rgjmxiL 
where  h»  proseoated  bia  studies  witb  saob  JEeal 
that  after  S  years  be  was  able  to  join  tbe 
jimiordan  of  Tale  college.    He  graduated  in 
16(M  with  tbe  highest  distinotion.  Dr.Dwigbt. 
^e  distiogaiBbea  theologian,  then  president  of 
tiie  college,  remarkedf  after  a  discnaaion  witb 
him  on  &  origin  of  political  power:  "That 
yoong  man  has  talent  enough  to  be  president 
of  the  Uoitad  States."    The  next  3  years  be 
devoted  to  the  stndv  of  tbe  law,  18  months  of 
it  m  the  law  school  at  litobfield,  Oonn.,  then 
^e  only  institation  of  tbe  kind  in  tbe  country. 
Inaldttioato  tiiie  regular  course  oi  study,  be 
ediaTated  with  great  success  bis  talent  for  ex- 
tempore seating.    He  returned  to  bis  native 
distnet  <ff  AbbeTiIle  to  complete  bis  studies, 
and  b^  admitted  to  the  bar  establiabed  him- 
self in  the  old  homestead  and  commenced  prao- 
tioe.  .Already  he  bad  made  himself  known* 
The  coontiy  at  that  time  was  ^eatly  agi- 
tated bj  the  aggressions  which  France  and 
Sind,  in  their  desperate  struggle  against 
other,  were  led  to  comnut  on  neutcaf  com* 
meroe.    The  controyersy  witb  England  was 
rendered  atiU  more  bitter  bv  her  claims  to 
Tiat  .^aoeriean  ships  in  search  of  Biitiab  sear 
men.  The  outrage  upon  tbe  American  IHgate 
Chesapeake,  committed  under  this  pretext,  in 
Jmie,  1807,  had  called  forth  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion.   In  Abbeyille,  as  elsewhere,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  express  the  feelings  of 
^people.   Mr.  Oalboun,  then  a  student^  was 
Appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  and  resolu- 
tions.   These  resolutions  be  supported  in  a 
speech  which  led  to  bis  election  soon  after 
to  the  state  legislature.    He  served,  however, 
onljS  seariona,  but  bo  much  t^  the  public  satis- 
&cdott  that  he  was  chosen  to  represent  bis  dis- 
trict in  the  12tb  congress  of  tbe  U.S.    In  May, 
1811,  he  married  bis  2d  cousin,  Horide  Oalboun, 
vith  whom  he  reoeiwed  considerable  property. 
Upon  his  marriage  he  removed  from  the  old 
homestead  to  Bttl^  on  tbe  Savannah  river, 
afer  miles  distant.    He  appears  fh>m  this  time 
to  have  abandoned  bia  profession,  notwithstand- 
ing his  good  sncoees  in  it  thus  far,  and  bis  spe- 
<aiil  gifts  for  it — ^He  took  bis  seat  in  congress 
1^07.  iy  1611,  that  bodv  having  been  called  to- 
^^  by  the  president's  proclunation  a  month 
be&rethe  regular  day  or  meeting.    Tbe  con- 
Jonctme  was  a  moat  important  one.    Tbe  stru^ 
^  which  had  been  going  on  for  tbe  8  or  4 
J^in  premos  in  the  ramks  of  the  administration 
Wj^  between  thoae  inclined  still  to  promote 
P^  and  those  in  favor  of  war  asainst  Great 
^'itain,  was  just  approaching  a  crisis.    In  the 
ciection  of  members  of  tbe  new  coneress  tbe  war 
par^j  bad  gaioed  a  complete  triumph.  They  bad 
ttt  into  the  bouse  of  representatives  a-number 
^ardent  young  men,  <^wbom  Mr.  Oalhoua  was 
^deteranned  to  force  the  administration  into 
»«adoption  of  the  war  policy.    Tbe  election  of 
^er  resolted  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate 
^^  war  party  by  a  wery  decided  minority  over 


both  the  peace  and  cabinet  candidate.  Mr. 
Oalboun  was  placed  on  tbe  committee  of  for- 
eign relations.  A  report  from  that  committee, 
speedily  submitted,  and  understood  to  be  drawn 
by  him,  distinctly  indicated  tbe  policy  which  the 
minority  were  determined  to  pursue.  Tbe  time 
bad  come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  cboosinff 
between  tame  submission  and  resistance  by  aU 
the  means  which  God  bad  placed  within  tiie 
nation's  reach.  Bj  tbe  retirement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  foreign  rations,  Mr. 
Calhoun  became  the  head  of  that  committee, 
and  in  that  character  introduced  a  bill  for 
an  embargo  of  60  days,  as  preliminary  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  Preeident  Madiscm  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  send  in  a  message 
recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  02- 
houn  redchoed  that  recommendation  in  a  report 
from  bis  committee,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  bill 
declaring  war  agfunst  Great  Britain.  In  bis 
report  at  tbe  next  session  from  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  relations,  to  which  bad  been 
referred  tbe  papers  in  reference  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  Mr.  Oalboun  warmly  lustined  tbe 
administration  in  prooeedins  witb  the  war,  not- 
withstanding the  recall  of  tiae  British  orders  in 
council,  on  tbe  question  of  impressment  alone. 
He  had  joined  vrith  bis  colleagues,  Oheves  and 
Lowndes,  both  young  men  like  himself^  and 
tbe  former  chairman  of  the  joaval  committee, 
in  urging,  among  other  preparations  for  war,  an 
enlai^ement  of  tne  navy.  He  also  took  decided 
ground  against  tbe  whole  system  of  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse,  which  had  been 
another  favorite  measure  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  assisted  by  bis  votes  and  speeches 
in  getting  rid  of  what  remained  of  it  The  ac- 
tion of  these  young  South  Oarolinians  attracted 
attention  in  New  England,  and  theudea  pres- 
entiy  began  to  be  entertained  there  of  a  coali- 
tion with  South  Oarolina  to  put  down  the 
Yiiginia  dynasty,  and  what  in  New  England 
was  denounced  as  its  narrow  and  anti-commer- 
cial policy. — ^This  feeling  was  a  good  deal 
strengthened  by  what  luuppened  aiWward  in 
relation  to  a  national  bank.  Tbe  growing 
financial  distress  of  the  government  had  led, 
early  in  1814,  to  tbe  suggestion  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. It  was  reported  against  by  Eppes,  Mr. 
Jefferson^s  son-in-law,  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  as  unconstitutional. 
This  objection  Mr.  Oalboun  proposed  to  evade  by 
limiting  tbe  charter  to  the  district  of  Oolumbia, 
but  it  was  not  thought  by  tbe  treasury  depart- 
ment that  such  a  bank  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose. At  the  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dema, 
lately  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  pro- 
posed a  national  bank  witii  a  capital  of  $50,000,- 
000,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  the  rest  in  govern- 
ment stocks ;  tbe  government  to  subscribe  f  of 
tbe  capital,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of  tbe 
president  and  f  of  tbe  directors,  witb  power, 
also,  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  pay-> 
ments ;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  to  lend  the 
government  $80,000,000,  and  not  to  be  re- 
quired to  payapecie  dniing  tbe  war  or  for  S 
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years  after.  This  scheme  was  wannly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Galhoun,  who  proposed  to  famish  the 
gOTeminent  with  |45,000,000  by  means  of  a 
national  specie-paying  bank,  wholly  under  pri- 
vate control,  and  not  obliged  to  lend  the  gov' 
emment  any  thing.  The  capital  of  this  bank 
wf^  to  consist  of  $6,000,000  of  specie  and  $46,- 
000,000  of  new  treasory  notes,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  get  into  circulation  by  making  them 
oonyertible  into  bank  stock.  Tim  project  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  house  by  a  large  minority.  But 
Dallas  in  a  labored  report  denied  that  new 
treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could 
thus  be  disposed  of.  He  dwelt  also  on  the  in- 
justice and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which 
might  enable  those  federal  capitalists  who  had 
hitherto  held  back  and  refused  to  lend  their 
money  to  the  goyemment  to  obtain,  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment stocks,  tiie  control  of  a  national  bank  wit^ 
a  capital  6  times  as  large  as  the  old  bank  which 
the  administration  party  had  reftised  to  rechar- 
ter.  These  considerations  staggered  a  part  of 
the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bUl,  and  the 
federalists,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Calhoun's 
scheme  as  a^inst  Dallas's,  now  joining  with 
Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  fell  to  the 
ground.  Thereupon  Dallas's  sdieme  was  re- 
newed in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  speed- 
ily passed  for  a  non-specie-paying  bank  on 
his  plan.  When  this  biU  came  down  to  the 
house  it  was  vehemendy  opposed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  after  a  very  hot  debate  was  defeated 
by  the  casting  vote  of  his  colleague,  Cheves^ 
who,  since  Mr.  Clay's  departure  as  commissioner 
to  Ghent,  had  been  chosen  speaker.  A  com- 
promise scheme  was  then  adopted  for  a  bank 
with  $80,000,000  of  ciq;>ital,  $5,000,000  in  specie, 
$10,000,000  in  stocks  created  ranee  the  war  be- 
gan, and  $16,000,000  in  new  treasury  notes.  But 
the  great  points  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  scheme  were 
still  preserved :  the  bank  was  not  obliged  to  lend 
to  the  government,  nor  permitted  to  suspend 
specie  payments.  The  senate  wished  to  sub- 
stitute the  main  point  of  Dallas's  plan  by  vest- 
ing a  power  in  the  president  to  authorize  a  sus- 
pension, but  the  house  reftised  to  agree  to  this, 
and  the  bill  having  quicUy  passed  wi^out  any 
such  provision,  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Madison  as  inadequate  to  the  emergency.  The 
peace  which  speedily  and  unexpectedly  followed, 
attended  as  it  was  by  great  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  paying  tlxe  double  duties  imposed 
during  the  war,  relieved  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  treasury.  But  both  the  government  and 
the  country  were  still  subjected  to  great  em- 
barrassments by  the  unequal  value  and  depre- 
ciated state  of  the  currency,  growing  out  of  the 
continual  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  south  and  west  of  New  England.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  project  of  a  United  States 
bank,  which  all  now  agreed  should  be  specie- 
paying,  was  revived  in  tne  14th  congress,  result- 
ing in  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  conduct  of  this  prdect  through 
the  house  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun.    He 


was  chairman  of  the  comnuttee  by  wHch  the 
bill  was  reported,  and  he  asserted  in  after 
vears,  and  aoubdess  with  truth,  that  but  for 
his  efforts  the  bank  would  not  have  been  dur- 
tered.    He  also  supported  the  tariff  of  1616, 
dedgned  to  give  to  the  domestic  maDufactuns 
which  the  commercial  restrictioDs,  the  war,  and 
double  duties  had  called  into  existence,  some 
safeguard  against  foreign  competition.— Another 
topic  now  m^  prominently  introduced  into  con- 
gressional discussion,  was  that  of  internal  im- 
provements, of  which  the  necessitj  had  b«eQ 
shown  by  the  cost  anddlfficnlty  of  transportation 
during  the  war.    The  president,  in  his  ammal 
message,  had  suggested  such  roads  and  canals « 
could  best  be  executed  under  the  national  author- 
ity '^  as  objects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged  pafriot- 
ism."  He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  objection  of  a 
want  of  express  constitutional  authority,  bntsog- 
gested  that  any  obstacle  from  that  sonrce  might 
easily  be  removed.    Thisidea  was  warmly  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  at  the  next  sesaonof 
congress,  by  great  exertions,  he  succeeded  in  car- 
rying through  the  house,  by  the  close  vote  of  86 
to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  the  bonus  of  a  millioa 
and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Statti 
bank,  also  all  dividends  upon  the  seven  mil- 
lions of  stock  held  by  the  govenunent  in  that 
institution,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvements; 
each  state  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  t^e  ex- 
penditure proportioned  to  its  representation  in 
congress,  but  to  be  authorized  also  to  consent 
to  the  expenditure  of  its  share  in  any  other 
state.    This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  to  15,  bat, 
to  Mr.  Calhoun^s  great  surprise  and  mortifica- 
tion, was  cut  short  by  the  veto  of  the  preadent, 
on  tne  ground  of  want  of  constitutional  power 
in  congress  to  make  such  appropriations.  This 
occurred  just  &%  the  close  of  Madison's  term 
of  office  (March,  1817),  wWch  also  bro#t 
to  a  close  Mr.  Calhoun^s  very  active  6  years 
term  of  service  in  the  house  of  representatiTea. 
Before  the  next  congress  met,  he  was  called  to 
take  a  place  in  IVesident  Monroe's  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  war.    He  now  removed  bis  ftmnj 
to  Washington,  and  resided  there  permanently 
for  the  next  7  years.    In  the  first  con^ 
after  Monroe's  accession,  the  house  resolved,  90 
to  75,  that  congress  was  empowered  to  appro* 
priate  money  for  the  construction  of  post  roaa, 
military  and  other  roads,  and  of  canals,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  water  courses;  and  the  sec- 
retaries of  war  and  the  treasury  were  Erected  to 
report  at  the  next  sesanon  a  list  of  internal  im- 
provements in  progress,  and  aplanforappropn- 
ations  to  aid  them.  The  friendsof  tiie  resolnUopa 
looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  as  their  champion  u 
the  cabinet  against  Mr.  Crawford,  the  sBoretari 
of  the  treasury,  who  denied  any  constitntionai 
authority  for  such  appropriations  of  the  pnoW 
money.— Mr.  Calhoun  found  the  war  dep^- 
ment  in  a  greatly  disorganised  condition,  vitt 
some  $50,000,000  of  outstanding  and  unsettled 
accounts,  and  the  greatest  conmsion  in  eve^ 
branch  of  service.     He  took  means  for  th< 
speedy  settiement  of  these  claims^  and  drew  n] 
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abin  for  reorganiziiig  12ie  fitaiff  of  tbe  army. 
This  bQl  ooDgress  enacted  into  a  law,  whioh 
fidU  remflins  in  force.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Cal- 
hounds  appointment  as  secretary  of  war.  Gen. 
Jackson,  retained  on  the  peace  establlsnment 
86  one  of  the  twomigor-generals,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  department, 
78S  sent  to  take  the  lead  in  person  of  the  forces 
operating  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  The 
orders  nnder  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
C^OQJL  Gen.  Jackson  interpreted  thesArders 
to  give  him  discretionary  aatbority  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  and  acting  also,  as  he  afterward  al- 
t^  npon  a  private  intimation  of  the  wishes  of 
^eadmimstntion,  that  he  shonld  take  posses* 
slon  of  Florida  (thongh  over  this  there  hangs  an 
imexplidned  mystery),  he  not  only  followed  the 
Seminolesinto  Honda,  but  seized  first  npon  St 
Kark^g,  and  then  npon  Pensacola.  The  Spanish 
minister  protested  against  this  violation  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  fir.  Oalhonn,  in  a  cabinet 
oooncil  held  npon  the  snbJecL  considering  that 
&en.  Jaduon  nad  violated  his  orders,  main* 
tained  the  expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial 
for  It  This  was  warmly  opposed  by  J.  Q. 
Adams,  secretary  of  state,  whose  opinion  pre- 
vailed with  the  president.  The  condnct  of 
Gen.  Jackson  in  his  Florida  campaign  be- 
came a  subject  of  vehement  discnasion  in  con- 
gress, and  a  matter  of  great  sensibility  to  the 
seneral  himself  What  passed  in  the  cabinet  he 
had  at  that  time  no  antnentio  means  of  know- 
ing, bnt  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  which  ap- 
p^^  in  a  Naah^e  newspaper,  he  was  led  to 
snppose  that  while  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasory,  had  attacked  his  condnct,  Mr. 
Calhoim  bad  joined  with  Mr.  Adams  in  vindi- 
Citing  it  Ten  or  11  years  alter,  as  we  shall 
see,  &  discovery  of  what  had  really  oconrred 
lud  a  serious  influence,  not  only  on  Mr.  Oal- 
I^m's  personal  relations  to  the  general,  then 
Iircsident  of  the  United  States,  bnt  on  his  politi- 
ttl  position  and  proq)ects.  The  qnestion  of  the 
Bgaatnre  bj  the  president  of  the  Missouri  com- 
gofflisebill  being  brought  before  the  cabinet, 
Ifr.  Calhoon  held  the  bill  to  be  constitutional, 
« the  ground  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro- 
Mbit  ^reiy  in  the  territories  of  the  Umted 
Stete,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  pro- 
^^ihition  iro^  remain  in  force  only  while  the 
tutorial  condition  lasted,  and  would  not  be 
binding  upon  any  state  which  might  be  created 
out  of  sQch  territory. — Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement oi  Preaident  Monroe^s  second  term 
of  <^oe  in  1821,  the  question  of  the  sucoessor- 
^p  hecame  one  of  leading  interest.  Mr.  Oal- 
*^sn's  name  was  mentioned  among  others.  He 
^regarded,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
'^li^snaQ  of  broad  views,  above  mere  local  or 
^tttow  party  inflaencea,  and  disposed,  on  the 
pestion  of  internal  improvements  and  other 
|3«sti0Q9  of  national  importance,  to  a  liberal 
vestnietion  of  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
^Qeat  Mr.  Grawford  was  also  a  candidate 
■:.C»  presidency,  and  the  favorite  of  the  Vir- 
^polxtidans.    Bnt  the  military  exploits  of 


Genu  Jackson,  also  brought  forward  as  a  can- 
didate, made  such  an  impression  on  tbe  popular 
mind  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  friends  or  Mr. 
Calhoun  Judgea  it  expedient  for  them  to  with- 
draw his  name  and  to  support  Jackson  instead. 
Thereupon  Iifr.  Oalhoun  ceased  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  preddency,  and  contented  himself  with 
standing  for  the  vice-presidency.  As  between 
the  presidential  candidates,  he  assumed  a  posi- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  as  the  ability  with  which 
he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  was 
generally  admitted,  he  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with 
some  of  those  for  Mr.  Olay^and  was  thus  elect- 
ed by  a  large  majority.  Upon  giving  up  his 
office  as  secretary  of  war,  he  removed  his  family 
to  Pendleton,  now  Pidcens  district,  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  angle  of  South  Oarolina,  to 
an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  descend- 
ed to  Mrs.  Oalhoun  from  her  mother,  and 
which  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
through  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coalition  was 
enter^  into  between  the  supporters  of  Jackson 
and  Crawford  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  when  the  election  drew  near, 
to  support  Jackson  as  his  successor.  Into 
this  combination  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he  had 
been  supposed  to  prefer  Adams  to  Jackson,  en- 
tered warmly,  and  becazhe  one  of  its  chief 
leaders.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  term 
of  office,  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  debarred  by  his 
position  as  vice-president  from  any  active  part 
in  congress,  gave  his  countenance  and  support 
to  the  opposition;  and  in  1828  he  was  reelect- 
ed vioe-prendent  on  the  Jackson  ticket,  receiv- 
ing all  the  votes  cast  for  Jackson,  except  those 
of  Georgia.— The  tariff  question  had  for  some 
years  past  been  a  leading  topic  of  pubHo 
interest.  Upon  this  subject  there  existed  a 
very  serious  difference  among  the  supporters  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  The  middle  states  were  at  that 
time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff 
while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 
growing  states  were  for  free  trade.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  thehead  of  this  free  trade  section  of  the  party, 
while  Mr.y  an  Buren,  then  a  member  of  the  senate 
from  New  York,  was  conspicuous  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  by  his  management  and  his  votes  that 
the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  so  amended  as  to  be 
carried  through  congress,  contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  free  traders 
had  formed,  that  by  adhering  to  certain  provis- 
ions desired  by  the  middle  states  but  disagree- 
able to  the  fdiipping  interest  of  New  England, 
1&.  Van  Buren  and  other  middle  state  senator^ 
would  keep  the  bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by 
the  combined  vote  of  New  England  and  th^ 
South.  Mr.  Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tennessee, 
supposed  to  represent  tbe  feelings  and  opinions^ 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  cooperated  with  Mr.  Yan  Bu-' 
ren  in  this  movement,  which  led  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
doubt  whether  the  general  could  be  relied  upon 
to  bring  the  protective,  system  to  an  end.  Ac- 
cor^gly  he  began  to  cast  about  for  other 
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means.  He  tamed  his  attention  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states,  and  from  being  charged 
with  being  too  national,  soon  after  fell  nnder 
the  aconsation  of  pushing  the  dootrine  of  state 
rights  to  extremes.  Bmldinff  on  the  Virginia 
and  Kentnckj  resolutions  of  1798-^9,  he  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  nullification,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  each  state  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution wi&in  her  limits  of  such  acts  of  con* 
cress  as  she  might  judge  unconstitntionaL  This 
doctrine  he  embodied  in  an  elaborate  pi^[>er, 
prepared  in  the  summer  of  1828,  which  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the 
South  Carolina  legislature,  and  being  reported 
to  the  house  with  some  softening  modifieations, 
was,  though  not  adopted  by  it,  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  became  known  as  the  **  South 
Carolina  Expoidtion."  The  original  draft  of 
this  document,  in  which  the  whole  course  sub- 
.  sequendy  taken  by  South  Carolina  is  clearly 
shadowed  forth,  may  be  found  in  vol.  vL  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  collected  works.  At  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress,  the  first  under  Gen.  Jackson's 
administration,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  was 
brought  forward  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  speech 
to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  fiunous  reply, 
and  in  which,  though  he  answered  Mr.  Hayne, 
he  struck  through  lum  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was 
supposed,  though  not  then  certainly  Known,  to 
be  the  father  of  the  doctrine.  Meanwhile  there 
had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and 
predominance  with  Gen.  Jackson  between  the 
advocates  of  the  tariff  and  of  free  trade.  Hbr. 
Yan  Buren  had  been  appointed  secretary  of 
state.  Two  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  had  seats  in 
the  cabinet,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  other  offices 
was  given  to  that  side ;  but  their  influence 
with  the  president  was  not  so  predominating 
as  they  had  hoped,  and  the  idea  was  soon  start- 
ed among  them  of  superseding  Gen.  Jackson  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term  and  electing  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  place.  This  idea  was  not  agreeable  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  things  tended  flast  toward  a  rup- 
ture. Personal  alienation  soon  followed.  Gen. 
Jackson  had  already  sought  and  soon  after  ob- 
tained a  statement  from  Mr.  Crawford  of  what 
had  occurred  in  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  Seminole  war.  This  statement 
he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  admitted  its 
substantial  correctness.  Thereupon  Gen.  Jack- 
son concluded,  from  this  in  coi\1unction  with 
other  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional  attacks  upon 
him.  The  next  step  in  this  political  schism 
was  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  the 
^'  Globe"  newspaper,  with  a  design  to  supersede 
the  ^  Telegraph,"  which  had  been  always  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  it  stiU 
adhered.  Early  in  1881,  Mr.  Calhoun  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  with  a  preliminary  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  containing  a 
body  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Semi- 
nole affair.  But  though  sustained  by  the  "  Tele- 
graph" and  by  a  few  members  of  congress  and 
a  small  section  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  was  not 


able  materiaDy  to  diminish  the  popdarity  and 
influence  of  the  preddent,  who  soon  proceeded 
to  reconstruct  his  cabinet,  Mr.  Calhoun's  fiiends 
being  requested  to  follow  the  example  of  resign- 
ing set  by  Mr.  Van  Buren«  Mi.  Van  Borea 
was  appointed  minister  to  England,  but  at  the 
ensuing  sesaon  of  congress,  by  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  old  opposition  led  by  day  and  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends,  the  nomina- 
tion was  r^ected,  Mr.  Calhoun  presiding,  and 
twice  #pon  ties  voting  for  the  r^ection.  This 
rejection  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation and  eleotion  to  the  poet  of  vice-prea- 
ident ;  whereupon,  without  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  Calhoun  reeogned, 
being  elected  to  fill  the  seat  in  the  senate 
whidi  Mr.  Hayne  had  vacated  to  become  gor- 
emor  of  Souui  Carolina.  In  the  summer  of 
1831,  shortiy  after  the  reconstruction  of  Jade- 
son's  cabinet,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  published  an 
address  on  the  relation  which  the  states  and 
general  government  bear  to  each  other.  Lithia 
address  he  had  maintained  the  right  of  the 
states  to  Judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  such  cases  to  protect  themselves.  He 
insisted  that  the  general  recognition  of  this  doo- 
trine would  of  itself^  in  a  great  measure,  s^pe^ 
sede  the  necessity  of  its  exercise,  by  impressing 
on  the  movements  of  the  general  government 
that  moderation  and  justice  so  essential  to  h8^ 
mony  and  peace  in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours.  The  greater  part  of  this  address  was  oc- 
cupied, however,  in  advocating  the  tree  trade 
mde  of  the  tariff  question,  and  in  uiigingnpon 
congress  to  take  occasion  from  the  paying  off 
of  the  national  debt  to  reduce  tiie  revenue  to 
the  level  of  expenditure,  abandoning  any  at- 
tempt at  protection  beyond  that  which  might 
be  incidental  to  the  collection  of  sudi  a  revenue. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  advice.  The 
new  tariff  of  1882  was  as  protective  as  the  old 
one.  On  the  application  of  Governor  Hamflton 
of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  C^oun  now  addressed 
to  him  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  in  defence 
of  his  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and  of  its  prac- 
tical efficiency.  It  was  at  onoe  determined  to 
act  upon  this  doctrine,  and  tiie  same  legislataie 
which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  governor  and  placed 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  senate  proceeded  to  autho^ 
ize  a  state  convention,  according  to  the  scheme 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  original  draft  of  the 
^*  South  Carolina  Exposition."  That  oonven* 
tion  had  met,  and  had  passed  an  ordinance, 
to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nullify  tiie  tariff 
of  1828  and  1882;  and  when  Mr.  Calhoun 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Dec.  1883,  the 
legislature  was  again  in  session  enacting  hvs 
to  carry  out  this  nullifying  ordinance.  The 
president  on  his  part  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, entreating  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
to  reconmder  their  position,  and  announcin| 
his  intention  to  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  force  if  necessary.  He  also  sent  to 
congress  a  special  message  calling  for  addi- 
tional legislation  to  aid  Mm  in  enforcing  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.    This  message  led  to 
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8  law,  reported  1^  the  jndioiary  committee 
Bod  defenoed  by  lu.  Webster,  but  stigmatized 
hj  its  opponents  as  the  *'  foroe  bilL"  and  very 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  and  his  friends 
in  the  senate.  He  also  introdnoed  a  series  of 
reflolatioDs  on  the  powers  of  government,  which 
he  sustained  in  an  elaborate  speech,  Feb.  16, 
183S,  in  support  of  the  right  of  nullification, 
whidi  riffbt,  taken  in  connection  with  the  power 
of  tmeDoiDg  the  ooostitntion  by  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  amounted,  as  Mr.  Oal- 
hoon  oontended  in  this  speech,  to  an  appeal  in 
eoDtested  oases  from  the  general  government  to 
the  states  themselves,  to  be  decided  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote.  Though  Mr.  Oalboun  and  Mr. 
day  were  not  at  this  time  on  speaking  terms, 
Mr.  Oalhona  was  consulted  throi^h  a  third  par- 
t7  as  to  Mr.  Ohiy's  compromise  tariff  of  1888, 
the  passage  of  which  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
666610]]  prevented  the  impending  ooUinon  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  general  govern- 
ment. He  agreed  to  accept  it  as  an  arrangement 
of  the  tariff  controversy.  It  provided  in  &ct  for 
a  gndoal  reduction  ci  the  revenue,  and  an 
absiidonment  of  the  protective  system  at  the 
ead  of  10  yeara.  He  n>oke  and  voted  for  it^ 
thoogh  very  unwillingly  as  to  some  of  its 
dsQseSjthe  home  valuation  dause  eq>eciallv. 
He  noke  and  voted  against  Mr.  Olav's  biu, 
puaed  at  the  same  session,  but  defeated  by  the 
president's  vetoi,  for  distributing  among  the 
states  theprooeeds  of  the  public  lands. — ^Theset- 
tlement  of  the  tariff  question  was  speedily  follow- 
ed bj  the  remoral  by  the  president's  order  of 
the  pablic  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
Ststes,  the  recharter  of  which  had  the  year 
before  been  defeated  by  his  veto.  In  the  vio- 
lent Btmggle  in  congress,  as  well  as  the  country, 
which  grew  out  of  that  removal,  Mr.  Oalhoon 
joined  with  Messrs.  Olay  and  Webster  against 
the  administration.  In  a  speech  of  great  energy 
in  sq^port  of  Mr.  Olay^s  resolutions,  condem- 
ostorj  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  ac- 
ciittd  the  president  of  attempting  to  seize  on 
the  powers  of  congress,  and  to  unite  in  his  own 
hspds  the  sword  and  the  purse.  In  his  view 
this  was  a  struggle  between  a  congressional 
i^nk  and  an  executive  bank,  for  such  was 
^  light  in  which  he  regarded  the  league  of 
bsnb  to  whieh  the  deposits  had  been  trans- 
femd.  In  that  view  he  sided  with  the  oppo- 
sition, thon^  had  it  been  a  question,  as  he 
^reswd  himself,  of  divorcing  the  government 
*H;ether  from  banks,  he  should  have  hesitated 
i>Bnch  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  banking 
^Trtem,  which  he  considered  very  defective 
{>Bd  dsDgeroos.  In  supporting  these  resolutions 
he  declined,  however,  to  Join  in  denouncing  as 
a  Qsnrpation  the  president's  removal  of  Mr.  Du- 
«ne  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
oecsoee  he  refused  to  remove  the  deposits,  ana 
^  sppointment  of  Mr.  Taney  in  his  place. 
He  held  it  to  be  only  an  abuse,  not  a  usurpa- 
^  of  power,  and  on  that  point  obtained  from 
^.  Clay  a  modification  of  his  resolutions.  In  a 
i^eech  on  Mr.  Webster's  bill  to  continue  the 


bank  for  6  years,  giving  up  the  monopoly  and 
some  other  matters  to  which  objection  had  been 
made,  Mr.  Oalhoun  argued  in  favor  of  a  re- 
charter  for  12  years.  He  took  the  ground  that 
the  currency  was  in  a  disordered  condition 
produced  by  the  banks,  but  from  which  it  cotdd 
only  be  extricated  by  bank  agency.  A  national 
bai^  was  a  necessary  agent,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"for  unbanking  the  banks,''  to  an  extent  at 
least  sufficient  to  restore  a  safe  currency,  which 
purpose  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  graduidly 
getting  rid  of  bank  notes  under  ^0.  He 
joined  with  Mr.  Webster  agmnst  Mr.  Olay  in 
supporting  Mr.  Benton's  project  of  raising  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  Spanish 
standard  of  1  to  16.  He  also  warmly  supported 
against  Mr.  Olay  Mr.  Benton's  bill  for  branch 
mints. — The  bank  controversy  led  to  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  national  republican  opposition, 
so  called,  the  late  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administraticm  and  present  friends  of  Mr.  Olay, 
with  that  fragment  of  the  Jackson  partv  whidb, 
on  state  right  grounds,  had  followed  Mr.  Oal- 
houn out  of  it,  but  withont  going  the  length  of 
nullification.  This  combined  opposition  took  the 
name  of  whigs,  assumed  by  tnem  as  indicative 
of  their  opposition  to  executive  usurpation. 
Hie  South  OaroHna  nuUifiers — an  appellation 
often  reproachfdlly  used,  but  which  Mr.  Oalhoun 
did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself —still  con- 
tinued a  body  by  themselves,  to  which  he 
served  as  chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the 
next  4t  years  with  the  whigs,  he  declined  to 
be  classed  as  of  their  number.  In  reference  to 
thissul^ect  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
that  he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  very 
small  minority  to  which  he  belonged  to  serve 
the  gallant  state  of  South  Oarolina,  nor  would 
he  torn  on  his  heel  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  believed  that  corruption 
had  taken  such  a  hold  of  it^  that  any  man  who 
attempted  reform  would  ml  to  be  sustained* 
— The  next  session  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  those  discnssiops  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  which  have  since  occupied  so  much 
of  tihe  public  attention.  The  stq>s  taken  to- 
ward the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
coloniesj  and  the  preceding  and  attendant 
discussions  in  that  country,  had  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 
whidi  displayed  its  zeal  in  getting  up  petitions 
to  congr^  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
territories  and  the  district  of  Oolumbia,  and  in 
the  wide  distribution,  for  which  purpose  the  IT. 
S.  mail  was  largely  used,  of  tracts  and  papers 
denunciatory  of  slavery,  many  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  southern  states.  The  arrival  of  these 
documents  in  the  South  happened  to  be  coin- 
cident with  a  slave  insurrection  in  Mississippi, 
and  also  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  the  presidency  by  a  convention  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  held  at  Baltimore.  Very  loud 
complaints  were  at  once  raised  against  this  pro* 
ceeding,  as  tending,  if  not  intended,  to  excite 
the  slaves  to  revolt  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  nomina- 
tion, though  favored  by  Gen.  Jackson,  had  been 
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'warml^r  opposed  bj  a  large  sonliheni  section  of 
&e  party,  which,  in  oonseaaence,  seceded  and 
nominated  as  their  candidate  Judge  White  of 
Tennessee.  The  existence  of  this  northern  anti- 
slavery  agitation  was  strongly  urged  in  tbe 
soothem  states  as  an  objection  to  voting  for 
a  nor^em  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Yan  Buren's  political  friends  in  tbe  northern 
states,  by  way  of  relieving  their  candidate  and 
themselves  from  any  odium  on  this  score,  had 
joined  with  the  mercantile  interest  in  the  north- 
em  cities  in  loudly  denouncing  the  abolition- 
ists. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
president  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual 
message.  While  testifying  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  indignant  regret  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  abolitionists  had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be 
no  doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed), 
he  referred  to  the  post  office  as  specially  imder 
the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a  law 
to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  drcula- 
tion  in  the  eouthem  states,  through  the  mail,  of 
incendiarv  publications  intended  to  instigate  the 
slaves  to  msurrection.  Mr.  Oalhoun  moved  the 
reference  of  this  part  of  the  message  to  a  spedal 
committee,  and  after  some  opposition  from  ad- 
ministration senators,  who  preferred  the  post 
office  committee,  the  motion  was  carried,  and 
Mr.  Oalhoun  was  appointed  the  chairman.  He 
soon  brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  along  with 
it,  sublectinff  to  severe  penalties  any  postmaster 
who  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the 
mail  any  publication  or  picture  touching  the 
subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or  terri- 
tory in  which  tbe  circulation  ii  such  publica- 
tion or  picture  should  be  forbidden  by  the  state 
laws.  This  report,  starting  with  the  doctrine 
that  the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other, 
bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the 
right  of  internal  defence  was  one  of  their  reserv- 
ed rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  belonged  to 
the  states  respectively,  and  not  to  congress,  as 
the  president's  message  had  assumed,  to  deter- 
mine what  publications  were  to  be  prohibited* 
The  objection  taken  in  the  message  to  the  pub- 
lications in  <]^uestion  had  been  that  they  were 
intended  to  stunulato  the  slaves  to  insurrection. 
Mr.  Oalhoun's  report  went  far  beyond  that  It 
principally  objected  to  these  documents,  that 
their  avowed  object  was  the  emancipation  of  tiie 
negroes,  a  measure  which  involved  not  merely 
a  vast  destruction  of  property,  but  what  was  of 
infinitely  more  consequence  and  danger,  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  relation  between  the 
two  races  inhabiting  the  southern  states — ^the 
only  relation,  as  the  report  contended,  compati- 
ble with  their  conunon  happiness  and  prosperity, 
or  even  with  their  existence  together  in  the 
same  community.  Social  and  poutical  equality 
between  the  two  races  was  impossible.  To 
change  the  condition  of  the  Africans  would  put 
them  in  a  position  of  looking  to  the  other  states 
for  support  and  protection;  it  would  make 
them  virtually  the  allies  and  dependents  of  those 
states ;  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  states 
an  effectual  mstrument  to  destroy  the  influence 


and  control  the  destiOT  of  the  rest  of  the 
union.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  abolitionists 
was  the  destruction  of  a  relation  essential  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  political  influence  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  The  means  employed 
were  organized  societies,  and  a  powerful 
press,  which  strove  to  promote  the  object  in 
view,  by  exciting  the  bitterest  animosity  and 
hatred  among  the  people  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  stetes  agfdnst  the  citizens  and  institutions  of 
the  slaveholding  states.  Such  a  proceeding 
tended  to  the  erection  of  a  powerfol  political 
party,  the  basis  of  which  would  be  hatred 
against  the  slaveholding  states^  and  of  which 
the  necessary  consequence  would  be  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
merely  the  right  of  the  southern  states  to  exclude 
those  publicationi^  it  was  also  the  duty  of  the 
northern  states,  within  which  the  danger  origi- 
nated, at  once  to  arrest  its  further  progress — a 
duty  which  they  owed  not  merely  to  the  states 
yhose  institutions  were  assadled,  but  to  tiie 
union,  the  constitution,  and  themiselves.  In  this 
report,  as  well  as  in  his  speech  in  support  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  Oalhoun  drew  an  alarming  pic- 
ture of  the  nmnbers  and  zeal  of  the  aboution- 
ists,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  the  South  was 
exposed  from  their  machinations.  He  predicted 
that  the  obligation  resting  on  the  northern  states 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  would  totally 
fail  to  be  fulfilled.  He  bad  not  much  more  hope 
from  congress,  but  he  saw  the  safety  of  the  South 
in  "  the  doctrine  of  state  interposition,  carried 
into  successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion.'^ 
The  bill,  though  helped  along  by  Mr.  Yan 
Buren's  casting  vote,  failed  on  the  final  vote,  25 
to  19.  With  respect  to  petitions  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  territories  and  the  district 
of  Oolumbia,  Mr.  Oalhoun  held  that  they  ought 
to  be  r^*eeted  altogether.  He  took  the  ground 
that  congress  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be 
presented — ^no  more  power  over  it  in  the  district 
of  Oolumbia  than  in  the  states.  The  senate, 
however,  decided  to  receive  the  petitions  and 
then  to  reject  their  prayer.  On  this  latter  pro- 
position Mr.  Oalhoun  rafhsed  to  vote. — ^Though 
still  voting  against  Mr.  Olay's  bill  for  tbe 
distribution  among  the  stetes  ti  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  &vor  of  tbe  bill  for  depositing 
with  the  states  the  large  accumulated  sur- 
plus of  public  moneys,  the  accumulation  of 
which  as  a  "  corruption  Amd"  he  had  often  la- 
mented. The  victory  of  San  Jadnto  having 
introduced  into  congress  the  question  of  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  Texas,  Mr.  Oalhoun 
declared  himself  not  only  in  favor  of  that,  but 
of  ^e  simultaneous  reception  of  Texas  into  the 
union.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Michigan,  he  demed  ^e^  power  of  the  stetes  to 
confer  on  aliens  the  right  of  voting.  He  de- 
nounced as  revolutionary  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  stete 
constitution  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  congress.    He  expressed  his  strong  dissent 
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from  tiie  prino^le  aaramed,  as  he  oonoeived,  In 
the  fioai  bill  for  adTnitting  Mchigan,  that  the 
will  of  a  mere  nnmerioal  miyority  was  para- 
mooot  to  the  aadiority  of  law  and  oonstitatioiu 
In  ooimection  with  this  aaljeot  he  took  ooca- 
8lon  to  address  to  Mr.  Yan  Bnren,  lately  elected 
to  the  preadenoy,  hat  still  ^residiiiff  in  the 
senate,  an  emphatio  condemnation  of  the  '^  odi* 
oQsparty  mBchine  ^  to  which  he  owed  his  nom^ 
ination  and  election,  as  the  commencement  of 
a  moat  dangerous  change,  which  threatened  to 
saperaede  the  authority  of  law  and  constitntion 
bytheediotBofapartycancna.  Mr.Oalhonnhad 
aU  along  opposea  3(r.  Benton^s  resolntion  to  ex« 
ponge  from  the  jonmal  of  the  senate  the  censure 
upon  Pnadent  Jackson  for  removing  the  pnb* 
lie  depoata  from  the  IT.  8.  bank.    He  yehe- 
mentlj  denoonoed  it  now  at  the  moment  of  its 
passing  aa  a  plain  Tiolation  of  the  consUtation. 
ne  stigmatixed  the  Tote  in  fiiTor  of  it  as  <nigi* 
satiog  in  ''porSi  xmmixed  personal  idolatry,  a 
melancholy  evidence  of  a  spirit  read  v  to  bow 
at  the  feet  of  power.*'     He  had  for  some 
time  been  on  baa  terms  with  its  mover,  and 
had  spoken  of  Mm  with  great  asperity.   Aa 
might  be  expected,  he  voted  with  Messrs.  Olay 
and  Webater  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Tanejaaoluifjiistioe  of  the  United  Statea  The 
great  aocnmidatioii  of  public  money  in  the  de- 
posit banks  had  led  to  extensive  purchases  of 
public  land,  by  means  of  monev  borrowed  from 
those  baoki^  which  purchases  by  increasing  the 
public  money  on  deposit  led  to  new  loans  and 
new  pnrehases.    The  president,  Just  after  the 
close  of  the  late  aesnon  of  Congress,  had  at- 
tempted to  check  this  n>eculation  by  issuing  acir^ 
colar  order  to  the  lAud  offices  to  receive  notUng 
bot  gold  and  alver  in  payment  fbr  public  lands. 
Mr.  Calhoun  joined  with  the  opposition  in  de- 
noondng  this  droiiEar  as  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional, though  he  declined  to  concur  in  the  meaa- 
pn  resorted  to  to  get  rid  of  it  principally  because 
It  seemed  to  admit  the  presiaent's  power  to  is- 
K»  the  order.  Another  admiidstration  measure. 
profesBiog  tohave  in  view  the  checking  of  land 
speeidation,  was  a  bill  to  restrict  the  sale  of  the 
m^  to  actual  aettlera  in  limited  quantities. 
Mr.  Gilhoun  opposed  this  bill  as  reaQy  intended 
HVthe  benefit  of  the  q>ecu]ators  who  had  al- 
^7  orerioaded  themselves  with  lands,  and 
^Qose  interest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict  to- 
uer  pnrdiases.    In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
deoomioed  these  speculations  as  having  been 
^ireetlyanaed  by  ttie  action  of  the  government 
m  patting  down  the  national  bank  and  placing 
»e  public  money  in  banks  arbitrarily  selected 
»7the executive,  and  he  ohai^  that  high  of- 
^'^^  ot  government  and  persons  closely  con- 
^^^  with  the  president  had  used  these  de- 
^Q^toriea  as  instnunents  of  speculation  in  the 
W;  lands.    WhathesaidonthiMuljectwas 
^^*«»tood  by  Preeident  Jackson  as  a  personal 
^tack  on  Mm.  and  he  addressed  an  imperious 
*^  to  Hr.  Cslhoun,  calling  upon  him  either 
^T^traet  or  to  brii^  his  chuge  before  the 
'^^  of  repreeentativea  as  the  bads  of  aa  im- 
vou  IV, — 16 


peadhm^t.  Mr.  Oalhonn  read  this  letter  in  the 
senate.  He  s^ke  of  it  in  very  severe  terms  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  and  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
date, and  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had  said: 
that  many  in  high  places  were  among  the  spec- 
ulators in  public  hmds,  and  that  even  an  iudi* 
Tidual  connected  with  the  president  himself  (one 
of  his  nephews  whose  name  he  now  gave)  was 
a  Uurge  speculator.  He  soon  after  brought  for- 
ward a  plan  for  the  cesdon  of  all  the  public 
lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  lay,  to  be  sold 
by  them  at  graduated  prices  eztenmng  over  a 
term  of  85  years,  the  states  to  bear  the  ez^ 
penaes,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment a  third  of  their  receipts.  But  this  pro- 
poation,  denounced  by  the  administration  side 
as  a  bid  for  the  fiivor  of  the  new  states,  received 
only  6  votes.  Mr.  Cyhonn  renewed  at  this 
sesnon  his  attack  upon  anti-cJavery  petitiom^ 
insisting  that  they  must  be  r^eofced,  ana  that  the 
abolitionists  must  be  silenced,  and  that  not  by 
letting  them  alone,  but  by  prompt  and  efficient 
measures,  or  the  union  could  not  continue.  He 
refhsed  to  admit  even  by  implication  that  the 
ezislinff  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the 
slavehcdding  states  was  an  eviL  He  held  it  to 
be  a  positive  good,  and  developed  a  theory  on 
this  suljeot  wmch  has  since  obtamed  a  wide  cur- 
rency and  acceptance.  Kot  only  was  it  a  good 
morally  and  economicaU}^  it  formed,  so  he  main- 
tainedf  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  firee  political  institutions.  He 
opposed  with  earnestness  the  resolution  appro- 
priating $80,000  to  purchase  the  Madison  pa- 
pers, as  not  authorized  by  the  constitution.  He 
admitted  in  this  speech  that  when  a  young 
man,  and  at  his  entrance  on  political  life,  he 
had  inclined  to  that  interpretation  of  the  coxt- 
stitution  which  favored  a  latitode  of  powers: 
but  experience,  observation,  and  reflection  had 
wrought  a  great  change  in  his  views,  and  above 
all  the  studv  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Madison 
himself  in  his  celebrated  resolution  of  1798. — 
Before  the  next  session  of  oonmss  a  great 
financial  crisis  occurred,  which  Jfr.  Oalnoun 
had  foreseen,  and  had  foretold  as  a  consequence 
of  the  monetary  policy  pursued  durinff  Gen. 
Jackson's  second  term.  Shortiy  after  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  inauguration,  all  the  banks,  the  deposit 
banks  along  with  the  others,  stopped  specie 
payment.  At  the  extra  sesrion  which  com- 
menced in  September,  President  Van  Bnren  re- 
commended tne  policy  of  discontinuing  the  usp 
of  banks  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government. 
He  proposed  the  custooy  of  the  public  money 
by  officers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Oalhoun,  separating  from  the 
whiffs,  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  struggle 
on  toe  bank  question,  gave  energetic  support 
to  this  new  system  of  pohcy.  He  did  the  same 
at  the  ensuing  regular  session.  This  created  on 
the  part  of  Ma  late  allies,  who  in  the  dose  divi- 
sion of  parties  could  ill  spare  hia  vote,  strong 
feelings  of  personal  resentment.  Mr.  Gay,  in 
replyiog  to  Jlr.  Oalhonn^a  speech  on  the  inde- 
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pendent  treasory  bill,  not  only  tannted  him  with 
desertion,  bat  made  his  whole  political  career 
the  subject  of  one  of  those  invectiveB  in  which 
he  so  greatly  excelled.  Mr.  Oalhoon  replied 
(Mardi  11,  1888);  Mr.  Olav  answered  on  the 
spot,  and  Mr.  Oamoun  roomed.  This  contest 
abounded  with  exemplifications  of  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  oratory  of  which  each  was  master ;  on 
the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  inyective, 
wit,  humor,  and  biting  sarcasm;  on  the  other, 
dear  statement,  close  reasoning,  and  keen  re- 
tort. These  speeches,  apart  from  their  rhetorical 
merits,  are  of  high  historical  value,  from  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history  of  the 
compromise  of  1888.  Mr.  Oalhoun  laid  great 
stress  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his 

SnbUo  life.  In  one  of  his  rej)lies  to  Mr.  Olay  he 
eclared  that  he  rested  his  public  character 
upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  all  who 
#  would  do  him  justice.  He  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  defend,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow. 
Some  sharp  passages  also  occurred  between 
him  and  Mr.  Webster.  Previous  to  this  de- 
bate he  had  been  involved  in  another,  in 
which  he  had  almost  the  whole  senate  upon 
him.  It  was  equally  the  policy  of  both  the  polit- 
ical parties  to  keep  the  slavery  Question  out  of 
congress,  as  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  very 
difficult  to  speak  or  act  without  offending 
either  the  North  or  the  South.  With  this  in- 
tent, both  houses  had  adopted  rules,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  all  petitions  and  memorials 
on  that  subject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the 
table,  'Without  being  read  or  debated.  The 
northern  whigs  had  indeed  voted  against  this, 
contending  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  their  appropriate  com- 
mittees, but  still  they  were  as  well  satisfied  as 
their  opponents  to  avoid  or  escape  debate.  Mr. 
Oalhoun  did  not  sympathize  in  this  feeling. 
Unlike  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political 
parties,  he  had  no  friends  to  be  placed  in  an 
awkward  predicament,  nor  any  apprehensions 
of  compromising  himself.  He  had  already  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  slavery  was  a  pos- 
itive political  and  social  good.  It  appears 
by  a  letter  of  his  written  in  1847,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama  legislature,  and  publish- 
ed unce  his  death,  that  he  was  from  the  be- 
ginning in  favor  of  ^*  forcing,"  as  he  express- 
ed it,  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North,  believing 
that  dela^  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  South 
yras  relativelv  stronger,  both  morally  and  polit- 
ically, than  she  would  ever  be  again.  Not  di&- 
oouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  South,  and  even 
of  his  own  state,  of  which  he  complained  in  the 
letter  above  reierred  to,  to  back  up  suffidentiy 
his  former  attempts,  he  had  offered  a  series  of 
resolutions  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
The  chief  debate  was  on  the  finh,  which  de- 
clared that  the  intermeddling  of  any  state 
or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  territories  or  the  district  of  Oolumbia, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  immoral  or  sinful,  or 
the  passage  of  any  measure  by  congress  with 
that  view,  would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous  at- 


tack on  the  institntions  of  all  the  slaveholding 
states.    Mr.  Olay  moved  as  a  substitute  two 
resolutions,  one  applying  to  the  district,  the 
other  to  the   territories.     These   refBolutious 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  moral  or  religious 
character  of  slavery.     For  **intermeddnng" 
they  substituted  "interference.''    The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  district  was  pronounced  a 
violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
Itfarprland  and  Virginia,  and  its  abolition  in  any 
territory  a  breach  of  good  Mih  toward  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  permitted  to  set- 
tie  with  their  slaves  therein,  and,  in  both  cases, 
a  ground  of  just  ahirm  to  the  slaveholding 
states,  tending  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
union.    Mr.  Oalhoun,  though  not  favoring  this 
amendment,  perceiving  that  the  senate  would 
go  no  further,  voted  for  it    In  the  course  of 
this  debate  he  stated,  in  reference  to  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  that  when  it  was  made  he 
was  in  &vor  of  it,  but  that  he  had  since  been 
led  entirely  to  change  his  opinion,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  dangerous  measure.    He  had  condemned 
Mr.  Randolph's  opposition  to  it  as  too  uncom- 
promising, too  impracticable,  but  was  now  fully 
satisfied  that  if  the  southern   members   had 
acted  and  voted  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
abolition  might  have  been  crushed  for  ever  in 
the  bud.    He   rejected  with   scorn  Mr.  Bn^ 
chanan's  proffer  to  support  the  amended  resolu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the 
feelings  of  the  South.    The  South  was  calm  and 
collected,  and  could  take  care  of  herself.     He 
was  anxious,  and  such  was  his  object  in  ofifer- 
ing  those  resolutions,  to  present  some  oommon 
ground  on  which  the  reflective  and  patriotic  of 
every  quarter  of  the  union  might  rally  to  arrest 
the    approaching   catastrophe—an   object    in 
which  the  North  was  at  least  as  much  inter- 
ested as  the  South.  To  new  diarges  made  aeainst 
him  by  Mr.  Ciay\  of  being  a  partisan  of  the  aamin- 
istration,  he  inmgnantiy  replied  that  he  was  no 
partisan  of  any  man  or  any  administration .     He 
supported  the  constitutional  treasury  because  it 
accorded  with  his  principles  and  views  of  policy ; 
and  he  stood  prepared  to  oppose  or  support,  on 
the  same  ground,  other  measures  which  the  ad- 
ministration might  propose.    It  was,  he  said, 
his  fortune  to  stand  in  the  senate  alone,  with 
no  other  guide  but  God  and  his  conscience.    He 
sought  neither  office  nor  popular  favor.    He 
also  denied  explicitly  any  connection  with  or 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  party  aiming 
at  disunion.    On  the  contrary,  he  was  seeking 
to  preserve  the  union,  by  opposing  injustice  and 
oppression  against  the  weakest  and  most  ex- 
posed section  of  it,  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
cast.    In  a  subsequent  speech  on  the  repeal  of 
the  salt  tax,  he  insisted  that  the  union  was  much 
more  in  danger  from  consolidation  than  from 
dismembement,  and  that  South  Oarolina,  in 
striking  the  blow  which  led  to  the  compromise 
of  1833,  aimed  not  to  destroy  but  to  preserve 
the  union,  an  object  to  which  that  blow  had  es- 
sentially contributed  by  bringing  the  protective 
^stem  to  the  ground.— Having  become  a  sup- 
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porter  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tratioD,  Mr.  Oalhoan  called  upon  Mr.  Van  Ba- 
ron and  renewed  that  personal  interoonrse  whiph 
had  for  8  years  been  suspended.  The  plan  of 
wpamting  the  treasoiy  m)m  the  banks,  which 
hfld  Med  in  the  25Ui  congress,  succeeded  in 
the  86th,  and  to  that  success  Mr.  Calhoun  es- 
sentially contributed.  The  denial  by  congress 
of  the  right  of  petition  having  become  a  sub- 
ject of  loud  complaint)  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  speeds 
on  that  topic,  insisted  that  the  right  of  petition 
▼as  (miy  important  in  despotic  governments, 
and  had  been  superseded  in  the  United  States 
by  the  rig^^t  of  stdSrage  and  the  practice  of  in- 
straction  (which  practice,  however,  he  did  not 
allow  to  have  any  constitutional  or  rational 
basis).  The  riglit  of  petition  had  degenerated 
into  a  means  of  assault  upon  others.  He  vehe- 
mently opposed  Mr.  Clay^s  proposition  to  re- 
ceive the  anti-slavery  petitions  and  to  argue  the 
ease  with  the  petitioners.  To  consent  to  argue 
the  matter  would  bring  down  the  high  moral 
tone  of  the  South,  and  would  do  infinitely  more 
harm  there  than  it  could  do  good  to  the  North. 
He  opposed  both  the  preemption  and  gradua- 
tion system  proposed  oy  the  administration, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  states,  favored  by  the  op- 
position. Aa  a  substitute,  he  ag^  brougnt 
forward  Mb  scheme  of  ceding  the  publio  lands 
to  the  states.  He  gave  his  support  to  ^.  Van 
Boren  as  a  candidate  for  reflection,  and  induced 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  vote  for  him.  To 
the  measures  brought  forward  by  the  whigs  on 
their  short-lived  accession  to  power,  consequent 
npon  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  gave  his 
dedded  opposition,  attending,  for  the  first  time 
Eince  his  breach  with  Gen.  Jackson,  the  private 
caocoaes  of  tiie  democratic  members.  He  de- 
fended, in  an  elaborate  speech,  the  veto  power 
from  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
consequence  of  Resident  Tyler's  veto  of  the 
bilb  for  chartering  a  United  States  bank.  He 
denonnoed  the  tanff  of  1842  as  not  onl^  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compromise  agreed  upon  m  1883. 
kt,  in  ita  detaila,  exceedingly  oppressive,  and 
in  the  droumatances  of  its  enactment  worse 
eren  than  the  tariff  of  1828.  The  Webster- 
Ashborton  treaty  with  England  he  voted  for, 
and  defended  both  the  clauses  in  relation  to  the 
boundary  (^  Maine  and  those  which  referred 
to  the  snppreauon  of  the  slave  trade.  He  closed 
^^)eech  on  this  subject  with  an  earnest  vindi- 
cation of  the  policy  of  peace.  On  the  same  prin«> 
ciple  heoppowd  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Or- 
egon, nrging  also  that  in  a  hostile  contention  for 
ita  poaseasioD,  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her 
possesions  in  the  East,  and  her  lodgment  and 
annaments  on  the  coast  of  China,  would  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  We  had  but  to 
wait,  and  with  the  progress  of  our  population, 
Oregon  would  be  occupied  for  us  by  adven- 
^^iroos  settiers ;  or  should  there  be  a  struggle, 
^y  was  for  oar  benefit,  as  we  were  oonstantiy 
growing  relatively  stronger.  He  therefore  advo- 
<ated,  on  this  Bubject,  the  policy  of  a  **  masterly 


inactivity.'*— With  March  4^  1843,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
senatorial  term  came  to  an  end.  His  two  great 
rivals  had  previously  withdrawn  from  the  sen- 
ate, Mr.  Webster  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net, and  Mr.  Clay  by  resigning.  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  declined  a  reaction,  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  next  congress.  This  retirement  was  per- 
haps prompted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
brought  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  the  democratio  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, to  which  party  he  now  conndered  him- 
self to  belong.  But  though  his  voice  and  vote 
in  the  senate  had  been  wiUin^y  accepted,  he 
still  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  and  di^e 
to  that  large  section  of  the  par^  over  whom,  or 
at  least  its  leaders,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  retuned  a 
predominant  influence.  Instructionshavingbeen 
given  to  a  migority  of  the  delegates  to  the  ap- 
proaching nominating  convention  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Yan  Buren,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Feb.  1844,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  political  friends,  severely 
criticizing  the  principles  on  which  that  conven- 
tion was  to  be  constituted,  and  refusing,  on  that 
ground,  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  it.  This 
letter  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view 
to  another  convention  at  New  York,  toward 
which  some  steps  were  taken,  but  which  was  not 
carried  out.  Meanwhile,  }£x,  Calhoun,  toward 
the  last  of  March,  1844,  was  unexpectedly 
called  by  President  Tyler  ^who  was  a  candidate 
also  for  the  nomination  oi  the  democratic  con- 
vention^ to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state. 
From  tnat  office  Mr.  Webster  had  been  eject- 
ed as  preparatory  to  a  negotiation  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  it  had  again  become 
vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Upshur. 
The  latter  had  already  set  the  negotiation  on 
foot,  and,  in  fact,  had  nearly  arranged  inform- 
ally the  terms.  The  Texans  had^  however,  in- 
sisted, as  preliminary  to  a  formal  treaty,  upon  a 
pledge  that  if,  pending  its  negotiation  or  before 
its  ratification,  they  ehould  l^  invaded  by  Mex- 
ico, with  which  country  an  armistice  had  been 
arranged,  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  employed  to  defend  them. 
This  pledge,  given  by  the  American  minister  in 
Texas,  President  Tyler  had  refused  to  ratify,  on 
the  ground  that  it  exceeded  his  constitutional 
powers;  but  as  the  Texan  commissioners  posi- 
tively refused  to  treat  upon  any  other  terms, 
Mr.  Calhoun  renewed  it.  It  took  but  a  few 
days  to  put  the  treaty  in  form,  and  immediately 
npon  its  signature,  which  took  place  on  April 
12,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  coast  of 
Mexico.  The  ground  of  the  invitation  extended 
to  Texas  by  President  Tyler  to  renew  her  ap- 
plication, already  8  times  rejected,  for  union 
with  the  United  States,  was  the  wprehension  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
as, as  a  step  toward  its  abohtion  in  the  United 
States.  The  facts  on  which  these  apprehen- 
sions were  based  had  first  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  President  Tyler  through  the  agency  of 
"Mr,  Calhoun,  who  was  thus  the  real  author  of 
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the  annexation  moTement.    Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
disolaiming  on  behalf  of  the  British  government 
the  special  facts  alleged,  or  anj  secret  plot  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  or  any  dispo- 
rition  to  resort  either  openly  or  secretly  to  any 
measares  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  tranqnillity  of  the  slaveholding  states,  or 
the  prosperity  of  the  onion,  admitted  however 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  thing  well  known  both  to 
the  United  States  and  everywhere  els^  that 
Great  Britain  desired  and  was  constantly  ex- 
erting herself  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery throughout  the  world.    In  replying  shortly 
after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  this  des- 
patch, Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  latter  admission 
as  an  admission  also  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  laboring  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  and  as  having  justified  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  act  of 
self-defence,  the  treaty  of  annexation  just  con- 
cluded.   Hie  Mexican  minister  at  Washington 
had  given  repeated  notices  that  the  signature 
of  a  treaty  of  annexaticm  would  be  regarded  by 
Mexico  as  an  act  of  war.   The  treaty,  and  along 
with  it  a  copy  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  desnatch  and 
Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  it,  was  sent  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Mexico,  with  directions  to  dis- 
avow any  disrespect  to  that  country,  or  indifEer- 
ence  to  its  honor  or  dignity,  and  to  represent  that 
the  efforts  of  Great  JBritain  to  abolish  slavery 
in  Texas — ^which,  if  accomplished,  would  lead  to 
a  state  of  things  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
the  adjacent  states  and  the  union  itself— had 
compelled  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
annexation  without  stopping  to  obtain  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  Mexico.    The  disposition,  how- 
ever, was  expressed  to  settle  all  questions  which 
might  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  including  that  of 
boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  and  the 
minister  was  privately  authorized  to  tender 
Mexico  by  way  of  peace  offering  and  indemnity 
as  much  as  $10,000,000.    On  the  day  of  the 
date  of  this  letter  (AprU  19)  the  treaty  was 
sent  to  the  senate,  where,  after  a  warm  de- 
bate, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  85  to  16. 
Previously,  however,  to  this  rejection,  the  treatv 
had  had  the  effect  to  defeat  Mr.  Yan  Buren's 
nomination  by  the  democratic  convention.    He 
as  well  as  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  whigs, 
had  avowed  himself  opposed  to  immediate  an- 
nexation, on  the  ground  that  it  was  equivalent 
to  war  with  Mexico.     In  consequence  of  this 
avowal  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  though  voted  for  by  a 
minority  of  the  convention,  failed  to  obtain  the 
two-thirds  vote  which  the  rule  of  that  body  re- 
quired, and  eventually  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated. 
Mr.  Polk  went  into  the  canvass  as  the  avowed 
advocate  of  immediate  annexation,  and  the  elec- 
tion having  resulted  in  his  favor,  he  became 
very  urgent  to  have  the  matter  acted  upon  by 
congress   before   his  accession  to  office.    At 
the   ensuiuff    session,  joint  resolutions  were 
introduced  K>r  receiving  Texas  into  the  union. 
These  resolutions  could  be  carried  through  the 
senate  only  by  annexing  an  alternative  pro- 
vision for  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  on  the 


subject  with  Texas  and  Menco  (the  preddent 
to  act  under  either  provision  as  he  might 
deem  best),  and  by  means  of  a  promise  from 
Mr.  Folk  that  he  would  act  under  the  latter 
provision.    In  this,  however,  he  was  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Calhoun.    Within  8  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  and  on  tJie 
last  day  of  President  T^ler^s  term  of  office, 
he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Texas  to  bring 
her  in  under  the  first  provision.    As  Mr.  Polk 
did  not  see  fit  to  recall  this  messenger,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  messaffe  was 
sent  with  his  approval.    Mr.  CalhouD,  who  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  Great^BriUun  on 
the  subject  of  Oregon,  would  have  \mn  willing, 
and  expected  to  retain  lus  position  as  secreta^ 
of  state.    Though  not  included  in  the  new 
cabinet,  he  was  ofiered  the  place  of  minister  to 
England,  but  declined  to  accept  it    He  did  not, 
howevei^  retire  to  private  life.    One  of  the 
South  Carolina  senators  resigned  his  seat  to 
make  room  for  him,  and  at  the  next  sesdon 
(Dec  1845)  he  reappeared  at  Washington  as  a 
senator,    lii  the  violent  debate  at  that  session 
on  the  Oregon  question,  which  threatened  to 
involve  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  announced 
himself  l^e  decided  advocate  of  compromiBe  and 
peace.  He  deprecated  war  not  merely  for  thecost 
and  slaughter  it  would  involve,  but  still  more 
for  the  social  and  political  changes  by  which  it 
would  be  attended,  especially  the  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  The  Oregon 
question  was  peacefully  settled.  The  controver- 
BY  pending  with  Mexico  ended  in  war.  Though 
the  Mexican  government  had  at  first  indigoant- 
ly  rejected   tiie  advance  toward  a  settlement 
made  by  lAr.  Calhoun,  they  had  afterward  con- 
sented to  receive  a  minister,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  had  an  arrangement  been  seriouslj  and 
skilfhlly  sought,  it  might  have  been  effectei 
The  great  difficulty  was  not  the  unw;illingDes3 
of  the  government,  but  the  unpopalai-itj  with 
the  people  of  any  concession,  which  was  there- 
fore dangerous  to  the  stability  of  any  govern- 
ment that  might  venture    to  consent  to  it 
Without  waitinff  for  the  Mexican  people  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  a  treaty,  the  president  o^ 
dered  the  American  troops  in  Texas  to  take 
possession  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  north 
bank  of  the   Eio  Grande.    When  the  Mex- 
icans opposed  by  force  this  occupation,  the 
E resident  informed  congress  that  our  tcrritoiy 
ad    been  invaded  and    that  war  had  been 
commenced  by  the  Mexicans,  and  requested 
that  body  to  recognize  its  existence  and  pro- 
vide for  its  prosecution.     ISr.  Calhoun  spok^^ 
against  the  bill  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
but   as  the  case  was   hopeless  did   not  re- 
cord his  name  against  it    He  was,  however,  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  war  thus  commenced,  both 
as  unneceaaazy  and  unjust.  At  the  next  session, 
the  American  forces  having  already  occapied 
the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Calboon, 
in  his  speech  on  the  8  million  bill,  advocated 
the  policy  of  abstaining  from  farther  invasion. 
He  proposed  to  hold  the  country  already  iu 
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pOBseadon  as  a  means  of  foroiog  the  MexioanB 
to  treat,  the  line  of  oocopation  which  he  recom- 
meoded  being  nearly  coincident  with  the 
boundary  afterward  ohtained,  except  that  it  in- 
eloded  tiie  peninsula  of  Lower  Oalifomia.  In 
this  speech  he  declared  himself  very  strongly 
against  any  attempt  upon  the  independence  of 
Kfidoo  or  the  absorption  of  her  inhabited  terri- 
tory. Mr.  Oalhoon's  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
war  drew  down  npon  him  two  seyere  attacks  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate.  InanswertoMr.  Tmney, 
he  mdignantly  rep^ed  the  charge  of  ambitions 
deogns.  He  was  not,  he  said,  an  aspirant  for 
tiie  presideo<7,  and  never  had  been.  At  his  time 
of  life  the  preridency  was  nothing.  He  would  not 
accept  it  mdesB  it  oame  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the 
Amerioaa  people,  and  then  only  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  position  was  respectable,  but  there 
were  others  mfinitelymcnre  so.  He  had  rather  be 
an  independent  senator,  deyoted  to  the  good  of 
the  eonntiy.  than  to  be  president  of  the  United 


had  bm  lor  many  years  past.  What  was  wanted 
aboreaD  things  in  tbe  public  men  of  America 
was  independence.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's 
duffge  that  it  was  he  who  had  plonged  the  na- 
tion into  the  Mexican  war,  he  accepted  the  impn- 
tation  of  being  the  author  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas^  bot  he  insisted  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  war  betonged  to  the  president,  who  had 
violated  the  constitution  by  marching  troops 
00  bia  own  authority  into  the  disputed  territory, 
andliy  the  collision  thus  brought  on  had  forced 
congress  to  reeognixe  as  a  fact  a  war  which 
that  body  could  neyer  have  been  induced  to  do- 
dare  or  to  commence. — ^The  Wilmot  proviso 
(that  in  any  territory  acquired  fh>m  Mexico,  day« 
ery  ahonld  be  prohibited)  having  been  brought 
forward  m  the  house  as  an  amendment  to  the 
B  million  biU,  ajid  this  proviso  having  been 
vannly  urged  by  reaolutlQns  adopted  by  the 
mated  vote  of  both  political  parties  in  the  l^is* 
Istoiee  of  many  of  the  free  states,  Mr.  Oalhoun 
•gain  stepped  forward  as  the  leader  and  oham- 
^  of  the  fllayeholding  interest  He  intro- 
uQoed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which,  starting 
from  the  principle  that  the  United  States  are 
bat  the  states  united,  and  that  the  territories 
are  tiie  joint  property  of  those  states,  he  denied 
thi^  eoDgress  had  power  to  make  any  law 
which  should  directly  or  indirectly  deprive  any 
^^  of  its  foil  and  equal  right  in  this  common 
territory;  and  thai  any  law  operating  to  pre* 
vent  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states  firom 
CBtigntmg  with  their  proper^  into  any  of  the 
teiTitQrieB,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  consti* 
tn^  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the 
onbn.  Ho  rote  was  taken  in  the  senate  upon 
these  resohilions,  but  their  doctrine,  so  far  as 
testes  to  the  exdnsion  of  slayeiy  from  the  ter* 
oiotm,  has  since  been  fully  sustained  by  con- 
peas  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missonri  compromise 
pbibition,  and  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
^]^  States,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Mr.  Oal- 
hoon  supported  these  resolutions,  not  only  in  2 
speeches  in  the  senate,  but  in  a  speech  deliyered 


shortly  after  the  adjournment,  March  0, 1847, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston.  He 
maintained  in  these  speeches  that  the  slave- 
holdinff  states  were  the  conservatiye  balance  of 
the  union,  and  that  it  was  essential  to  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  the  union  that  tiiey  should 
c<mtLaue  to  have  at  least  an  equality  in  the  sen« 
ate,  an  equality  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards. 
He  stated  in  lus  speech  09  offering  these  reso- 
lutions that)  though  he  had  always  considered 
the  Missouri  compromise  'line  a  great  error, 
surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  purposes 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  peace  he  wcNild  be  willing  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  extension  of  that  line  to  the 
Pacifia  Of  the  2  motions  to  that  effect  yoted 
down  in  the  house,  the  first  had  been  offered 
by  his  procurement  and  on  his  suggestion.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  he  wrote 
the  letter  already  refeired  to,  in  which  he 
deyeloped  his  policy  of  *' forcing  the  issue 
with  the  North."  In  this  i>oint  of  yiew  he 
wonld  regret  any  compromise  or  acQustment 
of  the  proviso,  or  eyen  its  r^ection,  without 
a  settlement  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 
question.  He  complained  in  this  letter  of 
uie  recent  repeal  by  Penn^ylyania  of  her  law 
allowing  trayellers  and  transient  yisitors  in 
that  state  to  retain  their  slayes  for  a  limited 
term,  and  of  similar  repeals  in  other  states.  He 
insisted  that  the  toleration  at  the  North  of  so* 
cieties,  presses,  and  lectures  which  called  in 
question  the  right  of  slayeholders  to  their  slaves, 
and  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 
stitution, could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  edave  and  the  ruin  of  the  South.  To  the 
question,  what  remedy  there  was  short  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union,  he  replied :  "  Only  one- 
retaliation."  The  violation  of  the  constitution 
on  the  part  of  the  North  must  be  met  by  refus- 
ing to  fulfil  stipulations  in  their  fiivor,  of  which 
the  most  efficient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their 
ships  and  commerce  ftom  entering  into  southern 
ports.  But,  to  make  this  measure  effectual| 
all  the  Bonthem  seaboard  and  gulf  states  must 
Join  in  if^  for  which  purpose  a  convention  of 
tiie  southern  states  was  indispensabla — ^At  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress,  tno  city  of  Mexico 
being  then  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Scott,  Mr. 
Oalhoun  submitted  (June,  1848)  a  resolution 
that  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  hold  it  as  a  proy- 
ince,  or  to  mcorporate  it  with  the  union,  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the 
goyemment,  in  conflict  with  its  character  and 
genius,  and  snbyersive  in  the  end  of  our  fx^ee 
and  popular  institutions ;  and  he  again  urged, 
if  a  treaty  could  not  be  made,  his  plan  of  the 
d^ensive  occupation  of  such  a  line  as  might  be 
fixed  on  for  the  boundary.  News  having  soon 
arrived  that  a  treaty  was  signed,  he  warmly 
opposed  the  10  nullion  bill  and  all  other  mea- 
sures lookhig  to  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 
He  took  occadon  also  to  condemn,  as  unconsti* 
tutional,  the  duties  and  taxes  which  had  been 
levied  in  Mexico  on  the  president's  sole  author- 
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ity.  A  resolution  having  been  offered  in  the 
senate  congratulating  the  French  on  the  sacoess 
of  their  revolutionary  straggle,  be  moved  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  it  remained 
to  be  seen,  in  the  sort  of  government  to  which 
this  revolution  might  lead,  whether  it  proved  a 
blessinff  or  a  onrse'to  IVance  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Ouhoun  warmlv  opposed  a  bill,  introduced 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  to 
occupy  Yucatan,  both  for  the  protection  of  the 
white  popidation,  who,  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion by  the  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be- 
coming the  colony  of  some  European  power. 
In  this  speech  he  explained  the  ori^  and 
olpects  of  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country. 
That  he  denied.  Mr.  Monroe^s  declarations 
were  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  had 
never  been  acted  upon.  He  saw  no  advantage 
to  be  expected  from  Yucatan  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the 
burden  of  its  defence.    As  to  the  (question  of 

Srotectlng  the  white  race  there  agamst  the  In- 
ians,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  white  raocL 
though  he  denied  any  aversion  to  any  race,  red 
or  black.  But  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the 
war  in  Yucatan  was  a  war  of  races,  and  still 
less  was  it  dear  that  the  whites  were  blameless 
in  the  matter.  Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency 
in  all  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  a  con- 
flict of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and 
the  Indians.  '^  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our 
acts  that  in  all  these  wars  we  are  to  interpose, 
by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be.  and  thereby  be- 
come involved  in  the  fate  of  ail  these  countries? 
Oaght  we  to  set  such  a  precedent?  No.  The 
first  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such 
is  the  case,  preeminently,  with  tne  United 
states.  They  owe  a  high  duty  to  themselves — 
to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure 
their  liberty.  The  success  of  their  great  po- 
litical system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser« 
vice  to  mankind  than  the  ascendency  of  the 
white  race  in  the  southern  portions  of  this 
continent,  however  important  that  may  be." 
In  his  speech  (June  27,  1848)  on  the  Ibill  to 
organize  the  Oregon  territory,  he  wannly  op- 
pc^ed  the  extension  to  that  territory  of  the 
anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Carrying  out  the  principles  of  his  resolutions, 
he  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but  in  still 
stronger  terms,  any  power  to  do  it  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  or  legislatures  of  the  terri- 
tories. Even  admitting  the  power  in  congress, 
he  denied  the  justice  of  exdudiog  the  South  from 
any  participation  in  territorv,  to  the  obtaining 
of  which  she  had  contributed  her  ftill  diare  of 
money  and  blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  she  had  an  equal  right  He  started  in 
this  speech  the  suggestion  that  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  extending  into  the  terri- 
tories ac<^uired  from  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal 
the  Mexican  laws  abolishing  slavery.    In  a 


second  speech,  he  went  into  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  abolition  at  the 
North.    He  complained  that  the  South  bad 
encouraged  and  aided  it  by  admitting  political 
feUowship  with  politicianswho  coquetted  vith 
abolitionists.    He  insisted  that  if  the  South 
wished  to  save  the  union,  or  save  hersdf,  she 
must  rouse  to  instant  action,  such  as  would 
evince  her  fixed  determination  to  hold  no  con- 
nection with  any  party  in  the  North  not  pre* 
pared  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  constitii- 
tion  in  favor  of  the  South.    By  taking  that 
course,  a  host  of  true  and  fidthfnl  allies  would 
rally  to  their  support  even  in  the  North ;  or,  if 
not,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  South  had 
nobody  but  herself  to  depend  upon.   But  it 
was  not  merely  on  the  territorial  question  that 
the  ri^ts  of  ^e  South  must  be  respected.  He 
enumerated  the  same  grounds  of  complaiiit 
mentioned  in  the  Alabama  letter  (which  had 
not  yet  been  made  public),  to  which  he  added 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  as  well 
as  out  of  congress^  and  the  total  neglect  into 
which  the  fugitive  slave  law  had  fallen— thns 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  fugitive  slave 
act  passed  soon  after.     Messrs.  Benton  snd 
Houston  having   voted   for  the  anti-slavery 
clause  in  the  Oregon  bill,  he  denounced  them 
with  energy  as  traitors  to  lie  South.— In  the 
election  struggle  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Cass,  Mr.  CaJhoun  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  much  interest    At  the  short  session  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  was 
very  hnsv  in  efforts  to  form  a  union  of  the 
slaveholmng  states,  irrespective  of  all  preexist- 
ing party  differences,  to  resist  the  progres 
of  abolition.    For  that   purpose  a  series  of 
meetings  was  held,  at  which  none  but  slav^ 
holding  members  were  present,  and  attended 
at  times  by  70  or  80  members,  a  part  of  whom 
were,  however,  not  favorable  to  the  objector 
the  meetinff.    At  the  first  meeting  a  committee 
of  15,  one  from  each  state,  was  appointed  to  re- 
port resolutions.    This  committee  appointed  a 
sub-conunittee  of  5,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mr.  Calhoun.    He  drafted  and  reported  an  ad- 
dress,   which   after   some   modification  was 
adopted,  and  signed  by  48  senators  and  r^r^ 
sentatives.    It  reiterated  the  same  groond  of 
complaint  urged  by  Mr.  Oalhoun  at  the  previona 
session,  and  proposed  the  same  remedy.   The 
union  of  the  South  might  bring  the  North  to  a 
pause,  a  calculation  of  consequences,  and  a 
diange  of  measures;  if  not,  the  South  would 
stand  justified  in  resorting  to  anv  measure  ne- 
cessary to  repel  so  dangerous  a  blow,  without 
looking  to  consequences.    At  the  next  sessioQi 
pendii^  the  disousdon  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
scheme.  Mr.  Oalhoun,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  laooring  xmder  severe  pulmonary  diseasj 
to  which  was  now  added  disease  of  the  h^ 
prepared  an  elaborate  written  speech,  ▼hicbi 
was  read  for  him  (March  4,  1849)  by  anoW 
senator.    He  dedared  in  this  speech  his  belitf 
fh)m  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  the  snhjed 
of  slavery  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  time* 
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]y  and  efibotire  measure,  end  in  disunion.    It 
had,  however,  gone  on  tUl  the  union  was  pal- 
pablj  in  danger.    The  question  now  was,  how 
can  the  onion  be  preserved  f    The  agitation  of 
the  slaveiy  question  and  the  many  aggressions 
to  which  it  had  given  rise  was,  no  doubt,  one 
cHDse  of  the  existing  southern  discontent ;  but 
back  of  that  lay  another  and  more  potent  one. 
Hie  equilibrium  which  existed  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  union  when  the  constitution  was 
framed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  South  was 
eTeiy  day  sinking  in  the  scale.    This  had  been 
hrooght  about  by  federal  legislation  in  exdud- 
iDg  the  South  from  the  common  territory,  and 
OTerbtndeDing  her  with  taxes ;  to  which  was  to 
be  added  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of 
the  federal  government,  by  which  it  had  concen- 
trated aD  the  powers  of  the  system  in  itself  and 
had  been  transformed  from  a  federal  republic, 
as  it  QrigiDally  was,  into  a  great  national  con- 
solidated democracy.    That  equilibrium  could 
oolj  be  restored  by  an  amendment  of  tiie  con- 
stitution.   That  amendment  he  did  not  specify 
in  this  speech,  but  from  his  posthumouB  treatise 
**0n  the  Constitalion  and  Uoyernment  of  the 
Tmted  States^  it  -would  appear  to  have  been  the 
election  of  2  presidents,  one  from  the  free,  the 
other  from  the  slave  states,  each  to  approve  of 
a(^  of  congress  before  they  could  become  law& 
His  qjeech  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
answered  by  Mr.  "Webster  and  Mr.  Oass.    It  was 
on  ibrch  18,  in  some  parenthetical  replies 
to  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  the 
senate  forthe  last  time.    He  fell  back  in  his 
Mt  eihausted.  and  was  taken  to  his  lodgings 
tod  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again. — ^The 
Mowing  is  Mr.  Webster's  estimate  of  him,  de- 
fivaed  in  the  senate  when  his  death  was  an- 
nooneed  there :  '^  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Oalhoun 
Tas  a  part  of  his  mtellectnal  character.    It 
grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.    It  was 
plain,  strong,  wise,  condensed,  concise;  some- 
^mesimpasnoned,  still  always  severe.    Beject- 
ing  ornament,  not  often  seeldng  illustration,  his 
power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi- 
tioos,  m  the  doeeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear- 
nestness and  enersy  of  his  manner.    Those  are 
the  qualities^  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled 
him  timragh  sach  a  long  course  of  years  to 
^>eak  often  and  yet  always  to  command  atten- 
tuxL   His  demeanor  as  a  senator  is  known  to 
na  all— 18  appredated,  venerated  by  us  aH   No 
nun  was  more  respectful  to  others;  no  man 
carried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no  man 
▼ith  8iq)erior  dignitv.    I  think  there  is  not  one 
of  OS  but  felt  when  he  last  addressed  the  senate 
T-hia  fwm  atill  erect,  with  a  voice  by  no  means 
indicating  gnoh  a  degree  of  physicd  weakness 
as  did  in  &ot  possess  him,  with  dear  tones  and 
an  impressive,  I  may  say  an  imposing  manner-* 
vhodid  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine  that  we 
aw  before  ns  a  senator  of  Kome,  when  Rome 
iprnved.    I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private 
ii&  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.    He  seemed  to  have  no  re- 
creation but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with 


his  friends.  Out  of  the  chambers  of  congress  he 
was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else  he  was  in- 
dulging in  those  sodal  interviews  in  which  he 
so  much  delighted.  His  colloquial  talents  were 
singular  and  eminent.  There  was  a  charm  in 
his  conversation  not  often  found.  He  de- 
lighted especially  in  conversation  and  inter- 
course with  young  men.  I  suppose  there 
has  been  no  man  amons  uswhohadmore  win- 
ning manners  in  such  an  intercourse  and 
such  conversation  with  men  comparatively 
young.  I  believe  one  great  power  or  his  char- 
acter in  general  was  his  conversational  talent, 
and  that,  along  with  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  reverence  for  his  talents,  it  largely  contrlb- 
nted  to  make  him  so  endeared  an  object  as  he 
was  to  the  people  of  his  state.  He  had  the 
basis,  the  indisputable  basis  of  all  high  character, 
unspotted  integrity  and  honor  unimpeached.  If 
he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable, 
and  noble;  nothing ffrovellin^  low,  or  meanly 
selfish  came  near  his  head  or  his  heart  Firm 
in  his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am 
sure  he  was  in  the  principles  he  espoused  and 
in  the  measures  he  defended,  I  do  not  believe 
that,  aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  species 
of  distinotion  that  conducted  him  to  eminent 
stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had 
a  selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling.'^ — ^As  a 
private  citizen,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  highly  amia- 
ble and  exemplary,  enjoying  the  devoted  love 
of  his  own  family  and  dependants,  and  the  en- 
tire respect  and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors. 
He  had  10  children,  3  daughters  who  died  in 
early  infiuicy,  and  6  sons  and  2  daughters  who 
survived  him.  His  political  views  were  often 
gloomy.  In  the  senate  he  sometimes  enacted 
tiie  part  of  Oassandra.  '^  How  often,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Olay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  *^  have  we  wit- 
nessed the  senator  from  South  Oarolina,  with 
woful  countenance  and  in  doleful  strains,  pour- 
ing forth  touching  and  mournful  eloquence  on 
the  degeneracy  of  tiie  times  and  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  republic."  But  in  private  life 
he  was  uniformly  cneerful.  A  personal  friend, 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  to  know 
him,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  details 
of  his  private  life  at  Fort  Hill :  '^  Socially  he 
was  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  companion. 
He  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
him  with  a  sympathy  and  kindness  that  endear- 
ed him  to  alL  He  was  fond  of  promoting  inno* 
cent  mirth,  and,  though  no  jester  himself  laugh* 
ed  heartily  at  the  jests  of  others.  Though  his  con- 
versation was  ever  dignified  and  never  on  trivial 
subjects,  yet  women  and  children,  and  the  ig- 
norant as  well  as  the  learned,  all  delighted  in 
his  society,  and  left  it  with  regret.  His  peculiar 
charm  was  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  sel^  and 
ddicate  attention  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
others,  which  made  him  the  most  trul  v  polite 
man  I  have  ever  known.  I  never  saw  him  de- 
pressed or  out  of  humor.  He  was  fond  of  read- 
mg,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  m^h  of  his  lei- 
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sore  to  it,  bnt  neiiher  bis  mnliafarioiis  oocnpap 
tions  nor  his  cast  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be 
a  general  reader.  He  read  to  inform  himself, 
ana  was  well  informed,  bat  his  opinion  often 
expressed  was  that  reading  made  a  secondary, 
thinkiog  an  original  mind.  He  did  not  disdain, 
however,  but  highly  enjoyed  good  poetry,  good 
novels,  and  able  reviews.  He  was  not  wealthy, 
bat  his  pecaniary  means,  nnder  his  excellent 
management,  were  amply  soffioient  for  the  wants 
of  his  family.  According  to  the  fashion  of  his 
part  of  the  coimtrv,  he  kept  open  hoose,  and  the 
family  seldom  sat  down  alone  to  a  meal.  Thongh 
himself  oncommonl^  temperate  in  all  thi&gs,  he 
enjoyed  in  moderation  the  pleasores  of  the  ta- 
ble, at  which  time  he  was  fond  of  seeinff  all  his 
family  assembled  abont  him.  He  usea  to  say 
that  good  digestion  depended  greatly  on  cheer- 
folness  and  equanimity,  and  he  took  the  lead  in 
promoting  at  table  conversation  and  gayety.  The 
mode  of  Ufe  at  Fort  Hill  was  simple  and  ration- 
al, and  the  absence  of  all  form  and  ceremony, 
combined  with  real  refinement,  made  it  a  favor- 
ite resort.  Though  he  never  permitted  com- 
pany to  interfere  with  his  occupations,  he  was 
readv  at  all  times  to  farther  their  eigoymenta. 
The  hours  after  dinner  till  bedtime  were  more 
particularly  devbted  to  conversation,  music,  &o. 
Though  not  musical  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  songs  and  ballads,  his  favorites  among 
which  he  would  call  for  evening  after  evening, 
and  listen  to  with  un&iling  pleasure.  Mr.  Odr 
houn  rose  early,  and  devoted  his  mornings  to 
writing.  He  walked  a  great  deal  over  his  plan- 
tation, personally  superintending  its  minutest 
operations.  He  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first 
in  that  region  to  cultivate  successfully  small 
grain  and  cotton  for  market  The  slope  of  the 
mountain  where  he  resided  had  been  considered 
too  cold  and  variable  in  dimate  for  cotton  as  a 
market  crop,  and  too  far  south  for  small  grain. 
From  its  position,  a  very  elevated  country  in  a . 
southern  climate,  that  district  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fruit,  to  the  raising  of  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  devoted  much  time  and  attention, 
and  with  excellent  auocess.  He  not  only 
had  the  finest  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and  other 
southern  fruits,  but  his  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  Ac., 
were  ecjually  excellent  These,  however,  were 
not  raised  tor  sale.  He  was  himself  ex- 
tremely fond  of  fruity  and  he  ddighted  in  shar- 
ing it  with  others,  enhancing  ito  fiavor  from 
his  kindlv  manner  of  making  presents  of  it  to 
his  neighbors.  He  was  not  omy  fond  of  agri- 
culture, but  an  eminently  good  and  suoces^ 
planter.  There  were  a  few  among  his  neigh- 
bors who  differed  from  him  politically,  but  in 
agriculture  his  authority  was  never  disputed. 
His  servants  were  in  all  respects  well  treated. 
They  came  to  him  as  umpire  and  judge.  Of 
their  private  crops  he  purchased  vmat  he 
wanted  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  gave 
them  every  fecility  for  disposing  of  the  rest 
A  rigid  justice  regulated  his  conduct  toward 
them,  whiq^  they  repaid  by  devoted  oSeo- 


tion ;  and  this  system  of  mimagement  was  w 
snccessful  that  to  have  been  an  overseer  at  Fort 
Hill  was  a  high  recommendation.    He  was  ij< 
ways  impatient  to  return  home,  and  renudoed 
there  tiU  the  latest  moment.    While  there,  his 
agricultural  employments   and  social  duties, 
together  with  his  large  correspondence,  and  in 
his  latter  years  his  works  on  government,  oooa- 
pied  every  moment  of  his  time.    He  vas  an 
excellent  shot,  and  till  his  eyesight  failed,  gen> 
erally  carried  a  gun  as  he  walked  round  his 
place,  rarely  missing  his  aim.    He  was  an  un- 
weaned  walker,  and  kept  pace  with  the  yoosg- 
est  and  strongest  of  the  party.   Nature  in  all  her 
moods  and  changes  was  charming  to  him.  He 
sympathized  strongly  with  her  beauty  and  her 
grandeur.    The  mountains  near  his  residence 
were  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  he  highly 
enjoyed  excursions  among  them.    I  have  often 
seen  him,  when  a  thunder  storm  was  approach- 
ing, walking  in  his  portico,  which  oonunanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  mountains,  apparently  wrapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  sublimity  of  ^e 
scene.^'    In  a  mmiliar  conversation  with  an  in- 
timate friend  a  few  days  before  his  death-^as 
we  leam  from  another  authentic  souroe— he 
referred  in  tones  of  deep  interest  to  the  dear 
streams,  the  quiet  solitudes,  and  sublime  dopes 
of  his  native  mountain  region.    In  his  person 
Mr.  Oalhoun  was  tall  and  slender.    His  coon- 
tenance  at  rest  was  strikingly  marked  by  de- 
cision and  firmness;  in  conversation,  or  when 
speaking,  it  became  highly  animated  and  ex* 
pressive.   His  large^  dark,  brilliant,  penetraiiDK 
eyes  strongly  impressed  all  who  enoounterea 
their  glances,     nhen  addressing  the  senate  he 
stood  firm,  erect^  accompanying  his  deliteiy 
with  an  apg^lftf  gesticulation,  which,  with  the 

gmeral  cast  of  his  person  and  character,  caused 
arriet  Martineau  to  describe  him  as  an  ^^  iron 
man.^'  His  maimer  of  speaking  was  energeuc, 
ardent,  rapid,  and  marked  by  a  solemn  eam&t- 
ness  which  inspired  a  strong  belief  in  his  sin- 
cerity and  deep  conviction.  He  disdained  ail 
rhetorical  circumlocutions,  and  came  directly 
to  the  point  He  was  never  oommonplao^  and 
never  tedious.  Upon  every  subject  he  was 
acnte,  analjrtical,  and  ori^^nal,  dealing  abnost 
exclusively  in  argument  His  style  was  /oi^^ 
dear,  and  condensed.  He  very  rarely  indnlged 
in  tropes  and  figures,  and  seldom  left  any  doubt 
as  to  Ids  meaning.  He  himself  noted  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  his  mind,  and  one  that  interfu^ 
with  his  influence  over  passing  events,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  follow  every  t&ng  out  to  its  ul- 
timate results,  disregarding  its  iimnediate,  tem- 
porary, and  accidental  bearings. — ^The  worla 
of  Mr.  Oalhoun  have  been  collected  siooe  his 
death  in  6  volumes,  the  first  of  which  indndes 
a  disquisition  on  government,  and  a  discosfiioi^ 
on  the  laws  relative  to  the  government  of  toe 
United  States,  which  he  left  behind  him  unfin- 
ished. The  editor,  Mr.  Eichard  K.  Oralis,  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  understood  to  have  in  preparation  an 
elaborate  biography  of  the  anthor,  founded  on 
his  private  papers,  and  other  authentic  materials. 
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CAU,  wBas  Jioo  Dx  Oaii,  aprosperoiutoim 
of  Kew  Gnnada,  in  the  department  of  Gauoa, 
on  a  western  dedivitj  of  the  Andes.  There 
are  2  chnrches  and  eeyeral  convents,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  deserted.    Pop.  6,000, 

CALIB£B,  the  inner  diameter  of  a  hollow 
cyliader,  partioalarljr  i^>plied  to  that  of  mor- 
tars, howitzers,  and  swiyels.  Cannon  are  gen- 
erally  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  ball  they 
carry. 

OALIBEB  COMPASSES,  or  Caupbbs,  oom- 
paases  with  legs  bowed  each  into  semicircnlar 
form,  deagned  for  measnring  the  diameters  of 
bills,  ojlindeo^  and  objects  to  which  a  straight 
rale  cannot  be  applied.  When  made  especially 
for  artilleTy  nse,  a  scale  is  applied  to  them,  by 
which,  when  the  diameter  of  a  ball  is  foond,  its 
weight  may  be  read  off;  or  titie  weight  being  giv- 
en, its  oorreeponding  diameter  is  at  once  found 
on  the  scale.  These  calipers  are  merely  2  thin 
strips  of  brass  connected  by  a  rivet  passins 
through  one  end  of  each.  Y arioos  tables  ana 
scales  are  often  introdaoed  upon  them,  which 
are  likely  to  be  wanted  in  practice,  as  tables  of 
^«cific  gravity  of  bodiesi  their  weights  per 
cabio  foot,  dec,  and  scales  for  the  measure  of 
SDglefli  Ac 

CALI0O(8o  called  from  Calicut,  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast,  whence  it  was  first  imported),  a 
term  applied  in  £Dg^d  to  white  or  unprinted 
cotton  cloth,  in  me  United  States  to  cot- 
ton doth  npon  which  colored  patterns  are  im- 
Sressed  with  the  use  of  dve&  The  effect  pro- 
Qced  is  like  that  of  the  colored  dedgns  brought 
oot  by  the  loom,  but  with  much  greater  economy 
of  time  and  labor.  This  art  is  known  by 
the  name  of  calico  printing.  Its  origin,  like 
that  of  dyeinx;  is  traced  back  to  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  in  some  form  or  other  appears  to 
hare  been  practised  by  nations  of  little  skill  in 
other  reapecta.  The  aborigines  of  our  own 
ooontry  have  been  in  the  habit  of  staining  their 
garments  of  different  colors,  which  ia  a  rude 
method  of  calico  printing ;  while  the  natives  of 
IfezicQ,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortes, 
produced  garments  of  cotton,  adorned  with 
%ire8  in  black,  blue,  red^  yellow,  and  green 
colors.  The  magnificent  Imen  cloths  of  Sidon 
^>ith  their  variegated  colors  were  noticed  by 
Homer;  and  H^KHiotuB  makes  mention  of  the 
garments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  adorned 
with  figores  of  animals  dyed  in  fast  colors  with 
iofoaioos  of  leaves.  The  account  of  the  pro- 
cess given  by  Pliny,  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptaans,  is  particularly  interesting  for 
showing  the  skill  there  attained  in  the  art,  as 
ibo  for  describing  with  great  conciseness  the 
pt^ple  of  the  common  operations:  ''They 
^  white  clothuB,  and  apply  to  them,  not  colors, 
m  certain  drugs  which  have  the  power  of  ab- 
fioriuog  or  drinking  in  color ;  and  in  the  doth 
^  operated  on  there  is  not  the  smallest  appear- 
*3ce  of  any  dye  or  tincture.  These  cloths 
I'd  then  put  into  a  caldron  of  some  coloring 
^i^ifter,  acaldlnff  hot,  and  after  having  remained 
athne^  are  withdrawn,  all  stained  and  painted 


in  various  hues.  This  is  indeed  a  wonderfid 
process,  seeing  that  there  is  in  the  said  caldron 
only  one  kind  of  coloring  material ;  yet  from  it 
the  doth  acquires  this  and  that  color,  and  the 
boiling  liquor  itself  also  changes  according  to 
the  quality  and  nature  of  the  dye-absorbing 
druffs  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white 
dot-h,  and  these  stains  or  colors  are  moreover 
so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by 
washing.  K  the  scalding  liquor  were  composed 
of  various  tinctures  and  colors,  it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  confounded  them  all  in  one  on  the 
doth ;  but  here  one  liquor  gives  a  variety  of 
colors  according  to  the  ^ugs  previously  applied. 
The  colors  of  the  cloths  thus  prepared  are 
always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the  cloths 
were  not  dipped  into  the  boiling  caldron." — 
In  the  different  countries  of  India  the  art  is 
praotiaed  with  various  degrees  of  skill.  In  some 
the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil  upon  the 
fabric ;  while  in  Mesopotamia,  as  stated  by  Mr* 
Buckingham,  blocks  are  employed  for  producing 
an  impression,  as  practised  by  the  Engush  block- 
printers.  The  Chinese  also  have  long  used  the 
same  process.  The  large  chintic  counterpanes, 
called  palampoors,  of  an  ancient  East  India 
fabric,  are  prepared  by  placing  on  the  cloth  a 
pattern  of  wax  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  pro- 
tected. From  India  it  appears  the  art  was  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period  into  Europe ;  but 
it  never  became  of  much  importance  tiU  some 
time  in  the  17th  century,  wnen  Augsburg,  in 
Bavaria,  became  celebrated  for  its  printed  cot- 
tons ana  linens.  From  this  city  the  art  spread 
into  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Great 
Britain,  beingintroduced  into  London  about  the 
year  1676.  Here,  being  greatly  restricted  by 
the  opposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers, 
it  made  but  slow  progress.  In  1720  the  wearing 
of  printed  calico  was  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament, under  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  and  of  £20  on  that  of 
the  seller.  In  1780  it  was  allowed  to  be'printed, 
provided  the  warp  was  of  linen,  and  the  weft 
only  of  cotton ;  but  even  then  it  was  subject  to 
an  onerous  tax  of  6d.  per  square  yard.  In  1774 
the  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  was  re- 
pealed ;  but  a  tax  of  8d.  per  yard  was  continued, 
which  was  increased  in  1806  to  8id.  In  1881 
this  duty  was  repealed ;  and  the  art  which  had 
sustained  itself  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep 
it  down,  new  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  paying  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
goods  produced  for  home  consumption,  suddenly 
received  a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  place  of 
&800,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1630, 
the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
to  about  20,000,000.  The  character  of  the 
goods  was  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cesses and  machinery ;  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  much  reduced  by  the  enormous 
quantities  manufactured.  The  process  of 
printing  bv  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of  wluch 
of  a  few  mches  square  was  applied  by  hand, 
impressing  the  portion  of  the  ngure  upon  its 
suriace  in  a  single  color,  and  another  block  sub- 
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seqnently  applied  in  the  same  spot  to  ffll  in 
another  portion  of  the  figore  in  another  color-* 
this  process  was  soon  nearly  saperseded  hy  im- 
mense machines  constructed  with  the  greatest 
ineenuity,  capahle  of  prodncing  15  or  even  20 
colors  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the 
'case  of  the  ampler  machines  which  printed 
only  2  or  8  colors  at  once,  while  at  the  same 
time  600  or  700  times  as  many  pieces  were  pro- 
duced per  day,  as  if  they  had  been  blocked 
separately  with  the  same  nmnber  of  woiteien 
employed.  The  progress  of  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  mannfaotnres  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  elaborately  treated  in  the  yalnable  trea- 
tise upon  dyeing,  in  the  work  on  chemistry  by 
Dr.  Mospratt.  This  also  contains  full  and  dear 
details  of  Uie  numerous  processes,  chemical  and 
mechanical,  applied  in  conducting  this  business 
to  its  present  high  state  of  development.  The 
art,  perfected  by  the  highest  chemical  talent^ 
which  has  been  most  liberally  directed  to  im- 
prove it,  owes  its  prosperity  as  well  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  mechanicians  who  have  applied 
their  skill  to  the  construction  of  its  wonderful 
machinery;  while  the  taste  of  the  artist  has 
contributed  its  share  to  give  that  constantly 
increasing  elegance  combined  with  novelty  of 
pattern  to  its  products,  which  secures  for  them 
the  demand  essential  to  the  success  of  the  man- 
ufacture. It  is  curious  to  consider  the  great 
rarlety  of  taste  which  the  calico  printer  is 

aed  to  consult.  As  articles  of  dress,  his 
B  are  to  be  worn  by  the  half-clothed  savage, 
of  a  display  of  gaudy  colors:  they  are  to 
please  the  most  refined  tastes  of  toe  ladies  of 
civilized  nations,  of  those  of  eastern  harems,  and 
of  the  wives  of  African  kings.  Almost  every 
country  upon  the  globe  is  a  customer  for  these 
goods,  and  each  demands  peculiar  styles,  pat- 
terns, and  colors.  These,  too,  must  be  varied 
witli  the  seasons,  and  always  present  some 
novelty.  For  this  purpose  artists  or  pattern  de- 
signers are  especially  employed,  whose  constant 
occupation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns,  ftom  which 
the  printer  selects  those  he  judges  most  likely 
to  be  popular.  The  expense  or  this  branch  is 
to  some  of  the  large  establishments  as  much  as 
$4,000  per  annum ;  agents  are  employed  to  col- 
lect in  France  the  new  patterns  as  fast  as  they 
appear  there,  and  send  specimens  to  their  em- 
ployers. The  French  artists  are  admitted  to 
produce  finer  designs  than  the  English,  while 
the  latter  nation  claims  a  superiority  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  calico  printing.  In- 
deed, the  art  of  designing  is  stated  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  have  retrograded,  the  patterns  now  pro- 
duced being  altogether  inferior  to  those  designed 
many  years  ago  by  artists  of  great  merit.  The 
cause  of  this  is  very  probably  the  dependence 
upon  the  French,  and  the  facility  of  copying 
the  work  of  their  artists. — ^The  preparatory 
operations  to  which  the  cloth  is  suomitted  be- 
fore i)rintmg  have  been  in  part  described  in  the 
articles  OALUKDBBmo  and  Blbaohino.  Printing 
involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver- 
sity, of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description 


ban  be  attempted  !nan  article  of  this  chanolor. 
The  old  method  of  printing  by  blocks  is  s^ 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  prooeas.    The 
doth  is  spread  upon  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
table  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  receives  the 
impression  of  the  figure,  or  a  portion  of  it,  bj 
the  application  by  hand  of  the  block  of  wood, 
upon  which  the  pattern  is  cut  In  wM.  The 
suriboe  thus  printed  varies,  according  to  tiie 
size  of  the  block,  from  9  to  10  inches  in  length, 
and  from  4  to  7  ind&es  in  breadth.   The  doth 
is  moved  along  the  table  as  fiist  as  printed,  and 
the  colors  transferred  fh>m  the  block  dry  upon 
it  as  it  is  suspended  in  folds  Qpon  rollers.  The 
blocks  are  sometimes  made  by  raising  the  pit- 
tem  with  dips  of  copper  ins^i^d  in  the  irood, 
by  which  iliey  are  rendered  much  more  dors- 
ble,  the  frequent  appUcationa  upon  the  long 
pieces  of  doth  soon  oaudng  the  wooden  bloda 
to  lose  the  distinctness  of  outline  of  thmrde- 
B^gns.    Pms  in  the  comers  serve  to  make  smili 
holes  in  the  cotton,  which  mark  the  points  for 
placing  the  block  the  next  time.    A  seoond  or 
third  color  is  introduced  into  the  patten  by 
using  a  second  or  third  block,  so  engraved  ss 
to  nil  in  the  vacandes  left  by  the  preceding. 
A  modification  of  the  block,  called  a  ^'toby," 
has  been  contrived,  by  which  several  eokm 
have  been  applied  at  once. — A  comnlicated  mi- 
chine,  exhibiting  great  mechanical  IngeDiiitT, 
was  introduced  into  the  French  printing  estab- 
lishments in  1884,  by  M.  Perrot,  of  Eone!^bT 
which  the  block-printing  process  was  rendered 
much  more  expeditions  than  by  the  ordinsry 
hand  method.    It  was  named  for  its  inv«itor, 
the  perrotme.    Its  construction  Is  too  compu- 
cated  to  admit  of  description.    As  improved  in 
1844,  it  printed  variondy  colored  patterns  on 
white  ground  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
with  such  economy  of  labor  that  two  men  comd 
print  in  8  colors  ftt)m  1,000  to  1,500  yards 
of  calico  daily :  an  amount  of  work  which  with 
the  ordinary  block  would  require  25  printos 
and  as  many  tearers  (assistants  for  keeping  the 
colors  in  order  to  be  receiyed  with  every  im- 
pression upon  the  blook). — Copperplate  print- 
ing was  introduced  in  the  works  near  London 
about  the  year  1770.    The  designs  were  cut  m 
the  fiat  plates  in  intaglio,  and  the  color,  appM 
upon  the  whole  surface,  was  removed  from  the 
smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  the  sunken  ptf^ 
The  stuff  received  it  tpom  these  on  being  pressed 
into  them  by  such  a  press  as  \a  used  for  print- 
ing engravings  on  paper.   The  change  from  these 
fiat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  form  introdooed  the 
method  called  cylinder-printing,  the  greatest 
improvement  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
art,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
OTcrrated.    In  some  of  its  forms,  not  the  most 
complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  of  calieo  can 
be  printed  off  with  4  different  colors  in  one 
hour,  and  more  accurately  and  with  better  effect 
than  by  hand  blocks.    One  oyUnder  machine^ 
attended  by  one  man,  can  perform  as  much  wor)E 
in  the  same  time  as  can  100  men  with  as  man} 
assistants.    The  invtention  of  the  maddne  i^ 
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«niiiMii]7«ttrilmtedioa  oalioo-pri&tor  named 
Oberbmirf;  at  J<mj,  in.  France,  and  again  to  a 
SootcbmBB,  of  the  name  of  BelL  who  oonstrnoted 
one  tbont  the  year  1785,    Bat  Dr.  Mnspratt 
suintainB  that  the  latter  only  la  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  it^  and  that  *'  oyfinder-printing  ia 
wvely  ft  British  invention.^    The  copper  oylin- 
den  are  from  80  to  40  inches  in  length,  and 
fmoL  4  to  13  in  diameter.    They  are  tamed 
from  a  fiolld  piece  of  metal  bored  throogh  the 
azifl,  aod  the  pattern  is  imprinted  npon  the 
9iu&ee£rom  a  steel  crjrlindor  called  a  nuQ^npon 
vMch  the  pattern  is  unpressed.  before  the  steel 
fBhardeneai  from  another  steel  cylinder  called 
the  die,  oa  which  the  design  has  been  engraved 
in  intag^o^  as  the  copper  finally  receives  it. 
The  pattern  is  complete  aronnd  the  ciroamfer- 
enoe  of  the  roller,  and  each  revelation  of  this 
exactly  repeata  it.    In  the  large  calico  print 
woTkff  the  eognaved  copper  rollers  constitote  a 
very  important  item  in  the  investment  of  tibie 
d^italythevaloAof  thestockof  these held^ 
some  of  the  laiiger  print  hooses  being  rated  even 
ashighas $200,000.  Thevalneof  asingleoneis 
ofteQfix»n$25to$dO.    These  cylinders,  one  for 
each  color  to  be  applied  to  the  doth,  are  set  in 
a  atzon|fiame  agamst  the  fkoe  of  a  larse  cen- 
tral dnm,  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  wool- 
len doth  in  several  folds,  between  which  and 
the  engnmng  i^Iinders  the  calico  is  printed  as 
it  passes.   The  oolor  is  spread  npon  tne  rollers 
hy  their  revolving  each  one  in  contact  with  an 
attendant  ndler.  which  dips  into  a  trongh  con- 
tBniog  the  colimng  matter  or  the  mordant 
properly  thickened;  thos  the  engraving  rollers 
reoeiTe  the  color,  and  impart  it,  as  they  revolv^ 
to  the  calico  pressed  between  their  fisMe  ana 
that  of  the  fixed  dram.    The  saperflooos  color 
18  taken  cleanly  off  by  a  sharp  blade  of  steel  or 
other  metal,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  cop- 
per rdDer  sanq;)6S  in  its  revelation.    To  this 
eoatrivance  the  name  of  doctor  is  given.    By 
its  oaa  only  the  color  reqoired  to  fill  the  depres- 
Bona  is  left  on  the  rollers^  and  the  excess  iisUs 
beck  into  the  troogh.   Hie  employment  of  many 
engraving  rollers  in  a  mn^e  machine  is  attend- 
ed vith  great  difficaltiesL  arising  from  the  mnl- 
tqzHestJon  <^  all  the  other  attendant  parts  in 
the  same  proportion.    The  cylinders  have  dif- 
ferent diameters  as  the  pattern  reqnires,  and 
snist,  oooseqnenUy,  revolve  at  ^Ufforent  rates 
of  ipeed.    By  passing  nnder  many  rollera.  the 
calioo  is  in  danger  ^  bdng  displaced,  ana  the 
legnlarity  of  the  print  distorbed.    Bat  when 
er^  thing  is  exactly  a4iasted,  the  work  goes 
00  with  beoatifhl  precision,  accomplishing  an 
extraordinary  amonnt  of  work.    At  the  Ard- 
vick  print  works  in  Manchester  is  a  maonif- 
Keat  machine  of  this  sort,  ordinarily  working 
^  18,  bnt  capable  of  printing  20  odors. 
Is  the  nse  of  the  cylinder  machine,  particn- 
V  ears  is  required  that  the  colors  and  mor- 
Ws  ahoold  oe  broaght  to  the  proper  con- 
■^teocy  by  a  Bofilcient  qaantity  of  the  thick- 
eoen  or  gnma  employed,  so  that  they  may  not 
spread  or  ran  into  each  other;  and  that  the 


seleeticoi  of  these  thiokenen  should  be  with 
reference  to  the  chemical  effect  that  may 
result  firom  their  mixture  with  the  colors.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 
of  snccesEdoiiy  mast  be  with  reference  to  the 
effect  that  one  may  have  by  <^ming  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  on  the  doUi.  The  rooma 
in  which  the  operations  are  condooted  require 
to  be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  hnmidity  and 
warmth,  the  sacceas  of  &e  delicate  processes 
depending  in  great  measnre  npon  due  attention 
to  these  particolars.  As  the  doth  leaves  the 
printing  machine,  it  is  drawn  over  rdlera 
throogh  a  hot-air  diamben  raised  to  the  tem- 
peratare  of  about  200®,  m  which  it  is  thor^ 
oughly  dried  and  the  colors  become  set  In 
some  instances,  after  being  thus  dried,  the 
doth  is  left  suspended  for  1  or  2  days  in 
what  is  called  the  ageing  room,  in  order' 
that  the  mordant  exposea  to  the  ur  should 
undergo  the  chemiod  change  whidi  canses  it 
to  attadi  itsdf  permanent^  to  the  fabric— 
The  various  methods  of  preparing  and  apply- 
ing the  colors  and  moraants  are  daased  un- 
der 6  or  more  different  styles;  called,  1,  the 
madder  style;  2,  the  paddixig  style;  8,  the  top- 
icd  style,  or  printing  by  steam ;  4  the  resist  or 
reserve  style;  5,  the  discharge  style;  and  6,  the 
China-blue  or  pottery  style;  to  which  some 
add  the  mandanning,  in  which  the  color  is  pro- 
duced only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrics  b^  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  aoimd  tissue. 
Two  or  more  of  these  are  commonly  applied 
upon  the  same  piece^  to  produce  the  various 
colors  of  the  pattern.  Each  of  them  is  a  com- 
plicated process^  involving  nnmerous  chemical 
op^ations,  which  wodd  require  volumes  for 
their  fhU  description. — ^The  madder  style  is  like 
that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted  above.  The 
coloring  matter,  which  may  be  madder,  or  d- 
most  any  organic  dye-stuff  capable  of  imparting 
its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  mordants,  is  not  applied  to  the 
doth,  but  this  is  printed  with  the  mordant  in- 
stead, and  the  color  is  afterward  brought  out 
in  the  places  to  which  the  mordant  has  been 

S>plied,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  dyeing. 
y  tiie  different  engraved  rollers,  each  supply* 
inff  a  different  m^ant,  various  shades  and 
coTprs  are  afterward  brought  out  l>y  one  dve. 
But  before  the  goods  are  in  a  state  to  receive 
the  dye^  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  mordant  which  has  not  under- 
gone in  the  drying  or  ageing  that  diemicAl 
change  which  renders  it  insoluble  and  fixed  in 
the  roots  to  which  it  is  applied.  For,  if  left,  it 
would  spread  in  the  dye-beck  or  vat,  and  cause 
the  dye  to  adhere  where  it  shodd  not  be  seen. 
From  the  materid  used  to  effect  this  removal, 
which  is  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  cow-dung, 
to  whidi  dialk  is  added  if  the  doth  contains 
any  firee  add,  the  process  is  called  dungmff.  So- 
lutions of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phorohate  of 
lime,  with  a  little  c^ue  or  some  otner  forms  of 
fldatine,  thus  imitrfiting  the  composition  of  cow- 
dnng^  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  want  of 
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the  animal  prodnct^  and  are  called  snbstitntes. 
For  delicate  colors  a  solution  of  bran  is  also 
used.  Not  onl/  is  the  useless  portion  of  the 
mordant  removed  bjr  this  method,  but  the  ma- 
terial employed  as  thickening  is  also  dissolved 
out,  and  the  mordant  which  remains  is  the  more 
firmly  fixed  by  uniting  with  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  dung  or  of  its  substitutes.  The 
doth,  after  being  passed  twice  through  the  dung- 
becks,  is  several  times  washed  in  clean  water, 
and  is  then  ready  for  dyeing.  Upon  the  care 
with  which  the  dunging  operation  hks  been 
conducted,  the  delicate  eflSacts  to  be  produced 
In  great  measure  depend. — ^The  padding  style  is 
practised  only  with  mineral  colors.  A  colored 
ground  is  obtained  by  passing  the  cloth  through 
a  tub  containiugthe  mordant,  and  then  between 
2  rollers  covered  with  blanket-stuff,  which  press 
out  the  superfluous  liquid.  This  is  callea  the 
padding  machine.  It  next  goes  through  a  sim- 
ilar apparatus  which  furnishes  the  color.  If  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  design  on  a  white  or  color- 
ed ground,  the  cloth  may  be  first  mordanted  in 
one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  in  the  oth- 
er ;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first  printed 
with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  then  be  padded 
or  winced  in  the  other.  Wincing  is  tlie  pasdng 
of  goods  back  and  forth  a  number  of  times  over 
rollers  placed  in  the  dye-becks  below  the  sur^ 
fEtce  of  the  dyeing  liquid. — ^The  topical  style, 
or  steam  printing,  is  the  application  of  steam  to 
fix  more  strongly  colors  that  do  not  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  the  cloth  by  being  merdy 
printed  on  together  with  the  mordant.  It  is 
called  topical  from  the  colors  being  themsdves 
printed  upon  the  cloth.  These  are  sometimes 
permanent  without  the  application  of  steam ; 
and  many  dieap  goods  are  sold,  prindpaUy  for 
exportation,  in  which  the  fugitive  colors,  called 
spirit  fancy,  or  wash-off  odors,  are  fixed  nei- 
ther by  a  mordant  nor  by  steaming.  Steam  not 
only  makes  the  color  more  permanent,but  gives  to 
it  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  finish.  It  is  applied 
in  a  variety  of  methods — ^by  exposing  the  goods 
in  a  cask,  steam-chest,  a  tight  chamber,  or  recep- 
tade  called  a  lantern,  or  in  that  commonly  used 
for  cdicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  211°  or  212"*  F. 
The  column  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cop- 
per cvlinder  perforated  with  numerous  holes, 
placed  upright  in  a  small  apartment  fhrnished 
with  a  fine  for  the  exit  of  steam.  Around  the 
cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  blanket  then  a 
piece  of  white  calico,  and  afterward  several 
pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico.  The 
steam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  for  80  or  40 
minutes. — ^The  resist  style  is  the  printing  de- 
dgns  with  some  substance,  as  oil  or  a  paste, 
which  wUl  protect  the  portions  it  covers  from 
receiving  any  color,  ana  which  may  subsequent- 
ly be  removed.  They  may  be  of  a  nature  to 
act  mechanically  or  chemicdly,  and  designed  to 
resist  the  action  either  of  a  mordant  or  a  color. 
—The  discharge  style  is  producing  white  or 
bright  figures  upon  a  colored  ground,  by  dissolv- 
ing out  tiie  mordant  in  goods  not  yet  dyed,  or 


the  dye  if  this  has  been  first  appHed,  and  thea 
printing  the  portions  anew  with  the  hand  block. 
Ohlorine  and  chromic  acid  are  commonly  iised 
for  removing  organic  coloring  matter,  and  mat' 
dants  are  dissolved  by  printing  with  acid  soh- 
tions.    White  figures  are  thus  produced  npoa 
the  imitation  turkey-red  bandanna  haIldke^ 
chiefe  by  letting  a  solution  of  cUorine  flow 
through  hollow  lead  types  of  the  form  of  the 
figure,  the  tvpes  in  2  corresponding  plates,  one 
above  and  the  other  underneath,  beii^  set  in  a 
press  which  contains  a  pUe  of  12  or  U  hand* 
kerchiefs.    The  plates  are  brought  together  with 
a  pressure  of  about  800  tons,  and  mis  is  soffi- 
cient  to  prevent  the  ddorine  water  fi-om  bleach- 
ing the  fabric  beyond  the  limits  of  the  types- 
The  China-blue  style  is  a  method  of  formings 
pattern,  partiy  of  white  and  partly  of  different 
shades  of  blue,  by  first  printing  with  indigo  in 
its  insoluble  state;  and  then  reducing  this  to    . 
the  soluble  state  and  dissolving  it  upon  ib»   I 
doth  by  immersmg  it  in  suitable  preparations. 
In  this  process  the  dye  is  transferred  into 
the  substance  of  the  fibres,  where  it  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  original  insoluble  form,  and  of  the 
same  variety  of  shades  that  were  printed  upon 
the  goods.    It  is  veiy  curious  that  in  t|fs  pro- 
cess the  shades  when  dissolved  do  not  mn  to- 
gether, nor  even  spread  upon  the  portions  left 
white. — ^Very  interesting  statistics  respecting 
the  production  of  dyed  goods  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  reporter  for  the  jury 
on  printed  goods  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
and  these  were  made  pabUo  bv  him  in  a  lecture 
the  succeeding  year,  before  the  society  of  arts. 
The  immense  importance  of  this  branch  of 
mannfjactures,  will  justify  our  giving  some  space 
to  these  details.  The  annual  production  of  print- 
ed doth  in  Great  Britain,  indudins  mnslins,  de 
laines,  and  printed  woollens,  as  well  as  calicoes, 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Potter  at  about  20,000,000 
pieces ;  and  in  the  cotton  fabrics  about  \  of  the 
whole  importation  of  the  raw  material  is  thus 
consumed.    The  entire  export  of  mannfieu;tared 
cotton  goods,  not  induding  jams,  was  in  the 
year  1861,  28,447,108  lbs.,  and  about  i  of  to 
is  supposed  to  be  printed  goods.    The  following 
table  shows  the  proportions  sent  to  differenl 

countries  in  1851 : 

rwe«. 
Hamlmrg  and  north  GennaDj,  larn  poitloa        ^ 

Holland WW} 

Bdgiom W.?! 

Denmark »!8 

Sweden  and  Norway ««,W 

Bnada-Odeasaonly liWj 

France-4n  tranait i^^, 

NapleaandSIdly 8M.000 

Sardinia,  Tnacany.  Triest* mOOJ 

Turkey,  Ionian  LOei,  ereeoe,  ICalU 1,4^.^ 

GSSatarandBi»ln\V"/.y.;  9Sm 

Portugal  and  Madeira «0.X5 

Chflland  Peru 1,«0,0« 

Mexico WSS, 

BraiilB  and  east  ooaat  of  South  Ameritt ^*^^ 

BrttlBh  West  Indies «W,«J 

Foreign  West  Indies aw,000 

StTOomas «0.0M 

British  North  Amerio* 4T0.000 

United  States MTCtJiJO 

India V^iOW 


CAUOO 
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Cklju,  IbBlla,  tnd  Singapore 660,000 

KtoiittnsuidBAtsvU 8S6,000 

CautofAfticftud  Cape  of  Good  Hope 60^000 

Aostntift S87,000 

Kev  Zealand  and  BoathBea  Ides 80,000 

C^lilbnla 46,000 

Total 16,644,000 

The  home  oonsnmption  ia  1880  was  2,281,612 
pieces;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  4,500,000, 
aa  increase  conseanent  in  great  measure  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  duty.    The  nmnber  of  print 
works  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1851, 
sot  indadiDg  the  London  district,  was  120  in 
lAQoa^ire,  81  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland. 
The  great  increase  of  the  bosiness  in  Lanca- 
shire for  the  last  80  years  has  been  by  the  ez- 
tendon  of  old  establishmentA,  only  1  or  2  print 
works  of  great  importance  having  been  added 
in  ^is  im%  while  a  greater  number  of  large 
establishments  haye  been  discontinued.     The 
prodoction  of  France  in  1840  was  estimated  at 
8,500,000  pieces.    It  has  since  probably  in- 
creased 1,000,000  pieces.    The  Flinch  prodac- 
tion,  in  oons^nence  of  the  superior  qoalities  of 
the  goods,  ranks  next  to  the  English  in  value, 
though  that  of    the  United  States   exceeds 
it  in  qoantity.      "The   consumption   of  the 
roiled  States  is  more  per  head  for  her  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
vorld;  bat  her  printinff  is  more  remarkable  for 
mechanical  power  and  speed  than  for  taste; 
her  mode  of  business,  forced    in   many  in- 
BtaDoes  by  large  capitals  on  the  joint-stock 
system,  varies  completely  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.    Her  cost  of  prodaction  is  also  much 
hi^er  from  her  high-priced  labor,  coal,  and 
drugs.   Sheprotectsherself  witha20percent. 
daty,  and  competes  with  this  country  only  in 
her  own  market.    The  Zollverein,  Austria,  and 
Bohemia  produce  for  their  own  markets,  and 
by  thdr  protecting  duties  prevent  any  other 
npplj,  except   of  very  fine   French   goods. 
Their  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imitations 
of  French  taste  in  the  finer  goods,  and  of  Eng- 
lish prints  in  the  medinm  and  lower  qualities. 
Switzerland  is  very  limited  but  choice  in  pro- 
doctioD,  and  opens  her  market  to  the  world 
Tith  ft  fiscal  daty  of  only  2^  per  cent.    Holland 
has  a  small  production  of  medium  goods,  and 
&  veiy  moderate  protection,  not  exceeding  5 
per  oent    Belgium  is  highly  protected,  and 
^noes  nothing  deserving  notice  in  qoality. 
Naples  has  a  few  small  pnnt  works,  and  high 
protective  duties.     Bossia  produces  printed 
foods  of  no  great  character,  and  her  market  is 
prohibited  to  the  British,  except  the  port  of 
Odessa.    Spain  likewise  produces  goods  of  an 
inferior  quality,  to  a  linuted  extent,  and  pro- 
hibits imports,  except  in  goods  of  a  very  fine 
quality  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent    Occasionally 
*lu|pe  trade  is  done  in  £nglish  prints  through 
the  smngglerB,  chiefly  from  Gibraltar.    Portu- 
gal nroduces  very  slightly,  and  imports  English 
Sooos  at  a  duty  ot  about  80  per  cent.    Turkey 
Ponces  a  few  printed  goods,  hardly  worthy 
tf  criticism.    Her  duties*  are  light,  not  above 


$  per  cent.  Egypt  has  likewise  revived  the 
art,  and  with  the  assistance  of  European  ma- 
chinery and  workmen  produces  the  rudest  pos- 
sible results;  duty  as  in  Turkey.  Of  the  pro- 
duction of  sdl  other  countries,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  China, 
the  East  Indies,  and  tne  negroes,  that  they  are 
imitations  of  either  French  or  English  goods, 
and  cannot  any  of  them  be  said  to  have  a 
sdiool  of  their  own.  The  Ghinese  undoubted- 
ly practised  the  art  of  calico  printing  many 
centuries  before  it  was  known  m  western  En- 
rope,  but  their  productions  exhibit  a  very 
primitive  taste  and  rude  execution.  In  concli];< 
sion.  Mr.  Potter  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
production  of  Great  Britain  in  printed  goods 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world."— The 
export  of  printed  cottons  from  the  United 
States  in  1867,  amounted  to  $1,785,685,  of 
which  over  $1,000,000  was  fit>m  Boston.  Im- 
ports of  the  same  in  1856,  $19,110,762.  The 
value  of  calicoes  manufactared  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1855,  was  $5,218,000. 

OALIOUT,  a  seaport  of  Malabar,  kt  11^  15' 
N.,  long.  75®  50'  E.  Pop.  about  25^0,  chiefly 
Mohammedans.  It  was  the  first  Indian  port 
visited  by  Yasco  da  Gama;  was  destroyed  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  inhabitants  removed; 
but  it  has  risen  affain  under  English  ascendency. 
The  name  of  canco  is  derived  from  this  town, 
whence  this  cotton  doth  was  first  imported. 

OALIFOBNIA,  one  of  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union,  is  ntuated  on  the  Pacific 
ocean  between  lat.  8^"^  20'  and  42""  N.,  and 
long.  WiP  20'  and  124**  25'  W.  It  is  bounded 
N".  oy  Oregon ;  E.  by  the  territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  following  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  line  of  long.  120"  W.  to  lat  .89°,  thence 
S.  E.  to  the  river  Colorado  on  the  85th  parallel, 
and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river ;  S.  by 
the  Mexican  state  of  Sonera,  or  Old  California, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  outline  of 
this  state  is  very  irregular.  Its  general  direc- 
tion lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  a  line 
drawn  Uu'ough  its  centre,  following  the  curves 
of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would 
measure  about  770  m.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  state  is  about  830  m.  its  least  breadth 
170,  and  average  about  280  m.  Its  area  ia 
estimated  at  155,500  sq.  m.,  or  99,520,000  acres. 
— ^It  is  divided  into  45  counties,  as  follows: 
AUuneda,  Amador,  Buena  Vista.  Butte,  Calais 
veras,  Oolusi,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Eldo* 
rado,  Frezno,  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Los  Angeles, 
Marhi,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Monterey, 
Nf^a,  Nevada,  Phicer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San 
Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Barbara.  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Si^e 
erra,  Si^you.  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaus^ut- 
ter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tukre,  Tuolumne,  Yolo^ 
Yuba.  Of  these,  10  have  been  erected  since 
the  state  census  of  1852. — ^The  state  contains  7 
incorporated  cities,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Mfuysville,  Stockton,  Los  Angjeles,  San 
Jos6,  and  Benioia.  Of  these,  San  Francisco  (pop. 
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in  1852,  84,876,  in  1858, 70,000  to  76.000),  the 
commerdal  capital  of  the  state,  sitaated  on  a  nar- 
row point  of  land  between  the  magnificent  bay  of 
the  same  name  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  87^ 
4r  85''  and  long,  las'"  26'  15'',  is  the  chief  city 
cm  tlie  Pacific  coast.  Within  the  brief  space  of 
10  years  it  has  sprang  from  the  condition  of  a 
small  vilLige  composed  of  a  few  adobe  houses 
and  a  few  hnndred  inhabitants  to  that  of  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  the  world. 
Sacramento  Oity,  the  political  capital  of  the 
state,  and  the  second  city  in  importance  (pop. 
25,000  to  80,000)  is  sitaated  on  the  8a(H*amento 
river,  in  the  conntjr  of  the  same  name,  abont 
90  m.  in  a  direct  fine  and  120  by  way  of  the 
river  N.  E.  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  town 
of  mnch  commercial  imnortance,  being  at  the 
head  of  navigation  for  laive  steamboats,  and 
the  interior  depot  for  the  gold  collected  from  an 
extensive  mineral  re^on.  Marysville  (pop. 
10,000),  in  Yaba  oo.,  on  the  Taba  river,  near 
its  conflaence  with  Feather  river,  is  a  town 
whose  importance  arises  frtym  the  fact  of  its 
location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Feather 
river  (of  which  the  Ynba  is  a  tributary),  and 
its  commanding  the  trade  and  travel  of  the 
northern  mines  on  Feather  river  and  its 
branches.  Stockton  (pop.  7,000  to  8,000),  in 
San  Joaqain  co.,  is  sitnated  at  the  head  of 
a  ^'slongh"  abont  8  m.  distant  from  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  and  about  100  m.  E.  from  San 
Francisco  by  water.  It  is  the  chief  depot 
for  the  southern  mines.  Los  Anseles,  in  Los 
Angeles  coi,  near  the  coast,  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  was 
originally  a  mission  station;  as  was  alsa  San 
Jos6,  a  beautiful  town  in  Santa  Clara  co., 
7  or  8  m.  above  the  head  of  San  Fran- 
dsco  bay,  and  about  60  m.  from  San  Fran- 
dsoo.  San  Jos6  was  at  one  time  the  cap- 
ital of  Oalifornia;  fienicia  (pop.  in  1858  about 
2,000,  in  1858  about  1,500)  was  also  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  in 
Solano  CO.,  on  the  strait  of  Earquenas,  which 
connects  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays;  and  while 
it  remained  the  political  capital,  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  business  importance,  but  has 
since  declined.  Nevada  (pop.  6,000  to  6,000), 
the  capital  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  is  the  largest  mining  town  in  tiie 
gold  region.  It  is  sitnated  on  I>eer  creek,  a 
confluent  of  the  Yuba,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
other  principal  towns  are  San  Diego,  IVinidad, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey, 
Santa  Oruz,  Santa  Clara,  Yallejo,  San  Ra&el, 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Oakland,  Mendocino,  Humboldt 
City,  and  Klamath,  all  on  or  near  the  coast ;  east 
of  the  Coast  range,  and  for  the  most  part  among 
the  mines,  are  Shasta  City,  Downieville,  Grass 
Talley,  Nicolaus,  Mokelnmne  Hill,  Sonora,  Mari- 
posa, San  Bernardino,  Yisalio,  Columbia,  Pla* 
cerville,  Coloma,  Auburn,  and  a  few  others 
of  less  importance. — ^Two  ennmerations  of  tije 
population  of  California  have  been  taken  since 
its  acquisition  by  the  United  States,  those  of 


the  niSional  censos  of  1850,  and  the  siste 
census  of  1853.    Owing  to  the  extremely  nn- 
settied  state  of  the  population,  and  tiie  isolated 
position  of  a  large  portion  of  it,  the  retuiu 
are  necessarily  very  imperlect,  and  saoh  sta- 
tistics as  were  coUected  at  ti>e  general  oen* 
sus  of  1850  were  mostly  destroyed  by  fin, 
and  consequently  never  reached  tiie  oensoB 
bureau  at  Washington.    In  1881  the  p(^iiktkni 
(Mexican)  was  estimated  at  28,000.   By  the 
census   of  1850   the   number  returned  wis 
92,597;  by  that  of  1852,  264,485.    In  the  lat- 
ter number  were  included  white  males,  177,410; 
white  females,  22,198  (a  disprop(»rtion  between 
males  and   females  which   indicates  a  veiy 
anomalous  state  of  society) ;  citizens  over  21 
years  of  age,  115,000.    The  popnhuion  in  1858^ 
as  carefully  estimated  Tin  part  from  aotaal  re- 
turns), was  518,880,  of  whom  217,750  were  white 
male  adults,   70,000  wonaen,  44,680  childreD 
under  18  years  of  age,  4,000  colored  penona, 
making  a  total  American  population  of  8S6,S80. 
The  foreign  white  population  is  put  down  at 
67,000,  of  whom  16,000 areFrench,  15,000  Men- 
can,  10,000  Irish,  10,000  German,  2,000  Engliah, 
and  16.000  of  various  natiooalities,  malmiga 
total  white  population  of  408,880 ;  to  which  add 
60,000  Chinese  and  65,000  Inoans,  and  the  grand 
total  is  518,880.   Although  a  very  IaIgepropo^ 
tion  of  the  population  of  California  migrated  man 
the  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet  almost  eveiy 
nationality  in  the  world  has  its  representatlTes 
there ;  but  the  most  remarkable  foreign  immigra- 
tion has  been  fh»n  China.    IVom  1849  to  1857, 
induMve,  75,801  Chinese  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, 18,484  of  whom  arrived  in  1852,  and  16,- 
068  in  1854.    During  the  same  tenn  17,624 
took  their  departure,  mostiy  for  their  lather- 
land.    Allowing  10  per  cent,  for  deaths,  there 
are  now  about  52,000  Chinese  in  the  state. 
They  are  represented  as  a  very  quiet,  neaoefo], 
orderly,  and  industrioos  people^  excelling  sU 
other  classes  in  these  respects.    They  are  di- 
vided into  6  companies,  each  <^  which  protects 
its  own  sick  and  indigent.    Members  of  tne  same 
company  rarely  quarrel,  bnt  there  are  oocanon- 
al  disputes,  and  hiave  even  been  pitched  battles, 
in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  between  parties 
belonging  to  diflerent  companies.    Their  chief 
occupations  are  mining,  fishing,  washfaig,  snd 
trading  in  such  provisions  and  articles  as  are  in 
demand  among  their  own  people.    They  bavv 
among  their  number  very  few  medianics  and 
physidans,  and  no  lawyers  nw  priests.    A 
Chinese  newspaper  was  published  in  San  Fhin- 
Cisco  for  several  years,  but  has  been  discontin- 
ued.   There  is  a  Chinese  theatre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   The  Chinese  usnaUy  engage  in  large 
partnerships  to  work  or  trade,  20  or  80  often 
joiniug  in  mining  and  6  (w  8  in  keeinng  ft^^^P: 
Yerv  few  are  employed  to  work  mines  owned 
by  Americans,  or  as  servants.    As  debtors  they 
are  said  to  be  verv  trustworthv,  and  they  gen- 
erally preserve  the  style  of  dress  peculiar  to 
their  country.    They  aU  know  how  to  read 
iheUr  native  language,  bat  have  hw  books. 
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Thejsre  beKoTed  to  lutra  generally  belonged 
toaTerrlowdaaeinGbma.    Of  10  or  16  who 
attended  the  miflsionary  schools  at  Hong  Kong, 
a  ftvr  are  fidr  English  seholars.    There  are 
aboot  4,000  Ohmese  women  in  Oalifomia,  most 
of  whom  lead  abandoned  lives.    In  religion  the 
Oglifiarma  Ohinese  are  nominallj  Bnd^ists, 
bat  hare  no  temple  in  Galifornia.    Their  chief 
reltgioos  observances  are  the  worship  of  their 
SDoestors  and  making  offerings  at  the  grares  of 
their  deceased  friends.    Several  days  of  each 
year  are  set  apart  for  these  offerings.    Each 
companv  sends  all  its  dead  to  Ohina.    There 
are  perb^  60  Ghristaan  Ohinese  in  the  state. 
—An  attempt  is  maldng  to  colonize  the  Indians 
in  Galifonia)  and  of  the  65,000  abont  16,000 
are  on  reserestiQiia.  of  which  there  are  6  in  the 
state,  viz.:  Tqjon,  in  Loa  AngeleB  co. ;  l^ome 
lackee  and  Kome  Onlt  fimns,  m  Tehama :  Kla- 
math, in  the  comity  of  tiie  same  name;  Hondo* 
dno^  in  Mendocino  CO. ;  and  King's  river  fiurma, 
inFrezDooo.  Each  of  these  reservations,  except 
Home  Colt  fiirm  (6,000  acres)  and  King's  river 
farm  (2,000  acres),  contains  26,000  acres.    On 
these  varioQs  reservations  4^100  acres  are  in 
cnttivaticm,  and  the  Indians,  nnder  the  instmo- 
tioQs  of  whites  and  as  wards  of  the  government 
are  makmg  some  advances  in  agncoltnre  and 
the  arts  of  dvilized  life.    Mr.  Henley,  snperin- 
tendeat  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oalifomia,  in  his 
report  fbr  1867,  says : "  That  Indians  can  be  col- 
lected on  reservations  and  snbdsted  chiefly  bv 
fheir  own  labor,  the  experiments  we  have  al- 
ready made  snffidently  demonstrate."  Of  those 
hmkos  not  yet  settled  on  reservations  a  con- 
sldeiable  proportion  are  in  a  wild,  roving  state, 
aad  sabost  by  the  chase,  while  others  are  scat- 
tered among  the  whites  in  the  settled  portions 
of  the  state,  and,  adopting  only  the  vices  of  dv- 
ifiiation,  seem  to  boon  the  rcMid  to  rapid  exter- 
ininatioD.-*The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqnin 
ve  the  most  important  rivers  In  Oaliibmia,  the 
former  having  its  head  springs  in  Mt.  Shasta 
and  its  oonned^d  spnrs  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tnlare 
li^esonthesonth;  they  flow  toward  each  oth- 
er (the  former  sonth  and  tiie  latter  north), 
inuring  the   great    vaUey   to   which    they 
iointlj  give  name,  imtil  they  finally  nnite  near 
m.  88^,  tnm  abmptly  W.,  and  flow  through 
^osm  bay  into  tbe  bay  of  San  Francisco. 
Hearty  aU  tbe  tribntaries  of  these  rivers  are 
soufl,  and  flow  chiefly  fh)m  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  Driodpal  being  the  Feather  (with  8  consid- 
erate fbriDB),  the  Tuba,  and  the  American, 
flowing  into  the  Sacramento,  and  tbe  Oalave- 
ras,  the  Stanislaos,  the  Tnolnmne,  and  the  Mer- 
ced, into  the  San  Joaqnhi.    The  Sacramento  is 
^Qt  870  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large 
te  BteamboatSy  at  all  seasons,  to  Sacramento 
^,  do  m.  from  its  month  (or  120  from  San 
weisooX  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Bed  Bhifb, 
^nt  160  or  SOO  m.  above  Sacramento  Oity. 
^e  San  Joaqnin  is  abont  860  m.  in  length,  is 
naTiffBble  for  ordinaxy  steamers  to  Stockton, 
and  for  amall  craft,  dnring  the  rainy  season,  to 


the  month  of  the  Tidare  elon^  (abont  150  m.) 
throngh  which  a  canal  is  now  being  ent  to  con- 
nect the  river  with  Tnlare  lake.  Kern  river, 
between  lat.  85^  and  86'',  forms  the  sonthem 
boundary  of  the  mining  region.  The  Klamath 
flows  from  Oregon  thronffh  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  the  state,  with  a  considerable  affluent  from 
the  sonth  called  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into 
the  Pacific.  The  Salinas,  or  Buenaventura, 
flowing  north  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains 
tiie  vaUey  between  the  Morena  and  Ooast  range 
monntains.  The  Bio  Figaro,  having  its  outlet 
near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  £dl  and  Bus- 
dan  riven  on  the  north,  are  considerable 
streams.  The  Oolorado,  forming  in  part  tho 
S.  £.  bonndarv  of  the  state,  is  an  important 
river,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of 
water,  and  is  now  being  colored  and  survey- 
ed by  the  U.  S,  government. — There  are  7 
ports  of  entry  in  Oalifomia,  viz.,  San  Fran- 
dsoo,  Sacramento^  Benida,  Stockton,  Mon- 
terey, San  Pedro^  and  San  I>iego.  Oalifomia 
has  a  sea-coast  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  state,  following  tbe  indentations  of 
the  coast,  somewhat  over  700  m,  San  Fraa- 
dsco  bsy  communicates  with  the  ocean  by 
8  strait  abont  a  mile  wide  and  6  m.  long, 
shut  in  by  low  mountains  on  either  side,  and 
appropriatebr  named  the  Golden  Gate,  since 
throngh  it  flows  and  refiows  nearly  the  whole 
immense  tide  of  seekers  for  the  predons  metals^ 
as  well  as  the  rich  prodnctof  their  labors.  Near 
the  head  of  this  strait,  on  a  peninsula  forming 
theS.W.  shore  of  the  bay,  isthedty  of  SanFran- 
odsco.  The  bay  proper  is  abont  60  m.  long  and 
14  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  At  its  extremity 
is  the  smaller  bay  of  SanPabto,  and  to  the  east  of 
the  latter  that  of  Suisnn,  eaehfroml0tol5m* 
square.  The  other  principal  bays,  begmning  on 
the  sonth,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  BarbanL  Mon- 
terey, Bodega,  and  Humboldt,  all  small  and  open- 
ing into  the  Pacific— There  are  but  few  islands 
on  the  coast,  and  they  are  small.  On  the  south 
are  tiiose  <^  Santa  Oatalina,  San  Olemente,  and 
several  lesser  ones  belonging  to  Los  Angeles  ca ; 
Santa  Onu^  Santa  Bosa,  ai^  San  Bernardino,  to 
Santa  Barbara  co.  Some  oi  these  are  used  for 
sheep  grazing^  and  others  are  the  resort  of  great 
numbers  of  seal,  otter,  beaver,  ^.  The  Faral- 
lones  (or  needles)  are  a  smaU  group  opposite 
tiie  Oolden  Gate,  on  the  southernmost  of  which 
is  a  lighthouse  of  the  first  order. — ^There  are  few 
lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  Oalifomia.  The 
largest  is  Tnlare,  in  theS.  part  of  the  state,  which 
Is  very  shoaL  In  the  wet  season  it  extends  to 
a  length  of  abont  100  m.,  and  in  very  dry  sea* 
sons  &  confined  to  a  much  emaller  compass,  and 
is  fordable  in  nearly  all  its  parts.  Owen's  and 
Eera  are  much  smaller  lakes  in  the  same  region. 
Mono  is  a  small  lake  in  Mariposa  co..  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  others  are  Clear  hike, 
in  Mendodno  co.,  in  tbe  western  part  of  the 
state,  Klamath  Qjing  partly  in  Oregon),  Indian 
and  Goose  lakes  on  uie  north. — ^The  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Cali- 
fornia la  the  existence  of  2  great  ranges  <^ 
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momitdns  rtuminff  K.  W.  and  6.  K,  and  gener- 
ally parallel,  called  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy 
range),  and  the  Ck>ast  range.  The  former 
shoots  off  from  the  latter  on  the  8.,  the 
snow-capped  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  near  lat.  84^, 
long.  117^  (Bald  to  be  17,000  feet  high),  being 
the  connecting  link.  Thence  it  sweeps  N.  w. 
to  about  lat.  88^46',  long.  120^,  whence  it  ex- 
tends due  N.,  forming  from  that  point  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  state.  At  the  K.  end  it  is 
agam  united  with  the  Ooast  ran^^  mountains  by 
a  transverse  range  in  which  is  situated  Ht. 
Shasta,  14,890  feet  high,  in  about  lat  41''  15'. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  the  most  lofty  and 
rugged  range,  its  summit  being  generally  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  but 
few,  and  those  very  elevated  passes.  Its  ddes 
are  covered  to  about  half  their  height  with  a 
growth  of  oak,  succeeded  by  forests  of  gigan- 
tic  pine,  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  these  by  the 
naked  granite  and  snow,  from  its  W.  slope  it 
sendsoff  nnmerousspurs  into  the  interior  valley; 
and  among  these  lies  the  great  gold  region  dis- 
covered in  1848.  The  highest  p^Jcs^  after  those 
ahready  named,  are  Mt.  St  Joseph,  about  10,000 
feet;  the  Butte,  9,000;  Table  Mountain,  8,000; 
Saddle,  7,200,  &o.  The  Ooast  range,  as  its  name 
indicates,  runs  along  the  coast  giving  it  that 
rock-bound  character  so  forbidding  and  danger- 
ous. This  range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000 
feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by 
long  narrow  valleys,  the  Los  Angeles,  SalinaSi 
Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  others^  and  also 
by  the  bay  of  San  IVancisco.  The  portion  to 
the  E.  of  this  bay  is  known  as  the  Contra  Costa 
range.  The  breadth  of  the  coast  mountains 
(from  the  Pacific  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin)  does  not  exceed  40 
miles  in  most  parts  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
state.  The  vidleys  in  tiie  midst  of  £ese  coast 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  60  miles  in  length 
by  10  broad,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  cli- 
mate. On  the  S.  side  of  the  break  caused  by 
San  Francisco  bay,  is  Monte  Diabolo,  8,770  feet 
high,  and  on  the  N.  side  Table  Hill,  2,$60  feet 
high.  Beyond  this  point  the  range  is  generally 
low,  but  with  a  fepr  very  elevated  peaks,  as 
Mt  Ripley,  7,600  feet ;  Mt  St  John,  8,000 feet; 
and  Mt  Linn,  the  highest  of  the  range,  but 
whose  precise  altitude  has  not  yet  beai  deter- 
mined. The  interlocking  spurs  of  the  two  ranges 
cover  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  state, 
and  give  it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  charac- 
ter. The  mountains  of  thb  range  are  clothed 
thronghout  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain 
a  great  variety  of  minerals,  of  which  some  of 
the  most  valuable  are  found  in  abundance.  Be- 
tween the  Coast  range  and  the  ocean  occur 
numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fre- 
quently approaching  the  water's  edge,  and  en- 
closing a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful,  salu- 
brious, and  fertile  valleys.  The  range  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  or  Brown  mountains,  on  the  S., 
lies  between  the  Pacificand  the  Salinas  or  Buen- 
aventura and  San  Juan  rivers.  To  the  N.  the 
Pacific  slope  is  still  more  broken  with  low  hills 


and  mountains.— Between  the  Sierra  KevadA 
and  Coast  range  lies  the  great  basin  bearing 
the  double  name  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  8acrv 
mento  valleys,  althoujgh  really  batone  geQgn4}b- 
ical  formation.    This  extends  N.  and  8.  about 
600  miles^  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  60  to 
60  miles,  and  presents  evidences  of  having  once 
been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake.  At  the  S.  extremity 
are  the  Tulare  lakes  and  marshes,  which  in  the 
wet  season  cover  a  large  extent  of  Burfoce. 
Along  the  ffreat  rivers,  the  valleys  are  geoer- 
ally  low  ana  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rising 
into  undulating  dopes  and  low  hills,  as  the 
mountains  are  ^preached  on  either  side,  and 
broken  on  the  £.  by  numerous  well-wooded 
spurs  from  the  Sierra.  At  the  N.  end  is  an  elevat- 
ed plateau,  about  100  miles  in  length,  covered 
with  rugged  hills.    East  of  the  Sierra,  in  Tulare, 
San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  cos.,  is  a  region 
little  explored,  mostly  level,  much  of  it  aandf 
and  barren,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  weU 
adapted  to  gradng,  and  along  the  Colorado  ex- 
posed to  have  a  rich  allnvial  soil. — On  the  w. 
side  of  the  Ooast  range  near  Bodega  bay  are 
found  sandstones,  days,  taloose  elate,  and  trap 
rock.    The  Sacramento  valley  over  the  moun- 
tain to  the  E.  contains  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones, and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  talcoee  slates  agun  appw,  with  granite, 
trap,  and  serpentine.    There  is  a  volcano  in 
Calaveras  oo.,  and  volcanic  vents,  sniroonded 
by  deposits  of  sulphur,  &c.,  occur  along  the 
coast-— The  climate  of  California,  owing  to 
the  diversities  of  surface   and  other  caoaes, 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  irrespective 
of  the  great  range  of  latitude,  9i°,  tbrongh 
which  ^e  state  extends.     San  Diego  in  the 
S.  is  in  about  the  ktitude  of  Charleston,  &.  G^ 
and  Crescent  City  in  the  N.  in  that  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  L:  but  the    climate  differs  very 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  slope  in  the 
same  latitudeS|  and  probably  from  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    The  pecuUaridea 
of  the  California  climate  aenerally,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states,  are,  that  t^a 
winters   are  comparatively    warm ;  that  the 
rains  are  confined  to  winter,  and  not  half  so 
abundant  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  sky  dear 
for  }  of  the  year,  thunder  storms  rare  and 
never  severe,  with  hail  storms  in  February  and 
Mardi,  but  never  in  summer,  lugbts  cold  even 
in  midsummer,  with  little  difference  in  tiie 
temperature  or  winter    and  summer,  parties 
nlarly  on  the  coast  from  85^  to  40**.    Properly 
speaking,  California  has  several  climates;  the 
basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaomn  val- 
leys having  one ;  the  western  slope  of  tne  Coast 
range,  N.  of  kt  85^.  another ;  and  that  portion 
of  tlie  state  S.  of  85^  still  another.  The  dima^ 
W.  of  the  Ooast  range  is  different  from  that  K 
of  the  same  range,  which  is  less  than  60  miles 
in  width.    For  instance,   San  Frandsoo  and 
Stockton  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  latitude, 
one  on  the  coast,  and  the  other  in  the  Sap 
Joaquin  vaUey.  E.  of  the  Coast  range;  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  2 
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,  yet  it  is  stated  on  rery  good  aal^or- 
itf  ,  that  daring  the  sammer  months  the  mer- 
earj  ranges  about  80^  higher  at  Stookton 
than  at  &ii  Frandsoo.  At  the  latter  city-  the 
mercury  seldom  rises  above  80®  in  the  di^,  or 
ftlls  below  40**  in  the  iret  season.  From  a 
weather  table  kept  at  San  Francisco,  from  Deo. 
1850,  to  April,  1867,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  dnring  that  time  was  25^  or  7^ 
below  the  freezing  point,  which,  says  the  ^  Oali- 
fornia  Register,'* ''  may  be  set  down  as  nearly 
the  extreme  of  cold  ever  felt  here.**  During  8 
of  the  years,  1652,  *58,  and  *56,  the  mercury  did 
not  fall  to  the  freezing  point,  and  in  1858  the 
lowest  point  reaohed  was  40^,  or  8^  above  freez* 
ing.  The  extreme  of  heat,  for  the  same  period, 
was 98° in  Sept  1852,  arery  nnnsual  temperature 
for  San  Francisco.  In  1856  the  highest  tempe- 
ratiffe  was  85%  and  in  1851,  84°.  Bnow  very 
rarely  Ms  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  winters 
there  are  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Indian  summer  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  merouiy  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  at  the 
freezing  point  24  hours  together.  The  mean 
temperature  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  is  64<*,  SV*,  56**,  and  50%  showing  a 
range  of  only  T* ;  and  taking  the  months  sepa- 
rately, the  range  is  only  9"*,  the  mean  tempera- 
tore  of  Sept,  the  warmest  month,  being  58°, 
Jan^  the  coldest,  49°,  and  the  mean  of  the  year 
04^.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  so  cool  summers  and  so  warm  win- 
ters^ yet  there  are  comparatively  great  changes 
ia  summer  days,  the  mercury  sometimes  £alling 
to  46^  in  July,  and  rising  to  87^ ;  indeed,  varia- 
tions of  from  20**  to  80**  during  24  hours  are 
not  Qooommon.  The  coolness  of  the  summer 
nights  is  attributed  to  the  chilling  fogs  and 
winds  from  the  ocean.  The  wind  blows,  a  part  of 
each  day,  fix)m  the  N.  and  N.  W.  along  the 
coast  nearly  the  whole  year.  At  San  Francisco 
these  winds  commence  pouring  tlffough  the 
Golden  Gate  toward  noon,  and  increase  in 
violence  and  chilliness  till  late  at  night.  Heavy 
fogs  occur  during  the  night  in  the  months  of 
Jime,  July,  and  August,  but  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  winter,  when  the  winds  are  not  so 
strong.  The  numerous  sheltered  valleys  near 
the  ooast  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  the  winds  and  fogs,  and  enjoy  a 
delidons  and  equable  climate.  In  the  interior 
the  extremes  are  much  greater,  the  mercury  in 
the  Sacnuuento  valley  often  rising  in  summer 
to  110''  or  US'",  and  along  the  Colorado  as 
iugh  as  liO**;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere,  this  great  heat  is  much  less 
prostrating  in  its  effect  than  even  a  considerably 
Wer  temperature  on  the  Atiantio  side  of  the 
continent,  and  the  nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to 
prevent  deep.  In  uie  Sacramento  and  Ban 
Joaquin  basin  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winters  is  abont4^  belowthat  of  the  coast,  and 
the  summers  are  from  20^  to  80^  above.  The 
feater  heat  of  summer  is  supposed  to  result 
^om  \ha  absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs, 
<&d  the  cold  of  winter  from  the  proximity  to 


the  snow-eapped  Sierra  Nevada.— dalifomia  has 
a  rainy  and  a  dry  season,  the  former  nearly  corre- 
eponmng  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  the 
sunmier  of  the  Atlantic  region.  The  rains  begin 
at  the  N.  early  in  autunm,  but  do  not  fsdl  in 
tiiejiatltnde  of  San  Francisco,  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  until  about  the  middle  of  December. 
For  the  7  years  from  1850  to  1857  the  mean  an- 
nual fall  at  that  point,  during  the  6  months  from 
Nov.  to  April,  inclusive,  was  20.95  inches,  and 
but  0.22  during  the  other  half  of  the  year.  In 
Jan.  1856,  rain  fell  on  11  days ;  in  Feb.,  2 ; 
March,  5  ;  April,  8  ;  May,  6 ;  June,  July,  and 
Aug.,  none ;  Sept.,  2 ;  Oct,  6 ;  Nov.,  10 ;  Dec, 
12 ;  total,  62  days  in  the  year.  Bnow  is  very 
rare  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  valleys,  and  never 
remains  for  many  days  except  in  the  Klamath 
valley,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month^a 
sl^ghing  during  a  winter.  There  are  many 
mining  towns  high  up  in  the  mountains  where 
the  snow  frdls  to  a  great  depth,  and  lies  till  kto 
in  the  spring.  During  autumn  many  of  the 
rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 
mountains  in  which  they  rise;  the  phins  and 
hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many  inches ; 
the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  and 
in  swampy  ground,  are  driea  up  and  burned  as 
brown  as  the  earth  they  grow  upon.    Earth- 

guake-shocks  are  quite  fr^uent  in  Oalifomia, 
ut  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  any  damage.  It  is 
said  that  20,  50,  and  70  years  ago,  houses  were 
thrown  down  by  them,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  occurred  smce  the  American  occupation. — 
Of  the  productions  of  California,  gold  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  important ;  suthough,  were 
this  at  once  withdrawn,  its  other  resources 
would  render  it  still  one  of  the  richest  countries 
on  the  globe.  Considering  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  region  has  been  known  and 
partially  occupied,  the  very  recent  discovery  of 
this  great  natural  wealth  is  remarkable.  So 
lately  as  the  vear  1886,  the  *^Penny  Cydopsedia" 
rated  its  agncultural  capabilities  very  low,  and 
thus  briefly  disposed  of  its  mineral  resources: 
*^  In  minerals  Upper  California  is  not  rich.  A 
small  silver  mine  was  found  K  of  St.  lues,  but  it 
has  been  abandoned.  In  one  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  southern  Tule  lakes  gold  has  been  found, 
but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantity.'^  Eleven 
years  later,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  rich  de- 
posit of  gold  stimulated  an  eager  search,  whidi 
has  ever  since  been  prosecuted  with  continually 
widening  results,  until  what  is  now  known  as 
the  gold  region  extends  fh>m  Oregon  in  the 
N.  to  Kern  river  on  the  S.,  a  line  nearly 
500  miles  long  by  fh>m  10  to  150  m.  wide, 
covering  an  estimated  area  of  from  11,000  to 
15,000  sq.  m.  In  addition  to  this,  rich  deposits 
have  recentiv  been  discovered  on  Fraser  river, 
in  the  British  possessions,  to  which  a  large  emi- 
gration is  now  (Aug.  1858)  going  on,  but  which 
are  not  yet  snSffioientiy  developed  to  warrant 
any  estimate  of  their  extent.  The  metal  has 
also  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Oregon,  and 
probably  the  whole  range  of  mountains,  from 
about  lat.  50"^  to  85^  is  more  or  less  continue 
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cmaly  ttiiiiftroQ&  Tha  portSon  wiOui  Oalifor- 
nia  lies  along  the  weatorn  aLopee  of  the  Sierra 
Kevada;  but  gold  has  alao  been  fonnd  on  the 
eastern  side^  and  among  the  moontains  of 
the  coast  In  the  latter,  its  amount  has  been 
supposed  to  be  80  small  that  its  prodootion 
cornd  never  become  profitable^  bat  recent  Ais- 
eoYeries  in  Marin  co.  (near  San  ErandsccA 
and  elsewhere,  indicate  the  existence  of  rich 
auriferoos  quarts  in  oomdderable  abundance. 
lOidng  is  now  (1868X  successfullj  carried  on 
in  portions  of  28  counties ;  bat  the  propor- 
tion of  the  reaon  actually  occupied  to  that  prof* 
itably  ayailable  does  not  yet^  as  we  infer  from 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Trask,  state  geologist,  ez- 
eeed  4  or  5  per  cent.  Operations  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  ^^diggings,"  requiring  merely 
manual  labor  and  some  simple  appwatps  for 
separating  the  gold  fh>m  the  soil  by  washing. 
The  gold  thus  found  is  generally  in  a  nearly 
pure  state,  and  in  all  forms  from  minute  parti- 
cles to  lumps  of  several  ounces  and  even  pounds 
in  weight  This  species  of  industry  is  stiU  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor,  and  in  many  places  deep 
shafts  have  been  sank  and  broad  hilts  tunndled 
in  search  of  richer  ^'placers,"  enterprises  often 
crowned  by  rich  rewards*  But  the  largest 
deposits  are  found  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
many  of  which  have  been  turned  from  their 
natural  channeb  in  the  search.  Ancient  river 
beds,  long  since  dried  up,  are  also  found  richly 
charged  with  the  predous  metaL  A  remarkable 
vein  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  width,  called 
the  Qreat  Blue  Lead,  in  Sierra  co.,  presents 
abundant  evidences  of  being  such  a  bed,  although 
it  has  been  traced  thrauffh  the  centre  ot  hiUS| 
and  in  places  is  crossed  bylarge  living  streams  or 
obliterated  by  deep  ravines.  Wherever  traced,  it 
is  walled  in  by  steep  banks  of  rock,  between 
which  ara  sedimentary  deposita  of  light-blue  dav 
impregnated  with  arsenic,  tightly  packed  wiu 
rounded  imd  polished  pebbles  and  bowlders  of 
quarts,  resting  on  a  hard  bed-rock  worn  into 
long,  smooth  channels.  It  contains  throughout 
very  krge  deposits  of  gold,  of  which,  as  in  B ving 
streams,  the  nner  particles  are  found  at  the  sides 
and  mingled  with  the  day,  and  the  heavier  and 
firmer  in  the  centre,  resting  on  the  bed-rook. 
For  a  distance  of  20  m.  uiis  bed  has  been 
worked,  either  on  the  surface  or  bytnnnds 
through  the  superimposed  hills,  and  found  uni- 
formly presenting  the  same  duuraoteristics.  In 
the  dry  season  the  natural  supply  of  water 
essential  to  mining  is  in  great  part  cut  off,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  render  available 
mining  lands  at  a  distance  from  streams,  canals 
and  ditches  have  been  from  time  to  time  c<m- 
structed,  amounting  in  1857  to  4,405  m.,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,890,800.  with  about  900  m.  more 
in  proffress.  But  tne  auriferous  quarts  found 
throughout  the  region,  and  doubtless  from  tlie 
disintegration  of  which  all  the  deposits  of 
*(  dust  "have,  been  derived,  promises  to  be  the 
most  permanent  and  certainly  remunerative 
source  of  the  predous  metaL  This  occurs  in 
veins  and  ledges  of  greater  or  less  extent^  and 


TBilea  greatly  in  yield*   An  avenue  Mtom  of 
$15  to  $20  per  ton  is  considered  profitable^ 
but  this  is  occasionally  many  times  exceeded. 
The  richest  veins  as  yet  worked  are  at  Qraas 
Yalley,  Nevada  oo.    The  Allison  Banch  vein, 
in  that  locality,  yidds  $800  per  ton.   The  capa- 
bilities of  this  spedes  of  mining  are  as  yet  W 
imperfectly  developed,  once,  from  the  greater 
outlay  of  capital  and  ingenuity  required,  it  is 
but  a  few  years  dnce  it  became  permanently 
established;  but  the  abundance  of  the  mateiul 
would  seem  to  require  ages  to  exhaust  it.  The 
rock  is  crushed  in  powe^til  milk  and  the  gold 
extracted  by  amalgamation.  Of  the6emi[lB(tbe 
first  of  which  were  erected  in  1851X  there  are 
now  (Aug.  1858)  in  operation  188^  of  which 
86  are  propelled  by  water,  48  by  steam,  aQd4 
by  horse  power,  and  several  mora  are  in  coone 
of  construction.     The  aggregate  numher  of 
stamps  used  in  these  miUs  is  1,521.    These 
mills  are  situated  in  16  different  counties,  hot 
ohiefiy  in  Amador,  Calaveras,  £1  Dorado,  Mari- 
posa, and  Nevada.     It  is  quite  impoflaihle  to 
obtain  any  accurate  figures  showing  toe  amoost 
of  gold  taken  from  the  mines.    The  only  reoorda 
from  which  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 
made,  are  the  books  of  the  oostom-hoase  and 
the  U.  S.  branch  mint  at  8an  Frandsoo,  which 
show  the  amount  shipped  according  to  the  man* 
ifests  of  the  vessels  leaving  port«  and  the  amopiit 
deposited  for   assay,  coinage,  or  otherwise. 
These  figures  ^ve  the  following  result: 

iSSf. |i!&i!% aSffiStf 

L860 2T,«7(i.84« «.JMya« 

186t .4a.5SB,W5 66,888»«0 

1852 46,686kt8i. ^W0,6g 

185$ 6T^1,0»4 e4,488,8» 

1854 51,45ft,0»8 48^«,08S 

L856 .45|188,681 4S,019,M5 

L85« .6M4S.468 6S^,W1 

185T 4S,840,18S.. .19,T8e,(W 

Total,97ean..|87e,191,«8S. $885^4U 

What  proportion  of  the  shipments  bad  paaed 
through  the  U.  8.  mint  it  is  imposdble  to  tell, 
and  how  much  has  been  brou^t  away  in  pri- 
vate hands  is  unknown.  It  is  estimated  uat 
100.000  minora  have  returned  from  OBliforoia 
to  tneir  homes,  each  of  whom  took  with  him 
mora  or  less  gold,  and  this  added  to  the  quantity 
manufrbctured  into  omamenta  must  swell  ve^ 
considerably  the  amount  as  eddbited  by  the 
deposits  at  the  mint.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  intelligent  persons  familiar  with  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  state,  that  the 
enttra  gold  product  of  Galifomia,  since  the 
first  discovery  of  the  predous  metsl,  is  not 
less  than  $600,000,000.— Nearly  all  other 
minerals,  as  weU  as  gold,  are  found  in  Califor- 
nia. Of  these,  quicksilver  is  the  onewhidihas 
hitherto  received  most  attention.  Cinnabar^ 
of  quicksilver)  is  found  in  several  localities ;  oat 
the  prindpal  mine  yet  opened  is  at  Kew  Alms* 
den,  Santa  Clara  co.,  which  is  being  worked  in 
a  very  thorough  and  sd^tifio  manner,  employ- 
ing 200  men.  The  Guadafaipe  mine,  in  the 
same  locality,  put  in  operation  in  1856  with 
a  force  of  100  men,  proves  very  rich.   Thetotal 
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(Bxportof  qnlelsllver  in  the  years  1854**6-*(l, 
vas  $1,619,880.    Silver  ooenn  associated  with 
gold  and  oopper  in  the  quartz  of  the  southern 
dkrict,  also  with   galena  and  blende;    and 
ai]gentilbroci8  galena  ia^fbond  in  the  primitive 
sod  transition  umestoneB  abonn^g  in  Monterey 
eo.  The  amoont  of  silver  deposited  at  the 
branch  mint  of  San  Francisco,  in  1865-%  was 
913,149.88  onnoes.   Coi^r  is  mnch  more  widely 
distributed  than  nhrer,  occurring  in  vefaia,  con* 
tsining  many  varieties  of  ore  and  some  native 
eopper.     A  vehi,  strongly  impregnated  with 
flOver,  18  profitably  woi^ed  at  Hope  Valley,  El 
Dorado  00,     Iron  ores  are  found  In  aunosi 
every  variety  throughout  the  coast  mountains^ 
as  wen  as  in  some  parts  of  the  anriferoua  dia- 
triot  of  Mariposa  CO.    Sulphate  of  iron,  or  cop- 
peras^ is  found  in  abundance  near  the  town  of 
Santa  Ores.    There  k  also  an  eztendve  bed  of 
magnetio  iron  near  the  same  locality.    Platinum 
appean  to  be  as  widely  distributed  as  gold ; 
and  Dr.  Trask  considers  it  destined  ultiniately 
to  fbrm  a  leading  element  in  the  conuneroe 
fA  &e  state.    Ohrome  ores  are  found  in  masa- 
es  and  in  veins  running  through  serpentine 
rocks,  chiefly  among  the  north-eastern  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    The  ores  of  nickel 
abound  in  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  coast 
mountains,  and  those  of  antimony  in  tiie  Monte 
Diabolo  nmg&  the  latter  contahiing  a  conridera- 
ble  quantity  of  sfl  ver.    Rich  lead  ores  are  found 
in  Sm  Bernardino  co.    Anthracite  is  said  to 
occur  in  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Solano,  Butte, 
and  other  008. ;  mines  have  L&ely  been  opened  in 
8an  DiegOy  which  promise  a  sufficient  yield  to 
rapply  the  whole  Padfio  coast.    Very  fine  quali- 
ties of  marble,  granite,  and  buhr-stone  are  widelv 
distributed.    Salt  is  manufactured  from  a  smaU 
lake  at  the  Pacific  salt  works  near  Los  Angeles ; 
there  are  also  numerous  small  salt  lakes  and 
wrings  at  various  other  points.    Asphaltum  and 
ralphur  are  found  on  the  snrfisuse  along  the  south- 
em  coast  in  larse  quantities.  Bismuth,  gypsum, 
and  many  vanisties  of  precious  stones,  occur 
tbronghcKit  the  mountains.    Mineral  roringsof 
every  variety  eidst;  and  those  in  Alameda^ 
Oalaveras^  Napa,  Santa  Clara,  and  Shasta  cos. 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  medicinid  quali- 
ties.—The  latest  estimate  of  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  Oalifomia  i^ves  41,622,400  acres 
of  land  adapted  to  cultivation;  swamp  and 
overflowed  liwds  oapable  of  reclamation,  0,000,- 
000;  graang  lands,  80,000,000;  total  fiurming 
laoda,  78,622,400  acres,  or  110,722  sq.  m.    This 
is  a  moch  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  surface 
tban  would  seem  probable,  firom  the  great  ex- 
tent covered  by  mountains ;  but  many  portions 
of  these  are  available  for  grazing,  and  they 
prcaont  numerous  fertile  elevated  valleys  and 
plateaoa.     Oaptahi  Wilkes,  in  1842,  computed 
the  arable  land  at  only  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  10 
years  later  it  was  estimated  at  42,420.    The 
Kiil  of  the  vaDeys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  k  generally  very  rich,  produdng  in 
abondance  afi  the  firuits  and  cereals  of  the  tem- 
perate aones;  and  in  the  southern  districts 


neariy  aD  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  trop- 
ics are  cultivated  with  success.  The  wild  oat 
grows  luzuriantiy  in  the  Sacramento  vaUey  and 
to  the  westward.  This  cures  in  the  dry  season 
and  forms  excellent  fodder.  The  average  yicM 
of  wheat,  bariey,  rye,  buckwheat,  and  beans,  is 
stated  at  about  80  bushels  each ;  oats,  88 ;  In- 
dian com,  81 ;  peas,  28;  potatoes,  in  different 
counties,  firom  70  to  800.  Many  districts, 
however,  produce  crops  very  much  above  these 
averages;  thus  of  oats  and  barley,  firom  50  td 
75  bushels  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  common 
yield,  and  a  field  of  82  acres  of  the  former,  in 
Alameda  co.,  averaged  184  busheb  in  1856: 
Indian  com  in  Alameda,  Los  Angc^  and 
Sonoma,  averaged  nearly  40  bushels;  in  Sacrar 
mento,  60,  &c.  Successftil  experiments  have 
been  znade  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacca 
sugar-cane,  and  the  mulberry ;  and  incorporated 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the  cultivati<Hi 
of  rice  in  the  marsh  land&  which  i^pear  to  be 
well  adapted  thereto,  and  fat  the  production 
and  manufiicture  of  tiie  sugar-beet  in  Santa 
Clara  co.  The  producticm  of  firuits,  both  in 
Tariety  and  amount,  is  represented  as  unparal- 
leled. The  following  enumeration  of  those  of 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  coast^  and  intersected  by 
lat  84^,  will  apply  equally  well  to  many  other 
counties:  apples,  apricots^  aloes,  figs,  grapes, 
lemons,  nectarines,  oranges,  olives,  plums,  pcuurs, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  pineapples,  qumces, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  and  walnuts.  The 
culture  of  the  grape,  and  manufikctnre  of  wine, 
are  fiist  becoming  a  leading  industrial  hsterest  of 
the  state;  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone 
over  100,000  gallons  of  wine,  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, were  manufiictured  in  1856.  The  amount 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  1856  was  578,968 
acres ;  and  the  product  of  the  principal  staples 
was  as  follows :  wheat,  8,979,082  busnels;  bar- 
ley, 4.689,678;  oats,  1,268,859 ;  potatoes,  in  25 
counties,  16^484  acres;  butter,  424,826  lbs.; 
cheese,  257,788,  Ac  Number  of  fhiit  trees: 
apple,  820,500;  peach,  619,998;  pear,  59,171; 
cnenr,  25,264 ;  all  others,  168,861 ;  not 
spedned,  107,994;  grape-vmes,  1,581,224. — 
Among  the  native  vegetable  productions,  there 
are  numerous  varieties  of  trees  of  great  value, 
some  (tf  which  attain  to  an  unparalleled  size. 
Hie  most  remarkable  are  the  redwood,  and 
tiie  mammoth  evergreen  coniferous  trees  of  the 
Linnttan  genus  eupreuWy  ot  UuBodittm  of  later 
botanists.  Endlicher,  about  1850,  placed  the 
fiyrmer  in  a  new  genus,  naming  it  tsquoia;  and 
on  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  a  few  years  later, 
classed  it  as  another  species  of  the  same.  The 
mammoth  tree  (JSL  giganUOy  Endl.)  became 
known  to  botanists  about  1858,  and  was  named 
by  some  the  WcuhingUmia  gigantea.  It  has 
been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the  Sierra 
Kevada,  at  a  height  of  about  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  first  known  specimens  were 
a  cluster  of  92  within  a  space  of  50  acres,  in 
Calaveras  co.,  eince  become  a  resort  of  tourists, 
and  named  Big  Tree  Grove.  Four  other  col- 
lectiona  of  them  have  been  fiyund^the  largest  in 
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Mariposa  co.,  oontunlng  184  trees  oyer  15  feet 
in  diameter,  and  nearly  800  smaller  ones.  In 
an  these  groves  there  are  many  trees  from 
800  to  400  feet  high,  from  25  to  84  feet  in  di- 
ameter, aDd  of  ezoeedingly  graoeful  proportions : 
and  some  of  the  largest  that  have  been  felled 
indicate  an  age,  by  the  ordmary  mode  of  reck- 
oning, of  from  2,000  to  8,000  years.  The  wood 
closely  resembles  red  cedar,  with  not  quite  so 
even  a  grain,  and  is  very  durable ;  the  bark  in 
some  specimens  is  18  inches  thick,  of  a  stringy, 
elastio  substance,  and  reddish  brown  color. 
Seeds  of  this  tree  have  been  planted  in  England, 
the  young  trees,  8  or  4  feet  high,  are  said  to  be 
nrowiuff  thriftily,  near  the  leyel  of  the  sea. 
The  rcMlwood  (jSf.  iempervtreM^  EndLX  which 
beam  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mammoth 
tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for   it<,  fre- 

r)ntiy  grows  to  a  height  of  800  feet  and  a 
meter  of  15  feet  It  is  a  soft,  straight- 
grained,  free-splitting,  extremely  durable  and 
very  valuable  wood.  This  tree  is  found  on 
the  plains  or  mountains  near  the  ocean, 
and  grows  in  dense  and  large  groves.  The 
sugar  pine  (pintis  Lambertianc^  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful of  the  everCTeens.  It  grows  about  800  feet 
high  and  12  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
wood  is  free-splitting  and  valuable  for  lumber. 
It  grows  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Instead  of 
emitting  the  resinous  substance  of  the  ordinary 
pine,  it  furnishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  by 
evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized, 
and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of 
common  sugar.  The  Douglas  spruce  {pirvM 
D&uglasii),  the  yellow  pine  (pinus  oraehyptera)^ 
and  the  white  cedar  (liboeedrus  decurreM% 
are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than  200  feet 
high  and  6  or  8  feet  through  at  the  butt.  The 
wood  is  coarse-grained  and  is  not  valuable  for 
Joiner-work.  The  nut-pine  (pimu  eduli»\  the 
cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the 
size  of  the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on 
the  coast  mountains  and  at  the  Imlso  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  of  little  value.  The 
California  white  oak  is  a  large,  wide-spreading 
tree  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value 
except  for  fire-wood.  Among  the  other  trees 
and  shrubs  found  in  California,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  evergreen  oak,  the  maderone,  man- 
ganita,  willow,  sycamore,  bay-tree,  cotton- 
wood,  horse-chestnut,  live  osSc,  spruce,  fir, 
cedar,  ash,  beech,  and  other  trees  of  commercial 
value.  The  almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast 
mountains  in  Santa  Clara  oo.  A  wild  coffee 
tree,  bearing  a  berry  much  resembling  the  real 
coffee,  grows  in  Calaveras  co.  Edible  berries  of 
various  kinds  abound  in  some  portions  of  the 
state.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  indige- 
nous grasses.  Many  species  of  Cal&bmia  trees 
and  shrubs  bear  a  strons  resemblance  to 
species  found  in  the  Atlantio  states  and 
Europe,  but  they  are  not  the  same,  and 
many  of  the  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent do  not  grow  in  Califomia.  The  botany 
of  the  state  generally  presents  peculiar  charao- 


teristios,  offering  a  highly  interestiDg  field  for 
scientific  investigation. — No  portion  of  ^e 
world  offers  better  flEUsilities  for  grazing  and 
wool-growing  than  a  great  part  of  Galiform 
and  considerable  enterprise  is  already  ezhibitea 
in  that  direction.    The  following  is  the  retoin 
of  the  number  of  domestic  animals  for  1856: 
cattle  684,248,  horses  109,991,  mules  and  asses 
80,641,  sheep  258,812,  goats  4,54^  swine  186,- 
585,  poultry  266,886.     The  whale  fishery  is 
prosecuted  to  a  small  extent  on  the  coast   The 
sahnon  fishery  of  the  Sacramento  river  extends 
over  a  distance  of  50  miles,  employing,  in  1856, 
150  boi^  400  men,  and  a  capital  of  (75,000; 
number  taken,  about  450,000,  averaging  aboat 
15  lbs.  each ;  total  value  estimated  at  (84,375. 
"Die  native  quadrupeds  of  Califonua  are  nu- 
merous, of  which  the  principal  are  the  gris> 
ly  and  other  bears,  cougar,  wolf,  wolverine, 
wildcat,  the  cuyote  (an  animal  between  a  fox 
and  a  wolQ,  moose,  elk,  antelope,  moootain 
sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  raccoon,  mar- 
mot, hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &c    Of  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  the  sea  and  land  otter,  seal,  beaver, 
and  muskrat.    Of  birds,  vultures  of  great  dze, 
the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  turkey  bnzzard, 
hawks  of  various  kinds,  gerfalcon,  owl,  raven, 
shrike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  magpie,  jay,  wood- 
pecker, hununing-bird,  swallow,  grouse,  car* 
lew,  goose,  duck,  penguin,  pelican,  albatroa, 
and  various  other  game  and  sea  birds.   Of 
fishes,  the  sturgeon,  bass,  mackerel,  codfisb, 
crawnsh,  blackfish,   clama,   oysters,  lobsters, 
crabs,  halibut,    sharks,  trout,    salmon  trout, 
smelts,  sardines,  salmon — the  last  2  in  saflScient 
abundance  to  be  articles  of  export.    Horses 
and    cattle    roam   wild    in    great  numbers 
over   the   uncultivated    districts,  and  before 
the  discovery  of  gold  the  hides  of  the  latter 
furnished  almost  the  only  article  of  export 
—Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many  re- 
markable natural  curiosities  of  Califomia  is  the 
Yosemite  valley  or  dell,  with  its  surrounding  cas- 
cades and  mountain  peaks.    The  name  of  th» 
valley  is  sometimes  written  Yo  Hamity  and 
Yohamite;  but  Yosemite  is  the  orthography 
more  generally  adopted.     It  is  described  by 
writers  who  have  recently  visited  it  as  possess- 
ing scenery  unmatched  for  wild  and  romantic 
beauty  and  sublime  grandeur.     Its  course  is 
nearly  east  and  west    It  is  about  10  miles  long 
and  nearly  8  miles  wide  in  the  centre,  frof 
which  it  decreases  in  width  each  way.    It  ^ 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  yellowish  gramte 
from  2,000  to  4,600  feet  high,  generally  very 
precipitous,  and  in  places  perpendicular,  so  that 
the  valley  is  accessible  only  from  the  ends;  and 
here  within  a  radius  of  5  or  6  miles  are  5 
cascades  ranging  from  850  to  2,000  feet  m 
height,  and  as  many  rocky  mountain  peaks 
whose  height  ranges  from  2,900  to  4,480  feet 
"  The  valley,"  says  a  recent  viwtor,  "  is  a  dep 
in  tiie  Sierra  Nevada,  watered  by  the  main 
fork  of  the  Merced  river,  which,  above  and  be- 
low, makes  its  way  through  the  mountains  in 
deep  and  dark  gorges,  scarcely  getting  a  glimp^ 
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of  sanH^tezodptwhenit  passes  ihtoiigh  fhe 
losemite  meadow."     The  scenery  from  the 
lid^e  orerlooking  the  valley  is  represeated  as 
magnifioeDt   Entering  at  the  western  end,  the 
Mi  is  reached  by  a  oircnitons  and  preoipitons 
desoeat  of  2,600  feet,  new  and  beantifbl  views 
presentiog  themselves  every  few  minutes.  The 
ralle/  ifl  mainly  a  level  swud  of  Inzoriant  grass 
intennized  with  ferns  and  bright  flowers,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  oak,  pine^  and  other  trees. 
A  small  creek  abont  70  feet  wide  empties  itself 
orer  the  8.  wall  of  the  valley  940  feet  perpen- 
dieolarlj,  forming  the   Rainbow  oas^e,  so 
called  frcHn  the  beiantiftil  rainbow  colors  wbioh 
adoTD  the  mist  floating  aboat  it    On  the  N. 
side  of  the  valley,  nearly  opposite  and  about  f 
of  amOe  &tant^  stands  ''the  Gaptain,"  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  valley,  and  rising  np  per* 
pendicalarJy  8,090  fd&L    A  little  farther  £.,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  stands  Signal  rode, 
whose  peak  is  2,928  feet  high.    Foot  miles 
above  the  Bainbow,  on  the  N.  side,  are  the 
foils  of  the  Tosemite.    Here  the  creek  leaps 
down  2,068  feet  in  8  falls,  the  let  being  about 
1,300  feet,  the  2d  250,  and  the  8d  abont  460. 
8o  fir  as  height  is  concerned,  the  Yosemite, 
sometimes  called  by  the  Indians  the  fkll  of 
Oholock,  ia  no  doobt  the  most  extensive  water- 
fill  yet  diseovered ;  bnt  trom  the  limited  vol- 
ume of  the  stream  it  is  said  to  be  less  impres- 
sive to  the  beholder  than  Niagara.    As  seen 
torn  a  distance  it  is  said  to  resemlfle  somewhat 
a  great  sheet  of  white  satin  hanging  over  the 
cli£   On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  the 
Tos^te  ihll,  stands  Pyramid  rock,  8,200  feet 
high,  a  peak  which  recMves  its  name  from  its 
P^cQliar  ahi^.    Three  miles  farther  up,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley,  is  Lake  Mirror,  a  beau- 
tiMhodyof  water  containing  about  8  acres; 
sod  on  the  N.  side  of  this  lake  stands  a  huge 
rock  calkd  the  North  Dome,  8.680  feet  high, 
and  sormounted  by  a  dome-like  knob.    On  Die 
&  side,  standing  a  little  back  from  the  kke,  is 
the  South  Dome,  which  towers  high  above  all 
Its  fi^owa^  rising  up  perpendicularly  on  its 
Acrthem  faco  4,481  feet     *^  Its  abruptness," 
sajs  an  eye-witness,  '*  is  almost  inconceivable^ 
<i»l  its  grandenr  indescribable."    The  8.  fork 
<'f  the  Merced  comes  down  through  a  gorge 
sademptie^  into  the  valley  on  the  aside.    Up 
^^  eoi^  which  is  ascended  with  great  diffi- 
^ty,  siK>ut  one  mile  from  the  dell  ia  the  Yer- 
fAl  or  GsDopah  tSall,  where  the  Merced,  about 
lOOieetwide,  falls  850  feet  into  &  basin  sur- 
^^^7  large  evergreen  trees.    Half  a  mile 
^er  up  this  stream  is  the  Nevada  or  Awanee 
M,  about  700  feet  high,  for  half  of  which  dis- 
tttce  the  water  fidls  in  a  perpendicukir  sheet, 
fbea  it  strikes  a  steep  cUff  which  breaks  it 
i?to  a  snowy,  feathery  spray,  whence  it  leaps 
^ODg  to  the  bottom.    About  2  m.  W.  from  the 
^erada  fall   ia    another  cascade  called  the 
f  ostyae  faQ,  about  600  feet  high,  and  exceed- 
^7  difficult  of  access.     ''No  description," 
^7^  the  touxiat  already  quoted,    ''can  ooia- 
^1  a  dear  idea  of  the  great  variety   of 


scenery  in  the  valley.  There  are  a  thousand 
nooks  and  corners  and  woody  dells,  every 
one  of  which  ia  fuU  of  enchanting  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  rocky  clif&  take  all  manner  of 
queer  forms,  sometimes  resembling  pyramids 
and  cones;  again  resembling  casUes,  dome% 
chinmeys,  and  spires.  In  one  place  there  is  a 
narrow  defb  severid  hundred  feet  deep  in  one 
of  the  rocks,  as  though  some  giant  had  com- 
menced to  split  off  a  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  left  his  work  unfimdied."  The  valley  is 
not  inhabited*  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
home  of  a  small  band  of  warlike  Indians,  but 
they  have  all  di8i4>peared.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  settled  soon,  and  that  houses  of 
entertainment  will  be  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists,  for  whom  it  may  yet  be- 
come a  famous  place  of  resort  The  valley  was 
first  entered  by  a  white  man  in  1848,  and  after* 
ward  at  various  times  from  1850  to  1852 ;  but 
it  attracted  no  notice  from  the  press  till  1854, 
and  did  not  become  a  place  of  resort  till  1856. — 
The  geysers  of  Napa  co.,  about  60  miles  north 
of  Napa  City,  are  also  remarkable  natural  phe- 
nomena. They  are  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur 
springs,  the  water  of  which  is  continually  in  a 
boiling  state,  and  la  in  several  places  thrown 
into  the  air  to  aheight  of  10  or  15  feet  Hun- 
dreds of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  accom- 
panied by  a  roaring  noise,  as  of  the  blowing  off 
of  steam  from  an  immense  boiler.  "  Beneath 
vour  footsteps,"  s^s  Prof  Sheppard,  "  vou 
hear  the  lashmg  and  foaming  gyrations,  and  on 
cutting  through  the  surface  are  disclosed  streams 
of  angry,  boiling  water."  The  Buttes  are  a 
small  aetached  range  of  mountains  in  Sutter  co., 
about  12  m.  in  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and 
containing  perhaps  20  peaks;  the  highest  of 
which,  and  the  moat  interesting,  is  that  on  the 
N.,  which  is  a  very  steep  cone,  surmounted 
by  a  turret-shaped  rock  56  feet  high,  and  has 
an  elevation  of  2,488  feet  This  conmiands  an 
extensive  view  from  the  Ooast  range  to  the  Si- 
erra Nevada,  and  for  perhaps  80  m.  up  and 
down  the  Sacramento.  In  Calaveras  co.  are  2 
natural  bridges  across  the  Chyote  creek,  near 
Yalleclta — immense  arches,  their  surface  ap- 
pearing as  if  carved  into  clusters  of  fruits  and 
nowers,  doubtiess  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 
The  Ohyote  cave,  in  the  same  locality,  is  enter- 
ed by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet; 
thence  it  proceeds  by  agraduid  slope  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  200  feet,  where  is  a  chamber  contain- 
ing 2  stones  resembling  bells,  which,  when 
struck,  emit  a  chiming  sound,  whence  the 
apartment  has  been  named  the  CathedraL 
Descending  another  slope  of  100  feet,  a  lake  ia 
reached  of  great  depth  and  apparentiy  covering 
many  acres,  beyond  which  the  cave  hajsnot  been 
explored.  The  mammoth-tree  groves,  eLsewhere 
mentioned,  are  entitied  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  attractive  of  natural  curiosities,  from 
its  great  diversities  of  snr&oe  and  general  phys- 
ical peculiarities,  California  presents  innumer- 
able examples  of  picturesque  scenery  and  ob- 
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'  Jeeto  of  iatentt  to  deToeees  of  nattxre  and  of 
Mnentifio  reeearoh.— The  industrial  interests  of 
the  state,  of  oonrse,  centre  in  the  goldmines,  in 
which  probablj  one^half  the  entire  popnlBtion 
are  employed.  In  oonneotion  with  this  d^art- 
ment  of  indostry  thoe  is  a  branch  of  thetJ.  8. 
mint4it  San  Francisco,  pnt  in  operation  in  April, 
1654^  at  which  there  had  been  coined  np  to  Jan* 
1.  1857,  $58,266,787  in  gold,  and  $878,568  in 
silyer,  beside  laroe  amonnts  oi  both  assayed  and 
ran  into  bars.  Tliere  areseveral  private  estab- 
lishments for  the  assaying  and  refining  of  gold 
and  other  metals,  and  the  extraction  of  goidfrom 
the  ^'  taOings  "  of  qnarts,  or  snch  as,  from  the  ad- 
mixtore  of  eztraneoos  sabstances,  cannot  be  re- 
daced  by  amalgamation  at  the  qoarta  mills. 
Mimn&ctnring  industry  has  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  those  departments  required  bv  the 
more  pressing  local  wants,  but  in  some  of  these 
great  enterpnse  and  activity  are  being  develop- 
ed. During  the  first  years  of  the  settiement 
the  neglect  of  agriculture  necessitated  an  almoet 
mtire  dependence  on  importation  for  bread- 
stufEs,  ana  even  vegetables,  and  the  price  of 

.  flour  freauentiy  ranged  from  $20  to  $80  and 
$40  per  barrel.  Already,  however,  tiie  case 
has  been  reversed,  and  fiour  has  become  a  sttt>le 
export  There  are  181  grist  mills,  67  propelled 
by  steam  and  64  by  water  power,  with  270 
run  of  stone,  erected  at  an  estimated  coet  of 
$2,400,000,  and  capable  of  producing  2,174,960 
barrels  of  fiour  per  annum,  several  times  the 
quantity  necessarv  for  home  consumption.  The 
manufacture  of  lumber  is  also  an  important 
branch  of  industry  and  of  commerce.  There 
are  878  saw-miUs,  171  propeUed  by  steam  and 
202  by  water;  estimated  cost,  $2,500,000; 
aggregate  capacity,  about  500,000,000  feet  per 
annum.  The  most  extennve  lumber  district  is 
the  vicinity  of  Humboldt  bay,  in  the  N.  W., 
whence  the  export  trade  is  mainly  supplied* 
There  are  14  iron  founderies  and  machine  snopa^ 
adapted  to  the  manuflicture  of  all  kinds  of 
steam  and  other  machinery,  and  of  a  capadly 
to  supply  all  demands;  18  tanneries;  an  ex- 
tensive sugar  refinery  at  San  Frandsco,  employ- 
ing 1501iand8,  and  supplied  witii  raw  material 
by  a  spedal  line  of  clipper  barks  ftom  Manila, 
Batavia,  and  other  Pacific  ports  ;  a  cordage 
and  oakum  manufactory  at  the  same  place,  on 
the  larsest  scale ;  a  large  paper-mill  m  Marin 
CO.;  4  large  distiUeries  and  104  breweries,  but 
most  of  the  latter  are  small  local  establishments. 
The  trade  and  travel  between  San  Frandsco 
and  the  interior  are  carried  on  by  steamers  of 
large  size  to  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  by 
smaller  ones  beyond  those  points,  all  of  which 
have  been  built  in  the  state.  Ocean  ship-build- 
ing is  also  beginning  to  be  woseouted  to  some 
extent  at  Sim  Francisco.  The  U.  8.  govern- 
ment has  a  navy  yard  at  Mare  island,  San  Fran- 
dsco bay,  the  onlv  one  on  the  Paciflo  coast, 
which,  if  completea  on  the  scale  projected,  will 
cost  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  and  be  one  of 
the  most  commodious  in  the  world.  It  already 
affi>rds  o(xivenienoeB  for  all  neoeasaiy  dochdng 


and  repshs  both  of  the  naval  and  mercluot 
marine.— ^The  commerce  of  OalifomiaiB  mainly 
earzied  on  through  the  port  of  8sn  FrantiaoO)  ^ 
whidi  ranks  as  the  4th  dty  in  the  Union  in 
pdnt  of  oommerdal  importance.  Its  trade  em- 
ploys a  large  number  of  ocean  steamenof  from 
900  to  8,000  tons  burden,  conueoting  vith  the 
Atiantio  by  railway  via  the  isthmus  d  Panama, 
and  by  land  and  water  transit  thronahKicsn- 

e.    Beside  these  steamers,  nraltitnaes  of  safl- 
yeasds  of  all  descriptions  arrive  and  deput 
y.    In  1852  there  arrived  718  veaseb  witli 
a  tonnage  of  261,852^  and  deaied  90%  tonnage 
860,872,  about  i  of  which  were  fotdgn.  Tbe 
tonnage  for  the  year  ending  June  M,  1867f 
was  as  foEows:   arrivals,  domestic,  102,699 
tons;  foreign.  48,608— total,  149,243;  depart- 
ures, domestic,  218,884;  fbreign,  48,917-4o- 
tal,  262,751.    Of  American  dties,  only  l(ew 
Twk,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  exceeded  this 
amount.    Kumber  of  passengers  arrived  at  San 
Frandsco  from  April,  1849,  to  Deoember,  1856, 
860,118;  excess  of  arrivals  over  departoM 
from  1852  to  1856, 82,969.  The  foreign  impoiti 
of  1856  amounted  to  $9,156,601 ;  duties,  $1,67V 
108.    Total  duties  collected  from  1848  to  Dec 
81, 1856,  8^  years,  $16,486,766.    The  exports 
of  the  chief  artides  of  domestic  produce,  odier 
than  gold,  in  1856,  were  as  fdlows:  floor, 
$765,212;  oato  and  barley,    $24,646  (185S, 
$182,807);  potatoes,  $1,292  (1855,  $26,718); 
wheat,  $66,870  (1855,  $92,686);  taQow,  t^V 
661;  lumber,  $48,818;  ouicksilver,  $796,89S, 
&C. ;  total    exporte,    $1,782,608,  not  indnd- 
ing  a  oondderable  amount  of  hides,  of  whidi 
the  value  is  not  returned,  and  a  few  minor 
articles.— But  one   railroad    has   yet  been 
built,  from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  2fti  nikfl, 
whidi  was  opened  Feb.  22, 1866 ;  cost  of  con- 
struction, $1,200,000.     This   road  has  bBep 
eminently  suoceaM  since  its  opening,  and  it  v 
designed  to  extend  it  to  seyeral  of  the  interior 
towns,  arrangements  being  now  in  prooen  for 
a  \iorthem  brandi  to  Marysville  or  OroTille. 
Wagon  roads  have  been  constnicted  from  Sao- 
ramento.  Marysville,  Stockton,  Ac,  to  the  prin- 
dpal  points  in  the  mining  region;  that  frcm 
Stockton   connects  with   the    military  road 
fhnn   San   Bernardino  to    Salt  Lake  Cit;, 
a  distance  altogetiier  of  1.100  miles.    Than 
are  2  lines  of  magnetic  telegraph  in  opera- 
tion,  with  an  aggregate   oonomunicatioa  « 
660  miles.    The  canals  and  ditdies  for  mimoS 
purposes    have    been    elsewhere  mentioiied. 
For  a  railroad  conneoting  California  directij 
with  the  Atiantio  statea,  6  or  6  different  rontee 
have  been  surveyed  or  ^q>lored,  averaging  over 
2,000  m.  in  length,  and  varying  in  estimated 
cost  tcmn  $94,000,000  to  ftl70,000,000.   Con- 
gress has   made   a  liberal   appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  two  wagon  roads  adapted 
to  the  conveyance  of  maUs  and  paasengen, 
which  are  in  progress^  and  a  through  mul  u 
already  in  operation    over  the  route  termi- 
nating  at   San  Diego*     A  through  line  of 
magnetic  tdegraph  is  alao  in  i"i"*^'^*ft  con- 
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templifioD.— A  staie  Innatio  asylum  was  es- 
tablisbed  at  Stockton,  by  act  of  tixe  legialatnre, 
in  1859;  the  buildings  are  eommodions  and 
well  irransed,  with  100  acres  of  ground  hand- 
somelj  Ittd  out ;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857, 
there  were  172  patients — 142  males  and  80 
femaleB;  expenditures  for  the  year,  $180,740. 
There  is  aU.  S.  marine  hospital  at  Sanl^ndsco, 
the  bailding  for  which  cost  $224,000,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  patients ;  number 
treated  dming  1856,  1,886,  of  whom  48  died, 
and  168  remained  on  Jan.  1,  1857;  expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  $48,774.    There  is  also  a 
hospital  fhnd  provided  by  the  state,  which  is 
apportioned  to  the  different  counties,  and  ex- 
panded by  the  boards  of  supervisors  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indLeent  sick;   the  expenditures 
from  this  fond  for  4  years  ending  June  80, 
im,  were  $1,066,462,  of  which  $141,168  was 
diabarsed  in  the  year  1855-^6 ;  the  supervisors 
are  authorized,  when  necessary,  to  levy  in  ad- 
ditioQ  a  special  local  tax  for  the  sam^  purpose. 
The  state  prison  is  located  at  6t  Quentin, 
Marin  oo.,  12  miles  from  8an  Francisco;  the 
number  of  convicts,  Jan.  27,  1856,  was  475. 
Of  pob^c  libraries,    that   of   the   state   at 
Sacramento  has  11,000  volumes;  Santa  Gkra 
college,  San  Josd,  10,000;  mercantile  associa- 
tion, San  Frandsco^  8,000;  10  others  at  8aa 
fVwidaeo,  12,750 ;  5  in  other  places,  5,250,  be- 
side several  whose  numbers  are  not  given. — 
liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  educa- 
ikn,  although  the  number  of  youth  is,  as  yet, 
extremely  small  in  oomparison  with  other  com- 
iODoities.    In  1851  the  legislature,  in  compli- 
soce  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  scmools; 
bat  very  few  schools  were  established  in  the 
state  previous  to  1853,  and  even  then,  with  a 
popnlalaQn  of  800,000,  there  were  only  58  pub- 
lie  schools  in  the  state.    The  following  table 
^  show  the  development  of  the  system  since 
tkttzme: 
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In  1853, 16  of  the  45  oounty  superintendents  in 
the  state  failed  to  report;  m'54,7;  in '55, 8;  in 
32;  and  in  '57,  only  1  flailed  to  make  returns. 
The  500,000  acres  of  land  given  to  the  state 
00  her  admission  into  the  IMon,  for  purpeses 
«  internal  improvement,  were  transferred  to 
t^  Bchool-fund.  The  16th  and  8dth  land 
*ct«>M  (640  acres  each)  of  every  township 
S^ted  by  congress  to  support  common  schools 
>^t  to  about  6,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
^  with  other  special  donations,  including  72 
?^ona  for  a  state  university,  not  yet  organ- 
M  ihe  school  lands  amount  to  6,800,000 
^  or  10,635  sq.  m.  The  formation  of  a 
^^1  fond  has  been  commenced  by  the  sale 
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of  about  288,000  acres  of  these  landst  netting 
$466,000,  to  be  increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
remainder  as  sold,  which  is  invested  in  bonds 
of  the  civil  funded  debt  of  the  state,  bearing 
7  per  cent,  interest  To  the  income  of  this 
fund  is  added  i  of  the  receipts  from  poll-taxes, 
and  the  proceeds  (when  there  shall  be  any)  of 
the  sales  of  all  escheated  estates.  In  addition 
to  these  resources,  the  counties  are  authorized 
to  levy  a  special  tax^  from  which  a  consid- 
erable amount  is  raised.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  school  purposes  in  1856  was 
$150,977  09,  of  which  $82,014  80  was  from 
the  state,  and  $68,962  29  from  the  county 
fbnds.  Ko  publio  money  is  paid  to  denom- 
inational schools.  In  San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento, and  several  of  the  larger  towns,  the 
publio  schools  are  entirely  free;  but  in  other 
districts  deficiencies  in  the  publio  fiind  are 
made  up  by  the  patrons  of  the  sishools.  A  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  whom 
are  associated  the  governor  and  surveyor-gen- 
eral to  form  a  state  board  of  education.  There 
are  also  county  superintendents  and  district 
trustees.  The  enumeration  of  the  children  for 
school  purposes  includes  those  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years.  The  salaries  of  male 
teachers  in  the  piblio  schools  range  from  $65 
to  $180  per  month,  and  of  female  teachers  from 
$50  to  $100  per  month,  the  highest  salaries  be- 
ing paid  in  San  Francisco.  The  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  are  said  to  be  very 
good,  while  those  in  the  mining  districts  are 
about  equal  to  the  common  sch(k>ls  of  the 
western  states.  There  are  many  schools  not 
supported  by  government,  which  are  at- 
tended probably  by  8,000  pupils  during  10 
months  of  the  year.  Among  these  echoola 
the  meet  prominent  are  the  Jesuit  high  school 
for  boys  in  Santa  Clara,  and  the  seminaries  for 
young  ladies  kept  by' the  Catholic  order  of  the 
sisters  of  mercy  in  San  Jos6  and  Benicia. 
There  are  2  incorporated  colleges  in  Santa 
Clara  oo.,  vi2.,  the  Santa  Clara  college,  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits  in  1851,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mission,  witih  118  pupils,  and  a  library  of  10,- 
000  volumes,  containing  many  rare  and  valua- 
ble works;  and  the  universitv  of  the  Pacific, 
founded  by  the  Methodist  episcopal  church 
in  the  same  year,  comprising  mide  and  fe- 
male departments,  with  90  students  in  the 
former  and  50  in  the  latter.  There  are  120 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
state,  of  which  27  are  issued  daily,  72  weekly, 
16  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quar- 
terly; of  these,'^  7  are  in  foreign  languages, 
2  French,  2  German,  and  2  Spanish;  82  are 
issued  at  San  Francisco^  7  at  Sacramento,  5 
at  Harysville.  and  8  at  Stockton;  their  ag- 
mgate  annual  issue  is  estimated  at  18,860,000 
Sieets ;  14  counties  have  no  papers.— -It  is  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  ftiU  statistics  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  and  societies  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  a  great  many  scattered  churches 
which  have  no  connection  with  other  associa- 
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tions  of  the  same  kind^  and  there  are  aeyeral 
sects  witli  a  nuiuber  of  chorchee  whose  statis- 
tics have  never  been  compiled  by  themselves. 
The  attainable  church  statistics  of  the  state  are 
as  follows : 


ChUTchM. 

Clargy- 

iiMn. 

liethodlBt  North 

2,500 
1,600 

1,000 
500 
600 

1.000 

650 

TO 

63 

20 
15 

n 
11 

42 

18 

1 

63 

Methodist  South 

40 

Presbyterian,  Old  School... 
CoDflTecrationAlist. . . .  r .  - .  r , . 

IT 
18 
12 

B^SSt         :.;.;:::: 

20 

15 

TJQitarlAQ 

1 

Totkl  Protestant 

7,820 
80,000 
10.000 

176 
66 
8 

180 

Catholic 

69 

Hebrew 

1 

Total 

97,830 

245 

2W 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  Campbellite 
Baptists  have  each  a  number  of  congregations 
in  the  state.  The  estimate  of  Catholics  in- 
cludes all  who  attend  the  Catholic  churches  and 
their  children ;  and  the  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  includes  all  of  Jewish  blood, 
many  of  whom  neglect  the  observances  of  their 
church.  There  is  but  1  regularly  ordained 
rabbi  in  the  state,  but  a  number  occasionally 
officiate  as  such.  It  is  estim^^  by  intelligent 
residents  of  California  that  at  least  i  of  the 
population  of  the  state  are  Protestant  by  edu- 
cation and  sympathy,  though  not  by  church 
membership.  The  avera^^e  attendance  at  the 
Protestant  churches  is  said  to  be  6  or  6  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  communicants; 
and  the  number  of  congregations  who  occasion- 
ally meet  for  worship  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
church  buildings.  The  Chinese,  mentioned  else- 
where, are  nearly  all  Buddhists.  The  Indians, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  any 
creed  beyond  a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit 
and  unseen  powers,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  tli^ir  medicine  men. — ^The  constitution  of 
California  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to 
those  of  the  older  members  of  the  confederacy, 
although  differing  from  many  of  them  in  some 
of  its  details.  By  its  provisions,  all  legal  distinc- 
tions between  individuals  on  religious  grounds 
are  prohibited ;  the  utmost  freedom  of  assem- 
bling, of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  secured,  sub- 
ject only  to  restraint  for  abuse,  and  in  tri^  for 
libel  proof  of  the  truth  of  tiie  charge  and  of  good 
intentions  is  a  bar  to  damages^  the  Jury  deciding 
upon  the  law  and  the  fact;  foreigners  who  are 
lona  Jide  residents  are  secured  the  same  rights 
in  respect  to  property  as  native-born  citizens; 
there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud ;  slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, except  for  crime,  are  expressly  prohibit* 
ed ;  wives  are  secured  in  their  separate  rights 
of  property,  independent  of  their  husbands* 
control;  a  certain  portion  of  the  homestead 
and  other  property  of  heads  of  families  is  to  be 
secured  by  law  from  forced  sale.  Among  the 
restrictions  on  legislation  are  the  following: 
No  public  debt  bEbU  be  created  exceeding  at 


any  time  the  sum  of  $800,000,  ezfiept  tipou  a 
specific  vote  of  the  people,  and  then  within 
certain  prescribed  limits;  no  divorce  shAll  be 
granted  by  the  legislature;  lotteries  and  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  not  be  allowed ;  cor- 
porations or  joint-stock   companies  may  be 
formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  acts,  and  tne  members  thereof 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  corporate  debts; 
no  charter  for  banking  purposes  shall  be  gninted, 
and  the  circulation  of  paper  money  in  any  form 
is  prohibited;  the  credit  of  the  state  shall  not 
be  loaned  to  any  individual  or  corporation,  nor 
shaJl  the  state  directly  or  indirectlv  become  a 
stockholder  in  any  corporation.    The  right  of 
suffirage  is  conferred  on  all  citizens  21  years  of 
age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or  idiotic,  resident 
6  months  in  the  state  and  80  days  in  the  comitj 
or  district    The  legislative  department  consuls 
of  a  senate  elected  for  2  years,  and  an  assembly 
for  1,  the  former  consisting  at  present  of  83  and 
the  ktter  of  80  members.    All  citizens  resident 
1  year  in%he  state,  and  6  months  in  the  district, 
are  eligible  to  membership.    The  execative  de- 
partment consists  of  a  governor,  heutenant* 
governor,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-gen- 
eral, surveyor-general,  and  superintendent  of 
Eublio  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people,  the 
U3t  for  8  and  the  others  for  2  years,  and  a  sec- 
retary of  state  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
legislature.    The  qualification  of  all  for  eligi- 
bility is  an  age  of  25  years  or  over,  and  a  citizen- 
ship and  residence  in  the  state  of  2  years.  The 
jndicnary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  3 
justices,  elected  by  the  peo]>le  for  6  years,  hav- 
ing appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  m  diq)ute  exceeds  $200,  in  questions 

of  the  legality  of  taxes,  &c.,  and  in  criminal 
oases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  courts  Oaow 
15  in  number),  with  1  jud^  each,  elected  for  6 
years,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  ^"^^ 
equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amount  exceeds 
$200,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  issues 
of  feet  joined  in  probate  courts ;  county  coort^ 
consisting  of  1  judge  in  each  county,  elected 
for  4  years,  who  performs  the  duties  of  surro- 
gate or  probate  judge,  and,  with  2  justices  of 
the  peace,  holds  courts  of  special  sessions;  and 
such  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
county,  town,  city,  or  village,  and  with  sucn 
powers,  as  the  legislatore  may  direct    Salanes 
are  fixed  as  follows  by  act  of  April,  1866,  being 
in  most  cases  reductions   from  former  rates; 
governor,  $6,000 ;  comptroller,  treasurer,  super- 
mt^dent  of  public  instruction,  and  secretary 
of  state,  each  $8,600 ;    surveyor-general  and 
attornev-general,  each  $2,000;   supreme  court 
judges, '$6,000;  district  judges,  from  $3,000  to 
$5,000 ;  presiding  officers  of  the  legislature,  $13 
per  diem,  members  $10  for  the  first  90  daysand 
$6  thereafter,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $4  forj 
every  20  miles  travelled. — Revenue  (exclusive| 
of  that  for  school  purposes)  is  riused  by  taxa-| 
tion  upon  real  and  personal  property,  whic^ 
yielded  in  1866,  $665,316  45,  at  the  rate  of  70 
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cents  dn  $100,  (he  total  assdtted  valiiation  being 
$95,007,440  97;  bj  a  poll-tax  of  $3  on  every 
Teaiknt  between  the  ages  of  21  And  60 ;  and  by 
a  small  license  tax  on  merchants,  bankers,  places 
of  amosemeDt,  foreign  miners,  4bso.  The  receipts 
and  disbursement  of  the  state,  from  1856  to 
1857  indiidTe,  were  as  follows : 

18S5 |1,1S!M»710 $1,887,49664 

1S34 788.299  88 1,868,684  81 

1S5T 1,1C»>S84  00 699,806  00 

The  receipts  for  1867  were  from  the  following 
eoorces :  property  tax,  $696,749  96 ;  poll  tax, 
$75,03743;  foreign  miners'  licenses^  $164,660 
58 ;  trade  licenses,  &a,  $226,796  04.  The  debt 
of  tbe  state  in  March,  1868,  was  as  follows : 

Bonds  of  1966,  8  p«r  cent  Interest  with  interest. ..  16,888  96 

"    •'laSfl^  7 per  cent,  doe  1860. 160,00000 

*♦    -laBa,**"        •*  .  "     ISTO 1,889,60000 

u    -1856^-.        u     u        H   700,00000 

u    '^isS^'"'^       ••     ••     187& 984,00000 

Indian  w«rd*t .918,09091 

Debtdiubjititotosohoolftind 464,000  00 

OiUitafldiag  oomptcoUer's  werraati 404»447  IS 

Total  debtor  the  strte. $4^10,966  98 

11)6  state  gOTermnent  commenced  its  fimctiona 
under  very  nnfivorable  financial  circnmstances. 
The  expenditnres  of  eyery  brandi  of  the  admin- 
istration were  enormois,  and  there  was  very 
little  real  property  held  nnder  secnre  title,  and 
a  small  permanent  population  from  which  to 
draw  reveone.  The  consequence  was  resort  to 
the  credit  system.  The  emission  of  paper 
moaej  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  warrants,  which 
coold  only  he  converted  into  cash  at  a  heayy 
discount,  considerably  increased  the  expenditore 
of  the  government.  The  state  oonstitation  had 
provideid  that  the  legialatare,  after  its  first  ses^ 
aoQ,  should  create  no  debt  greater  than  $800,000 
mlesB  sanctioned  by  a  popular  vote  of  the 
people.  None  of  the  debts  before  mentioned 
vere  snhmitted  to  the  people,  and  the  supreme 
ooon  decided  in  one  case  that  the  want  of  that 
nthorityfor  a  debt  created  after  1860  rendered 
the  legislation  whereby  it  was  created  nncon- 
Btitntional;  and  the  court  intimated  that  all  the 
<lebts  created  after  1850  were  illegaL  In  the 
aotomn  of  1867  the  people  by  a  popular  vote 
decided  that  all  the  state  debts  should  be  paid, 
o7,m  7otin^  in  favor  of  payment^  and  16,970 
for  rq>ad]ation.  During  the  year  1857  the 
receipt  into  the  treasury  fbr  the  first  time 
exceeded  the  disbursements,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1358,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $460,000  in  the 
treasury.  In  addition  to  the  state  debt,  the 
cities  hare  ontstanding  bonds  Qn  185^  to  the 
^cKint  of  $5,658,003,  and  various  counties 
13.355,260,  which  added  to  the  debt  of  the  state 
^es  the  whole  public  indebtedness  of  Oali- 
jjmia  $12,163,090,  The  state  owns  the  tide 
ands,  benig  that  portion  covered  by  water 
uom  high- water  mark  to  the  channels  of  bays 
ffid  rirera,  and  8  m.  into  the  ocean;  also  the 
'^3mp  and  overflowed  lands  of  the  state, 
amounting  to  about  6,000,000  acres.— The  ety- 
acrlogy  of  the  name  California,  according  to 
uie  annals  of  San  IVancisco,  is  uncertain ;  some 
enters  have  asserted  that  it  comes  from  the 


Latin  words  caUda  waAJbmam^  Spanish  eaUenU 
ftfmaUoy  a  hot  fhmace— while  others  of  high 
authority  question  this  origbi  of  the  word. 
Other  Latin  derivations  have  also  been  sug- 
gested, bat  for  the  most  part  with  little 
plausibility.  It  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
the  original  Indian  name.  The  name  Call* 
fomia  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Ber* 
nal  Dias  del  CastOlo,  an  officer  who  served 
under  Oortes  in  tiie  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 
him  limited  to  a  single  bay  on  the  coast  In  some 
of  the  early  English  maps  Oalifornia  is  cadled 
New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  the  coast  during 
one  of  his  buccaneering  expeditions  in  1679.  A 
century  later  it  was  called  Islas  Carolinas  (sup- 
posed then  to  be  an  isknd),  in  honor  of  Oharles 
ll.  of  Spain ;  but  subsequently  the  original  name 
was  revived  and  umversally  adopted.  Lower 
or  Old  California  was  discovered  as  early  as  1584 
by  Zimenes,  a  Spanish  explorer;  but  the  first 
settiements  were  made  much  later,  in  1688,  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  precise  date  of  the 
discovery  of  New  or  Upper  California  is  uncer- 
tain; but  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Old 
California,  and  the  first  mission  (San  Diego)  was 
founded  as  late  as  1769.  Other  missions  and 
presidios  were  established  in  the  following  years, 
and  the  fl;ovemment  of  the  country,  both  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  was  intrusted  to  certahi 
monks  of  the  order  of  St  IVancis.  The  bay  of 
San  Francisco  was  discovered  about  1770,  and  a 
mission  was  established  there  in  1776.  In  1808, 
according  to  Humboldt^  18  missions  liad  been  es- 
tablished with  15,662  converts.  Three  more  mis- 
sions were  subsequentiy  established,  and  in  1881 
the  entire  population  is  stated  by  Forbes  in  Ids 
history  of  Upper  California  at  28,025  (exclusive 
of  unconverted  Indians),  of  whom  18,683  were 
Indian  converts.  The  same  writer  infers  that 
for  several  years  thereafter  the  population  re- 
mained stationarv.  It  seems  to  iiave  been  the 
policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  prevent  the 
settiement  of  the  country  as  fiir  as  possible, 
deeming  such  course  best  calculated  to  advance 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  con- 
version of  the  savages.  The  produce  of  the 
country  in  1881  was,  wheat  62,860  bushels. 
Inditti  com  27,316,  barley  18,612,  beans  and 
peas,  6,816,  the  entire  crop  being  valued  at  $86,- 
284.  Of  domestic  animals,  there  were  216,727 
cattie,  32,201  horses,  8,021  mules  and  asses, 
168,466  sheep,  and  2,712  goats  and  swine.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  many  wild  cattie  and 
horses  in  the  country.  At  this  date  a  good  mule 
or  saddle  horse  was  worth  $10;  amare,oow,  or 
fktox,$5;  a  sheep,  $2.  The  missions  had  been 
dedinhig  in  wealth  and  power  dnce  1824^  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Mexican 
government  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  fathers, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  practical  confisca- 
tion of  the  church  property.  The  following 
statistics  of  the  missions  during  the  period  of 
their  greatest  prosperity,  are  collected  from 
the  Rev.  Calvin  Oolton's  "Three  Years  in 
California'': 
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ULMkni. 

CuU<. 

Ifone*. 

BhMp. 

Mokt. 

Hdt.. 

Mm«W« 

and 
Sptei*. 

BinFraaeUco 
Daloreo. .... 

MSfl,   «,<)84 

T»,000 

820 

2,000 

$60,000 

Sua  Jnan 
BaiJtbu,„, 

82,000 
02,000 

69,580 

720 
420 

1,000 

120,000 
95,000 

Baq  Cftrks.., 
Bantft  Crui.. 
BoUHk'J...... 

BaD  Adtpnio. 

42,l!*)0     3,i00 

&3,'^00,    4,S0O 
91.^40     4,l00 

5.400 
72,500 
70,000 
48000 
47,000 

SOO 

600 
8,000 

liooo 

40,000 
25,000 

Bib  LiiLd 

Obispo 

Lk  Puriaslitin 
BfljilrtBarUfft 
Bkii  Bucd:i- 
BaiintanL 

BT,TOO    &..W0 

72,000 

8,700 

— 

— 

40,ft>0     fi.GOO 
40,ltKJ.    S.<>00 

ST.^OO    1,000 

80,000 
20,000 

80,000 

5i) 
500 

5,000 
2,000 

128,000 

fiaa  LulA  l:cy 

M.800    i.roo 

84,000 
54;000 
68,000 

200 
400 
800 

2,000 

140,000 

Total 

&2ii,304>  7a,S44 

878,480 

10,460 

18,000 

$608,000 

In  addition  to  these  missions,  there  were  Santa 
Inez,  possessing  property  valued  at  $800,000,  and 
Ban  Juan  Gapistrano  and  San  DieffO,  which  were 
reputed  to  he  among  the  most  opment  of  the  mis- 
sions. The  Spanish  power  in  Oalifomia  was  over- 
thrown hy  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1822,  and 
though  the  government  of  that  countij  changed 
frequently,  all  administrations  agreed  m  the  pol- 
icy of  secularizing  the  government  of  California, 
and  the  fathers  were  finally  stri^pedi-of  their 
possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. The  centralization  of  power  at  the  fed- 
eral capital,  under  the  first  administration  of 
Santa  Anna,  caused  a  rehellion  in  GaHfomia 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  federal 
officials,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  the  Oalifomians ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  people  came  back  to  their  allegiance,  and 
quietly  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  began  to  advance, 
particularly  from  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being  l%Kely 
represented.  In  1842,  Oom.  J6nes,  of  the  U.  8. 
navy,  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  were  at  war  with  Mexico,  took  forcible 
posseanon  of  Monterey,  hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  proclaimed  California  IT.  S.  terri- 
tory. Discovering  his  mistake  the  following 
day,  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  made  such 
apology  as  the  circumstances  would  admit 
During  the  years  1848,  ^44,  '45,  and  '46  many 
thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
settled  in  California;  and  while  the  oountrv 
was  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  in  ApriL 
1846,  war  was  declared  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States;  but  before  the  news  of 
this  event  had  reached  California,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  Mexican  officials  and  the 
American  settlers,  in  which  the  Mexican  com- 
mander attempted  to  expel  the  settlers  from 
the  country.  This  resulted  in  quite  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  Americana,,  a  decWation 
of  independence,  and  an  active  and  energetic 
warfare  against  the  Mexican  authorities, 
which,  und^  the  lead  of  Col  John  C.  Ftemont^ 


by  a  few  rapid  and  bold  movements,  had  near- 
ly subdued  the  country,  when,  J11I7  7,  Com. 
Sloat,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  arrived  1^  Monterey, 
with  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  with  assistance  to  the  American  cause. 
A   few    days   later,  Com.  Stockton  arrlYed 
with  additional  assistance,  took  command  of 
the  American  forces,  and  at  the  head  of  aboot 
800  men  marched  on  the  capital,  Los  Angeles, 
which  he  took  without  firing  a  gmi,  Gen. 
Castro  with  a  greatly  superior  force  h&yiBg 
fled  to  Sonora  on  his  approach.    Stockton  pro- 
claimed California  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  proceeded  to  establish  aprovidonal  gov- 
emment,  and  the  country  was  apparentlj  con- 
quered; but  the  Mexican  forces  subsequently 
rallied  under  Gen.  Hores,  recaptured  Los  An- 
geles and   Santa   Barbara,  which  were  not 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  met  with  some  othei 
slight   temporary  successes.     Stockton  again 
collected  his  forces,  and  marched  against  Eores, 
whom  he  defeated,  with  very  slight  loaa  on  the 
American  side,  in  2  battles,  at  BS)  San  Gabriel, 
Jan.  8,  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Mesa,  Jan.  9, 
1847,  which  practically  terminated  the  straggle 
for  the  mastery  in  California.    The  treaty  of 
peace  soon  followed,  hp  -which.  California  and 
certain  other  territory  weiB  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.    At  the 
dose  of  hostilities  the  white  population  was 
estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000.    In  the  month 
of  Feb.  1848,  gold  waa  discovered  on  the  prop- 
erty of  CoL  Sutter,  in  Coloma  county.  The 
news  spread  rapidly.   Men  Idt  their  business  of 
all  kinds,  and  rushed  to  the  locality  of  the  new 
Ophir,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  gold  was 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  state.   Peo- 
ple flocked  in  from  Mexico,  from  South  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  Atlantic  states,  firom  Enrone,  and 
from  China.  The  emigration  was  altogether  un- 
paralleled.  In  a  very  short  time  California  con- 
tained a  mixed  population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  energetic,  daring,  reckless,  and  dan- 
gerous people.    A  substantial  government  be- 
came necessary.    G^n.  Biley,  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  called  a  convention  of 
delegates,  to  meet  at  Monterey,  S^t  1, 1B49, 
to  frame  a  state  constitution.    The  oonventian 
met,  and  after  about  6  weeks*  conaderati<^ 
agreed  on  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  adc^ted,  and  on 
Sept  9, 1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the 
nmon  of  American  states  by  act  of  congress.— 
Gambling  became  almost  a  universal  passon 
among  the  Califomians.     Whde  squares  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San  Francisco,  and 
it>  said  that  as  high  as  $20,000  have  be^ 
risked  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  and  $5,000,  $d,0(K), 
$2,000,  and  $1,000  were  repeatedly  ventnred; 
fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  coolness  that  amounted  almost  to  indifference. 
Prices  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  sorices  rose  to 
fiekbulous  figures.    The  smallest  change  used  was 
quarter  dollars,  and  no  service  was  rendered 
for  less  than  50  cents.     Adinisdon  to  the  oircos 
ranged  from  $3  for  a  seat  in  the  pit,  to  $55  for 
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a  privite  box.    Board  waa  $8  per  day,  or 
$80  per  week,   the  moat   indif&rent   being 
pO,  floor  aiid  pork  roee  to  $40  per  bbl., 
potatoes  and  brown  angar  87i  oenta  per  lb.,  and 
o^er  necessaries  in  proportion ;  common  coarse 
boots,  $80  to  $40  per  pair,  and  snperior  high- 
topped  boots,  $100.     Laborera'  wagea  were 
|1  per  hour,  and  akilled  mechanics'  from  $12  to 
t20perday.    Lunber  rose  to  $500  per  1,000 
feet    Bents  were  oorrespondhigly  hi^:   a 
B-story  fiame  building,  known  as  the  Parker 
HoQse,  rented  for  $120,000  per  annum,  i  of 
wlu<^  was  paid  by  gamblers,  who  ocoapied 
neatly  the  entire  2d  story ;  $8,000  per  month 
▼as  pcdd  for  a  single  store  of  limited  dimen- 
sions,  and roddy  constmcted  of  rongh  boards; 
the  El  Dondo,  a  canvas  tent  of  moderate  size, 
used  for  a  gambling  saloon,  rented  for  $40,000 
per  flnnnm,  and  $7,000  per  month  was  paid  by 
the  goremment  for  a  custom  house.    From  8  to 
15  percent  per  month  with  real  estate  security 
was  paid  for  money.    People  paid  these  enor- 
mons  wa^  rentS)  and  interest,  and  still  acou« 
moisted  immense  sums  for  themselyes.    Beal 
estate  rose  enormously,  and  rapid  fortunes  were 
nude  by  speculators  in  houses  and  lots.    As  a 
matter  of  course,  among  the  emigrants  to  Cali- 
fornia were  a  lam  number  of  outlaws  from  all 
parts  of  the  wond,  but  mainly  from  Australia 
and  the  United  States.    In  the  earlier  history 
of  gold  digging  there  were  no  efficient  means  for 
a  proper  administanation  of  justice.    Lynch  law 
vas  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country^ 
and  finally  Tigilanoe  committees  were  establishea 
in  the  diief  towns,  by  whom  thieves  and  mur- 
tors  were  arrested,  summarily  tried,  and  if 
coDTicted,  hung.    In  San  Francisco,  in  1851, 
Grime  in  the  mrms  of  incendiarism,  burglary, 
robbery,  and  murder,  increased  to   sndi  an 
tlanmg  extent,  that  the  public  became  im- 
pi^essed  with  the  idea  that  uie  courts  were  the 
protection  and  refuge,  instead  of  the  terror  of 
rogneS)  and  a  vigilance  committee  which  had 
l^^preTionaly  formed  took  2  men,  M^Eenzie 
sod  whittaker,  from  the  city  prison  and  hanged 
tbem  in  the  street.  For  atime  thereafter,  crime 
appeared  to  be  less   rampant;  but   dreadful 
abases  prevailed  in  the  city  government,  and 
&uUy,  m  1855,  Mr.  Xing  established  the  ''  Bul- 
letin" newspaper,  in  which  he  critioi26d  in  se* 
Tero  terms  Uie  action) of  the  dty  government^ 
and  oonuaented  particularly  on  the  character 
of  a  nuut  named  Casey  (who  had  served  a  term 
jQ  the  5.  T.  stato  prison),  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  whose  influence  over 
^6  poiitleal  caoonsea  of  his  party  was  potenU 
He  was  charged  with  selling  nominations  for  a 
pnoe,  and  with  furnishing  bullies  and  baUot* 
^x  stnfiera  to  elect  his  nominees ;  and  also  with 
P'^ixsQring  the  passage  of  fraudulent  bills  through 
^  board  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  May 
^  Oaaey  murdered  Mr.  King  by  shooting  him 
^  the  street,  and  then  gave  himself  into  the 
^^sods  of  the  authorities.    The  vigilance  com* 
oittee,  whidi  had  never  been  diaoanded,  was 
sovpotinto  active  operation.    The  dty  prison 


was  strongly  guarded  till  the  18th,  when  a  for- 
midable force  fr^m  the  committee  demanded 
Oasey,  who  was  surrendered  by  tiie  sheriff  and 
taken  to  the  cells  of  the  committee.  Charles 
Cora,  a  gambler,  who  had  shot  Mr.  Biohardsonf 
the  U.  S.  nuirshal,  waa  also  taken  firom  the 
prison,  and  i^r  trial  on  the  22d,  they  were 
both  hung  in  fit>nt  of  tiie  committee's  rooms, 
the  people  and  press  of  CaHfomia  very  gener- 
ally sustaining  the  proceeding.  The  vigilance 
committee  had  its  constitution  and  appointed 
an  executive  committee,  to  whose  supervision 
the  general  management  was  intrusted,  and 
which  performed  its  Amotions  with  the  utmost 
quietness  and  dignity.  One  of  tiie  provisions 
of  the  constitution  was,  that  no  person  brought 
before  the  committee  should  be  punished  with- 
out a  Mc  trial  and  conviction.  The  committee 
provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  head-quarters,  con- 
structed cells  for  prisoners  and  apartments  for 
its  various  neceadties.  It  arrested  and  tried 
rogues  and  dangerous  men,  some  of  whom 
were  hung,  some  tran^K>rted,  and  others  ac- 
quitted.—A  notorious  person,  called  Yankee 
Sullivan,  committed  suicide  while  the  com- 
mittee were  deliberating  on  his  case.  On 
June  2,  a  writ  of  habeas  earpuB  was  issued  by 
Justice  Terry,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  the 
rescue  of  Mulligan,  a  prisoner  in  the  nands  of 
the  committee.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
writ,  and  on  the  following  day  Gov.  Johnson 
proclaimed  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, ordered  out  the  militia  of  the  city,  and 
commanded  the  vifllance  committee  to  dis- 
band and  disperse,  v  ery  few  of  those  opposed 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  responded 
to  the  call,  and  practically  the  power  of  the 
state  wasjfor  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  governor  called  on  Gen.  Wool  for 
IF.  B.  troops  without  success,  and  also  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States  In  the  mean 
time  the  committee  continued  their  labors,  ban- 
ishing prisoners  to  the  Atlantic  states^  to  Aus* 
tralia,  and  the  Padfic  islands.  On  June  21,  they 
captured  a  quantity  of  state  arms  in  transit  from 
Benida  to  San  Frandsco,  and  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  govemor^s  militia.  A  force  from  the 
committee  was  sent  to  arrest  a  Mr.  Maloney* 
He  was  found  in  company  with  Judge  Terry, 
who  opposed  the  arrest,  and  in  so  doing  danger- 
oualy  stabbed  Mr.  Hookins^  one  of  the  commit* 
tee's  police.  The  juoge  was  snbsequentiy  ar- 
rested by  the  committee  and  hdd  a  prisoner 
till  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  he  waa 
released  or  tried  and  acquitted.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  committee  surrendered  its  power, 
having,  during  its  extraordinary  administration 
of  public  affiurs,  tried  and  disposed  of  some  80 
cases  brought  before  them ;  4  of  theur  prisoners 
were  executed,  1  committed  suicide  while  his 
case  was  under  detiberation,  and  most  of  the 
o^ers  were  banished  from  the  state.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  were  attended  with 
heavy  expense,  whidi  waa  borne  by  voluntary 
contributton&    The  enauizi^g  election  resulted 
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in  the  choioe  of  city  and  oonnfy  officers  &top- 
ftble  to  the  committee,  and  the  city  has  been 
oomparatiyelj  qniet  and  orderly  ever  since.  A 
number  of  suits  for  damages  have  been  com- 
menced against  members  of  the  committee  by 
certain  parties  who. had  been  expelled.— The 
elastic  energy  and  unconquerable  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  CalifomiA  have  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  rise,  progr^  repeated  de- 
struction, and  rapid  resuscitation  of  her  prin- 
cipal towns.  In  the  earlier  histoi^  of  the  gold 
fever,  when  the  principal  mercantile  operations 
of  Califomia  were  conducted  in  canvas  tents 
or  rudely  constructed  wooden  buildings,  the 
chief  towns  were  frequently  destroyed  by  fire 
or  flood,  or  both.  £re  a  month  had  passed 
after  one  of  these  destructive  visitations,  other 
buildings  would  take  the  places  of  those  destroy- 
ed, and  apparently  all  traces  of  the  fire  would 
be  lost  in  tne  busUe  and  business  activity  of  the 
town.  San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  six  times  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  Sacramento,  and  other  large  towns, 
have  also  suffered  in  the  same  way.  The  to- 
tal loss  by  fire  in  San  Francisco  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  vet  the  growth 
of  that  town  is  without  a  pariulel  on  this  con- 
tinent 

OALIFORNIA,  Gitlt  of  (  Sp.,  Kar  Bmrutfo^ 
or  the  Bed  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  which 
separates  the  peninsula  of  Califomia  from  the 
He^can  states  of  Sonera  and  Cinaloa.  It  is 
about  700  miles  in  len^h,  and  from  40  to  100  in 
breadth.  Its  coast  is  mdented  with  many  small 
bays,  and  numerous  islands  stud  its  surface. 
The  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila  discharge  their 
waters  into  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  are  sit- 
uated on  its  shores.  This  gulf  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  pearl  fishery. 

CALIFORNIA,  Lowkb,  or  Old  (Sp.,  Bo^a^ 
or  Viefa  Ccdifamia)^  a  department  and  penin- 
sula of  the  Mexican  republic,  situated  on  the 
W.  coast  of  North  America,  and  having  Upper 
or  New  Califomia  N.,  Sonora  and  the  gulf  of 
California  E.,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  S.  and  W« 
It  is  about  760  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to 
150  miles  in  breadth.  This  region  is  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  is  traversed  throughout  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  which 
attains  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
5^000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These 
mountains  are  in  general  barren  and  desolate 
near  their  summits;  but  at  their  base,  cactuses 
of  extracxrdinary  size  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
such  of  the  vaUeys  as  have  a  sufficiency 
of  water  are  of  exuberant  fertility.  The  cli- 
mate is  variable.  The  summer  temperature 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ranges  fh>m  68^ 
to  71^  The  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  trans- 
parency and  deep  azure  color,  save  at  sun- 
set, when  it  is  often  variegated  by  the  most 
beautiful  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green* 
In  winter  there  is  heavy  rain  and  terrific  toma* 
does  of  wind,  which  sweep  the  soil  firom  every 
exposed  pontion  into  the  sea,  and  foroe  the  oul* 
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tivator  to  seek  a  new  locality.   Theprinoipfil 
vegetable  productions  of  Lower  Califomia  m 
mfuze,  wheat,  beans,   peas,  manioc,  grapes, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  prunes,  dates,  phuh 
tains,  and  pineapples.    The  chief  animak  an 
wild  sheep,  goats,  horses,  horned  cattle,  moles, 
and  pigs.    The  aq^ouiing  seas  are  stored  with 
an  abundance  of  exceUent  fisL    There  is  a 
pearl  fishery  in  tiie  S.  part  of  the  golf  of  Call- 
lomia,  which  in  1851  employed  16  boats  and 
produced  pearls  which  were  worth  |36^000. 
It  is  said  that  valuable  gold  mines  abound  in 
this  peninsula.    The  chief  towns  are  La  Paz, 
the  capital  and  Loreto.    Pop.  in  1850, 12,000. 
Lower  Caiifomia  was  discovered  by  Fortuno 
Zimenes,    in   1684.      In   1688    the   Jesaits 
formed  establilBhments  here,  and  instractedthe 
natives  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  in  1767  they  were  expelled,  and 
the  destinies  of  Califomia  committed  to  the 
guardianship   of  the  Dominican  monks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  who  were  very  fiff  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  predeoe^ 
sors. 

0ALIGir5r,    Jeah    Avt&sob,  Hub   db,  a 
French  engineer,  member  of  a  French  familj 
which  has  produced  a  great  number  of  t)k 
engineers^  born  in  1667^ied  in  1781.    He  vas 
present  at  the  sieges  of  v  alendennes,  Fribonrg, 
Oourtrai,  Fumes,  Dixmude,  and  eventually  be- 
came director  of  the  fortificaitions  of  Borgand;, 
where  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
canal  of  that  name.    During  the  bomberdmeDt 
of  Calais  by  the  F^ngliaTi^  he  decided  the  iBsae  of 
the  battle  by  the  2  forts.  Fort  Rouge  and  Fort 
Vert,  successively  thrown  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hostile  amy. 
Again  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Bamillies,  be 
frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborough,  by  causing 
the  two  banks  of  the  canals  of  Leffinghes  and 
of  Bruges  to  be  inundated,  althoogh  bis  ovn 
estates  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  this  inunda- 
tion.   He  also  constructed  the  great  dam  on 
the  Aar,  at  Grayelines,  and  8  forts  with  basdo&s 
at  Fumes. 

OAUGULA,  Onus  CatflAx  Atousttis  Gb- 
UAmac^  son  of  Gfermanious  and  Agrippina, 
bom  in  camp,  it  is  supposed  in  Germany,  A.  J^- 
12,  murdered  in  Borne,  Jan.  24, 41.  His  nick- 
name of  Oaligul%  the  use  of  whit^  in  his  latter 
years,  he  hdd  a  seriona  ofifenoe,  came  from  the 
military  boot  or  brogue,  4idUga,  worn  by  we 
ooounon  legionary  soldiers,  which  he  was  made 
to  wear  in  his  early  childhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  men,  vbicli, 
in  fact,  he  retained  to  the  last  After  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  by  Piso  and  Flandna,  and  m 
exile  and  voluntary  death  of  his  mother,  in  m 
isle  of  Fandataria,  he  was  brou^^t  up  by  niS 
ffreat-grandmother,  livia  Augusta,  until  be^ 
death ;  when  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  bU 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Having  escaped  tbemt^ 
of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  ingratiated  bimj 
self  with  TiberiucL  who  promoted  him  to  omoej 
of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  sac 
It  was  one  of  the  earnest  pleasure! 
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of  Oal^olft  to  be  present  at  exeoatiomS)  and 
he  beoame  in  his  yeath  an  amateur  in  the 
jiupeetion  of  hnman  agonies,  as  in  his  matorer 
yean  he  was  a  oarioos  and  ingenions  inventor 
of  new  torments.     The  death  of  Tiberins, 
A.  I).  87,  whioh  was  oaosed  or  accelerated  by 
Galigala,  bronght  him  into  power.     By  his 
testament^  Tiberius  had  associated  with  Gains, 
in  the  eoipire  Hberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of 
the  elder  Drasns,  his  own  son  by  ii^ppina 
Yipsania,  who  had  been  poisoned  by  Bejanus; 
but  oa  the  pretext  of  his   youth.  Caligula 
procured  that  he  should  be  set  aside  by  the 
fieoate,  although   in   eveiy  other  respect  he 
affected  a  profound  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
late  emperor,  even  to  the  allowing  the  wretch- 
es who  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in 
the  dungeons,  and  who  now  expected  the  act 
of  gnoe  osoal  at  a  new  accession,  to  be  stran- 
gled.  But  for  a  time,  the  world  had  a  moment 
in  which  to  breathe  freely.    A  foreign  writer, 
not  a  natire  or  inhabitant  of  Rome,  has  left  a 
singular  record  of  this  brief  epoch,  so  strangelT 
contrasted  with  those  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it    "  The  Greeks,"  he  writes,  "  had  no 
qoarrels  with  baxbarians,  nor  the  soldiers  with 
the  citizens.    Men  conld  not  sufSciently  admire 
the  incre^ble  felicity  of  this  young  prince.   He 
had  immense  riches;   great  forces,  both  by 
land  and  sea ;  prodigious  revenues,  coming  in  to 
him  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.    The  limits 
of  his  empire  were  no  less  than  the  Rhine  and 
the  £aphratee,bejond  which  there  existed  only 
savage  populations^  the  Scythians^  the  Par- 
thjanj^  the  Germans.    Thus,  from  tne  rising  of 
the  son  to  Ills  setting,  over  tiie  continent  and  in 
the  isles,  even  beyond  tiie  sea,  there  was  no 
soitunent  but  joy.    Italy,  Rome,  Europe,  Asia, 
held  constant  holiday.    For  under  no  other 
emperor  had  men  tasted  such  repose,  had  th^ 
he^  permitted  so  tranquil  an  enjoyment  of 
tbfiir  own  property.    In  aU  towns  were  to  be 
seen  altars,  victims,  sacrifices^  men  clad  in  white 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  games,   concerts, 
festivals^  dances,    horse-races,   revelry  of  all 
kindsL    iUch  and  poor,  noble  and  plebeian, 
^^btor  and  creditor,  master  and  slave,  all  par- 
took of  one  common  happiness,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  sataxnalia."    For  7  months  this  state  of  tlungs 
Kiotinned,  when,  in  consequence  of  debauch- 
eries and  excesses,  the  prince  fell  ill,  and  was  like 
to  ^e;  sBid  the  Roman  world,  ignorant  into  what 
l^^ada  it  would  fall  next,  gave  itself  up  to  de- 
spair.  AQ  men  put  on  mourmng ;  they  sat  up 
ul  niight  long,  and  beset  the  palace  gates  for 
tidingg.    Men  vowed  their  lives  to  redeem  that 
of  Oafignla.    There  is  much  cause  to  believe 
Uiat  from  this  i^e  forth  he  became,  if  he 
m  not  been  one  before,  a  madman.    From 
lus  in&ncy  he  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy. 
Willy  and  physicaUy,  his  nature  was  with- 
OQt  balance    or    regulation ;    at    one    time 
uidergoing  the  most  extraordinary  fatigues,  at 
soother  scarcely  able  to  support  mmself ;  cou- 
rsing, at  moments,  that  he  was  conscious  of 
^  genna  of  indpient  madness,  and  considering 


the  propriety  of  secluding  hinvself  and  taking 
hellebore.  He  scarcely  slept  8  hours  out  of  the 
24;  and,  even  daring  these,  his  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  frightful  dreams  and  apparitions. 
He  often  passed  whole  i^hts  in  pacing  up  and 
down  the  vast  porticos  of  his  palace,  waiting 
the  approach  of  day,  and  invoking  it  with  pas- 
sionate apostrophes;  in  all  things,  he  was 
different,  and  differently  organized,  from  other 
men.  Immediately  on  his  recoveiy,  he  threw 
off  all  restraint  We  find  him  committing 
incest  with  his  8  sisters,  Julia,  Agrippina, 
and  Drusilla;  disgracing,  impoverishing,  ban- 
ishing the  2  former,  on  her  death  oeifying 
the  latter,  and  then  chuckling  within  himself 
in  idiotic  delight  at  the  idea  that  he  had  got 
all  his  flatterers  into  a  deadly  dilemma ;  since 
they  were  equally  guilty  of  impiety  and  worthy 
of  death  if  they  should  mourn  for  Drusilla  the 
woman,  when  Drusilla  is  a  goddess,  or  rejoice 
at  the  aeification  of  Drusilla,  when  Drusilla  the 
woman  is  dead.  We  find  him  putting  to 
death,  in  torture,  the  adulators,  who  had  vow- 
ed their  own  lives  for  the  restoration  of  his 
Ufe.  in  order  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  word 
witn  the  gods.  We  find  him,  economically, 
giving  the  old  gladiators  to  the  beasts  of  the 
circus,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  meat  is  dear, 
and  that  supporting  old  gladiators  is  a  needless 
expense  to  the  state.  We  find  him  delighted 
at  being  able  to  convict  the  consuls  of  treason, 
in  either  case,  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  celebrate  the  victory  of  Actium ;  since,  on 
his  mother's  dde,  he  is  of  the  fiEunily  of  Augus- 
tas, the  victor ;  on  his  grandmother's,  of  that 
of  the  vanquished  Antony.  We  find  hmi  build- 
ing bridges  from  Baiao  to  Pnteoli,  more  than  a 
league  in  length,  the  pontoons  of  which  are  all  the 
com  fleet  which  supplied  Rome  with  food,  so 
that  the  city  is  famished  during  the  continuance 
of  the  fabric,  the  superstructure  of  which  is  a 
second  Appian  way,  with  taverns  and  wine  shops 
on  the  wayside,  and  groves  of  timber  trees  to 
shade  the  passengers,  and  rivulets  of  fresh  water, 
running  far  out  to  sea,  to  water  the  horses,  ana 
then,  to  crown  the  celebration,  ordering  the 
crowds  who  came  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  bewail- 
ing his  bad  luck  because  it  is  fine  weather  with 
a  calm  sea,  so  that  most  of  these  victims  of  his 
merry  mood  make  their  escape  by  swimming. 
Even  in  his  more  harmless  pleasures,  we  find 
the  same  cynical  and  insane  humor:  removing 
the  velaria  from  the  amphitheatres,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  whole  people  in  an  agony  of 
heat  and  suffocation,  under  the  fierce  blaze  of 
an  Italian  noontide;  invading  Germany,  invad- 
ing Britain,  with  innumerable  armies  and  great 
fleets,  in  order  to  make  the  legionaries  collect 
sea  shells  in  their  helmets,  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered ocean ;  and  for  want  of  German  captives 
to  exhibit  at  his  triumph,  having  some  unhappy 
Gauls,  who  were  as  much  civilized  men  and 
citizens  as  himself,  taught  to  speak  German, 
and  led  through  the  streets  with  their  hair, 
which  had  been  let  to  grow  long,  dyed  red,  in 
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order  to  Bimnlate  priaoners  of  war,  but  not  to 
nmulate  their  fate,  since  that  was  rea],  for  they 
were  all  scourged  and  beheaded,  as  if  they  had 
been  genuine  Germans.  Lastly,  we  find  him 
not  only  wishing  that  all  the  Roman  people  had 
but  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  finish  them  all 
at  one  blow,  but  actually  preparing  to  destroy 
half  the  senate,  and  more  than  half  die  eques- 
trian order,  when  he  was  himself  anticipated 
by  the  daggers  of  Oassius  Chaorea  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  who  brought  relief  to  Rome  by 
murdering  him  4  months  after  his  return  to  the 
eternal  city.  Tet  there  were  those  who  sin- 
cerely mourned  him,  and  honored  his  remains. 
The  prsQtorians  regretted  him,  for  he  gave 
them  gold  and  license  and  blood.  The  tHv- 
olous  women  and  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
Rome  regretted  him,  for  he  encouraged  their 
debaucheries,  gave  them  pageantries,  ffames, 
shows  of  gladiators — ^in  a  word,  somethuff  to 
do.  What  is  strange  is  this,  that  &e  Jew 
Agrippa  came  at  dead  of  night,  to  carry  off 
the  mortal  relics  of  his  master,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  and  give  to  them  the  rites  of 
sepulture;  that  his  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina, 
whom  he  had  outraged,  compelled  to  infamy, 
and  then  disgraced  for  the  infamy  to  which  he 
had  compelled  them,  immediately  on  their  re- 
turn from  banishment,  removed  his  remains  to 
a  more  honorable  sepulchre;  that  Milonia 
CsBsonia,  his  wife,  who,  neither  young  nor  beau- 
tiful, exercised  so  strange  a  fascination  over 
him,  that  he  had  threatened  to  put  her  to  the 
rack  in  order  to  make  her  explain  how  she 
made  him  love  her,  remained  in  attendance  on 
his  corpse,  covered  with  his  blood,  until  the 
murderers  returned,  when  she  opened  her 
bosom  to  their  swords,  bidding  them  to  haste, 
in  order  that  she  might  die  with  her  husband. 
Cessonia's  request  was  granted,  and  she  as  well 
as  the  daughter  she  had  borne  to  Caligula  was 
put  to  death. 

CALIPH  (Arab.  M(di/a\  the  title  of  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.  There  were  8  cali- 
phates: 1st,  the  Oriental,  first  established  at 
Mecca  in  682,  afterward  at  Damascus  under  the 
Ommyiades,  and  finally,  till  1258,  under  the 
Abbassides  at  Bagdad;  2d,  that  of  Cordova, 
founded  in  766  by  Abderrahnum,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Ommyiades,  which  lasted  un- 
til 1081 ;  8d,  that  of  Egypt  or  of  the  Fatimite& 
founded  in  909  bv  Obeioallah,  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  the  prophet's  daughter, 
Fatima;  it  lasted  until  1171,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Saladin.  The  power  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  shaken  in  934,  when  Rhadi  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Bmir  al  amra  (captain  of  the 
captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of  the  absolute 
power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  was  united. 
In  Egypt,  however,  the  caliphs  maintained  their 
spiritual  authority  until  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Turkish  sultans  now  assumed 
the  dignity  of  caliph,  and  the  grand  seignior  at 
Constantinople  retains  it  to  Sie  present  day, 
though  his  claim  to  spiritual  authority  is  not 


much  regarded  outside  of  Turioey.  A  nev 
work  on  the  caliphs,  by  Dr.  W^  is  going 
through  the  press  of  Perthes  in  Qotha,  and  an- 
nounced to  be  published  in  the  course  of  1858. 
The  following  table  'presents  a  chronological  I 
list  of  the  successive  wiphs,  and  of  thedoaeof 
their  reigns : 

Ut  OxiBiiTAL  CAUpn.  X<Atedi iqm 

(CALZPiit  or  Abjjka.)  M<»rtad«r im 

Abobokr A.D.68S— 684  MosUnhed 1U9 

Omar  1 64i  BasUd !» 

Othnun 6fi5  Mootafl U« 

All «61  Moatanled IITO 

HM«n 661  HostadU 11» 

(Omirlu»b.)  Naaer lOS 

Moawytahl 661—680  Zah«r 1» 

Yaildl 688  Mostonaer IMS 

HoAwjIah  II 688  Hottaieiii 1S96 

Herwan  1 684  fid.    Gaupib  or  Coidota. 

Abd«lHalek t05  Abdenahmaiil....  TQ6-TSI 

WaUdI T15  HashemL TK 

Aoijman 71T  Al  Hakem  1 91 

Omarll 790  Abderralmiaall 8M 

Teildll W4  Mohammedl 886 

Haahem. 748  Almondhlr 663 

WaUd  11 744  AbdaUah «U 

TesldlU 744  Abderrahman UI Wl 

Ibrahim 744  Al  Hakem  II «7€ 

Merwanll 760  HaahemU IW 

(Abbamidvl)  Mohammed  Al  Mabdi 

Abal  Abbas 760-704       (depoeod) IW 

Abn  Olafllur,  called  Al  Boiyman... IW 

Kanaoor  (the  yiotorl-  Mohammed  (reelected).  lOli 

ons) 77S  Haahem  (rejected}....  Iw 

Mahdl 785  Hamnd t«T 

Hadl 785  Abdomhrnaa  IV m 

Haronn  al  Baahld 809  Kartm 1021 

Amln 818  Tahye lOM 

AlMamon 888  AbderrahmanV. V» 

Hotaasem 841  Mohammed  III 1«< 

Wathek 847  Tahye  (reflected) 1(W 

Hotawaekel 861  Haahem  HI 1«1 

Moetanaer 861  8d.  Oalipiu  or  Eotft,  ob 

Hoetaln 866  FAXixinB.        _ 

Motai 869  ObeldaUah W-9» 

Mohtadl 860  Kalem  AbnlKailm....  W 

Hotamed 899  AlMansoor ^ 

Hotadhed 90S  Moez ^^ 

Moctafl 90S  Asia W« 

Mootader 989  Hakem !«! 

Kaher 984  Dahor Ig 

BhadI 940  Aba  Tamin  Moetanaer..  lOM 

Hotakl 944  AbolKaalmMoataU....  UOl 

Mostakfl 944  Abul  Maoaoor Amer...  11)0 

MoU 974  Hafed H? 

T*l 991  Dafer "» 

Kader 1081  Payea UJ 

Kaim 1076  Adlked U^ 

CALLPPUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  bom  at 
Cyzicus,  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  went  to 
Athens,  and  became  associated  with  Aristotle, 
whom  he  assisted  in  rectifying  and  completing 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoxoa.  Already  severu 
attempts  had  been  made  to  express  in  en- 
tire numbers  the  8  great  natum  umties  of 
time,  the  solar  year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the 
solar  day.  A  century  before,  Metcm  had  discov- 
ered that  19  years  corresponded  to  285  months, 
or  6,940  days.  Galippus  observed  that  by  this 
calculation  there  was  an  error  of  about  i  of  & 
day  each  19  years,  which  he  proposed  to  avoid 
by  quadruplmg  the  cyde  ana  reckoning  it  at 
76  years,  and  omitting  one  entire  day  in  each 
cycle.  This  period  of  76  years  was  called  the 
Oalippio  cycle,  and  was  adopted  by  astron- 
omers after  tbe  year  880  B.  O. 

OALIXTINES  (from  the  Latin  ealvt,  chal- 
ice). There  are  2  sects  in  ecolefliastical  history 
known  by  this  name.  I.  Those  who  demanded 
the   communion   in  both  kinda  for  laymen. 
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ThaeGalixtines  were  a  branch  of  the  Hnasitefl^ 
and  are  also  called  Utraqnists.     They  were 
the  more  moderate  of  the  2  branches  of  the 
folloirers  of  that  reformer,  and  were  will- 
iog  to  oompromit  the  remaining  8  of  the  4 
points  wbioh  the  Bohemian  heretics  had  sub- 
mitted, as  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  at  a 
oooDcU  of  Basel  (Feb.  16, 1433).    The  4  points 
were,  1,  the  nee  of  tlie  cap;   2,  the   free 
pr^iog  of  the  word  of  God ;  8,  the  aboli- 
tioQ  of  clerical  endowments ;  4,  the  punish- 
ment by  the  ciyil  magistrate  of  heinous  trans- 
gresrioDS  and  mortal  sins.    At  an  embassy  held 
at  Pragioe  some  time  after,  the  Catholics  in- 
trodao^  these  4  articles^  so  amended  as  that 
they  ooold  support  them ;  but  now  the  Bohe- 
mian reformers  refused  to   accept   them   as 
amended.  The  Galiztinea,  however,  attaching 
so  moch  importance  to  tJie  1st  of  the  4  ar- 
ticles^ oooseated  to  wjuve  the  other  8,  in  con- 
dderatioa  of  securing  this.     They  were  op- 
posed br  the  Taborites  or  Orphans,  who  con- 
tanded  for  all  the  4b  The  event  proved  in  &vor 
of  the  Osliztinea,  for  in  the  following  year  a 
dedfliye  battle  crnshed  the  hopes  of  the  Tabor- 
ites, and  thereafter  the  only  distinction  from 
the  Catholic  communion  which  the  Hussite 
ptarty  eijoyed,  was  that  for  which  the  Galiz- 
tines  conteDiM.     II.  The  other  body  known 
as  Calixtines  were  the  followers  of  George 
Cahzto^  one  of  tibe  reformers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tniy,  the  founder  of  the  party  called  Syncre- 
tiats.   SeeCAHXTTJB,  Gbobos. 

GALlzltus,  the  name  of  8  popes.  The  first, 
bom  in  slavery,  was  bishop  of  Rome  from 
217  to  228,  when  he  is  Sfud  by  some  to 
bare  sa&red  martyrdom.  II.  Born  near  Be- 
san^oo,  died  in  Borne,  March  18,  1124.  His 
fiunlly  name  was  Gnido  of  Burgundv,  and  he 
vas  the  5Ui  son  of  William,  count  of  Burgundy, 
and  related  to  tiie  queen  of  France,  the  em« 
peror  <^  Germanr,  md  the  king  of  England. 
hi  1096  he  was  already  archbishop  of  Yienne. 
and  he  soon  after  went  to  France  and  En^^d 
io  the  qoality  of  pi4>al  legate,  principally  in  or- 
der to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  lay  investi- 
tve.  In  1119,  Gelasius  H.  died  at  we  abbey 
of  Olnoy,  and  Galixtna  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed lum.  He  held  councils  at  Toulouse  and 
St  Rbeima,  at  the  latter  of  which  427  bishops  and 
abbots  were  present,  while  the  emperor  Henry 
Y.  was  eoeamped  in  the  vicinity,  with  80,000 
loen.  Neverthdesa  he  was  solemnly  ezoommu- 
nicated  by  Oaliztaa,  in  presence  of  the  council. 
^moDg  other  decrees  of  this  council  was  one 
dedaring  the  archbidiop  of  York  independent 
of  the  arehUflbop  of  Gantarbury  •  After  closing 
the  coonoa  Gaaxtns  went  to  Rome  in  1120, 
where  an  anti-pope,  named  Gregory  YIH.,  had 
^stahliahed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
^QipeitH' ;  but  Caliztos  expelled  him,  and  with 
^  aid  of  the  neighboring  princes  stormed 
^  casUe  of  Satri,  whither  he  had  fled,  and 
Qttde  him  prisoner.  He  next  attacked  the  Fran- 
Tpani,  and  Genci,  broke  their  power,  and  threw 
down  tbdr  oaatlea^    In  1121  and  1122  he  sent 


legates  to  Germany,  a  diet  was  held  at  WfLrz- 
burg,  and  finally  tne  pactum  Calixtinum^  or 
concordat  of  Worms,  was  concluded.  Henry  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and  in  1123  the  first 
Lateran  ooandl  was  held,  at  which  800  bishops 
were  present,  and  in  this  council  Henry  was 
absolved,  and  the  question  of  investiture  finally 
settled.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
by  Galixtns  in  active  labor  for  the  good  of  tiie 
church  and  of  his  states ;  and  he  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  repairing  the  aqueducts  of  Rome. 
III.  (Alfonso  Bobgia),  a  member  of  the  Span- 
ish branch  of  the  Borgia  family,  bom  at  Yalen- 
da,  was  pope  from  1455  until  Aug.  6,  1458, 
when  he  diea.  Aiter  having  receiv^  an  excel- 
lent education,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry 
by  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XHI.  rPeter  de  Luna), 
whose  par^was  embraced  by  Alionso  V.,  king  of 
Arason.  Having  soon  after  been  called  to  the 
royal  council  by  the  above-mentioned  prince,  he 
was  sent  by  him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  or- 
der to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions; 
and  having  succeeded  in  this  mission,  he  nego- 
tiated the  reconciliation  of  his  sovereign  with 
Pope  Martin  V.,  and  was  rewarded  by  that 
pontiff  with  the  archbiahoprio  of  Yalencia. 
About  15  years  afterward  (1444),  he  was 
made  cardinal  b^  Eugeniua  lY.,  as  a  reward 
for  essential  services  in  negotiating  a  reconcili- 
ation between  himself  and  Alfonso  Y.  Gn 
April  8, 1455,  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Y.  on  tiie 
papal  throne.  The  ruling  idea  of  his  ponti- 
ficate was  the  revival  of  the  crusades  agunst 
the  Turks.  He  made  the  most  energetic  and 
persevering  efibrts  to  unite  all  the  powers  of 
Ohristendom  in  this  undertaking,  but  without 
much  success.  This  pope  is  scud  to  have  admin- 
istered the  government  of  the  church  with  zeal 
and  ability.  The  greatest  fault  which  he  com- 
mitted was  the  devation  of  his  2  imworthy 
nephews,  Bodrigo  Lenzuolo  and  Milo,  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  the  former  of  whom  be- 
came afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander YI. 

GAUXTUS,  Gbobok,  properly  Gallisen,  a 
Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Medby  in  Holstein, 
Dec.  14, 1586,  died  at  Hehnstadt  March  19, 1656. 
He  studied  suocesdvdy  at  Hdmstadt  Jena, 
Gieesen,  Tubingen,  and  Heiddberg.  With  a 
son  of  an  opulent  Dutch  gentieman  named 
Gverbedc  he  made  the  tour  of  En^^land  and 
Germany,  and  by  this  means  became  acquaint- 
ed with  niany  of  the  leading  reformers  of  those 
countries.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had,  before 
his  departure  fr^m  the  continent,  been  inter- 
ested in  the  talents  of  Galixtns,  by  a  discussion 
in  which  he  had  heard  him  engaged  with  a  Jesuit 
Gn  his  return  the  duke  appomted  him  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Hdmstadt.  Hdmstadt  was  one 
of  the  original  protesters  against  the  '^Form  of 
Goncord,"  that  famous  instrument  drawn  up  in 
1577,  and  dways  r^gm^ed  as  the  Ma^  Ghar- 
ta  of  Lntheranism.  Every  thing  in 'Hdmstadt 
then  readily  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Gdvin- 
Istio  tendendes.    G<»isequentiy,  when  Galixtns, 
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at  the  oonfdrenoe  of  Thorn  (1645),  showed  him- 
self 80  moderate  in  his  Lutheran  opinions  as  to 
favor  and  attempt  the  reconoiliation  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  Reformed  church,  he  fell 
nnder  the  hatred  of  Oalovins  and  his  adherents, 
who  insisted  on  his  ezcommnnication  from  the 
Lutheran  church  as  suspected  of  Calvinism. 
Heanwhile,  another  party  had  just  accused  him 
of  Catholicism,  on  account  of  one  of  his  worlcs, 
the  ^^  Epitome  of  Moral  Theoloffjr."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholics  regarded  him  as  their  most 
sagacious  and  insidious  enemy.  To  sustain  him* 
8e&  under  this  triple  fire  was  no  small  task.  He 
considered  a  union  of  the  sundered  body  of  Christ 
feasible,  if  the  conflicting  parties  could  be  induced 
to  return  to  the  Cdcnmenical  councils  and  laws 
of  the  first  5  centuries.  This  plan  gave  rise  to 
what  is  known  in  ecclesiastioal  history  as  Syncre- 
tism, though  the  followers  of  Caliztus  are  some- 
times called  Caliztines.  These  Calixtines,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hussite 
sect  of  the  same  name.  He  had  embraced  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  that  modified  his 
treatment  of  the  ethical  system  of  Ofaristiamty. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  a  truly 
scientific  and  philosophic  symbol  of  Christiani- 
ty. The  Calixtine  controversy  continued  long 
luber  his  death,  so  that  his  infiuenoe  on  the  the- 
ology of  the  succeeding  age  was  greater  than  on 
that  of  his  own. 

CALKING,  the  process  of  driving  tarred  oak- 
um into  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  ships,  in 
order  to  render  the  joints  water-tight  A  wisp 
of  the  oakum  is  drawn  out  and  rolled  together 
between  the  hands,  and  being  laid  over  the 
seam,  is  driven  by  a  wedge-shaped  instrument 
called  the  calking  iron.  The  work  is  afterward 
gone  over  with  a  more  powerful  instrument  of 
the  same  kind,  which  is  hdd  by  one  man  and 
struck  with  a  beetle  held  by  another.  When 
all  the  oakum  is  forced  in  that  is  practicable, 
the  seams  are  payed  over  with  melted  pitch, 
and  where  they  are  to  be  covered  with  copper, 
a  thread  of  spunyam  is  laid  in  to  make  them 
flash  with  the  planks. 

CALL  OF  BIRDS.  The  call  of  the  feathered 
races  must  not  be  confounded  with  their  song^ 
fh)m  which  it  is  entirely  and  in  all  senses  dis- 
tinct The  former  is  their  language,  at  all 
times,  in  all  seasons,  and  is  expressive,  in  so  &r 
as  they  can  express  them,  of  all  their  wants, 
passions,  and  desires,  one  alone  excepted ;  the 
latter  is  occasional,  limited  to  a  angle  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  nature, 
limited  to  a  single  sex,  the  male,  and  expressive 
but  of  a  single  fueling,  that  of  amorous  desire. 
Man^  birds  have  no  power  of  song;  none,  so  far 
as  it  IS  yet  asoertainect,  are  without  a  call.  Some, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  shown^  have  but  a  single  call 
to  express  all  their  inclinations — ^although  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  more  extended  aoquaintr 
ance  with  many  of  the  wild  tribes,  whose  dis- 
tant haunts  and  secluded  habits  prevent  the 
great  enemy,  man,  from  becoming  mmiliar  with 
their  domestic  and  familiar  ways,  would  not 
prove  that  the  vocal  qualities  of  all  birds  are 
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more  extended  in  compass  and  more  divsrsified 
than  we  are  at  first  disposed  to  believe.  Of 
many  species  of  birds,  the  wild  aqoatk  sad  Benu- 
aquatio  legions  of  the  duok,  goose,  crane,  i^o^ 
ver,  and  sandpiper  families,  wexnow  Me  in  re- 
lation to  their  call  beyond  their  paseiBg  cries, 
used  as  rallying  notes  or  signals  men  on  their 
voyages,  or  as  alarm  calls  when  startled  by  the 
approach  of  their  enemies.    A  doeer  intimacj 
would,  probably,  teach  us  that  even  the  most 
silent,  in  an  ordmary  sense,  of  the  fe&thtted 
races,  have  their  sounds  expressive  of  tender- 
ness to  their  mates,  of  affection  to  their  yonog, 
of  ahirm  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand,  of  gntda- 
tion  on  reassembling  aitir  absence,  of  inritatioD 
to  partake  in  tiie  food  which  \b  opportnoely 
found,  or  of  recall  at  the  hour  of  roosting. 
Many  birds,  which  are  mute  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  migrate  in  the  winter  months, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  being  entirely  voice- 
less, are  clamorous  when  they  breed,  as  b  the    j 
case  with  the  European  woodcock  {icoUpn 
rusHeola%  and  the  Jacksnipe,or  jiidoook(iM2o* 
pax  ffdUinula),  both  of  which  are  reputed  dumb 
In  the  countries  where  they  are  shot,  while  in 
those  where  they  breed  they  are  known  to 
have  at  least  one  note,  and  probably  have  m&ny 
others,  which  are  either  never  heard,  never  disr 
tinguished,  or,  if  both,  are  asngned  to  others 
than  those  to  which  they  belong,  being  uttered 
only  in  the  seclusion  of  remote  and  eolitaiy 
phices,  and  addressed  only  to  their  young  when 
m  privacy,  or  to  their  mates  when  in  the  hoor 
of  courtship,  or  when  sitting  on  their  em  or 
caring  for  their  tender  broods.    Borne  birds  are 
known  by  their  dang  of  tongues,  as  they  sweep 
through  tiie  heavens  in  their  migraticms,  clamor- 
ing in  order  to  regulate  their  squadrons  in  the 
starless  niffht,  as  wild  geese,  cranes,  and  nuiny 
of  the  waders,  which,  wnen  they  are  alanned  ^ 
the  sportsman,  rise  voiceless  and  unheard,  m 
feed  m  the  daytime  dlent  in  the  woods  and 
wastes  which  they  inhabit.    Others  fly  f^^ 
feed  ffllent,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  sil^ 
at  all  times,  except  when  thev  spring  upon  the 
wing  in  any  sudden  alarm.    Some  again,  as  the 
passenger  pigeons,  make  their  mimtioDS  m 
silence,  take  wing  in  dlenoe  when  idarmed^  yet 
when  alone  in  the  woods,  undisturbed  and  fear- 
less, make  the  green  solitudes  sonoroos  wi^ 
their  conversations ;  others,  Eke  rooks,  are  at 
all  times,  especially  in  the  breeding  seasoi^ 
habitually  noisy,  yet  rise  in  flocks  withootsonnd 
orrignaL    The  song  of  all  birds  in  a  wild  state 
is  limited  to  the  season  of  pairing,  when  the 
female.  Uke  the  ^1  deeoribed  by  Moore  m 
one  of  his  poems,  invariably  "gives  to  song 
what  gold  could  never  buy,*'  or  while  »e  is 
brooding  hopefliUy  on  her  eggs  cheered  by  tbe 
love  notes  of  the  fiiithfW  lover,  who  reorestefi 
her  patient  labors  with  las  voioe,  bat  <^^^^ 
sing  when  he,  also,  has  cares  paternal  \ofam. 
In  some  species  which  do  not  sing,  there  is  an 
amatory  call  which  answers  the  purpose  ol 
song,  peculiar  to  the  male  bird  daring  the  sea- 
son €i  the  female's  ineobation,  as  tiie  deai 
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doable  ipJufllle  of  the  American  cpudl^  the  crj 
of  tha  oaekoo»  the  oooing  of  the  dove,  we  harah 
craik  of  the  k&dndl,  and  the  heJ^lDeh-h^  of  the 
male  of  th^  English  snipe^  as  it  is  falsely  called 
in  tbe  United  States  (»oowpa9  WiUcmi)^  which 
is  either  wholly  disoontimiedY  or  is  changed 
intosomething  wholly  difBdrent,  when  the  season 
sod  the  desire  for  reprodacing  their  species 
hare  paased  away.    As  a  general  role,  aqnatio 
fowl  are  more  noi^  than  hind  birds,  sea  fowl 
than  fieah-water  birds,  nocturnal  thaii  diurnal 
birds^  domesticated  Ibwls  than  those  in  a  state 
of  nature,  birds  whidh  congregate  than  those 
of  sditary  habits,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
oonuDOD  poultry,  migratory  birds,  which  pass 
mnch  of  their  time  on  the  wing,  than  those 
which  dwell  on  the  ground.    No  one  of  these 
mles,  however,  l>at  is  liable  to  numerous  ez- 
ceptiofls;  for,  while  some  seabird&  whidh  con- 
gr^ate^  are  deafening  in  their  clangor,  they 
fly  toUd|y  independent  one  of  the  other,  not 
legolating  their  movements  by  signals  of  any 
kind;  others,  as  many  varieties  of  the  tringa 
and  MeohpacidOf   and   eharadriadtB  likewiae, 
while  they  utter  mo  sounds,  yet  wheel  as  regu- 
horly  and  orderly,  in  obedience  to  some  concert- 
ed aigoal,  as  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of 
hone.  And,  again,  while  some  migratory  birds 
are  vodferoos  in  the  extreme,  others  are  totally 
siloit,  and  some   non-migratory  apecies,  such 
as  jackdaws  and  rooks,  exceed  fdl  others  in  the 
propensity  they  exhibit  for  hearinff  tlieir  own 
nnsweet  voicea.     None,  mnce  the  days  of  Oan- 
ue— the  owner  of  the  virtuous  ring,  whose 
properties,  as  described  by  Chaucer, 

Were  flMfle,  tbst  If  she  Ust  It  for  to  veu 
Vwm  her  unznb,  or  in  ber  poueh  to  bear, 
Tftere  la  no  foolo  that  fleeth  under  beren 
That  she  ne  shalle  understand  hla  stoven 
And  know  bis  meaning  openly  and  plain, 
Md  aoiwer  him  in  his  language  agaui'- 

haspretended  to  possess  the  £aoulties  of  that 
giMlady  to  their  full  extent;  although  tiie 
higm^  and  Ibwlers  of  the  Long  island  shores 
aod  AUantio  beaches  have,  at  least,  so  far  ad- 
vaooed  in  the  path  of  her  mysterious  lore,  that, 
whether  or  not  thev  can  understand  the  steoen^ 
or  sound  (lor  such  being  interpreted  does  that 
hard  word  signify)  of  every  fowl  that  fleeth 
under  heaven,  aiui  know  his  meaning  openly 
8&d  plain,  they  can  in  so  far  imitate  their 
calk  and  hold  converse  with  them,  as  they 
come  aod  go,  that  the  birds  will  turn  on  tbe 
wing  to  hear,  ^  and  answer  them  in  their  lan- 
Sme  again."  and  come  down  from  the  safe  al- 
^tades  of  doad,  or  clear,  to  viMt  their  treach- 
fifoos  decoys,  a«id  leave  their  nhuny  {dnions, 
mowed  down  by  their  cruel  volleys,  to  welter 
on  the  barren  wave. — ^That  amiable  and  de- 
lightfla  naturalist  and  writer,  Gilbert  White,  of 
8eIbome,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more, 
^ttiy  one  00  much,  to  divest  the  pursuit  of  the 
Qewledge  of  nature  of  tedious  and  tiresome 
technicalities,  to  bring  zoology  within  the 
^"uige  of  the  general  reader  and  observer,  and 
to  render  science  agreeable,  popular,  and  inter- 
^Bt^g  to  all  classes  of  inteUeot,  without  ren- 


dermg  it  inexact,  ffippant,  or  .vulgar^  discourses 
charminely  on  tiie  call  of  many  bvds,  which 
are  famiuar  to  all  persons,  how  little  given 
soever  to  ornithological  or  scientiflc  pursuits. 
^'  From  the  motion  of  birds,"  he  says,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 
bearing  date,  Selbome,  Sept.  9,  1778,  "the 
transition  is  natural  enough  to  their  notes  and 
language,  of  which  I  shall  say  something.  Not 
that  I  would  pretend  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage, like  the  vizier  who,  by  the  recital  of  a 
conversation  which  passed  between  2  owls, 
reclsimed  a  sultan  bemre  delighting  in  conquest 
and  devastation ;  but  I  would  be  thought  only 
to  mean  tiiat  many  of  the  winged  tribes  have 
various  sounds  and  voices,  adapted  to  express 
their  various  paeeions,  wants,  and  feelings,  such 
as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  hunger,  and  the 
like.  All  species  are  not  equally  eloquent; 
some  are  copious  and  fluent,  as  it  were,  in  theur 
utterance,  while  others  are  confined  to  a  few 
important  sounds;  no  bird,  like  the  fish  kind, 
is  quite  mute,  though  some  are  rather  silent 
The  language  of  birds  is  very  ancient,  and  like 
other  ancient  modes  of  speech,  very  elliptical ; 
Ilttie  is  said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood. 
The  notes  of  the  eagle  kind  are  shrill  and  pierc- 
ing, and,  about  the  time  of  nidifioation,  much 
diversified,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  curious 
observer  of  nature,  who  long  resided  at  Gibral- 
tar, where  eagles  abound.  The  notes  of  our 
hawks  muebi  resemble  those  of  tbe  king  of 
birds.  Owls  have  very  expressive  notes;  they 
hoot  in  a  fine  vocal  sound,  much  resembling 
the  tax  humanaj  and  reducible  by  a  pitch-pipe 
to  a  mmncal  key."  Elsewhere  he  says:  *'A 
neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
ear,  remarks  that  the  owls  about  this  village 
hoot  in  8  different  keys,  in  Ct  flat  or  F  sharp,  m 
B  flat  and  A  flat  He  heard  2  individuals 
hooting  to  each  other,  the  one  in  A  flat,  and 
the  other  in  B  flat  Query :  do  these  different 
notes  proceed  from  different  species,  or  only 
from  various  individuals?"  ^'This  note,"  he 
continues,  in  the  letter  first  quoted,  ^' seems  to 
express  rivalry  and  complacency  among  the 
males ;  they  use  also  a  quick  call  and  a  horrible 
scream,  and  can  snore  and  hiss  when  they  mean 
to  menace.  Ravens,  beside  their  loud  croak, 
can  exert  a  deep  and  solemn  note  that  makes 
the  woods  echo ;  the  amorous  sound  of  a  crow 
is  strange  and  ridiculous;  rooks,  inthe  breeding 
season,  attempt  sometimes  in  the  gayety  of 
their  hearts  to  sinff,  but  with  no  great  snccesa 
The  parrot  kind  have  many  modulations  of 
voice,  as  appears  by  their  aptitude  to  learn  hu- 
man sounds.  Doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and 
mournful  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  despair- 
ing lovers;  the  woodpecker  sets  up  a  sort  of 
loud  and  hearty  laugh ;  the  fern  owl,  or  goat- 
sucker, frx>m  the  d^  to  daylight  serenades 
his  mate  with  the  chattering  of  castanets.  All 
the  tuneful  pasg&rea  express  their  complacency 
by  sweet  modulations  and  a  varietv  of  mdody. 
llie  swallow,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 
lettar,  by  a  shrill   alarm   bespeaks  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  other  hirundinM^  and  bids  them 
beware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand.  Aquatio 
and  gregarioos  birds,  especially  the  nocturnal, 
that  shift  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are  very 
noisy  and  loquacious,  as  cranes,  wild  geese, 
wild  ducks,  and  the  like ;  their  perpetual  clam- 
or preventing  them  from  dispersing  and  lo«ng 
their  companions.  In  so  extensive  a  subject, 
sketches  and  outlines  are  as  much  as  can  be 
expected ;  for  it  would  be  endless  to  instance 
in  all  the  infinite  variety  of  the  feathered  na- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  confine  the  remain- 
der of  this  letter  to  the  few  domestio  fowls  of 
our  yards,  which  are  most  known,  and  there- 
fore best  understood.  And  first,  tiie  peacock 
with  his  gorgeous  train  demands  our  attention ; 
but  like  most  gaudy  birds,  his  notes  are  grating 
and  shocking  to  the  ear;  the  yellinff  of  oats, 
tiie  braying  of  an  ass,  are  not  more  disgustftd. 
The  voice  of  the  goose  is  trumpet-like  and 
dianking,  and  one  saved  the  capitol  of  Bome, 
as  grave  historians  assert  The  hiss  also  of  the 
gander  is  formidable  and  full  of  menace,  and 
^protective  of  his  young.'  Among  ducks,  the 
sexual  distinction  of  voice  is  remarkable;  for 
while  the  quack  of  the  female  is  loud  and  so- 
norous, the  voice  of  the  drake  is  inward,  and 
harsh  and  feeble,  and  scarce  discernible.  The 
cock  turkey  struts  and  gobbles  to  his  mistress, 
in  a  most  uncouth  manner;  he  hath  also  a  pert 
and  petulant  note  when  he  attacks  his  adver- 
sary. When  a  hen  turkey  leads  forth  her 
young  brood,  she  keeps  a  watchful  eye,  and,  if 
a  bird  of  prey  appear,  though  ever  so  high  in 
the  air,  the  careful  mother  announces  the  enemy 
with  a  little  inward  moan,  and  watches  him 
with  a  steady  and  attentive  look ;  but,  if  he 
approach,  her  note  becomes  earnest  and 
alarmed,  and  her  outcries  are  redoubled.  No 
inhabitants  of  a  yiu*d  seem  possessed  of  such  a 
variety  of  expression  and  so  copious  a  language 
as  common  poultry.  Take  a  chicken  of  4  or  6 
days  old,  and  hold  it  at  a  window  where  there 
are  flies,  and  it  wiU  immediatelv  seize  its  prey 
with  little  twitterings  of  complacency;  but  if 
you  tender  it  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  at  once  its  note 
becomes  harsh  and  expreseive  of  disapprobation 
and  a  sense  of  danger.  When  a  pullet  is  ready 
to  lay,  she  intimates  the  event  by  a  joyous  and 
easy  soft  note.  Of  all  the  events  of  their  life, 
that  of  laying  seems  to  them  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  for  no  sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  her- 
self than  she  rushes  forth  with  a  sort  of  clam- 
orous joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  rest  of  his 
mistresses  immediately  adopt.  The  tumult  is 
not  confined  to  the  feunily  concerned,  but 
catches  firom  yard  to  yard,  and  spreads  to  every 
homestead  within  hearing,  till  at  last  the  whole 
village  is  in  an  uproar.  As  soon  as  a  hen  be- 
comes a  mother,  ner  new  relation  demands  a 
new  language;  she  then  runs  clucking  and 
screaming  about,  and  seems  agitated,  as  if  pos- 
sessed. The  father  of  the  family  has  also  a 
considerable  vocabulary;  if  he  finds  food,  he 
calls  a  favorite  to  share  it;  and  if  a  bu*d 
of  prey  pass  over,  with  a  warning  voice  he 


bids  his  family  beware.  The  gallant  chan- 
ticleer has  at  command  his  amorous  phraaea, 
and  his  tones  of  defiance.  But  the  aoimdby 
which  he  is  best  known  is  his  crow^ig;  bj  this 
he  has  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  aa  the 
countryman's  dodf  or  'larum — as  tiie  watch- 
man that  proclaims  the  divisions  of  the  night 
Thus  the  poet  elegantly  styles  him  *the  crested 
dock,  whose  darion  sounds  the  silent  hoars.'  A 
neighboring  gentleman,  one  summer,  had  lost 
most  of  his  chickens  by  a  spairow-hawk,  that 
came  gliding  down  between  a  fagot  pile  and 
tlie  end  of  the  house,  to  the  place  where  his 
coops  stood.  The  owner,  inwudly  vexed  to  see 
his  fiock  thus  diminishing,  adroitly  hung  a 
setting  net  between  the  pile  and  the  house,  into 
whidi  the  caitiff  dashed  and  was  entangled. 
Besentment  suggested  the  law  of  retaliatioD; 
he  therefore  clipped  the  hawk's  wing&  cat  off 
his  talons,  and  nxing  a  cork  on  his  bill,  threw 
him  down  among  the  brood  hens.  Ima^tioa 
cannot  paint  the  scene  that  ensued;  the  expres- 
sions that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspired,  were 
new,  or  at  least,  such  as  had  been  annoticed 
before.  The  exasperated  matrons  upbraided, 
they  execrated,  they  insulted,  they  tnomphed. 
In  a  word,  they  never  desisted  ftom  bafieting 
their  adversary  till  they  had  torn  him  in  a 
hundred  pieces." 

CALL  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  bdon^g  to  the 
arum  family,  marked  by  an  open  and  spreading 
spathe,  with  a  white  upper  surface,  an  oblong 
epadix  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  heartp 
snaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  thick  creeping 
root-stocks.  The  0,  pahuVru  is  a  native  of 
marshy  places  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is 
common  in  cold  bogs  in  the  northern  United 
States.  Its  seeds  are  surrounded  with  jell  J.  In 
Sweden  its  root  is  dried,  and  furnishes  a  kind  of 
meal  from  which  bread  is  made.  The  (7.  JSKAtf- 
pica  was  introduced  into  England  from  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1781.  It  is  also  foond 
wild  in  St.  Hdena.  Its  large  spathe  ispoiv 
white,  surrounding  a  spadix  which  is  colored 
deeply  yellow  by  its  antheriferous  flowers.  ItB 
often  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beanb- 
ftd  of  aroideous  plants.  Being  hard^,  it  wiU 
live  in  temperate  regions,  growing  in  great 
vigor  in  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a  honse, 
and  may  be  made  toblossom  all  the  year  roanl 

OALLAN,  a  munidpal  borough,  iMi*» 
town,  and  parish,  on  Eing^s  river,  co.  of  Kil- 
kenny, Ire&nd.  One-thirdof  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  town  are  said  to  be  without  n^nlar 
employment  It  has  been  the  scene  of  man? 
battles,  and  in  1650  was  taken  by  Oromweli. 
It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Fielding 
family.    Pop.  8,100. 

CALLAN A,or  Oaxahna, a  town  and  district 
of  Soodan,  N.  W.  Afiica.  It  is  situated  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Bataka  range,  a  system 
which  branches  from  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
and  terminates  in  tiie  Sahara.  . 

OALLAO,  or  Oallao  m  Lima,  a  town  of 
Peru,  6  miles  W.  of  lima,  of  which  it  is  the 
port;  pop.  7,000,    The  original  town  was  eo- 
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tiroly  demollBhdd  and  sabmerged  hj  an  earth- 
quake in  1746,  and  at  low  tides  its  nuns  are 
atill  visible  in  the  baj.  The  existing  town  oon- 
Dsts  only  of  low  houses,  slightlj  bnilt,  plastered 
with  mad,  and  with  their  windows  in  the  rool 
Its  commerce  is  considerable;  liAes  of  steamers 
connect  it  with  Ohili,  Panama,  &c. ;  the  principal 
exports  are  bnllion,  cotton,  soap,  bark,  and 
▼ool  Oallao  w^  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Spftniards  in  Sonth  America. 

OALLAWAT.  L  A  sonth-westem  comity  of 
Kentockj,  oa.  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  460 
sq.  m.  Level  and  hillygroands  divide  the  sur- 
face almost  equally.  IJie  soil,  which  possesses 
considerable  fertility,  produces  tobacco,  com, 
and  oats,  and  in  1860  yielded  406,786  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  8,414  of  wheat  64,460  of 
oats,  957,381  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  18,687  of 
wool  There  were  10  corn  and  flour  mills,  6 
saw  miUS)  2  tazmeries,  24  churches,  and  880 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Formed  in 
1821,  and  named  in  honor  of  CoL  Bichard  Oal- 
lavay,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  state. 
Pop.  in  1850,  8,096.  of  whom  092  were  slaves. 
Capital,  Murray.  II.  An  eastern  county  of  Mis- 
flonri,  boimded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ifissouri  river, 
and  having  an  area  of  748  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  moderately  xmeven,  and  about  i  of  it 
is  occnpidd  by  prairie  land.  The  soil  is  uni- 
formly fertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheat,  corn, 
oaiSf  tobacco,  hemp,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  811,886  bushelsof 
bdian  com,  60,178  of  wheat,  184,418  of  oats, 
886,800  lbs.  of  tobaooa  and  177,869  of  butter. 
There  were  86  com  and  flour  millfl,  6  saw  mills, 
6  vooUen  &otories,  1  newspaper  office,  81 
churches,  and  1.717  pupik  attending  public 
K^ools.  Goal,  nron,  limestone,  and  potter's 
day  are  found  in  various  places,  and  in  large 
quantities.  Organized  in  1820.  Pop.  in  1866, 
15,906,  of  whom  4^627  were  slaves.  Capital, 
Mon. 

CALLOOTT,  Sib  AiTotrsTUB  "Wall,  an  Enc^ 
Bsh  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Kensington  in 
1779,  died  &ere,  Nov.  26, 1844w  His  prindpal 
prodnctums  are  ^'Eeturning  from  Market,*' 
"Wtttmg  for  the  Passage  Boat,"  "  The  Ferry." 
^.  In  his  well-known  picture,  ^^  Harvest  m 
the  HigUanda,'^  the  figures  were  painted  by 
I'Sndaeer.  His  "Ri^hael  and  the  I'omarina'' 
was  circulated  by  the  London  art-union  among 
its  sobecribeiB  in  1848,  in  an  engraving  by  L. 
Stocks.— John  Wall,  an  English  musical  com- 
poser, brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  at  Zen* 
angton  in  1766^  died  in  May,  1821,  assisted  in 
1787  in  forming  the  glee  club,  and  excelled  par* 
^colariy  in  that  branch  of  national  music.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  on 
Hm  in  1790.  In  1806  he  published  his  ^^  Musi- 
cal Grammar,*'  and  his  choicest  compositions 
vere  broo^t  out  in  1824,  after  his  death. — 
Kasia,  bom  1788,  died  1842,  was  a  daughter 
<if  Gspi  Dundas,  married  to  Oapt.  Graham, 
*fter  whoee  death  she  married  Sir  Augustus 
C&Doott.     8he  published  an  account  of  her 


travels  in  India,  ''Three  Months  in  the  Envi- 
rons of  Rome,"  "  Memoirs  of  Pouasin,"  &a  Her 
2d  husband  turning  her  attention  to  the  fine 
arts,  she  published  in  1886  ''Essays  toward  the 
History  of  Painting." 

CALLE,  La,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  pop.  800, 
in  the  province  of  Gonstantine.  It  is  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  French  coral  fishery. 

OALLEJA,  Ekldc  dbl  Rbt,  conde  de  Cal- 
deron,  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  1760,  died 
about  1820,  distmgmshed  himself  in  Mexico  by 
quelling  the  insurrection  instigated  in  1810  by 
Hidalgo,  who  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the 
city  of  Mexico,  when  Oalleja  was  charged  by 
the  viceroy  Yenegas  to  oppose  his  progress. 
After  encounters,  m  which  both  parties  strove 
to  surpass  each  other  in  a  display  of  oraelty  and 
bmtality,  Oalleja  succeeded  in  defeating  Hidal- 
go's army,  and  on  Jan.  2, 1812,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  principal  fortress  Zitaquaro,  and 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo,  who  fell 
near  Guadali^ara,  was  succeeded  bv  the  priest 
Morelos,  who  defended  OuaudaAmilpas  against 
the  attack  of  Oalleja  with  great  bravery  until 
May  2, 1812,  when  fiunine  forced  him  to  sur- 
render. OaUi^a  agam  signalized  his  victory  by 
acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded  for  hu 
2eal,  March  4, 1818,  by  the  appointment  of  vice- 
roy, in  whi^  capacity  he  continued  to  alienate 
the  feeling^  of  the  Mexicans  by  his  relentless 
rigor.  The  priest  Morelos  fell  into  his  hands 
and  was  shot,  Dec.  22, 1816.  Subsequently  he 
promulgated  an  amnesty,  but  as  he  was  unable 
to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  he 
was  recalled,  Sept.  20, 1816.  On  his  retnm  to 
Spaiu  he  was  created  oonde  de  Oalderon,  and 
in  Jan.  1820,  while  preparing  to  sail  from  Cadiz 
against  the  revolutionists  of  Paraguay,  his  troops 
having  mutinied,  he  was  captured  and  remained 
prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  the  Isla  de  Leon  until 
the  insurrection  was  quelled  b^  Ferdinand  YIL, 
when  he  died,  soon  lulber  havmg  recovered  his 
Mbertv. 

OAJLLENDEB,  Jaioes  Thompsok,  a  political 
writer,  bom  in  Scotland,  died  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, in  July,  1808.  For  along  time  he  was  editor 
of  the  "  Ricmnond  Recorder,*'  and  distmguished 
himself  by  his  virulent  attacks  upon  the  admin- 
istrations of  Wa^bington  andAoams.  He  also 
published  the  "Prospect  before  us,''  "  Political 
Progressof  Britain,"  and  "Sketches  of  American 
History."  He  was  at  one  time  a  fnend  of  Jeffer- 
son, but  became  his  enemy  and  calumniator.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  James  river  while  bathing. 

OATJJORATIDAS,  a  Spartan,  succeeded 
Lysander,  B.  0. 406,  in  the  oonunand  of  the 
Lacedsomonian  fleet  asainst  the  Athenians,  bv 
whom  he  was  defeated  off  the  Arginusas ;  and, 
thrown  overboard  in  the  action,  he  was 
drowned.  Oallicratidas  was  a  Spartan  to  the 
core.  When  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  loni- 
ans  were,  he  replied,  "Bad  freemen,  but  excel- 
lent slaves." 

OAIU^RES,  FBANgois  db,  a  French  diplo- 
matist and  author,  born  in  Thorigny,  in  lower 
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Normandy,  May  14,  1645,  died  in  Paris,  May 
6, 1717.  He  was  sent  to  Poland  in  1672,  for 
the  porpoBe  of  advancing  Longaeville's  daim  to 
the  Pohsh  throne.  He  officiated  as  ambassador 
in  Holland,  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept  20, 1697. 

OALLXMAOHUS.  I.  A  Greek  architect  and 
stataary,  supposed  to  have  lived  before  896 
B.  C,  and  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian 
column,  n.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian  and 
poet^  bom  at  Oyrene,  in  Africa,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Energetes, 
and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian library,  fh>m  260  until  240  B.  0.,  when 
he  died.  For  some  time  he  had  kept  a  school 
at  Alexandria,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Sbratosthenea,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  Only  6  hymns  and  78 
epigrams  remain  of  his  numerous  writings. 

OALLINGER,  a  strong  British  fortress  in 
Bundelcund,  Hindostan,  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  1,280  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  6 
miles  in  circuit.  After  the  British  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  surrounding  district,  they 
were  obliged  to  lay  regular  siege  to  thia  fortress, 
and  took  it  with  great  difficulty  and  after  many 
effbrts,  Feb.  28, 1812.  In  earlier  times  it  had 
resisted  sieges  more  than  10  years  long. 

OALLINUS,  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest  Greek 
elegiac  poet,  lived  about  700  B.  G.  One  of  his 
elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having 
been  preserved  by  Stobnus. 

CALLIOPE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse 
of  epic  poetry,  named  from  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice.  She  is  represented  in  ancient  art  as  bear- 
ing a  tablet  and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroio 
deeds.  She  is  particularly  associated  in  the 
ancient  statues  with  Homer. 

CALLIOPE,  a  steam  musical  instrument,  in* 
vented  by  Mr.  Joshua  C.  Stoddard,  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Yalve  chambers  are  arranged  along 
the  top  of  a  steam  chest  or  cylinder,  each 
one  furnished  with  a  double  metallic  valva 
seated  steam-tight  without  packing.  A  small 
stem  passes  from  each  of  the  valves  through  the 
chamber  to  the  outdde,  by  which  the  valve  may 
by  slight  pressure  be  opened;  tiie  pressure 
taken  of^  it  instantly  doses.  Over  each  valve 
is  a  steam  whistie,  each  having  its  own  tone. 
A  cylinder  with  cogs,  like  that  of  a  music  box, 
is  so  placed  as  to  lut  the  valves  as  it  revolves, 
and  thus  produce  tunes.  By  recent  improve- 
ments the  tunes  may  be  played  by  striking  keys 
similar  to  those  of  a  piano. 

CALLIPHON,  a  Greek  Epicurean  or  rather 
eclectic  philosopher,  who  taught  that  the  high- 
est good  of  man  consists  in  a  union  of  virtue 
and  bodily  pleasure. 

CALLIBRHOE,  a  fountidn  near  Athens, 
called  also  Enneacrunus,  because  its  waters 
were  distributed  by  9  channels.  It  still  bears 
its  ancient  name. 

CALUSTEIA,  festivals  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  at  which  the  prize  of  beauty  was  ad- 
judged to  the  fairest.  One  of  these  contests 
was  held  by  the  Lesbian  women  in  the  temple 


of  JuAo  on  tik^  iahmd ;  anotiier  formed  a  part 
of  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Parrhasiansin 
Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Ceres  Elensinia;  and  aSd 
occurred  among  the  Eleans.  In  the  last,  however, 
only  men  contended;  and  the  most  beantlfiil 
man  received  a  suit  of  armor  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva,  and  on  his  way  to  the  temple 
was  encompassed  by  his  friends  and  adonied 
with  ribbons  and  a  myrtie  wreath. 

CALUSTHENES,  of  Olyntiws,  a  pupa  and 
relation  of  Aristotie,  by  whose  reoonunendA- 
tion  he  accompanied  Alexander  tibe  Great  to 
Ada.  He  often  expressed  disapprobatioa  to 
Alexander,  and  at  length,  when  the  conqQeror 
had  adopted  the  pomp  and  the  humHiating  cere- 
monial of  the  Persian  court,  OaUiBtheoes  not 
only  firmly  uttered  his  own  hidignation,  kt 
excited  displeasure  among  tiie  soldiers.  Hewu 
put  to  death  by  oonunand  of  Alexander.  Of 
the  several  histories  which  he  wrote^  no  oneka 
come  down  to  us ;  but  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  mediffival  romances,  Med  with  traditioQs 
and  fancies  conowning  the  oriental  life  of  Alex- 
ander, has  been  attributed  to  him. 

CALLISTHENICS(Gr.  miXXof,  beauty,  (rd^Nx, 
strength),  a  system  of  exercises  which  has 
for  its  object  the  development  of  ijhyacal 
grace  and  vigor.  The  callisthenic  exercises,  re- 
quiring less  violence  of  muscular  action  Uum  Ik 
ordinary  gymnastics,  are  concddered  to  be 
better  adapted  to  the  more  delicate  organizatioD 
of  females,  and  are  genera]^  confined  in  their 
application  to  that  sex:.  Aeir  purpose  ifi  to 
give  equal  development  to  all  the  volontaiy 
muscles,  and  thus  produce  that  harmony  of 
action  on  which  dq>ends  not  ooly  health,  but 
regularity  of  proportion  and  grace  ii  moTement. 
Ciulisthenics  may  be  practised  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, with  or  witiiout  apparatua.  M  the 
apparatus  required,  when  used,  is  a  strong  chair. 
asbort  roller  fixed  in  socketa  near  the  topof 
an  open  do(Nrway,  a  light  wooden  staff,  about 
4i  feet  in  length  and  i  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, a  pair  of  light  dumb  beDs,  a  hair  mat- 
tress, a  couple  oi  square  weights,  and  2  ^a^ 
allel  bars.  The  exercises  with  these  are  am- 
ple, and  can  be  readily  learned  in  a  leeson  or  two 
from  a  teacher,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  of  the 
numerous  manuals  published  on  the  aabiect 
They  are  difllcult  to  describe,  however,  without 
the  aid  of  diagrams.  In  the  chair  ezeros^ 
the  pupil  plants  her  feet  at  some  distance,  and 
then  leans  forward  on  tiptoe,  and  rests  her  hands 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair.  The  exercise  coi^ 
fiists  in  moving  the  body  slowly  backward  and 
forward  between  the  two  fixed  pofaitB  of  tw 
toes  on  the  floor  and  the  hands  on  the  back^ 
the  chair.  This  ^mple  manoeuvre  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  the 
development  of  all  the  mnsblee  of  the  trunk  ot 
the  body.  In  the  roller  exercise  the  pupil  sus- 
pends herself  by  her  hands  a  few  inches  above 
the  floor,  and  swings  in  thia  poati(Hi,  or  in^^ 
her  grasp  alternately  from  side  to  side.  This, 
however,  is  an  exercise  which,  however  favor- 
able to  strengthi  will  not  be  considered  so  oon- 
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dudvetobMiitj  by  those  fiur  dames  wbo  yalne 
the  hand  of  Inzniy,  with  its  soft  and  lily-white 
textm^  more  thaa  the  hard  palm  of  utility.  A 
great  aamber  of  graceful  and  strengthening 
movements  nu^  he  made  with  the  staff.  One  of 
the  best  is  to  hold  it  in  hoth  handS|  and  pass  it 
saccessivel/  over  the  head  to  the  right  and  left, 
bringing  it  down  each  time  below  the  middle 
of  the  person,  in  front  or  behind.  The  dumb 
bells,  being  grasped  bj  the  hands,  are  to  be 
moved  for?rard  and  backward  horizontally 
from  the  chest,  or  with  the  arms  below  the 
hipa,  to  be  moved  cironlarly  about  the  body, 
nodi  they  meet  before  and  behind.  The  exer- 
cise on  the  mattress  consists  merely  in  raising 
the  penoQ  from  a  horizontal  to  a  lAtting  po»* 
tare,  whOe  the  arms  and  legs  are  extended,  and 
not  used  to  aid  in  the  movement.  The  square 
weights  may  be  used  in  most  cases  like  the 
domb  belk  Tb^  have,  however,  the  pecuHar 
advantage  of  a  form  which  allows  of  their  being 
placed  npon  the  bead.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  means  of  giving  uprightness  to  the 
figu^  as  in  thus  baJancing  a  weight,  the  spine 
is  neoesaarily  brought  by  tho  muscles  of  the 
back  into  a  straight  position.  The  negro  wo- 
men of  the  South,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carrv- 
ing  heavy  hardens  on  their  head,  are  remark- 
able for  erectnesa  of  body.  The  parallel  bars  are 
2  poles  futeoed  at  their  ends  to  the  floor  and 
the  oeiliog;  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  and  of  a 
thicknasBto  be  readily  grasped  by  the  hands  of 
the  popO,  which  being  done,  die  moves  the 
body  backward  and  forward  between  them. 
Every  necessary  exercise,  however,  can  be 
practised  without  the  use  of  iq>paratus  of  any 
tiod,  and  the  system  of  callisthenics  founded 


on  this  basia  la  probably  best  for  general 
adoption,  as  leas  liable  to  abase  from  the  in* 
temperate  zeal  of  the  pupil,  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  ro  icoXoy,  the  beautifal, 
which  few  women  will  be  persuaded  to  exchange 
ibr  any  acquiaidon  of  c^cpor.  strength.  When  ap- 
paratos  is  used,  the  effort  la  more-violent,  and 
the  moadea  may  become  so  prominently  devel- 
oped 88  to  cause  the  absolution  of  the  soft  cel- 
lolar  tisae  which  ooshions  the  human  frame, 
ud  which,  by  its  abundance  in  the  female, 
^■es  that  beantifiil  and  distinctive  roundness 
and  foheas  to  her  form.  The  constant  handling 
of  the  hard  material  of  the  apparatus,  also,  is  apt 
to  produce  not  only  a  disproportionate  enlarge- 
ment of  the  hand,  but  so  to  coarsen  its  texture, 
that  most  of  oar  Usshionable  ladies  would  con« 
sider  health,  bought  at  such  a  price,  a  dear  pur- 
chase. The  calliathenio  exercises  without  appa- 
ratus consist  in  regular  and  systematic  move* 
Qientsofthe  whole  body.  The  head  and  the  trunk 
&e  moved  up  and  down,  forward  and  back- 
ward, to  the  right  and  left ;  the  arms  and  legs, 
aod  hands  and  feet,  are  ako  so  exercised  that 
l^ety  voluntary  muscle  is  brought  into  action. 
^  object  being  to  give  an  equal  muscular  de- 
velopment to  the  whole  frame,  the  exercises  are 
BO  arranged  that  each  part  of  the  body  has  its 
share  in  torn.    Kone  of  the  movements  are 


oomplicated,  and,  in  fiict,  are  no  more  than  those 
usual  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  Umba, 
Callisthenics,  however,  by  reducing  these  to  a 

rm,  insore  an  equal  and  regi2ar  action  of 
musdes,  while  the  occupations  or  amuse- 
ments of  females  are  apt  to  effect  the  reverse, 
and  thus  cause  both  distortion  and  HI  health. 
It  is  essential  that  all  these  exercises  should  be 
practised,  if  in-doors,  in  well-ventilated  halls  or 
apartments ;  for  without  pure  air,  great  muscu- 
lar activity  is  more  conducive  to  disease  than 
health. — ^The  practical  utility  of  all  gymnastica 
is  much  inter&red  with  by  the  early  wearinesa 
of  the  pupil  with  the  uniformity  of  the  move- 
ments. Without  the  discipline  of  a  teacher,  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  a  long  persistence  in  the  ex- 
ercises. It  is  well,  ther^ore,  to  vary  them,  or 
to  associate  with  them  as  much  as  possible 
the  idea  of  amusement  In  fact,  there  is  no 
better  calliBthenic  apparatus  than  many  of  the 
ordinary  playthings,  such  as  the  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock,  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the  '^graces." 
Horseback  exercise,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
opulent,  ought,  as  it  might  economically,  to  be 
introduced  into  every  school ;  and  swmiming, 
which  is  ahnost  entirely  neglected  by  the  female 
sex-— everjrwhere  except  in  the  Sandwich  isl- 
ands, where  it  is  now,  however,  fast  disappearing 
before  a  civilization,  barbarous  at  least  in  this 
respects— should  be  taught  to  every  girl,  and 
practised  universally.  Ling,  the  Swedish  writer 
on  gynmaatics  and  callisthenics,  has  written  en- 
thusiasticaUy  upon  the  advantage  of  systematic 
muscular  exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Many 
of  those  ailments  to  which  females  are  peculiar- 
ly liable  are  owing  to  the  neglect  of  proper  physi- 
cal traininffj  and  may  be  cured,  douDtless,  by  the 
proper  application  of  callistherdcs.  Host  of  these 
fexnale  dborders  may  be  Justiy  attributed  to  the 
we^eas  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  proper 
strengthening  of  them  by  exercise  would,  no 
doubt,  remove  the  cause. 

CALLISTO.  an  Arcadian  nvmph,  a  compan- 
ion of  Diana  in  the  chase,  bdoved  by  Jupiter, 
to  whom  she  bore  a  son  Areas.  To  conceal  the 
amour,  Jupiter  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she 
bear.  Juno  discovered  the  truth,  and  caused 
Diana  to  shoot  the  bear.  Jupiter  placed  Cal* 
Brto,  under  tiie  name  of  Arctos,  among  the  starsi 

CALLISTRATUS,  the  Athenian  orator  by 
whose  eloquence  Demosthenes  was  so  impressed 
that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  oratory. 
He  was  banished  in  the  year  861  B.  0.,  and 
upon  his  return  to  the  city  was  put  to  death. 

GALLON,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  sculptors, 
a  native  of  the  island  of  i£gina,  lived  about 
the  year  516  B.  0.  His  statues  were  wrought 
in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood. 

OALLOT,  Jaoqtjks,  a  French  engraver,  bom 
in  1692  at  Nancy,  died  there  in  1635.  His  early 
paadon  for  art  was  opposed  by  his  father,  who 
was  the  hendd-at-arms  of  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine. Jacques  made  his  escape  to  Florence, 
where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Bemigio  Ganta 
GaUina.    He  waa,  however,  compelled  to  return 
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home,  onlj  to  escape  again.  But  again  he 
was  brought  hack  to  Nancy  hj  his  oldest 
hrother,  who  laj  in  ambush  for  him  at  Tnrin. 
Unallj,  his  father  yielded  to  his  desire ;  he 
resmned  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  eventually 
acquired  great  celebrity  as  an  engraver.  He  ex- 
ecuted over  1,500  plates,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  by  etchings  which  illustrated  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  people.  He  excelled  also  as 
a  painter,  but  his  universal  reputation  depends 
mainly  on  his  engravings  of  the  temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,  his  Mrs  of  Nancy,  his  battles  and 
sieges,  his  punishments,  and  a  few  others. 

OALLUS,  any  preternatural  hardness  in  the 
body,  particularly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or 
feet,  from  friction  or  pressure.  The  hardened 
edges  of  a  wound  or  ulcer  are  also  termed  callus ; 
but  the  most  common  application  of  the  word 
is  to  the  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  around 
and  between  the  extremities  of  fractured  bones, 
serving  to  unite  them.  The  mode  of  reparation 
is  attended  by  the  following  changes:  1.  Extra- 
vasation of  blood  where  tne  bone  is  fractured. 
After  this  is  absorbed,  liquor  sanguinis  is  efftised, 
and  assumes  the  position  which  the  blood  had  oc- 
cupied. 2.  This  consolidates,  and  the  watery  por- 
tion being  absorbed,  the  rest  becomes  organized. 
8.  This  period  of  plastic  exudation  lasts  8  or  10 
days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-cartilaginous.  4. 
This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and 
gradually  becomes  what  is  conunonly  termed 
bone,  but  it  is  not  true  bone,  though  very 
hard  and  strong.  5.  The  ossification  or  solidi- 
fication advances  from  the  periphery,  and  the 
fractured  extremities  are  now  surrounded  by  a 
bony  case  termed  the  provisional  callus.  6. 
After  this  is  formed,  continuity  is  truly  restored 
by  the  formation  of  what  is  called  definitive 
callus  or  true  bone,  which  takes  place  between 
the  fractured  extremities.  7.  Finally,  the  provi- 
sional callus  is  absorbed  and  disappears.  It  was 
formed  merely  to  serve  as  a  natural  case  or  splint 
to  maintain  the  broken  extremities  in  their 
position,  while  the  osseous  reparation  was  pro- 
ceeding to  restore  the  natural  unity  and  conti- 
nuity of  structure.  The  provisional  callus  is 
not  true  bone,  but  a  hard  substance  resembling 
ivory  or  bony  structure. 

OALLT,  PiKBBE,  a  French  theologian,  bom 
near  Argentan,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  17th 
century,  died  Dec.  81, 1709.  He  was  the  first 
person  in  France  who  accepted  ftOly  the  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes,  for  which  he  was  exiled 
for  12  years  to  MouHns.  He  published  several 
works  upon  philosophical  and  theological  topics, 
and  also  edited  the  De  PhilosophitB  C(m8olati<me 
of  Bo&thius. 

CALMAR,  or  XAMfAW,  a  seaport  town  of 
Sweden,  pop.  5,846,  on  the  stnut  separating  the 
island  of  Oeland  from  the  continent,  190  miles 
S.  S.  W.from  Stockholm.  Here,  in  1897,  was  con- 
cluded the  treaty  known  as  the  "  Union  of  Oal- 
mar,*^  which  united  the  8  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  under  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Waldemar  III.  Here  also,  in  1520,  Gus- 
tavus  Yasa  disembarked  to  put  a  final  end  to 


the  union.  Louis  XVUI.,  during  his  enle  from 
France,  redded  at  Oaltnar  in  1804,  tod  erected 
there  a  tablet  in  honor  of  Gustavos. 

OALMET,  AvGirsTiN,  a  French  scholar  and 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St  Vannes, 
bom  Feb.  26, 1672,  died  m  Paris,  Oct  20,1757. 
He  began  to  study  theology  in  thepriory  of  Breo- 
il,  but  learned  Hebrew  under  Faber,  a  Lather- 
an  divine.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  to  instinct 
the  younger  monks  of  Moyen-Moutier  in  theol- 
ogy ;  in  1704  he  became  director  of  the  abhej 
of  Munster,  where  he  expounded  the  Scriptures; 
and  he  passed  thence  to  the  abbey  of  8t  Leo- 
pold, near  Kancy,  in  1711,  and  to  that  of  S^no&es 
m  Lorraine  in  1728.  He  was  actively  engaged 
in  his  duties  till  his  death,  honored  bj  all  for 
his  piety  and  simplicity,  and  held  in  regard  em 
by  Voltaire.  He  devoted  himself  laboriooslT  to 
archsDological,  historical,  and  theological  stndies, 
and  left  many  learned  works,,  among  which  ia  h£ 
celebrated  ^'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 

OAU^OES,  the  most  numerous  and  cele- 
brated people  of  the  Mongol  race,  inhabidng 
parts  of  AMia  and  eastern  Europe,  and  belonging 
to  the  empires  of  Ohina  and  Russia.  Ther 
were  formerly  called  the  ElwU$;  the  Tartais 
call  them  KhalimiL  or  apostates;  and  they 
call  themselves  Deroen  Ere%  or  the  4  allies. 
They  are  divided  into  4  principal  hordes:  the 
Ehokhots,  numbering  40,000  funiliea,  who  in- 
habit eastern  Thibet  and  the  environs  of  Koko 
Kor,  which  they  r^;ard  as  their  native  Beat; 
the  Dzoungares,  or  Boongars,  giving  their  name 
to  the  country  Soongaria,  having  from  20,000 
to  80,000  families,  and  formerly  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  hordes :  the  Do^ts,  or 
Tchoros,  who  migrated  from  Soongaria  in  1621, 
established  themselves  on  the  upper  Tobol,  be- 
came vassals  of  Russia,  and  during  the  last 
century  took  possession  of  the  steppe  betveai 
the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  they  now  form 
15,000  families,  and  are  associated  with  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don;  and  the  Torgots,  or  primi- 
tive tribe  of  Soongaria,  who  migrated  to  the 
Volga  to  the  number  of  66,000  tsssSm  u  1662, 
but  in  consequence  of  vexations  received  from 
Bnssian  agents,  returned  in  1771  to  the  banksof 
the  Emba.    The  Oalmucks  are  described  as  one 
of  the  ugliest  in  appearance  of  all  the  tribe^ 
men.    Th&j  are  small  and  thhi,  with  brown 
complexion,  round  faces,  piercing  eyes  set  near 
together,  thick  lips,  wide  nostrils,  projectli^ 
cheek  bones,  large  and  prominent  ears,  and 
black,  thick,  and  bristiing  hair,  which  is  shaved 
from  tiie    greater  part  of  the  head.    Their 
ugliness  is  their  titie  to  parity  of  race.   Tbev 
are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  barbaritfis  of 
antiquity,  and  of  the  Huns  who  under  AttH* 
terrified  the  southern  nations  of  Europe  as 
much  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  hf  thdr  fero- 
city.   They  are  slothldl,  but  intelligent,  cnnous, 
violent,  and  deceitfhi.  though  hospitable.   They 
have  extraordinary  delicacy  of  sense,  eapeciaUT 
of  sight,  and  their  meinory  is  soch  that  lom  f 
them  know  by  heart  the  songs  of  their  banis 
and  long  passages  from  thdr  sacred  bo<^  vi^ 
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mUoDfll  epkaa.  They  are  nomadio,  dwelHug  in 
conical  tents,  which  they  arrange  in  straight 
]J2ie«  Jike  the  streets  of  a  town.  Their  coetnme 
usually  consists  of  small  kid  boots,  short  tron- 
sera,  a  jacket  with  narrow  sleeves,  and  a  large 
doak.  Their  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the 
lanoe,  and  sometimes  gons,  scymitars,  and  pis- 
tola  They  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  and 
to  fishing,  and  their  principal  riches  consist  in 
boreea  ml  shera.  They  are  almost  always  on 
lionebsek,  and  have  bow-le«8,  with  their  feet 
taraed  toward  each  other.  In  war  they  make 
thdr  expeditiona  by  night,  attack  suddenly  and 
massacre  their  enemies,  and  retreat  with  booty. 
Their  ancient  religion  is  Lamaism,  though  they 
have  generaSy  embraced  Buddhism,  and  a  few 
isolated  hrendiies  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism.  Their 
priests^  or  ghilcng$^  exerdse  |^reat  influence 
among  them,  bnt  their  oppressions  have  been 
much  dhninished  in  the  Russian  possessions  by 
aereral  ukases  of  the  czar.  Bussia.  founded,  in 
1829,  a  special  school  for  the  educieition  of  in« 
teipreters  and  foictionariea  among  the  Oal- 
mocks. 

OALOMARDE,  or  Oalokabda,  Fbaitoisoo 
Tabbo,  ooont  o^  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in 
1775  St  YiDel,  in  Aragon,  died  in  Toulouse, 
France,  m  184S.  He  was  employed  in  the 
office  at  the  minister  of  justice,  and  was  made 
chief  of  this  department  during  the  time 
when  the  central  junta,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  swaj  of  Napoleon,  sat  at  Seville, 
and  .afterward  at  Oadiz.  In  1814,  on-  the  re* 
torn  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  Oalomarde  was  made 
chief  secretarv  of  the  department  of  In^an  af- 
fairs. Here  he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and 
iMuiished  to  Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Pamplo* 
oa.  In  182S  he  reoeived  the  appointment  of 
secretaiy  to  the  regency,  and  subsequentiv  an 
important  ofiSoe  in  the  reyal  househoio,  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  impointed  min« 
ister  of  joatice.  He  organized  the  corps  of 
royalist  vohmteers,  who  proved  efficient  auzili- 
tties  to  the  crown^  recalled  the  Jesuits,  reopened 
tbe  oonventa,  and  dosed  the  universities*  In 
1S32,  when  Ferdinand's  death  was  supposed  to 
hare  taken  place,  Oalomarde  was  the  first  to 
bend  his  knee  before  Don  Oarioa.  The  king  re- 
covered from  the  illness  which  for  a  time  had 
threatened  his  life,  but  lingered  in  a  semi-idiotic 
condition :  of  this  Oalomarde  took  advantage,  by 
otorting  ftom  him  his  signature  to  the  act  of 
I>^  31  1888,  in  which  Ferdinand  abdicated  in 
&vor  of  Bon  Oarlos.  When  Ferdinand  reveal- 
ed this  fhodulent  proceeding,  Oalomarde  waa 
expelled  from  the  capital,  and  banished' to  hia 
seat  in  Aragon,  and  only  escaped  imprisonment, 
to  which  a  abort  thne  afterward  he  waa  con- 
^«inoed,  by  escaping  to  France  in  disguise. 
Here  hepaased  the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity. 
CALOMEL,  liercury  combinea  with  chlo- 
^  in  2  proportiona,  farming  the  subchloride 
or  calomel,  and  the  protochloride  or  corrosive 
Boblimate,  the  one  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of 
c^itone  and  2  of  mercury,  Hg.«  OL,  and  the 
vol*  IV. — 18 


other  of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mer- 
cury, Hg.  01.  The  name  calomel  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  KoKosy  fair,  and 
^\asj  black ;  a  black  mixture  being  produced 
m  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rabblDg  mer- 
cury with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this,  when 
subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sublimate 
calomel.  It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mercury,  which 
is  called  horn-quicksilver,  found  in  the  ouick- 
silver  mines  of  Adria  in  Oamiola,  Alnutaen  in 
Spain,  and  other  localities.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  crystalline  sublimation,  coating  other  sub- 
stances, and  of  granular  structure.  It  is  also 
crystallized  in  quadrangular  prisms,  of  yellowish 
gray  and  adi-gray  colors.  Its  hardness  is  1*2, 
and  specific  gravity  6.483. —  As  prepared  for 
medicmal  purposes,  calomel  is  either  obtained  as 
a  powder  by  precipitation,  or  is  reduced  to  a 
powdered  state  from  the  crystalline  cake  ob- 
tahied  by  sublimation.  It  is  a  substance  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 
and  alcohoL  and  becomes  bkck  by  exposure, 
without  undergoing  chemical  change.  For  this 
reason  it  is  neceesary  to  keep  it  protected  from 
the  light.  It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 
corrosive  sublimate  to  volatilize  it,  and  in  the 
sublimation  a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 
and  the  protochloride.  By  its  entirely  sublim- 
ing when  pure,  non- volatile  substances  that  may 
have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  lime, 
barvtes,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.  As  calomel 
is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  may  produce 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  test  it  for  this  salt  A  buff 
color  is  an  indication  of  freedom  from  corrosive 
eublimate,  but  the  very  purest  calomel,  as  that 
called  Jewell's,  is  peifectly  white.  If  calomel 
is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  a  white 
precipitate  should  fall  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia, this  indicates  the  presence  of  corrosive 
sublimate.  Oaustio  potash  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  ammonia,  and  wiU  give  when  cor* 
rosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate.— Yarious  processes  are  given  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias for  this  preparation.  The  most 
common  method  is  by  sublimation.  This  may 
be  done  by  mixing  4  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate with  8  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbing  them 
together  until  the  metallic  globules  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  then  subliming.  The  product  should* 
be  powdered  and  washed  with  boiling  water  to 
free  it  from  corrosive  sublimate.  The  process  of 
the  "U.S. Pharmacopcsia" isaafoUows :  "Take 
of  mercury  4  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  8  lbs.,  chloride 
of  sodium  1^  lb.,  distilled  water  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Boil  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  left. 
Bub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
mercury  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredients 
till  all  the  globules  disappear;  afterward  sub- 
lime. Beduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequently  with  boil- 
ing oistilled  water,  till  the  washings  afford  no 
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prooipitate  npon  the  addition  of  solntioa  of 
ammonia;  then  drjit.^'  A  mode  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  wet  way  is  recommended  by  Profes- 
sor Wheeler  in  tLe  ^'Ohemical  Gazette'^  of 
July,  1854.  ^The  commercial  corroeive  subli- 
mate is  dissolyed  in  water  heated  to  122^  F., 
and  solphorons  add  gas,  obtained  by  heatins 
coarse  charcoal  powder  with  concentrated 
solpharic  acid,  is  passed  through  the  hot  satu- 
rated solution.  Calomel  in  the  form  of  a  deli« 
cate  powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whitenesS)  which 
glistens  in  the  sunlight,  is  precipitated.  The 
Squid,  when  saturated  with  the  gas,  is  digested 
for  a  time,  and  when  cooled  is  filtered  from  the 
i»lomel,  which  is  afterward  washed.  This  pro- 
cess has  the  advantage  that  it  is  easily  avail* 
able  for  making  calomel  in  small  quantities. 
The  calomel  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell  of  London, 
sometimes  called  Howara^a,  which  possesses  the 
highest  reputation,  is  prepared  by  causing  the 
vapor  to  come  in  contact  with  steam  in  a  large 
recover.  It  is  thus  entirely  washed  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
condensed  into  an  impalpable  powder.  Its  ex- 
treme fineness  appears  to  give  it  more  activity 
as  a  medicine  than  is  possessed  by  the  calomel 
obtained  by  levigation  and  elutriation. — ^In  the 
use  of  calomel  as  a  medicine,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  its  liability  to  generate 
corrosive  sublimate  by  decomposition.  This 
effect  may  be  produced  by  bitter  almonds  or 
cherry-laurel  water,  or  any  other  substance  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid,  being  administered 
^multaneously  with  it.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  pro- 
duces the  same  effects,  as  also,  to  some  degree, 
the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammoni- 
tan.  It  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths.  Oalomel  is  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  of  the  mercurial  preparations, 
though  the  homoeopathists  and  some  other  medi- 
cal innovators  r^ect  it.  It  is  employed  as  a 
purgative,  operatmg  chiefly  upon  the  liver  by 
stimulating  iU  secretory  functions.  Being  slow 
in  its  action^  and  liable  to  salivate  if  too  long 
retained,  it  is  usually  administered  with  some 
other  cathartic  It  is  also  given  as  a  remedy 
for  worms,  and  as  an  alterative  in  derangement 
of  the  liver  in  small  doses  administered  once  in 
24  or  48  hours.  In  yellow  and  malignant  bilious 
fevers,  violent  dysentery,  and  malignant  cholera^ 
it  has  been  effectually  administer^  in  repeated 
doses  of  20  grains  or  more  each.  This  use  of  it 
is  much  approved  in  hot  climates,  though  not 
so  well  adapted  to  colder  latitudes. 

0AL0NN£,0hakle8  Albxandbsdx,  aFrench 
statesman,  bom  in  1784^  at  Douay,  died  Oct.  80, 
1802,  in  Paris.  Belonging  to  a  good  fiimily  he 
was  appointed  to  several  judidal  offices,  in 
which  he  gave  evidence  of  quickness  of  mind, 
boldness  of  conduct,  and  easy  conscience.  This 
became  especially  apparent  in  the  prosecution 
against  La  Ohalotais,  attorney-general  of  Brit- 
tany, in  which  he  played  a  part  neither  just  nor 
honorable.  But  he  had  meanwhile  secured  the 
favor  of  influential  persons,  such  as  the  count 
of  Vergennesi  searetary  for  foreign  afOurs,  and 
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ingratiated  himself  with  the  seoond  broQur 
of  the  king,  the  count  of  Artois.    He  hadim* 
pressed  them  with  such  a  high  catinioa  of  bis 
political  talent  and  financial  capacity,  tbattkj 
judged  him  the  only  man  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  Nedker  himself  had  only 
succeeded  in  postponing.    He  was  ooDaeqaeot- 
ly,  in  1788,  appointed  comptroUer-general  of 
finance.    His  first  acts  seemed  fully  to  joatii^ 
the  anticipations  of  his  protectors;  money  was 
abundant  in  the  treasury;   Calonne  showed 
himself  ready  to  gratify  the  most  extravagant 
wishes  of  the  queen  and  Uie  princes;  no  comp- 
troller had  ever  been  so  popular  among  the 
courtiers;  and  consequently  none  was  reputed 
so  skilful.     But  this  seeming  prosperity  had 
been  procured,  not  by  fostering  true  wealidi 
in  the  nation,  but   by  ^e  dexterous  man- 
agement of  extraordinary  resouroes,  the  fre- 
quent and  at  first  sucoessfid  negotiAtioa  of 
loans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  branches  of 
the  revenue.    Such  a  flystem,  the  only  conse- 
quence of  which  was  to  increase  the  deficit 
at  a  fearful  rate,  could  not  last  long.  The  hour 
of  reckoning  came.    Oalonne,  bdng  at  his  wita* 
end,  resolved  to  adopt  the  desperate  means 
of  summoning  an  assembly  of  notables.  The 
session  opened  Feb.  2,  1787;  the  comptroller 
came  out  with  his  wonted  boldness,  unravelled 
the  difficulties  of  th^  situation,  acknowledging 
that  within  the  last  few  years  the  loans  bad 
amounted  to  1,260,000,000  livres,  while  the 
annual  deficit  had  increased  to  115,000,000, 
and   declared   that  the  only  remedy  was  to 
reform  altogether  the  financnal  system  by  ex- 
tending the  taxes  over  the  property  of  the 
nobles  and  dergy.    These  astounding  disclo- 
sures, coming  from  such  a  man,  feU  Bke  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  court;  a  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  against  Oalonne,  whom  the  king  at  once 
dismissed  from  office  and  exiled  to  Lorraioe. 
He  afterwtfd  removed  to  En^and,  where  he 
wrote  several  memoirs  justificative  of  his  ad- 
ministration;  but  he  had  to  contend  again^ 
Necker  and  several  other  able  financiers,  and 
could  not  but  come  out  second  best    His  repu- 
tation for  ability  was  not,  however,  entirely 
ruined^  and  he  afterward  became  a  most  active 
agent  of  the  French  hmigrtB  at  Ooblentz.   As 
an  adviser  of  his  protector,  the  count  of  A^ 
tois,  he  now  evinced  the  same  boldne^  and 
ingenuity,  but  also  the  same  levity,  as  in  his 
former  life.    He  ultimately  separated  in  disgos^ 
from  his  party,  and  asked  from  the  first  consol, 
Bonaparte,   permission  to    return  to  iVance. 
This  was  granted  but  death  overtook  him  s 
few  weeks  after  his  returou 

OALORIO  (Lat  eahr^  heat),  thenamefonner- 
ly  applied  to  an  imaginary  material  substance, 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
heat.  As  now  used,  it  is  synonymous  with 
TTicAT  which  see 

CALORIMETER  (Lat.  oofcr,  beat,  Gr.  /**t/)o», 
measure),  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  heat  in  bodies.  The  first  used  for 
this  purpose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisier  and 
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Laplaoe,  and  wasdireoted  to  detennining  th^e 

oomptftttiTe  otuintitj  of  heat  developed  by  the 
eomoMon  of  definite  amoonts  of  fdel.    The 
oombostion  of  this  was  eflbcted  in  a  cylinder, 
wbleli  was  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled 
aroond  widi  poonded  ice.    Another  outer  cyl- 
inder of  aU  ak>  contained  ice,  which  preyented 
that  in  the  middle  cylinder  from  being  affected 
bj  the  eztemai  temperatore.    The  heat  from 
the  innermost  yeesel  caused  the  ice  to  melt  in  the 
cylinder  next  to  it,  and  the  water  thos  pro- 
daoed  ran  off  through  a  pipe  passmg  through 
the  bottom.    Every  pound  of  this  they  calcu- 
lated represented  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  a  pound  of  water  from  SS""  F.  to  185% 
or  108  lbs.  ono   degree.     Frevostaye,    De- 
suns,  Begnanlt,  and  others,  subsequently  cor- 
rected this  calculation,  proving  that  the  heat 
which  mdtB  one  pound  of  ice  will  nuse  the 
same  qoanti^  of  water  to  142^.    The  practical 
applicsiion  of  this  principle,  however,  did  not 
giVe  correct  results,  all  Ihe  water  not  leaving 
the  ice.   Romford  introduced  a  better  method 
ly  sabstitutii^  water  for  the  ice,  and  ascer- 
taining by  a  delicate  thermometer  the  increase 
of  temnerature  in  a  definite  wei^t  of  this, 
caused  bjr  theabsorption  of  the  caloric    It  was 
on  this  principle  that  the  improved  apparatus  of 
Fayre  and^berman,  made  use  of  in  their  exper- 
imental was  founded.    The  innermost  vessel,  of 
giit  sheet  brass,  ahaped  like  a  fl»isk,  was  sunk, 
except  its  projecting  neck,  in  a  cylinder  of  sil^ 
Tered  shoet  copper  containing  water,  which 
was  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder,  the  space  be- 
tireen  them  all  aroond,  and  at  top  and  bottom, 
being  jQlled  with  swan's-down.    Both  cvlinders 
were  covered  with  lids  provided  with  aper- 
tores  for  the  insertion  of  tubes  and  thermome- 
ters.  One  of  these  tubes,  entering  the  flask 
aear  the  bottom,  served  to  convey  oxygen  gas 
for  snpporting  combustion.    The  gaseous  pro- 
ducts passed  into  another  tube,  which,  emerg- 
ing fbm  the  shoulder  of  the  flask,  bent  over. 
^d  paadng  through   the  water,  was   coiled 
SFonnd  under  the  flask  like  the  worm  of  the 
stuL   It  then  passed  up  through  the  top  to  a 
g&someter  or  an  absorbing  apparatus.    A  flatme- 
taliic  rin^  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  water 
cylinder,  Jay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  aivd 
^ing  provided  wiih  a  rod  for  a  handle  which 
passed  up  through  the  top,  it  could  be  moved 
ap  and  down,  to  thus  equalize  the  temperature 
throa^ont  the  liquid.    The  gases  to  be  tested 
vere  mtroduced  into  the  flask  by  a  small  tube 
catering  its  neck  and  turning  up  at  the  bottom 
to  form  the  jet.    8(^d  bodies  were  suspended 
b^  fine  platinum  wires ;  liquids  were  burned  in 
^^oaHcapsuks,  or  in  lamps  with  asbestus  wicks ; 
cbaroool  was  laid  on  a  sieve-like  shel^  the 
oxygen  coining  up  through  it.    Thermometers 
latrodoced  into  the  water  indicated  its  increase 
of  temperature. — ^For    ascertaining  the   heat 
S^^enited  where  no  gases  are  evolved,  these 
<^ist8  enQ>Iq7ed  a  ^ass  ^obe  filled  with 
^^tairy,  and  having  a  tobe  inserted  so  as  to 
boid,  near  the  centre  <Kf  the  globe,  the  sub- 


'ataaoes  to  be  tested.  The  globe  wag  provided 
with  a  spout  like  that  from  a  tea-kettle,  and  in 
the  top  of  this  was  inserted  a  thermometer 
tube,  whichf  bent  at  right  angles,  served  on 
its  horizontal  limb  to  measure  we  expansion  of 
the  merouiy. 

CALOBIMOTOR  (Lat  eaXor,  heat,  and  mcveo^ 
to  move),  that  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  by 
which  its  plates,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 
size,  are  made  to  evolve  an  intense  degree  of 
heat,  making  metallic  wires  red  hot,  and  igniting 
inflammable  bodies.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  made  with  this  otjject^  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  and  was  described  by  him 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  academy  of  natural 
science^  Philadelphia^  and  also  published  in  the 
^American  Journal  of  Science^'  (1^18),  voL  i. 
p.  413.    Bee  BxjksiiBre,  and  also  £l]bijibo-dt* 

NAMIOS. 

OALOYIUS,  AnRAHAif  (German,  Oixov),  a 
German  Lutheran  divine,  bom  Aug.  16,  1613, 
at  Mobrungen,  in  Prussia,  died  in  Wittenberg, 
Feb.  25, 1686.  He  was  rector  at  Dantzic,  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  engaged 
m  numerous  theological  controversies,  conduct^ 
ed  with  much  intemperance  on  each  side ;  was 
a  rigid  adherent  of  his  sect^  and  opposed  the 
Sodnians,  and  also  the  conciliatory  views  of 
George  Galiztus,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  name  of  Syncretism. 

OALOTERS,  or  Caloobbi  (Gr.  koKw  ycp«y, 
a  handsome  old  manX  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
tbe  order  of  St  BasiUus.  Their  principal  con* 
vents  are  on  Kount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  famUy,  who 
find  there  excellent  teaching,  and  a  reputable 
mode  of  life.  The  pupils  not  only  r^  the 
Greek  fathers,  but  other  Christian  writings ; 
and  those  who  desire  it.  receive  a  system* 
atio  course  of  theological  instruction.  The 
regular  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  is  gene- 
rally recruited  here.  Those  who  prefer  monflft< 
tic  life  are  bound  to  celibacy,  to  abstain  from 
meat,  and  observe  4  lents  in  the  year,  beside 
other  fasts.  They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a 
belt  and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.  This  is 
also  the  costume  of  the  secular  detgy,  except  a 
white  band  round  tbe  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
Some  convents  of  Oaloyera  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Morea;  but  they  are,  in  point  of  learning 
and  discipline,  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
north.  Among  the  Oaloyers,  beside  those  who 
live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets,  who 
prefer  dwelling  alone,  or  With  1  or  2  compan- 
ions, in  hermitages;  and  recluses,  who  live  in 
grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  furnished  to  them 
by  the  monasteries.  There  are  also  convento 
of  female  Oaloyers. 

0 ALPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib* 
raltar^  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spmn,  the  northern 
of  the  2  hills  called  b  v  the  ancients  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 
the  AiHcan  coast,  was  Abyla,  the  southern  pillar. 

OALPEE,  or  Ealpsb,  a  town  of  Britbh  In- 
dia, in  the  district  of  Bundelcund.  presidency 
of  J^eogal,  situated  on  the  right  tMOik  of  the 
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Jamna,  45  miles  B.  W.  of  Oawnpoor.  It  is  a 
large,  popnlouB,  but  ill-bnilt  town,  with  a  fort 
commaDoing  the  passage  of  the  river,  adyoii- 
tageouslj  situated,  but  of  no  great  strength. 
The  town  was  once  a  pLice  of  more  note  than 
at  present,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  mint.  It  is 
atili  an  important  depot  for  the  cotton  trade 
of  Bnndeloond,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufao- 
ture  of  remarkably  fine  refined  sugar.  Paoer- 
making  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Top. 
in  1858,  21,812. — Galpee  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  by  a  sover- 
eign of  Oambay.  After  passing  through  many 
hands,  it  was  taken  from  the  Mahrattas  by  the 
British  in  1778,  was  subsequently  relinquished, 
and  in  1802  was  again  acquired  by  the  East 
India  company  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  It 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Kana  Govind 
Bao,  jaghiredar  of  Jaloun,  who  refused  to  give 
it  up  to  the  British,  and  was  accordingly  be- 
sieged, and  finally  forced  into  submission.  In 
1857  it  became  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
disafi^eoted  sepoys,  and  by  the  spring  of  1858  an 
army  of  mutineers,  said  to  be  10,000  strong,  had 
assembled  there  under  the  command  of  the 
rajah  of  Jhansi  and  several  other  native  princes. 
Bir  Hugh  Rose  marched  against  them  from 
Jhansi,  ^y  26,  defeated  a  force  of  7,000  sta- 
tioned on  the  road  to  oppose  him.  and  reaching 
Oalpee,  captured  it  after  some  hard  fighting. 
The  sepoys  took  to  flight,  were  pursued,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  a 
numlMor  of  elephants,  and  guns,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  By  the  accounts,  how- 
ever, whidi  left  Calcutta  by  the  mail  of  J  une  8, 
the  rebels  were  reported  to  have  routed  the  for- 
ces of  Bindia,  and  to  have  marched  on  Gwalior. 
OALPUBNIUB,  Trrus  Julius,  a  Latin  pas- 
toral  poet,  born  in  Sicily,  lived  near  the  end 
of  the  8d  century;  11  edogaes  have  come 
down  bearing  his  name.  The  efforts  of  Qerman 
scholars  to  know  more  than  this  have  resulted 
in  several  different  plausible,  but  imaginary, 
lives  of  tbd  poet;  and  in  one  instance  he  has 
been  blotted  out  fi^m  history,  and  a  certain  Ber- 
▼anus  mentioned  by  Juvenid  substituted  in  his 

Slace.  His  eclogues,  too,  have  been  variously 
ivided  and  distributed  between  himself  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  copyists.  There  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  between  these  eclogues 
and  those  of  Yirffil. 

OALTAGIBOKE,  or  CALATAGiBOiinB  (per- 
baps  the  anc.  Calata  Eieranis\  a  city  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Oatania;  pop.  21,700.  It  is 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  suburbs 
covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  commercial  towns  on  the 
island.  Its  inhabitants  excel  in  all  the  useful 
arts,  and  many  of  them  find  empbyment  in 
the  potteries  and  cotton  factories  of  the  place. 
There  are  several  churches,  convents,  and  a 
royal  college.  The  town  was  fortified  by  the 
Saracens,  and  taken  firom  them  by  the  Genoese. 
Boger  Guisoard  granted  it  many  privileges. 
CALTANIBETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital 


CALVADOS 

of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  dtoated  in 
a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salso, 
65  m.  S.  E.  of  Palermo ;  pop.  over  16,000.  It 
is  well  built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  ahaod- 
some  square,  and  several  fine  edifices.  In  its 
vicinity  are  several  jets  of  hydrogen  gas,  uid 
extensive  sulphur  works. 

CALTROP,  a  kind  of  thistie  which  grows  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  is  troublesome  to  the 
feet  of  cattie. — ^In  military  tactics,  an  inni  ia- 
strument  with  four  points,  so  formed,  that, 
however  thrown,  one  will  always  project  up- 
ward. They  are  used  to  prevent  the  onset  of 
cavalry. 

CALTUBA,  a  seaport  town  in  theS.W.  psrt 
of  Ceylon,  about  28  miles  S.  £.  from  Colombo. 
It  has  a  brisk  trade,  especially  with  Hsdras  sod 
the  Coromandel  coast,  and  contains  a  chapel  and 
school  established  by  Wesleyan  misnonaries. 

CALUMET,  a  kind  of  pipe,  the  qymbol  of 
peace  among  the  American  T^^^i^""-  The  bowl 
is  made  of  a  soft  marble,  and  the  stem  is  usually 
a  long  reed  adorned  with  feathers  and  hiero- 
glyphic figures  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
owner.  The  calumet  is  introduced  upon  all 
important  occasions  when  Indian  chiefe  meek 
together,  or  meet  with  whites.  It  is  fiM  not 
only  with  tobacco,  but  with  the  leaves  of  n- 
rious  other  plants,  and  is  passed  round  for  every 
member  of  the  company  to  take  a  few  whifb. 
To  receive  the  calumet  when  thus  passed  signi- 
fies that  the  terms  proposed  are  aooepted. 

CALUMET,  an  eastern  ooun^  of  Wisoooao, 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Winnebago  lake; 
area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 8,^81*  The  bQ'- 
face  is  mountainous,  a  high  ridge  running  afiio« 
the  county  nearly  parallel  wiu  the  lake.  The 
soil  yields  excellent  crops  of  com,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  hay.  Timber  is  abundant,  and 
pasturage  is  good.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  7,827  bushels  of  wheat,  8,428  of  oats,  10,; 
632  of  Indian  com,  8,887  of  barley,  9,116  of 
potatoes,  846  tons  of  hay,  and  21,688  poundsof 
butter.  There  were  4  saw  mills,  8  churches, 
and  178  pupila  attending  public  schools.  0^ 
ganized  in  1842.    Capital,  Chfltonu  , 

CALUMICE,  or  Calttmet  Bivxb,  rises  in  U 
Porto  CO.,  Indiana,  flows  westward  into  IlliiK)ia) 
and  there  divides;  one  of  its  branches  enters 
Lake  Michigan,  the  other  makes  a  bend,  raus 
eastward  parallel  with  its  former  course,  ana 
only  8  or  4  miles  north  of  it,  recrosses  the  In- 
diana boundary,  and  diachaigea  its  watera  into 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Lake  oo. 

CALVADOS,  a  maritime  department  of 
France,  divided  into  6  arrondiasements:  Oa^ 
Falaise,  Bayeux,  Vire,  Liaienx,  and  Pont  F  £ve- 
que,  bordering  on  the  English  channel,  and  ae> 
riving  ito  name  from  a  long  reef  of  rooksoi 
its  coast.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Ome,  but  none 
of  them  IS  navigable  for  any  oonaiderable  ezteot 
inhmd.  The  dimato  is  rather  cold  and  moist; 
the  surface,  which  in  some  parts  is  intoiseoted 
by  elevated  hills,  possesses  fine  plains  and  beaa- 
tiM  valleys,  among  which  that  of  Aqge  is  oel- 
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ebnted.  Igrieoltiire  is  in  nn  advanoed  state, 
ihen  IxBiog  a  large  sarplns  of  wheat  for  exporta- 
tion; the  crops  of  barley,  rye.  and  backwheat 
STB  ooDfliderable,  but  that  of  oats  is  insaffi* 
dent  for  home  consomption.  Ezoellent  iq>ples 
sre  cultivated  everywhere,  principally  to  make 
dder,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
ootmtiy.  Few,  if  any,  departments  of  Fiance 
canoompetewiihthisin  live  stock.  The  horses 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  France.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  valleys  for  the 
narketBof  Paris,  Bonen,  and  Oaen.  Somemanu' 
•  ftctores  are  saooessfdUy  carried  on,  especially 
lace;  many  hands  are  also  occimied  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool;  there 
are,  beside,  lactones  of  ontleiy,  hardware,  earth- 
enware, pi^er  mills,  to.  The  total  value  of 
the  raw  material  conenmed  averages  abont 
$10,000,000,  and  of  the  mannftctored  articles, 
$13,000,000  anniiany,  giving  employment  to 
about  20,000  persona,  whose  average  daily 
wages  are  about  (Scents  for  men,  25  cents  for 
women,  and  17  cents  for  children.  The  mack- 
erel and  herring  fisheries  are  eztenrively  carried 
on  along  the  coast.  Although  deslitnte  of  good 
porta,  this  department  has  a  oraaderable  ex* 
port  trade  with  several  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  mostly  carried  on 
thnmrii  Havre.  Area,  2,146  sq.  m. :  pop.  in 
1866,i78,m. 

OALVAERT,  or  Oaltabt,  Diostsiub,  sur- 
named  Diohisio  FzAiooirGo.  a  painter  of  the 
Boktgnese  school,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1656, 
died  in  Bologna  in  1619.  Ho  had  a  school  in 
Bologna,  ihrchged  by  pupils,  indiuding  Goido, 
Alboino,  and  Domenichino. 

CALVARY  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He- 
brew  word  Golgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a 
skull)  was,  1,900  years  ago,  a  pebbly  and  arid 
little  hill  on  the  north  of  J eruiudem,  just  out- 
side of  the  walls.  It  was  a  tradition  that  Adam 
vas  bnried  therei,  and  that  Abraham  led  thiti^er 
his  son  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  was  the 
plaee  of  public  execution  among  the  Jews,  and 
alaige  Tsoant  space  was  left  between  the  mount 
ttd  the  wan  of  the  town  for  the  presehce  of 
^leotators.  The  other  rides  of  the  eminence 
vere  occupied  by  gardens.  Oalvary  was  the 
sttoe  of  the  cnicifizion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
My  was  laid  in  a  sepidchre  prepared  in  a  gar- 
^  near  by,  which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Ari-» 
iDslhea,  a  secret  diseiple.  Since  that  time  the 
to  of  this  refpoa  has  much  changed.  Nei* 
th^  agriculture  nor  trade  flourishes  in  the  vi- 
<3i%.  Titus  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Hadrian  demolished  the  city  itself:  The 
Jjtter,  widiing  to  blot  firom  the  Jewish  mind 
the  traditions  of  their  sacred  places,  erected  a 
sUtoe  of  Jujnter  upon  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
of  Venus  upon  the  summit  of  Oalvary.  But 
vithin  two  centuries  these  were  overthrown, 
^  the  place  of  the  latter  occupied  by  the 
ttnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  the  wars  of 
tbe  Kohammedans  ana  the  crusaders  this  was 
i^epeatedly  destroyed  and  nmlaced;  and  while 
the  mount  waa  oooopied  by  the  Ohristian%  they 


erected  the  stately  temple,  the  walls  of  which 
still  remain. 

CALYEBT,  a  southern  county  of  Maryland, 
on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  bay;  area,  260  sq. 
m.  The  Patuxent  river  forms  its  western  boun- 
dary, and  empties  into  the  bay  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling; 
the  soil  is  good,  and  much  improved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  marl,  which  ia  found  here  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  8,109,268  lbs.  of  tobacco,  861,890  bushela 
of  Indian  com,  67,489  of  wheat,  and  28,644  of 
oats.  There  were  26  grist  mills,  1  saw  mOI, 
11  churches,  and  876  pupils  attending  publio 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1664,  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  family  to  which  Lord 
Baltimore  belonged.  Pop.  in  1860,  9,646,  of 
whom  4,486  were  slaves.  Cfq>ital,  iSrince  Fred- 
erick. 

CALYEBT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Eng> 
lish  fiunily,  descended  firom  an  ancient  and 
noble  house  of  the  same  name  in  Flanders,  and 
connected  for  several  generations  with  the  co- 
lonial historv  of  Maryland. — Sir  Gbobos  Cal* 
VBBT,  the  first  baron  of  Baltimore,  bom  at 
Elpling  in  Yorkshire,  about  1682,  died  hi  Lon- 
don, April  16, 1682.  He  graduated  at  Oxford 
in  1697,  when  but  16  years  old.  Accordiog  to 
the  custom  of  the  time  with  peraons  of  rank, 
he  was  sent  abroad  to  travel  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  secretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  after- 
ward  earl  of  Salisbury.  On  Cecil's  appoint- 
ment as  lord  high  treasurer,  Calvert  still  con« 
tinned  in  hb  service.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Cecil  procured  for  Calvert  one  of  the  clerk- 
ships of  tiiet  privy  council.  He  received  the 
honors  of  Imighthood  in  1617,  and  James  L 
appears  to  have  always  held  a  niffh  opmion  of 
mm.  At  length  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  2 
secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1620  he  was  granted 
an  annual  pension  of  £1,000.  Five  years  after 
this  time,  he  took  refuge  fh>m  the  religious  con- 
troversies which  distracted  parties,  by  joining 
the  Boman  Catholic  church ;  a  movement  which, 
however,  did  not  bring  him  into  dis&vor  With 
James.  Of  late  years  some  controvert  has 
arisen  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers^ 
in  regard  to  the  account  of  his  conversion.  At 
the  date  of  the  Avalon  charter,  he  ia  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  of  the  Protestant  fi&ith. 
but  says  Fuller,  in  his  <'  Worthies  of  England,'^ 
when  he  resigned  his  post  of  secretary  of  state 
in  1624,  *^he  fireeiy  confessed  to  the  king  that 
he  was  then  become  a  Boman  Catholic."  This 
passage  ib  the  chief  authority  for  his  conver- 
sion;  but  those  who  disbelieve  the  story  of  Cal- 
vert's change  of  creed,  maintain  that  the  author 
of  the  '^  Worthies"  has  not  sufSdent  ground  for 
his  statement,  and  in  short  that  Calvert  was 
never  converted  at  all,  having  always  been  a 
Catholic  They  base  their  arguments  on  the 
Act  that  he  settled  his  colony  in  Newfoundland 
in  1621,  he  having  a  wish,  according  to  Oldmix- 
on  and  Bozman,  to  found  an  asylum  for  perse- 
cuted Catholics,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
been  a  Catholic  then,  8  years  before  the  date 
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aa^gned  by  Fuller.  They  farther  assert  that 
his  12  obildren  were  all  brought  np  in  the  Oath- 
olio  faith,  no  reoord  whatever  of  their  oonyer- 
don  ezistiiig,  and  his  marriajse  with  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Mynne  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  granddanghter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  of 
Durance,  in  Enfield,  Mddlesex,  having  taken 
place  In  ld04-'5.  Their  strongest  arguments, 
however,  are  the  repeated  dedarations  of  the 
king  against  Oatholics,  those  who  were  apos- 
tates from  Protestantism  &]lhig  under  his  se- 
verest displeasure.  In  his  speech  dc^vered  at 
Whitehall  on  the  opening  of  pariiament  in  14^09, 
he  says,  ^*I  divide  aU  my  subjects  that  are  pa* 
pistB  into  2  ranks :  either  old  papists  that  were 
80  brought  up  in  times  of  popery,  and  those 
that  be  younger  in  vears,  yet  have  never  drunk 
in  other  milk;  or  else  such  as  do  become  apos- 
tates, having  once  been  of  our  profession  and 
have  foxvaken  the  truth.  ....  £*or  the  former 
sort,  I  pity  them,  but  if  they  be  good  and  quiet 
subjects,  I  hate  not  their  persons.  But  as  for 
these  apostates,  who  I  know  must  be  the  great- 
est haters  of  their  own  sect,  I  confess  I  can 
never  show  any  favorable  countenance  toward 
them ; "  and  in  1616,  in  his  star  chamber 
ch,  he  savs :  '*  I  can  love  the  person  of  a  pa- 
,  being  otherwise  a  good  man  and  honestly 
1,  never  having  known  any  other  religion ; 
but  the  person  of  an  apostate  pi^ist  I  hate.''  In 
spite  of  such  sentiments  Calvert  always  retain- 
ed the  king's  regard.  Catholic  writers,  howev- 
er, insist  upon  the  conversion,  and  bring  for- 
ward testimony  in  turn  to  support  their  asser- 
tions. The  kinff  retained  Calvert  in  the  privy 
council,  althougn  he  resigned  his  place  as  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  in  1625  he  was  elevated  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Balti- 
more, in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland.  Cal- 
vert had  long  been  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
planting  colonial  establishments  in  America,  and 
obtained  a  patent  ih>m  King  James  which  created 
him  sole  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  part  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  and  with  all  the  riffhts  and 
privileges  of  nobility.  To  this  place,  which  was 
styled  Feiryhind,  he  sent  a  colonv  in  1621,  and 
he  spent  of  his  own  fortune  fuU  £25,000  in 
building  warehouses  and  granaries,  as  well  as  a 
superb  mansion  for  his  own  accommodation. 
He  followed  in  1625,  about  the  time  of  Einff 
James's  death,  but  was  completely  disappointed 
with  Newfoandland,  the  climate  proving  too  se- 
vere for  English  constitutions,  and  the  soil  too 
rugged  to  be  worked  with  profit.  After  renunn- 
ing  a  few  years^  he  abandoned  the  oolony  and 
sought  a  more  genial  clime.  In  1628  he  visited 
the  Virginia  setdements  and  explored  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesap^Mike  bay,  dcaighting  in  ita 
magnificent  expanse  and  noble  tributaries,  and  in 
the  delicious  dimate  and  the  naturallv  fortUe 
lands  of  that  fear  region.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
and  its  rivers  abounded  with  fish  and  wild  fowl, 
and  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds. 
A  tradition  exists  to  this  day  in  Maryland,  that 
Lord  Baltimore  was  charmed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  oriole  (j^hiMtef  BaUimore)  giving 


it  his  name,  and  choosing  its  brilliant  blade  and 
oranffe  plumage  for  his  nvery.    Bat  the  recep- 
tion he  met  in  the  Virginia  colony  was  by  no 
means  cordial;  there  the  church  of  England 
party  had  foU  sway,  and  the  authorities  teQde^ 
ed  to  him  the  oath  of  supremacy,  wbioh  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  he  could  not  take,  and  in  bis 
disappointment  it  is  supposed  that  he  formedthe 
plan  of  obtfdning  a  new  diarter  firom  Charles  L, 
and  seeking  to  plant  a  colony  in  a  more  south* 
emlatitnde.   From  1628  to  1682,  little  is  known 
respecting  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  is  snppofied 
to  have  returned  to  the  settlmnent  in  Newfonnd-  • 
land,  as  history  rdates  that  he  rendered  serrioe 
in  the  war  then  carried  on  between  Endand  and 
France,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  20.«dl 
of  fishing  vessels  (those  of  Newfoundland  at 
the  time  being  upward  of  260  in  number),  af- 
ter they  had  ti^  captured  by  a  French  sqnad- 
ron.    He  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  latter 
year  applied  to  the  king  for  a  renewal  of  hia 
former  charter,  with  the  privilege  oi  a  nen  loea^ 
tion,  and  his  petition  was  acceded  to.   6t«pB 
were  taken  toward  the  drawing  of  the  papers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  draft  of  the  char- 
ter "  was  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimora 
himseli^  although  it  was  finally  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  his  son."    The  territory  granted  was 
that  which  now  forms  the  states  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  but  Lord  Baltimore  died  before 
the  papers  could  be  duly  executed.    Thon^ 
anxious  for  the  hereditary  privileges  of  no- 
bility,   the   character  of   Cfidvert   will  ever 
shine  as  ibat  of  one  who  cheri^ed  liberty  of 
oonsdence.    In   this  respect  he*  was  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  general   bigotry  of  his  time, 
and  his  memory  is  accordingly  revered,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Marvland,  but  by  aD 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.    A  complete  life  of  b)rd 
Baltimore  is  now  (1868)  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion by  Mr.  Sebastian  F.  Streeter  of  Baltimore.-- 
Cxciuim,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  2d 
baron  of  Baltimore,  bom  in  1628.  died  ia  1676. 
On  June  20, 1682,  the  charter  which  had  been 
intended  for  his  fi&ther  was  executed  for  hm 
by  the  command  of  Charles  I.    It  conristed  of 
28  sections,  the  4th  of  which  conferred  on  Lord 
Baltimore  and  his  heirs  forever,  absolute  owner- 
ship of  the  territory  granted,  and  also  certain 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  like  those  dariTed 
from  the  middle  ages  and  continued  in  the  fvxt 
ilies  of  the  most  powerftd  nobilil^.    The  man- 
ner in  which  this  design  of  ftatenlng  upon  the 
oolony  the  institutions  of  the  fbndai  aystem  ^ 
defeated,  forms  a  very  interesting  feature  in  w 
early  history  of  Maryland.    The  name  first  in- 
tended fbr  Uie  colony  was  Oreecentia,  but  Uary- 
land  was  adopted  instead,  in  compliment  to  the 

2ueen,  Henrietta  Maria.  The  reiAtions  which 
lalvert  as  proprietor  bore  to  his  sovereign  ere 
expressed  in  the  charter  in  the  obscure  langnago 
of  such  instrumentB  in  that  age,  but  its  meaning 
iS)  that  by  the  annual  pavment  of  2  Indian 
arrows.  Lord  Baltimore  acknowledges  that  the 
original  title  to  the  land  is  atillin  the  poflsesaon 
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of  ibe  kiag^  and  tbat  tiie  soil  gnnted  to 

him  yet  belongs  to  the  Britiah  empire.    Entire 

exemption  from  taxation   was   oonoeded  to 

the  ookmiatS)  the  very  point  which,  a  oen« 

ixay  flod  a  half  later,  led  to  the  American 

lerolation.    Lord  BaltinK»*e  did  not  emiffrate 

to  Amerio%  bat  gave  the  management  of  the 

eolony  to  his  brother. — ^Lbokabd,  brother  of 

the  preceding,  first   governor  of  Maryland. 

died  Jane  0,  1647.     For  some  reason  Lord 

Bfdtimove  decided  not  to  go  in  person  to  plant 

the  Maryland  colony,  and  his  brother  Leonard 

wsB  aooordingly  donated  to  oondnot  the  expedi- 

tioQ.   lh»  first  emigration  took  place  in  1688, 

IS  yean  after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to 

Plymoath,  and  consisted  of  about  200  persons. 

AaungtlMmwereS  Jesoits,  oneof  whom,  Father 

Whiter  oorrefiponded  with  the  superior  of  his 

order  in  fiome.     A  copy  of  his  letters  has 

reoeotly  been  obtained,  and  althongfa  princi- 

psliy  relatiDg  to  the  work  of  the  mission  amonff 

the  Indiana,  they  oontain  an  interesting  and 

antheotio  aoooont  of  the  first  settlement  in 

Maryland.    On  Nov.  22,  1638,  the  Maryland 

pilgrims  sailed  from  Oowes^  Isle  of  Wight,  in 

2  small  vessels :  the  Ark,  a  ship  of  800  tons. 

and  the  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's  pinnace,  oi 

about  60  tons.     They  sailed  by  way  of  the 

Canary  islands,  and  wero  8  months  upon  the 

voyage^  althongh  they  were  at  sea  only  7  weeks 

and  2  dsys.    They  sofiTered  considerably  from 

bad  weather,  and  Father  White  says  ^4t  seemed 

as  if  all  the  spirits  of  storms,  and  the  evil  and 

loaiignantgeniiof  Maryland,  had  come  forth  in 

battle  array  against  ns.**    From  the  Canaries 

they  steered  for  Barbadoes,  and  after  touching 

tbere  and  at  1  or  2  of  the  neighboring  islands, 

tbey  reached  Point  Oomfort  m  VirgLoia,  Feb. 

H  168i.    Here  tiiey  were  entertained  for  some 

days,  and  on  March  8  sailed  up  the  Ohesapeake 

and  into  the  Potomac,  binding  at  an  island  which 

the^  called  St.  Cttement's,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 

month,  ^the  day  of  Annunciation  of  the  Holy 

Viigin  Mary,  offered  in  this  island,  for  the  first 

time  in  this  region  of  the  world,  the  sacrifice  of 

the  mass.''    A  lam  cross  hewn  from  a  tree 

was  then  setup,  and  *'  we  raised  it  a  trophy  to 

OiaisX  the  Savicmr,  humbly  ciianting  on  bexuded 

fattes,and  with  deep  emotion,  the  litany  of  the 

^!ns».^   Ph)oeeding  from  this  island  about  9 

Wqm  toward  the  north,  they  entered  a  river 

vhieh  they  called  St.  Georae's.    '^Two  bays 

appear  at  its  DMmtb,  capable  of  containing  800  of 

^  largest  ahipe.    One  of  the  bays  we  conse- 

cnted  to  QL  George,  the  other  more  inland  to 

the  Blessed  Viigin  Mary.    We  landed  on  the 

ri(^  bank,  and  having  advanced  about  1.000 

psoas  from  the  shore,  we  gave  the  name  of  St. 

Mary  to  the  intended  ci^.^'    Appropriate  reli- 

pxm  and  military  ceremonies  accompanied  the 

tet  of  taking  possession,   March  27,   1684: 

the  men  woe  dntwn  up  on  the  shore  and  fired 

voQeys  of  mwketry,  while  the  cannon  answered 

<nmi  the  ahipa.    Of  this  city  of  St.  Mary's  at 

the  present  day  scax^ie  a  trace  remains,  and  by 

A  stranger  even  its  site  would  be  unnoticed. 


While  the  missionaries  were  making  friends  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  found  much  to  har- 
ass him.  Before  his  arrival,  Kent  idand  in  the 
Ohesapeake  bay,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Lord  Baltimore's  province,  had  been  occupied 
by  a  certain  William  Clayborne,  and  this  man 
was  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  Calvert  dur- 
ing his  whole  life.  When  the  patent  was  made 
out  for  Lord  Baltimore,  Kent  island  became  a 
part  of  Maryland,  andClaybomeowed  allegiance 
to  Calvert  as  proprietary.  It  seems  that  his 
character  as  a  bold,  unscrupulous  man  was 
known  to  Lord  Baltimore  before  the  colonists 
sailed  from  England,  and  the  proprietary  had 
issued  orders  that  if  he  attempted  to  resist 
the  authority  of  his  brother  Leonard,  he  should 
be  seized  and  punished.  Clayborne,  however, 
did  not  wait  for  any  summons  to  surrender,  but 
declared  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 
settiers  at  St.  Mary*&  There  is  abundimt  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  abetted  in  his  designs  by 
the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 
looked  with  an  evil  and  jealous  eye  on  the  col- 
ony of  Maryland.  Clayborne  fitted  oat  an 
armed  pinnace,  manned  by  14  men,  and  on 
April  28, 1635.  his  force  engaged  2  other  pin< 
naces  prepared  by  Gov.  Calvert  to  resist  his 
aggression.  Claybome's  vessel  was  captured, 
witli  a  loss  of  several  men,  and  he  himself  fied 
to  Virnnia,  whence  he  was  deported  to  Eng- 
land. In  1688  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  which  how- 
ever obtained  him  nothing,  and  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  where,  to  his  mortification,  he  found 
that  the  governor  and  council  of  that  colony, 
having  now  fuUy  recognized  Lord  Baltimore's 
rights,  forbade  any  one  in  their  Jarisdiotion  from 
trading  within  his  domain— Clayborne  being 
thus  now  restrained  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  very  thing  in  which  he  had  been 
formerly  encouraged.  His  property  on  Kent 
island  had,  meanwhile,  been  declared  forfeited 
by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland;  he 
petitioned  for  its  restoration,  and,  as  a  danger- 
ous rebel,  was  refused.  He  eventually  sought 
revenge,  as  we  shall  relate  in  order,  and  mean- 
while retired  to  Virginia.— As  Lord  Baltimore 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  he  was 
anziou8|^  in  planting  his  colony,  to  establish 
within  it  similar  hei«ditary  titiea  and  privileges 
to  those  which,  in  the  mother  coontry,  had 
come  down  from  the  feudal  system,  and  there- 
fore the  tenure  of  lands  in  Midland  was  at  first 
intended  to  found  an  order  of  nobility.  He  de- 
signed that  the  lands  should  be  owned  in  large 
masses^  and  the  original  conditions  of  emigration 
were  in  aocordimce  with  this  plan.  In  his  n>e- 
oial  order  of  commission  to  his  brother,  dated  at 
Portsmouth,  Aug.  8, 1686,  he  renews  these  con- 
ditions, and  had  these  provisions  been  fuUv  es- 
tablidied,  a  great  part  of  Maryland  would  have 
been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of  2,000  or  8,000 
acres  of  land,  giving  to  their  proprietors  not 
only  the  right  of  soil,  but  of  holding  courts 
leet  and  courts  baron  to  decide  upon  personal 
daima,  and  also  of  property.    These  rights  of 
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jorifldiotion  were  to  descend  firom  the  ovigi&al 
owner  to  his  heirs.  In  order,  however,  to  found 
an  aristocracy  upon  a  solid  basis  as  it  existed  in 
England,  it  was  also  necessary  to  establish 
titles,  primogeniture,  and  hereditary  legislation, 
such  as  is  pepetoated  by  a  boose  of  loi^  The 
provision  for  titles  and  dignities  had  been 
sketched  by  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  could  not 
secure  the  other  provisions  without  a  written 
constitntion,  ezprMly  enacting  all  the  features 
of  a  body  of  arirtocracy.  Beside,  in  the  charter 
itself  was  a  provision  which,  in  effect  nullified 
the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy,  masmuch 
as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only  be  made 
with  *'  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies." 
The  idea  of  founding  an  aristocracy  seems,  from 
the  very  firsts  to  have  been  of  no  effect,  as  no 
single  titie  was  ever  created,  and  none  recog- 
nized, but  that  of  the  proprietary  himself;  so 
that  in  due  time,  when  tno  country  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  England,  Maryland  was 
found  to  be  as  democratic  as  any  of  her  sister 
colonies.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  early 
manors  baronial  courts  were  held.  A  record  of 
one  is  still  preserved,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  A 
court  baron  was  held  at  the  manor  of  Bt. 
Gabriel,  on  March  7, 1656,  by  the  steward  of 
tiie  ladv  of  the  manor,  when  one  Martin  Eirk 
took  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  in  full  court  by 
delivery  of  the  said  steward,  by  the  rod,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  said  manor,  one  mes- 
suage, lying  in  the  said  manor,  by  the  yearly  rent 

of ;  and  so  the  said  Eark,  having  done  his 

fealty  to  the  lady,  was  thereof  admitted  tenant.^' 
Buch  instances  were,  however,  very  rare ;  and 
moreover,  a  difference  springing  up  between 
Lord  Baltimore  and  the  colonists,  as  to  the 
right  of  originating  laws,  many  of  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  of  1687,  among  which  were  6  re- 
lating to  manors,  never  took  effect,  and  there 
was  no  after  attempt  to  revive  uiem.  The 
manors,  in  £&ct,  intended  to  lay  tlie  foundation 
of  powerfid  fEunilies,  were  soon  subdivided,  and 
became  mere  farms  belonging  to  the  different 
descendants  of  the  original  proprietors.  The 
last  one  ceased  to  exist  in  its  entirety  with  Charles 
Oarroll  of  OarroUton,  the  latest  surviving  signer 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  a 
part  of  it  now  forms  a  fine  estate  in  the  possession 
of  his  grandson,  and  is  styled  *'  The  Manor." 
Meanwhile,  the  troubles  in  England  between  the 
king  and  parliament,  ending  in  1648  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy,  had 
great  effect  upon  Maryland  in  frustrating  the 
design  of  establishing  nobility. — ^Much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
in  regard  to  the  laws  intended  to  govern  it. 
Had  Lord  Baltimore  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, he  would  have  been  able  to  see  what  laws 
in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  were  necessary, 
and  what  were  expedient.  But,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment)  he  decided  to  remain,  so  that  the  one  who 
was  most  important  to  the  law-making  power 
was  not  to  be  communicated  with  under  8  w  4 


months^  and  it  was  soon  foond  tfast  the  legnla- 
tion  ci  the  proprietary  in  England  for  an  Ameri- 
can colony  would  npt  answer.    The  difficoltj 
was  also  increased  by  the  vague  terms  of  tha 
charter,  which  did  not  clearly  express  whether 
the  laws  were  to  be  originated  by  the  ooloDiidB 
or  the  proprietaiy.  On  tins  account,  for  sevenl 
years  me  colony  held  together  without  any  lavs 
at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarchv.  flnallyt 
Lord  Baltimore  magnanimously  wiutdrewfrom 
what  he  oonadered  his  just  rij^t,  and  conceded 
to  the  colonists  permisdon  to  fitime  their  own 
laws,  reserving  only  to  himsdf^  or  his  depntf,  t 
veto  in  case  of  necessity.    After  the  asBembly 
of  Maryland  had  been  fairly  organized,  flerenl 
laws  were  passed  in  relation  to  religioD,  vM 
by  some  writers  have  been  made  the  soliijectof 
extravagant  praise,  while  others  have  uijnstly 
neglected  to  award  them  due  merit.   It  does 
not  appear  that  Lord  Baltimore,  or  anj  of  the 
settiers,  had  an  intention  on  foundii^  the  colony 
of  proclaiming  absolute  religioos  freedom,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  assembly  of  1639 
was  to  make  the  Soman  Gathdio  rdigion  the 
creed  of  the  state.    But  the  true  ^ory  of  tlie 
OatholicB  of  Maryland,  in  that  age  of  mtoleranoe, 
was  their  permission  for  all  bodies  of  ChristiBDS 
to  worship  God  according  to  their  oonscience. 
In  '^  an  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,"  it 
was  declared  that  "all  Ohristian  inhabitants 
(slaves  exoepted )  are  to  have  and  ei\joy  allsach 
rights,  liberties,  immunities,  privilege,  and  free 
customs  within  this  province,  as  any  natonl 
bom  suluect  of  England  hath  or  oogfat  to 
have."    At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  m 
Roman  Oatholio  faith  was  predominant,  ^ 
ing  flesh  in  time  of  Lent  was  forbidden,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine,  and  this  was  obligatory  on  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Catholics.    Some  10  yem 
after  this  time  another  law  was  passed,  whicb 
expresses  even  more  clearly  the  rii^ts  of  I^rotee- 
tants,  and  breathes  the  purest  spirit  of  religions 
freedom.    A  portion  of  it  declared  that ''no 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  professing  to  be> 
nevein  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforthbe  any 
way  troubled,  molested^  or  discountenanced,  for 
and  in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  in  the 
free  exercise  thereof  nor  in  any  wayooinp«l«d 
to  the  belief  or  exerciise  of  any  other  reUgioDf 
against  his  or  her  consent."    At  the  su^^^^^ 
was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  against  the  bleflsed 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  apoetles  or  evangelista,  or 
to  reproach  any  one  with  the  epithets  of  bet- 
tic,  schismatic,  or  idolater,  or  for  being  a  **  Pu- 
ritan, Independent,  Preabyterian,  Popish  priest, 
Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,   Lutheran,  Oalviniflt, 
Anabaptist,  Brownist,  Antinomian,  Barrowut, 
Roundhead,  or  Separatist."     The  toleratKm 
thus  fireely  granted  continued  always  to be^ 
joyed,  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  ooto- 
nists,  and  no  less  of  Lord  Baltimore;  but  tbe 
claim  of  absolute  religioaa  freedom,  thatisjd^ 
solution  of  all  connection  between  chnrch  and 
state,  did  not,  as  some  sealons  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  prove,  originate  in  Maxyland.   ^|> 
Soger  WUliams,  the  founder  of  Bhode  m>A 
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to  fhit  lionor  dne,  and  to  him  alone;    Aa  the 
eettleiaeDto  of  the  whites  extended  in  Maryland, 
the  Indiana,  vho  for  a  nmnber  of  years  had 
presenred  friendly  relations  with  th^n,  became 
tronhlesome)  and  as  early  as  1688  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  an  ^^act  for  military  discipline.'* 
TnmU«8  witii  the  natives  oontinned  to  increase 
fat  BeyeM  years,  and  reached  their  height  in 
1642.   Aid  on  seyeral  occasions  was  sought 
hm  Tuginiai  and  in  1648  the  natives  were 
shnt  oat  of  the  province,  or  rather  that  part  of 
it  forming  a  peninsula,  from  tide  water  on  the 
Patozent  liver  by  a  direct  line  crossing  to  the 
Potomao.— During  the  9  years  which  had  now 
el&paed  nnoe  the  landing  of  the  Maryland 
pilgrims,  agreat  change  in  political  afinairs  had 
taken  plaos  in  England ;  the  king  had  been  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  power,  and  was  about  en- 
tering on  that  dvil  war  which  cost  him  his 
throne  and  life.    The  colonists  were  more  or 
less  a^eted  by  the  convulsion,  and  Maryland 
in  an  especial  degree.    Lord  Baltimore  and  hia 
brother  Leonard  had  every  reason  to  fear  that 
they  woold  be  deprived  by  parliament  of  all 
their  rights  and  possessions  in  the  new  world, 
the  proprietary  being  strongly  interested  in  the 
royal  onue.    Leonard  Calvert,  in  order,  doubt- 
less, to  oonsolt  with  his  brother,  and  shape  his 
condnotforthe  ftitore,  visited  England  in  1648, 
returning  the  following  year.    In  his  absence 
much  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  con- 
doct  of  one  Ingle,  «nd  this  man,  in  connection 
with  Calvert's  old  enemy,  OUybome,  harassed 
the  settlement  at  St.  Mary 'a.  On  the  governor's 
ictom,  he  found  every  thing  in  oonfasicm,  and 
although  he  brought  a  new  commission  from  his 
laother,  oonfinning  him  in  all  his  previous 
powtts,  daybcMne,  in  connection  with  higle, 
Tho  is  supposed  to  have  been  little  better  than 
a  pirate,  regained  possession  of  Kent  island, 
in^ed  the  western  shore  of  the  OheHq>eake, 
and  eipelling   the   proprietary   government, 
ocmpelled  Got.  Oalvert  to  retire  to  Yirffinia* 
Among  other  property,  the  colonial  records  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  marauders,  and  were 
greatly  nratilated,  and  in  part  destroyed.    This 
Opened  in  1 645,  but  2  years  after  Leonard  Oal- 
^rt  returned  with  a  strong  military  force,  took 
Ppaseaaion  of  Kent  ishmd,  and  reestablished  his 
rights  over  the  entire  province.  But  Oalvert  had 
probaUy  been  much  afflicted,  and  his  various 
sDfietiesboth  for  the  state  of  En^^d  and  of 
Ifiuyland  doabtlees  hastened  his  end.     The 
^^rannstances  of  his  death  are  unknown,  only 
that  he  named  a  successor  as  governor,  Thomas 
<>roen,  and  died  on  June  9, 1647.    It  is  greatly 
to  he  regretted,  that  aJt  this  day  such  meagre 
J^ends  exist  for  memorials  of  Leonard  Oalvert 
ttd  hisbroChery  Lord  Baltimore ;  but,  '*  t(^ther 
^ raised  up  acommnnity  unsurpassed  in  this 
vestem  world  for  order,  harmony,  and  general 
Pt^Q^perity;  and  the  scanty  materials  of  its 
<&iy  hisUirj  are  in  no  small  measure  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  as  history  deals  principally  in 
yui  and  calamities,  the  happiness  of  the  early 
flihabitantB  of  Maryland  kft  httle  to  record." 


OALYEBT.  GsoBOB  Eskbt,  an  Aroerioaa 
author,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1803.  His 
father^s  ancestors  were  distuiguished  both  in 
colonial  and  European  history,  and  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  Aiitwerp,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  painter  Bubens.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1828,  and  afterward  studied 
at  CK^ttingen  in  Germany.  On  returning  to 
America,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  "Bal- 
timore American"  newspaper.  In  1832  he 
published  his  '^Illustrations  of  Phrenology." 
the  first  American  treatise  on  the  subject;  m 
1838,  a  ^'  Volume  from  the  life  of  Bobert  Bar- 
day  ;"  in  1836,  a  metrical  version  pf  Bchiller's 
Don  Carlos;  in  1840,  a  fragment  on  "Arnold 
and  Andr6,"  2  cantos  of  "  Oabiro,"  a  poem  in 
the  stanza  of  "Don  Joan,'*  and  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "Oount  Julian.''  He  soon  after  again 
visited  Europe,  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  "  Balti- 
more American,"  was  the  first  to  announce  and 
discuss  in  this  country  the  theory  of  the  water* 
cure.  He  translated  and  published  in  1845  a 
portion  of  the  correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  in  1846  and  1852  published  2 
series  of  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe." 
Hydropathy  and  the  schemes  of  Fourier  were 
among  the  subjects  which  he  treated.  Except 
when  engaged  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Oalvjart  has 
resided  since  1848  in  Newport,  B.  L,  of  which 
city  he  was  mayor  in  1858.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
anidversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  He  has 
contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Beview,"  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  and  other 
literary  periodicals. 

OALvI,  La^zabo  AifinPAKTALXoins,  two  Ge- 
noese painters,  sons  of  Agostino  Galvi,  of  whom 
the  former  was  born  in  1502  and  died  in  1606, 
and  the  latter  died  in  1595.  They  painted  in 
concert  many  pictures  in  Genoa,  Monaco,  and 
Naples.  In  particular,  the  facade  of  the  PahuE« 
20 1)oria  (now  Spinola),.  a  spirited  composition 
crowded  with  figures,  is  highly  extolled.  Laz- 
zaro  was  the  more  inventive  genius  of  the  two, 
his  brother  generally  working  out  the  details  of 
their  joint  productions ;  but  his  disposition  was 
envious,  and  his  career  was  marked  by  atro- 
cious crmies.  Having  fiiiled  in  competition  with 
Oambiaso  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  fres- 
coes in  the  church  of  St  Matteo,  in  Genoa,  in 
a  fit  of  rage  he  renounced  his  art,  and  for  20 
years  followed  the  calling  of  a  sailor.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and 
continued  to  paint  until  his  85th  year. 

OALYIN,  John,  the  theologian  and  organ- 
izing genius  of  the  Reformed  churches,  was  bom 
at  Noyon,  near  Paris,  July  10,  1509,  died  in 
Geneva,  May  27,  1564.  The  grandfieither  of 
Oalvin  was  a  cooper.  His  father,  Gtourd  Oban* 
yin,  or  Oanvin  (sometimes  written  Oaulvin), 
apostolic  notary  and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyoui 
was  a  man  of  shrewd  intelligence ;  his  motiier, 
Jeanne  Lanfranc  de  Oambrai,  noted  for  her 
beauty  and  her  devotion,  imbued  her  son  with 
her  own  strict  religious  views.  He  was  edu* 
oated,  at  his  father's  expense,  with  the  children 
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of  the  noble  De  Hommor  fianHy.  At  the  age 
of  12,  he  was  presented  hy  one  of  this  family^to 
the  benefice  of  the  ohapel  de  la  Gesme,  to 
defray  tiie  oost  of  his  ednoation  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  already  noted  for  his  memory 
and  diligence,  as  well  as  for  his  moral  strict- 
ness. Among  the  youth  he  was  known  as  the 
'^acensative."  Removed  to  Paris  with  the  De 
Mommor  ddldren,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the  coll^  de  la  Marche,  where  Mathurin  Oor- 
dier,  an  able  scholar,  tau^t  him  Latin ;  and 
then  in  the  college  Montaign,  where  a  Span- 
iiu!d  initiated  him  into  the  scholastic  dialectics. 
At  the  age  of  18,  though  he  had  only  received 
tonsure,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Afarteville, 
6ept  27, 1527,  which  was  in  2  years  exchanged, 
July,  1629,  for  that  of  Pont  r£v6que,  the  vil- 
lage where  his  grandfather  had  made  wine 
casks.  He  preacmed  short  sermons,  and  con- 
tinued hiB  studies  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
After  a  fhigal  evening  repast,  says  Beza,  he 
would  study  till  midnight,  and  in  early  morn- 
ing before  he  rose  he  would  review  all  he  had 
learned  the  previous  day.  His  ambitious  finther, 
foreseeing  his  &me,  perhaps  alarmed  by  the 
prospective  troubles  in  the  cnurch,  and  thinkinff 
the  legal  profession  a  surer  road  to  wealth  and 
parliament,  now  changed  his  plims,  and  sent 
Lis  son  to  Orleans  to  study  law  under  that  em- 
inent jurist,  Pierre  r£toile  (Peter  de  Stella). 
This  training  unconsciously  prepared  him  to  be 
the  legislator  of  Geneva.  Ahout  the  same  time 
the  influence  of  his  relativ^  Robert  Oli- 
yetan,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Erench, 
led  him  to  question  his  traditional  and  nna- 
wakened  faith.  By  day  he  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  by  night  the  stud  v  of  the  Bible, 
with  what  commentaries  he  could  command,  to 
resolve  his  growing  doubts.  In  the  law  he 
made  such  progress  that  several  timea  in  the 
absence  of  tne  professor  the  youthful  student 
was  called  to  fill  his  place.  A  radical  change 
in  his  religious  views  was  marked  by  what  he 
himself  calls  ^^a  sudden  conversion,"  which 
seems  to  have  at  once  broken  the  thraldom  of 
the  mediaeval  system.  *^  The  secret  guidance  of 
God's  providence,''  he  concisely  tells  us,  **  deliv- 
ered him  from  the  superstitions  of  the  papacy." 
Henceforth  he  sought  the  society  and  confirm- 
ed the  opinions  of  those  who  were  stmgglinff 
for  the  new  light.  His  protracted  studies  and 
mental  conflicts  already  preyed  upon  his  healthy 
and  his  whole  subseouent  life  was  a  contest 
with  death.  His  Imu  and  theological  studies 
were  continued  at  Sourges^  the  former  under 
the  learned  Italian,  Alciati.  Melchior  Wolmar 
not  only  taught  him  the  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, but  also  gave  him  fiirther  taste  of  her- 
esy. His  position  in  the  university  was  so 
prominent  that  he  was  requested,  thon^  only 
a  student,  to  draw  up  an  opinion,  still  extant, 
upon  the  divorce  of  Henry  YIIL,  when  that 
question  was  submitted  to  the  fbonlty.  But 
seal  for  the  truth  of  God  had  now  become,  as 
Bayous  declares^  the  passion  of  his  life.  He 
cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  thdr  som* 


pies;  even  when  he  sought  qliiet, his retreati 
became,  he  says,  a  public  school   His  oatife 
timidity  could  not  hide  the  shining  of  theligU 
within  him,  and  many  others  came  to  shire  it 
The  time  of  indecision  was  past ;  euch  conflids, 
such  lingering  attachment  to  the  past^  as  ve 
find  in  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  form  no  part 
of  the  recorded  experience  of  John  G&lvin.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  was  already  foU-fitshioDed  as  a 
reformer.    The  death  of  his  father,  in  1628  or 
'80 — ^the  date  is  uncertain — ^LatermptedhisTiDi- 
versity  course.    For  2  or  8  years  we  hear  little 
of  him.    From  1520  he  was  at  least  a  part  of 
the  time  in  Paris  struggling  with  the  reformers. 
In  the  midst  of  persecutions  he  gave  op  the 
le^  profession,  and  devoted  hunself  to  theolo- 
gy.    The  Borbonne  had  just  prosoribed  the 
tenets  of  Luther.    The  congregation  of  Meaux, 
of  some  800  or  400,  which  even  Bishop  Bricon* 
net  had  at  first  favored,  was*  dispersed  by  vio- 
lence; Farel  had  fled;  Ledero  was  branded   j 
and  burnt;  Lefdvre  was  in  Navarre;  seTend 
persons  (7  in  1528)  had  been  burned  for  beresj. 
Oalvin's  sermons,  usually  f^^^jng  with  the  words^ 
*^  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  nsf "  io- 
spired  the  timid  with  new  zeaL    To  the  impris- 
oned he  sent  messages  of  comfort  and  bope. 
The  firiends  of  reform  looked  to  him  as  their 
champion.    At  his  own  expense  he  now  pab- 
lished  (April,  1582)  an  edition  of  the  Dtf  (^ 
mentia  of  the  austere  Seneca,  perhaps  bia  own 
model  in  Latin  style.    At  that  time  no  better 
philolonoal  work  had  been  edited  by  bo  jooth- 
ful  a  scholar.    It  has  been  ooi:jectiued  tbat  it 
was  intended  to  move  Francis  I.  to  demenq, 
but  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Kero  was 
neither  flattering  nor  persuasive ;  yet  the  tiog 
did  not  escape  the  susinoion  of  being  for  a  time 
inclined  to  fitvor  the  reform.    Next  came  a 
bolder  venture.    Nicolas  Cop,  a  friend  of  Cal- 
vin, just  chosen  rector  of  the  Borbonne,  delir- 
ered,  according  to  the  custom  at  the  feast  of 
AU  Saints,  an  oration,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Calvin,  in  which  he  dis- 
coursed,  contrary  to  all  preoedent,  upon  u^ 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.    Tbe 
ftinmffyi  and  indignant  Sorbonne  ordered  it  to 
be  burnt,  and  Oop  and  Oalvin  were  obliged  to 
shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  in  a  hasty 
flight,  the  latter,  it  is  rumored,  being  letdown 
by  the  wall  in  a  basket,  after  the  prinii^y^ 
i^ostolic  method.    He  was  welcomed  at  >^ 
rao  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre,  the  sister 
of  Francis  I.,  and  tbe  refoge  of  the  per^j 
ted;  her  own  book,  the  "iDrror  of  a  SinW 
Soul,"  was  in  small  fiivor  at  the  Sorbonne. ^^ 
Angoul^me,  with  his  friend  Loms  do  Tul«^ 
Oalvin  distributed  sermons  vnoag  the  peop^ 
and  began  his  "Institutes."     The  venerabk 
Leffivre  d'fitaples,  whom  he  met  at  Ntowx « 
the  oourt  of  Navarre,  in  15&8,  foretold  tbal 
this  young  man  would  "restore  the  diurch(^ 
France.'*   Returning  to  Paris,  at  great  person 
risk,  he  accepted  a  challenge  of  Servetos  t( 
discuss  the  positions  advanced  in  his  re^' 
work  on  the  "Errom  of  the  Ttinity."    ^^ 
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SemtoB  Med  to  a|ypear.  When  they  at  last 
met  it  was  in  a  more  tragic  enooanter.  In  1534 
Calm  published  at  Orleans  his  Psyehopan- 
nfekia^  in  whidi,  with  soriptiirai  reasons  and 
cogent  lo^e^  he  refuted  a  prevalent  Anabaptist 
tenet)  ebnilar  to  one  of  Origen's.  that  the  sonl 
was  in  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Br  the  over-zealons  dissemination  of  the 
reformed  '^Placards,"  in  1535,  persecution  was 
again  aronaed.  Oalyin,  desiring  a  qniet  retreat 
foratodf,  went  first  to  Strasbourg,  where  Bu- 
eer  welcomed  him  with  open  arms,  and  thence 
U>  Basel,  where  Qrynseus  and  WoUkanir  Oap- 
iton  were  working  for  the  reform.  Under  the 
latter  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  The 
French  and  German  reformers  were  now  at 
work  together.  The  reputation  of  Oalvin  as 
an  eamest  reformer  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age  had  |>reoeded  him.  Johannes 
von  Storm  spoke  of  him  aa  aeutmUno  judieio^ 
tftmmaaus  doetn/noj  st  egregia  memoria  pr<Bdi^ 
^.  Not  only  his  acumen  and  learning,  but 
his  nnaarpassed  systematic  talents  were  now  to 
be  exhibited  in  that  work  which  caused  Me- 
lanchthon  to  hail  him  as  ^^  the  theologian,"  and 
which  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  the 
i2tt;eetoiRdnidm  of  the  reformed  opinions,  scat- 
tered thnraghout  oentral  and  western  Europe. 
By  a  thorragh  stndy  of  the  epistles  of  Paul 
and  the  paahns  of  David,  by  a  profound  itfward 
ezpeiienoe,  by  severe  training  in  the  forms  of 
loffic^  by  a  wide  erudition  and  an  unrivalled 
polemic  talent,  and  by  such  mastery  of  the 
Latin  hmgoage  as  was  not  surpassed  even 
mong  ^e  Itwan  iiterati,  he  was  prepared  for 
the  production  of  a  work  whidi  at  once  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Europe  and  became  a 
boiwark  of  the  reformed  faith.  Ko  man  at 
tiM)  age  of  25  has  composed  a  system  of  phi- 
Io8(»hy  or  theology  that  can  be  mated  with  it; 
nlid  works  of  r^ection  are  usually  the  fruit 
ofmoeh  riper  years.  The  youthful  aspirant 
us  most  need  of  ohange :  the  opinions  of  Gal- 
^  in  the  edition  of  1536  and  in  that  of  1559, 
the  last  of  his  own  revision,  are  unchanged,  or 
cbanged  only  as  the  aaplinx  is  changed  into  the 
^  Beza  writes:  ^'Though  prepared  in 
^  he  never  ehsnged  any  thing:"  Scaliger: 
He  made  no  retractions  though  he  wrote 
mocb."  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work 
v>s^  charges  droulated  against  the  reform- 
ers)  aocoNDg  them,  as  a  body,  of  holding  the 
<iatDrted  opInionB  and  insurrectionary  projects 
vith  which  one  dass  of  the  Anabaptists  had 
^tated  Germany.  Francis  L  had  lent  his  au- 
5«ity  to  the  stigma.  "  Silence  would  now  be 
^»n^"saidOalvin.  The  Latin  pielkoe  of  the 
^tion  of  1580,  addressed  to  this  monarch,  re- 
nttt  the  charges  and  defends  the  ref<»m  with 
»ch  dignity  and  method,  that  it  takes  rank  as 
«»  of  the  three  immortal  prefiaoes  in  litera^ 
58«;thatof  ProeidentDe  Thou  to  his  "Hia- 
•^,"  and  of  Oasanbon  to  Polybius,  being 
^  compared  with  it  The  first  edition  of 
^J^^'.hMtitutes*'  was  probably  published  in 
W,  in  P^ODoh,  and  anonymously ;  no  copy  of 


it  is  extant.  The  edition  of  1536  was  issued  at 
Basel,  in  Latin ;  this  has  6  chapters ;  another 
in  1589  has  17;  improved  editions  appeared 
during  Calvin's  life  in  1543, 1546,  1549,  1550, 
and  1559.  Numerous  editions  have  been  since 
publiBhed,  and  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages,  and  into  Greek  And  even 
Arabic.  A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 
1759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 
was  brought  out  by  Tholuck  in  Berlin,  18d4r-'85, 
and  a  new  edition  of  Krummacher's  German 
translation  of  the  same  appeared  in  1884.  The 
reformation  produced  no  other  work  so  com- 
plete and  full;  Melanohthon's  Loei  are  but  a 
fragment  in  the  oomparison.  The  theology  of 
8t  Paul  was  here  expounded  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  16th  century;  the  system  of  Au- 
gustine was  revived,  without  its  sacramen- 
tal grace.  In  its  full  form,  the  '^  Institutes^'  is 
divided  into  4  books,  treating  successively  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Sov- 
ereign of  the  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  Bedeemer  in  Ohrist,  of  participation  in  the 
grace  of  Christy  and  the  fruits  thereof  and  of 
tiie  external  media  (church  and  sacraments)  by 
which  God  unites  ns  unto,  and  retains  us  in, 
the  fellowship  of  Christ.  The  rational  power 
of  the  work  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  carries 
one  dominant  idea  through  all  parts  of  the 
system,  the  idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty; 
and  thia  idea  was  taken  by  Calvin,  not  from 
the  fegion  of  speculation,  but  from  his  deep 
religious  feeling.  If  it  be  a  work  of  one  idea, 
that  idea  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  grand- 
est of  all.  For  the  first  time  in  Christian  lit- 
erature, a  system  of  theology  was  elaborated 
in  all  its  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine  will  as 
supreme.  That  will,  in  Calvin's  view,  thoi^h 
hidden  to  us,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 
and  holy.  The  human  race,  corrupted  radi- 
cally in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  the 
guilt  and  impotence  of  original  sin ;  its  redemp- 
tion can  be  achieved  only  through  an  incarna- 
tion and  a  propitiation ;  of  this  redemption  only 
cdecting  flrace  can  make  the  soul  a  partici- 
pant, and  such  grace  once  given  is  never 
k>8t;  this  election  can  come  only  from  God, 
and  it  includes  only  a  part  of  the  race,  the 
rest  being  left  to  perdition ;  election  and  perdi- 
tion (the  horrxhiU  deoretum)  are  both  pre- 
destinated in  the  Divine  plan ;  that  phm  is  a 
decree,  and  this  decree  is  eternal  and  unchange- 
able; all  that  is  external  and  apparent  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  this  eternal  plan ;  the  church, 
"  our  mother,"  contains  only  the  visible  signs 
and  seals  of  agrace  which  is  essentially  invisiue; 
Justification  is  by  faith  alone,  and  faith  is  the 
gift  of  God.  Such  was  the  stem  anatomy  of 
uie  system  of  predestination.  It  went  behind 
the  whole  outward  order  of  the  mediaeval 
church,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  episcopate 
and  the  priesthood,  the  comphcated  ntual,  the 
multiplied  sacraments,  the  whole  system  of 
meritorious  works  and  of  monastic  vows ;  it 
tested  these  by  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
fiaith,  and  by  the  principle  that  grace  is  internal 
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iind  immediftte.  The  polemical  astnteness  and 
dootrincd  completeness  of  the  "  Institates  "  gave 
it  an  immediate  fame.  The  reform,  supposed 
to  be  sporadic,  was  here  concentrated  in  living 
vmtj  and  vigor.  Less  heed  was  given  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  hnman  fireedom  than  to 
the  searching  ezposnre  of  the  vanity  of  hmnan 
merit  The  sovereignty  of  God  was  brought  to 
bear  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. — Ren^ 
de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL,  married  to 
Ercole  11.,  duke  of  Ferrara.  imitatmg  the  ex- 
ample as  she  shared  the  opmions  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  invited  Calvin  to  her  court,  then  the 
refuge  of  many  of  the  persecuted.  Under  the 
name  of  Charles  d^Espeville  he  here  enjoyed  for 
a  diort  time  comparative  repose,  yet  winning 
Madame  de  Soubise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Par- 
thenay,  and  others,  to  the  new  opinions.  The 
vigilant  inquisition,  already  cruahmg  out  Italian 
reform,  soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
After  tanying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  came  for 
the  last  time  to  his  native  place,  and  arranged 
his  family  affairs.  Prevented  by  the  war  in 
Lorraine  trom  gaining  Strasbourg  by  the  most 
direct  route,  he  came,  in  Aug.  1586,  not  with-> 
out  personal  peril,  to  Geneva,  led  by  a  secret 
providence,  which  changed  all  his  plans  of  se- 
clusion, and  transformed  the  nervous  scholar 
into  a  bold  practical  reformer.  He  was  now 
27  years  old.  Geneva  was  to  be  at  once  the 
test  and  triumph  of  Calvin^s  whole  system^  No 
place  in  Europe  presented  greater  difficulties,  so 
sharp  was  the  conflict  of  its  parties,  andso  corrupt 
was  it  in  morals;  and  no  place  had  such  ad- 
vantages as  a  radiating  centre.  At  this  moment 
it  was  rent  by  Actions.  Delivered  from  the 
domination  of  tho  duke  of  Savoy,  it  had  received 
the  reformed  opinions  through  the  2eal  of  Wil- 
liam Farel,  and  m  Auff.  1686,  established  the  new 
service.  But  the  old  parties,  the  Eidgenossen 
(confederatesX  and  the  Mameluks  (Savoyards), 
reappeared  under  new  forms.  The  citf  was  de- 
moralized;  libertinism  as  to  both  faith  and  mo- 
rals was  popular,  though  the  old  canteil  gkikrcbt 
had  been  revived,  and  had  already  attempted  the 
prohibition  of  worldly  amusements.  But  the 
strict  party  was  in  the  minority,  and  Farel^ 
ardent  in  the  onset,  knew  himself  unequal  to 
the  work  of  reorganization.  Hearing  of  Calvin's 
presence  in  the  city,  from  one  who  had  recog- 
nized that  nale  visage  and  those  keen  eyes  in  a 
crowd,  he  besought  him  to  remain;  az^  when 
he  pleaded  his  need  of  repose,  and  desire  for 
study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn  adjuration: 
^  Since  you  refuse  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  this  church,  may  the  Lord  curse  the  repose 
on  seek,  and  also  yourstudies!'*  Calvin  yielded, 
le  says,  '^  as  if  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal.''  At 
first  he  would  only  teach  theology,  but  he 
preached  a  sermon,  and  crowds  followed  him 
to  secure  its  repetition ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
become  one  of  the  pastors.  His  salary  must 
have  been  slight,  judging  from  the  &ct  that 
after  6  months  (Feb.  18,  1687),  the  council 
voted  him  6  crowns,  '*  seeing  he  had  not  re- 
ceived any  tlUng."    In  ooi^unction  with  Farel 
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and  Yiret,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  vt(A  d 
organizing  the  church  affiurs.    In  1537  he  pub- 
lished a  catechism  in  French  (1638,  in  I^n), 
extracted  from  his  *^  Institutes,"  "  since  to  buiM 
an  edifice  that  is  to  last  long,  the  cbfldren  xsaA 
be  instructed  according  to  their  littleness."  A 
^'  Confession  of  Faith,"  with  articles  of  strict  dis- 
cipline annexed,  had  been  approved  by  the 
council  in  Kov.  1686,  and  was  read  in  church 
every  Sunday.    At  a  public  disputation  vith 
the  Anabaptists,  March  18, 1687,  he  put  them 
to  silence,  so  that  for  many  years  ttiey  were  no 
longer  heard  of.    At  a  disputotion  in  Laosanne, 
he  spoke  against  the  real  presence,  and  on  the 
authority  due  the  fathers.    A  certain  Garoii 
accused   him,    Farel,    and  Yhret,    of  being 
Arians,  because  the  words  Trinity  and  person 
(on  which  Calvin  never  insisted)  were  DOt  in 
the  Genevese  creed;  but  his  orthodoxy  vas 
amply  vindicated  at  Lausanne  and  Bern.    His 
great' work,  however,  was  the  reffolation  of  dis- 
cipline, according  to  the  principles  advocated 
in  his  ^*  Institutes.''    And  here  he  encountered 
wrathM  opposition.    llCany  of  the  EidgenoeGOi 
had  joined  the  reforming  party  from  merely 
patriotic  motives;  the  remaining  partisans  of 
Kome   and  the   Anabaptists  made  cominon 
cause  with  these  Libertines  against  tbe  plan 
which  was  to  extend  eoclesiastical  discipline  to 
all  the  citizens,  banishment  being  the  penalty  of 
obstinacy.    Some  sumptuary  regulations  were 
introduced;  games  of  chance   and  licentions 
dances  were  prohibited  anew—thej  had  be^ 
repeatedlv  forbidden  since  1487;  though  Calrin 
granted  that  cards  and  dancing  n^ht  be  inn(^ 
cent  in  themselves,  yet  they  led  to  *^  fends  and 
quarrels."    The  Libertines,  whom  even  the 
secular  historians  of  Geneva  accuse  of  gre&t 
injustice  and  corruption,  gained  the  election  of 
Feb.  8, 1688,  and  at  once  forbade  the  mimstos 
to  mingle  in  politics.    The  ministers  then  re- 
fused to  hold  communion  at  Easter,  on  aocoont 
of  the  prevailing  immoi^lity;  they  further  re- 
fhsed  to  restore  certain  church  festivals,  to  nsd 
the  baptismal  font,  and  to  ^ve  unleavened  bread 
in  the  supper,  though  a  Lausanne  conndl  bad 
reconunended  these  things.    Calvin  was  per- 
sonally not  opposed  to  these  rites,  but  went  viUi 
his   colleagues.     Thereupon,    April  28,  Uie 
council  bwished  Calvin  and  Farel,  who  de- 
parted, saying,  "It  is  better  toobey  God  than 
man."    Zlirich  and  Bern  interceded  for  ^ 
in  vain;  a  popular  assembly.  May  Sfi,  confinned 
the  decree  of  the  council.    And  Calvin,  thoogh 
he  "loved  Geneva  as  his  own  soul,"  was  dad 
to  return  'to  the  life  of  a  stadent   Expelled 
from  Geneva,  he  was  welcomed  at  Strasbooig  by 
Bucer.    A  church  of  1,600  French  refugees  f  as 
put  under  his  charge,  and  adopted  his  discipline 
The  city  gave  him  the  right  of  citizensbip, 
afterward  prolonsed  for  his  life.    He  was  pres- 
ent at   the   conference   between  tbe  Bomffii 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Frankfort,  1539, 
and  in  that  of  Worms  a^ioumed  to  BatasboD  m 
1641.    Here  it  was  that  Melanchthon  gave  bim 
pubMy  the  Utie  of ''  the  theologian."  He  pi«- 
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pared  8  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (J)e 
C(Bna)y  aftor  a  conference  with  the  Lather- 
mis  at  Hagenan,  in  1540,  in  which  he  deyel- 
oped  hifl  view,  intermediate  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Zwinglian,  asserting  that  Christ 
was  spiritually  present  and  spiritnally  received 
in  the  eachaorist.  He  also  lectured  and  pub- 
lished on  the  *^  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,"  having 
modem  Rome  always  in  view;  since  Augustine 
DO  commentator  had  entered  more  folly  and 
directly  into  the  logic  of  Paulas  argument 
Crowds  of  students,  firom  all  parts  of  France, 
flocked  to  his  lectures  on  the  *'  Romans,'*  and  on 
John's  Gospel  He  was  scattering  seed  far  and 
wide.  HeNL  too,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to 
Idelette  de  Bores,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist, 
whom  he  had  turned  from  the  tenets  of  that  sect 
He  had  }N:evioasly  refused  an  alliance  with  a 
lady  of  nok,  fearing  the  dicfparity  of  position. 
Another  matrimonial  project  enlivens  some  of 
his  epistles.  But  in  Idelette  he  found  a  most 
ikitbml  and  devoted  wife,  ''who  never  op- 
posed me,"  he  says,  and  ''always  aided 
m^^  a  gram  Kone%taque  fcsmina,  et  lectin- 
ma,  A  son,  -who  died  in  infancy,  was  the 
only  fruit  of  this  marriage.  "God  gave  us,*' 
said  GalTin,  "  a  little  sour-he  took  him  away." 
Idelette  died  in  1549,  and  her  stern,  hard,  over* 
worked  husband  q>eaks  of  his  solitude  and  grief 
in  severai  touching  letters,  still  extant  ToYiret 
he  wrote :  "  Knownng,  as  you  do,  the  tenderness, 
or  rather  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  I  need  not 
Bsj,  that  only  the  strongest  €m>rt  of  mind  could 
sileyiate  my  angnish  or  keep  me  from  sinking,'' 
Be  was  never  married  again ;  and  7  years  later^ 
m  an  epistle  of  condolence,  he  dwells  anew  upon 
his  deep-felt  grief. — ^Two  years  had  now  passed 
aaoe  Oalvin  had  been  d[nven  out  of  Geneva, 
apd  the  dty  had  need  of  him.  He  had  still  con- 
tinoed  to  cherish  its  welfiure,  advinng  his  friends 
to  moderate  counsels.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  to  the  Genevese  to^entice  them  back  to 
Some,  Calvin  replied  with  such  wisdom  as 
extorted  praise  even  from  his  opponent  The 
Anabaptists  were  again  restiess.  Disorders  and 
tomults  increased.  Of  the  4  syndics  who  had 
FTDcored  Calvin's  expulsion,  one  had  been  hung 
»  a  traitor,  another  was  killed  in  an  attempted 
%ht^  the  other  2  had  been  driven  away.  As 
^1  as  Oct  23,  1540,  the  council  had  vainly 
^uged  the  disciplinarian  to  return ;  to  another 
Bohdtation  he  replied :  "  The  Genevese  would  be 
Qisiqyportable  to  me,  and  I  to  t^enu"  The  city 
gooned  the  intervention  of  Bern  and  Basel ; 
^^  and  Farel  entreated ;  the  city  of  Btras- 
mig  at  last  allowed  him  to  go,  continuing  his 
salary,  which  he  revised  to  receive ;  and  Calvin 
pel^  "offiaring  to  God  his  slain  heart  as  a 
^scrificc,  and  forcing  himself  to  obedience." 
He  returned  to  the  city  with  the  acclamation  of 
t^  people,  Sept  18,  1541,  and  not  only  was 
&/*{uain  hoDse''  provided  for  him,  but  also  "  a 
I^  of  cloth  for  a  coat"  He  returned  with 
the  ft]]  and  Mr  nnderstanding  that  his  discipline 
^^  to  be  carried  out.  His  idea  of  the  proper 
power  and  purit/  of  the  visible  ohunm  was 


much  higher  than  that  of  his  contemporary  Ger« 
man  reformers ;  MOhler  accuses  him  of  borrow- 
ing it  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  have  a 
retormed  church  was  his  ideal.  That  reform 
must  embrace  not  only  doctrine  and  ritual,  but 
also  the  whole  life.  The  most  thorough  ex- 
pounder of  original  sin  was  the  most  determined 
opponent  of  all  actual  transgressions.  The 
strictest  advocate  of  Divine  sovereignty  insisted 
most  strenuously  upon  man's  rigid  obedience. 
The  dmrch  was  the  great  institution  for  i^^ 
regeneration  of  human  society.  "  Man  cannot 
enter  into  life  unless  he  be  bom  of  her  womb, 
nourished  at  her  breast,  and  kept  under  her  fos* 
tering  care."  The  ministry  is  divinely  appointed. 
Synods  of  pastors  and  elders  are  for  tiie  preser- 
vation of  truth  and  order.  The  state  is  to  aid, 
and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  institution,  though 
both  chxurch  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
morals.  Bulesof  discipline  conformed  to  these 
radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple, Kov.  20,  1541.  The  presbyterial  system 
was  fully  inaugurated,  which  became  a  model 
for  the  government  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  other  countries.  The  conristory  had  twice  as 
many  elders  (12^  as  ministers,  and  these  elders 
were  annually  elected  by  the  church.  The  sys- 
tem of  representation  was  thus  established,  so 
fruitftd  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of 
Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursdaj 
to  consider  cases  of  discipline,  A  congregation 
assembled  on  each  Friday  for  practical  religious 
improvement  The  general  council  elected  by 
the  people  continued  its  ftmctions ;  but  it  assem- 
bled only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  lesser  council  and  by 
uie  consistory.  The  latter  was  the  real  tribunal 
of  morals,  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
to  the  whole  population.  It  could  not  punish 
beyond  excommunication  ;  but  the  civil  power 
was  expected  to  do  the  rest  The  system  was 
a  bold  one,  and  for  a  time  eminentiy  sucoessfoL 
Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In 
1558-'9  there  were  414  citations  before  the  con- 
sistory.  Severe  penalties  were  often  inflicted 
for  slight  offences ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
forlaughinff  while  John  Calvin  was  preaching. 
But  the  eflSct  upon  the  city  was  marvellous.  It 
became  the  most  moral  town  in  Europe.  It  was 
also  the  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  ortho- 
doxy. Hooker  says :  "  The  wisest  that  time  liv- 
ing could  not  have  bettered  the  system."  Eno^ 
who  was  8  times  at  Geneva,  1554''6,  declared 
that  "  it  was  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ 
since  the  days  of  the  ^osties."  And  Montes- 
quieu exhorted  the  Genevese  to  celebrate  as 
festivals  the  day  of  Calvin's  birth,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  his  arrival  there.  In  1541  Calvin 
was  also  appointed  on  a  commission  to  codify 
the  laws  of  the  state;  the  code  was  adopted 
Jan.  10,  1648.  Here,  as  in  the  church,  the 
government  was  aristocratic,  with  severe  penal- 
ties. Ancillon  says  that  his  "labors  for  the 
civil  law  give  him  a  higher  titie  to  renown  than 
his  theological  works."  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  new  and  revised  liturgy,  which  was 
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madd  ^ebarifliyf  mAdy  oiiherrefoiinedlitiirgies. 
The  public  worship  was  ordered  with  extreme 
simpiioity,  all  that  appealed  merely  to  the  sense 
and  imagination  being  exdinded.  Not  that  he 
was  tenaoioQS  in  opposition  to  ^  things  indiffer- 
ent;" for  when  oonsolted  in  1556  abont  the 
English  litorgy,  then  the  ocoasion  of  troubles  in 
Frankfort)  thouffh  he  replied  that  it  contained 
iTU^^MB,  he  added  the  a^jeetiyefty/mft^Zsa  Such 
power  as  Oalyin  now  exercised  could  not  be 
unresisted,  except  in  a  thorough  despotism  with 
a  standing  army.  And  Oalyin  had  no  money, 
no  arms,  no  family  influence,  and  he  neyer  flat- 
tered the  passions.  Beside,  he  was  a  foreigner, 
a  Frenchman,  The  disaffected  patriots  raised 
thb  cry  against  him,  and  named  their  dogs  after 
him«  This  final  opposition  of  the  Libertines, 
both  the  political  and  moral  ones,  called  out  all 
the  resources  of  his  now  indomitable  will. 
Some  of  the  Libertines  were  animated  by  a 
faeling  of  patriotic  independence ;  others  held 
to  the  gross  views  of  the  Familists ;  all  joined  in 
the  opposition;  blood  flowed.  Perrin  was  ex- 
ecuted in  efOgy,  in  1555,  for  trying  to  seize  the 
government.  Gmet  was  decapitated  as  a  mate* 
rialist,  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Berthelier, 
a  son  of  him  who  had  headed  the  movement  for 
independence  affainst  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was 
excommunicated;  he  appealed  firom  the  consis- 
tory to  the  general  council,  and  the  council 
acquitted  him.  The  trial  of  strength  came.  All 
the  clergy  remonstrated  against  the  decision  of 
the  council.  Oalvin  appeared  before  the  2(X). 
and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  independence  of 
the  church.  The  council  stUl  demanded  that 
Berthelier  should  receive  the  communion.  On 
the  Sabbath,  after  the  sermon,  Oalvin  exhorted 
the  church  to  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  but 
thundered  out  that  '^  he  would  sooner  die  than 
offer  holy  things  to  the  excommunicated.'*  Ber- 
thelier did  not  dare  approach  the  table.  The 
council  postponed  the  final  decision.    The  peo- 

?le  in  the  streets  still  cried,  ^Slay  the  alien  1'* 
'he  contest  continued  for  a  whole  vear,  but  the 
party  of  Oalvin  was  strengthened  by  the  natu- 
ralization of  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen. 
800  at  one  time  in  1657,  and  the  authority  or 
the  reformer  was  insured.  Tet  it  was  far  from 
being  absolute  even  with  the  consistory.  Though 
he  had  at  one  time  obliged  them  to  take  off  a 
light,  and  impose  a  heavy  sentence  upon 
Ajneaux,  who  had  libelled  him,  yet  they  oiben 
opposed  his  views  ;  in  one  letter  he  complains 
that  they  even  subjected  his  theological  works 
to  the  censorship.  These  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  disputes  were  only  a  small  part  of  his 
labors.  He  was  also  engaged  in  perpetual 
theological  disputations.  Bolsec,  once  a  Roman 
Oatholic  and  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrant 
now  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion  ana 
a  physician,  disputed  his  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. After  a  sharp  oontroversy  he  was 
banhhed  from  Geneva,  became  again  a  Oatho- 
lic, and  wrote  in  1577  a  life  of  Oalvin.  filled 
with  all  manner  of  libels;  asserting,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  a  young  man  he  had  been 


branded  Ibr  a  crime  against,  natnra.  TfaJBisn. 
fnted  by  the  Oatholic  historians  Maasoa  ud 
De  May,  though  propagated  by  BidhdisQ.  The 
Spanish   and   Italian   anti-TrimtarisDs  made 
much  trouble  at  Geneva.    Geibaldi  was  bani^* 
ed,  Gentilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  recant  Ld- 
lius  Socinus  came  to  Geneva  even  after  the 
execution  of  Servetus,  and  subseqaentlj  oorre- 
sponded  with  Oalvin,  on  the  doctrine  of  electioD. 
The  most  melancholy  case  was  that  of  the  Bpui- 
ish  physician  Servetus,  burnt  at  G^oTa^  OcL 
1558.  The  partyofthe  Libertines  tried  to  make 
use  of  him  to  defeat  Oalvin's  influence.   Calm 
himself  interceded  in  vain  to  have  his  pimish* 
ment  changed  to  decapitation.  Bm  condenmatioD 
was  the  act  of  the  ooun<»l,  after  a  long  deliber* 
ation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dprened 
opinions  of  other  cantons.    Bullinger  and  Me- 
Itmchthon  sanctioned  the  deed.    The  execmtum 
was  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  all  the 
European  states  of  the  time.    It  was  the  in- 
herited spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  thepowet 
of  Oalvin,  that  burnt  Servetus.    The  penaltr 
was  cruel ;  it  is  indefensible ;  it  was  e?en  at 
the  time  impolitic.    But  Oalvin  is  to  be  ben 
blamed,  only  as  the  whole  legislation  of  Earope 
isto  be  blamed  yet  more  severely.  Neither  ciTil 
nor  religions  liberty  was  yet  understood;  fitiU 
less  was  there  any  sharp  distinction  mafle  be- 
tween them.    That  uialysis  was  the  frnit  et 
time,  and  of  the  seed  which  Oalvin  waa  tbea 
sowing  in  Geneva.   Among  his  other  theological 
works  was  an ''Antidote,"  in  1548,  to  26  new 
articles  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Sorbonno ;  an- 
other "Antidote,"  in  1647,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent ;  a  severe  treatise  on  the  '^Free- 
dom and  Bondage  of  the  Will,"  against  the 
Roman  Oatholic  Pighius,  which  had  the  nn 
controversial  success  of  convincing  his  opponent 
After  prolonged  discusmons.  ZCurich  and  Ben 
united  wiUi  Geneva  (1549)  in  a  eonseoBos  on 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  tlie  Swiss  churches  generally 
acceded  to  it  in  1551.    But  the  Lntiierans  vere 
enraged.  Westphal  aroused  them  to  oppontioo. 
When  Lasco's  Beformed  church  was  drivea 
from  England  on  Mary's  accesdon,  it  conld  at 
first  find  no  resting  place  in.  Denmark  or  6^ 
many;  Westphal  caOed  them  "martyrs  of  the 
devil"    Oalvin  made  a  fierce  attack  on  bim 
and  HesshusL  and  rebuked  with  severity  the 
silence  of  Melanchthon.    He  could  never  ando' 
stand  how  the  Lutheran  divines  could  make 
their  peculiar  views  of  oonsubstantiation  neccfr 
sary  to  church  feUowahip. — ^The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  Oalvin's  labors  waa  in  connectioo 
with  the  new  academy  of  Geneva,  inangnrated 
in  1550,  and  endowed    by  the  liberality  (A 
Bonnivard.  Such  institutions  of  learning  ^ro^ 
up    wherever    the    reform     prospered.    ^ 
Geneva  there  were  chairs  of  Heorew,  phil<^ 
philosophy,  and  theology.    Beaa,  the  ard^ 
friend  and  able  successor  as  well  as  biograpMi 
of  Oalvin,  of  a  generous  hunumistic  cnltore,  ^ 
the  first  rector  of  the  academy.    Oalvin  tangb 
theology,  without  a  title.  Six  hundred  stodent 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  institatioa 
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the  andifon  of  CUvin  aometiiiies  nombered 
more  tbaa  1,000,    The  wood  sent  here  from 
FnD<»,  mjB  one.  was  Tniuinfacitared  into  arrows. 
BtodeDts  flooked  hither  from  Sootlimd,  Holland, 
and  Gennany.    From  6  to  4  in  sammer,  and 
from  T  to  4  in  winter,  the  dasaea  were  together, 
exoepdng  at  the  dinner  hoar,  which  was  from 
10  to  11.   The  place  beoame  a  focns  for  the 
reformed  faiUu     Oalviniam  was  di^>er8ed  all 
over  Europe.    Charlea  IX.  oomplamed   that 
Oeoeva  was  the  nmaery  of  heresy.     *^  There 
VIS  not  a  single  day  of  his  lifd,"  says  Sayooa, 
"in  which  John  Guvin  was  futbless  to  hia 
apoBtolate."  Hia  labora  were  oeaaeless  and  pro- 
dlgtou.  iTsiy  other  week  he  preached  every 
day,  and  often  on  the  SabbAth.  Hia  sermons  were 
eztemporaneoQfly  abort  and  simple,  alwa^  co- 
gent, lol^mn,  and  often  tender.    Three  tmies  a 
week  Iw  lectured  on  theology.  Every  Thursday 
he  presided  in  the  oonsbtory,  and  on  Friday  he 
was  present  at  the  congregation.    His  common* 
tariescoTer  thelains^r  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
aodall  of  the  New  excepting  Second  and  Third 
John,  and  the   Apocalypse.     Scaliger   oajb: 
(Mnm  9apit  quod  in  Apoedlyp^         $erkh 
at.    In  philological   accuracy  surpassed   by 
maoj  ezpoflitors,  none  have  entered  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  inmost  thoughts  nor  brought 
ont  more  distinotly  the  logicSil  coherence  and 
true  spiritaal  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.    He 
never  yielded  to  the  seductions  o£«all€gorical 
interpretation.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms 
and  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  Paulas  episties,  and 
lus  lectnres  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
Mblical  mterpretatlon.  The  best  modern  school 
of  philology  ia  warmest  in  praise  of  0alvin*8 
aegetieal  merita.   8o  extensive  was  his  private 
conespondenoe^  and  so  numerous  were  the  in- 
juries addressed   to  him  frt>m  all   parts  of 
W)pe^  that  many  a  night  he  had  no  time  for 
aieep,  and  many  a  day  he  had  no  time  to  '^  look 
JP  to  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun.''   Meninthe 
^nghest  stations  in  Europe  coveted  a  letter  from 
bis  hand.    Two  of  his  commentaries  were  dedi- 
^  to  Kin^  Edward  of  England.   Archbishop 
Onmet  advised  with  him  aa  an  acknowledged 
iDiiuater  of  Christ,  and  as  the  wisest  ooimsellor 
OD  the  continent  upon  the  affairs  of  Engknd. 
A  projected  meeting  of  the  reformers  inEng- 
^d  was  intermpted  by  Edward's  death.    He 
nnt  to  Frankfort  in  1666  to  compose  the 
trouble  among  the  English  refugees.  The  theol- 
^  sod  the  polity  with  which  John  Enox  rev* 
^nized  Scotland  were  confirmed   in  the 
dttaes  of  Geneva.    The  counsel  of  Oalvin  was 
migbt  by  the    Moravians;    to  Hungary  he 
^Tote  letters  of  advice.    King  Sigbmund,  of 
rolaod,  waa  one  of  hia  correspondents,  and  he 
v»  warmly  enlisted  in  the  Unitarian  oontro- 
*«rs]r  of  that  land.    But  his  chief  influence 
<^de of  Switaerland  waa  felt  in  iVanoe;  ita 
^Hothes  kxd»d  to  him  for  counsel  and  received 
{^  creed  and  polity;  Ooligni  greeted  him  as 
^  ittder  of  the  reformation,  and  concerted 
^himtbe  first  Protestant  attempt  at  mis- 
^that  of  the  Huguenots  at  Rio  Janeiro^  in 


1566,  which  was,  however,  lirolran  np  in  165a 
The  wide  influence  thus  bejg^in  life  was  per- 
petuated after  Calvin's  death.  His  system  of 
doctrine  and  polity  has  shaped  more  minds  and 
entered  into  more  nations  than  that  of  any 
other  reformer.  In  every  land  it  made  men 
strong  against  the  attemj^l^  inteiferenoeof  the 
secular  power  with  the  rights  of  Christians.  It 
gave  courage  to  the  Huguenots ;  it  shaped  the 
theology  of  the  Pahitinate ;  it  prepared  the 
Dutch  for  the  heroic  defence  of  their  national 
rights;  it  has  controlled  Scotland  to  the  pres- 
ent hour;  it  formed  the  Puritanism  of  ting- 
land;  it  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  New 
England  character;  and  everywhere  it  has 
led  the  way  in  practical  reforms.  His  theology 
assumed  different  types  in  the  various  conn* 
tries  into  which  it  p^ietrated,  while  retaining 
ita  fundamental  traits.  In  Switzerland  it  came 
to  its  culmination  in  the  sch<riastic  system  oiT 
Turretin ;  but  it  breathes  a  freer  spirit  in  the 
polemics  of  Stapfer.  In  France  the  school  of 
Baumur  advocated  a  general  atonement  In 
tiie  Palatinate,  Calvinism  was  blended  with  the 
theology  that  Melanchthon  had  taught  at  Wit- 
tenberg. In  Holland,  the  five  points  were  sharply 
presented,  and  Supralapsarianism  partially  de- 
lended;  but  here  too  the  Cocceian  theology  of 
the  covenants  found  a  less  abstract  and  a  more  , 
historical  basis  for  the  system  of  divinity.  The 
^  Westminster  Confession"  combined  the  results 
of  a  century  of  controversy  in  an  expodtion,  full- 
er than  any  continental  symbol,  and  to  which 
Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  America  have  in  the  main 
adhered.  But  in  the  United  States  the  system 
of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  liberalised  the 
theology  of  Calvin.  And  in  all  these  countries 
the  love  first  of  religious,  and  then  of  civil  free- 
dom, has  been  deeply  implanted  in  the  adherents 
of  a  theology  which  elevates  man  because  it 
exalts  God. — ^But  with  all  his  excellences,  Cal- 
vin had  also  his  faults  and  excesses.  That  coun- 
tenance, in  which,  as  Gaizot  says,  was  express- 
ed ^  that  finnness  which  makes  no  account  of 
life,  and  that  ardor  which  consumes,"  that  se- 
vere and  thoughtful  visage  reveals  to  ns  the 
man.  He  was  severe,  but  more  so  to  himself 
than  to  others.  His  temper  was  often  impa- 
tient ;  it  was  hard  for  him,  he  says,  to  control 
**the  wild  beast."  He  wrote  vehemenUy, 
in  reply  to  ferocity.  He  tracked  the  foes 
who  were  intent  upon  his  destruction.  His 
aesthetic  perceptions  were  dim ;  duty  with  him 
was  the  overmastering  passion.  He  had  not 
much  time  for  the  private  affections,  which 
are  the  solace  of  life;  for  life  to  him  was 
a  terrible  combat.  Yet  he  loved  his  wife 
tenderly ;  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Luther  with 
warmth,  and  would  not  let  Bullbger  retort  his 
fierce  attacks;  Mehmchthon  said  to  him,  many 
a  time,  **  that  he  wished  he  could  only  lay  his 
weary  bead  upon  that  fruthfiil  heart  and  die 
there."  A  man  to  whom  Farel,  Yiret,  Bucer, 
Bullinger,  and,  more  than  all,  Theodore  Beza 
looked  up  with  such  love,  was  no  stranger 
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to  Uie  feeling  of  friendship.  His  theology  was 
seyere,  because  it  was  oonsenratire  and  logical; 
it  emphasized  the  diTine  holiness  rather  than 
the  divine  love;  it  made  an  abstract  decree  to 
take  the  central  place,  which  only  Ohiist  can 
lightftOly  fill;  but  it  is  still  the  most  complete 
qi^tem  which  the  10th  century  produced, 
nor  has  it  been  supplanted  by  any  single  work. 
The  Roman  Oatholic  Bemond  terms  it  **the 
Koran,  or  rather  the  Talmud  of  heresy."  Bos- 
suet,  D'Alembert,  liGgnet,  Paul  Laoroix,  and 
I^sard,  all  confess  that  it  puts  its  author  among 
let  grands  icrwains^  and  makes  him  one  <» 
the  '* glories'^  of  French  literature.  Early  in 
1664  his  body  began  to  sink  under  his  multi- 
plied cares,  and  a  complication  of  disorders,  that 
nad  been  wearing  upon  him  ever  sinoe  his  youth, 
asthma,  fever,  colic,  the  stone,  the  ffout,  dis- 
ease of  the  Iddneys^  and  the  hemorrhoids,  as* 
sailed  him  with  violence.  He  could  hardly  take 
any  food,  but  still  continued  to  dictate  letters 
and  comments  on  the  book  of  Joshua.  He 
began  to  preadi  a  sermon  on  February  4, 
bat  was  obliged  to  stop.  On  April  27,  the 
lesser  council  met  around  his  bedsiae  to  receive 
his  parting  words;  the  next  day  the  minia- 
ters  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  listened,  for 
the  last  time,  to  his  alfectionate  and  fiiithfal 
counsel.  Fai«l,  now  80  years  of  age,  journeyed 
from  NeufchAtel  once  more  to  grasp  his  hand. 
Prayers  were  offered  for  him  in  all  the  churches. 
He  ungered  on  in  intense  suffering,  yet  in  the  tri- 
umph of  fButh,  until  May  27,  at  8  o'dock 
in  ^e  evening,  when  he  breathed  his  last  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Plain  Palais;  at 
his  own  request,  no  monument  marked  the  spot^ 
and  no  one  in  Geneva  can  now  tell  where  repose 
the  remains  of  the  man  who  made  that  city 
famous.  His  whole  earthly  wealth,  225  crowns^ 
he  bequeathed  to  bis  relatives  and  poor  foreign- 
ers. His  salary  was  250  franca,  and  he  would  not 
receive  that  portion  of  it  which  accrued  during 
his  last  illness. — ^The  works  of  Calvin  were  first 
collected  in  the  Geneva  edition  of  1617,  in  12 
vols.  fol.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1671,  in  9  vols.  foL  The  collected  works  of 
Galvin  have  been  published  in  English  by  the 
Calvin  translation  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  52 
vols.  8vo,  completed  in  1856.  His  commenta- 
ries were  published  together  in  1561,  in  2  vols. 
Svo.  Tholuck  edited  his  commentary  on  the 
Kew  Testament,  1881-'4,  Halle.  The  1st  Paris 
edition  in  French  is  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation. His  Opuicula  were  issued  in  1562 ;  the 
best  edition  is  the  Genevan  of  1507.  Parts  of 
his  correspondence  appeared  in  1576,  in  Beza's 
''Life  of  Calvin."  Jules  Bonnet  is  now  (1858) 
editing  a  complete  edition,  after  years  of  re- 
search; 2  volumes,  containing  nearly  800  let- 
terSf.were  issued  at raris  in  1854^  and,  in  EngUsh, 
at  Edinburgh ;  2  other  volumes  will  complete 
the  work.  Beza,  in  1564,  wrote  the  life  of 
Calvin.  De  May,  in  1557,  depicted  his  career 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  A 
publication  directed  against  Bolsec's  libellous 
work  appeared  at  Cleves  in  1622.    Waterman 
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and  Dyer,  1850,  have  written  lus  Inognphy 
in  English.      The  most  complete  aoooimt  is 
given  in  Paul  Henry's  Zeben  Jn^taaa^  C^ 
DifM,  dsB  grouen  BtfomuUan,  8  Bde.  1885-'4i 
Hamburg;  with  a  copious  appendix  of  extracts 
from  544  letters,  to   which  Dr.  Emj  M 
access.    This  work  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Stebbing,  omitting  the  appendix,  in  2  vols.    I 
8vo,  London  and  New  York,  1854.  InHaag's    ! 
FraneeProtettante  is  a  valuable  IfoUu  turJmn 
CdMny  aavieet  mi  cumrageB.  with  a  M  aocoont 
of  the  various  editions  A  his  works.   Aodm^s 
HUtaire delaffiedea wmragetut dn doetrim de    \ 
OalHn  (8d  edition,  Paris,  1845),  has  been  tnos- 
lated  into  English  and  German,  and  is  initteii 
from  a  Boman  Catholic  point  of  view.  Among 
the  o^er  biographical  sketches  of  Calvinrnx^t  be 
mentioned  one  published  by  Herzog,  iA  Basdl, 
in  1848,  and  the  &mous  sketch  of  Goizot,  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  is  to  be  fbond 
in  the  Muti^  dea  protestanU  eiMbret.   Among 
the  more  recent  works  which  tend  to  thiov 
Hght  upon  Calvin  and  his  times,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Gabriel's  BiUaire  d4  VeaJm  de  Gtn^ 
depui$Ueammeno&mentdala  mormoltm  jvf 
gu'en  1816  (Geneva.  1855).— ilor  an  aocoant 
of  the  historical  relations  of  CALVisrai,  see 
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CALYISIUS,  Sbtous,  a  German  waaxm 
and  chronologist,  bom  Feb.  21,  1560,  died  in 
Leipsio.  Nev.  24, 1615.  He  was  poor,  and  bj  his 
musical  talents  earned  the  means  to  riat  eev- 
eral  of  the  German  universitiea,  and  made  great 
progress  in  classical  literature,  astronomy,  and 
the  mathematics.  He  opened  a  muaoal  bi^oqI 
at  Pforte,  rather  than  accept  a  professonhip  of 
mathemmcs,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  2 
universities.  The  reading  of  Scaliger^s  vorlu 
induced  him  to  engage  in  chronological  caIcu- 
lations,  and  he  oiganized  a  qrstem  of  chronol- 
ogy, embracing  the  history  of  the  world,  npon 
anew  plan.  Ue  also  wrote  upon  the  Gregomn 
calendar,  proving  its  inadequacy,  and  propodng 
a  new  and  more  accurate  system. 

CALYUS,  Cijns  Lioiniub  Maokb,  a  Boman 
orator  and  poet,  a  son  of  the  annalist  and  orator 
of  the  same  name,  bom  82  B.  C,  died  about 
47.  He  left  21  orations,  but  jfew  fragments 
survive.  One  of  these  araiinst  Y atinios,  whose 
counsel  Cicero  was,  pr^uoed  so  nowerfol  an 
effect  that  the  accused  intermpteoi  the  orat^ 
and  ezdaimed,  "  Judges,  am  I  to  be  ooDdemned 
because  my  accuser  is  eloquent  t"  His  poems 
ranked  with  those  of  OatoUua. 

CALX,  a  term  formerly  in  use  by  the  oM 
chemists  for  designating  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  a  metal,  when  heated  in  the  air. 
Subsequently  it  was  limited  to  lime  spared 
by  calcination,  and  is  now  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  pharmacorKsias.  Its  properties  will  be 
described  under  tne  head  of  Ldcb. 

CALYMENE  (Gr.  tetKakvu^Mtmi,  concealed, 
so  named  from  the  obeonre  natoe  of  the  genos), 
a  genus  of  trilobitea  dhoraoterised  by  the 
&culty  of  rolling  the  body  into  the  form  of  i 
ball,  by  bringing  the  two  extremities  of  the 
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trunk  together.  In  some  rock  |brmationfl  they 
are  found  thiu  coiled  up  in  great  nmnbers. 
They  are  ihundant  both  in  this  coontrj  and  in 
Europe,  their  range  being  among  the  lower 
foasiliferous  rocks.  Ia  some  of  the  species  the 
stractore  of  the  eye  is  beantifiilly  preserved, 
showing  that,  in  these  earliest  formed  crostace- 
OQs  ammals  of  the  most  remote  geolo^oal  pe- 
riods, the  same  provisions  were  made  for  adapt- 
ing this  member  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of 
the  mmal,  that  are  jiow  seen  in  the  compli- 
cated stractore  of  the  eye  of  the  butterfly. 

CALYPSO,  a  nymph  of  the  island  of  Ogygia. 
on  which  Ul^ysses  was  shipwrecked*  She  fell 
in  loTo  witii  Ulysses  and  retained  him  for  7 
jeara^  until  the  gods  compelled  her  to  let  him 
continue  his  jonmey ;  and  the  hero  not  having 
consented  to  reciprocate  her  love,  although  she 
promised  Mm  immortality  if  he  would  remain 
with  her,  ^e  died  of  grief  after  his  departure, 
Caljpso  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Nereos,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of  Atlas. 

GALTX  (Lat.  a  cup),  in  botany,  the  exterior 
floral  envelope,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  leaves 
called  sepals,  which  are  commonly  of  green 
color.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  anemone,  when 
the  corolla  is  wanting,  the  calyx  has  a  brighter 
color  and  more  delicate  texture,  and  forms  the 
most  showy  part  of  the  flower. 

CAM^DiEoo,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  bom 
in  the  second  half  of  the  15th,  died  toward 
the  b^inoingof  the  16th  century.  He  followed 
in  the  tracl^  of  the  discoveries  made  on  the 
CDssU  of  Africa  under  the  infante  Don  Henrique 
md  under  Alfonso  V.,  and  passing  Oape  Lopo 
Gongalvez,  and  Cape  Oatharina,  he  introduced 
something  like  order  into  the  chaos  of  geograph- 
ical  knowledge  about  Africa,  by  pladng  on 
tae  southern  diores  of  the  great  river  which  is 
atoated  near  Ihoee  capes  &  padrao.  or  pile 
of  stones,  which  henceforward  served  as  boun- 
(Isry  between  tke  territories  explored  and  those 
^  unknown.  He  was  the  first  to  put  himself 
into  personal  contact  with  the  population  of 
Congo^  and  leaving  a  few  Portuguese  sailors  aa 
^losteges  behind,  he  took  some  of  the  natives 
^th  him  to  Lisbon.  This  expedition,  whidx 
^k  place  in  1484,  became  of  still  greater  ser- 
^  to  science  by  the  astronomical  observatioDS 
^  the  learned  Martin  Behaim,  who  accompa- 
fliod  it  When  Cam  left  Con^,  he  stipulated 
with  the  natives  to  return  within  15  months, 
ttd  althoQgh  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon  he  waa 
tottpted  by  the  brilliant  recepUon  of  John  11. 
|o  prolong  his  stay  in  the  Portuguese  capital, 
he  retomed  immediately  to  Oongo,  to  keep  his 
^  with  the  inhabitants;  and  planting  a 
»eond  padrao  in  lat.  18"  S.,  he  penetrated  as 
or  as  22%  and  on  making  his  i^pearance  at 
^  court  of  the  black  king  of  Congo,  he  was 
ao{  only  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
^^^diaUty,  bat  the  king  sent  an  ambassador, 
[fAita,  with  presents  to  Lisbon.  Previous  to 
^^  return  to  Afrioa,  this  dignitary  became  a 
^^Tert  to  Christianity^  the  persons  in  his  suite 
following  his  exampl<^  while  the  African  king 
vol*  IV. — 19 


manifested  his  willingness  to  Christianize  his 
people,  by  asking  for  missionaries.  The  king 
of  Benin  made  the  same  request,  and  Bemohi, 
an  African  prince,  received  the  rites  of  baptism 
at  Lisbon. 

CAMACHO,  or  Camaxo,  a  series  of  lakes  in 
Brazil,  connected  with  one  another  by  natural 
canals.  One  of  them  is  large :  the  others  small. 
They  are  commonly  named  Jaguaruna,  Guru* 
paba,  and  Santa  Martha. 

CAM  AMU,  a  town,  island,  and  bay  of  the 
province  of  Bahia,  Brazil.  The  town,  situated 
on  the  Acarahi,  a  river  which  enters  ^e  bay, 
is  a  place  of  some  trade  in  rice,  timber,  and 
rum.  The  island,  in  the  bay,  is  also  called 
nha  das  Pedras,  or ''  isle  of  rocks." 

OAMANA,  a  town  of  Peru,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name.  It  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Camana.  in  the  depar1>- 
ment  of  Arequipa.  Pop.  of  tne  province  in 
1850,  14^419 ;  of  the  town,  about  2,000. 

CAMANCHES.    See  Comanches. 

OAMAPUAN,  ariver  of  Brazil,  70  mileslong. 
It  is  one  of  the  head  streams  of  an  affluent  of 
the  Paraguay,  called  the  Tacoary  or  Taquari. 

CAMABANOA,  a  river  of  Guinea,  rises  in  the 
Kong  mountains,  flows  250  miles,  and  enters 
Tawry  Bay,  oo  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

CAMABGO,  a  town  of  Mexico.  It  stands  on 
the  San  Juan  river,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rio  Grande.    Pop.  2,600. 

CAMAKGO,  Mabie  Amat,  a  famous  danseuse, 
bom  in  Brussels,  April  15, 1710,  died  in  Paris, 
April  20, 1770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  De 
Cuppi,  was  of  an  ancient  Roman  family ;  her  mo- 
ther belonged  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Camargo. 
De  Cuppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  music  a 
means  of  supporting  his  family,  and  brought  up 
one  of  his  children  as  a  painter,  another  as  a  mn* 
sician,  and  Marie  Anne  as  a  danseuse,  in  which 
art  she  was  instructed  by  Mile.  Provost,  then  the 
great  oracle  of  the  French  ballet  On  appear- 
mg  on  the  stage  at  the  Belgian  capital,  she  de* 
lighted  the  public  not  only  by  her  dancing,  but 
Btm  more  by  her  beauty.  She  made  her  d6bat 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726,  and  became  very 
popular.  Finally  the  count  de  Melun  feU  in 
love  with  her,  carried  her  0%  and  kept  her  and 
her  young  sister  Sophia  under  lock  and  key  in 
his  hotel  Her  father  petitioned  Cardinal  Men- 
ry,  and  insisted  that  the  count  should  make  a 
countess  of  Marie  Anne,  and  provide  a  dowry 
for  Sophia,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaining 
her  rdease  from  the  custody  of  her  lover.  On 
her  reappearance  on  the  stage  she  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  with  an  inter- 
val of  6  years  from  1784  to  1740,  she  remained 
attached  to  the  opera  until  1751,  when  she  re- 
tired upon  a  pension  of  1,500  francs. 

CAMARGUE,  La,  the  name  of  an  island  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  department  of  BouchesHlu- 
Rh6ne,  lying  between  the  £.  and  W.  arms  of 
the  Rh6ne;  area,  250  sq.  m.  This  island,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  delta,  is  alluvial,  and  is  in 
part  covered  by  marshes  and  lagoons,  the  prin- 
cipal being  that  of  Yalcar^.    The  cultivated 
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portion  ifl  eztremelj  fertile;  game  is  abondant 
Bait  is  formed  natiirally  on  the  banks  of  the 
marshes,  and  is  an  important  article  of  trade. 
A  company  is  now  engaged  in  draining  the 
marshes. 

OAMABILLA^  a  term  of  political  application, 
implying  a  secret  conrt  influence,  apart  from  the 
regular  and  publicly  known  agency  of  ministers 
of  state  and  public  ninotionanee.  It  is  a  Spanish 
word,  meanmg  primarily  a  small  room  or  clos« 
et,  and  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Its  origin 
is  attributed  to  a  period  after  the  retnm  of  Fer- 
dinand YU.,  but  there  is  oonnderable  probabil- 
ity that  it  was  known  in  the  same  sense  at  a 
much  earlier  Mage  of  Spanish  history. 

OAMAKINA,  a  town  on  the  S.  ooast  of 
Sicily,  founded  by  a  ^lony  from  Syracuse, 
about  600  B.  C.  It  wa9  an  exposed  position 
in  the  Roman  and  Garthagiuian  wars,  and 
was  several  times  taken,  retaken,  and  de- 
stroyed. Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  tne  ancient 
town  remiun. 

0AMARD7ES.  This  name  is  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  S.  £.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Lu- 
zon ;  but  it  designates  more  especially  2  of  the 
20  provinces  of  the  island,  known  as  Oama- 
rinaKorte,andOamarinaSur.  The  name,  which 
in  Spanish  signifies  a  small  chamber,  is  used  in 
Manila  to  signify  a  porch  or  piazza;  and  as  the 
palms  for  the  oonstrnotion  of  this  portion  of  the 
European  dwellings  were  obtained  from  the 
peninsula,  it  received  this  name  frt>m  the  Span- 
iards. The  Gamarines  provinces  are  bounded 
N.  by  the  province  of  Tayabas :  S.  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Albay,  which  forms  the  sonUiem  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula;  £.  by  the  Pacifio 
ocean;  and  W.  bv  the  great  bay  of  Bagay. 
The  formation  of  tLe  peninsula  is  volcanic ;  the 
Garaballos  nnfle  of  mountains  extends  its  whole 
length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  7  of  its  peaks  are 
active  volcanoes.  The  soil  of  the  2  provinces 
possesses  the  same  remarkable  fertility  which 
accompanies  all  the  volcanic  formations  uirongh- 
out  the  archipelago.  Tobacco,  sugar,  oo&e, 
cocoa,  and  indigo,  are  largely  produced  for 
exportation;  but  uie  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Gamarines  is  the  culture 
of  the  pineapple,  and  the  manufecture  of 
pina  doth.  The  official  authority,  Ii^orme 
tobre  VeBtado  ds  la»  iila*  FUipina$,  states 
that  about  17,000  looms  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  these  provinces  in  the  manufacture  of 
pina  doth ;  whioh  varies  in  quality,  from  the 
most  ddicate  &brio,  worth  $1,500  for  a  ladv^s 
dress,  to  the  coarser  tuBsne^uitable  for  a  la- 
borer's canusa,  worth  $6.  The  women  of  the 
Gamarines  are  esteemed  the  most  skilfhl  em- 
.broiderers  in  Luzon  of  the  delicate  pina.  The 
skill  of  the  women  of  these  provinces  is  also  sin- 
gularly displayed  in  the  working  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver filigree.  AU  the  artificers  in  precious  metals 
are  women ;  and  some  artides  of  jewelry,  espe- 
cially their  neck  chains,  are  very  beautiful  and 
mudi  sought  for  by  strangers,  European  as  well 
as  Asiatic. — ^The  agriculture  of  the  Gamarines 
indicates  in  some  req^ects  a  degree  of  progress 


beyond  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  theidaod. 
The  ox,  and  occadonally  the  horse,  are  osedia 
ploughing,  instead  of  the  slow,  unwi^y  buffalo, 
so  generally  preferred  by  the  native  East  bdum 
farmer.    The  Gamarinians  have  also  discarded 
the   ancient  plough,  the  primitive  one  in  n» 
among  every  semi-dvilized  people,  formed  from 
a  single  piece  of  crooked  timber,  with  a  point 
hardened  by  fire;  and  have  substituted  in  its 
place  a  European  style  of  implement,  with  iron 
coulter  and  a  mouldboard.    As  an  eTidesoe  of 
the  advanced  civilization  and  superior  M 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  theeeprov- 
inces)   especiallv  of  Gamarina  Bur,  we  nay 
state    that   official    authorities,   quoting  the 
prices   of  real   estate  in  Luzon,  meDUon  a 
qtdn<m  of  land,  a  measure  of  1,000  sq.  fath- 
oms, as  worth  in  the  Gamarines,  when  fenced 
and  irrigated,  from  $250  to  |700;  or  on  an 
average  (200  per  English  acre.    The  prov- 
inces have  well-constructed  roads;  and  many 
of  the  rivers  are  traversed  by  substantial  t^m 
bridges.  The  Naga  river,  whidi  drains  the  lakes 
Bato,  Baao,  Buhl,  and  Iryga.  and  disembognea 
into  the  bay  of  San  IfigudI,  is  navigable  aboat 
40  miles  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13 
ft  water.    The  industrial  devel<H>ment  of  these 
provinces  has  been  aocompaniea  by  a  notable 
mcrease  in  population ;  and  this  being  oom- 
posed,  with  but  small  exception,  of  the  brovn 
race  of  the  Philippines,  which  has  yielded  so 
readily  to  the  infiuences  of  Ghristian  oivilizatioD. 
The  Gamarines  have  not  had  their  progress  re- 
tarded, like  other  provinces  of  Luzon,  by  the 
troublesome  presence  of  the  wild  negnto  r^* 
In  40  years,  the  population  of  the  provinces  has 
doubled.    Gamarina  Bur.  pop.  116,575,  and  area 
3,820  sq.m.   Gamarina  Norte,  pop.  28,329,  and 
area  1,094  sq.  m. 

GAMBAGfiRfiS.  Jean  Jaoqtjes  Riots  d^  a 
French  statesman,  bom  at  Montpellier,Oct  18, 
1758,  died  in  Paris,  March  6,  1824.  He  v«8 
educated  to  the  bar,  in  which  profession  he  won 
an  early  eminence,  and  was  made  a  counsellor 
of  the  court  of  excise  in  his  native  place-  At 
the  opening  of  the  revolution,  he  to<w  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  was  afterward  sent  aa  rawn- 
ber  first  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  then 
to  the  national  convention.  Placed  on  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation,  he  rendered  impo^tantse^ 
vices  by  means  of  his  intimate  knowledge  oi 
law,  his  sagacity,  and  hia  powers  of  g*?*™"*" 
tion.  Dnnng  the  trial  of  Louis  XVLitwtt 
on  his  motion  that  counsel  were  allowed  to  tne 
king,  and  were  also  permitted  to  conunonicate 
wit£  him  freely.  He  voted  for  the  condemns 
tlon  of  that  monarch,  but  denied  the  right  m 
the  convention  to  adjudge  him  to  an  unoonm- 
tional  death.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  pronaonai 
reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  case  of  a  hostile  in- 
vasion. Through  the  dreadftd  reign  of  ^^lence 
which  followed,  he  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to 
restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of  the  body,  ana 
to  bring  it  back  to  striotiy  legisUitive  ni^ 
ures ;  but  he  must  have  ported  himself  rather 
cautiously,  for  he  suggested  the  revdotionary 
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tnbmifll,  prepared  mmj  of  the  wont  lavs, 
and  aotad  with  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Bar^e. 
On  /an.  H  ^  <^^^}  ^^  ^^  ohosen  secretary  to 
the  ooATention,  and  it  became  his  dnty,  in  the 
session  <^  March  26,  to  report  the  treason  of 
Damonriez.  The  next  year  he  presented  a  plan 
for  a  ciyQ  code,  which  was  always  a  farorite 
project  wiUi  him,  bat  the  repablicanism  of 
his  principles,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be- 
came sQspected,  and  he  was  not  saccessfnl ;  nor 
was  he  amMinted  to  the  directory,  a  place 
which  he  aesired.  He  secured  a  seat  in  the 
council  of  600,  however,  where  he  renewed 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  code  (1796),  which 
was  sahseqnently  made  the  basis  of  the  oode 
Napoleon.  After  the  movement  of  the  80th 
Pruriai,  of  the  year  VIL  (June  18, 1T99),  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  minister  of  Justice  under 
the  direetory ;  but  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the 
eoup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  was  made  2d 
consol,  and  entered  upon  the  discharae  of  the 
duties  of  this  offioe  in  December.  He  attach* 
ed  himsetf  warmly  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  captttn  ever  afterward,  and  remained 
Ms  instroment  and  friend  long  after  many 
others,  vho  b^gan  with  him,  had  deserted,  and 
as  long  in  fact  as  Napoleon  had  the  means  of 
rewarding  hb  devotion.  On  the  elevation  of 
his  leader  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  became 
arch-chanoenor  of  the  empire,  in  which  capao- 
itj  he  had  to  communicate  all  the  emperor^s 
nieasores  to  the  senate,  many  of  them  not  very 
palatable,  bat  he  did  it  wiUi  becoming  grace. 
The  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  and 
maj  distinguished  foreign  orders  fell  to  his  lot, 
and  in  1808  he  received  the  title  of  duke  of 
Parma.  He  presided  over  the  discussions  of 
^  dyil  code,  assisting  the  committee  largely 
^  his  legal  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  his 
loog  previous  study  of  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  Napoleon  against  the  al- 
M  powers,  in  1818,  he  was  president  of  the 
ttMincil  of  regency ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
anies  in  1814,  he  repaired  to  Hlois,  and  firom 
^Place  sent  in  hu  assent  to  the  recall  of 
u^  Bourbons.  For  a  while  afterward  he 
fired  in  retirement,  nntil  Ni^leon^s  escape 
^  £Iba,  and  reassumption  of  power,  placed 
bim  <moe  more  in  office.  He  acted  as  min- 
^  of  Justic^  and  president  of  the  chamber 
^  peers.  At  tne  restoration  he  rethred  agam, 
^*^  np  his  residence  at  Brussels,  where  he 
was  permanently  exiled,  as  one  of  those  who 
^  eonsented  to  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  In 
1818^  however,  he  was  pardoned  and  recovered 
1^  political  and  civil  rights.  He  was  an 
«f<nt  and  able  politician ;  popular  because  of 
m  conrtes^  and  grace  and  the  hospitality  of 
r  cntmainments;  but  like  many  other  lead- 
pg  men  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  fiaoile 
°  principle,  and  the  willing  instrument  of  the 
^3perior  genius  of  Kapoleon,  in  working  his  evil 
^,  veil  as  his  good  designs.  He  was  an  accom- 
j^d  jurist,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  clothe 
^3»ne9  of  rapacity  in  legal  forms ;  and  from 
^anog  been  an  extreme  .ULcobin  in  the  revolu- 


tion, he  became  a  no  less  extreme  aristocrat, 
eagerly  reviving  all  the  titles  and  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  r6^me.  As  a  diplomatist  he  was 
distinguished,  and  his  skill  helped  Napoleon  in 
more  than  one  emergency. 

OAMBAY,  a  seaport  town  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  Baroda,  Hindostan ;  pop.  about 
87,000;  has  a  trade,  gradually  dedimng,  how- 
evw,  in  cotton,  grain,  ivory,  and  articles  in 
blood-stone  and  camelian.  A  great  part  of  the 
town  is  in  ruins,  but  it  contains  a  fine  mosque, 
some  Hindoo  temples,  and  a  curious  subterra- 
neous Buddhic  tem]^e. — Thb  Gitlf  of  Oimbly^ 
on  the  W.  shore  of  JBombay,  is  72  m.  long  and  8S 
m.  wide  at  its  entrance.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Nerbudda,  Dhadar.  Mhye,  SubbennutteeL 
and  Bhadar  rivers,  and  its  tides  are  rapid  and 
rise  to  a  great  height  The  gulf  is  gradually 
becoming  shallower. 

CAMBAY  STONES,  a  name  given  to  agates, 
camelians,  and  other  stones  of  this  nature, 
which  are  procured  from  Cambay,  a  district  in 
India,  and  imported  in  large  quantities  into 
Great  Britain.    See  OAxsmuAX. 

C  AMB£RWELL,  a  suburb  of  London,  and  a 
parish,  Surrey,  England:  pop.  in  1861,  54^67. 
Portions  of  it  are  densely  populated,  but  Den* 
mark  hill.  Heme  hill,  Dulwicn,  and  some  other 
parts,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  d^etached  viUas. 
It  has  a  handsome  church,  several  chapels  of 
ease,  a  new  college,  &c. 

CAMBIA80,  LuoA,  oaUed  Lvcrxtto  da 
Gbnova,  a  Genoese  artirt,  bom  in  1527,  died  in 
Madrid,  in  1585.  His  best  works  are  the  ''  Mar- 
^rdom  of  St.  George"  and  the  *^Bape  of  the 
Siabines.''  Late  in  life,  at  the  invitation  of  Philip 
U.,  he  visited  Madrid,  and  executed  a  fine 
eomporition,  representing  the  ^'Assemblage  of 
the  Blessed,"  on  the  ceiling  of  the  EscuriaL 

CAMBINI,  GiuBSPPX,  an  Italian  musical  com* 

Cr,  bom  in  LeghomlFeb.  18, 1746,  died  at 
tre  about  1882.  He  composed  over  60 
symphonies,  beside  innumerable  concertos, 
oratorios,  and  pieces  of  instrumental  music* 
Those  adapted  for  the  violin  were  his  most 
successfdl  productions. 

CAMBODIA.    See  Asam. 

CAMBODIA  RIVER,  or  MsEoire,  the  lars- 
est  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  Indo-Chinese  tern- 
tories,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Yun- 
nan, traverses  the  territory  of  Cambodia  from 
north  to  south,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
arms  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  as  to  form 
several  large  ishmds  at  its  mouth*  Its  banks 
are  low  and  sandy,  and  its  extensive  valley  is 
annually  inundated  and  fertaliaed  by  the  over* 
fiowing  of  its  waters. 

CAMBOGIA,  the  Qyn<myme  in  the  pharma- 
copoaiaa  of  Gaicbooia,  or  Gahbogs,  which 
see. 

C  AMBON,  Joseph,  a  French  statesman  J)om 
June  17,  1754,  at  Montpellier,  died  in  Brus- 
sels, Feb.  15,  1820.  Engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  he  became  interested  in  the  revolution, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  fiight  of  Louis  XYI.  he 
caused  the  republican  government  to  be  pro* 
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daimed  in  his  natire  town.  He  was  sent  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  while  supporting 
the  caase  of  democracy,  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  financial  matters.  Most  of  the  great 
measures  which  enabled  the  government  to  get 
through  the  revolutionary  period  were  suggest- 
ed or  controlled  by  him ;  and  to  him  the  honor 
is  due  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  financial  system  of  France.  He  pro- 
moted the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emi- 
gres in  1792,  and  made,  after  August  10,  a  re- 
port in  which  he  argued  that  Louis  XYL, 
having  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high  treason. 
He  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of  the  legislar 
tive  assembly,  and  afterward  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  ike  convention.  Here  he  opposed 
with  equal  energy  the  partisans  of  monarchy  and 
of  terrorism.  He  accused  both  Dumouriez  and 
Marat.  When  Louis  XVL  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  convention,  he  voted  for  his  immediate 
death,  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people. 
He  opposed  the  creation  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  insisted  upon  trial  by  jury.  At 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  committee  on  finances; 
April  7,  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  On  June  2,  when  the  Girondists 
were  threatened  by  the  infuriated  mob  oalHng 
for  their  proscription,  he  boldlv  took  his  place 
among  them,  hoping  to  be  able,  through  his 
popularity,  to  save  them  from  violence;  he 
then  opposed  to  the  last  the  decree  ordering 
their  arrest,  and  he  seemed  so  much  grieved  by 
its  adoption,  that  it  was  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  would  not  reappear  in  the  as- 
sembly. He  did  not  however,  desert  his  post, 
and  continued  to  fulnl  his  duties  with  untiring 
activity.  In  July,  1798,  he  presented,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee  on  public  safety,  the 
report  on  the  general  situation  of  afiairs.  The 
next  year  he  made  another  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  finances,  which  is  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  financial  ability,  and  gives  a 
full  sketch  of  the  plan  which  was  afterward 
adopted  for  the  regular  r^istration  of  pub- 
lic aebt.  In  the  confiict  which  brought  on  the 
revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  Oambon  took 
part  against  Robespierre  and  his  adherents ;  but 
though  he  had  been  instrumental  in  their  de- 
feat^ he  was  charged  with  having  been  their 
accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  against 
him.  He  succeeded  in  baffling  the  search  for 
him,  and  on  the  amnesty  pr^Mmed  by  the 
convention  on  their  a^oumment,  he  retired 
to  an  estate  in  the  vidnity  of  Montpellier,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  In  1815  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  not  included  in  the  bill  of  amnesty,  ana 
repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  his  last 
years  in  retirement. 

CAMBOORIE,  or  Zambitbi,  a  walled  town 
of  Biam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  See-sa-wat 
and  lk£ay-mannoi  rivers.  It  has  a  brick  fort 
with  20  guns. 
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OAMBOBNE,  an  English  town  in  the  comity 
of  Oomwim,  9^  miles  N.  W.  from  Penryn;  ares, 
6,900  acres ;  pop.  nearlv  8,000.  It  is  a  neatly 
built  modem  town,  and  derives  its  importance 
mainly  from  its  vicinity  to  very  productlTe  tin 
and  copper  mines.  It  has  a  handsome  chuicb, 
built  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  several  diesentmg 
chapels,  and  a  free  school. 

CfAMBRAI,  or  Oahbbat,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  Nora,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  of  6l 
Quentin,  105  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Paris.   It  was 
a  place  of  importance  when  Osesar  conquered  the 
country,  and  from  its  old  name,  Oamaracnm, 
its  present  appellation  was  derived.    It  was  for 
a  while  the  seat  of  a  small  Frankish  kingdom, 
which  was  united  by  Clovis  to  his  empire. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  and  came  afterward  into 
the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  from 
whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria.   Here  the  fiimous  league  against  Yemoe 
was  concluded  in  1508,  and  a  peace  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.  was  negotiated  in 
1529  by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, known  as  la  paix  ies  dames.    It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIY.,  in  1667,  and 
confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimegoen. 
Fen^lon  was  archbishop  of  Gambrai,  and  dm^ 
ing  the  disastrous  war  for  the  succession  of 
Spain  devoted  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  his  diocese.    In  1793  the  town  was 
vainly  besieged  by  the  Austrians.    It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dumouriez  and  Marshal  Mortier. 
It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  maaufactore 
of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  similar  fab- 
rics are  called  in  England  cambrics,  and  which 
are  still  the  most  important  branch  of  its  indus- 
try.   It  also  produces  thread,  cotton  sta£&  of 
various  kinds,  soap,  and  beet  sugar.    The  pim* 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which 
is  modem,  the  old  one  having  been  destro/ed 
during  the  revolution,  the  city  hall,  and  the 
theatre.    A  monument  was  erected  here  in 
honor  of  F^n^lon.    Oambrai  has  a  communal 
college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  library  wi^ 
80,000  volumes,  and  several  other  ]eamed  and 
charitable  institutions.    Pop.  in  1856, 21,405. 

OAMBBIA,  the  Latin  name  for  Wales,  mean- 
ing the  land  of  the  Cymri,  as  the  Welsh  call 
themselves  in  their  native  tongue. 

OAMBBIAK  SYSTEM,  the  lowest  classified 
group  of  foBsiliferous  rocks^  lying  next  below 
Sbe  Silurian.  The  Potsdam  san^tone  of  this 
country  is  included  in  it  by  Lyell,  and  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Lake  Supenor 
are  referred  by  Logan  to  the  same  group,  of 
possibly  to  one  still  older. 

OAMBRIO,  originally  a  very  fine  fabric  of 
linen,  named  from  Cambrai,  where  it  was  first 
made.  The  name  afterward  came  to  be  ^- 
plied  to  cotton  fiEibrios  of  various  qualities. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  of  Middlesex  co^  Hs5S.^ 
a  suburb  of  Boston,  lying  W.  of  that  dty,  ww 
separated  from  it  by  the  river  Oharles^  which 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  It  was  settled  in  1631, 
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at  first  under  the  name  of  Newtown,  hy  Gov. 
Winthrop,  Deputy  Got.  Dudley,  and  other 
prominent  men,  who  deigned  to  make  it  the 
chief  town  in  Maasachnsetts  colony.  The  an- 
nuaJ  Section  for  governor  was  for  several  years 
held  under  an  oak  tree  on  the  common.  The 
Ber.  Mr.  Hooker  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  8tone,  grad- 
uates of  Cambridge  college,  England,  were  the 
first  settled  ministers  of  the  place*  both  of  whom 
snhseqnently  accompanied  the  donnecticnt  set- 
tlers in  theirjoamey  throo^di  the  wilderness. 
find  founded  Hartford.  Mr.  Hooker  was  settled 
in  1682,  and  soon  had  for  parishioners  the 
learned  men  of  the  colony,  most  of  whom  had 
graduated  at  Oambridge.  In  1636  the  gen- 
eral court  appropriated  £400  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pabho  school  at  Newtown,  which 
in  1638  was  fhrther  endowed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Harvflrd,  minister  of  Oharlestown.    In  honor 

*  of  the  place  where  the  chief  men  of  the  colony 
had  received  their  education,  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Cambridge,  and  the 
school  was  styled  Harvard  college.  It  is  the 
oldest  and  most  richly  endowed  institntion  for 
public  instmction  in  America.  The  college 
buildings  occnpy  abont  14  acres  of  ground, 
which  is  laid  ont  with  mnch  taste  and  care, 
and  with  its  fine  shade  trees  presents  a  charm- 
ing appearance.  fSee  EUotabd  Oollbob.) 
—Cambridge  was  mcorporated  as  a  city  in 
1S46,  and  is  divided  into  8  distinct  portions, 
more  or  less  compactly  settled :  Old  Cam- 
bridge, the  seat  of  the  college  and  the  res- 
idence of  literary,  scientifia  and  wealthy  mea\ 
C&mbridgeport,  and  East  (Cambridge,  the  busi- 
ness portions  of  the  city.  Two  brid^  connect 
it  with  Boston,  and  one  with  Charlestown.  Hie 
Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  and  the  Fitchbnrg 
railroad  pass  through  East  Cambridge.  Ahorse 
nilroad  with  several  branches,  and  several  om- 
Dlbus  lines,  fhmish  accommodations  for  travel 
to  Boston.  The  dty  is  pretty  regolarly  laid 
ODt  in  broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  has  many 
£d6  public  bnHdings  and  private  residences. 
Some  of  the  college  buildings  are  ancient,  oth- 
ers of  modem  ooiistmction,  elegant  and  ornate, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  design- 
ed. Many  of  the  private  residences  are  snr- 
nnnded  with  highly  cultivated  grounds,  lawns, 
flower  gardens^  and  orchards.  Many  structures 
erected  before  the  revolution  are  still  standing, 
among  others  the  house  used  by  Washington 
for  his  headnornarters,  now  inhabited  by  Mr. 
Ix)ugfenow.  The  streets  and  college  grounds 
are  adorned  with  noble  trees;  conspicuous 
anwng  them  the  Washington  elm,  beneath 
vhich  the  commander-in-chief  assumed  the 
conunand  of  the  American  army  in  1776.  The 
t«e  is  probably  of  the  native  forest  growth, 
aod  is  still  vigoroos.    The  public  schoob  are  of 

*  tigh  order — ^primary,  grammar,  and  high 
sehoob ;  in  the  last-named  the  languages  pre- 
^ntorj  to  a  collegiate  oourse  are  taught  At 
(^bridgeport  and  East  Cambridge  a  large 
aaoont  of  businesB  is  transacted.  Tliere  are  6 
oaoics.  with  a  oi^tal  of  $650,000 ;  also  2  savings 


hanks,  with  deposits  amounting  to  |260,000« 
East  Cambridge  was  formerly  known  as  Lech- 
mere's  Point.  Here  the  court  house  and  gaol 
are  situated ;  also,  the  extensive  glass  worlu  of 
the  N.  E.  glass  co.,  on  whose  premises  is  to  be 
seen  the  tallest  chimney  in  Hew  England,  240 
feet  in  height.  A  great  variety  of  manu&o- 
tures  are  carried  on.  The  value  of  articles  pro- 
duced in  1866  was  about  $11,000,000;  60,000 
tons  of  ice,  valued  at  $80,000,  are  exported 
from  Fresh  pond  per  annum ;  8,164^000  lbs.  of 
soap,  valued  at  about  $600,000 ;  484,000  lbs.  of 
tallow  candles,  valued  at  $100,000 :  ^00,000 
worth  of  brushes  were  manufacturea  in  1855; 
also,  large  values  of  bricks,  tinware,  confection* 
ery,  fireworks,  wood- turning,  and  cabinet  work. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  mid  employment  in 
Boston.  The  university  printing  office  is  the 
oldest  printing  establishment  in  America.  It 
was  started  in  1689  by  a  Mr.  Glover,  who  gave 
it  to  the  college.  A  oentleman  at  Amster- 
dam gave  the  first  font  of  type,  49  lbs.  weight. 
The  first  thing  printed  was  the  **Ereeman*a 
Oath  ;^  the  next,  an  almanac  for  Kew  England, 
calculated  by  William  Pierce,  a  mariner;  the 
next,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  office 
is  now  noted  for  its  superior  style  of  typographi- 
cal execution.-*The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn 
is  situated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown.  It 
includes  about  100  acres  of  land,  covered  with 
a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees.  The  tract  is 
undulating,  with  bold  eminences  and  beautiful 
dells.  The  ^hest  eminence  is  125  feet  above 
the  tide  in  tihe  river  Charles,  which  winds 
along  at  a  short  distance  from  its  base.  A 
round  tower  of  hammered  granite,  with  a  look- 
out 70  feet  from  the  ground,  has  been  erected 
upon  its  summit.  The  ffrounds  are  laid  out  with 
curved  avenues  adapted  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface.  The  walks  are  smoothly  gravelled  and 
bordered  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  fiowers. 
The  burial  lots  contain  about  800  sq.  feet  each, 
and  on  many  of  them  are  monuments  of  rare 
workmanship  and  elaborate  design.  The  en- 
trance is  through  a  gateway  of  granite,  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Among  the 
monmnents  is  one  to  Spurzheim,  the  phr^olo- 
gist,  erected  through  the  munincence  of  citi- 
cens  of  Boston.  It  ia  of  Italian  marble,  and 
after  the  design  of  Sdpio's  tomb  at  Rome. 
The  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1881.  The 
observatory  connected  with  the  nniversity  is  on 
an  eminence  nearly  a  mile  W.  of  the  college 
grounds.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1790 
was  2,116;  1800,  2,458;  1810,  2,828;  1820, 
8,295 ;  1880,  6,072 ;  1840,  8,409 ;  1850,  15,- 
215;  1855,20,478. 

CAMBRIDGE,  the  county  town  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  England,  57i  miles  from  London 
by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,815.  The  town  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  market.  The 
buildings  consist  of  the  guildhall,  a  handsome 
modem  structure,  several  churches,  including 
6t.  Sepulchre,  a  round  ch^^rch,  buOt  hi  imitation 
of  the  ohuroh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jemsft* 
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lem,  and  conseorated  in  1101,  Addenbrooke's 
hospital,  and  several  other  handsome  edifices. 
A  school  of  art  was  established  here  in  Ang. 
1868.  The  town  is  on  the  river  0am,  the  an- 
cient Granta,  and  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station.  Kin^  John  gave  Cambridge  a  guild, 
and  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost of  its  own  choosing,  an  office  for  which 
Henry  III.  snbstitated  a  mayor  and  4  bailiffl^ 
Cromwell  thrice  represented  Cambridge  in  par- 
liament The  borough  of  Cambrid^  is  govern- 
ed by  10  aldermen  and  80  councillors,  one  of 
whom  10  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the 
house  of  commons.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
for  Baptists  and  Independents,  a  grammar- 
school  founded  in  1615  for  100  scholars,  and 
various  charitable,  educational,  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, among  which  there  is  an  industrial 
school,  a  mechanics^  institute,  and  the  Philo 
union.  Cambridge  derives  its  chief  glory  from 
being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  university  of 
that  name. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Unttibsitt  of,  an  English 
seat  of  learning^  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
first  authentic  charter  is  sud  to  be  dated  16th 
Henry  UI.  (1280X  and  even  long  before  that  time 
Cambridge  is  believed  to  have  ei\joyed  a  repu- 
tation for  learning.  The  present  university 
statutes  were  given  by  Elizabeth  in  the  12th 
year  of  her  reign.  They  are  the  foundation  on 
which  all  new  laws  are  framed.  The  universi- 
ty consists  of  the  following  17  colleges :  St  Pe- 
ter's, founded  1267;  Clare  Hall,  1826;  Pem- 
broke, 1847;  Gonvilleand  Cains,  1848;  Trini- 
ty Hall,  1860;  Corpus  Christ!,  1862;  Ejng's, 
1441 ;  Queen's,  1448,  re-founded  1466 ;  6t 
Catharine's  Hfdl,  1476:  Jesns,  1496;  Christ's, 
1506 ;  St  John's,  1611 ;  Magdalene,  1619 ;  Trin- 
ity, the  wealthiest  college  of  them  all,  1646 ;  Em- 
manuel, 1684;  Sidney  Sussex,  1598;  Downing, 
1800.  Each  college  is  a  corporate  body,  bound 
by  its  own  statutes,  but  is  likewise  subiect  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  university.  Each  of 
the  17  colleges  furnishes  members  both  for  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university.  The  former  branch 
consists  of  a  senate,  which  is  divided  into  2 
houses — ^the  regents'  and  the  non-regents' 
house^-and  of  the  council  of  the  senate,  by 
which  every  university  graoe  must  be  sanction- 
ed before  it  can  be  brought  before  the  senate* 
No  degree  is  ever  conferred  without  a  grace  for 
thatpun)06e.  The  council  consists  of  tilie  chan- 
cellor, the  vice-chancellors,  4  heads  of  coUeffes, 
4  professors  of  the  university,  and  8  other 
members  of  the  senate.  The  executive  officers 
of  the  univerBil7  are:  a  chancellor,  a  Mgh 
steward,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  commissary,  a 
public  orator,  the  asscSsor,  2  proctors,  a  librari- 
an, a  registrar,  2  scrutators,  2  moderators,  2 
pro-proctors,  and  various  other  officers.  The 
university  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of 
commons,  which  are  chosen  by  tibe  collective 
body  of  the  senate.  T^e  present  members  (elect- 
ed April,  1867)  are  Mr.  L.  T.  Wigram  and  the  Bt 


Hon.  Spencer  H.Walpole.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  university  senate  for  1858 184^656;  of 
under-graduates  or  students,  1,518;  luidtlie 
total  number  of  members  inscribed  on  the  boob 
or  boards  of  tlie  university,  7,516.   The  branches 
of  study  pursued  at  Cambridge  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  list  of  professora,  oamelj: 
the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity;  the 
regins  professors  of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic, 
Hebrew  and  Greejc;  2  professors  of  Arabic, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  ahnoner; 
the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics;  pro- 
fessors of  moral  theology  or  casuistry;  chem- 
istry, astronomy,  and  experimental  pbOoeopby; 
anatomy;  modern  history;  botany;  geology; 
astronomy  and  geometry ;  tbe  Korrisiaii  pro- 
fessor of  divinity;  natural  and  ezperimeDtal 
philosophy  ;  the  Downing  professors  of  the 
laws  of  England  and  of  memcine ;  the  profee* 
Bors  of   mineralcMry,  political   economy,  and 
music;  and  the  Disney  professors  of  arcbfi- 
ology,  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  John  Disney. 
Beside  these  regular  professorships,  there  are 
various   endowed  lectureships.     A  board  of 
mathematical  studies  was  established  in  1848; 
a  board  of  classical  studies  in  1854;  andaboaid 
of  medical  studies  in  the  same  year.   The  lev- 
enues  of  the  separate  colleges  are  large  and  are 
derived  from  endowments  and  fees,  bat  those 
of  the  university  are  small,  and  hardly  exceed 
£5,500  a  year.    The  professors  are  paid  from 
the  university  funds,  or  by  the  government,  or 
from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.    The  sum 
granted  to  them  by  the  government  was  £1,053 
m  1856  and  the  same  amount  in  1857.  The 
caution  money  to  be  deposited  preliminary  to 
the  admission  to  the  university  is  JC50  for  no- 
blemen, £25  for  fellow-commonerB,  £15  for 
pensioners,  and  £10  for  sizars.    The  matricula- 
tion fees  are  respectively  £16,  £11,  £5  lOs-, 
and  £1  5s.    There  are  various  degrees  of  pay- 
ment  for   tnition,  according    to  the  degree 
and  condition  of  the  members,  and  elightl.^ 
differing  in  the  several  colleges.    The  anniial 
unavoidable  average   expenses  of  an  unde^ 
graduate  or  student,  are  stated  by  the  ^^Cm- 
bridffe  Almanac"  of  1858  to  be  about  i60, 
or   $800.     The  terms  of  the  umversi^  ^ 
8,  viz. :  Mchaelmas,  or  October,  begins  Oct 
10,  and  ends   Dec  16;    Lent,   or  Jannaiyi 
begins  January  18,  and  ends  on  the  Friday 
before  Palm-Sunday ;    Easter,  or  midsummer, 
begins   on   the    11th    day   (the  Wednesdjf 
se'nnight)  after  Easter  day,  and  ends  on  the 
Friday  after  commencement  day.    Commenoe- 
ment  day  is  always  the  1st  Tuesday  in  Jnly." 
The  degrees  are  conferred  as  follows:  Bachelor 
of  arts  (B.  A.)  after  12  terms,  10  of  which  most 
be  in  residence.    Privy  councillors,  relations  oi 
royalty,  bishops,  noblemen  and  their  sons,  bar- 
onets, and  knights,  are  admissible  after  7  terms. 
Master  of  arts  (M.  AX  8  years  after  taldi^^ 
bachelor's  degree ;  bachelor  in  divinity  (B.i^«)i 
must  be  M.  A.  of  7  years'  standing.    PeKOg 
admitted  of  any  college  when  npward  ot  24 
years  old,  are  permitt$id  to  take  the  degree  w 
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B.D.afterlD7«ar8(of  wbioh  fhelastSyean 
most  be  in  residence)  witboat  having  previoas- 
\j  reoeived  anj  ot£er  degreeu  and  are  called 
''ten-Tear-men;"  doctor  in  divinity  (D.  D.), 
most  be  B.  D.  of  6,  or  M.  A.  of  12  year?' 
standing;  bachelor  in  the  civil  law  (B.  0.  LX 
most  l^  of  6  years'  standing  complete,  and 
most  reside  the  greater  part  of  9  several  terms; 
doctor  in  the  dm  law  and  doctor  in  phyno  (D. 
0.  L  andM.  D.X  most  both  be  B.  G.  L.  of  5,  or 
M.  A.  of  7  years' standing;  bachelor  in  physic 
most  be  M.  A.  or  M.  B.  of  some  terms'  stand- 
ing after  having  been  admitted  M.  B. ;  bachelor 
in  mono  (Mas.  B.)>  nuiat  enter  his  name  in  some 
college  and  compose  and  perform  an  ezerciae 
in  his  art;  doctor  in  mosic  (Mas.  D.),  gener- 
ally a  Mn.  B,,  and  his  exerdse  is  the  same. 
The  flxaminations  take  place  in  the  Lent  term 
in  each  year,  ara  conducted  by  the  moderators 
and  bj  eiaminers  ^pointed  by  the  senate,  and 
the  course  of  stody  preparatory  to  the  degree 
of  fi.  A  oomprisea  the  principal  branches  of 
learning.  The  Ist  nniversity  or  *^  previous" 
aiamination  (teolmically  called  the  ^*  little  go  "), 
takw  place  in  the  Lent  term  of  the  3d  year  from 
that  in  which  the  student  commences  his  academ^- 
ical  lesidoioe^  the  subjects  of  examination  being 
1  of  the  4  Go^els,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
in  the  origioal  Greek,  "Paley's  Evidences  of 
Christiatti^,"  and  one  of  the  Greek  and  of  the 
Latin  daaaioa.  The  examination  of  bachelors 
of  arts  extends  over  22  days ;  that  of  candidates 
for  mathematical  honors,  technically  called  the 
mathematical  tnpo$j  lasts  8,  and  that  in  classi- 
cal learning  or  damical  trip^  6  days.  £x- 
aminatioos  in  moral  and  natural  sdenoes 
(moral  soienoes  and  natural  sdenoes  tripM)^  have 
liikewiae  been  in  operation^  since  1857.  At  the 
cbae  of  the  exancnnation,  a  select  number,  80  at 
least,  $n  recomnaended  to  the  approbation  of 
the  proctors,  and  their  names  are  classed  in  8 
divisioDa,  viz.:  wrangler,  senior  optimes^  and 
junior  optimes,  the  bluest  of  all  being  the  senior 
vran^  for  the  year.  The  candidates  are  then 
t^dmitted  to  their  degrees  by  the  vioe-chancelbr, 
after  they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  sopremacj,  and  of  observing  the  statutes  of 
the  Qniverei^,  and  having  also  declared  that 
tbej  are  Uma  Jtda  memb^  of  the  church  of 
^D^and.  A  great  number  of  exhibitions  and 
acholaiahipe  are  among  the  rewards  which  meri- 
tofioQsstndents  receive  from  o^fnamo^.  Since 
the  dajB  of  Newton,  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
Oimbildge,  this  university  has  b^n  considered 
inore  particularly  the  chosen  seat  of  mathemat- 
ical sdenoe,  but  the  tendency  to  make  it  a 
stron^old  of  learning  in  all  the  various 
^Hanohes  of  science,  has  been  increasing  of  late 
years,  and  questions  have  been  lately  raised  as 
to  &e  mode  of  education,  both  at  Oambridge 
^Oxford,  and  the  subject  has  been  a  matter 
of  Uvdy  discussion  in  parliament.  Among  the 
^nent  men  who  have  studied  at  Cambridge, 
Mde  Bacon  and  Newton,  are  Ooke,  Donne, 
farrow,  Dryden,  Middleton,  and  Lord  Byron. 
Among  the  famous  teachers  were  Archbishop 


Whit^gift,  Bishop  WilMns,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
Bichard  Bentley.  Many  of  the  principal  buildlDgs 
and  offices  of  the  various  colleges  are  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  splendor,  and  above  all,  the 
Gothic  chapel  of  king's  college.  The  public 
buildings  of  the  university  consist  of  the  senate 
house,  the  university  library,  the  sdhools,  the  uni- 
versity or  ^tt  press,  the  observatory,  the  botanic 
garden,  the  anatomical,  geologictfil,  and  mineral- 
ogical  museums,  and  the  celebrated  Fitzwilliam 
museum,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Lord 
Htzwimam  bequeathed  to  the  university  the 
annual  interest  of  £100,000  South  sea  annui- 
ties, and  which  contains  a  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  and  engravings.  The  university  li- 
brary has  greatly  increased,  mainly  through  the 
munificence  of  George  L  and  11.,  and  the  num- 
ber of  printed  volumes  is  now  (1858)  about 
200,000.  There  are  also  about  8,000  manu- 
scripts, which  contain  many  remarkable  works. 
The  library  of  Trinity  college  contains  nearlv 
48,000  volumes,  including  MSS.  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Milton,  Newton^s  copy  of  his  Prin- 
cipia^  Dr.  Gale's  Arabic  manuscripts:  it  has  re- 
ceived a  recent  addition  of  4,800  volumes  by  a 
bequest  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  which  is  especially 
rich  in  German  literature.  The  library  of  Cor- 
pus Ohristi  college,  St.  John's  college  library,  and 
the  Pepysian  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
]?epys),  also  contdn  many  ancient  manuscripts 
and  curious  books.  Beside  the  various  re- 
sources of  learning  in  the  colleges,  libraries,  etc., 
there  are  8  learned  associations,  viz. :  a  philo- 
sophical, an  antiquarian,  and  an  architectural 
society. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Adolfhus  Fbxdbbio,  duke 
of,  bom  Feb.  25, 1774,  in  London,  died  July  8, 
1850.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  HI., 
and  the  unde  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  entered 
the  Britidi  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 
age,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Ger- 
man univereity  of  Gsttingen.  He  returned  to 
England  iu  1798.  He  leaned  at  first  to  the 
side  of  the  opposition  on  the  question  of  the 
French  war,  but  afterward  sided  with  the  gov- 
ernment. He  took  part  in  the  camp^gn  in  the 
Netherlands  (1798),  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  at  the  battle  of  Hondschootei  but 
was  soon  afterward  exchanged.  Li  1801-8  he 
was  employed  in  Hanover^  vainly  endeavoring 
to  preserve  it  from  occupation  by  foreign  pow- 
ers. In  1816  he  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by 
the  British  prince  regent,  in  the  capacity  of 
governor-general,  and  in  1881  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Hanover.  In  1887,  on  the  separation 
of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown,  he  returned 
to  Ensland  again.  From  that  period  until  his 
death  ne  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
president  of  charitable  sodeties,  and  the  chair- 
man at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  public  asso- 
ciations.—Cakbbidox,  GXOBOIB  WlUJAM  FbID- 
^oao  Chablxs,  duke  o^  a  British  general,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 
bom  in  Hanover,  March  26, 1819.  He  became 
colonel  in  the  army  in  1837,  and  mfypr-genwral 
in  1845,    In  1850  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
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duke  of  Cambridge,  in  1854  was  adTsnoed  to 
the  rank  .of  lieatenant-general,  and  in  1856  to 
that  of  general.  He  commanded  the  2  brigades 
of  HigManders  and  guards  which  formed  the 
first  £vision  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Crimea. 
He  led  these  troops  into  action  at  the  battle 
of  Alma,  and  at  Inkerman  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him.  Directed  by  his  physioian  to  with- 
draw for  a  time  from  camp  life,  he  retired  first 
to  Pera.  and  soon  after  to  England.  On  the 
resignation  of  Yiscomit  Hardinge  in  July,  1856, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army.        

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  one  of  the  agrionltu- 
ral  counties  of  England;  area,  898  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1851, 185,405.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  county  is  fiat ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  redeemed 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  forms  part  of  the 
great  Bedford  leveL  The  rivers  are  the  Onse, 
the  Nen,  the  Lark,  and  the  Cam,  all  small,  bnt 
rendered  useful  for  inland  navigation.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  several  railways  and 
main  roads,  but  the  internal  traffic  is  inconsid- 
erable. The  history  of  Cambridgeshire  is  in- 
teresting in  the  early  times  for  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  Saxons  in  the  isle  of  Ely  to  the 
Normans.  They  succeeded  for  a  considerable 
time  in  maintaining  their  independence,  not- 
withstanding the  force  which  William  in  per- 
son brought  against  them.  In  the  civil  wars 
Cambridgeshire  was  generally  favorable  to  the 
parliament,  while  the  university  supported  the 
cause  of  the  king. 

CAMBRONNE,  Piebbb  Jacques  Etibnke, 
baron,  a  French  general,  born  Dec.  26, 1770,  at 
St.  S^bastien,  near  Nantes,  died  in  the  latter 
city,  Jan.  8, 1842.  He  served  in  the  Vendue 
under  Hoche,  then  in  Switzerland  nnder  M^ 
s^na,  entered  the  imperial  guard,  and  was  re- 
nowned for  intrepidity.  When  the  emperor 
was  sent  to  Elba,  Cambronne  went  with  him, 
and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  received  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  At  Waterloo  he  was  in  command  of 
the  imperial  guard ;  and  when  the  day  was  lost 
being  surrounded  by  his  enemies  and  summonea 
to  surrender,  he  refused,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  He  was  taken  from  among  tiie  dead, 
nearly  dead  himself,  carried  to  Brussels,  and 
afterward  to  London ;  but  having  been  charged 
in  France  as  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own 
country,  he  gave  himself  np  as  a  prisoner  and 
demanded  a  trial.  He  was  tried  and  honora- 
bly discharged.  •  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
1880,  although  almost  disabled  by  age  and 
wounds,  he  was  reinstated  among  the  staff 
officers  of  the  army. 

CAMBYSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Cyrus  629  B.  C,  died  522 
B.  C.  He  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  is 
mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  6-22)  as  prohibiting  the 
Jews  from  rebuilding  their  temple.  In  525  B.  C, 
be  conquered  Egy^  and  took  Fsammenitns, 
its  king,  captive.  He  then  desired  to  attack 
Carthage;  but  the  Phcenioian  fieet,  which 
fbrmed  the  bulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to  molest 


fheir  own  colony.  An  army  sent  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  p^- 
ished  in  the  sand,  and  another  army,  led  bj 
Cambyses  himself  against  the  Etibiopiana,  was 
reduced  by  hunger  and  disease.  These  dina- 
ters  exasperated  Cambyses.  He  put  his  brothtf 
Smerdis  to  death,  killed  one  of  his  sisters,  vho 
was  (contrary  to  rersian  law)  also  his  wife,  be> 
cause  she  mourned  for  Smerdis,  and  treated  the 
Egyptians  with  great  cruelty.  He  gave  orden 
for  the  destruction  of  many  Egyptian  sacred 
monuments,  and  slew  the  god  Apia.  He  d^ 
creed  the  death  of  Croesns,  the  ex-monarch  of 
Lydia,  attended  at  tiie  place  of  execution,  tnd 
burst  into  tears.  The  officers  suspended  their 
operations.  Cambvses  advanced  and  embraced 
CrcBsus,  but  ordered  the  instant  execution  of  the 
officers  for  disobedience.  These  and  other  eccen- 
tricities caused  an  insurrection  among  his  officers, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretended  Smerdis. 
Cambyses  set  out  against  the  pretender,  but 
died  from  a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  bis 
own  sword. 

CAMDEN,  the  name  of  counties  in  sevenl 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  south-western  ooon- 
ty  of  New  Jersey,  separated  from  Fennsyhania 
by  the  Delaware  river,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  about  220  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  gen^y 
level,  the  soil  of  the  E.  part  sandy,  and  that  of 
the  W.  a  rich  loam,  yielding  quantities  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  Philadelphia  markets. 
The  productions  in  1860  were  259,684  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  807,869  of  Irish  potatoes,  66,191  of 
sweet  potatoes,  12,946  tons  of  hay,  and  299,856 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  2  founderies,  1  looo> 
motive  manufactory,  5  glassworks,  11  floor  mOls, « 
1  paper  mill,  and  28  saw  miUs,  85  churches,  S 
newspaper  offices,  and  8,689  pupUa  attending 
public  schools.  Most  of  the  mannfactoring  es- 
tablishments are  in  the  K  part  of  the  county. 
The  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Camden  and  At- 
lantic railroads  traverse  it.  Formed  from  Glou- 
oester  co.,  in  1644.  Capital,  Camden.  Pop.  in 
1855.  29,160.  II.  A  north-eastern  county  d 
North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Virrinia,  S.  and 
S.  W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  jPasqaotank 
river,  and  having  an  area  of  about  280  eq. 
m.,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Dismsl 
Swamp.  It  has  a  level  sur£ftce  and  a  fertile 
soil,  weU  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  of  which  in 
1850  it  produced  863,000  bushels,  beside  28,492 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4^880  of  wheat  Th&Q 
were  5  shingle  mills,  1  com  and  flour  mill,  7 
churches,  and  1,850  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Valuable  forests  of  cedar  and  oypr^ 
exist,  and  the  exportation  of  the  lumber  and 
other  products  is  facilitated  by  the  Di^ 
Swamp  canal,  22  miles  long.  Value  of  land  m 
1857,  $578,788.  Capital,  Camden  OonrtHonse. 
Formed  in  1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
earl  of  Camden,  who  defended  the  American 
colonies  in  the  British  parliament  PoP- ^ 
1850,  6,049,  of  whom  2,187  wei«  slaves.  Ill- 
A  south-eastern  county  of  Georgia,  bordenng 
on  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  bounded  ». 
by  St  Mary's  river,  interseoted  by  the  SantiUa) 
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and  biTing  aa  araa  of  1,126  sq.  m.  It  in- 
dodee  (Xmibeiiand  idand  in  the  Athmtio,  18 
miles  loog^  2  or  8  miles  wide,  and  separated 
from  tin  mainland  by  a  narrow  channeL  The 
RuAoe  is  leyel  and  the  soil  sandy.  The  pro- 
docdons  iQ  1860  were  6,400,940  lbs.  of  rice  (the 
greatest  quantity  prodftced  by  any  comity  of 
the  state  except  Ohatham),  62,828  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  63,478  of  Indian  com,  and  45 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  8  turpentine 
distiI]fflieB^4  com  mills,  1  saw  mill,  10  chnrches, 
sod  116  pnpils  attending  schools  and  academies. 
Yalae  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $878,592.  Capi- 
tal, Jefferson.  Pop.  in  1855,  not  returned ;  in 
1850, 6,819,  of  whom  4,246  were  slaves.  lY. 
A  central  county  of  Missouri,  drained  by  Osage 
and  several  other  riyers,  and  having  an  area  of 
aboat  600  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  surfooe 
and  a  tolerabk  fertile  soiL  Lead  mines  are 
worked  near  Osage  river,  wliich  is  navigable 
during  a  diort  time  every  year.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  weire  266,054  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  23,241  of  wheat,  45,176  of  oats,  and  219 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  com  mills  and  6 
sawmills.  OiqDital, Erie.  Pop.  in  1856, 8,287^ 
of  wlMxn  188  were  slaves. 

OAMDEK.  L  A  city,  port  of  delivery,  and 
seat  of  jostice,  of  Oamden  oo.,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in 
1650,  9,479 ;  in  1855.  about  15,000.  It  is  built 
on  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  Delaware  river, 
immediately  opposite  the  city  of  Philadelphia^ 
with  wbieh  it  is  connected  by  6  ferries,  and  its 
proximity  to  which  has  greatly  aided  the  growth 
of  itB  population.  The  streets  are  regular,  and 
intersect  one  anotherat  right  angles.    There  ar» 

Cy  fine  buildings;  the  principal  public  edi- 
are  a  court  house  and  ^1, 2  railway  depots, 
and  10  churches.  There  are  2  literary  associa^ 
tioDs,  an  insurance  oompany,  ironfounderies,  ship 
raids,  chemicai  aiMi  guss  works,  and  a  number 
of  miUs  of  various  kinds.  The  dty  was  charter- 
ed in  1891,  and  is  divided  into  8  wards,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  common  council.  Kailroads 
connect  it  with  New  York,  Trenton,  Woodbury, 
8oA  Absecum  Beach.  IL  The  capital  of  Ker- 
^▼district,  8.  C,  112  m.  from  Charleston,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Wateree  river,  which  is 
iiavigable  to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  is 
cnwed  by  a  bridge  near  the  town ;  pop.  2,000. 
(^BUKleQ  is  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  cot- 
fOQ  snd  turpentine  being  the  staples  of  export ; 
it  oommumoatea  by  nSroad  with  Charleston. 
It  contains  8  academies  and  several  grammar- 
i<2lK)da,  2  banka,  4  churohea,  an  oiphan  sodety, 
a  masonio  lodge,  and  various  other  societies, 
it  ius  witnessed  2  battlea— one  fou|^t  in  Aug., 
1780,  between  Gates  and  Comwallis;  the  other 
'^  April,  1781,  between  Greene  and  Bawdon. 
A  monmnent  to  Baron  De  Kalb  was  erected  in 
I^  of  which  La&yette  laid  tJie  comer  stone. 
Two  Indian  monnds  exist  on  the  side  of  the 
^<>vii.  m.  The  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala., 
P<)p.  600,  is  a  flourishing  post  village,  the 
f^tre  of  an  active  trade,  and  the  most  popu- 
^townintheoonnty.    It  stands  on  a  healthy 


eminence  about  4  m.  from  Alabama  river,  and 
contains  a  respectable  academy  and  2  female 
seminaries.  On  several  maps  of  the  state  it 
has  been  erroneoudy  named  Barboursville. 
lY.  The  capital  of  Washita  oo..  Ark. ;  pop. 
in  1855, 1,400.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  of  a 
range  of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita 
river,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large 
steamers.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  built  in  a 
very  tasteful  style,  and  possessing  great  advan- 
ti^es  for  trade.  A  plank  road,  to  connect  it 
with  Fulton  on  Bed  river,  is  now  in  process  of 
erection.  It  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for 
hunters,  known  as  Ecore  d  Ihbre.  It  was 
settled  in  1842,  on  the  site  of  a  dense  forest, 
parts  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  growth 
of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  still 
continues  to  increase  in  size,  population,  and  im- 
portance. 

CAMDEN,  a  south-eastern  county  of  New 
South  Wales,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and 
covering  an  area  of  1,400,820  acres.  It  has  an 
uneven  shrfaoe,  beantifiolly  diversified  by  hills, 
valleys,  and  picturesque  lakes.  It  is  well 
watered  by  small  brandies  of  the  Cowpasture, 
Wingecarabee.  Shoalbaven,  and  other  rivers, 
has  many  fertile  tracts,  and  embraces  a  variety 
of  fine  scenery.  One  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
county  is  a  district  known  as  the  ^  Cowpastures,*' 
so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle  found  there, 
which  sprang  fh>m  a  few  animals  escaped  from 
the  settlements  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony.    Capital,  Berrima.    Pop.  8,828. 

CAjCDEN,  Chasles  Pratt,  earh  an  Eng- 
lish judge  and  statesman,  bom  in  Devonshire, 
in  1714^  died  April  18, 1794.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1738,  where  after  passing  a  long  period  with- 
out practice,  his  rise  was  at  length  sudden  and 
rapid.  In  1762,  upon  the  prosecution  of  a  print- 
er for  a  libel  upon  the  house  of  commons,  Tratt 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  Juries  to  de- 
cide upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  alleged 
libc^  His  position  upon  this  occasion  was  the 
commencement  of  a  contest  which  continued 
for  40  years,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his  ex- 
ertions that  this  doctrine  finally  became  recog- 
nized as  the  law  of  England.  In  1757  he  was 
made  attorney-general  and  knighted  under  Lord 
Chatham.  In  his  place  in  parliament  he  conduct- 
ed t^e  kw  budness  of  the  crown  satia&ctorily 
but  without  display,  and  as  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer he  took  the  oppNortunity  to  proceed,  before 
juries,  upon  his  former  construction  of  the  law 
of  libel.  He  also  conducted  with  mat  propri-  \ 
ety  and  moderation  the  trial  of  Lord  Femers  for 
murder  before  the  house  of  lords.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  policy  which  took  place 
on  the  accession  of  George  IH.,  Pratt  was  re- 
moved  in  1762  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment as  a  lastmg  retirement  from  pubho 
life.  But  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  April  80, 
1768,  under  a  general  warrant  from  the  secre- 
taiy  of  state  and  other  similar  oases,  brought 
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the  important  political  and  legal  qnestiona  oon- 
corning  the  legality  of  aach  warraota  b^ore 
that  oonrt,  and  in  hb  Jadgmenta  agunst  them 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  poaition  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  anbjeot.  The  principles 
which  he  then  laid  down  were  not  only  applied 
to  check  abases  at  the  time,  bat  have  ever  since 
been  considered  of  the  first  importance.  In 
consequence  of  the  ffreat  popnlarity  thna  ob« 
tained,  he  was  nused  to  the  peerage,  Jaly  17, 
1765,  onder  the  name  of  Baron  Oamden.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  once  b^  his  exerdons 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colomea,  and  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Chatham's  2d  administration 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  July  80, 1766.  He 
held  this  office  for  8i  years,  discharging  his 
daties  as  a  Jadge  ^ith  nniversal  approbation, 
but  occupying,  aa  a  minister,  a  precarious  and 
doubtful  position  in  relation  to  the  American 
policy  of  tne  cabinet.  However,  i^n  the  redg- 
nation  of  Lord  Ghatham  he  hastened  to  free 
himself  from  complicity  with  their  measurea, 
and  was  removed  from  his  place  Jan.  17, 1770. 
From  this  time  nntil  the  close  of  the  American 
war  he  continued  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  North,  both  upon  its  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  the  treatment  of  Wilkes 
and  of  the  colonies;  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  memorable  eloquence  with  which  he 
contended  in  parliament  for  the  just  demands 
of  the  Americans  and  the  pacification  of  the 
empire.    Soon  after  the  trial  of  Wood£BlL  the 

£rinter  of  Junius's  letters,  in  1770,  before  Lord 
[ansfield,  he  was  engaged  in  a  personal  con- 
troversy with  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the  charge 
to  the  jury  upon  that  occasion,  upon  the  old 
question  of  the  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained a  decided  superiority.  After  the  resi^ 
nation  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1782,  he 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  but  remgned 
the  next  year  on  the  accession  of  the  ^  Coalition 
Kinistry,"  and  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
younger  Pitt.  The  success  of  this  minister  led 
to  Camden's  restoration  to  the  aame  office 
which  he  peacefully  filled  for  9  years.  He  was 
created  Earl  Camden  and  Viscount  Bayham  of 
Bayham  abbey,  Sussex  co.,  May  la,  1786;  and 
fltill  took  a  considerable  abare  in  the  business  of 
the  house  of  lords,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age.  In  1792,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  pressing  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Fox'a  declaratory  libel  bill 
through  the  house  of  lords,  against  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  procured  a 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  12  judges  against  it 
He  had  contended  for  its  principles  throughout 
his  life,  and  its  final  success  was  mainly  attribu- 
table to  his  courage  and  vigor. 

CAMDEN,  WnuAif,  a  Britiah  historian  and 
antiquary,  bom  in  London,  May  2,  1651,  died 
at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  Nov.  9.  1623.  In  1671 
he  quitted  the  university  of  Oxrard.  havina  pre- 
viously been  educated  at  Christ's  nospitfu  and 
St.  Paul's  school,  and,  prosecuting  h&  studies 
in  LondoiLhe  was  appointed  in  1676  second 
master  of  Weatminster  school    Dnxingthispe- 
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riod  he  composed  his  celebrated  wcaik^  'tnitta 
in  elegant  Latin,  entitled  .^rttannio,  which  was 
pnbliraed  in  1686.    An  English  traosLatioiv  bj 
Dr.  Holland,  appeared  in  1610,  and  a  later  edi- 
tion in  1687,  and  new  translations  by  Edmimd 
Gibson,  afterward  bishop  of  London,  in  1695, 
and  afterward  by  Mr.  tSough,  the  emioent  to- 
pographer.    In  these  editions  large  additioos 
and  changes  were  introduced,  so  tbtt  the  ifoti 
in  ita  English  dress  littie  resembles  the  orig- 
inaL     In  1692  he   became  head  master  of 
!Westminster  school,  and  in  1697  was  mide 
darencieux  king  at  arms.   His  next  great  woiti 
was  the  ^Annals  of  the  Beign  of  QQeeQEB^ 
abetii,"  also  written  in  Latin;  the  first  part  of 
this  was  published  in  1616,  and  thonsh  itva 
completed  within  the  next  2  years,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  2d  volume  should  not  ap}j^ 
until  after  his  death.    He  commenoed  a  his- 
tory of  the  reign  d  James  I.,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete.    He  wrote  many  other  works^ 
among  which  was  a  Greek  grammar  pub- 
liahed  in  1697,  and  used  at  Westminster  scbod 
He  waa  interred  in  Weatminster  abbey,  vbere 
a  monument  with  his  half-length  statue,  tbe 
left  hand  resting  on  ''  Britannia,"  sUU  remaii^ 
The  Camden  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford 
derives  its  name  from  Mr.  Camden,  who  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  its  foandatioii 
CAMEL  (eamelus),  a  genus  of  ruminant  am- 
mals,  without  horns.    The  name  of  this  aoi- 
mal  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  langaages  of  eU 
dvilized  nations,  fi*om  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  m 
Greek,  down  to  the  modem  tongues  spoken 
at  the  present  day.    Iz  appears  to  have  heen 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  Xhe  first  animal  tM 
waa  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  or  it  dimtf 
that  claim  with  the  only  other  creatore  vhich 
can  compare  with  it  in  patient  endurance  (u 
fatigue  and  privation,  the  much  slanderedtfu 
cmdly  abused  ass;  both  having  long  preoedra 
the  horse  in  their  services  to  the  human  race. 
Unlike  the  ass,  however,  which  still eziaU ins 
wild  state  in  the  central  regions  of  Asia,  bo  ur 
south  as  to  the  northern  limits  of  India,  tbe 
camel  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  land,  locality, 
or  dimate,  in  which  it  has  ever,  certainly,  ^' 
isted  in  a  wild  condition.    Diodorus  and  Stratj^ 
indeed,  mention  it  aa  being  found  wild  in  we 
interior  of  Arabia;  while  Desmoulins,  irho  iu5 
left  some  valuable  contributions  on  tlussaqfct, 
asserts  that  it  so  existed  as  lately  as  in  the  tHoe 
of  Hadrian.    It  is  said  also,  by  the  natives  (A 
Central  Africa,  tiiat  camels  axe  tiiete  to  be  fooBd 

wild,  in  regions  never  trod  by  a  Emopean 
foot;  while  statementa  of  the  same  kind  ai« 
current  among  the  Tartan  and  Buchanans  lo 
relation  to  Central  Asia.  In  all  theae  oases, 
however,  there  is  much  reason  tob^e^^^^ 
where  they  do  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  at  t^' 
time,  or  did  80  exist  Ibrmerly,  they  aie,uK€ 
the  wild  horses  of  America,  descendanta  of  am 
mala  which,  once  domesticated,  have  been  ac- 
cidentally or  purposely  liberated  by  their  own- 
ers; andinsomecaaeatheCalmuckaareknowi 
to  be  atiU  in  the  habit  of  liberating  domestu 
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aolniato  of  tSi  ldnd&  from  religions  scraplee. 
The  ooontries  over  wnicli  the  oamel  is  now  1^ 
most  wiMj  distribated,  are  Arabia,  Peroa, 
the  stmth  of  Tartar7,  some  parts  of  India, 
Africa  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  riyer  Sene^  It  is  no- 
merous  in  the  Canary  islands,  bnt  is  fonnd  in 
Europe  only  in  the  vidnitj  of  Pisa,  in  Italy, 
where  the  arid  plains  and  stunted  boshes  of  San 
Bofleora  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  desert 
regioofl  dt  Africa.  It  is  donbtfbl  at  what  p^ 
ri^  or  by  whom,  the  camel  was  first  intro- 
daoed  into  Tosoany ;  bnt  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  that  oonntr^  it  is  in  rapid  progress  of  dete- 
rioratioiL  Within  the  last  few  years,  the  camel 
has  been  introdnced  into  the  southern  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  government 
experiment)  for  its  employment  in  strategetioal 
parposea,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies^ 
monitioos  of  war,  provisions,  and  stores,  to  the 
isalafced  garrisons  beyond  that  dreary  tract 
known  as  the  great  salt  desert,  and  the  other 
barren  plains,  prodndng  no  forage  but  stunted 
artemisias  and  other  acrid  and  bitter  herbs,  on 
which  horses  and  oxen  cannot  be  supported, 
and  less  than  sparingly  supplied  with  water. 
The  J  are  understood  to  be  at  present  in  process 
of  acdinuitization,  in  Texas,  where  they  have 
lately  been  aabjected  to  the  severest  tests,  by 
bng  marches,  heavily  loaded,  and  depending  on 
the  scanty  forage  and  water  found  by  the  way, 
doiiog  the  surveys  in  progress  in  that  arid  re- 
gion ;  and  the  rcBolt  is  reported  as  satisfactory 
eren  beyond  expectation.^^That  the  camd 
was  domeaticated  from  the  earliest  times,  is 
put  bejond  doubt  by  the  continual  mentton 
made  of  him  in  the  very  earliest  books  of 
H0I7  Writ;  as  it  is  related  of  Abram,  when 
he  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there 
dozing  thi9  &mine,  that  among  the  wealth 
^  there  acquired  were  '^sheep^  and  oxen, 
and  he-asses^  and  men-servants,  and  maid- 
servants, and  she-aases,  and  camels;^'  whereas 
horses  are  not  named  until  d  generations  later, 
when  in  the  time  of  the  stewardship  of  Joseph^ 
unong  the  valuables  which  he  received  in  ex- 
ebsDge  for  com,  horses  are,  for  the  first  time  is 
^^ry,  enumerated.  The  use  to  which  the 
camd  was  applied,  even  at  that  early  period, 
^  purposes  of  commercial  intercommunication 
sad  desert  travel,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  story 
of  Joseph  himself  long  before  the  d^s  of  his 
idFaooezneoty  whose  brothers,  after  they  had 
osthim  into  a  pit  that  was  in  the  wilderness, 
'*  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and  looked,  sod  behold,  a 
tt»npany  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  GUead  with 
^^  camels,  bearing  spioery,  and  balm,  and 
oyrrhjgmng  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt"  And 
tt  for  years,  and  hundreds  of  years^  he  has  con- 
teed  to  be  employed,  and  sa  donbtiess,  will 
J^ae  to  be.  until  steam  ana  railways  shall 
Qftve  traversea  all  lands,  and  brought  animal 
^'SQsportation  into  neglect  and  disnse. — Zo- 
Really,  the  camel  is  divided  into  2  species: 
u^fiaotrian  camel  (ecmeku  Baetrianm%  which 
m  2  hnmps^  and  is  the  camel  proper;  and  the 


Arabian,  or  one-humped  camel  (eamelus  Arab- 
icus)j  sometimes  improperly  called  the  drom- 
edary. Improperly,  because  the  word  dromedary 
is  merely  a  Greek  term  applied  to  one  particu- 
lar variety  of  the  Arabian  camel,  and  that  prob- 
ably an  acddental  one,  in  consequence  of  its 
ex^'aordinary  speed ;  dromedary  in  Greek  being 
equivalent  to  courser  in  English,  which  quality 
no  more  belongs  to  all  Arabian  camels  than  it 
does  to  all  thoroughbred  horses.  Oamelshave84 
teeth :  16  In  the  upper  Jaw,  namely,  2  incisors 
(for  the  camels  and  Uamss  have  these,  and  form 
the  exceptions,  the  other  ruminants  being  with- 
out any  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw),  2  canines,  12 
molars ;  18  in  the  lower  jaw  jaamely,  6  incisors, 
2  canines,  and  10  molars.  The  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  canine 
teeth,  for  they  are  conical,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  pointed,  and  somewhat  curved  or  hooked. 
There  is  anotner  difibrence  between  the  camels 
and  the  other  ruminants:  the  former  have  the 
scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  of  the  tarsus  sepa- 
rated. Instead  of  the  great  homy  case  or  shoe 
which  envdopes  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe, 
and  determines  the  figure  of  the  ordinary 
cloven  hoo^  the  camels  have  only  a  small  one, 
or  rather  the  rudiments  of  one,  adhering  to  the 
last  joint  of  the  toe,  and  symmetrical  in  form 
like  the  hoofs  of  the  paehyairfnata.  These  and 
other  peculiarities  of  form  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  the  camels  and  Uamasform  the  link  between 
the  ruminarUia  and  paehydermata.  The  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  close  investiga- 
tion of  the  anatomical  and  structural  peculiar- 
ities of  this  curious  and  interesting  animal ;  but 
that  charming  writer  on  zoology,  Mr.  William  J. 
Broderip,  has  so  agreeably  combined  an  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  particulars,  natural  and 
historical,  of  the  *^ship  of  the  desert,"  as  he  is 
poetically  called  by  the  natives  of  his  arid  wilds, 
to  whom  he  is  the  one  indispensable  possession, 
more  so  than  the  reindeer  is  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  far  and  frozen  north,  that  no  i^ology  is 
needed  for  extracting  some  of  his  accounts  and 
&cts,  slightiy  abridged,  nor— ^ose  completed 
— for  alludinxr,  short^,  to  a  report  to  the  depart- 
ment by  a  gulant  officer,  Mnor  Wayne,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  naturalization  of  the  animal  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  observed  here  that 
the  camel  is  one  of  the  animals  set  forth  in  the 
forbidden  Ust  in  Leviticus,  because  he  '*  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;"  the  object 
of  which  mysterious  dispensation,  no  writer, 
physiologioal,  zoological,  or  other,  has  hitherto, 
it  is  beJieved,  been  able  even  to  divine.  ^Viewed 
with  the  eye,"  says  the  able*  naturalist  alluded 
to  above,  ^^  of  even  a.comparatively  careless  ob- 
server, the  camel  nresents  one  of  uie  most  com- 
plete instances  of  assign  with  relation  to  human 
wants.  There  is  not  a  part  of  its  structure,  from 
the  bony  framework  of  its  skeleton  to  the  exter- 
nal hair  of  its  coat,  that  could  be  omitted  with- 
out injury  to  the  wcmderfnl  work,  or  improved. 
Those  very  parts  which  seem  deformities  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  well-being  and  desti- 
nation, and  the  hump  and  callosities  become 
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beanties,  when  examined  -with  reference  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  animal,  and  its  condition  as 
the  dave  of  man.  And  here  arises  the  qnestion 
whedier  this  hnmp  and  these  callosities  are  nat* 
nral  formations,  or  dne  to  the  pressure  of  the 
loads  with  which  the  animal  has  for  ages  been 
burdened,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
callosities  are  7  in  number,  and  upon  these  the 
pressure  of  the  body  is  thrown  when  the  animal 
kneels  and  rises  up.  They  have  been  observed 
upon  a  newly  born  camel ;  but  no  child  is  bom 
with  corns  upon  the  toes  and  feet,  whatever 
fashion  and  tight  shoes  may  have  done  for  the 
parent ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  a  baby  who 
came  into  the  world  with  those  excruciating 
appendages.  Not  that  it  may  not  be  admitted, 
tihat  in  a  long  conrse  of  years  those  marks  of 
servitude,  as  tibey  have  been  called,  may  have 
been  more  largely  developed.  Dr.  Walter  Adam, 
in  his  paper  on  the  osteology  of  the  Bactrian 
camel,  remarks  that  the  dorsal  vertebra  of  the 
animal  on  which  he  made  his  observations  had 
been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  its  loads.  We 
know  that,  by  careful  breeding,  the  horns  of  the 
ox  and  the  sheep  may  be  made  to  assume  almost 
every  grade  of  excess  or  defect,  until  they  van- 
ish iJtogether,  and  a  hornless  race  is  obtained. 
Kow,  whether  we  look  at  the  grotesque  figure 
of  the  camel  or  investigate  its  internal  structure 
we  find  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of 
adaptation  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  the  great  author  of  its  being  to  call  it. 
Bom  for  the  desert,  the  callosities  prevent  the 
skin  from  cracking  at  those  points  where  the 
weight  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  arid  burn- 
ing sands.  The  strong,  nipper-like  upper  incisor 
teeth  are  fit  instruments  ror  cutting  through  the 
tough  plants  and  shrabs,  that  spring  here  and 
there  on  those  boundless  wastes.  The  nostrils 
are  so  organized  that  the  animal  can  effectually 
dose  them,  and  defy  the  stormy,  destmctive 
sand-drifts  that  sweep  harmlessly  by  him.  The 
*  desert  ship'  seems  to  float  rather  than  step  on 
the  elkstic,  pad-like  cushions  of  its  spreading  feet, 
moving  as  noiselessly  as  Mr.  Marks's  vulcanized 
Indian  mbber  wheel  tires  convey  a  carriage 
over  a  granite  pavement.  *  What  id  ways  strack 
me  as  something  extremely  romantic  and  mys- 
terious,' writes  Mr.  McFarlane,  ^  was  the  noise- 
less step  of  the  camel  from  the  spongy  na- 
ture of  his  feet  Whatever  be  tbe  nature  of 
the  ground — sand,  or  rode,  or  paved  stones— 
you  hear  no  footfall.  You  see  an  immense  ani- 
mal approach  you  stilly  as  a  cloud  floating  in 
the  air,  and  unless  he  wear  a  beU,  your  sense  of 
hearing,  acute  as  it  may  be,  will  give  you  no  in- 
timation of  his  presence.'  Riley,  too,  ob- 
serves the  silent  passage  of  a  train  of  camds 
up  a  rocky  steep,  and  accounts  for  the  silence, 
because  tiieir  feet  are  as  soft  as  sponge  or 
leather.  The  stmcture  of  his  stomach  en- 
ables the  camd  to  digest  the  coarsest  vege- 
table tissues,  and  he  even  prefers  such  plants 
as   a  horse  would  not  touch  to  the  finest 

Sastnre.     He  is  satisfied  with  very  little,  and 
'  he  should  be  stinted  even  of  this  hard 


fare,  the  &t  hump  contdns  a  store  of  ooorisb- 
ment  to  be  taken  up  into  the  system,  and  sis- 
tain  it  till  it  reaches  some  oaas  of  tough  prii^. 
ly  bushes,  which  he  discusses  with  the  great- 
est rdish ;  and,  if  the  best  of  liauids  be  there, 
fills  the  water  tanks  with  which  his  interior 
is  fitted  up,  and  goes  on  his  way  rqjoicing.- 
Dr.  Adam  suggests  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  symmetry  of  the  swift  dromedaries 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  baggage  camel.    The  load  for  the 
latter  is  variously  stated;  some  make  it 600, 
some  700,  and  others  above  800  pomida;  nay, 
Sandys  says  that  he  will  carry  1,000.  The  swift- 
ness of  the  dromedary,  el  neirie^  or  as  mo6t 
travellers  call  it,  rrMhrny^  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  high-mettled  racer,  with  more 
endurance.    *  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie, 
and  say  to  his  rider,  ^*  Salem  Alick,"  ere  he  shall 
have  answered  thee  "Alick  Salem,"  he  will  be 
afar  of^  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  fleetoeas 
is  like  the  wind.'    A  adbayeey  said  to  be  the 
swiftest  of  this  breed,  is  good  for  680  miles, 
85  days  of  caravan  travelling,  in  6  days.  BeTen 
or  8  miles  an  hour,  for  9  or  10  hours  a  daj,  is 
stated  to  be  a  common  performance ;  and  the 
late  lamented  Captain  lyon,  whose  accnr»7 
was    strict,  relates   that  a  northern-  African 
maherry^s  long  trot,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  an 
hour,  will  endure  for  many  hours  together. 
—'Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,'  and,  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  camel 
drivers  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  Senegal,  for  in- 
stance, were  wont,  soon  after  the  yomig  camel 
was  bom.  to  tie  its  feet  under  its  bellj,  thioi 
a  large  cloth  over  its  back,  and  place  beflTy 
stones  upon  each  of  the  comers  of  the  doth 
that  rested  upon  the  ground.    Thus  did  the 
Moors  accustom  the  animal  to  receive  the  \oi^ 
which  it  was  destined  to  carry  through  a  life 
of  labor,  generally    prolonged  to  20  years. 
Females,  indeed,  and  such  fortunate  males  ^ 
are  exempt  from  work,  are  said  to  live  to  25, 
or  even  80  years.     Tlie  Europeao  mode  of 
training  the  camel  is  not  commenced  till  it  has 
attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  the  trainers 
first  double  up  one  of  the  forelegs,  which  they 
bind  fast  with  a  cord ;  this  they  pnll,  and  so 
compel  the  trainee  to  come  down  upon  his 
bent  knee.    But  all  pupils  are  not  equally  do- 
cile; and,  if  this  method  should  fail,  as  it  eome- 
times  does,  both  legs  are  tied  up,  and  the  camel 
falls  upon  both  knees,  and  on  the  cflllod^ 
which  protects  the  breast    This  operation  is 
often  accompanied  bv  a  cry  and  a  slight  apph- 
cation  of  the  whip  from  the  trainer:  and, by 
degrees,  the  animal  leams  at  last  to  lie  dovn 
upon  its  belly,  with  its  legs  doubled  wider  it, 
at  the  well-remembered  cry  and  blow,  acoofflj 
panied  by  a  jerk  of  liie  halter.  Having  attainea 
so  much  obedience,  the  trainer  proceeds  to 
place  a  pack-saddle  on  the  creature^s  bacfc 
When  it  is  accustomed  to  this  appendage,  a 
light  load  is  put  on  and  gradually  increased  m 
it  reaches  the  maximum,  which  is  nnderstooa 
to  be  U  kilogrammes,  or  above  800  pounds, 
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for  a  M-grown  oameL    6nch   is  the  mode 
pnctlMd  at  Ite;    and  thoagh  the   Moors 
brought  tfae  animal  into  Spain,  Pisa  seems  to 
be  the  only  locality  in  Europe  where  the  camel 
is  now  bred.— Bat  although  soooess  attends 
it,  the  breed  seems   to  dwindle.     The   foal 
is  obliged  to  be  held  up  hj  attendants  to  take 
the  znaterial  nonrishment  whioh^  in  a  state  of 
nature,  the  new>bom  oreatore  mnst  he  in  a  con- 
dition to  obtain  widiont  assistance,  or  the  con- 
tmoation  of  the  species  mnst  cease.*' — ^For  those 
vho  desire  to  read  a  collection  of  the  most 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  of  cnrionsly  compiled 
historical  fiusts,  oonceming  the  hahits  of  the 
camel,  its  lores  and  antipathies,  its  employment 
asan  animal  of  warfare  bj  the  ancients,  the 
vast  bosba  collected  in  the  armies  of  Semira- 
mis,  Gynig,  and  Xerxes,  their  being  harnessed 
to  8(7thed  chariots,  the  predilection  of  lions 
for  their  flesh  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  the   consequent   hnposslbility  of 
their  snccessful  introduction  in  northern  AMca 
until  the  Bomans  had  abolished  the  laws  for 
the  preserration  of  hons  in  that  region,  which 
was  the  great  preeerve  of  those  cruel  oamiyora 
for  the  supply  of  the  eirctti  nuunmui^no  book  can 
be  recommended  equal  to  that  ahreadj  named, 
Broderqi's  "  Leaves  fh>m  the  Kote  Book  of 
aNatoraBst.''    One  other  particular  he  notes, 
well  worthy  of  observation,  since  the  power 
of  conyeying  water  has  been  denied   to  the 
camel  hj  manj,   and  the  possibility  cf  ez* 
tracdng  that  necessary  liquid  from  his  stomach, 
after  death,  has  been  denounced  as  a  falsehood. 
It  now  appears  thai,  although  the  cavity,  pe- 
culiar to  the  camel,  may  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  fifth  stomach,  and  is  nsed  for  the  reception 
of  the  remasticated  food,  it  yet  contains  a  pe- 
eoliar  system  of  cells  adapted  to  contain  water, 
lod  provided  with  a  reticulated  apparatus  for 
dosing  those  cells  while  the  dry  food  is  in  the 
^1^  hag,  which  possesses  precisely  the  quali- 
ty heretofore  ascribed  to  it.    *^  Then,*' says 
Mr.  Broderip,  **  if  we  want  eztrinsio  evidence, 
ve  have  only  to  oall  one  of  the  most  truthftil, 
ttniable  witnesses  that  ever   left  friends  to 
umentlum.    Oapt.  Lyon,  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  death  of  one  of  these  animals,  says,  in  his 
most  interesting  narrative:    I  never    before 
hsd  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  water  is 
P[ocared  from  the  belly  of  a  camel  to  satisfy 
ue  thirst  of  an  almost  perishing  caravan.  It  is 
mMae  stomach  which  contains  the  water,  and 
the  undigested  food.    This  is  stridned  through 
a  doth,  and  then  drank,  and  from  those  who 
hare  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
ne beverage,  Ileam  that  the  taste  is  bitter.  As 
theanimal  had  recently  drank,  its  stomach  was 
Marly  fbH"— From  l^jor  Wayne's  report  we 
wi  several  onrious  fhd[s  not  mentionea  above^ 
u  relation  to  the  natural  history  of  this  singular 
beast,  and  have  much  valuable  information  con- 
c^ng  the  progress  and  prospects  of  its  suo- 
ea^  naturalization   in  the  United  States. 
^e  Bactrian  species  is  found  only  J'  as  a 
commentator  on  the  report  in  the  *^Katdon- 


al  IhteOigenoer"  informs  us,  ^'on  the  sonthem 
border  of  Siberia,  in  a  portion  of  Tartary,  and 
in  the  Crimea,  and  is  a  much  heavier  built, 
stouter  limbed,  and  stronger  animal  than  the 
Arabian.  From  the  difficulty  of  loading  it,  on 
account  of  its  2  humps,  its  usefulness  as  a  beast 
of  burden  is  limited.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
nsed  for  draught,  being  yoked  to  a  wagon  as 
oxen  are.  The  great  value  of  this  camd  is  as 
a  breeder,  for  crossing  the  male  Bactrian  with 
the  female  Arabian,  the  produce  bemg  a  powerful 
one-humped  hybrid ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
kept  throughout  camel-land,  as  breeding  stal- 
hons  are  with  us.  The  Arabian  camel,  to 
which  varietv  belong  most  of  the  specimens 
brouffht  to  tiiis  country,  is  found  throughout 
camel-land,  and  fbmishes  beasts  both  for  burden 
and  for  riding.  Its  powers  and  hardiness  vary 
with  climate  and  breeding,  and  as  a  genersd 
rule  its  strength  and  endurance  are  greater  the 
fhrther  north  it  is  found.''  Of  the  hump,  M^or 
Wayne  speaks  as  follows :  '^  This  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  camel,  viewed,  when  its  pur- 
pose is  understood,  in  connection  with  its  abil* 
ity  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  water  for  several 
days,  exhibits  one  of  those  wonderful  adapta- 
tions by  the  Almighty  of  animals  to  country, 
that  excite  our  admiration  and  reverence. 
Ck>mposed  of  gelatinous  fat,  it  contributes  a 
stock  of  provision  that  by  reabsorption  fur- 
mshes  the  animal  with  sustenance,  when  the 
nature  of  the  country,  or  any  other  unfortunate 
oontingency,  deprives  it  of  a  supply  of  food  suffi- 
dent  for  its  exertions.  Stored  thufl,  by  the 
wise  arrangement  of  Providence,  with  water 
and  food  to  meet,  for  several  days,  should  ne- 
cessity or  misfortune  require  it,  the  exigencies 
of  an  arid  and  unproductive  country,  the  camel 
has,  not  inaptiv,  been  called  the  ship  of  the 
desert.  So  well  is  the  use  of  the  hump  under- 
stood in  the  East,  that  the  condition  of  the 
animal  is  judged  of^  and  its  improvement,  after  a 
long  journey,  measured  by  it.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  camels  come  in,  after  long  and 
painful  journeys,  with  backs  almost  straight, 
exhibiting  but  littie  if  any  hump.  Beyond 
this  supplying  with  food  by  reabsorption,  the 
hump  does  not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  animal's  vitality ;  for  lireat  Bey  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  repeatedly  opened 
with  a  sharp  knife  the  humps  of  his  dromedaries, 
when  from  high  feeding  they  had  become  so 
plump  as  to  prevent  the  fitting  of  the  saddle, 
and  removed  large  portions  of  the  fat,  without 
in  any  manner  iijaring  or  affecting  the  general 
health  of  the  animsL"  In  regard  to  the  useful- 
ness and  adaptation  to  one  sort  of  labor  of  the 
Arabian  camel,  and  the  comparative  unfitness 
for  other  modes  of  employment,  Migor  Wayne's 
account  is,  perhaps,  the  most  practical  and  com- 
plete of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 
public.  "From  its  formation,"  he  says,  ^' the 
Arabian  camel  is  calculated  for  burden,  and  not 
for  draught,  though  it  has  been  used  occasion- 
ally for  Roughing,  and  has  been  harnessed  by 
the  English  in  India  to  their  field  batteries.    Its 
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deep  ehest  uid  strong  fbvelegs  enable  it  to  siq>* 
port  well  a  load  placed  over  them,  bat  its 
narrow  loins,  and  long,  ungainly  hind  legs, 
deprive  it  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  lon- 
gitudinal strain.  Its  additional  joint  too, 
in  the  hind  lees,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
kneel  down,  and  take  a  position  particularly 
suited  to  the  packing  of  hardens  upon  its 
back  and  of  readily  rising  with  them,  indi- 
cates unmistakably  its  particular  qualifications 
for  that  kind  of  service.  Unfitted  by  the  for- 
mation of  its  nostrils  and  lungs  for  violent  ex- 
ertion, its  long  regular  strides,  however,  with 
its  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  enable  it  to 
make  extensive  journeys  in  comparatively  good 
time.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it^  that  the  camel 
will,  on  emergency,  travel  at  its  regular  gait  for 
60  successive  hours  without  stopping.  Formed 
rather  for  a  level  than  a  broken  country,  the 
camel  meets  without  inconvenience  a  fair 
amount  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  is  not  dis- 
tressed in  ascending  or  descending  moderate 
slopes  although  they  be  long.  The  foot  of  the 
camel,  clothed  with  a  tough  skin  which  some 
assert  to  be  true  horn,  enables  it  to  travel  with 
facility  over  sand,  gravel,  or  stones.  It  will 
also  stand  a  tolerable  decree  of  volcanic  debris 
or  rocky  soil,  and  aided  by  art — ^provided  with 
a  shoe  of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and 
attached  round  the  fetlock  joint — ^it  traverses 
these  impediments  without  difficulty,  and  also 
ice  and  snow.  In  wet,  clayey,  and  muddy  soils 
the  camel  moves  with  embarrassment,  is  apt  to 
slip  and  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gather 
itself  quickly."  Mi^or  Wayne  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  good  quality  of  the  camePs  flesh 
as  an  edible,  representing  it  as  undistinguishable 
from  the  best  beef,  and  of  its  milk  as  not  to  be 
known  from  that  of  the  cow  either  by  flavor  or 
color.  Its  capadty  to  carry  weight  on  contin- 
uous journeys  he  estimates,  for  the  strongest 
camels,  at  from  i50  to  600  lbs.,  for  the  com- 
mon kinds  from  800  to  450  Ibs^ ;  and  these 
they  will  carry  from  18  to  80  miles  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  country,  whether 
broken  or  level,  over  which  they  travel  mov- 
ing for  the  usual  daily  travelling  time  of  from 
8  to  10  hours.  With  lighter  loads,  they  will 
travel  a  little  filter.  The  saddle  dromedary, 
or  swift  riding  camel,  he  thii^B,  will  carry  from 
160  to  800  lbs.  continually,  travelling  m>m  8 
to  10  hours,  about  50  miles  a  day.  On  emer- 
gency, they  will  make  from  70  to  90  miles  a 
day,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a  level 
country.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  tiie 
United  States  about  TO  camels,  brought  over  at 
2  importations,  the  first  of  88,  the  other  of  41, 
the  latter  being  by  far  the  larger  animals. 
The  present  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  250,  which,  although 
badly  cared  for,  out  of  condition,  and  neg- 
lected, do  the  work  of  1,000  horses;  and 
here  the  camels  are  reputed  greatly  to  outdo 
either  mules  or  oxen.  The  true  land  of  the 
camel  is  not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  the 
tropics,  or   their  confines;   but,  rather,  the 
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nortiieni  regions  of  tilie  temperate  nme.  Thef 
thrive  better,  and  are  a  larger,  hardier,  and 
strcmger  animal,  in  central  Ai^  than  in  AMei 
or  Anibia,  and  are  at  least  as  impatieot  of  a- 
treme  heat  as  of  intense  cold.  Still,  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  how  fiir  they  will  miuellM 
rigor  of  the  overland  Oalifoxniapaflsage  and  tiie 
indem^icy  of  the  mountains;  and  it  is  mon 
probable  that  their  utility  will  be  reetrioted  to 
the  southern  routes  to  the  Padfic 

0 AMEL,  a  machine  for  partially  lifting  sMps 
so  as  to  fioat  them  in  shoal  water,  as  over  ban. 
It  was  invented  and  first  applied  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  year  1688.  in  order  to  carry  th«r 
ships  over  the  sands  or  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  con- 
sisted of  2  similar-diaped  vessels  about  127  M 
long,  22  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and  18  at  the 
other.  These  being  brought  one  on  eadi 
side  of  the  ship,  and  secured  to  it  by  ropa 
passing  under  the  keel  from  one  to  the  other, 
water  was  let  into  each  till  it  sunk  nearly  dovn 
to  the  surface,  the  ropes  being  kept  tight  by 
windlasses  or  capstans  on  the  deob  df  the 
camels.  The  water  being  then  pumped  oiit, 
the  camels  as  they  rose  lifted  the  vessel  with 
thenL  For  large  &ips  heavy  timbers  were  nm 
out  of  the  port  holes,  which  took  the  Btrain  ss 
the  camels  rose  under  them.  Similar  machines 
are  used  for  carrying  vessels  over  the  bar  of 
New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantucket  Float- 
ing docks  are  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  vessels  are  often  lightened  by  tbense 
of  empty  casks  floated  on  eakoh  side,  and  drawn 
down  by  ropes  passed  under  the  keel 

OA]0:L6'  HjMR.  The  hair  of  the  camel  is 
an  article  of  commerce  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
largely  used  for  other  purposes  titan  that  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  other  countriea  The 
rough  fiiibrics  of  the  middle  ages,  called  AMn«- 
Unum  and  eofndetum^  were  woven  of  this  ma* 
terial,  and  the  Arabs  now  make  of  it  staffs  for 
carpets,  tents,  and  wearing  apparel;  and  &s 
Persians  use  it  for  like  purposes.  The  Frendi 
apply  it  to  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
fine  hanr  used  for  pencils  of  artista  is  imported 
from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  AleTandriJ^ 
It  is  obtained  ttam  Perma,  and  is  distlDgnisbed 
by  three  qualities — ^black,  red,  and  gray^w 
which  the  bestisthe  black;  thegrayiseatimated 
worth  only  half  as  much  as  the  red.  See 
Bbubr. 

OAMEL^S  BUMP,  or  Causl's  Back  Hon- 
TAtsr,  17  miles  from  Montpeller,  Vt,  is  one  of 
the  highest  peaks  ofthe  Green  mountains.  Be- 
vation,  4,188  feet  above  tidewater.  From  cer- 
tain points  of  view  it  bears  some  resemhlanoe 
to  a  crouching  lion,  and  is  occasi<mall^  c>^ 
by  a  name  given  to  designate  thia  peculiarity* 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  riirubs  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  tern8trom4aee»jtaidtorlm^ 
the  domestic  drug  tea  and  some  of  the  moett 
beautiful  of  cultivated  flowers.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  Nepaul.  The/ 
were  first  imported  into  Enrope  by  a  German 
Jesuit  named  Kamel,  about  the  year  1789 ;  and 
hence  the  name  of  Camellia.    They  are  polypet- 
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aloQB  co^^adooflL  with  altoniaie  Ibalito-Tdned 

leaTQfl,  regolar  flowers,  the  petals  and  sepals 
both  imbrtosted  ia  nstiyatioiL^and  hare  some 
affinity  with  the  rose  tribe.  The  0.  loKea  and 
ftridii  are  the  f^Mcies  whose  dried  leases  make 
the  tea  of  commeroe.  None  of  the  species  bear 
fragrant  flowera.  The  0,  Jaiponioa  is  called  by 
the  IVenoh  Ja  roM  dM  Japon^  or  la  rote  de  la 
(JkvM.  It  has  broad  shining  leaves  and  beaati- 
fal  red  or  white  flowers,  angle  or  doable,  and 
is  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  now  col* 
tivated  in  gardens  It  is  greatly  admired  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  of  fireqnent  occurrence 
in  Ohineee  iMuntings.  Many  of  its  varieties 
have  been  created  by  the  skill  of  the  Chinese^ 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  briUiant  colors  and 
the  eiqninte  ^nunetrv  with  which  their  petals 
are  arranged.  These  have  been  imported  into 
Eorope  and  America,  and  new  varieties  are  an* 
nnallj  prodaoed  by  horticnltmists.  Forty*five 
standard  varieties  have  been  developed,  some 
baring  aingle,  some  doable,  and  some  semi- 
double  flowers,  and  being  in  color,  white,  red, 
y^w,  or  variegated*  Camellias  thrive  best 
when  treated  as  conservatory  shrabs,  planted  in 
the  open  border  ander  glass,  freely  ezpoeed  to 
light  and  air,  and  soffioieDUy  protected  from 
the  frost  Thos  treated,  they  become  large  ev- 
ergreen bashes,  densely  covered  with  foliage, 
npon  which  their  splendid  flowers  are  conspio- 
QOQslj  beantifal,  and  mach  more  brilliant  tnan 
vhen  the  roots  are  conflned  in  garden  pots  and 
cramped  for  want  of  room.  They  are  propafffr- 
ted  by  cattings,  layers,  and  bads,  as  well  as  by 
neds.  Only  a  few  seeds,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tiined,  and  these  reqaire  2  years  to  come  ap, 
bit  make  the  beet  stocks  of  any.  The  O.  retieu^ 
y<iy  which  grows  in  China,  is  esteemed  the 
handsomest  cf  all  the  Tarieties.  Its  leaves  are 
renurkaUy  netted,  and  it  has  semi-doable  flow- 
en,  of  a  deep  rose-red  color,  sometimes  5  indies 
in  Foster.  Two  spedes,  Uie  (7.  $a$anqua  and 
the  0.  oldfyrOf  vre  cultivated  as  oleaginous 
plants  in  vUtati  and  the  oil  pressed  from  the 
seeds  is  ndd  to  oe  eqaal  to  the  flnest  quality  of 
oh^e  oil  Attempts  are  now  in  progress  to 
^lAtizralize  this  rery  nsefol  plant  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  in  the  French  possesdons  of  Algiers. 

CAKELOPARD  {gwaffii  eamelopardali$  of 
QHStanthors;  eenui  camdopardalia  of  LSnnmJO), 
tbe  giraffe,  or  oamel-leopara;  an  African  genus 
of  the  nindnanta,  vrith  persistent  horns,  com- 
mon to  bofli  sexes,  having  but  a  single  species, 
tt  above.  The  characteristics  of  this  shigular 
uimal,  which  appears,  in  some  particulars,  to 
partidpate  in  the  qnalities  of  the  camel,  the  ox, 
nd  the  anteTope.  are  these :  The  lip  is  not 
S'^oored,  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  is 
Tety  mach  prodnoed  before  the  nostril ;  the 
^e  is  extremely  long  and  prehensile,  ca- 
I^ie  o(  bang  protracted  or  retracted  at  will, 
ttdof  bdng  tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ring  of 
\^^  key;  the  neck  is  very  long,  the  bodr 
wt,  hind  part  lower;  fidse  hoof  none;  tau 
^oQ^te,  with  a  toft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end. 
It  is  the  honn^  however,  which  constitute  the 


prino^al  generic  dharaoteristio;  since  they  are* 
not,  correctly,  horns  of  either  form,  that  of  the  h<h 
tidcBy  which  are  hollow  and  penostent,  or  that 
of  the  eerwd(By  which  are  solia  and  annually  re- 
newed, butare,  inflaot,  bones,  exhibiting  throuffh- 
out  predsely  the  same  structure  as  the  other 
bones,  nnited  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
by  a  distinct  suture,  covered  with  a  hairy  dkin, 
and  terminating  in  a  ring  of  bristly  hairs  at  the 
summit,  surrounding  a  bare  apex.  These  bris* 
ties,  according  to  some  naturalists,  want  ozdy 
the  gluten  to  cement  them  into  true  horns,  and 
embody  the  animal  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  ea/vieamia.  The  camebpard  is  as- 
similated to  the  camel  by  the  length  of  its  ne^ 
l^the  callosities  on  its  chest  and  knees,  and  by 
its  having  no  fiEdse  hoofs ;  to  the  other  ruminants 
by  the  structure  of  its  stomach  and  digestive 
organs  generally,  and  by  its  non-possession  of 
the  reticulated  water  bag,  peonliar  to  the  ^^  ship 
of  the  desert."  To  the  antelopes  it  is  assimila- 
ted by  the  fact  that  the  coils  of  its  colon  are 
spiral,  and  that  its  csocum  is  simple.  To  the 
solid-homed  deer,  which  shed  and  renew  those 
appendages  annually,  it  is  connected  bv  what 
is'assumed  to  be  a  fhct,  its  havkig  no  gall  blad- 
der. It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
can  be  considered  as  fUlly  established ;  since, 
of  8  individuals  dissected  by  Professor  Owen, 
3  males  had  no  trace  of  a  gall  bladder,  while 
the  8d,  a  female,  had  a  double  gallbladder,  each 
bladder  of  the  usual  size.  This  last  has  been  held 
to  be  an  abnomud  case  and  the  animal  a  mon- 
strositv,  and  the  camelopard  is  conseouently 
classed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  deer  and  ante- 
lopes, in  which  the  absence  of  the  gall  bladder 
is  the  rule.  In  its  dental  system,  the  camelo- 
pard offers  the  same  formula  with  the  deer,  goat, 
antelope,  sheep,  and  ox,  namely:  incisors  f;  ca- 
nines I ;  molars  }z}  =  82.  The  nostrils  of  the 
camelopard  are  provided  with  cutaneous  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  can  be  shnt  at  will  like  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  are  beautifol,  extremely  large,  soft  and 
brilliantL  and  are  so  placed  that  the  animal  can 
see  mncn  of  what  is  passing  on  all  sides  and  even 
behind  it.  Thus  it  is  approached  with  the  great- 
est difficidty ;  and  if  surprised  or  run  do  wn,  it  can 
direct  <^e  rapid  storm  of  kicks,  by  which  it  de- 
fends itsd^  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Its 
homy  hoo&  are  divided,  and  it  wants  the  2 
small  lateral  toes  generally  seen  in  the  true 
mminants ;  from  which  this,  again,  distinguishes 
it.— In  this  truly  shiffular  and  beautifbl  animal, 
as  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  appear,  not  as  the 
carping  Buffon  constantlv  asserts,  malforma- 
tions and  deficiencies,  which  render  the  crea- 
ture unhappy  and  ill  at  ease,  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adaptation  of  aU  its  parts,  and 
^plication  of  all  the  contrivances  of  its  mech- 
anism, to  the  very  stage  and  the  very  part  on 
and  in  which  it  is  to  figure  among  the  wonder- 
Ail  works  of  creation.  Many  things,  given  to 
other  creatures  in  accordance  with  their  wants, 
are  denied  to  this,  because  they  would  be  in  this 
case  wholly  useless;  while  others,  unknown  to 
the  rest,  are  bestowed  on  it  in  abundance. 
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•Thns  the  immense  length  of  its  legs  and  height 
of  the  animal  at  the  withers,  raising  the  inser- 
tion of  the  neck,  long  and  towering  as  is  that 
portion  of  its  frame,  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
gronnd  that  the  animal  can  graze  on  an  even 
surface  only  with  difficulty  and  hj  straddling 
the  fore  legs  wide  apart,  enabled  it  to  feed  on 
what  it  prefers  as  food,  and  finds  in  abun- 
dance in  the  sandy  and  arid  tracts  where 
the  superficial  vegetation  of  the  soil,  except 
at  certain  seasons,  is  scarce,  dry,  and  innutri- 
tions, namelv,  the  delicate  and  succulent  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  tallest  trees,  particularly  those 
of  a  species  of  mimosa  peculiar  to  the  districts 
which  it  inhabits.  The  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  extensile  and  prehensile  tongue, 
which  is  furnished  with  rough  papillas  capa- 
ble of  voluntary  erection,  enables  it  to  gath- 
er and  collect  into  little  bundles  the  soft  leaves 
which  it  loves,  in  a  degree  scarcely  inferi- 
or to  that  possessed  by  tne  proboscis  of  the 
elephant.  The  same  qualitv  is  observable  in 
the  prehensile  upper  lip  of  the  moose  deer, 
which,  like  the  giraffe,  is  not  principally  a  graz- 
ing, but  a  browsing,  animal.  Its  eveeu  such  as 
they  are  described  above,  give  it  ucilities  for 
avoiding  stealthy  attacks,  which  probably  are 
those  alone  to  which  it  is  usually  subject ;  since 
the  only  beasts  of  prey,  of  the  regions  which 
it  inhabits,  likely  to  attack  it,  the  lion  and 
the  leopard,  invariably  attack  by  surprise  and 
at  a  single  bound^  which  missed,  they  both 
sullenly  retreat  without  any  effort  to  pursue. 
Again,  its  speed,  which  has  been  represented 
by  some  writers  as  contemptible,  owing  to  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  the  management  of  its 
limbs  and  slowness  in  getting  under  way,  is  by 
no  means  so,  in  truth;  as  is  shown  by  the 
statement  of  all  hunters  who  have  pursued  it, 
particularly  the  African  Nimrod,  Oapt.  Gordon 
Gumming  ;  all  of  whom  testify  that,  being  a 
timid  and  wary  animal,  and  always  securing  for 
itself  a  good  start,  it  is  not  easily  overtaken, 
except  by  a  swift  horse.  Its  paces  are  a  trot, 
a  pace  with  both  legs  moved  on  the  same  side, 
and  a  regular  gallop,  by  changing  from  one  to 
the  other  of  which,  with  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  its  speed,  it  can  keep  up  a  considerable 
rate  of  going — ^not  of  course  equal  to  that  of 
the  deer,  antelope,  greyhound,  or  race-horse, 
but  in  all  respects  sufficient  for  its  purposes — 
for  a  long  continued  space  of  time  and  distance. 
Where  water  and  pasture  are  to  be  found  only 
at  long  intervals,  and  where  swift  pursuit  is 
not  a  coDtingenoy  natu^y  to  be  provided 
against— since  Oummings^  mounted  on  Coles- 
bergs  and  armed  with  2-grooved  rifies,  do 
not  come  within  the  category  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  giraffe — the  power  of  continued 
locomotion  for  great  distances  is  a  far  more 
necessary  quflJification  for  a  life  in  the  desert, 
than  that  of  exerting  a  great  turn  of  speed  over 
a  short  course.  It  has  been  said  that  it  has  not 
strength  to  defend  itself,  but  Le  Yaillant,  who 
is  the  first  well-informed  modem  zoolo^t  who 
saw  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  asserts  that  ^^he 


knows  beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  its  kictisg  h 
often  tires  out,  discourages,  and  even  beats  off 
the  lion."    The  same  fact  is  shown  by  Gapl 
Cumming's  mention,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, of  his  seeing  or  JdUing  camelopsrds  with 
large  unhealed  wounds  on  their  shoulders  and 
haunches,  made  by  the  cruel  claws  of  lioos, 
which  in  those  cases  must  actually  have  soc- 
ceeded  in  their  first  spring,  and  then  bee& 
shaken  from  their  hold  by  the  mnscnlar  power, 
and  beaten  off  by  the  iron  heels  of  this  nominal- 
ly defenceless  ruminant.    Of  the  strange  adap- 
tation of  tibe  oamelopard  to  the  country  and 
scenery  he  inhabits,  the  observant  naturalist 
and  sportsman— to  whose  enterprise  we  oweeo 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  &ana  of  Bonthem 
and  central  Africa,  yet  to  whom  we  can  ecarcd- 
ly  pardon  his  wholesale  butchery  of  animals  so 
beautiful,  so  inoffensive,  so  harmlessly  banpj 
in  their  central  wilds,  and  so  utterly  ps^^ 
and  unprofitable  when  slain,  as  the  giraffes, 
which,  by  his  own  account,  he  shot  down  by 
scores,  unresisting  and  weeping  in  tbeir  agony, 
not  at  a  single  shot^  but  by  the  slow  torture  of 
protracted  volleys— speaks  as  follows:  "I  bave 
often   traced   a  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found;"  and  then, 
after  pointing  out  many  such  analo^es  between 
ordinary  snuuOl  animals,  reptales,  and  mserfa,  and 
the  natural  objects  among  which  they  live,  be 
proceeds  thus ;  "  In  like  manner,  among  qnad- 
rupeds,  I  have  traced  a  conaderable  mmS\ 
for  even  in  the  case  of  the  stupendous  elepbapt, 
the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  gray,  thorny 
jungles  which  he  frequents  throughout  the  day, 
that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  hunting  tbem, 
standing  upon  a  commanding  situation,  nug^^ 
look  down  upon  a  herd  of  elephants,  and  fail  to 
detect  their  presence.     And  further,  m  tne 
case  of  the  giraffe^  which  is  invariably  m« 
with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innumer- 
able blasted  and  weather-beaten  trnnb  m 
stems  occur,  I  have  been  repeatedly  in  doubt  ^ 
to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them,  until  I  bw 
recourse  to  my  spy-glass ;  and  on  referring  tie 
case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I  have  kno;^ 
even  their  optics  to  fail— at  one  time  mistaW 
the  dilapidated  trunks  for  camelopards,  ana 
agam  confounding  real  camelopards  with  tho^ 
aged  veterans  of  the  forest."    The  camelopard, 
when  full-grown,  appears  sometimes  to  attam 
a  height  of  16.  16,   and  even  17  feet    i« 
was   formerly    believed    almost    universa^y, 
though  quite  erroneously,  that  the  fore  legs 
are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones,  tne 
very  reverse  being  the  case ;  as,  in  ^K^ 
examination  of  the  skeleton.  taMng  the  i^ 
only  from  the  setting  on,  the  hind  legs  aretno 
longer  by  about  one  inch.    The  great  develop- 
ment and  height  of  the  withers,  whicb  are 
needed  to  give  a  proper  base  to  the  long  necK 
and  towering  crest,  have  been  the  cause  of  tws 
error ;  the  same  mistake  has  prevailed  in  rcgara 
to  the  American  moose  deer,  the  withers  oi 
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wluoh  har^  the  same  eztraordinar;^  deTation 
f^re  tiie  ahonlder,  with  a  oomparatiyelj  short 
and  innscal&r  neck.  This  erroneous  opinion  is 
obseryable  in  the  following  dimensions,  which 
are  given  of  a  male  camel(^ard  killed  in  the 
oonotry  of  the  Namaqnas  in  1761.  The  meas- 
irementB  of  the  hind  and  fore  legs  are  to  he 
nnderstood  as  heing  taken,  from  the  withers 
and  the  croup  to  the  ground  respectively,  and 
not  from  the  insertion  of  the  legs. 

A.  b. 

Un^hoftbolMML 1  8 

Fore  leg,  from  lover  to  upper  part 10  0 

Jromupperpttrtof  forelbgtothdtopof  thehead.^    7  0 

Upperpitftof  fore  leg  to  upper  part  of  hind  leg 0  6 

WperUfbiJidlegtotlotair. 1  S 

Hittght  of  Um  hind  l«g^  upper  to  lower  pert 8  5 

ThisanimaL  therefore,  was  prohablj  I7feet  in  its 
full  reach  m>m  the  earth  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  One  mentioned  as  killed  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son  was  15  feet  in  height,  but  of  the  8  reoentlj 
slive  in  the  zoological  gvdens  at  London,  one, 
Gaib  Allah,  male,  measored,  in  all,  13  ft  8  in., 
withers  T  ft.  11  in«,  croup  6  ft.  11  in. ;  Selim,  male, 
in  all,  13  it,  withers  7  ft  5i  in.,  croup  6  ft  7  in. ; 
Zfflda,  female,  in  all,  12  ft  11  in.,  withers  7  ft  4 
iiL,  fronp  6  ft.  T  in.  None  of  these  were  sup- 
posed to  be  full-grown,  although  the<female  had 
prodnced  3  young  ones,  notwithstanding  which 
she  was  still  growing. — ^The  color  of  the  camelo- 
pard  varies,  both  in  its  intensity  and  in  the  mode 
ofitsYaric^ation.  The  head  is  generally  of  a  unl- 
form  reddish  brown ;  the  neck,  back,  and  sides. 
ootdde  of  the  ahcmlders  and  thighs,  varied 
with  large  tessellated,  dull,  rust-colored  marks 
of  a  square  form,  with  white  septaria,  or  nar- 
row dimons;  on  the  sides  the  marks  are  less 
ngtilar ;  the  beUy  and  legs  are  whitish,  faintly 
spotted ;  the  part  of  the  tail  next  to  the  body 
is  covered  with  short,  smooth  hairs,  the  trunk 
a  Tery  slender,  and  toward  the  end  the  hairs 
&e  very  long,  black,  and  coarsei  and  form  a 
great  tnft  hauffing  far  beyond  tne  tip  of  the 
trunk.  The  coloring  of  the  female  is  less  yivid 
than  that  of  the  male ;  she  is  somewhat  smaller. 
and  has  the  peculiar  protuberance  of  the  frontal 
We  between  the  eyes,  which  is  common  to 
^th  aezea,  and  which  by  some  writers  has 
been  called  a  mdimental  horn,  less  strongly  de- 
veloped than  the  male  animal. — ^The  camelo- 
pordhasbeai  long  known  to  history.  It  oc- 
^^  OQ  the  painted  walls  of  the  sekos  of  the 
Hemnooium,  discovered  and  described  by  Bel- 
^,'  and  is  also  represented  on  the  celebrated 
"^Qfistine  pavement,  said  to  have  been  con- 
tracted by  the  orders  of  SyUa,  who  had  served 
^qofiator  in  Nomidia.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
^^^  maxmui  by  Julius  Oiesar,  alive,  for  the 
BRt  tinae  in  Europe,  but  was  afterward  a  fre- 
f^  spectacle  at  the  cruel  shows  of  Borne. 
Gordian,  the  third  of  the  name,  once  exhibit- 
ed 10  Uigether  cm  a  single  occasion.  It  con- 
^nd  to  be  known  and  described  by  travellers. 
DBtfew  have  been  brought  into  Europe  untu 
^^7i%C6&tIy.  One  was  presented  bv  the  prince 
of  DaauiacQs  to  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  m  the 
^^7  part  of  the  18th  century ;  another  was  given 
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in  the  15th  by  the  soldan  of  Egypt  to  Lorenzode' 
Medici,  and  none  were  introduced  subsequently 
until  the  year  1827,  when  2  giraffes  were  sent  by 
thepasha  of  Egypt,  one  to  France  and  the  other 
to  England,  the  former  of  which  lived  sometime 
in  the  jardin  dM  plantes;  but  the  latter  died 
soon  after  its  arrival  at  the  royal  cottage,  in 
Windsor  park.  Subsequently  specimens  were 
forwarded  to  Yemce  and  Constantinople,  by  the 
same  munificent  potentate,  whose  successor  has 
recently  enriched  the  English  collection  with  a 
living  hippopotamus.  One  was  exhibited  in  this 
country  m  1888  and  several  others  since.  In 
1636,  the  London  zoological  society  imported  ^ 
8  males  and  1  female,  at  the  expense  of  £2,886, 
or  nearly  $12,000.  One  of  the  males  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  but  the  others,  the  measure- 
ments of  which  are  given  above,  are  still,  it  is 
believed,  thriving;  and,  having  several  times 
reproduced  their  kind,  they  may  be  supposed  to 
be  thoroughly  acclimated.  In  its  natural,  as  in  its 
domesticated  state,  the  camelopard  is  a  gentle, 
timid,  shy,  and  inoffensive  animal;  yet  itia  ex- 
tremely docile  in  confinement,  feeds  from  the 
hand,  neks  the  hand  which  feeds  it,  and  becomes 
friends  with  those  who  are  kind  to  it.  Its  nat- 
ural range  appears  to  be  all  the  wooded  parts 
of  eastern,  central,  and  southern  Africa,  from 
Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  settlements  of  the  Gape  of  Gkx>d 
Hope,  although,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  retreats 
as  ue  white  man  advances,  and  recedes  before 
the  approach  of  civilization.  In  domestication 
it  serves  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  curiodty 
and  to  promote  tne  study  of  nature,  since  it  is 
unfit  for  draught;  and  although  its  fiesh  is 
said  by  hunters  to  be  eatable,  it  ia  not  suit- 
able for  furnishing  either  meat  or  milk. 

OAMELOPARDALUS,  the  camelopard  or 
gin^e,  a  constellation  instituted  by  Hevolius. 
It  lies  between  the  N.  pole,  the  Wagoner,  Cas- 
siopeia, and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 
contains  small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  only. 

CAMENZ  (Ger.  Kamenz),  a  town  of  Saxony, 
on  the  White  Elster,  pop.  about  4,000,  the  birth- 
place of  Lesaing,  and  containing  a  hospital  dedi- 
c^^ed  to  his  memory,  Jan.  8, 1826.  The  town 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1742, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  since. 

CAMEO,  originally  a  gem  in  different  colored 
layers,  carved  in  relief  with  figures  that  contrast 
with  the  color  of  the  background.  Varieties  of 
chalcedony,  onyx,  and  sardonyx  are  the  most 
common  gems  used;  but  softer  and  cheaper 
materials  are  of  late  much  employed  for  Uiis 
purpose,  which  will  be  noticed  below.  Cameo- 
cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 
is  of  obscure  derivation.  It  is  referred  by 
some  to  the  oriental  word  eamehuia.  signifying 
another  stone,  or  one  stone  placed  upon  an- 
other ;  to  the  Arabic  word  ccmaOy  signifying  re- 
lief boss;  and  by  others  to  the  Qreek  KaiAopoy 
Lat.  eamerOf  a  vault  or  an  arched  covering,  in 
a  similar  sense  to  tne  last  The  art  was  eer- 
tainly  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  the 
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Greeks;  andyetitiBprobablyiiot  soold  as  the 
ampler  process  of  carviog  in  intaglio.  Beside 
employing  the  natural  gems,  the  Latins  made 
nse,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  an  artificial  paste 
in  2  colors,  called  vitrwn  oMdianutn.  fiat  the 
bard  stones  nsed  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  delicacy 
of  finish  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and  by 
the  dorability  of  the  lines  carved  upon  them, 
have  proved  a  better  material  for  transmitting  to 
distant  ages  an  idea  of  the  high  attainments  of 
this  cultivated  people  in  art^  than  either  bronze 
or  marble.  Neither  the  on^  shrouded  in  its 
prized  patina,  nor  the  other,  disguised  in  quasi 
restorations,  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  patient 
labor  and  exquisite  skill  that  curled  the  hair  of 
Hercules,  or  brought  out  the  expression  of  dis* 
dain  that  inflated  the  nostrils  of  Apollo,  or  the 
supreme  intelligence  beneatii  the  helmet  of 
Hmerva,  or  of  power,  controlling  gods  and 
men,  in  the  mien  of  Jupiter.  Even  now  con- 
noisseurs distinguish  between  modem  gems  and 
those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  su- 
perior polish  of  the  latter.  In  the  4tii  century, 
cameo-cutting  had  Men  into  disuse,  the  art 
ending,  as  it  began,  in  lifeless  stone.  On  its 
revival  in  Rome,  in  the  15th  century,  gem- 
engraving  received  especial  patrona^  from 
Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de'  MedicL  Specmiens  of 
this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more 
ancient  times.  The  art  has  since  contin- 
ued to  be  extensively  practised  in  Italy ;  but 
its  adoption  in  other  parts  of  Europe  can 
hardly-  be  referred  beyond  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Italian 
style  is  the  converting  of  blemishes  in  the 
material  into  points  of  attraction,  and  bring- 
ing them  boldly  out  in  alto  rilievo,  as  if  de- 
signed for  some  special  representation;  while 
the  Greek,  seekinff  perfect  harmony  in  the 
colors  of  ihe  gem,  by  a  series  of  subtle  curves 
and  most  delicate  fines  running  through  its 
low  relief,  ^ectually  concealed  the  labor,  made 
so  obvious  in  the  productions  of  later  times. 
The  first  cameo  of  which  we  have  account 
is  tiiat  of  Polycrates'  ring,  by  **  Theodoras  of 
SamoB,  son  of  Telectes  the  8amian."  Among 
the  finest  cameos  are  those  in  the  Imperial  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburg;  one  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, on  a  pale  brown  sard,  the  figures  of 
exquisite  finish  in  high  relief;  the  other  of 
Ptolemy  II.  and  the  first  ArsinoS;  Hie  same 
Ptolemy  and  the  second  Arsioofi  appear  on  a 
gem  of  inferior  merit  in  the  Vienna  museum. 
That  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in 
the  Bibliothique  tmperidU  at  Paris,  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  works;  it 
is  an  onyx  measuring  12^  inches  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  10^  in  anoUier.  This  antique  cameo 
contains  22  figures.  It  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  Agate  de  la  tainte  chapelle,  from  the 
holy  chapel  of  the  palace  to  which  it  was  con- 
signed by  Charles  Y .  It  was  there  regarded  as 
representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under  Pha- 
raoh. It  came  oi^nally  from  the  East  in  the 
time  of  St  Louis.  Th\B  collection  contains  many 
other  choice  works  of  this  kind.    At  Naples  is 


one  ranked  among  the  finest, 
apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and  theheid 
of  Medusa  on  the  o&er.    Of  the  ancient  canh 
eos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Mantuan  vase  at 
Brunswick,   representing  on  one  aide  Geres 
seeking  her  daughter— on  the  other,  the  god- 
dess t€Haching  agriculture  to  Triptolemus.— At 
Ekaterinburg,  in  tJie  Ural  mountains,  Atkissoa 
("  Western  and  Oriental  Siberia,''  p.  95)  spe^ 
of  seeing  a   workman   engaged  in  cntdng 
a   head  of  Ajax,  after  the   antique,  in  jas- 
per of  2  colors,  the  ground  a  dark  green,  god 
the  head  a  yellowi^  cream  color,  in  y&j 
high  relief,  and  intended  for  a  brooch.  It 
was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  made,  how- 
ever, at  a  cost  for  labor  of  only  8s.  8d.  sterling 
per  month,  and  86  lbs.  of  rye  flour.    In  other 
countries,  where  this  skill  commands  higher 
prices,  the  great  expense  of  cutting  these  hard 
substances  has  led  to  the  substitution  of  soft- 
er material^  and  varieties  of  porcelain  and 
of  enamelledf  glass  are  often  now  used.   But 
the  material  most  extenravely  employed  is  the 
shell  of  various  species  of  moUuaca,  which, 
while  it  is  easily  carved,  presents  layers  ^of  a 
fine  natural  polish  and  beautiful  colors.    The  use 
of  shells  began  in  Borne  about  the  yearl^i 
and  for  some  years  the  whole  consumption  was 
about  800  per  annum,  all  of  which  were  sent 
from  England,  and  sold  in  Home  for  about  80& 
sterling  each.    In  1847  the  consumption  had  be- 
come very  large  in  Paris,  so  that  the  sales  m 
that  year  were  reported  to  amount  to  no  less  than 
100,600  shells,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  £8,960. 
The  shells  are  of  4  varieties  only,  and  known  as 
the  bull's  mouth,  black  helmet,  horned  hehnet, 
and  queen  conch.    Of  the  first  named,  80,000 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  8d. ;  of 
the  2d,  8,000  at  6s.  each;  of  tiie  8d,  600 at^ 
6d.;  and  of  the  4tii,  12,000  at  Is.  2id.  The 
queen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Woodward  as 
tiie  00981$  Madagascariensit.    This  and  the  6. 
tuberoM-  he  describes  as  presenting  a  white 
upon  a  dark  ckret  color ;  the  (7.  camiOa^  white 
on  orange  ground;  the  (7.  rt^a^  a  pale  aahnon 
on  orange;    and  Stranibui   fftgat^  yellow  on 
pink.    ("  Manual  of  the  Mollusca,"  pp.  46.  note. 
and  114.)    The  black  helmet  is  probably  the 
(7.  tuberosa^  which,  under  its  commercial  name, 
is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  presenting  a  white 
upper  layer  upon  a  dark,  almost  black  grouno. 
The  horned  helmet  is  no  doubt  the  C.  cmvt^: 
The  bull's  mouth  we  judge  is  the  Strofnbvt  ^ 
gas^  of  which  Woodward  states  800,000  were 
brought  to  Liverpool  in  1860  for  cameos  and 
porcehdn.    Althourfi  the  sbdls  were  fornishw 
to  the  trade  by  the  English,  and  the  valueof  the 
cameos  produced  in  Paris  in  1846  was  estunatea 
at  £40,000,  there  were  at  that  time  not  more 
than  6  persons  employed  in  the  art  in  En^d.-- 
Gameo-cutting,  in  this  oonntry,  can  har^y  ^ 
sud  to  be  introduced  as  a  branch  of  bnsinea. 
The  beauty  and  neatness  of  tiie  process  nas 
caused  it  to  be  taken  tip  by  amateurs,  and  it  is 
practised  for  amusement  by  gentiemen  and  lar 
dieS)  the  pieoes  of  shell  being  prepared  and  fa^ 
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oished  to  them  by  the  lapidaries.    These  pieces 
are  cut  ont  of  the  required  size  by  a  metallic 
blade  fed  with  diamond  dnst^  or  emery  aud  water, 
and  are  then  shaped  by  grinding  and  whetting. 
Each  piece  is  then  cemented  upon  a  stick,  whi<ui 
serves  as  a  handle  daring  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting.  The  design  is  marked  out  with  a  pencil, 
{md  then  scratched  in  with  a  sharp  point.    The 
cutting  is  afterward  done  with  the  use  of  a 
Domber  of  delicate  pointed  instruments  made 
of  steel  wire,  as  also  of  small  files  and  gravers. 
Holtzapffei  ("Keohanical  Manipulations,"  vol. 
ill)  gives  particular  directions  respecting  the 
process.   "The  general  shape  should  be  first 
wrought,  with  care  to  leave  every  projection 
rather  in  excess,  to  be  gradually  reduced  as  the 
details  and  finish  of  the  work  are  approached. 
To  render  the  high  parts  more  distinct  during 
the  process  of  carving,  it  will  be  found  conven- 
ient to  mark  them  snghtly  with  a  black-lead 
pencfl.   Throughout  the  cutting,  great  caution 
should  be  observed  that  in  removing  the  white 
thickness  the  dark  ground  is  not  damaged,  as 
the  natoral  sur&oe  of  the  dark  layer  is  far  su- 
perior to  anv  that  can  be  given  artificially;  in- 
deed, should  tiie  ground  be  broken  up  at  one 
part,  it  would  be  requisite  firom  its  lamellar 
structure  to  remove  the  entire  scale  or  lamina 
from  the  whole  snrfhce,  a  process  that  will  be 
found  very  tedious    and    much   more   diffi- 
cult than  the  separation  of  the  white  from 
tbe  black  thickness.     In  order  that  the  fin- 
ished cameo  may  possess  a  distinct  outline 
at  all  points  of  view,  it  is  desirable  to  adopt 
the  system  followed  in  antique  cameos,  namely, 
to  leave  all  the  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square 
from  the  ground,  and  not  gradually  rounded 
domi  to  the  dark  sur&ce.    Should  the  latter 
method  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
outline  is  in  many  places  undefined,  owing  to 
the  color  of  the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo 
^oallT  emerging  into  that  of  the  dark  ground. 
tins  evil  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the  edge 
of  the  figure  quite  square  for  the  thickness  of 
About  j',  of  an  inch.    Hie  surface  of  the  cameo 
should  be  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the 
c^^  tools,  as  all  polishing  with  abrasive 
powders  is  Hable  to  remove  the  sharp  angles  of 
the  figures,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo  by  leaving 
the  form  undefined.    When,  however,  the  work 
^  been  finished  as  smooth  as  possible  with  the 
cutting  tools,  the  final  polish  may  be  given  by  a 
iittle  putty-powder  used  dry  upon  a  moderately 
stiff  tooth-brush,  applied  with  care,  and  rather  to 
tl^e  dark  ground  than  to  the  carved  surface ;  this 
|s  the  concluding  process,  after  which  the  cameo 
ii  ready  for  removing  from  the  block  prior  to 
DotmtiDg.  "-Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  car- 
&^ian  demand  more  skffl,  as  well  as  labor,  than 
thofse  in  shelL    A  drawing  is  first  made  on  an 
^^i^^d  scale,  and  from  this  a  model  in  wax  of 
^  exact  size.    "Hie  outline  is  then  drawn  on 
tbd  stone^  and  the  engraving  is  executed  with 
the  tools  used  by  the  lapidary  for  engraving 
f^  being  drills  of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or 
ifoo,  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  fed  with 


emery  and  oiL  False  cameoe  are  sometimes 
made  by  carefully  cutting  out  the  engraved 
portion  of  antique  ffems  and  attaching  this  to  a 
ground  of  agate  oi  another  color.  Beudant 
(Min^aloffie,  vol.  i  p.  706)  refers  to  some 
cameos  in  a  slaty  kind  of  onyx,  dehistei  anyx^ 
which  are  brought  from  Ohma  as  objects 
of  curioraty.  They  are  sheets  of  rock  re- 
sembling very  compact  sUtes,  and  present- 
ing 8  or  4  differently  colored  layers;  one  a 
brown,  which  is  the  ground,  others  red, 
white,  and  greenish.  In  these  the  Chinese  have 
sculptured  various  objects^  as  the  interiors  of 
houses,  and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimes 
enlivened  with  figures  of  men  and  animals. 
Some  are  so  large  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  bas-relie&  for  interior  decorations. 

CAMERA  JSOLIA,  a  substitute  -for  a  bel- 
lows, made  by  a  falling  stream  of  water. 

CAMERA  LUCID^  an  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular 
prism,  used  as  a  mirror.  The  light  coming 
from  an  object  is  made  to  strike  one  face  of  the 
prism  at  right  angles,  then  to  be  reflected  from 
the  inside  of  the  2d  face  to  the  inside  of  the  8d, 
then  thrown  out  (to  the  eye  of  the  observer)  at 
right  angles  to  the  4th  fkce  of  the  prism.  The 
instrument  is  used  for  drawing  outlines,  the  eye 
being  so  held  that  you  look  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  pupil  into  the  prism,  and  with  the  lower 
half  outside  the  prism  at  the  pencil  and  paper 
on  whioh  the  image  seen  in  the  prism  appears 
telle. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  an  histrument  invent- 
ed in  the  middle  ages,  m  which  the  image  of 
illuminated  objects  formed  by  a  convex  lens  is 
received  upon  a  screen  in  a  darkened  chamber, 
or  in  a  box.  It  was  for  centuries  used  as  an 
amusement,  or  as  a  gdde  in  drawing  outlines ; 
but,  by  the  invention  of  Daguerre,  was  sudden- 
ly invested  with  new  and  incalculable  value  as 
uie  main  instrument  in  photography. 

CAMERARIUS,  Joachuc,  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Bamberg,  April  12, 1500,  died  in  Leip- 
sic,  April  17,  1574.  His  proper  name  was 
liebhard,  which  he  changed  into  Camerarius, 
in  honor  of  the  office  of  chamberlain,  which 
his  ancestors  held  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of 
Bamberg.  Educated  at  Leipsic  and  Erfurt,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  writings  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  in  1521  he  went  to  Witten- 
berg to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  reform- 
er. From  this  time  his  life  and  influence 
were  identified  with  the  reformation.  In  1526 
he  was  appointed  teacher  at  Nuremberg,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  the  university  of  Tubing- 
en. The  duke  of  Saxony,  a  few  years  later, 
employed  him  to  remodel  the  Leipsic  umversi- 
ty,  of  which  he  was  afterward  appointed 
rector.  In  1580  he  was  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, and  gave  impbrtant  aid  in  drawing  up 
the  celebrated  confession  of  that  name;  and 
when,  in  1555,  it  assembled  again,  Camera- 
rius continued  an  active  and  prominent 
delegate,  and  in  the  year  following  was  at 
Ratisbon  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1668  he  was 
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called  to  YienDS  by  the  emperor  Maximiliaii  to 
coimsel  in  the  critical  aflOalrs  of  the  empire  in 
regard  to  religion.  Oamerarins  was  a  scholar 
of  extensive  and  varied  learning.  He  partica- 
larljr  ciQtivated  medicine,  mathematics^  and 
Greek.  His  works  (more  than  150  distmct 
treatises)  are  mostly  on  dassical  and  religious 
snblects.  His  biography  of  Melanchthon,  of 
which  a  new  edition  appeared  in  Halle  in 
1777,  and  his  collection  of  letters  of  Melanch- 
thon,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of 
the  times  of  the  reformation.— Joachim,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  6, 
1584,  died  there  Oct  11,  1598,  was  sent  suc- 
cessively to  Wittenberg  and  Leipsio,  and  also 
studied  with  Melanchthon.  He  received  a 
medical  diploma  at  Bologna  in  1562.  Botany 
was  his  favorite  studv.  A  genus  of  plants 
(jOamera/ria)  was  named  after  him. 

OAMEBLINGO,  or  Oakabukgo,  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Boman  court  The  cam- 
erfingo  exercises  supreme  power  when  the  pa- 
pal diair  is  vacated,  and,  as  the  head  of  the 
government^  controls  the  treasury  and  ad- 
ministers justice.  He  presides  over  the  apos- 
tolic chamber.  The  j^resent  camerlingo  is  Car- 
dinal Ludovico  Altieri,  and  the  vice-camerlingo 
IS  Antonio  Matteucci. 

OAMEKOK,  a  southern  county  of  Texas, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  separated  from 
Mexico  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
containing  5,460  sq.  m.  The  soil,  thou£^  fer- 
tile and  well  adapted  to  cotton,  maize,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  is  very  little  cultivated,  most  of  the 
w^th  of  the  inhabitants  consisting  of  live 
stock,  the  value  of  which,  in  1856,  was  $103,- 
240.  The  surface  is  dotted  with  numerous 
lakes,  many  of  which  yield  excellent  salt  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Sal  del  Bey,  is  capable 
of  producing  almost  unlimited  quantities.  In 
1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  8,700  bushels  of 
com  and  2,000  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  4 
churches,  and  415  pupils  attending  public  and 
other  schools.  The  county  was  named  in  hon- 
or of  Oapt  Cameron,  who  fell  in  the  Mier  ex- 
pedition. Pop.  in  1856,  8,755,  of  whom  11 
were  slaves.    Oapital,  BrownsviQle. 

OAMEBON,  John,  a  Scottish  theologian 
bom  at  Gla^w  about  1579,  died  about  1625. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  language,  that  at  the  age  of  19  he  read 
lectures  in  Greek,  and  discoursed  in  it  with 
as  much  ease  as  the  scholars  of  his  day  gener- 
ally did  in  Latin.  This  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  distinction.  He  spent  some  time  in  Prance, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  emi- 
nent Protestants,  and  where  he  was  eventually 
appointed  regent  of  the  university  of  Bergeraa 
but  soon  vacated  this  chair  in  favor  of  that  of 
philosophy  at  Sedan,  which  appointment  he 
received  through  the  favor  of  the  due  de 
BouOlon.  The  chair  of  Greek  at  Sedan  he  de- 
clined. At  Sedan  he  remained  but  2  years^ 
removing  to  Bordeaux.  By  a  provision  of  the 
church  4  theological  students  of  promise  were 
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constantly  supported  from  the  church  fQnd& 
Cameron  was  nominated  one  of  these,  and  spent 
tiie  next  4  years  succesBivel;^  at  Pari^,  Genen, 
and  Heidelberg.    At  the  expiration  of  tlus  time^ 
he  retumed  to  Bordeaux.    In  1618  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Gomarus  in  the  chair  d  m- 
vinity  at  Sanmur.  The  civil  wars  by  whichi^oe 
was  distressed  caused  the  dispersion  of  the  imi- 
versity  (1620),  and  Cameron  retumed  to  his  na- 
tive town.    Here  he  received  an  appointment 
as  regent  of  the  universitv  of  Gla^ow.  As 
Boyd,  his  predecessor,  had  been  remoTed  on 
account  of  rresby  terianism,  Cameron  was  nat- 
urally accused  by  his  townsmen  of  leaning  to 
Episcopacy.     This  caused  him  to  reogn  the 
office  before  the  expiration  of  a  year.   Betnm- 
ing  to  France,  he  gave  private  Uieological  le^ 
tures  at  Saumur,  until  in  1624  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  divinity  at  Montaubau.    The 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which  he  bad  pro- 
mulgated, exposed  him  to  the  censures  of  many 
Protestants,  and  he  withdrew  to  Moisauc,  bnt 
soon  returned  to  Montanban,  where  he  died  of 
a  wound  given  by  an  unknown  hand.    His  life 
and  works    have   been   published  by  Loins 
CappeL  a  professor  of  Heorew,  and  afbrward 
of  oivinitv  at  Saumur.     Cameron  held  sooie 
peculiar  doctrines  on  the  action  of  the  will, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  OalvinistB, 
and  also  sufficiently  from  the  ArmiiuaQS.  His 
theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  position  that 
it  coidd  only  be  acted  on  by  motive  appeali^ 
through  the  judgment  or  intellect.    The  synod 
of  Dort  had  promulgated  that  God  o()erat6d  (hi 
the  human  will  by  a  direct  interpodtion  of  di- 
vine power,  restraining  and  directing  its  action, 
and  by  enlightening  the  understanduig,  so  that 
it  would  influence  the  will  to  a  given  action. 
Cameron's  theo^  sought  to  reduce  tbese  3 
modes  of  the  divine  government  of  bmnan 
will  into  one.    He  was  accused  by  OalvinistB  of 
Pelagianism.    He  also  taught  the  universality 
of  the  effects  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  was  desig- 
nated a  Universalist.    His  followers  were  styled 
Amyraldists.  and  also  from  him,  Cameroni^ 
They  are  tobe  distinguished  from  Cameronia^ 
CAMERON,  RioHABD^  the  founder  of  the 
religions  body  called  Cameronians.    He  vas 
born  in  Falkland,  Fife  co.,  SootlancL  died  July 
20, 1680.    His  &ther  was  a  small  shopkeeper, 
and  an  Episcopalian.      Cameron,  having  re- 
ceived  such  an   education  as  tne  paroctu^ 
school  of  his  nadve  town  was  able  to  toish 
followed  for  a  time  the  religious  faitb  of 
his  father,  and  was  app<nnted  master  of  tbe 
parish  school    This  made  him  «a  <?J^  ^ 
pecentor  of  the  parish  church.    But  baving 
neard  some  field-preachers^  Blcbard  was  con- 
verted to  Presbyterianism.    Besigning  bis  oi- 
fice  as  parochial  master,  he  was  promoted  to  tbd 
degree  of  field-lioentiateujinder  the  impositioii 
ofhandsbyJohn  Welch,  The  Presbyterians  were 
at  that  time  divided  into  2  parties,  on  aoconnt  ot 
a  bill  denominated  the  indulgence,  wbicb,  by 
making  their  worship  l^al,  was  designed  to 
harmonize  them  with  the  government  and  tliA 
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Mtal)Ushed  religion.  A  part  of  the  minifiiers 
accepted  the  indnlgence,  and  their  oongregationB 
worshipped  tinder  it  peaceably.  But  a  part  re- 
fused its  protection,  and  opposed  their  breth- 
ren for  acquiesoenoe.  The  rectisants  were  vio- 
lent and  bitter  agsdnst  the  indulged  ministers. 
Cameron  soon  became  a  powerM  leader  of  the 
insniigenta,  and  when  the  ffovemment  issued  a 
proclamation  to  suppress  tnem,  he  found  him- 
self so  prominent  m  the  opposition  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  flee  to  Holland  for 
safetj.  He  however  returned  in  1680,  and  re- 
newed his  hostility  to  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  although  he  had  somewhat  com- 
promised himself  with  the  indulged  party', 
pushed  Ms  opposition  to  such  an  extreme 
that,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Bothwell  Brid^ 
he  marched  into  Sanquhar  at  the  head  of  nis 
troops,  formaDy  declared  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  exasperated  the  royal  troops  to 
an  attack  near  Aird's  Moss,  in  which  he  was 
killed,  and  his  head  and  hands  were  cut  of^ 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  exposed  on 
Ifetherbow  Port.  Before  the  engagement,  he 
indulged  in  the  fieverest  invectives  against  the 
indulgence,  and  all  who  fiivored  or  accepted  it^ 
and  was  heard  to  pray  that  the  Lord,  in  the 
battle,  would  "  spare  tihe  green  and  take  the 
npe.**  Hia  name,  first  appued  to  his  followers, 
has  been  since  erroneously  extended  to  the  per- 
secuted Presbyterians  in  general.  The  26th 
lament,  raised  at  the  revolution  out  of  the 
west  country  inhabitants,  was  called  the  0am- 
eronian  reghnent,  an  appellation  which  it  still 
retains.  Oameron  was  believed  by  his  follow- 
ers to  have  prophesied  the  fJEite  of  his  hands, 
00  the  mormng^of  the  fatal  engagement  of 
Aird^s  Moss.  He  gave  special  attention  to 
vflshing  them,  under  the  expectation  that  they 
▼ere  soon  to  become  a  pubho  spectacle. 

CAMERONIANS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terian dissenters,  named  after  Richard  Oameron. 
James  L  had  enforced  on  his  Scottish  subjects 
a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they 
ironld  8  servioe  to  Baal.  This  exercise  of  the 
loyal  prerogative  led,  in  1688,  to  the  formation 
of  the  covenant,  "  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion 
and  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom."  The  organi- 
ation  of  the  Scottlah  presbytery  was  still  fur- 
^  completed  in  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  church  government,  a  Oalvinistio 
eonfesnon  of  faith,  and  the  2  catechisms,  which 
documents  are  the  standards  of  the  Scottish 
lark  to  this  day.  The  act  of  1661  of  the  Eng- 
nsh  and  Scotch  parliaments  against  conventicles, 
the  legalized  persecutions  conducted  by  Turner, 
palziel,  and  Dmmmond,  the  fbmous  writ  of 
lav-borrows  issued  by  the  king  against  his 
Scottish  subiects  in  1670,  the  intercommuning 
expedient  of  Lauderdale  and  Sharpe.  and  the 
execution  of  ICtohell  in  16T9,  had  all  contrib- 
uted to  exasperate  the  Oovenanters  to  a  degree 
▼here  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  duty,  in  the 
gwd  of  thoee  stem  old  followers  of  Enox. 
£he  Covenanters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell 
and  had  been  disastrously  defeated* 


Many  of  them  had  lost  courage,  and  were 
screening  themselves  from  royal  vengeance  by 
frequentmg  the  churches  of  the  indulged  minis- 
ters. But  a  few,  headed  by  Oameron  and  Oar- 
gill,  met  at  Sanquhar  (June  22, 1680),  and  there 
promulgated  ^*  A  Declaration  and  Testimonie  of 
the  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-Prelatic,  Anti-Era^- 
tian,  and  Persecuted  Party  in  Scothmd,*'  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  king  as  a  tyrant  and 
usurper,  and  protested  against  receiving  the 
duke  of  York  in  Scotland.  Only  about  26 
horse  and  40  foot  forces  could  be  mustered  to 
sustain  the  Sanquhar  declaration.  But  these 
few  were  not  to  be  dismayed.  Thev  boldly  took 
stand  at  Aird's  Moss.  Kyle,  on  July  20  follow- 
ing, where  Oameron  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  sev- 
eral of  his  followers.  Oargill  escaped  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  in 
fields  and  woods.  When  the  royalists  added 
the  test  (1681),  the  Oovenanters,  or  Oameroni- 
ans.  as  they  are  henceforth  to  be  known,  for- 
mally denounced  it  at  Lanark.  Jan.  12,  1682, 
and  again  affirmed  the  Sanqunar  declaration. 
This  they  repeated  aniin  in  1684,  and  in  1685, 
on  the  accession  of  tne  duke  of  York  (James 
n.),  hurled  again  firom  Sanquhar  the  same  man- 
ifesto and  protest.  Througnout  the  revolution 
which  foUowec^  the  Oameronians  maintained 
the  same  inflexible  hostility  to  the  royal  usur- 
pation of  relmous  freedom,  and  stand  to-day 
where  they  did  in  the  Sanquhar  proclamation, 
though  with  less  fanaticism.  They  supported 
the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  assummg  the 
crown  of  England,  but  were  displeased  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  form  in  which  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  was  restored.  In  1709  they  exert- 
ed all  their  influence  against  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  They  are  more  properly  in 
Scotland  denominated  '*  Old  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senters,*' as  Oalvinistio  in  doctrine,  Presbyterian 
in  govemmentand  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The  presbytery  of  this  denomi- 
nation was  not  organized  until  Aug.  1, 1748, 
when  an  act  of  toleration  was  procured  in  their 
favor.  Hiere  are  now  6  presbyteries,  united  in 
a  synod.  Their  numbers  in  Scotland  are  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000.  They  have  a  synod  in 
Ireland,  several  congregations  in  England,  and 
in  the  United  States  about  60  congregations. 

OAMEROONS,  or  Oahxbonss,  a  river  of 
Upper  Guinea.  It  enters  the  bight  of  Biafht 
by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  in  which  are  several 
large  islands.  Around  its  mouth  the  shores  are 
overgrown  with  mangroves.  For  about  40  m. 
above  this,  it  preserves  an  average  breadth  of 
400  yards,  and  at  a  point  00  m.  distant  from  the 
sea  it  forms  a  cataract.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  any  size,  but 
in  the  dry  season  its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  20 
feet.  Its  total  length  is  unknown.  On  one  of 
the  islands  at  its  mouth  is  the  town  of  Oame- 
roons,  the  centre  of  an  important  commerce, 
importing  salt,  powder,  cloths,  hats,  and  arms, 
ana  exporting  gum,  pepper,  ivory,  and  palm  olL 

OAMEROONS'  MOUNTAINS,  a  chafai  of 
western  Afdca.    The  highest  peak,  whidb  la 
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covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  dense  vooda, 
has  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  and  is  apparent- 
ly the  commencement  of  a  volcanic  range 
stretching  K  E.  and  uniting  with  tbe^onn- 
tains  of  the  Moon, 

CAMETA,  a  flonrishing  town  in  the  province 
of  Para,  Brazil.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  Tocan- 
tins,  in  an  extremely  fertile  district^  whose  pop- 
ulation is  20,000. 

OAMIGUIN  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Babuyanes 
islands,  in  the  Malay  archipelago.  It  is  from 
7  to  9  m.  long,  high,  ana  very  hilly.  The 
southern  part  consists  of  a  mountain  formerly 
a  volcano,  and  coral  rocks  extend  along  the 
shores.  The  port  of  San  Pio  Quinto,  on  the 
Vf,  side  of  the  island,  is  the  only  place  which 
affords  even  tolerable  shelter  for  large  vessels. 

CAMILLIJS,  Mabous  Fubitts,  a  Boman  magis- 
trate, died  of  pestilence  in  865  B.  0.,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of 
a  long  period  of  the  history  of  the  republic, 
and  whose  life  has  probably  been  adorned  with 
many  a  legend,  appears  first  as  censor  in  the 
year  408  B.  C,  then  several  times  as  consular 
tribune,  5  times  as  dictator,  and  twice  as  inter- 
rez.  Having  served  during  the  siege  of  Yeii, 
and  in  the  war  against  Falerii,  he  defeated,  in 
his  1st  dictatorship,  the  Falisci^  Capenates,  H- 
denates,  and  other  tribes,  advanced  to  Yeii, 
penetrated  through  a  subterranean  passage  into 
the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  its  siese,  which 
had  already  lasted  10  years.  He  made  his  tri- 
umphal entrance  at  Borne  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  4  white  horses,  and  asked  the  10th  part  of 
the  booty,  to  accomplish  a  vow  to  Apollo,  for 
which  circumstances  his  enemies  accused  him 
of  pride  and  extortion.  But  he  earned  new 
glory  by  the  conquest  of  Falerii,  which  surren- 
dered to  his  generosity,  as  proved  in  the  repu- 
diation of  an  act  of  treachery  committed  by  a 
schoohnaster.  His  continued  opposition  to  the 
emigration  of  the  people  to  Yeii,  rendered  him 
unpopular;  accused  of  having  embezzled  a 
part  of  the  booty  of  that  city,  he  left  Bome, 
and  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  when  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus  invaded  ana  pillaged  Bome. 
He  repulsed  them  from  Ardea,  was  secretly  re- 
called by  the  defenders  of  the  capitol,  and  ap- 
peared at  Bome,  according  to  a  legend,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  at  the  moment  when  the  gold 
for  which  the  Bomans  purchased  peace  was 
being  weighed  before  the  insulting  conqueror. 
**  Bome  buys  her  freedom  with  iron,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  proved  it.  He  routed  the  Gauls 
twice,  had  a  new  triumph,  was  called  a  second 
Bomulus,  and  prevailed  again  against  the  de- 
sertion of  Bome,  now  in  ruins.  He  subse- 
quently defeated  a  coalition  of  the  .^ni,  Yol- 
sci.  Etrurians,  and  Latins,  was  succes^  in  a 
war  against  Antium,  had  to  struggle  against  the 
rivalry  of  Manlius^  and,  as  dictator  for  the  5th 
time,  against  the  agitation  of  Licinius  Stolo,  and 
was,  at  the  a^e  of  80,  once  more  victorious 
over  the  Gauls.  Oamillns  was  the  resolute 
champion  of  the  patricians,  and  resigned  his 
ith  dictatorship  in  867  B.  0.,  when  he  found  it 


hopdesfl  to  resist  the  increasing  dems&dsoftbe 
plebeians.  He  is  the  great  hero  of  Ms  time, 
and  his  virtues  and  exploits  are  recorded  witii 
exaggerated  praise  by  Livy  and  Plutarch. 

CAMINATZIN,  or  CAOUHAznf,  a  Mexican 
king,  died  in  1521.    He  was  nephew  of  £iig 
MontezunuL  and  reigned  over  Tezcuco,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Anahuac.    The  best  citizens  of  the 
state,  the  nobles  and  priests,  saw  with  indigna- 
tion the  humiliation  of  their  king  and  kingdom 
under  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards.    Camin&tzlQ, 
with  more  courage  and  enterprise  than  his  nncle, 
proposed  to  his  subjects  a  declaration  of  war 
a^^ainst  the  foreigners.    The  proposal  vas  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  and  Caminstzin  called 
upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country  imme- 
diately or  to  expect  to  be  treated  ss  eneimea. 
Cortes  was  preparing  to  march  his  army  acainst 
Tezcuco,  when  the  representations  of  Monte- 
zuma concerning  the  defences  of  the  town  and 
the  daring  of  the  population,  induced  him  to 
change  his  plan,  and  to  resort  to  treason  instead 
of  force.   At  his  instigation  Montezoma  invited 
his  nephew  to  Mexico  to  become  reconciled  witL 
the  Spaniards.    The  answer  of  Caminatzin  was 
that  he  could  enter  Mexico  only  to  destroy  the 
tyrants  of  his  country.    Montezuma  then  de- 
spatched secret  agents  to  Tezcuco  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  young  prince  by  whatever  means. 
His  first  officers  and  nearest  friends  vere  cor- 
rupted, and  he  was  delivered  by  them  to  Cortes 
and  imprisoned.    He  was  released  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  perished  soon  after  in  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

CAMISAEDS,  Frencsh  Protestants  vho  re- 
beUed  in  the  Cevennes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  so  called  from  a  kind  of  smock- 
frock  which  mey  wore,  called  camita;  they  are 
also  called  Cevenols.  As  early  as  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  Albigenses  and  Waldensea  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Cevennes ;  and  their  opinions,  pre- 
vailing among  a  sober  and  virtuous  people,  out- 
lived the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  occa- 
sionally subjected.  After  the  reformation  they 
adopted  the  Calvinistio  creed.  They  were  of  a 
peaceful  disposition ;  but  during  &6  reign  of 
Ia>u1s  XrV.  they  were  subjected  to  alongseries 
of  violent  and  merciless  persecutions.  Fromi- 
nent  among  their  enemies  was  the  Abb4  ^^T 
la,  who  subjected  many  of  them  to  torture.  On 
a  night  in  1702,  a  few  hundred  of  them  stole  to 
the  castle  of  Pont  de  Hontvert,  his  resideiiee, 
seized  on  the  hated  priest  and  murdered  him. 
This  was  the  signal  of  general  rebellion.  AH 
the  Cevenols,  or,  as  they  were  now  called,  the 
Camisards,  flew  to  arms,  Incited  by  their  desut 
for  vengeance  and  incensed  by  the  speeches  and 
prophecies  of  some  among  them  who  pretended 
to  be  inspired.  "  No  taxes,"  and  "  liberty  of 
conscience,"  were  the  devices  inscribed  on 
their  standards.  They  were  commanded  by 
bold  leaders :  Roland,  who  had  served  in  the 
army  and  possessed  some  military  knowledge; 
Jean  Cavalier,  a  journeyman  baker  who  at  once 
evinced  remarkable  talents ;  Bavenal  and  Abyss 
Maurel,  sumamed  Catinat.   *  It  was  an  awfm 
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war.   TliemAnihaldeMonireYeljWhowasfirat 
sent  against  them,  thooght  that  terror  and  8&- 
yerity  were  the  only  means  of  subduing  such 
fSmaticfl;  he  had  their  Tillages  burned,  andaUthe 
pnsoners  hanged  or  broken  on  the  wheeL    The 
Oamisards  in  their  turn  burned  and  pillaged 
Gatholio  villages,  sacked  churches,  %nd  massa- 
cred priests.    At  last  Marshal  Yillars  succeeded 
the  merciless  Montrevel,  and  tried  clemency  and 
persoasion;  through  skiUul  negotiations  and  gen- 
eroos  promises,  he  brought  a  number  of  Oam- 
isards to  terms,  among  them  Jean  Cavalier,  who 
was  then  the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  their 
chiefe;  but  this  submission,  tiiough  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  insiirgeiits,  did  not  bring  the  contest  to 
a  dose.    Gavalier  was  cursed  as  a  traitor  by 
his  brethren;  and  the  other  leaders,  and  espe- 
cially Roland,  continued  to  resist    But  Boland 
having  been  killed  in  1704  in  a  night  engage- 
ment^ the  hostOides  slackened,  the  country  was 
apparently  pacified,  and  Marshal  Yillars  left  it 
for  other  service.    In  1705,  however.  Marshal 
Berwick  had  again  to  crush  a  rebellion.    A  few 
jears  later,  through  the  agencv  of  some  Dutch 
emissaries,  a  new  rinng  took  place  in  the  Yiva- 
rais,  a  part  of  the  Cevennes  country ;  and  its 
suppression  was  a  hard  task  for  the  enfeebled 
goTemment  of  Louis  XIY.    The  Camisards 
were  honest  and  virtuous  people;    but  their 
name  was  wrongf nlly  assumed  by  troops  of  rob- 
1)ers  who,  about  the  same  perioa,  pillaged  some 
parts  of  Langnedoa — ^A  new  work    on  the 
Camisards,  by  I^est  Alby,  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1858. 

CAMLET,  a  plaui  atufi^  sometimes  whoUy  of 
goat's  haxc ;  sometimes  having  the  warp  of  hair 
and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half  silk ;  sometimes 
both  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  and  some- 
times the  warp  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread. 
The  tme  oriental  camlet  is  made  of  Angora 
goats*  hior.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  hav- 
ing been  made  originally  of  camels'  hair. 

CAMMEBHOF,  FsmsRio,  a  Moravian  bish- 
op, ^ed  at  BelMehem,  Pa.,  A^ril  8, 1751.  He 
came  to  America  in  1745  to  assist  Bishop  Span- 
genbeig  as  a  misBionary  to  the  Indians.  He  re- 
muned  till  1750  at  the  Moravian  establishments 
on  the  Snsanehanna,  when  he  went  to  Ononda- 
ga to  preach  to  the  Iroquois.  Indyearshehad 
baptised  80  Indians. 

CAMOfiNS,  LtrxB  ds,  the  greatest  among  the 
Portognese  poeta,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1524,  died 
there  in  1579.  His  fiither,  who  descended  from 
anandent  Galioian  family,  was  a  searcaptain,  and 
▼as  shipwrecked  in  1552  on  the  ooast  of  Groa. 
Tonng  Camo&ia,  who  inherited  an  ardent  love 
for  the  excitement  of  sea  life,  and  an  adventn- 
roQs  di^Kwition  generally,  conunenced  his  stud- 
ies m  1538  at  the  univerrity  of  Coimbra,  and 
inspired  hu  teachers,  IHogo  de  Teive,  Yicente 
Fabridufl,  and  Pedro  Nunes,  with  great  con- 
fidence in  his  genius.  He  left  the  university 
with  a  hi^  literary  reputation ;  but  a  passion 
which  he  conomved  for  a  lady  of  the  court,  Cata- 
nna  de  Atayada,  blighted  his  prospects  in  the 
Tery  commenoement  of  bis  career.    The  lady's 


fiunUy  discountenanced  his  suit;  and  the  king, 
JoSo  HI.,  himself  supposed  to  have  been  in 
love  with  the  young  lady,  banished  him  from 
the  capital.  Catarina  could  not  bear  the  sepa- 
ration frt>m  her  lover,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  He  survived  her  about  80  years,  but  he 
lived  and  died  a  badbelor.  In  his  despair  at  her 
loss,  he  joined  the  Portuguese  expedition  against 
Morocco,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  but  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  one  of  his  eyes,  which  disfigured 
him  for  life.  On  his  return  to  Lbbon  in  1552, 
he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
receiving  employment  at  tiie  court,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ooa,  where,  however,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  gave  offence  to  the  authorities  by  a 
satirical  poem  entitled  Duparata  na  India^  in 
which,  among  other  disparaging  allusions,  he 
says  of  the  Portuguese  office-homers  in  India, 
that  Pifis  honra  e  prcveito  nao  eabe  num  taeo : 
'^  Honor  and  self-interest  are  never  found  in  the 
same  sack."  He  was  banished  to  Macao,  where 
he  received  the  appointment  of  pracedor  do$  de- 
functo9  (administrator  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased), and  the  salary  connected  with  this  office, 
though  very  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  support. 
The  great  discoveries  which  had  disclosed  to 
Portugal  the  Cape  of  Gh>od  Hope  and  the 
key  to  the  Indies,  the  stirring  conflicts  with 
the  Moors,  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  to 
Christianize,  while  the  explorer  strove  to  col- 
onize, and,  above  all,  the  general  impetus 
which,  after  the  advent  of  Gutenberg,  Colum- 
bus, and  Luther,  electrified  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  Europe,  and  inspired  the  muse  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  poets,  exerted  a  powerfoi 
influence  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 
Lusitanian ;  and  with  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
classical  learning,  with  a  heart  purifled  by  his 
romuitio  love  for  Catarina,  and  the  most  enthu« 
siastio  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  his 
native  country,  Camoftns  resolved  to  do  for 
Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  for  Greece,  and 
wrote  his  ^^Lusiad,"  or  0$  LvHadas^  so  called 
after  the  mythological  hero  Lusus,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  Ulysses,  visited  Portugal  and  founded 
the  city  of  Lisbon  under  the  name  of  Ulyssipo- 
lis.  This  great  epic  was  completed  by  Camo^ns 
during  his  stay  in  Macao,  where  a  grotto  is 
still  pointed  out  to  which  the  poet  frequently 
resorted  to  write.  In  1561  he  received  per- 
mission to  return  to  Goa.  But  here  one  ca- 
lamity after  another  befell  him.  First  stripped 
of  every  thing  he  possessed  by  a  shipwreck,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Goa,  and  detained  there 
until  1600,  when  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  doomed  to  the  most 
abject  poverty.  Kiuff  Sebastian  granted  him 
a  pension  of  15,000  reu,  equivalent  to  the  small 
sum  of  $21,  a  year;  and  this  pittance,  misera- 
ble as  it  was,  was  subsequently  withheld. 
For  some  time  he  iHb  supported  by  a  devo- 
ted Javanese  servant^  Antonio,  who  ooUected 
alms  for  him  during  the  night  and  nursed 
him  during  the  day;  and  afterward  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  hospital,  where  he  died. 
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his  deatih  he  was  called  the  ^^  Apollo  Portn- 
gaez,*'  '*  Camoes  o  Grande/'  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  medals  straok  in  his 
honor;  his  ^^Losiad"  was  translated  into  for- 
eign languages,  and  warmly  praised  by  both 
Lope  de  Yega  and  Tasso.  Tieck  founded  a 
novel  upon  the  poet's  death  (Tad  det  Diehieri)^ 
and  Portuguese  and  foreigners  flock  to  the 
Lusiad  grotto  at  Macao,  which  has  been  adorn- 
ed in  a  beautiful  nutnner  by  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  an 
English  admirer  of  the  poet.  Oamofins'  life, 
which  in  many  resfpects  resembles  that  of 
Oervantes,  presents  a  sad  record  of  the  strug- 
gles of  a  chivalric  man  of  genius  with  uncon- 
genial circumstances.  Beside  the  ^^  Lusiad,'' 
he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  love^ 
chiefly  to  his  love  for  Oatarina,  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  virtue,  and  to  friendship.  In  these  son- 
nets he  pays  a  graceful  homage  to  his  teachers, 
and  a  warm  tribute  to  his  friend  Noronha.  The 
sonnets  written  shortly  before  his  death  breathe 
the  purest  imagination.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  *'  RedondhilW  is  that  su^ested  to  him 
by  his  escape  from  shipwreck.  He  also  wrote 
Cangcm  on  the  model  of  Petrarch's  Camoni^ 
odes,  sextlnas,  elegies,  stanzas  composed  in 
ottaoa  rimOf  edogues,  and  8  comedies,  JEl 
Bey  Seleuco^  founded  upon  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  king  who  resigns  his  wife, 
Stratonice,  to  his  son  Antiochus;  Mled&mo^ 
and  0»  Amphitryoes^  his  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  Jrortuguese  stage.  His  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  his  *^  Lusiad."  Patriotism  is 
the  leading  sentiment  of  this  national  poem, 
whidi  abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions  of 
storms  and  scenery,  and  in  pathetic  allusions  to 
Portugal's  influence  in  extending  the  area  of 
Christendom.  The  most  remarkable  passages 
are  those  referring  to  the  tragic  end  of  Liez  de 
Castro,  and  to  Adamastor,  the  mythological  ruler 
of  the  sea,  who  uses  his  supreme  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Vasco  da 
Gama.  A  copy  of  the  1st  edition  of  the  ^^Lusiad," 
which  appeared  in  1572,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Holland's  family.  A  magnificent  edition 
was  published  by  Didot  in  1817  for  the  editor. 
Souza  Botelho.  His  complete  works  were  edited 
by  Barreto  Feio  and  Monteiro,  Hamburg,  1884. 
llie  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Mickle. 
The  Spanish  translators  are  Gromez  de  Tapia, 
Garzes,  and  Lamberto  GiL  The  French  trans- 
lation is  by  Millie,  the  German  by  Donner,  the 
Italian  by  Nervi,  and  the  Polish  by  Przybylski, 
CAMP,  a  place  of  repose  for  troops,  whether 
for  one  night  or  a  longer  time,  and  whether  in 
tents,  in  bivouac,  or  with  any  such  shelter  as 
may  be  hastily  constructed.  Troops  are 
cantoned  when  distributed  among  villages,  or 
when  placed  in  huts  at  the  end  of  a  campaign. 
Barradcs  are  permanent  military  quarters. 
Tents  were  deemed  unwholesome  by  Napoleon, 
who  preferred  that  the  soldier  should  bivouac, 
sleeping  with  his  feet  toward  the  fire,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  by  slight  sheds  and 
bowers.  Mfjor  Sibley,  of  the  iSnerican  army, 
has  invented  a  tent  which  will  accommodate  20 


cavaky  sddiers,  with  their  aoooutranentB)  aU 
sleeping  with  their  feet  toward  a  fire  in  Hb 
centre.    Bivouac  tents  have  been  iatrodiioed 
into  the  French  service  since  1837.    TbeY  coih 
sist  of  a  tissue  of  cotton  cloth  impregnated  witii 
caoutchouc,  and  thus  piade  water-proot  Eyeiy 
man  carnes  a  portion  of  this  doth,  tnd  the 
different  pieces  are  rapidly  attached  together 
by  means  of  clasps.    Li  the  selection  of  acamp^ 
good  water  within  a  convenient  distance  is  es- 
sential, as  is  the  proximity  of  woods  for  fire* 
wood   and  means  of  shelter.     Good  rosda, 
canals,  or  navigable  streams  are  important  to 
furnish  the  troops  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
if  they  are  encamped  for  a  long  period.  The 
vicinity  of  swamps  or  stagnant  water  is  to  be 
avoided.    The  ground  to  be  suitable  for  defence 
must  admit  of  manoeuvres  of  troops.   As  £ar  m 
possible  the  cavalrv  and  infantry  should  be  es- 
tablished  on  a  single  line,  the  former  upon  the 
wings,  the  ktter  m  the  centre.    The  shelters 
or  huts  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  the  nat&re  of 
the  ground  admit^  in  streets  perpendionlsrtothe 
front,  and  extending  from  one  end  of  the  camp 
to  the  other.  In  arran^^ng  a  camp,  however,  no 
universal  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  com- 
mander must  decide  according  to  circmnstanoes 
whether  to  form  his  army  in  1  or  2  lines,  sod 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  infantry,  cstsIiTt 
and  artillery.    The  guards  of  camps  are :  1,  the 
camp-guar^  which  serves  to  keep  good  order 
and  discipline,  prevent  desertions,  and  give  the 
alarm ;  2,  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavahy, 
denominated   pickets,  stationed  in  front  imd 
on  the  flanks,  which  intercept  reconnoitring 
parties  of  the  enemy,  and  give  timely  notice  c^ 
a  hostile  approach;  and  8,  grand  guards, or 
outpost&  which  are  large  detachments  posted  in 
surrounding  villages,  farm-houses,  or  small  field 
works^  from  whidi  they  can  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.    They  should  not  be  so 
far  from  the  camp  as  to  be  beyond  sacoor  in  case 
of  attack.    Immediately  after  arriving  on  the 
ground,  the  number  of  men  to  be  ftirmshed  for 
guards  and  pickets  are  detsiled;  the  posts  to 
be  occupied  by  them  are  designated ;  the  plac^ 
for  distribution  of  provisions  mentioned;  sp^ 
in  general,  all  arrangements  made  oonoerning 
the  interior  and  exterior  police  and  serrice  of 
the  camp. — One  of  the   most  ancient  camps 
mentioned  in  history  is  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites at  their  exodus  from  Egypt    It  formed 
a  large  square^  divided  for  the  diflSBrent  tribes, 
had  in  the  middle  the  camp  of  the  Levites 
with  the  tabernacle,  and  a  principal  gate  or 
entrance,  which,  wiUi  an  adjacent  open  space, 
was  at   the  same  time  a  forum  and  mai^ 
ket-plaoe.     But   the   form,    the   dimensions, 
and  the  intrenohments  of  the  regular  militAi; 
camps  of  the  Hebrewa,  or  their  enemies,  can 
scarcely  be  traced. — The  camp  of  the  Greeto 
before  Troy  was  dose  upon  ue  sea-shore,  to 
shelter  their  ships  drawn  upon  the  land,  ^^^ 
into  separate  quarters  for  the  different  tribes, 
and  fortified  with  ramparts  fronting  the  city 
and  the  sea,  and  externally  with  a  high  monnt 
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of  eflxth.  strengthoned  with  wooden  toweni 
affainstute  Bailies  of  the  besieged.    The  bravest 
^tbeir  ehj^  as  AohiHes  and  AJax,  were  post- 
ed at  the  extremities.    The  oamp  of  the  Laoe- 
damooiaof  was  eiraolar,  and  not  without  the 
legolar  precaations  of  sentries  and  yidettes. — 
The  Boman  oamp  varied  aooording  to  the  season 
q!  the  year,  the  length  of  time  it  was  to  be  oooa- 
pled,  the  nmnber  of  legions,  as  well  as  the 
natore  of  the  ground,  and  other  dronmstanoes. 
A  historian  of  the  time  of  the  empire  mentions 
tamps  (^every^hape,  oiroolar,  oblong,  Ao. ;  but 
the  Ntfolar  form  of  the  Boman  camp  was  qnad- 
rangaur.   Its  place  waa  determined  by  angurs 
and  acoordiiig  to  the  4  quartern  with  the  front  to 
the  riang  son ;  it  wasmeasared  with  a  gnomon ; 
a  sqoare  of  700  ibet  was  regarded  as  sofficient 
for  20,000  men.    It  was  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  fuurt)  separated  by  a  large  open  spaoe^ 
and  by  8  chief  lines  (deewnana  and  eckrio),  run* 
ning  from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  N.  to  8.,  and  by 
Mvend  streets.    It  had  4  gates,  the  i«inoipal  of 
▼hich  were  the  decuman  and  the  pr»torian, 
which  no  soldier  oould  pass  without  leave,  under 
pun  of  death,  and  was  surrounded  with   a 
rampart,  separated  by  a  space  of  300  feet  from 
the  iooer  camp,  a  ditch,  and  a  mound  of  earth. 
All  these  intrenchments  were  made  by  t^e 
soldiers  themselves,  who  handled  the  pickaxe 
and  the  spade  as  dexterously  as  the  sword  or 
the  lanoe:  they  levelled  the  ground,  and  fixed 
the  palisades,  which  they  carried  along,  around 
^  intren<^mentB  into  a  kind  of  hedge  of  irreg- 
ular points.    In  the  ^ddle  of  the  upper  di- 
Tinoa  was  the  pavilion  of  the  general  (presto- 
nam),  forming  a  square  of  200  feet ;  around  it 
the  au^raetUimi^  tne  quaUarittm^  or  quarters 
of  the  treasurers  of  the  army,  the  /arum^  nexr- 
ias  aa   a  market  and  meeting   place,    and 
the  tents  of  the  legati^  those  of  the  tribunes  op- 
ponte  their  reepective  legions,  and  of  the  com- 
mandera  of  foreign  auxiliary  troops.    In  the 
^owet  division  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  the  legions,  the  Boman  horse,  the 
'fMf^  the  jmncipM,  the  hastati,  dec. ;  and  on 
the  ilaaks  tne  companies  of  foreign  horse  and 
foot,  carefully  kept  apart     The  tents  were 
oorered  with  skins,  each  containing  10  soldiers, 
and  their  tUcantu;  the  centurions  and  standard- 
hetrers  at  the  heil  of  then*  companies.    In  the 
space  between  the  2  divinons,  wnich  was  caDed 
finc^ia^  were  the  platform  of  the  general,  for 
tbe  exercise  of  Justice  as  well  as  for  harangues^ 
the  altar,  the  sacred  imam  and  the  not  less 
ttcred  military  ensigns.    In  exceptional  cases 
the  camp  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stones^ 
ud  Bometimea  even  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers 
Tere  of  the  same  matenaL    The  whole  camp 
offered  the  aspect  of  a  dty ;  it  was  the  only 
fivtreas  the  Bomans  constructed.    Among  the 
QoBt  permanent  memorials  of  the  Boman  ooou- 
pstiou  of  Britahi  is  the  retention  of  the  Latin 
^^ra  (eaaop),  aa,  in  whole  or  part,  the  name 
of  a  great  nmnber  of  places  first  occupied  by 
^em  aa  military  posts,  as  Doneaster,  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Oiie0ter,WinoheBter,  A».— Thecamps 


of  the  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity  were  often 
surrounded  with  a  fortification  of  wagons  and 
carts,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Gimbri,  in  their 
last  batUe  against  the  Bomans  (101  B.  0.), 
which  camp  was  so  fiercelv  defended,  after  their 
defeat)  by  then*  wives. — ^An  Intbxkohbd  Oamp 
is  a  camp  surrounded  by  defensive  works, 
which  serves  also  as  a  fortification,  and  is 
intended  accordingly  for  prolonged  use. 

0  AMPAGNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  20  miles  %  of  Salerno,  built  in  the  midst 
of  Imty  mountains,  and  contiuning  a  cathe- 
dral, churches,  convents,  a  coUege,  &o.  Pop. 
6,750. 

0 AMPAGN A  Dl  BOMA,  the  plain  surround- 
ing Borne.  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  an- 
cient province  of  Latium,  and  is  bounded  K.  by 
the  Tiber  and  Teverone,  £.  by  a  branch  of  the 
Apennines,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  about  65  m.  long  by  45  broad.  The  land 
is  very  plainly  volcanic,  the  lakes  lying  in 
craters,  and  some  of  them,  as  Lake  BegUiua 
having  a  regular  conical  form.  The  nord^  ana 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Gampagna,  lyin^ 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  is  pleasant  and 
salubrious,  but  the  lowlands  are  afflicted  bv  a 
malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  health 
of  laborers.  The  Oampagna  includes  the  well- 
known  Pontine  marshes,  which  cover  a  plain 
some  24  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  10  m.  in 
breadth.  These  marshes  were  f<nrmed  by 
several  small  streams,  Ufens,  Nymphaous, 
Amasenus,  and  some  others,  which,  finding  no 
outlet  to  the  sea,  spread  over  the  land.  As 
late,  however,  as  813  B.  0.,  it  must  have  been 
dry,  for  the  Appian  way  was  then  carried  over 
this  portion  of  the  Oampagna.  In  the  course 
of  150  years  the  marshes  spread  out  to  their 
present  extent  Attempts  were  made  to  drain 
tiiem  by  Julius  Oceaar  and  by  Augustus.  A 
canal  was  constructed  parallel  to  tne  Appian 
way,  and  Horace  speaks  of  travelling  on  it  in 
the  year  87  B.  0.  In  A.  D.  1778  Pius  VI. 
conunenced  draining  the  swamp,  but  with- 
out mudi  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants. Hot  sulphur  springs  are  found  be* 
tween  Borne  and  Tivoli.  In  early  days  the 
Oampagna  was  peopled  with  many  small  cities. 
Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Albans  were  the  most 
powerful.  When  the  Bomans  conquered  them, 
these  cities  were  destroyed.  They  were  after- 
ward repeopled  firom  the  capital,  but  rebelling, 
were  punished,  and  finally  were  left  entirely 
desolate.  In  tne  time  of  Diodorus,  44  B.  0., 
there  was  noticeable  a  decay  and  desolation  in 
many  parts  of  Italy.  Strabo,  in  A.  D.  25, 
also  spoke  of  this  fact.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  farms  in  the  Oampagna  belonged  to 
proprietors  who  resided  in  the  city,  and  left 
them  to  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  care  of 
overseers.  Among  these  slaves,  every  thing 
was  done  to  encourage  celibacy.  Pliny  states 
that  0.  Osedlius  Olaudius  Isidoms  died,  leaving 
4,116  of  them.  Tlie  dimate  of  this  re^on 
around  Bome  has  considerably  changed  smce 
the  pidmy  days  of  the  dty.    In  the  year  480 
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B.  0.  there  was  snow  upon  the  gromid  for  40 
dajB,  and  now  it  is  rarely  preeeat  for  so  long  a 
time  as  2  days.  Daring  the  winter  and  early 
spring  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  floorishin^ 
but  in  summer  the  Oampagna  has  a  dry  and 
barren  appearance.  The  laborers  for  the  farms 
are  peasants  from  the  hillcL  strong,  hardy  men, 
but  many  of  them  are  always  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  malaria.  The  Oampagna  is  dirid- 
ed  judidally  into  the  Oomarca  di  Koma,  and 
Frosinone.  The  principal  modem  towns  are 
Tivoli,  Yelletri,  Frascad,  Terracina,  Ostia^  and 
Palestrina.  The  great  interest  felt  concerning 
this  plain  arises  from  the  situation  of  Rome, 
whose  ruins  lie  scattered  on  every  side.  Across 
the  desolate  Oampagna  stretch  the  long  lines  of 
the  aqueducts,  whose  broken  and  now  useless 
arches  fitly  represent  the  state  to  which  the 
'^ mistress  of  the  world*'  has  fallen. 

OAMPAIGN.  This  term  is  very  often 
used  to  denote  the  military  operations  which 
are  carried  on  during  a  war  within  a  single 
year ;  but  if  these  operations  take  pUce  on  2 
or  more  independent  seats  of  war,  it  would  be 
scarcely  logical  to  comprise  the  whole  of  them 
under  the  bead  of  one  campaign.  Thus  what 
may  be  loosely  called  ,the  campaign  of  1800 
comprises  2  distinct  campaigns,  conducted  each 
quite  independently  of  the  other:  the  cam- 
paign of  Italy  (Marengo),  and  Uie  campaign 
of  Germany  (Hohenlinden).  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  almost  totsl  disuse  of  winter 
quarters,  the  end  of  the  year  does  not  el' 
ways  mark  the  boundary  between  the  dose 
of  one  distinct  series  of  warlike  operations 
and  the  commencement  of  another.  There  are 
nowadays  many  other  military  and  political 
considerations  far  more  important  in  war  than 
the  change  of  the  seasons.  Thus  each  of  the 
campaigns  of  1800  consists  of  2  distinct  portions : 
a  general  armistice  extending  over  the  time 
from  July  to  September  divides  them,  and  al- 
though the  campdgn  of  Germany  is  brought  to 
a  dose  in  Dec.  1800,  yet  that  of  Italy  continues 
during  the  first  half  of  Jan.  1801.  Olausewitx 
justly  observes  that  the  campaign  of  1812  does 
evidently  not  end  with  Dec.  81  of  that  year, 
when  the  French  were  still  on  the  Niemen, 
and  in  full  retreat,  but  with  their  arrival  behind 
the  Elbe  in  Feb.  1818,  where  they  again  col- 
lected their  forces,  the  impetus  which  drove 
them  homeward  having  ceased.  Still,  winter 
remaining  always  a  season  during  which  fatigue 
and  exposure  will,  in  our  latitudes,  reduce  ac- 
tive armies  at  an  excessive  rate,  a  mutual  sua- 
pension  of  operations  and  recruiting  of  strength 
very  often  coincide  with  that  time  of  the  year ; 
and  although  a  campaign,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  means  a  series  of  warlike  operations 
closely  connected  together  by  one  strategetical 
plan  and  directed  toward  one  strategetical  object, 
campaigns  may  still  in  most  cases  very  conve- 
niently be  named  by  the  year  in  which  their 
dedsive  actions  are  fought 

0  AMP  AN,  a  French  town,  pop.  estimated  at 
from  8,000  to  4,500,  in  the  department  of  Hautes 
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Pyr^n^  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name.  The 
valley  is  bounded  by  Mont  Aigre,  travenedbj 
the  river  Adonr,  contains  the  ancient  oonvent 
of  Medous,  the  priory  St.  Paul,  and  the  Tillage 
TEsponnes ;  is  celebrated  for  its  pictareeqiie 
scenery,  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  and  for  iti 
quarries  of  green,  red.  and  Iwbel  marble,  which 
extend  along  the  Adour  and  the  road  letdlDg 
to  Bagn^s  de  Bigorre.  Jean  Paul  Bichter'i 
Oampanerihal  was  inspired  by  the  beantieBof 
this  valley. 

OAMPAN,  JsANinE  Louu  HKNBnnr 
GxNflST,  a  i^nch  teacher,  bom  Oct  6, 1752, 
in  Paris,  died  March  16, 1822,  at  Mantes.  She 
was  appointed  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Loos 
XY.  when  only  15,  and  after  her  marriage 
with  M.  Oampan,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  She  showed  great  deyodon 
to  her  royal  mistress  during  the  revolotionarj 
troubles,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life  oa 
the  storming  of  the  Tuileries.  Bereft  of  aH 
her  fortune  by  the  revolution,  she  opened  » 
young  ladies'  boarding  school  at  St  GermaiD  in 
1796,  secured  the  patronage  of  Mme.  Beaabu"  | 
nais,  afterward  the  empress  Josephine,  attract- 
ed the  attention  and  won  the  esteem  of  Napo- 
leon,  by  whom  she  was,  in  1806,  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  school  he  founded  at 
£oouen  for  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  nieces  of 
officers  killed  on  the  battle-field,  over  vhicii 
she  presided  7  years  until  it  was  siq)preBBed  bj 
the  Bourbons.  She  was  the  sister  of  M. 
Genest,  the  French  republican  minister  to  the 
United  States,  during  tfie  2d  administratioD 
of  Washington.  Her  works  upon  edncaJion 
scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  her  Jovrnai 
aneodoUquey  her  Oorretponaanee  iMUe  at« 
la  T$ine  Horteme^  and  her  Mimoiira  mryi^ 
privle  de  Marie  ArUaineUs  are  full  of  interest 

OAMPANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalaaa, 
pop.  nearly  6,000;  87  m.  E.  N.K  of  SeyiDe, 
on  the  river  Madre,  near  its  junction  with  m 
Guadalquivir.  It  has  remains  of  Moorish  ardii- 
tecture,  one  parish  church,  several  monasteries 
and  5  sdiools.  ^ 

OAMPANA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Vfr 
rona,  in  Lombardy.  A  victory  was  gained 
here  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  over  the 
Austrians,  Nov.  21, 1706. 

OAMPANELLA,  Toioiabo,  an  Italian  plul<» 
opher,  born  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  Sept  5, 1568» 
died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1689.  When  xej 
young  he  displayed  unusual  aptitude  for 
learning,  especially  languages.  His  £ei^^ 
wished  to  send  him  to  Naples  to  fit  himself  fir 
a  lawyer,  but  he  fbllowed  his  own  predilectio^ 
and  Joining  the  Dominicans,  pursued  the  tmj 
of  theology.  When  but  17  years  of  age,  stndyi^ 
at  Oosenza,  his  professor  was  engi^  to  ttf  e 
part  in  a  discussion  upon  philosophy  with  m 
Franciscans;  but  being  somewhat  n>^^^.^ 
voung  Oampanella  in  his  place,  who  astoniabea 
bis  audience  by  the  force  of  his  argomott 
against  Aristotle.  In  1690.  be  published  Uis 
own  opiniomr;  the  work  gained  nim  some  ad- 
mirers, but  so  many  enemies  that  he  leftNi^ 
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«nd  went  snooessiyely  to  Borne,  Y enioa,  Mor- 
enoe,  Padoa,  and  Bologna.    In  1698  he  returned 
to  Jfaplea^  and  went  thenoe  to  his  native  plaoe. 
Being  sospected  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against 
the^»anish  government  he  was  seized  and  put 
to  the  rack  7  times,  and  was  finally  carried  to 
Spain  and  imprisoned.    In  the  year  1626  Pope 
Urban  YIII.  obtained   his   extradition   from 
Philip  TV.  of  Spain,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  inquBition  at  Rome.    He  was  set  at  liberty 
in  1629.   Bnt  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  him 
with  hosffle  fe^ngs,  and  in  1634  he  fled  to 
France.   Landing  at  Marseilles,  Peirdsc  invited 
him  to  Aix,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and 
theooe  vent  to  Paris.    JBy  the  aid  of  Bicheliea 
he  reoeired  from   Lonis  XIII.  a  pension  of 
2,000  livres.  He  entered  a  Dominican  convent, 
where  he  ended  his   life.    Oampanella  had 
taieoti,  hot  his  imagination  held  too  strong  a 
swaj  over  his  reasoning  powers.    He  was  dis- 
tingiuflhed  rather  for  ondermining  other  systems 
than  for  raising  one  of  his  own.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  were  nmtten  daring  his  imprison- 
ment.  Among  them  are  the  following :  FhUo- 
topkia  BatwnalU ;    Uhwenalis  Phuosophia; 
Apologia  pro  GalilaOy  1622,  4to ;  De  Ftadesti- 
Mtioniy  meetionAy  JSeprobatiotie^  et  AuadliuDi- 
fina  Gratia^  earUra  Thomisticoi^  Paris,  1686; 
Ik  Mottarokia  Htspaniea^  translated  into  Eng- 
Iiah,Lond.l6a4. 

CAMPANHA.  a  city  of  Brazil,  pop.  6,000,  in 
AeproviDce  of  Hinas  Geraes,  on  the  left  bank 
ofthePabnello,  with  churches,  schools,  a  hos- 
pital, and  some  other  institntions. 

GAMPANL  Mattxo  and  Giuseppb,  two 
brothers,  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto, 
Italj,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17lii  cen- 
tory.  Matteo,  the  elder  brother,  or  Oampani 
AlunenjS)  as  he  was  called,  held  the  curacy  of  a 
Jttrish  in  Bome.  Both  of  them  are  known  in 
ideiioe  as  opUoians.  Matteo  was  the  inventor 
of  illmninated  olook  dials,  and  celebrated  for 
being  the  first  to  grind  object  glasses  of  great 
Mi  length— 206  palms,  or  160  feet  focal  dis- 
tance, b^ig  the  largest  With  Gampani's  ob- 
ject glasses,  2  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were 
diaoovered.  Oampani  also  made  some  experi- 
'Dezrta  with  triple  eye-glasses^  to  destroy  chro- 
iiuBtiG  aberration.  The  thermometries!  irregu- 
^ties  of  pendolmn  vibrations  also  engaged  his 
itteation.  The  younger  brother,  Giuseppe,  was 
abo  an  optidan  and  astronomer,  and  constructed 
bisown  telesoopea. 

G AKPANIA,  a  portion  of  ancient  Italy,  lyhig 
8.  £.  of  Latiiiin,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  liris.  Ekimninm  bonnded  it  on  the  N. 
aodE^Lacaniaon  the  S.  £.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
Kaonthe&andTir.  The  laigest  river  of  0am- 
pania  was  the  Vnltumus;  the  smaller  streams 
were  the  Lirifl^  Olanius,  Save,  Samus,  Sibmsi 
ffid  SebethosL  It  also  contained  several  lakes, 
iBoet  <^  ti^em  filling  tiie  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
^*Qoea^  The  largest  of  them  were  Acherusia, 
^^tema,  lAcriniu,  and  Avemus,  on  the  W. 
^  the  Monte  Knovo.  Within  its  borders 
stands  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  there  are  the  bur- 


ied dties  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Be- 
side these,  its  principal  cities  were  Baiae,  Nu- 
oeria.  Neapolis,  Salemum,  and  Oapua^  which 
was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  who  named  it 
after  their  leader  Oapys,  a  companion  of  ^SSneas. 
In  the  year  420  B.  C3.,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Samnites ;  in  848  B.  0.  it  was  received  into  the 
protection  of  Rome,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  his  victory  at  Oannae,  216  B.  0.  It  was 
retaken  211  B.  0.,  and  punished  by  the  Ro- 
mans, its  senators  being  executed,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  Oampania  were  Ausones  and  Osci 
or  Opici,  subsequentlv  conquered  by  the  Etrus- 
cans. Id.  the  time  of  the  Bomans»  the  Sidicini 
dwelt  in  the  N.  W.  near  the  frontier  of  Samni- 
um,  and  the  Picentini  inhabited  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  country.  The  region  of  Oampania 
is  decidedly  volcanic,  and  the  soil  extremely 
fertile.  In  some  parts  crops  are  harvested  8 
times  in  a  year.  This  fertility,  joined  with  an 
equable  climate,  an  air  mildly  tempered  by  soft 
sea-breezes,  ana  the  most  beautiful  scenery, 
gave  the  title  Felix  to  the  land,  which  it 
still  retains,  being  now  the  CamgMffna  Felice  of 
^TftDles 

OAMPANILE  (ItaL  oampana^  a  bell),  a  bell 
tower,  either  attached  to  a  church,  or  an  inde- 
pendent edifice.  The  most  remarkable  ^ci- 
mens  are  those  at  Oremona,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Bologna^  Padua,  and  Ravenna.  The  tower  at 
Oremona  is  896  feet  high,  498  steps  leading  to 
tiie  summit.  It  was  begun  in  1283,  and  the 
bells  were  cast  in  1578.  In  the  8d  story  is  a 
very  large  astronomical  dock,  built  in  1594. 
The  one  at  Florence  was  commenced  by  Giotto 
in  1834;  after  his  death,  the  tower  was  contin- 
ued by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  It  is  275  feet  in  height, 
and  has  4  stories,  of  which  the  1st  and  4th  are 
higher  than  either  of  the  other  2.  On  the 
bi^ment  story  are  2  ranges  of  tablets  in  re- 
lief, designed  by  Giotto,  and  executed  partly  by 
him,  and  the  remainder  by  Andrea  Pisano  and 
Luca  della  Robbia.  Above  these  are  16  large 
statues.  4  on  each  side  of  the  tower.  The 
cost  ot  this  campanile  was  very  great,  about 
1,000  fiorins  for  each  braccia,  which  is  2  feet 
square.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  was 
begun  in  1174by  Bonannus  of  Pisa,  and  William 
of  Innspruck.  It  is  178  feet  high,  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  The  summit  is 
reached  by  880  steps.  The  fact  which  gives  it  the 
name  by  which  it  is  so  well  known,  is  that  it 
leans  18  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  This  fault 
was  manifest  before  its  completion,  and  was 
guarded  against  by  extra  braces,  and  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  stone  in  the  highest  portion.  The 
7  bells  on  the  top,  the  largest  of  which  weighs 
12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteract  by 
their  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.  The 
Garisenda  at  Bologna  is  168  feet  high,  and 
leans  8  feet  6  incmes.  The  AsineUi  at  the 
same  place  is  871  feet  in  height^  and  leans  8 
feet  6  inches.  The  Seville  cathedral  has  a  cam- 
panile 850  feet  high,  completed  by  Guiver  the 
lioor  in  1568.    This  tower  is  called  La  Girald% 
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'  from  a  brazen  figore  in  the  top,  which  weighs 
a  ton  and  a  half  yet  tnrns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPANILE,  an  Italian  miasionary,  born  in 
1762  near  Naples,  died  in  the  latter  citj,  March 
8, 1886.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  8t.  Dominic,  and  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing in  tibe  different  houses  of  the  Dominicans. 
A  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
made  him  enter  tlie  college  of  the  propaganda 
at  Rome,  where  he  learned  Arabic.  In  1^  he 
was namedprefect  of  the  minions  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Koordistan,  and  throngh  his  zeal  and 
activity  10  large  Tillages  loined  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  univerwty.  In  1818  he  published  a  history 
of  Koordistan  and  of  its  different  relinous  sects, 
containing  many  details  respecting  tine  customs 
and  usages  of  tibe  country,  which  are  consid- 
ered hi^y  interesting. 

CAMPANT7S,  Johannxs,  an  Italian  mathe- 
matician, author  of  the  first  translation  of  En- 
did  that  was  prmted,  bom  at  Noyara,  probably 
in  the  12tii  century.  His  translation  was  from 
the  Arabic,  and  was  printed  by  Ratdolt  at  Yen- 
ice,  in  1482. 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  counties  in  several 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  southern  county  of 
Virginia,  lying  between  James  river  on  the  N. 
and  Staunton  river  om  the  B.,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  676  sq.  m.  It  has  an  uneven  surface, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  Productions  in  1860, 2,684,780 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  889,267  bushels  of  com,  100,600 
of  wheat,  167,264  of  oats,  and  2,168  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  Vic- 
tories, 42  churches,  and  994  pupils  attending 
public  and  other  schools.  Value  of  real  estate 
m  1866,  $6,692,854.  Iron  ore  is  obtained  in 
some  places,  and  granite  is  abundant  Oak  and 
pine  forests  cover  much  of  the  hilly  part  of  the 
county.  Organized  in  1784,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Gren.  William  Campbell  an  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution. Capital,  Campbell  Court  House.  Pop. 
in  1860,  280,246,  of  whom  10,866  were  slaves. 
II.  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  with  an  area  of 
860  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  tiie  Chattahoochee 
river.  It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  embraces 
several  varieties  of  soil.  The  soil  of  the  river 
bottoms  consists  of  a  black  loam,  and  vields  good 
crops  of  grain  and  cotton.  The  productions  in 
1860  amounted  to  271,600  bushels  of  com,  27,* 
286  of  oats,  44,484  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,040 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  20  churches,  and 
460  pupils  attending  pubEc  schools.  €k>ld,  iron, 
and  soap-stone  are  the  principal  minerals. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,099,222.  The 
county  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Duncan  G. 
Campbell,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature. 
Capital,  Campbellton.  Pop.  7,470,  of  whom 
1,687  were  slaves.  III.  A  north-eastern  coun- 
ty of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  drain- 
ed by  several  affluents  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  460  sq.  m.  The  sur- 
face is  huly,  and  the  central  part  traversed  by 
a  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.  Large 
£[)rests  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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land.  The  productions  in  1860  were  227,895 
bushels  of  com,  48.889  of  oats,  48,4«7  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  8,167  of  wool  The  public  scbocb 
numbered  660  pupils.  Capital,  JacksonboroD^ 
Pop.  6,068,  of  whom  818  were  slaves.  IV.  A 
northem  county  of  Kentucky,  with  an  area  of 
120  sq.  m.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Cincinnati,  is  bordered 
on  the  W.  by  the  Licking  river,  has  an  excellent 
soil,  and  produced  in  1860,  801,126  bushels  of 
com,  9,988  of  wheat,  87,769  of  oats,  and  23,108 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  surface  consists  of  level  bot- 
tom lands,  and  gently  undulating  tracts  of  up- 
land. The  county  was  organiz^  in  1794,  and 
named  in  honor  of  CoL  John  Campbell,  a  fbr- 
mer  member  of  the  state  senate.  Capital,  Alex- 
andria. Pop.  in  1860,  18,127,  of  whom  ITI 
were  slaves. 

CAMPBELL,  AuBXAirora,  Ibunder  of  the 
religious  sect  called  "Disciples  of  Christ,"  pres- 
ident of  Bethany  college,  Va.,  bom  in  1791 
He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  bnt  withdrew 
from  that  church  in  1812,  and  received  bap- 
tism by  immersion  the  same  year.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  father,  Thomas  CampbeD,  he 
formed  several  congregations,  which  united 
with  a  Baptist  association,  but  protested  against 
all  human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  accepting 
the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  foithandprae- 
tace.  He  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  as- 
sertion of  this  principle,  and  ki  1827  he  was 
excluded  ftt)m  the  feljowship  of  the  Brotist 
churches.  His  followers  now  began  to  form 
into  a  separate  body,  and  in  1888  were  sop- 
posed  to  number  at  least  100,000  eonls.  They 
have  prevailed  especially  in  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In  1841  Mr. 
Campbell  founded  Bethany  college  in  Bethany, 
Va.,  which  has  about  160  students.   A  com- 

Slete  history  of  the  reform  to  which  he  vas 
evoted  may  be  found  in  the  "Christian  Bap- 
tist and  Millennial  Harbmger,"  a  periodical 
edited  by  him  in  Bethany. 
CAMPBELL,  Abobibald.  See  Abgyis,  I>rB 

OF. 

CAMPBELL,  Abthub,  an  American  colonel, 
born  in  1742,  in  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  died  in  1816, 
in  Knox  co..  Ky.  EnUsting  at  16  as  firontier 
militiaman,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
around  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  adopted  hy  one 
of  the  chiefs,  and  humanely  treated.  He  eecaped 
after  8  years'  captivity,  his  family  having  long 
supposed  him  dead.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  he  espoused  the  Anaencan 
cause,  and  was  successivelv  mijor,  W^^' 
ant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  Ae  army.  Hewtf 
elected  to  the  assembly  of  his  native  state,  ana 
assisted  in  the  firamhig  of  her  oonstitntion. 

CAMPBELL,  Sm  Couw,  a  British  general, 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1791,  entered  the  mihW 
service  in  1808 ;  served  in  Portugal  and  at  wai- 
cheren;  was  wounded  on  several  o^*^^^ 
during  the  peninsular  war;  served  in  the  w 
with  the  United  States,  in  1814  and  181&J 
aided,  in  1828,  in  quelling  an  inBurrecho^  " 
Demerara;  waa  actively  engaged  in  the  Cnmefie 
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war  of  18i2;  in,  the  seoond  Panjaub  oampaign, 
mider  Lord  Gongh,  in  1848  and  1849,  oom- 
manded  a  division  of  inllEuitry  at  the  bi.ttl6s  of 
Obilianwallah  and  Gk)ojerat)  and  at  other  en- 
gaffeineots ;  was  woonded  at  the  former  battle ; 
assisted  afterward  in  the  porsnit  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed and  the  ocenpation  of  Peshawer ;  held 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  district ;  un- 
dertook, ia  1851  and  1862,  varions  soccessfol 
operations  against  the  torbolent  tribes  of  the 
adjoining  monntain  regions;  and  received,  on 
his  retom  to  England,  the  thanks  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  of  the  East  India  company,  for 
his  services.  In  1854,  he  prooeedea  to  the 
Crimea,  in  oommand  of  the  Highland  brigade, 
wluoh,  with  the  guard,  formed  the  dnke  of 
0ambrid£»*8  diviaionf  which  took  a  conspionons 
part  in  deciding  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept. 
H  1654.  At  Balaklaya,  on  Oct  25  following, 
the  BosaiAn  cavalry  were  repulsed  by  "  the 
thin  red  line  "  of  his  Highlanders.  On  Sept  8, 
1855,  after  the  nnsaccescdnil  attack  on  the  Bedan, 
8ir  Colin  was  ordered  by  Qen.  Simpson  to  renew 
the  attack,  which,  however,  was  rendered  nn* 
Decenary  by  the  desertion  of  the  works  by  the 
Boasians.  In  1856,  affcer  his  return  to  England, 
he  became  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and 
held  this  office  until  the  end  of  June^  1857, 
▼hen,  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Anson,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  India,  at  24  hours'  notice,  to  assume 
the  sopreme  command  in  Bengal,  arriving  at  Oal- 
cotta  Apg.  14  82  days  after  the  issue  of  his  oom- 
misaion,  wluoh  bore  the  date  of  July  18.  Con- 
siderable additions  to  the  army  having  begun  to 
arrive  in  the  oourae  of  OcU>ber,8ir  Colin  hastened 
to  Locknow,  the  seat  of  the  sepoy  rebellion; 
reached  Benares  Oct  81.  crossed  the  Ganges 
Nov.  11,  and  arrived  at  Alumbagh  on  the  even- 
iQgQftbel2th.  After  an  encounter  with  a  body 
of  2,000  rebels^  he  left  one  of  his  regiments  in 
gvrison  at  that  place,  and  resumed  his  march  on 
the  14th ;  was  received  on  his  approach  toward 
tl»  pleasore  groond  of  Dilkhoosba  bv  the  fire 
of  the  enemy ;  aocoeeded,  however,  m  routing 
than,  thonghnot  without  the  loss  of  some  brave 
^6as  and  soldiers,  and  advancing  against 
Q^oonderhagh  (a  walled  enclosure  carefolly 
«M)phofed),  a  narrow  breach  was  eflEectecL  ena- 
hhjQg  the  British  forces  to  make  terrible  havoc 
>mcDg  the  rebels,  2,000  of  whom  were  killed. 
Oq  the  Mowing  day  (Nov.  21),  the  mess-house 
was  taken,  the  troops  bursting  into  the  endo- 
nre  roond  the  Kotee  Mehal  (the  Pearl  Palace), 
vfaere  the  rebels  made  a  last  stand,  and  soon  a 
eoiBnuudcation  was  opened  with  the  residency, 
Pfnnitting  the  late  Sir  Heniy  Havelock  and 
nr  James  Outram  to  welcome  their  deliver- 
as  the  same  afternoon.  Sir  Colin,  however, 
l^^i^opzed  at  once  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing lAoknow  in  the  face  ox  the  overwhehning 
^BtiBes  cf  the  rebels,  but  masking  his  real  de- 
Ups  by  opeoinff  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Eaiser- 
«8^  he  snoooMed  in  dividing  the  insurgents^ 
^teotioD^  and  while  they  were  preparing  for 
^  anticipated  assaolt,  the  garrison  withdrew 
ffiuing  the  night  of  the  22d,  through  the  linea 


of  pickets.  Toward  the  afternoon  of  the  24tb, 
Sir  Colin  reached  Alumbagh,  where,  on  Uie  fol- 
lowing dajj  he  was  joined  by  the  rear-gnurd 
under  Sir  James  Outram,  and  hastening  on  to- 
ward Cawnpore,  where  Havelock  had  died, 
arrived  at  the  Pandoo  l^uddee,  within  a  few 
miles  from  thence,  on  Kov.  26.  Sir  Colin 
came  in  time  to  save  the  beleaguered  British 
from  destruction.  A  force  of  14,000  sepoys, 
with  numerous  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, was  threatening  an  army  of  but  2.000  Euro- 
peans under  Gen.  Windham.  Forced  to  retire 
within  their  intrenchments,  the  British  suffered 
severely  from  the  fierce  assault  of  the  rebels, 
and  were  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when, 
alarmed  by  the  longH)ontinued  sounds  of  firing, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
Boon  drove  the  rebel  force  before  the  intrench- 
ments, ciq;>turing  16  of  their  guns.  Biis  first 
care  was  to  h^ve  the  women  and  children  and 
the  wounded  sent  under  safe  escort  to  Alla- 
habad, whence  they  were  forwarded  to  Ccd- 
eutta;  and  turning  his  attention  next  to  the 
enemy^  he  commenced  the  attack  in  the  fore- 
noon of  Dea  6,  shelling  them  out  of  the 
town,  falling  on  them  with  his  infantry,  and 
forcing  them  to  take  for  safety  to  the  Ganges, 
whence  they  reached  the  other  side,  on  their 
fiight  into  Oude.  According  to  last  accounts 
(August,  1858),  Sb  Colin  was  arduously  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  Oude,  which,  however, 
has  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  guerilla 
war&re,  the  army  organization  of  the  muti- 
neers having  been  broken. — Sir  Colin,  not 
having  had  aristocratic  fiunily  influence  to  assist 
him  in  his  career,  and  having  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  an  ensign  in  the  9th  regiment  of  foot, 
attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  only 
in  1856,  after  his  return  from  the  Crimea,  and 
after  a  whole  life  incessantly  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice. Having  previously  been  made  knight- 
commander  of  the  bath,  he  was  in  the  same 
year  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath, 
with  2  Sardinian  orders,  and  the  cross  of  the 
French  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  1858  he  was  pro- 
moted to  uie  rank  of  general,  and  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydesdale. 

CAMPBELL,  GaoBes,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
divine,  bom  Dec  25, 1719,  died  April  6, 1796. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9,  he  was  educated 
at  Marischal  college,  and  apprenticed  to  the 
law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  theology. 
The  presbytery  of  Aberdeen  licensed  him  in 
1746 ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
a  parish  near  Aberdeen  in  1750,  presented  in 
1766  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  elect- 
ed in  1759  regent  of  Marischal  college,  and 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  King^s  college,  and 
diosen  in  1771  professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal 
college.  He  published  in  1768  his  *'  Disserta- 
tion on  Miracles,"  in  reply  to  Hume,  and  his 
<«  Philosophy  of  Bhetoric"  in  1776.  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  the  Gospels,  which 
mcreased  his  literanr  and  theological  reputation. 
His  "  Lectures  on  Ecdesiastioal  History  '*  were 
posthumous;  they  were  marked  with  a  violent 
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feeling  of  opposition  to  Episoopaoy,  and  reoeiyed 
mach  ceDBure  in  the  '^Anti-Jaoobin  Reyiew  " 
(1801).  On  the  ocoasion  of  his  resignation,  in 
1T95,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  year  from 
the  government 

CAMPBELL,  Gbobgv  W.,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Tennessee  abont  1768,  died 
Feb.  17,  1848.  Commencing  his  political  career 
in  1808,  he  served  in  the  XJ.  S.  honse  of  repre- 
sentatives till  1809,  in  the  senate  from 
1811  to  1818,  with  one  year  of  intermission 
(1814),  during  which  he  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  left  the  senate  in  1818  to  be- 
oome  minister  plenipotentiaiy  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinaiT  to  Russia. 

CAMPBELL,  JoHzr,  a  political  and  historical 
writer,  bom  in  Edinburgn,  March  8,  1708,  died 
Dec.  28, 1775.  He  was  intended  for  the  law, 
but  became  a  writer  in  the  varied  departments 
of  biography,  history,  politics,  and  statistics. 
Commencing  at  the  age  of  28,  his  literary  career 
ended  only  with  his  life.  His  first  publica- 
tions were  anonymous,  and  appeared  in  the 
following  order:  "The  Militaiy  History  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough" 
(1786),  2  vols.;  his  contributions  to  the  "  Univer- 
sal History" (1787-'89);  "Travels  and  Adven- 
tures of  Edward  Brown,  Esq."  (1789),  and  "  Con- 
cise History  of  Spanish  America"  (1741).  In 
1742  he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works ;  the 
first  was  the  "Lives  of  the  English  Admirals," 
&o.  This  work  was  enlarged  from  2  to  4  volumes 
in  1744^  and  was  swell^  to  8  by  succeeding 
authors.  In  1745  he  began  his  contributions 
to  the  Biographia  Britanniea.  In  1750  he 
published  his  "Survey  of  the  Present  State  of 
Europe,"  a  work  which  met  with  considerable 
success.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  1768,  he  was 
employed  by  the  British  government  to  write  a 
vindication  of  it.  His  last  work,  "A  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,"  was  pronounced  to 
oome  altogether  short  of  the  expectation  raised 
by  its  title.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  his 
maJesty^s  agent  for  the  province  of  Georgia, 
which  office  he  retained  until  his  death. 

CAMPBELL,  Thb  Rsv.  Johk,  a  dissenting 
minister,  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  died  AprU 
4, 1840.  He  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  but  when 
about  28  years  old  he  began  to  give  himself  to 
the  ministry.  His  Christian  labors  and  spirit 
seemed  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a  mis- 
sionary tam.  Among  his  first  enterprises  was 
that  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  24  young 
Africans  who  had  been  brought  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity.  He 
took  also  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804.  He 
was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Kings- 
land  dissenting  church,  near  London.  In  1812 
he  made  a  journey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire 
into  the  religious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  missions  among  them,  and  re- 
|>eated  the  visit  in  1818.  On  his  return,  each 
time,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  observations.    In  1828  he  founded  the  mag- 


azine called  the  "  Teaoher^s  OffisHng,''  hftTing 
previously  established  the  "  Youth's  MagaziDe," 
which  he  edited  for  18  years.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works. 

CAMPBELL,  John,  lord,  chief  jostice  of  the 
English  court  of  oueen's  bench,  bom  Sept, 
16, 1781,  at  Springfield,  a  village  near  Gopar, 
Hfeshire,  Scotland.    His  father,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
George  Campbell,  was  minister  for  54  years  at 
Cupar.  John  was  the  2d  son,  and  was  edncat^ 
at  the  Scottish  universityof  St  Andrew'b.  He 
migrated  early  in  life  to  London,  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1800),  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1806.    While  pursuing  Lis  legal 
studies,  'he  supported  himself  by  writing  law 
reports,  and  theatrical  criticisms  for  the  London 
^^  Mommg  Chronicle.*'   His  industry  and  talents 
soon  brought  him  agood  practice  at  the  oommcHi 
law  bar  ;  nevertheless  he  found  time  to  public 
reports  of  the  principal  cases  decided  in  the 
courts  of   king's  bench   and  common  pleaa, 
In    1821    he  married    Maiy  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Scarlett^  after- 
ward the  first  Lord  Abinger.— Though  he  won 
a  prominent  place  among  advocates,  yet,  as  a 
serviceable  member  of  the  whig  party,  hia  pol- 
itics were  ungrateful  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  it  was 
not  till  1827  that  he  received  the  appointoient 
of  king's  counsel.    In  1880  he  was  elected  IL 
P.  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  and  in  1833  for 
Dudley.    In  November  of  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  by  the  Grey 
ministry,  which  office  he  retained  untal  M 
1884,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  at^ 
tomey-general.    He  left  office  with  the  Grey 
ministry  in  Nov.  1884,  and  at  tiie  ensuing  gen- 
eral election  was  returned  by  the  dty  of  Edin- 
buigh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  nntu 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage.    Aftiarthe  reeig- 
nation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry  in  1885, 
Su*  John  Campbell  regained  the  attorney-gen- 
eralship, and  remained  in  possession  of  it  ontu 
June,  1841.    In  the  mean  tame  lus  wife  m 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Baroness  Stratheden.    In  June,  1841,  be  w^ 
appointed    lord    chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell  On 
the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  admini8tratio& 
he  lost  his  recently  acquired  office,  S^t  1841. 
From  this  period  until  1846,  his  public  life  wM 
confined  to  hearing  appeals  in  the  house  (h 
lords,  and  on  the  judicial  committee  of  the  prijy 
coundl,  and  acting  aa  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  in  the  upper  house.    The  leisw 
that  thus  fell  to  him  was  devoted  to  liteniT 
pursuits,  the  fruits  of  which  were  presented  to 
the  world  in  1846,  in  the  shape  of  the  **Li^ 
of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  earliest  tunes 
to  the  reign  of  George  IV.,'*  in  7  volumes, 
London,  1846-'47;  republished  in  Philadelphi*. 
The  return  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  m 
1846  gave  hitn  the  post  of  chancellor  of  ttie 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  seat  in  the  Rofl^ 
cabinet.    In  1849  he  published  in  S  volnmtf. 
'<  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  JEog^ 
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from  the  Nomum  Ckmqaest  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Mansfield.''  A  8d  Tolome,  oontinaiiig 
the  ieries  down  to  the  death  of  Chief  Jostioe 
Tenterdea  in  1832,  appeared  in  1867.  On  the 
rotiiement  of  Lord  Denman  firom  the  chief  jos- 
tioeship  of  the  queen's  henoh  in  March,  1850, 
Lord  (Wpbell,  notwithstanding  his  great  age, 
accepted  that  laborions  i^pointmen^  the  duties 
d  whicb  be  has  discharged  and  continues  to  dis- 
charge with  unflaggiog  industry,  up  to  the  pres- 
eat  time  (1868),  together  with  those  attaching 
to  a  legal  peer  in  appeal  oases,  and  to  a  whig 
leader.  Lord  Campbell  took  advantage  of  the 
recent  great  changes  in  the  landed  proprietary 
of  Irdand  to  become  a  large  landowner  in  the 
province  (tfConnanght  His  intellectnal  powers 
are  very  dear  and  robust ;  his  manners  so  plain 
and  even  plebdan,  as  to  acquire  for  him  the  by- 
name oi  ^^  plain  Jock  Campbell,"  and  his  capa- 
city for  lalxn;  always  immense,  is  but  slowly 
impaired  by  the  increasing  weignt  of  years.  He 
has  2  danghtm  and  4  sons,  the  Hon.  William 
Fbederio,  bom'  Oct.  15, 1824,  being  the  eldest 
son.  fGsspeechesatthebarandinthehouseof 
commons  have  been  collected  and  published 
(1857). 

CAMPBELL,  Bm  Nan.,  a  British  officer, 
bora  about  1770,  died  in  Sierra  Leone,  Aug. 
14^  1827.  After  serving  during  several  cam- 
paigns in  the  West  Indies,  he  was,  in  1811,  ap- 
pointed colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  in- 
fuitiy,  and  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Almeida, 
the  aege  of  Badigoz,  and  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca He  was  subsequently  attached  to  the 
fiosoan  army  to  report  upon  its  force  and  mili- 
tary operations,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
till  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1814.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Uie  British  government  to  accom- 
pny  Rapoleon  from  Fontainebleau  to  Elba, 
aod  during  one  of  his  occasional  excursions 
from  the  island  to  the  a4)oininffparts  of  Italy, 
Napoleon  effeoted  his  escape.  Yet  the  Briti^ 
Quoistry  did  not  charge  him  with  lack  of  vigi- 
laace.  He  8a1»equenuy  negotiated  with  Prince 
Gariati  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  of 
Naples  to  the  Anglo-Sicilian  forces,  and  served 
uider  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Flanders  till 
&e  2d  entry  into  Paris.  In  1815  he  was  sent 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  to  con- 
tinue the  diBooveries  of  Mnngo  Park.  His 
death  was  caused  by  the  noxiotis  climate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  of  which  place  he  was  appointed 
gOTeraor^neral  m  1826. 

CAMPBELL,  Samvkl,  an  American  officer, 
l)ora  in  Kew  Hampshire  in  1788,  died  Sept.  12, 
1^  He  removed  in  early  life  with  his  father 
to  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  many  of  his  de- 
BeeDdants  still  reside.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
pirt  ui  the  French  war,  and  also  in  the  revolu- 
tioQ.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Oriakany,  under  Gen.  Herkimer.  In  1778,  when 
(Wiy  Valley  was  destroyed  by  Butler  and 
Bcant,  Oampbell  shared  in  the  pecuniary  losses 
^  the  ooeaoion,  and  himself  and  entire  family, 
c^xoept  his  eldest  bocl  were  taken  captives* 
After  the  oooduflion  of  the  war,  he  was  faithful 


to  his  republican  principles,  and  was  a  member 
of  tihe  state  legislature. 

OAMPBELL,  Thomas,  a  British  poet,  bom 
in  Glasgow,  Scotiand,  July  27,  1777,  died  in 
Boulogne,  France,  June  16, 1844.  His  father 
was  a  cadet  of  the  clan  of  Campbells  in  Eiman, 
illustrious  from  the  times  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 
At  the  age  of  18,  already  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  for 
6  years,  partially  supporting  himself  by  private 
teaching.  He  was  a  devoted  student,  excelled 
particularly  in  Greek,  and  Prof.  Toung  used  to 
advert  wim  delight  to  his  poetical  translations 
of  the  Greek  tn^dians  as  the  best  that  any 
pupil  in  the  university  had  ever  produced. 
Among  his  companions  he  was  known  also  as 
a  wit  and  satirist,  and  his  alternations  from 
joyousness  to  extreme  pensiveness  enlisted 
their  sympathy  and  love.  On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity he  spent  a  year  among  the  mountains  of 
Ajgyleshire,  amid  the  wild  magnificent  scenery 
which  had  been  the  home  of  hia  feudal  ances- 
tors, where  he  composed  several  poems,  among 
which  was  ^^Love  and  Madness,^*  which  gave 
him  a  local  celebrity.  From  early  boyhood  he 
had  written  verses,  and  cultivated  almost  ex- 
dunvely  his  taste  and  ima^native  faculty,  and 
he  could  not  now  bring  himself  to  adopt  any 
profession.  His  mind,  formed  by  classical  im- 
pressions, contemplated  with  wonder  the  whirl 
of  innovation  and  experiment,  the  wars  and 
philanthrophio  ideas  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  libertv,  which  he 
at  that  time  shared  with  roost  youthful  minds,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  He  negotiated  with  pub- 
lishers, instructed  pupik,  was  not  unknown  to 
Jefl&ey,  Horner,  Brougham,  and  other  young 
men  who  were  about  to  launch  the  '*  Edinburgh 
Review,"  but  was  chiefly  interested  and  em- 
ployed in  composing  the  beautiful  episodes  of 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope."  This  poem  was  pub- 
Hshed  in  1799,  and  achieved  a  success  unpar- 
alleled, perhaps,  by  a  first  effort,  in  the  annals 
of  literature.  It  captivated  all  readers  by  its 
melodious  and  polished  diction,  and  by  its  elo- 
quent utterance  of  the  prevailipg  generous  sen- 
timents of  the  time,  and  introduced  the  author 
at  once  to  fame  and  society.  He  thus  obtained 
the  means  to  visit  the  continent,  studied  Greek 
several  months  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne,  wit- 
nessed from  the  monastery  of  St.  Jacob  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  described  in  his 
letters  and  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  poems^ 
and  after  making  brief  and  irregular  rambles, 
controlled  bv  the  exigencies  of  war,  being 
checked  in  his  attempt  to  pass  into  Italy,  and 
chased  into  Tarmouth  by  a  Danish  privateer, 
repaired  in  1801  to  London.  He  soon  after  di- 
rected his  course  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  and  was 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  passengers  that  the 
author  of  the  "^  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  had  been 
arrested  in  London  for  high  treason,  was  con- 
fined in  the  tower,  and  expected  to  be  executed. 
In  fact,  so  suspicious  was  the  British  govern- 
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ment  at  that  time,  that  it  had  amplified  hifl  aa- 
Booiation  with  French  offioera  abroad  into  a 

Elot,  and  a  warrant  was  issaed  for  bis  appre- 
ension  as  a  spy.  It  was  with  diffioolly  that 
the  poet,  on  arrivmg  at  Edinbnrg^  could  satisfy 
the  authorities  of  bis  loyalty.  luring  his  trav- 
els he  had  compoeed  a  few  short  pieces,  among 
which  were  bis  "Exile of  Erin,^'  "Locbiel's 
Warning,"  and  "Ye  Mariners  of  England,'*  but 
now  obtained  bis  liyelibood  only  byfugitiye 
articles  for  the  newspapers  and  booksellers.  A 
poet  by  choice,  bnt  a  prose  author  from  neoee- 
sity,  he  remoyed  in  1808  to  London,  and  soon 
a^r  to  Sydenham,  where  for  17  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  fulfilling  contracts  with  pub- 
lishers, and  to  composing,  in  the  intermissions 
of  daily  toil,  the  few  poems  which  confirmed 
and  increased  the  reputation  which  his  first 
work  had  procured  him.  He  had  a  wife, 
mother,  and  sisters  dependent  on  him.  and 
amid  alternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lassitude, 
hope  and  despondency,  composed  an  elaborate 
historical  notice  of  Great  Britain  for  the  "  Edin- 
burgh EncydopflBdia,*'  a  "  History  of  the  Beign 
of  George  III.,"  frequent  contributions  to  the 
"Star"  newspaper,  and  coUeoted  materials  for 
his  "Specimens  of  the  British  Poets."  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he 
received  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished his  second  great  poem,  "Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  to  whidi  were  attached  several  of 
his  finished  and  powerful  lyrics.  In  1812  he 
lectured  on  poetry  at  the  royal  institution  to 
an  illustrious  audience,  whose  approbation  he 
won ;  in  1814  he  visited  Paris  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  where  nothing  delighted  Mm  so 
much  as  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  in  the 
Louvre;  in  1818  travelled  in  Germany,  and 
associated  with  Amdt,  the  Schlegels,  and 
Humboldt;  and  on  his  return  to  England  as- 
sumed, on  liberal  terms,  the  editorship  of 
Oolbum*s  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  he 
retained  for  10  years.  His  poetical  labors  from 
this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Last 
Man,"  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  pro- 
ductions, are  of  little  importance.  The  author 
of  the  nnest  lyrics  and  perhaps  the  best  di- 
dactic poem  in  the  language  produced,  during 
his  later  years,  only  one  or  two  passages  which 
approached  in  gracefulness  and  vigor  to  his  ear- 
lier achievements.  His  "  Theodric,"  published 
in  1824^  was  pronounced  inferior  to  his 
former  poems,  and  his  "Pilgrim  of  Glencoe," 
which  appeared  in  1842,  was  deemed  a  failure. 
He  was  now  also  interested  in  other  pursuits. 
He  started  the  project  of  the  London  umversity, 
which,  chiefiy  through  his  exertions,  was  at 
length  sncceaafdly  established;  he  was  chosen 
in  1826  lord  rector  of  the  univerrity  of  Glasgow, 
to  which  office  he  was  twice  reelected ;  he  was 
severely  stricken  in  1831  by  the  capture  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the 
objects  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm ;  and  domes- 
tic calamities  came  to  complete  his  desolation. 
"  My  wife  is  dead,  my  son  is  mad,  and  my  harp 
unstrung,"  was  the  account  which  he  gave  of 


himself  and,  wUii  his  delicate  oonstltQti(»i  bro- 
ken, he  found  himself  a  prematorely  old  num, 
alone  in  the  world.  Yet  he  remained  bosy  to 
the  last,  composed  biograi^ieB  of  Mn.  Siddou 
and  of  Petrarch,  traveued  in  Algeria  and  wrote 
pleasant  poetical  sketches  of  that  country,  Tisit* 
ed  Germany  again,  and  inI848,from  the  doable 
motive  of  health  and  economy,  removed  to 
Boulogne,  which  he  resolved  to  make  bis 
futnre  residence.  There  he  died,  after  a  lii^ 
ing  sickness,  solaced  by  the  gentle  guardiaDsbip 
of  his  niece  and  of  his  friend  andbiograpbo^, 
Dr.  Beattie.  His  poems  have  retained  idl  their 
original  popularil^  amid  every  fluctaation  of 
taste.  .  Though  he  chastened  his  style  to  am- 
plicity  with  laborious  care,  and  polished  bis 
verses  till  they  accorded  with  a  fastidious  and 
Greek  taste,  yet  most  of  his  lyrics  and  manj 
portions  of  his  two  longest  poems  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind  and  feeling^  and  are  tieasoredin 
the  memory  like  primitive  songs  and  ballads. 

CAMPBELL,  LoBD  Wquam,  the  last  of  the 
royal  governors  of  South  OaroMna,  diedin  17T8. 
He  was  the  8d  brother  of  the  duke  of  Aigjle, 
and  married  a  wealthy  Carolina  lady  of  tiie 
Izard  flEunily.  He  was  active  in  fomentang  in- 
snrrectionary  mo  vementa  fovorable  to  the  eroM 
among  the  border  population  and  the  red  men 
Detected  in  this  practice,  he  was  expelled  from 
the  country  by  the  pamots,  and  took  refhge 
oa  board  a  British  man-df-war.  In  this  ve8»l 
he  threatened  the  city  of  Charleston,  bat  the 
guns  of  Fort  Johnson  foroed  him  to  retreat 
He  joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Peter  Par- 
ker against  the  province,  and  in  the  attack  (A 
Charleston  in  1776  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died. 

CAMPBELL,  William,  an  officer  in  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  Augusta,  Ya., 
1745,  killed  at  the  battie  <tf  Eutaw  Springs, 
S.  C,  Sept  8, 1781.  He  held  a  cf^tahi'a  com- 
mission in  tiie  Virginia  line,  among  the  eariiest 
troops  raised  in  that  state.  In  1778  hew^ 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Washington  county  militia,  and  soon  afier 
to  that  of  colonel.  After  the  batties  of  EWs 
mountain  and  of  GuUfbrd,  in  both  of  wbicbbe 
greatiy  distinguished  himself^  he  was  promoted 
by  the  yh*ginia  lesisiAture  to  the  rank  of  bri^ 

dier-generaL  HeledtheVliKiBift  t«»{«*^r 
battie  of  Eutaw,  and  fell  in  the  shock  of  the 
charge  with  the  bayonet  In  his  dying  m^ 
ments  he  was  told  of  the  defeat  of  the  eneoj, 
and  h  said  to  have  uttered  the  celebrated  f^- 
lation  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  "  I  die  contented." 

CAMPBELLTOWN,  a  district  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  with  a  settiement  of  the  same  name 
on  an  affluent  of  tiie  Maoquarrie. 

CAMPE,  JoAOBiM  HBiHiuoH,a  German  aotbor 
and  publisher,  bom  at  Deensen  in  1746,  died  m 
Brunswick,  Got  33, 1818.  He  studied  theology 
at  Helmstadt  and  at  HaUe,  and  in  1773  wasap- 
pointed  obap^in  in  the  Prussian  army;  p^^ 
moved  at  toe  spectacle  of  human  so^nnft 
he  turned  his  mind  to  the  education  of  yonUi 
as  the  source  whence  would  result  the  grea^ 
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68t  amdioratlon  of  the  conditions  of  Hfe.    He 
6iu»eeded  Basedow  as  principal  of  the  Philan- 
thropuiam  edaoational  eetabliahment  at  Dee- 
san,  bat  Mon  resigned  this  position  and  found- 
ed A  private  school  at  Hambnrg.     In  1T88, 
feeble  health  obliged  him  to  live  for  a  time 
in  repose,  but  in  1T87  he  was  chosen  br  the 
gOTernment  of  Brunswick  to  snperintend  and 
refonn  ibe  schools  of  that  dnoh^.    He  became 
the  head  of  a  publishing  house  there,  which 
UBoed  his  numerous  works,  was.afterwiurd  con- 
ducted by  Campe*8  son-in-law.  Mr.  Yieweg,  and 
vMch  continues  to  eijojr  a  high  reputation  in 
Germanj  under  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Vieweg  und 
Mn.   Oampe  published  a  German  dictionary; 
and  other  works  calculated  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage. While  at  Paris  in  1789,  he  published 
letters  in  fiiTor  of  the  reyolution  which  attracted 
much  attention.  His  renutation,  however,  rests 
upon  his  numerous  books  of  travels,  and  other 
books  of  instruction  for  the  young.    The  im- 
mense popularity  of  his  writings  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  a  57th  edition  of  his 
BobmondtrJtinffere^ofwMcAx  translations  were 
made  into  almost  aU  European  languages,  was 
pablished  in  1860,  and  a  19th  edition  of  his 
'^Discorery  of  AnoLerica*'  in  1858.— rAvousT,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1778,  died  in 
1836,  became  a  partner  of  the  famous  Ham- 
bug  publishing  noose^  under  the  firm  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Campe,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  Hoffinann. — Ebisdbeoh,  bom  in  1777,  died 
in  1816,  was  for  some  time  a  member  in  the 
finn  of  his  brother  Augustfounded  the  museum 
for  literature  and  art  in  Hamburg,  eetablidied 
in  1802  a  house  in  Nuremberg,  wrote  a  book  on 
Albert  DOrer  and  a  painters"  dictionary,  officii 
ated  as  a  magistrate,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  orphim  asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  was 
the  first  hi  1826  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
the  publishers'  association  of  Leipeic,  of  which 
he  hecame  the  first  president — Juuus,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1792,  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  fighting  against  the 
FfencD,  and  assumed  in  1828  the  conduct  of  the 
poblkhing  house  of  Hofilhiann  and  Oampe,  of 
Hamburg,  his    brother  August  having   then 
^thdiawn  ihym  the  firm.    Julius  Oampe  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Heine  and  BOrae,  and,  as 
^  publisher  of  their  works,  became  involved  in 
facilities  with  the  government,  whidi  took 
objections  against  the  drculation  of  some  of 
BOnie'a  writings.    In  1848  some  of  the  works 
which  came  mm  Oampe's  press  were  stopped 
|?tbe  suthorildesy  and  again  in  1865  he  sub- 
jected himself  to  arrest  and  to  the  payment  of 
a  fine  by  l»iD^iig  out  Yehse's  history  of  the 
German  oourts. 

OAMPEAOHY^  ibe  prindpal  seaport  town  of 
Tucatan  in  Hexioo,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  pen- 
Haok,  in  lat.  19*»  60'  K  and  long.  90**  28' W.: 
pop.  about  16,000.  It  is  entirely  surrounded 
^y  mountains  and  is  enclosed  by  4  bastioned 
wall&  Its  harbor  has  a  pier  50  yards  in  length, 
^^  on  accoant  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
^7the  lighter  vessels  can  pass  within  it,  the 
vol-  IV. — 21 


others  being  obliged  to  anchor  outside.  The 
coast  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  often  obliged  to  bring  it  from  long  dis- 
tances. Agues  prevail  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  at  other  times  the  climate  is  healthy,  and 
the  heat  mollified  by  the  land  breeze  in  the 
morning  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the  evening.  The 
markets  are  generally  well  supplied,  but  the 
prices  of  food  are  much  higher  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  The  private 
houses,  which  are  seldom  of  more  than  1  story, 
are  bmlt  altogether  of  calcareous  stone.  The 
public  edifices  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, but  are  generally  2  stories  high,  and  are 
painted  and  ornamented.  The  windows  are 
unglazed.  The  alameda,  or  public  walk,  is  a 
pleasant  promenade,  lined  wim  double  rows  of 
orange-trees,  and  ftimished  with  seats.  There 
is  a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection  of  shells 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  beside 
many  antiquities  of  Yucatan.  It  was  founded 
by  2  monks,  the  brothers  Oomaoho.  0am- 
peachy  has  2  fine  churches,  several  convents,  a 
hospital,  college,  and  theatre;  but  its  entire 
importance  is  due  to  its  trade  in  logwood  or 
Oampeachy  wood,  the  hcBmataxylon  OampeaehU 
anum^  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
abundance  and  perfection.  It  is  exported  in 
logs,  which  are  afterward  chipped  ana  used  for 
dyeing.  The  principal  place  for  cutting  it  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ohampoton,  soutii  of  the 
town,  and  the  wood  here  obtained  is  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  London^  where  it  commands 
a  higher  price  than  that  brought  from  any 
other  part  of  the  West  Indies.  Ootton  is 
exported  to  some  extent.  Wax  is  procured 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  wild,  sting- 
less  bees  whidi  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
otiier  products  are  marble,  salt,  rice^  and  sugar. 
No  manufacture  of  any  note  is  carried  on  except 
that  of  cigars.  In  spite  of  the  sliallowness  of 
the  harbor,  there  are  ship-building  yards  in 
whic^  vessels  with  100  feet  of  keel  are  con- 
structed, but  they  can  only  be  fioated  out  by 
means  of  mechanical  contrivances.  Under* 
neath  the  town  are  subterranean  caverns,  con- 
structed by  the  ancient  Mayas,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  many  interesting  ruins. — ^Cam- 
pe£^y  was  founded  hi  1540,  and  has  suffered 
many  reverses.  It  was  sacked  by  the  EDglish 
in  1659,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  pirates  in  1678 
and  1685.  It  was  the  centre  of  hostilities  in 
the  hisnrreotion  of  Yucatan  against  Mexico  in 
1842,  and  successfully  resisted  a  series  of  attacks 
by  land  and  sea. 

OAMFEGGIO.  Lobxnzo,  an  Italian  cardmal, 
bom  in  Bologna  m  1474,  died  in  Rome,  July  19, 
1589.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  married 
very  young,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  took 
holy  orders.  He  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to 
the  government  of  Parma,  and  was  despatched 
to  Germany  to  combat  the  progress  of  Luther. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  maae  cuurdinaJ,  and  was 
soon  after  sent  to  England  to  induce  that  country 
to  Join  the  confederation  against  the  Turks. 
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BxB  miadon  Med  in  its  iiibIq  oljeet  bat  he  was 
made  by  Henr j  YIIL  biihop  of  Salisbmy.  On 
his  return  he  was  again  sent  as  legate  to  the 
diet  of  Noremberff,  aooredited  winh  fhll  bni 
frnitlesspowers  to  dieck  or  nproot  Latheranism, 
When  Henry  Vin.  determined  npon  a  divoroe 
from  his  wife  Oatharine  of  Aragon,  Cardinal 
Campeggio  was  again  sent  to  England  to  hold 
a  legatine  court,  m  connection  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  in  which  to  judge  the  matter.  Thea^H 
peal  ox  the  queen  to  the  pope  caused  Campeggio 
to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  at  the 
crowning  of  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  and  upon 
the  deatn  of  Pope  Clement  YIL  used  bis  influ- 
ence suoceasfViUy  in  Ihe  conclave  for  the  elee* 
tion  of  Alexander  Famese.  CampegdLo  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmus,  Sadolet,  and  o&^eamed 
men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his  numerous  writings 
only  a  collection  of  letters  has  been  published. 

CAMPENON,  EsAKgois  Nicolas  Yinoknt, 
a  French  poet,  bom  in  Guadeloupe,  March  29, 
1773,  died  Nov.  24,  1848,  at  Villeneuve-sur- 
Corbeil,  near  Paris.  JDuring  the  early  events  of 
the  revolution  he  composed  a  romance  in  praise 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  compelled  to  flee 
to  Switzerland;  he  published  in  1795  a  fanci- 
ful account,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  journey. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  publiuhed  in  1800 
his  ^Atre  atus  f&imMt^  and  soon  afterward  a 
didactic  poem  entitled  Za  matMm  dea  champs* 
Two  years  later  appeared  his  Enfitnt  ^prodigue^ 
which  had  an  inmiense  success,  and  occasioned 
his  nomination  and  dection  to  the  institute  of 
Paris,  to  succeed  Delille. 

CAMPER,  PnmiB,  a  Dutch  physician  and 
anatomist,  bom  in  Leyden,  May  11, 1722,  died  at 
the  Ha«nie,  April  7, 1789.  The  son  of  a  wealthy 
and  refined  man,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Boerhaave  and  other  eminent  persooiSi 
he  was  earl  v  encouraged  in  his  studious  habits, 
and  applied  himself  diligently  and  with  much 
success  to  different  brandiea  of  literature  and 
art  He  had  acquh^d  at  the  age  of  20  consider- 
able BkUl  in  the  art  of  drawing.  He  was  in- 
straoted  in  drawing  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry 
by  Labordes.  On  entering  the  university  of  Ley- 
den  he  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  1746  he  received  his  de» 
gree  of  doctor  of  medidne.  Two  yean  later, 
havinglost  his  parente,  he  travelled  throughEn^^- 
land,  France,  and  Switeerland,  viating  museums 
and  collections  of  art,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  leam- 
ing,  and  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
academic  and  scientific  bodies  in  large  cities. 
In  England  he  remained  about  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  eminent  men  of  science  and  institutions 
of  that  country.  During  his  absence  from 
home,  in  1749,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  medidne,  and  surgery  at  Franeker. 
In  1758  he  was  named  professor  m  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  athensdum  of  Amsterdam.  In 
1768  he  was- appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine 
in  the  same  establishment.  In  1761  he  resigned 
these  ftmcticMis  to  pursue  his  studies  more  at 


feisnre,  while  redding  in  the  hooss  of  IkiB 
Lankum,  near  IVaneker ;  and  dining  this  thne 
he  was  .elected  a  member  of  the  asBemblyd 
the  states  of  the  province  of  FriaslaDd.  Tvo 
years  later  he  resumed  his  professionil  career, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mediciiie, 
surgery,  anatomy,  and  botany  at  the  nm- 
verdtv  of  Groningen.     In  1778  he  reagoed 
this  cnair,  and  some  time  after  he  iras  named 
a  member  of  the  state  coundl  of  the  united 
provinces ;  which  dignity  he  held  at  the  tiiDe 
of  the  memorable  events  of  1786.    He  wis 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  stadthouder;  kt 
the  political  measures  of  the  victorioiu  par^ 
gave  him  much  displeasure  and  depressed  lus 
spirits.    He  fell  into  a  state  of  mehmdiolr 
which  precipitated  his  death.    No  man  had 
more  success  than  Camper  during  his  own  life- 
time.   In  1772  he  obtained  a  prise  from  tha 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  and  an  ^  acoessit  ** 
in  1776 ;  a  prize  from  the  academy  of  Diion  in 
1779 ;  from  that  of  Lyons  hi  1778.  and  Uiat  of 
Toulouse  in  1774.   He  also  obtained  prizes  frooi 
the  societies  of  Haarlem  and  Edintmrgh,  aad 
the  academy  of  surgery.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  academies  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersbnig,  and 
of  the  societies  of  London  and  G^ttingen.   In 
1785  he  was  elected  forei^  assodate  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paria^  he  and  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave  being  the  only  HoBanden 
who  had  obtained  that  honor.    In  1761  Camper 
discovered  and  described  the  organs  of  heariiv 
in  fishes,  which  had  only  been  saperficially  and 
incorrectiy  indicated  by  Geoflfroy.    In  1771  w 
discovered  that  the  hollow  bones  of  birds  were 
in  direct  communication  with  the  re^iratozy 
organs.  <}abb6  had  already  obserred  that  tii^ 
bones  in  birds  contained  no  marrow,  and  he 
surmised  that  this  peculiarity  was  a  oondiuoii 
of  stability ;  but  Camper  showed  that  the  air 
of  the  lungs,  penetrating  mto  these  cavities  of 
the  bones,  subserved  a  niecial  purpose  in  ren- 
dering the  body  specifically  lighter  as  a  mMOS 
of  rising  in  the  air,  and  enabling  the  birdto 
fly.    In  1774  John  Hunter  made  the  same  ob- 
servation, and  described  this  peculiarity  in  tM 
anatomy  of  birds;  and  hence  many  £d£^b^ 
omists  ascribe  the  discovery  to  him,  which  real^ 
belongs  to  Oamper.     Oamper  was  the  first  to 
show  that  the  ancient  anatomical  descriptioos 
of  tiie  ape  apply  to  a  species  of  e"*^Jff 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ethnoloc^calstnd^ts 
who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  vaneoe 
of  the  human  race.    His  dissertation  on  tius 
suldeot  makes  the  shape  of  Uie  skoll  the  baas 
of  classification;  and.  though  more  recent  in- 
quiries have  thrown  fresh  liSit  on  the  acience, 
his  views  have  the  merit  of  being  not  onlyong* 
inal,  but  ingenious  and  acute.    In  his  woricoa 
the  natural  differences  of  features  in  penoitf  « 
various  countries  and  ages,  he  explains  thecw^ 
acteristio  form  and  expression  of  <»bJ^*»*^ 
fix>m  tiie  ftcial  angle.    He  was  the  first  w^o 
gave  a  correct  description  of  the  ostedogy  <^ 
the  rhinoceros,  the  dugo&ff,  and  many  otiier  anh 
mals  of  different  types  bSionging  to  liTing  aaa 
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extind species;  gtvingan in^tofl  to tbe Btady 
of  comparative  anatomy,  which  has  since 
beoome  a  8cienoe  of  so  much  importance.  He 
pointed  oat  the  astonishing  analogies  which  link 
together  the  whd.e  chain  of  vertehrated  ani- 
mals, m^  apesi  qoadrapeda,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishesi  diowing  how  easily,  as  he  observes 
liimseii^  ^tiie  type  of  a  cow  may  be  meta- 
morphosed into  that  of  a  bird,  and  the  form  of 
a  qnadroped  into  that  of  a  man.*' — ^None  of  his 
works  are  volaminons,  bat  they^  are  ezoeediDgjly 
muneroQs.  Of  his  DmumstroHtmti  Anatomiie(h 
pathohgic(B  only  2  parts  appeared,  the  one  con- 
taining the  Btmotare  and  mseases  of  the  human 
arm,  the  other  the  stroctnre^and  diseases  of  the 
pekis.  He  pablished  separate  and  very  inter* 
estioff  dissertations  on  several  medical  topics, 
together  with  a  series  of  memoirs  for  differ* 
ent  learned  societies.  Among  the  principal  of 
these  are  essays  on  inoculation  forsmall-poz} 
on  the  otjpn  and  color  of  negroes ;  on  the 
signs  of  life  and  death  in  new-bom  infants; 
on  in&ntidde.  with  a  project  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  foundling  hospital ;  on  the  causes 
of  in&nticide  and  suicide ;  on  the  intromission 
of  air  into  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children ;  on 
the  operation  (tf  lithotomy,  at  2  difierent  times, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Franco  (i  «.  on  the 
first  day  the  surgeon  makes  the  incision  into 
the  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the 
2d,  3d,  or  ith  day),  &c.— In  1803  a  collection  of 
Ma  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  8  vols. 
870.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates. 

CAlfPEBDUm,  a  seacoast  village  of  the 
Ketberlands,  in  North  Holland,  27  miles  N.  W. 
of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory 
gained  here,  Oct.  11, 1797,  by  the  English  fleet 
QDder  Admiral  Dnncan^ver  the  Dutch  com- 
nanded  by  De  Wintw.  This  victory  gave  to  the 
c<«iqafiror  the  title  of  viscount  of  Oamperdown* 
CAMPHAUSEK,  Ludolt,  a  IVnssian  states- 
man, horn  Jan.  3,  1803,  at  HOnshoven,  near 
All  la  Ohapelle ;  established  himself  as  a  banker 
in  Cologne  in  1826.  in  partnership  with  Mb 
Mother;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  railway  en- 
terprises in  Flrnssia;  advocated  the  principles 
of  free  trade;  in  1839  was  made  president  of 
the  Cologne  chamber  of  commerce;  estab- 
lished in  1841  the  Ck)logne  steam-tug  company, 
^  was  in  the  same  year  sent  as  representative 
to  the  diet  of  the  Rhenish  provinces^  where  he 
^^ecame  oonapiouous.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
^ted  diet  of  1847,  and  of  the  St&ndeausschusB 
oflSiS.  On  March  29, 1848,  he  became  prime 
fliinister  atFrnasoAt  ^^^  relinquished  his  office  on 
Jmie  20  of  the  same  year.  Herefosed  to  accept 
jBe  speakership  of  the  Prussian  national  assem- 
tlj  which  was  tendered  to  him,  and  also  refbsed 
^overtures  made  to  him  by  the  vicar  of  the  . 
^erouu  empire;  but  accepted  the  office  of 
^^^Bsiaa  ambassador  near  the  Franlrfort  parlia- 
^^t,  in  which  capacity  he  opposed  all  meas- 
^^  calculated  to  impair  the  preponderance 
^Uch  he  daimed  for  Prussia  in  the  councils  of 
^'^nnany.    On  Jan.  23, 1849,  he  proposed  the 


formation  of  a  national  leagoe^  the  principal  ob* 
Ject  of  which  was  to  Prussianize  Germany.  But 
when,  in  April,  the  accession  of  Oount  Brandenr 
burg  to  the  nelm  of  afitairs  proclaimed  the 
supremacy  of  the  military  element  in  Prusna^ 
Oamphausen  again  tendeled  his  resignation. 
In  his  subsequent  political  career  in  tm  Prus- 
oan  assembues  and  Erfart  parliament,  he  re- 
mained fiiithlhl  to  constitutional  principles, 
and  when  the  conferences  of  Warsaw  and 
Olmfttz,  in  1851,  made  it  evident  that  no  effort 
of  his  could  stay  the  reactionary  policy  which 
had  resumed  its  sway  in  Prussia,  he  withdrew 
from  politics,  and  returned  to  his  office  in 
Oologne,  whwe,  under  the  firm  of  A.  and  L. 
Oamphausen,  he  continues  in  the  banking  bnsi* 
ness. — WiLHEUc,  a  painter  of  battle  pieces  of 
the  school  of  Dftsseldorf,  where  he  was  bom 
Feb.  8, 1818.  In  order  to  fiuniliarize  himself 
with  the  characteristics  of  battleMds  he  served 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
his  first  productions,  ''Tilly  at  Breltenf^^' 
and  *^  Prince  Eugene  at  Be^rade,**  were  sue* 
cessful  with  the  public.  On  his  return  to  Dtks* 
eeldor^  he  painted  ''  Qodfrey  de  Bouillon  at 
Ascalon,'^  *^  Puritans  watching  the  enemy,"  ^  A 
"Oonvoy  of  Prisoners  of  Oromwell's  Oamp,"  now 
in  the  galleiT  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  **  Storming 
of  an  English  Oastle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Orom* 
well,^'  *'  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  the  Bat- 
tle of  Worcester.*'  d^  One  of  Oamphausen's 
more  rec^t  works  is  "  Oliarles  1.  at  Naseby.*' 

OAMPHENE,  Camfboobk  (Gr.  Ko/jL^opwj 
camphor,  yfm«,  to  produce).  These  substan- 
ces, identical  in  composition,  are  obtained — ^the 
former  bv  rectifying  crade  spirits  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, by  distiJHng  it  over  chloride  of  calcium 
to  separate  the  Water  that  may  be  present — ^the 
latter  by  decomposing  camphor,  by  distilling  it 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Its  oompo* 
sition  is  10  equivalents  of  carbon  and  8  of  hy- 
drogen, CoHc.  Camphor  is  its  protoxide,  and 
is  produced  by  its  umon  with  one  equivalent  of 
oxyffen.  This  pure  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
much  used  fw  purposes  of  illumination,  and 
lamps  called  camphene  lamps  have  been  con- 
trived to  lessen  somewhat  the  dangers  attending 
the  employment  of  so  explqave  a  substance. 
It  requires  for  its  complete  cKnbustion  a  large 
supply  of  air,  and  when  fomished  with  tms 
under  proper  conditions  in  other  respects, 
it  gives  a  brilHant  flame,  more  pleasing  to  the 
eve,  and  more  perfectiy  exhibiting  the  ^ors  of 
objects  as  seen  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  than 
that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  illuminating 
agents.  If  burned  in  an  unsuitable  lamp,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  carbon  escapes  uncon- 
snmed,  fiUing  the  air  with  sooty  fiakes.  Cam-^ 
phene  is  a  remarkabl  v  thin  fluid,  and  is  rapidly 
taken  up  in  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction^. 
From  its  property  oif  combining  with  the  oxyi 
gen  of  air,  common  to  the  essential  oils,  it 
is  apt  to  soon  deteriorate  and  become  of  a 
gummy  oonsistence;  for  this  reason  it  should  be 
used  freshly  made.    See  Bubnino  Tumo. 

CAMPHOR,  the  ntoe  c^ven  to  difSsrent  con- 
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Crete  yolatUe  prodaots  oommoDly  obtained  by 
distiUation  from  the  chipped  wood,  roote,  and 
leaves  of  certain  aromatic  plants,  and  condensed 
by  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.  As  known  in 
commerce,  camphor  is  procured  only  from  Ja- 
pan and  the  islands  of  rormosa,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo ;  but  one  species  of  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce it  is  said  to  abound  in  some  parts  of  Chi- 
na. In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  product  is 
limited  to  a  narrow  rangid  of  latitude  between 
tiie  equator  and  lat  8®  N.  Two  kinds  are 
known  in  commerce.  The  consumption  of  one  of 
these,  however,  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese, 
who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  value  upon  it  from 
70  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other  variety. 
The  kind  ^ey  so  highly  esteem  is  the  Malay 
article,  the  product  of  a  gigantic  tree  which 
grows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  the  Din  mountains, 
Si  Sumatra,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  sultan- 
ate of  Brunai,  in  Borneo— a  tree  which  attains 
a  height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  a  diameter 
of  6  or  7  feet  Siebold  describes  one  which 
measured  50  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  known 
in  botanical  works  as  the  dryobalonops  earn- 
phara  or  aromatiea.  The  camphor  is  obtuned 
from  this  tree  without  employing  the  process 
of  separation  required  in  procuring  the  other 
variety.  It  is  fbund  in  concrete  masses  secreted 
in  longitudinal  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  heart 
wood,  and  is  extracted  by  splitting  the  trunk  in 
pieces  and  picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed 
instrument  or  the  nail,  when  they  are  smalL 
Some  lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man's 
arm,  but  the  product  of  a  large  tree  does  not 
often  reach  20  lbs. ;  half  this  amount  is  a  good 
yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in  hunting 
for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  up  with  great 
labor  that  furnish  no  camphor;  hence  the  high 
price  of  the.  article.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said, 
pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  the 
pioul  (133  lbs.) ;  or,  for  a  very  superior  qualitv, 
even  $3,000  for  1  cwt.,  while  the  Japan  article 
obtained  in  their  ports,  and  hence  known  as 
Chinese  camphoiyis  worth  only  from  $12  to 
$15  the  picm.  The  camphorwood  trunks  are 
supposed  to  be  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree. 
It  answers  well  for  house  and  ship  timbers  and 
articles  of  fumitpre,  espedally  such  as  are  in- 
tended to  contain  and  preserve  clothes.  It  is 
very  easy  to  work,  splits  readily,  and  is  never 
attacked  by  the  many  destructive  insects  in  the 
East,  which  will  so  speedily  devour  any  European 
woods,  and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the 
teak,  the  calambuco,  and  the  camphor.  The 
young  trees  produce,  instead  of  the  full-formed 
camphor,  a  straw-colored  fluid,  which  is  called 
in  the  East  Indies  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  is 
"used  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatic 
complaints.  This  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
son to  be  the  same  substance  as  the  solid  pro- 
duct, the  composition  of  which  he  represents  by 
the  formula  CmH«0.  But  the  genuine  oil  of 
camphor  he  describes  as  the  product  of  thb  same 
trees  which  furnish  the  camphor  of  European 
commerce.  This  is  known  la  this  country  and 
Europe  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  common 


camphor ;  and  of  this  two  varieties  arereooffniz- 
ed  in  commerce :  one,  the  Dutch,  Japan,  ortab 
camphor;  and  the  other,  the  Chinese,  or  For- 
mosa camphor.  The  latter  is  prindpallj  pro- 
duced in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  Uienoe 
carried  in  junks  to  Canton.  There  it  is  pack^ 
in  square  chests  lined  with  lead,  and  distribatod 
to  the  various  eastern  ports  at  which  we  obtain 
it.  It  is  a  crude  article  in  dktj  gray  grains^ 
agglutinated  together  in  lumps,  and  contamini- 
ted  with  many  impurities.  Thd  tub  camphor 
is  obtained  in  Batavia,  whence  it  is  exported 
in  tubs  securely  covered  with  matting,  and  an 
outside  tub,  and  containing  100  lbs.  or  loore 
of  the  article.  This  is  in  pinkish  colored  gnios, 
coarser  and  purer  in  general  than  the  Chinese. 
Both  varieties  are  probably  obtained  from  the 
same  tree,  the  laurus  eamphora  of  Unnstos, 
or  eamphora  officmarum  of  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck — an  evergreen  of  condderable  size,  re- 
sembling the  linden  tree^  and  bearing  a  red 
berry  like  that  of  the  cmnamon.  M  parts 
of  the  plant  possess  the  odor  of  camphor, 
and  produce  this  article  when  cut  into  small 

Sieces   and   distilled.      The  process  is  cod- 
noted  in  large  ketties  of  iron,  which  arefnT- 
nished  with  covers  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  are  placed  for 
receiving  the  camphor  subllmatioDS.    Bat  little 
water  is  used,  and  only  a  moderate  heat  applied 
to  volatilize  this  and  the  camphor  together. 
The  latter  condenses  upon  the  straw.— All  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  a  crude  article,  vMch 
requires  puriflcation  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
The  art  of  refiniM  it  was  long  monopolized  in 
Europe  by  the  Venetians,  and  aftenrard  by 
the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  not  long  that  we  hare  m 
this  country  been  independent  of  the  latter  for 
our  supplies  of  the  pure  material.    The  erode 
article  is  introduced  together  withabontl-^Ott 
the  quantity  of  quicklime  into  vessels  of  caa 
iron,  which  serve  as  retorts^  and  over  which 
are  placed  covers  of  sheet  iron  connected  with 
the  lower  vessels  by  a  small  aperture.    A  num- 
ber of  these  stills  are  placed  in  alarge  s^ 
bath,  and,  after  the  melting  of  the  camphor 
within  them,  kept  at  a  unflbrm  temperatiirt, 
that  the  process  may  go  on  quietly.    The  quici- 
lime  serves  to  retain  the  moisture,  wbidi  would 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  condensation  « 
the  pure  camphor.    This  takes  place  under  the 
shelf  upon  which  the  cone  stands,  the  npor 
when  in  excess  pasdng  into  the  loosely  affixed 
cones  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  hole  open.    The  depomt  of  camphor  um 
the  form  of  a  circular  cake  an  inch  or  two  tmcs, 
witii  a  hole  through  the  centre.— The  compos- 
tion  of  camphor  is  represented  by  the  formuw 
CioHsO.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0.987 ;  its  malt- 
ing point  is  288*  F. ;  and  it  boils  at  400".   It  ^  * 
semi-transparent  white  substance,  crystail^S 
in  hexagonal  plates,  and  with  a  crystalline  frw- 
ture;  soft,  friable,  and  tough,  so  that  it  is  din^ 
cult  to  reduce  it  to  powder.    When  moistenea 
with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  it  is  easily  pw- 
verized.    Its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter  and  pan- 
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gent,  attended  with  a  fiiUght  feeling  of  cold- 
ness; its  odor  is  stroiig  and  fragrant^  highly 
peoetratiag,  and  exceedingly  noxious  to  troable- 
some  iosecta  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  dis* 
appears  in  vapor ;  in  dose  vessels  it  sablimee 
and  crystallizes  upon  the  parts  most  exposed  to 
the  light  It  is  readilv  inflamed^  and  bums 
with  much  smoke  and  tight  A  singolar  effect 
is  noticed  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  dean 
caiDphor  upon  the  surface  of  pure  water.  The 
pjulides  rotate  and  move  rapidlj  about,  some- 
times for  several  hours.  Any  geeosf  matter 
toacblDff  the  water  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
the  motaona  Mr.  Tomlinson  states  that  he  has 
found  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  raspings  of 
cork  steeped  in  aol^hurio  ether,  in  sublimated 
benzoic  acid,  potassium,  ^ec  Camphor  is  read- 
ily dissobred  in  aloohol,  this  taking  up  about  its 
owa  weight  of  it.  One  hundred  parts,  indeed, 
of  sp.  gr.  0.806,  dissolve  120  of  camphor,  form- 
ing the  camphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmaoo- 
poeiaa  Water,  added  to  the  solution,  predpi- 
tfttes  the  camphoir  in  fine  powder.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  water  only  to  the  extent  of  about  1  part 
in  1,000.  Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solvent  of 
it.— In  medicine  oamphor  is  made  use  of  inter* 
nail  J  and  externally.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as 
a  poison,  producing  convuMons,  stupor,  and 
death.  A  case  ia  reported  of  a  young  child  be- 
iog  fatally  poisoned  by  only  10  grains.  Its  ac- 
tion ia  principally  upon  the  bnun  and  nervous 
96tem.  Throuff  h  the  brain  it  is  supposed  to  act 
upon  the  drciuation,  producing  in  moderate 
doses  mental  exhilaration,  and  in  larger  doses 
giddineas  and  a  disposition  to  sleep.  Properly 
administered,  it  is  a  sedative,  quieting  nervous 
adtement.  It  partioolarlypromotes  the  healthy 
tttioQ  of  the  skin,  when  this  is  dry  and  hot  in 
typhoid  diseases.  Externally  applied,  it  proves 
l^lj  benefioial  in  oases  of  headache  and  other 
serere  pains  from  ita  anodyne  properties.  Dls- 
fiolTed  in  olive  oil,  or  as  recently  proposed  in 
chloroform,  it  forma  an  excellent  liniment. 

GAHPHOBIC  ACID.  When  camphor  iade- 
eomposed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
B^eral  times  distiUed,  an  add  is  obtained  of 
the  above  name,  in  fine  tran]q)arent  plates  or 
^efl^  the  composition  of  which  is  represented 
«>yth6  formula,  dAOt+HO. 

CAMPHUYSEN,  Dmc  Rafems:,  a  Dutch 
pwit«r,  theologian,  and  poet,  bom  at  Gorkum 
in  1586,  died  at  Dokkum  in  1626.  He  lost  his 
pafeotsatan  eariy  age,  and  was  left  to  Ihe  care 
of  so  elder  brotbeor ;  whcL  thinking  that  he  ob- 
Kr?ed  in  Bafelak  an  inclination  for  painting^ 
gaced  hhn  as  a  pupil  in  the  studUo  of  an  artist. 
^  soon  distinguiahed  himself  by  his  landscapes, 
^^  were  generally  of  small  size,  but  anima- 
te with  hutB|  cattle,  and  human  figures,  and 
«x«»ted  with  a  skill  and  delicacy  to  which 
BoibmierDntoh  painter  had  attained.  His 
Platings  are  now  very  rare,  for  at  18  years  of 
ip  he  abandoned  the  art  to  devote  himself  to 
tMogy,  which  was  the  reigning  passion  of  the 
^  He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius, 
^  diared  in  the  persecutions  under  which 


Arminianism  then  suffered*  He  was  expelled 
from  the  curacy  of  Yleuten  which  he  had  pre" 
vionsly  obtained,  became  a  fugitive  from  village 
to  village,  a  prey  to  suffering  and  privation,  and 
often  regretting  the  canvas  and  brush  which 
had  erewhile  opened  to  tiim  so  pleasant  a  ca- 
reer. He  found  now  in  writingshort  poems 
his  only  relief  and  consolation.  These  are  gen- 
erally upon  religious  subjects,  and^ire  character- 
ized by  a  remarkable  depth  of  feeling. 

CAMPIAN,  Edmund,  an  English  author  and 
theologian^m  in  London  in  1540,  died  Dec 
1,  1581.  He  studied  at  OxforcL  and  was  or- 
dained as  deacon  in  the  English  (uiurch.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  in  1566,  he  was 
selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  asfor^ 
merly  while  at  school  he  had  been  chosen  to  de- 
liver an  oration  before  Queen  Mary  on  her  ac- 
cession. He  went  from  college  to  Ir^and,  and 
while  there  wrote  the  history  of  that  country, 
and  connected  himself  with  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  church.  His  enthusiasm  leading  him  to 
seek  to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  fiiith,  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned ;  but  after  a  short 
time  effected  his  escape  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  English  college  of  Jes- 
uits at  Douay,  passed  his  novitiate  as  a  member 
of  that  society,  and  became  distinguished  for  Ids 
piety  and  learning.  At  Rome,  in  1578,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  after 
which  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Vienna,  where  he 
composed  a  tragedy,  which  was  received  with 
mucn  applause  and  acted  before  the  emperor; 
and  at  Praeue,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  for  6  years.  Afterward  he  was  sent 
by  Gregory  XIIT.  in  oompanv  with  Father  Par- 
sons on  a  mission  to  Englana,  where,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  beginmng  of  1581,  he  challenged  the 
universities  and  clergy  to  diroute  with  him.  His 
efforts  were  followed  by  so  large  a  number  of 
conversions  as  to  disquiet  the  mmistry  of  Eliza- 
heth ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Walsingham  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower  upon  charge 
of  having  excited  the  people  to  rebemon,  and  of 
holding  treasonable  correspondence  with  foreign 
powers;  he  was  tried,  found  gailij^  condemned 
to  death  for  high  treason,  SAd  executed  at  Ty- 
burn. The  insults  of  the  populace  attended 
him  to  the  tower,  where  torture  was  fruiUess- 
ly  applied  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of 
treason  or  a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Endish  churc£,  and  aiter  his  death  a  firag^ 
ment  of  his  body  was  sent  to  eadi  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  for  exposure.  Beside  his  history 
of  Ireland,  he  compiled  a  ^  Univeraal  Chrono- 
logy,'* and  collections  of  his  letters  and  several 
essays  werepublished  after  his  death. 

CAMPINE  Putch,  Empen^  or  KMfenland)y 
an  extensive  arid  and  sandy  tract,  forming  a 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburs^ 
a  part  of  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Holland! 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  it,  but 
with  only  partial  success.  About  800,000  acres 
remain  useless. 

CAICPLI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Abruao 
Ultns  Naples,  is  the  see  of  a  biahop,  and  ooo- 
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tains  a  cathedral,  ka,  abbey,  and  8  collegiate 
ehorehes.    !Pop.  about  6,000 

0 AMPO  BELLO,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
Passamaqnoddy  bay,  Maine.  It  is  about  8  miles 
long,  and  belongs  to  New  Bronswiok.  Between 
Head  harbor  and  the  main  ship  channel  is  a 
fight-house. 

OAMPO  FORMIC,  OjkHPio  Fobkio,  or  Gam- 
Fo  FonuiDO,  a  village  near  Udine  in  the  proT- 
ince  Friuli  of  the  Austrian  dependency  of  V en^ 
ice,  on  tlie  canal  of  Bcja.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  France  and  Austria  was  oonolnded  here 
in  1797. 

OAMPO  LARGO,  a  town  of  BrazO,  in  the 
province  of  Bahia,  on  the  Rio  Orande.  A  pri- 
mary sdiool  was  established  here  in  1882.  Pop. 
8  000 

'  0AMP0BA8S0,  the  fortified  capital  of  the 
Keapolitan  province  of  Molise;  pop.  9,000..  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  ascent  of  a 
high  mountain,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples,  pos- 
sesses a  collenate  church,  4  parish  churches, 
S  colleges,  a  hospital,  an  almshouse,  and  sev- 
eral convents. 

OAMPOMANES,  Pbdbo  RonniotTSZ.  count, 
minister,  and  director  of  the  academy  oi:  history 
and  mathematics  founded  by  Philip  Y.,  bom 
in  1728,  died  in  1802.  By  his  talents  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  post  office,  and 
gained  consiaerable  reputation  oy  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Laws  of  Amortization,''  in  which  he 
advocated  the  ri^t  of  the  government  to  re* 
strain  the  alienation  of  land  in  mortmain,  which 
met  with  violent  oppoffltion  from  the  clergy. 
He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  **  Encouragement 
of  Popular  Industry"  (Madrid,  1774),  which  was 
followed  by  one  on  the  "  Education  and  Encour- 
agement of  Artisans."  These  met  tJbe  approba- 
tion of  the  king,  and  led  to  tbe  throwing  open  of 
the  American  trade,  the  admission  of  other  ports 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  ezgoyed  by  Cadiz, 
the  institution  of  a  national  bank,  the  admis- 
i^onof  raw  produce  duty  free,  and  other  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  Spanish  commercial  system. 
He  filled  several  public  offices,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  was  that  of  preeddent  of  the  roy- 
al council  in  1788.  In  this  capacity  he  took 
measures  to  bring  the  gypsies  and  other  vagrants 
into  comnulsory  industay;  he  alleviated  the 
famine  in  MadricLaad  gave  great  encouragement 
to  agriculture.  His  efforts  for  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  various  public  depart- 
ments met  with  success  and  gained  him  ene- 
mies, whose  machinations  ultimately  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  public  life. 

CAMPOS  DOS  GOITAOAZES,  formerly 
called  San  Salvadob  dob  Campos,  a  city  of 
Brazil  on  the  Parahiba;  pop.  about  4,000.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  sugar-producing  district^ 
and  was  constituted  a  city  in  1885. 

OAMPSIE  FELLS,  a  range  of  hills  in 
Stirlinffshire)  Scotland,  reaching  fhmi  the  Forth 
at  Stiniug  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and 
having  loch  Lomond  on  the  W.  Their  ex- 
treme length  is  26  miles,  with  en  average 
breadth  of  7  or  8;  and  they  rise  to  a  hdght 
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of  1,600  feet,  having  on  the  2  sides  of  their 
summit  the  sources  cnT  the  Garron  and  Endrick 
rivers.  Near  the  E.  extremity  of  these  UQs  ^es 
the  battle-field  of  Bannockbam. 

CAMPUS,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a  common 
public  park,  or  vacant  space  near  the  dtj  for 
shows,  combats,  exercisea,  and  similar  uses. 
Ancient  Rome  possessed  8  camfu   The  t«rm 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  Sicilian  word  for 
race-course. — Oahpits  Maktiub  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  eampi  of  ancient  Rome.  It  lay 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  consisted  of 
the  level  ground  between  the  Qnirinal,  Oapitol- 
ine,  and  Rncian  mounts^  and  the  river  Tiber.  It 
received  the  appellation  Martius  from  its  being 
consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.    It  was  originally 
set  apart  for  military  exercises  and  contests. 
Here  the  eomitia  ^erUuriata  tiamnhhA  in  mass 
meeting,  and  subsequentijr  the  e(mUia  tnbufa; 
h^re  stood  the  f^iUajnMka  for  the  use  (tf  the 
Boman  magistrates  and  the  foreignambassadors, 
who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city  Bm- 
its.    It  gradnaUv  became  a  suburban  pleasm«- 
ground  for  tiie  Boman  public,  and  was  laid  out 
with  wardens,  shady  walks,  baths,  a  race-coarse, 
and  theatres.   Julius  0»sar  buUt  there  marble 
halls  for  the  comities  Agrippa  erected  the  fir^ 
public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  AngostosCssar 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  andhisownmaisolenm,  and 
6tatilius  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre  of  Btone. 
Under  the  later  emperors  the  place  became 
crowded  with  publio   buildings,  and  sabse- 
quently  with  private  -residences  also.   Among 
tiie  fbrmer,  the  mosfc  celebrated  were  Domi- 
tian's  temple  of  Minerva  Chalddia,  and  An- 
toninus's  pillar.    Under  Aurelian,  the  Campos 
Martius  was  enclosed  within  the  city  boim- 
daries.    Campo  Marzo  is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  districts  of  modem  Borne  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  old  Campus  Martins.- 
Cakfdb  Soelkrattts,  the  polluted  field,  a  pia« 
beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  whwe  vesl^ 
virgins  who  had  been  untrue  to  their  oaths  of 
chastity  were  buried  alive. 

CAMSINGMOOKS,  a  Chinese  seaport  town, 
in  Canton  province,  pop.  5,000.  It  is  bmlt  on 
a  small  isknd  called  Keeow,  and  has  a  pr^ 
good  harbor,  which  was  formerly  much  resorted 
to  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  opium  trade. 

C AMTOOS,  a  river  of  Cape  Colony,  S.  hm^ 
It  rises  in  the  Nieuw veld  mountains,  and  tfter  a 
course  of  about  200  miles  enters  the  Indiin 
ocean. 

CAMUCdNI,  VioKHZo,  an  ItaKan  pwnt«J 
bom  in  Rome  about  1775,  died  there  Sept  a, 
1844.  His  most  celebrated  works  were  on  »»• 
jects  taken  ftom  Roman  history.  Among  tjiem 
were,  the  "  Infimcy  of  Romulus  and  Remns,  tne 
"  Death  of  0»sar,"  and  the  «  Death  of  Viigwa. 

CAMUS,  Charlbs  tmrsssR  Louis,  a  Fr^ 
mathematician  and  mechanician,  b(»m  at  ^^^ 
Aug.  85, 1699,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  %  or  ^{^ 
1768 ;  was  educated  at  the  college  of  jaraire, 
in  Parisj  afterward  pm^uing  the  office  oi  ■ 
teacher  and  examiner  in  the  scbools  of  «»* 
dty.    HeaccompaniedMAupertaisandClairau 
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in  iheb  eraedifioii  to  Lspland  to  measixre  a 
degree  of  toe  meridian  there*  His  papers  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  academy  are  generally  on 
meohaoieai  sabjectSi  and  are  of  great  valoe. 
He  alflo  published  a  *^  Conrse  of  Mathematics,'' 
sod  so  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic." 
In  1760  he  was  nendnated  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  academy  of  architectnre,  and  in  1765 
member  of  the  loy  al  society  of  London. 

OAMWOOB,  a  red  dye-wood  principally  im- 
ported from  the  Tioonity  of  Sierra  Leone,  ob- 
tained from  a  legmninons  tree,  called  by  De 
GandoUe&ipAtafit^ida.  The  coloring  matter 
is  with  dimonlty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or 
boiling.  Alcohol  and  alkaline  solatlons  readily 
extnot  it  It  18  nsoaUy  kept  in  the  gronnd 
sUte. 

0  ANA,  &e  name  of  2  roinons  modem  towns 
m  Palestiiw^  one  about  6  miles  N.  of  Nazareth, 
the  other  only  about  H  n^il^  ^*  £•  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  nneerti3n  which  of  these,  i#  either,  is  the 
scene  of  the  first  miracle  of  Jesnsi  as  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Bobinson  gives 
that  honor  to  the  first-mentioned  Cana,  now 
known  as  Gana-el-JelU.  Stanley,  in  his  **  Sinai 
and  Palestine,"  thinks  the  claims  of  the  two 
abont  equally  divided. 

CANAAN,  that  pari  of  the  promised  land 
which  ky  between  uie  Mediterranean  on  theW., 
the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the  desert  of  Shor  on  theS., 
and  Syria  on  the  N.,  inhabited  l^  the  descend- 
ants (^Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  See  PAUBSTnix. 

CANADA,  the  most  important  province  ci 
Britiah  America.  The  attempts  to  explain  the 
derivation  or  the  meaning  of  the  name  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  equally  unsuccessful 
and  unwatisfactory.  Most  modem  writers  who 
have  attempted  a  solution  of  the  enigma  have 
adopted  the  explanation  of  Father  Hennq>in.  a 
BeooQect  missionary,  who  accompanied  La  Salle 
in  the  voyage  of  discovery  firom  Fort  Frontenac, 
the  nte  of  the  present  dty  of  Kingston,  to  the 
l&BiaBippL  According  to  the  story  of  this 
piiest,  the  Spaniards  w^re  the  original  discover^ 
en  of  Oanada ;  but  on  landing  and  finding  that 
the  oountry  did  not  come  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions, they  ^npressed  their  disappointment  by 
ramarklo^  If  eapa  di  nada^  which  Henne- 
piQ  transiateB  Cap  de  Hen,  Had  his  ac- 
qoamtanoe  with  the  Oastilian  tongue  been 
more  fiuniliar,  he  would  have  been  aware  of 
the  fact  that  2  of  the  4  words  are  not  Spanish 
bnt  Italian.  Several  modem  writers  on  the 
Bisect  have  repeated  the  error  of  Hennepin, 
ttd  adopted  his  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  as  the  trae  one.  Earlier  authm- 
ties^  with  better  means  of  information,  bad 
giveu  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
P^lo^^  difficulty.  To  the  river  St  Law- 
ranee  the  name  Canada  was  originally  ap* 
plied,  and  thore  is  respectable  authority  to 
^ve  that  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  country 
^Qdi  it  watered.  Lescarbot,  the  oldest  his- 
»riaa  of  Nouvelle  France,  tells  us  that  the 
uBine^aQS  and  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the 
w^Edera  of  the  bay  of  Chaleur.called  themselvea 


OoMdafuea^  which  tiie  French  rendered  Oana- 
daquday  giving  it  a  certain  correspondence  with 
Stmriquoie  and  Iroquok.  Lescarbot,  rejecting 
the  theory  of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer 
of  the  country,  that  Canada  signifies  town,  and 
that  of  Belle  For^t  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
earth,  oondudes  that  the  trae  meaninj^  of  the 
word  is  province  or  country,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  country  but  also  to  the 
river,  which  was  sometimes  called  Hochdaga, 
and  sometimes  the  St  Lawrence;  the  latter 
name  having  been  given  in  consequence  of  a 
IVench  nav^ator  entering  it  on  St  Laurent's 
day.  This  opinion  seems  the  better  founded 
firom  the  oiroumstence  that  the  country,  on  both 
ddeq  of  the  St  Lawrence,  was  called  Canada 
hj  the  Indians,  on  its  first  discovery  by  the 
Irench.— In  1866,  the  limits  of  Canada  were 
disputed,  on  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  £.  The  line 
between  the  province  and  Kew  Brunswick  has 
since  been  settied  by  commissioners,  and  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  the  imperial  pariiament 
The  boundary  on  the  N.  and  W.  is  still  disputed. 
On  the  N.  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  un- 
certain and  unestablished  line  of  the  Hudson^s 
Bay  company's  territory.  This  boundary  ques- 
ti(Hi  is  (Aug.  1868)  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  in 
£ngland,  for  decision.  The  eastern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Anse  an  Sablon,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  straito  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  La- 
brador coast,  duo  N.  to  lat  62^.  On  the  S., 
Canada  is  bounded  by  an  arbitrary  and  zig-zag 
line,  which  separates  it  from  New  Branswick; 
by  the  Btete  of  Maine,  with  a  line  for  the  most 
part  equally  arbitrary,  the  only  pointe  where 
any  thing  like  a  natural  divinon  occurs  behig 
a  branch  of  the  St  John's  river  and  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  St 
Lawrence  firom  those  of  the  Kennebec ;  by 
the  stotes  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Miohigan.  Wisoon- 
dn  and  Minnesota.  Along  the  whole  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  southern  frontier^— except  a 
short  distance  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Miasissippir-^ere  are  lakes  and  rivers :  Ontario, 
Erie,  HuroiL  Superior ;  the  Niagara,  the  De- 
troit the  St  Clair,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
All  the  islands  in  the  rivers  Mlstouche  and 
Bestigouch6  belong  to  Kew  Brunswick.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  province,  commen- 
cing at  the  northern  Umita  of  JkQnnesota, 
runs  N.  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company's  territory.  This  boundary 
was  fixed  by  an  imperial  stetute  known  as  the 
Quebec  act  of  1774;  and  at  that  time,  the 
source  of  the  Ifississippi  not  having  been  dia* 
covered,  it  was  not  known  how  tax  the  line  of 
water  indicated  extended  N.  It  is  now  con- 
tended that  Canada  extends  K.  of  the  source 
of  the  M3ssissq>pi,  and  that  conseauentiy  along 
the  intervening  space  it  has  no  denned  western 
boundary.  In  such  a  case  practiBed  surveyors 
think  there  is  no  authority  for  produehigthe 
line  eitiier  due  K.  from  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
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sisdppi,  or  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
alight  cnrvea  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river* 
The  question  of  bonndarjr  to  the  W.  as  well  as 
to  the  N.  of  Oanada  requires  to  be  a^udicated 
upon  by  competent  authority. — Though  Oanada 
has  formed  one  united  province  since  1840,  the 
distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  or  Ca- 
nada West  and  Uanada  East,  is  still  kept  up, 
for  electoral,  Judicial,  and  other  purposes.  The 
dividing  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Oana- 
da commences  at  Point  an  Baudet  on  Lake  8t. 
Francis,  and  runs  between  the  counties  of 
Gleuffary  and  Prescott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
Yaudreuil,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Ottawa; 
thence  along  the  Ottawa  to  the  Moose  river,  and 
thence  due  N.  to  the  Height  of  Land.  From 
Anse  au  Sablon  the  province  extends  K  W. 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  (which 
is  about  10^  further  8.  than  the  starting 
point),  About  1,486  miles.  From  this  point 
the  boundary  line  takes  a  K  W.  direction  to 
above  the  heiad  of  Lake  Superior, «  distance  of 
670  miles,  making  the  total  approximate  leiigth 
of  the  southern  frontier  2,166  miles.  The 
distance  from  the  £.  extremity  of  Hxe  province 
to  Quebec  is  about  788  miles ;  from  Quebec 
to  Montreal,  150  m. ;  from  Montreal  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  887  m. ;  tiience 
to  Lake  Erie,  25  m. :  from  the  £.  endof  Lake  Erie 
to  the  month  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  286  m. ; 
thence  to  Lake  Huron,  80  m. ;  thence  to  the  E. 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  820  nL ;  across  Lake  Su- 
perior to  the  presumed  W.  boundary  of  the  prov- 
ince, 270  m.  The  width  of  the  province,  for 
the  reasons  already  stated,  cannot  be  accurately 
g^ven.  Where  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ends 
and  the  river  commences,  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined by  commissioners  for  the  international 
puiposes  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  by 
which  American  citizens  are  secured  in  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  gulf.  At  some  points, 
this  noble  river,  which  ranks  amonff  the 
finest  in  the  world,  spreads  out  to  a  width  of 
40  miles ;  at  others  it  contracts  to  one  mile.  It 
has  8  outlets,  the  principal  of  which  lies  be- 
tween Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  the 
narrowest  is  the  gat  of  Canso,  which  divides 
Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia;  the  8d, 
consisting  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  divides 
the  lAbrador  coast  from  Newfoundland. 
This  river  is  navigable  for  sea^going  vessels 
as  fiftT  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of  nearly  600 
miles.  Above  Montreal  several  extensive  rapids 
occur.  They  can  be  descended  by  the  largest 
steamers  which  navigate  Lake  Ontario;  out 
as  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient  for  their  ascent, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  canals,  near 
the  sides  of  the  river,  to  overcome  them. 
These  canals,  with  that  intended  to  over- 
come the  falls  of  Niagara— the  Welland— have 
been  constructed  at  a  cost  to  the  province  of 
$14,000,000,  the  whole  of  them  having  been 
directly  built  as  government  works.  By  the  aid 
of  these  canals,  and  that  constructed  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
vessels  may  descend  from  the  head  of  the 


latter  lake  into  the  ocean;  and  as  amatoof 
fact,  several  vessels  have  reoently  gone  £rom 
Chicago^  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  liverpooL- 
Lake  Ontario— formerly  called  Skaoadario,  m 
the  Iroquois  lansuage,  meaning  beaatifiil  lake 
— ^has  a  length  of  180  m.,  a  br^th  cf  60,  and 
a  circumference  of  500;  an  average  depth  of 
500  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  234  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Lake  Ericu  or  as  the  Iroqoois 
w^re  accustomed  to  name  it,  T^ooharontioDg, 
has  a  length  of  280  m.,  a  breadth  of  68,  and  a 
droumf erence  of  TOO ;  an  average  dq)th  of  250 
feet,  and  an  elevation  of  665  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Lake  Huron  is  partially  di- 
vided by  the  group  of  Manitonlin  islands;  ooe 
main  body  of  water  lying  to  the  S.  and  another 
to  the  N.    The  N.  portion  is  again  divided 
into  E.  and  W.,  of  which  the  former  consti- 
tutes the  Georgian  bay,  with  a  length  of  190 
m.,  a  breadth  of  50,  and  an  area  of  aboot 
6,000  sq.  mf     The  N.  channel  has  an  area, 
exclusive  of  islands,  of  1,T00  sq.  m.,  making  the 
whole  area  of  this  lake  21,000  sq.  m.   Its 
length  from  S.  to    N.  is  252  m.,  ite  vidth 
190,  and  its  average  depth  860  feet   Its  de- 
vation  above  the  sea  is  now,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  the  state  engineers  of  Michigan, 
578  feet,  8  feet  more  than  the  Canadian  esti- 
mate makes  it.    The  modem  name  of  this  lake 
is  easily  traced  to  its  ori^.    It  took  the  nick- 
name which  the  French  gave  to  the  Yendots  or 
Wyandots,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  dressed  their  hair,  resembling  the  hure,  or 
wild  boar.    By  these  Indians  it  was  called  Ea- 
regnondy.    Lake  Superior,  the  laigest  of  the 
chain,  has  a  length  of  860  m.,  a  breadth  of  1^ 
a  circumference  of  1,500,  an  average  depth  of 
1,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  627  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Indian  name  of  this 
lake  was  Algona.    Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  are 
connected  by  the  Niagara  river;  Lakes  Erie 
and  Huron  are  connected  by  the  Detroit  river 
or  strait,  and  the  river  and  lake  St  Glair,  the 
shallow  nats  of  which  offer  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments    to  navigation  by  large  vessels 
which  are  encountered  in  these  waters.   Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  are   connected  by  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.    At  this  latter  point,  the  k 
W.  company  had  a  small  canal,  on  the  Ganada 
side,  for  canoes  and  boats,  half  a  centniy  aga 
The  height  of  land  at  Portage  du  Prairie,  sear 
the  source  of  the  Superior,  is  871  feet  above 
the  level  of  that  lake.    Before  reaching  Lake 
Winnipeg,  there  is  a  fall  from  this  point  of  8^1 
feet,  so  that  Lake  Winnipeg  is  80  feet  belov 
the  level  of  Lake  Superior.— Over  the  interior 
or  Canada  lakes  of  snoaller  axe  are  profasdy 
scattered.    A  list  of  some  of  these,  the  eleva- 
tion of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  geolo^ 
ical  survey,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  ch«n 
of  lakes  stretches  across  what  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Colborne  district,  compriang  the 
counties  of  Prince  Edward,  Peterboro,  Norw- 
umberland,  and    Victoria.    They  empty  ^ 
means  of  short  streams,  throudi  the  Otonabee 
river,  Rice  lake,  and  the  river  u^ent,  into  Lake 
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Ontario.    Babam  lake,  in  the  townehip  of 
Bexlej^Ms  iDto  Oameron'a  lake;  Camenm^ 
in  Feneloo,  into  Sturgeon  lake;  StoigeoD,  in 
FeneloQ  and  Veralam,    into    Pigeon   lake; 
Pigeon, in  Harvej,  into  Deer  bay;  Baokhom 
lake,  in  Enniwnore,  Smith,  and  Harvej  town- 
ships, into  Deer  bay;  OhenmD|P  or  Mad  lake^ 
in  Ennismore  and  Smith,  into  fincdchorn  lake ; 
Deer  bay,  in  Smith,  into  Sahnon  Trent  or 
Olear  kke;  Stony  and  Salmon  Trent  lakes,  in 
Dommer  and   Burleigh,  into  the   Otonabee 
rirer  and  Bioe  lake ;   the  latter  lake,  which 
lies  in  the  townahipa  of  Monaghan,  Alnwick, 
Hamilton,  and  Otonabee,  empties  through  the 
Trent  ri?er  mto  Lake  Ontario.    The  waters  of 
liike  Scogoi^  which  is  aitaated  in  the  town- 
ship of  Oartwright,  are  also  tributary  to  Lake 
Ontarioi  throngh  the  Otonabee  river,  which  is 
narigable  tnm  Peterboro  to  Rice  lake  and  the 
cbanneb  bolow.     The  highest  of  this  cham  of 
lakes  has  an  elevation  of  688  feet  and  the  low- 
est an  elevation  of  526  above  Lake  Ontario. 
Sevend  years  ago  the  Canadian  govemmisnt 
made  some  improvements  in  this  chain  of 
vators^  with  the  view  of  forming  them,  by  the 
asBiBtance  of  oaoals,  into  a  navigable  link  for 
eonnectinff  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with 
those  ci  the  Georgian  bay.    The  attempt  waa^ 
however,  abandoned ;  but  even  now  this  route, 
as  a  means  of  connecting  these  two  great  bodies 
of  watw,  has  its  advocates^  in  opposition  to 
those  who  &vor  the  oonstrnotion  of  a  canal 
from  Toronto  to  the  Georgian  bay,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  contend  that  the  natural  route  is 
I7  the  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.    The  occur- 
ranoe  of  other  series  of  lakes,  not  far  distant 
MTes  to  ahow  how  exceedingly  well  watered 
»  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
atoated,  a  remark  which  would  be   almost 
fqoally  true  of  any  other  portion  of  the  prov* 
inoe.  For  even  in  the  most  rugged  parts  of  Low- 
er Oanada,  the  mountains  are  frequently  deft 
bjr  rirers  iatd  bear  picturesaue  little  lakes  upon 
their  dopes  or  snmnuts,  while  springs  bnbblo 
oat  of  thdr  naked  heights  or  scantily  covered 
steeps^  and  silvery  water&Us  may   be   seen 
through  breaks   in  the  Ibliaffe.     The   more 
kvel  parta  of  Upper  Oanada  abound  in  creeks 
and  rivers,  even  where  small  lakes  are  absent 
7-Aftflr  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  one  of 
its  tributaries,  is  the  largest  river  in  Oanada. 
HsTing  its  embouchure  at  the  npper  extremity 
*Qf  the  island  of  Kontreid,  it  has  a  N.  W.  di- 
nctiQnfQradi8tanoe<tf  between  600  and  700  m. ; 
pfficial  estimates,  which  aim  at  precision,  make 
it680m.    It  drains,  in  its  oourse,  by  the  aid  of 
^nbntaries,  an  area  of  from  70,000  to  80,000 
sq.  m.   This  valley  forms  the  most  extenave 
pioe-prodnoing  region  in  the  province;   the 
supplies  being  so  extemdve  as  to  be  practically 
uezhaostible.    Lumberers  had  penetrated  as 
^  up  the  stream  as  Lake  Temisoaming^  in  1846. 
^0  the  K  its  tributaries  are  separ^^  by  a 
^  from  those  of  the  Saguenay,  with  which 
^  the  St  Manrioe  it  heads  hi  the  height  of 
bod  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  St  Law- 


rence from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Lake  de 
Quinze  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  source  of 
these  rivers,  a  supposition  which  rests  mainly 
on  the  information  and  birch  bark  charts  of  the 
Indians.  There  can  be  no  doubtJiowever,  that 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company 
must  be  personally  in  possession  of  the  facts 
regarding  the  exact  location  of  the  source  of  the 
Ottawa.  In  the  first  250  m.  from  its  head 
waters  to  Lake  Temisoaming,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  several  tributary  streams.  Its  width 
is  most  irregular,  and  in  man  v  of  its  links  the 
river  is  lost  in  lakes  through  which  it  runs. 
In  one  place,  for  a  length  of  40  m.,  it  has  an 
irregnw  width  of  from  1  to  10  m. ;  in  another 
stretch  of  50  m.,  it  expands  into  an  average 
width  of  5  or  6  m. ;  in  another  Imk  of  80  m.,  it 
has  a  width  of  from  2  to  10  m. ;  agfun,  for  a 
distance  of  45  m.,  it  has  a  varying  width  of 
from  2  to  12  m.  One  of  its  most  extensive 
links.  Lake  Temiscaming,  with  a  length  of  67  m., 
tapers  off  from  a  width  of  6  m.  to  600  yards. ; 
having  at  another  point  a  width  of  only  200 
yard^  and  at  a  third  is  reduced  to  the  same 
width  by  the  occurrence  of  an  island.  Again, 
for  17  m.,  the  width  is  from  i  to  |  mile. 
Along  its  course,  the  Ottawa  presents  manv 
portages,  where  the  waters  contract  to  a  width 
of  40  or  50  yards,  and  are  precipitated  over 
rocks,  sometimes  forming  beiautifhl  cascades. 
Below  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  Bividre  du  Moine 
is  its  largest  tributary ;  following  its  course, 
it  has  a  length  of  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mattawa,  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  con- 
nected by  short  narrow  streams.  The  further 
extremity  of  that  forming  the  smnmit  level  of 
the  chain,  indifferently  called  Trout  or  Turtle 
li^e,  approaohes  within  8  m.  of  Lake  Nipissing. 
The  Ottawa  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 
stretches,  by  the  construction  of  canals  to  over- 
come falls  or  rapids,  a  considerable  distance 
above  Ottawa  city  Qate  Bytown).  An  opinion 
prevails  in  Oanada  that  the  Ottawa  river  and 
the  Georgian  bay  will  one  day  be  united,  by 
o«.nftlling  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  divides 
a  principal  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake 
mpissing,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Ottawa  and  French  rivers.  With  this  view, 
the  Oanadian  government  has  undertaken  a 
survey  of  the  whole  line  of  water.  The  Gati- 
neau,  which  empties  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa 
cify,  is  one  of  the  laigest  tributaries  of  the 
Ottawa.    If  the  Ottawa  is  sometimes  swelled 

3 >  in  the  lakes  which  it  traverses,  the  French 
ver  consists  of  little  else  than  a  continuous 
chain  of  long,  narrow  lakes,  riun^  by  gentle 
elevations  one  above  another,  havmg  for  con- 
necting links  short  rapids  or  £aUs.  Through 
this  IsKe-encumbered  river  the  waters  of  Lake 
Nipissing  glide  mto  the  Georgian  bay.  there 
being  a  fan  of  69  feet  in  the  distance  01  59  m. 
Lake  Nipissing,  which  has  Men  8  feet  9  inches 
below  its  ancient  level,  has  an  elevation  of  647 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Three  Bivers, 
the  highest  point  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  which 
the  tide  is  pereeptible.    Th^  Upper  Trent  lake^ 
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a  leading  tribatary  of  the  Ottawa,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  25  feet  above  Lake  NipiaBing,  within 
8  m.  of  which  its  nearest  border  is  ritnated. 
Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  a  navigate  passage 
the  whole  distance  from  the  outlet  of  &e  Ot* 
tawa  to  the  Georgian  bay  throogh  Lake 
Nipissing  and  the  French  river,  an  elevation 
of  672  feet  woold  have  to  be  overcome  in 
the  ascent  to  the  Upper  Tront  lake,  and 
thence  to  Georgian  bay  a  fall  of  94  feet; 
making  a  total  lockage  of  766  feet—The  French 
river  has  4  known  distinct  outlets  in  the  K  E. 
part  of  Georgian  bay,  the  widest  apart  of  which 
are  separated  by  a  distance  of  14  or  15  in«,  and 
the  Indians  allege  that  there  la  another  to  the 
W.  Along  its  whole  length,  except  about  10 
ra.  of  the  upper  portion  near  Lake  Nipissing,  it 
has  2  channels,  separated  at  some  points  by  an 
interval  of  8  or  4  m.  The  occurrence  of  islands 
in  the  lake-links  of  this  river  often  contracts 
the  diannel  to  a  few  yards*  width.  From  its 
outlets,  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  N.E., 
but  its  course  is  subject  to  considerable  irreg- 
ularities, beii^  sometimes  in  the  N.  channel 
nearly  dueW.,  and  at  others  neariy  due  S. 
Both  channels  are  intorupted  by  ri^ids  and 
falls,  rendering  necessary  in  the  ascent  of  the 
8.  channd  7  portages ;  the  ascent  of  the  K. 
channel  is  less  difficult,  and  in  the  descent  only 
S  portages  are  necessary  in  either  channel. — 
The  8d  great  navigable  river  of  Canada  is  the 
8aguenay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  an- 
cient port  of  Tadousac.  which  had  become 
noted  in  Europe  before  tne  foundation  of  Que- 
bec. As  it  lies  fhrther  down  the  St  Lawrence 
than  Quebec,  it  was,  for  some  time  after  the 
discovery  of  the  country,  often  visited  by 
French  vessels,  which  did  not  ascend  as  far  as 
Quebec.  The  river  has  an  average  widtb  of 
about  i  of  a  mileu  with  high  precipitous  banks 
presenting,  with  the  tall  figures  and  dim  shadows 
of  the  succession  of  mountains  which  extend  as 
far  as  the  range  of  vision  sweeps,  a  picture 
offfrand,  desolate,  and  rugged  beauty.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  the  line  as  far  as  Ohiooutim], 
a  distance  of  75  m.  At  this  point,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  are  nearly  as  great  as  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  with  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  St  Maurice,  which  M\a  into  the  St  Law- 
rence on  the  K,  at  Tluree  Rivers,  has  been  sur- 
veved  a  distance  of  880  m.  It  is  navigable  for 
a  few  miles  at  its  mouth ;  after  whidi  the  navi- 
gation is  interrupted  asiisr  as  Grand  Piles,  a 
distance  of  44  m.  fi^m  ita  embouchure;  then 
there  is  another  navigable  stretch  of  75  m.,  on 
which  a  steamer  runs.  Lumbering  operati<m8 
have  been  carried  up  this  river  a  distance  of 
150  m. ;  and  fw  this  purpose  its  tributaries  have 
been  explored  and  surveyed  through  an  area  of 
over  14,000  sq.  m.  The  valley  drained  by  this 
river  is  as  larae  as  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  and 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  as  much  arable  land 
as  that  country.  Extensive  elides  and  booms 
have  been  constructed  by  the  government  for 
the  convenience  of  the  lumber  trade.  The 
Setsiamite  or  Bershnis  river^  situated  below 


the  Saguenay,  is  another  large  tributary  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  flowing  from  the  N.;  thought 
navkable  stream,  no  larger  craft  thaa  canoes 
are  found  upon  ita  waters,  i  The  Ridean  river, 
which  fiallB  into  Lake  Ontario  at  KingstoD, 
running  in  an  inverse  direction  to  the  Bt  Lsw- 
renoe,  from  whieh,  near  its  mouth,  it  is  divided 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  was  made  aavigable 
for  military  purposes,  as  far  as  Ottawa  city,  br 
the  supplementarv  aid  of  the  Bidean  caiuL 
The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  cost   about  $7,500,000.    Tbls 
oanal  has  long  nnce  fallen  into  ahnost  absolute 
dirase ;  and  has  reoendy  been  convey^  to  the 
Canadian  government,  who  would  not  have 
oonsented  to  assume  the  burden  c^  itsmiuoteB- 
ance,  if  they  had  not  rec^ved  as  an  eqaivaleDt 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  ordinance  land&- 
Tbe  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  though  v^ 
wat^^  by  a  profhsion  of  small  streams,  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  navigable  rive& 
The  Thames,  which  fiiUs  into  Lake  St  Clur, 
is  navigable  for  propellers  as  flv  as  GhatliAm,  i 
distaneeofSOm.    The  Grand  river,  which  fallfi 
into  Lake  Erie,  has  by  artificial  aids  been  ren- 
dered navigable  for  small  craft  as  &r  as  Brast- 
ford.  Lake  Simcoe,  marked  on  ddFreDohnaps 
Lao  Toronto,  lies  nearly  due  K.  of  Toronto,  aod 
may  be  said  to  form  the  £.  limit  of  the  pen- 
insula.   It  has  a  length  of  40  and  a  breadth  of 
80  m.,  with  an  average  depth  of  1S5  feet  It  is 
divided  by  a  strait  from  Lake  OonohichiDgoa 
the  N.,  and  is  connected  by  means  of  the  riv^ 
Severn  with   Georgiaa   bay.     The  principal 
rivers  which  M  into  Lake  Huron  on  the  K.  are 
the  Thessalon,  the  lOaaisaga,  the  Serpent,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  White  Fish  rivers.    Their 
mouths  range  from  15  to  80  m.  apart.   Of  the 
6,  the  Spanish  river  is  the  largest;  it  is  the 
only  one  that  is  navigable,  and  even  it  is  not 
capable  of  floating  craft  drawing  more  than  e 
feet;  by  such  vessels  it  is  navigaUe  ^^' 
The  White  Fish  river  oonsists  of  little  else  than 
a  series  of  lakes.   Its  upper  waters  have  an  ele- 
vation of  775.55  feet  above  the  sea.    TheMu*; 
koka  has  2  outlets,  if  not  more ;  it  traverses  < 
lakes  in  its  course,  and  has  8  fer  its  headwa- 
ters, which  have  an  elevation  of  1,405.85  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  8ea.-*The  pro?iDce  is 
traversed,  in  its  entire  length,  by  a  mountain 
chain  which  divides  the  country  into  2  grw 
basins,  the  N.  and  the  S.  basin,  of  whieh  the 
former  is  the  more  oonsiderable  in  the  lowff ' 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  less  extensive  be- 
fore the  W.  frontier  is  approached.  Thiarangc^ 
to  whieh  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  moontains 
has  been  ^ven,  runs  alone  the  N.  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  near  its  margin,  from  the 
Labrador  coast  to  Gape  Toorment,  near  Qaebec 
From  this  point,  the  range  reoedee  N^  rmm 
60  m.  behind  Quebec,  and  80  m.  behind  Mon- 
treal   Thence,  following  Oie  fine  (^  the  OtUv« 
for  a  distance  of  150  m.  from  Kontieal,  » 
crosses   that  river  at  Lae   du  Chat;  then 
taking  the  opposite  direction  it  retoms  S.  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  bek>w  the  point  at 
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wUoh  Lake  Ontario  ^aoharges  iii  ynit/en  into 
that  rirer.  From  this  pointy  it  rnns  in  ft 
K.  ¥.  direofctoa  to  the  8.  E.  eAremity  of 
OwppukhtLj;  then  fonning  the  Kahore  of  that 
laj,  It  paaNS  bejcmd  to  kt  47°  N. ;  whence, 
taking  a  W,  direotion,  it  paasee  Lake  Superior, 
and  rnns  in  a  N.  W.  direotion  to  the  Polar  sea. 
Tbii  range  eroaaes  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
point  where  it  retoms  to  it  after  oroaang  the 
Ottawa ;  and  the  Thousand  lalanda,  which  were 
stad  tbe  former  riter,  may  poasihly  he  ocmsid- 
ered  as  so  manj  ci  its  firagments.  Between 
tiiifl  point  and  Lake  Ofaamplain,  it  oomprises 
the  Adirondac  moontains.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  8t  lAwrenoe.  commencing  near  the  E. 
extremity  at  Gai^  is  another  range  ot  mom^ 
tabu,  conriderahly  broken,  mnning  paraUel 
with  the  riter,  and  paasing,  higher  up  uirondii 
tbe  Green  monntainB  of  Vermont,  into  the 
higher  range  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  divide 
the  vatera  dT  the  Ohio  from  those  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. On  the  rirer  OlMtte,  one  of  the  peaks  has 
an  eteration  of  8^768  feet,  and  a  spring  babbles 
out  witfam  a  short  distance  of  tbe  snmmit  At 
flome  pointa  the  mountains  rise  to  an  elevation 
ef  %m  feet,  dose  to  the  banks  ci  this  river. 
IVom  th»  point  Notre  Dame  range  is  distant 
hat  12  m^  and  from  the  most  elevated  peak  it 
presents  a  wild  conftulon  of  mountains  cut  by 
raTinea,  tfarongti  which  the  waters  of  numerous 
lakes  and  springs  tumble  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Lanrentian  series  of  mountainfl^  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  at  some  pdnts 
an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  This 
eZevation  is  attained  between  Queibec  and  Lake 
St  John;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the 
rirera,  innindifig  tiie  Jacques  Oartier,  are  8,000 
feet  above  the  level  iji  the  St  Lawrence,  and  in 
general  the  range  ia  much  lower.  The  hei^t 
of  hind  iHkioh  divides  the  confiuents  of  the  St 
lavrenoe  fit>m  those  of  Hudson's  bay,  is  fiar 
from  presenting  a  oontinuous  mountahi  ranm 
as  waa  until  reoently  supposed.  It  consiats,  ror 
the  moat  part,  of  a  ridge  of  table  land,  on  which 
the  soorae  of  the^waters  which  run  N.  and  8. 
mteriock  and  overlap  one  another,  sometimes 
for  considerable  distances.  At  some  pdnts  the 
heights  have  now  been  ascertained  by  actual 
snrrey.  At  Portage  dn  Prairie,  above  Lake 
Soperior,  the  elevation  is  1,498  feet  over  the 
ML  of  the  sea*  The  ridge  decreaaea  in  height 
eastward.  -The  highest  pomt  in  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Canada,  along  the  linoof  toe  Great 
Veatem  railroad,  is  about  TOO  feet  above  Lake 
Ontaria  A  line  surveyed  on  the  plateau  of 
Lake  Erie  shows  an  elevation  of  only  200  feet, 
at  the  highest  pomt,  over  Lake  Ojitaria — ^Be** 
^  tbe  great  TaOeys  w)kieh  lie  to  the  N.  and 
the  &  of  tiie  Laurentian  series  of  mountains, 
there  are  several  transverse  valleys,  formed  by 
riTen  ibwing  into  the  St  Lawrence  on  the  N. 
fide,  such  as  ttie  Saguenay,  the  St.  Maurice, 
ttdtiie  Ottawa.  The  Saguenay,  for  some  (K> 
m^  is  a  walled  river,  and  presents  no  valky 
till  the  points  of  Grand  bay  and  Ohicouiimi  are 
nMhed;  tat  witii  tiie  St  Maurioe  \%  ia  diflbi^ 


ent-— The  rock-fortnatbns  present  in  Canada 
comprise  representatives  of  tiie  azoic  and  lower 
pal8M>2oic  diviMons,  with  the  drift  deposit,  and 
some  emoted  masses  of  granitic  and  trappean 
rooks.— Asoto  IbrmatioM,  These,  in  an  ascend- 
ing order,  comprise  the  Lanrentian  and  the  Hu- 
ronian  rocks  of  Canadian  geologists.  The  Lan- 
rentian series  of  crystalline  rooks  constitutes 
the  oldest  formation  met  with  in  Canada.  It 
consists  diiefly  of  micaoeons  and  homblendio 
gneiss,  with  subordinate  strata  of  compact  feld- 
spar,  mica,  and  talc  schist,  quartzite,  crystalline 
lunestone,  and  dolomite.  These  are  considered 
to  be  ancient  sedimentary  beds,  rendered  crys- 
talline by  metamorphio  action*  They  contain 
various  accidental  minerals,  as  garnet,  tour- 
maline, angite,  &c«,  and  valuable  iron  ores. 
Here  and  there,  intrusive  masses  of  granite  oc- 
cur among  the  series.  The  general  direction 
of  this  fennation  has  been  already  stated ;  and 
it  only  remains  to  add  that,  at  a  point  W.  of 
French  river,  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Huronian 
formation.  It  appears  again  on  the  £.  and  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  stretches  far  up  to 
the  N.  and  W.  It  thus  occupies  by  furthe  larger 
portion  of  the  province.  Thisfermation,haymg 
a  general  N.  W .  and  S.  E.  direction  as  already 
stated,  divides  the  province  into  two  great 
basins— 4he  S.  and  tne  K.  basin.  These  Lao- 
rentiaa  rocks  are  chiefly  of  importance  in 
an  economic  p<mit  of  view,  from  the  large  and 
valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  (principally  the  mag- 
netic oxide)  which  they  contun,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  townah^  of  Belmont,  Madoc,  and 
Hull.  At  McNab  on  the  Ottawa,  also,  and  other 
places,  red  iron  ore  ia  met  with;  and  among  the 
other. economic  substances  of  this  formation, 
we  may  dte  the  marbles  of  Amprior  and  Gren- 
viUe,  the  large  mica  plates  of  the  latter  localitv, 
and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  of  LansdowncL  Bath-- 
nrst^  and  McNaK  As  a  general  rule,  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  the  Laurentian  rodcs  prevail 
jure  ill  adapted  for  agricultural  occupation.  Fer- 
tile sc^  can  only  he  expected  to  occur  in  asso- 
<siation  with  the  beds  of  crystidline  limestone  or 
decomposing  feldspar,  belonging  to  the  seriea. 
Overlying  the  Lanrentian  formation  along  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  many  parts  of  Lake 
Superior,  various  slates,  sandstottes.  and  con- 
glomerates occur,  with  a  few  bands  of  limestone, 
and  thick  intercalated  beds  of  trap.  To  these 
rocks,  coHectivdy,  Sir  William  E.  Logan  has  ap- 
plied the  name  of  the  Huronian  series.  Their  en- 
tire thickness  amounts  in  places  to  about  12,000 
feet  Numerous  trap  dikea^  beside  the  interca- 
lated massea  of  trap  already  mentioned,  traverse 
these  rocks  at  many  localities.  The  whole  fov^ 
motion  is  eminentiy  copper-bearing.  Native 
copper  ia  found  in  i^  about  Lake  Superior;  but 
the  chief  metalliferous  deposits  occur  on  Lake 
Huron  (Bruce  mines,  Wallace  mines,  &c.),  and 
fbmish  copper  pyrites,  purple  copper  pyrites^ 
and  sulphide  of  copper,  in  great  abundance.-— 
FakBOBoie  IbrmaHanB.  Griat  Southtm  Barin. 
It  has  hew  stated  above  that  the  prindpal  wa- 
toMhed  or  hi^  land  of  theXaureptian  distrioti 
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rnnning  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction, 
divides  the  province  into  2  great  basins,  the  S. 
and  the  N.  basin.  Sir  William  K  Locnm  has 
shown  that  the  palieozoio  rooks  of  the  S.  basin 
admit  of  being  divided  naturally  into  2  subordi- 
nate basins,  by  an  anticlinal  axis  which  mns  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  Lake  Ohamplain, 
and  strikes  the  St  Lawrence  a  little  below  Qne- 
bec.  The  strata  W.  of  this  line  offer  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  tiiose  on  the  other  or  £.  side.  They 
are  nearly  horixontaL  and  follow  one  another 
conformably  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
sUnrian,  and  from  these  latter  to  the  De- 
vonian series.  In  the  K  basin,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  and  are 
rendered  crystalline  in  many  places  by  met- 
amorphio  agency.  Bedde  which,  there  is  a 
want  of  conformability  between  the  lower 
and  the  upper  Silurians;  and  also,  as  occur- 
ring in  Gasp^,  between  the  Devonian  and 
the  carboniferous  strata. — The  Watem  Ba»in, 
The  rock  groups  of  this  basin  comprise  the 
lower  and  upper  Silurians,  and,  in  the  western 
peninsula,  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Devonian 
formation.  In  an  ascending  order  wo  have,  first 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  t£e  lowest  of  the  fos- 
dliferous  rocks;  then  the  calclferous  sand  rock; 
the  Gluu^  limestone;  the  bird's-eye.  Black  riv- 
er, and  Trenton  limestones;  the  bituminous 
slaty  strata  called  the  Utica  schist;  and  the 
series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  subordi- 
nate limestone  beds,  termed,  collectively,  the 
Hudson  river  group.  These  form  the  lower 
Silurians,  developed  chiefly  alonff  the  St  Law- 
rence, from  a  short  distance  below  Quebec, 
around  the  river  Ottawa,  and  in  the  country 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  bay.  The 
Ttenton  limestone  covers  the  widest  area, 
and  is  of  the  most  importance.  The  upper 
Silurians  begin  with  the  Medina  sandstone, 
which  sweeps  from  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  a  thin  band,  by  Queenstown,  Ham- 
ilton, &c.,  to  the  W.  of  Owen  sound.  This 
is  followed,  still  further  to  the  W.,  by  the 
Clinton  and  Niagara  group  of  shales  and  lime- 
stones. Next  comes  the  Onondaga  group,  stUl 
to  the  W.,  with  ita  valuable  gypsum  deposits. 
Then  follows  the  conohiferons  limestone,  occu- 
pying a  large  portion  of  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  an  equally  large  portion  of  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  This  doses  the  Silurian  series. 
Of  the  succeedinff  Devonian  rocks  one  division, 
that  of  the  Hamuton  shales,  a  series  of  bitumi- 
nous slaty  rocks,  is  alone  developed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  western  Oanada.  It  covers  a  broad  area 
in  the  counties  of  Lambton^  Ifiddlesex,  Essex, 
and  Kent  Here  and  there  it  has  been  found 
to  underlie  small  patches  of  the  Ohemung  and 
Portage  group,  so  largely  developed  in  the  ad- 
jacent peninsula  of  Michigan.  Most  of  these 
rocks  yield  good  building  materials.  Litho- 
graphic stone  also  occurs  in  the  Ohazy  limestone, 
especnally  around  Marmora ;  and  &e  same  di- 
vision has  likewise  furnished  some  good  marble. 
The  Trenton  limestone  has  also  yielded  marble 
of  excellent  quality.    From  tiio  Niagara  group' 


the  well-knoWn  Thorold  cement  b  obtained, 
and  Iftrgei  quantities  of  gypsum  are  exported 
into  the  Slates,  from  Cayusa,  Oneida,  and  other 
townships  situated  upon  the  OaoncU^  group 
of  rocks,    finally,  in  the  Devonian  rods  of 
Enniskillen,  dec,  many  petroleum  springs  oc- 
cur, and  also  some  valuable  deponts  of  asphal- 
turn. — The  Eoitem  Basin.    In  the  ares  E.  of 
the  anticlinal  axis  alreadv  alluded  to^  the  rod 
divisions  comprise  the  Trenton  limestone,  the 
Hudson  river  group,  and  a  series  of  qnartxose 
sandstones  and  red  and  green  shales,  Imownbjr 
the  name  of  the  SiUery  group.    This  group  hu 
not  been  recognized  in  the  W.  portion  of  the 
province.    In  the  £.  it  forms  almost  the  entire 
line  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is 
succeeded  unoonformably  in  Gasp6  hj  npp» 
Silurian  limestones,  followed  by  an  enormou 
thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales  belonging  to 
the  Devonian  formation.    On  these  Devonisn 
rocks,  also  in  unconformable  stratification,  rest 
about  8,000  feet  of  coarse  sandstones,  repre- 
senting the  lower  portion  of  the  carboniferoQs 
group.    More  inlimd,  as  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships, many  of  the  beds  belonging  to  the  Had- 
0on  river  and  Sillery  groups  have  undergone 
remarkable  alterations.     'Diey  are  converted 
into  micaceous,  chloritio,  and  taloose  schists, 
and  also  into  serpentines  and  various  feldspath- 
ic  and  homblendto  rocks.     The  more  impor- 
tant economic  minerals  of  this  metamorDhic 
region  comprise  chiefly  the  iron  ores  of  Bolton 
and  Brome ;  the  60  feet  bed  of  magnetic  sod 
titaniferous  iron  ore  of  Beauce  and  Yaadrenil; 
the  chromic  iron  ore  of  Bolton  and  Ham;  the 
argentiferous  copper  pyrites  of  Upton ;  the  s^ 
gentiferous  galena  of  the  Ohaudi^  valley;  and 
native  gold,  diffused  over  a  wide  area.   Mag- 
nesite,  fine  marble,  date,  &c.,  occur  also  in  the 
district.    In  this  region,  likewise,  and  extend- 
ing into  the  western  basin,  are  many  erupted 
masses  of  igneons  rock,  forming  the  piotureaqoe 
mountains  of  Yamaska,  SheflBoro,  Brome,  BeioNJ, 
Montreal,  dec. — ThsDr^ft  andAUwialF9m(h 
tiaru.    Thick  deposits  of  day  and  sand,  with 
boulders  or  transported  masses  of  gneissud  and 
other  rocks,  cover  the  formations  of  both  the 
eastern  and  western  basins  in  most  parts  of  the 
province.    These  deposits J[)elong  to  the  tnuui- 
tional  period  between  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  epoch. 
They  contain  some  valuable   economic  sob- 
stances,  chiefly  beds  of  bog  iron  ore,  as  in  the 
Three  Rivers  district,  and  in  the  coonty  of 
Korfolk,  on  Lake  Erie;  likewise,  shell martf 
and  peat    The  days  of  London,  Toronto,  Oo- 
bouig,  King^n,  and  other  places  yield,  ^ 
good  white  hnciks.'-T he  Northern  JSatin,  Tma 
basin,  as  already  stated,  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
high  land  or  water-shed  whidi  traverses  the 
Laurentian  district  in  a  general  N.  W.  direo* 
tion.    Its  geology  is  atill  very  obscure.   The 
formations  known  to  ocour  within  its  area 
comprise  the  Laurentian  series,  the  Haioma& 
rocks,  and  the  upper  Silurians.     The  Iowa 
Silurian  system  hais  not  yet  been  reoogniswi 
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henoe  tiie  iolbrenee  of  Sir  William  £.  Logan, 
that  the  bigh  range  of  Lanrentian  conntrj,  from 
the  ooist  of  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  ibrms 
the  K.  limita  of  the  lower  silnrian  sea. — ^The 
total  amoDDt  of  public  lands  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
eminent,  is  alwnt  175,000,000  acres,  of  which 
a  little  OTer  6,000,000  acres  have  been  snrvey- 
ed.  Knch  of  the  remainder  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly explored.  The  qaantitj  of  lands  in 
the  hands  of  private  indiTidnals  is  over  84,000^- 
000  acres.  The  crown  land  d^artment  esti- 
mates the  extent  of  the  area  drained  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  its  tribntsiries  at  210,441,- 
625  acres.  The  territorial  extent  of  Lower 
Canada  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  former  comprising  184,412,800 
acres,  uid  the  latter,  within  the  water-shed  of 
the  St  Lawrenoe  and  the  lakes,  77,606,400 
acresL  These  figores,  thoogh  offidal,  are  neces- 
sariij  onlj  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for 
piecise  aocoracj'  most  be  impossible  so  long  as 
the  N.  boondary  of  the  province  is  undeter- 
mined. The  undisposed  of  survejed  lands  of 
the  crown  in  Lower  Canada  lie  chiefly  in  the 
TaDey  of  the  Saguenay ,  in  the  rear  of  the  seign- 
iories^ on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries,  and 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
settled  seignories  and  the  line  which  divides 
the  province  from  New  Brunswick  and  the 
state  of  Kaine.  A  small  portion  also  remains 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  known  as 
the  Eastern  Townships.  The  unsold  surveyed 
hods  of  Upper  Canada  lie  principally  in  what 
18  sometimes  called  central  Oanada,  in  rear  of 
the  frontier  settlements  on  Lake  Ontario,  and 
between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian 
haj,  and  N.  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
The  western  peninsula,  which  for  a  consid- 
erable time  abeorbed  almost  all  the  immi- 
gration the  country  received,  is  now  held 
ahnost  entirely  by  private  individuals.  With 
ap  excellent  soil,  well  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  every  land  of  grain,  and  growing 
wheat  in  great  abundance,  it  presents  scarcely 
my  waste,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is 
already  under  cultivation.  It  has  been  justly 
fBgarded  as  the  garden  of  Oanada;  the  good 
infloenoe  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water 
Ittnonoizing  with  the  natural  richness  of  the 
aoQ*  The  uae  of  settlements  extends  from  the 
rirer  St  Anne,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Law- 
reoce,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  E.  shore  of 
lake  Huron  proper.  The  valley  of  the  St  Law- 
nnoe,  bdag  most  accessible,  was  naturally  first 
Kttled ;  and  ujitil  the  conquest  of  the  country 
h7  the  English^  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  set- 
tlements  of  the  Frenoh  were  principally  con- 
i^ed  to  the  banks  of  that  river;  the  banka 
^  the  Detroit  formed  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion. On  the  St  Lawrence,  the  subdivision  of 
the  land  has  been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent 
to  in  meet  oountries  of  Europe— to  a  far 
pater  extent  than  in  England;  and  the  result 
is,  that  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  banks  of  the 
riT«r  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 


village,  the  bright-tinned  spires  of  the  Oatholic 
churches  rising  above  the  white  houses  and 
glistening  in  the  sun,  at  regular  and  not  distant 
intervals.  Since  the  conquest,  partly  from  an- 
tipathy of  race  which  shrunk  nrom  a  contact 
with  uie  original  French  colonists,  and  partly 
because  the  umds  along  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the 
upper  peninsula  invited  settlement  by  their 
superior  fertility  and  a  less  rigorous  dimate, 
the  new  bands  of  English  colonists  who  follow- 
ed in  the  footsteps  of  Wolfe  wended  their  way 
westward.  These  causes  have  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  influence  the  immigrant  population ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  while  the  western  penin- 
sula is  all  taken  up,  the  fine  valley  of  the  St 
Maurice,  with  its  8,500,000  fertile  acres, 
with  the  exception  of  the  devastations  of  the 
lumberer,  was,  until  the  last  few  years,  left  to 
its  ori£^al  barbarism.  Below  Kingston,  very 
little  autumn  wheat  is  sown,  the  climate  being  \ 
unsuited  to  its  production,  and  spring  wheat 
almost  exclusively  prevails.  Attempts^  not  en- 
tirely unsuocessfbl,  have  been  made  to  grow 
autumn  wheat  in  the  valley  of  the  Saguenay,  at 
Ohicoutimi  ;  but  they  prove  nothing.  On  the 
Esconmains  river,  below  the  Saguenay,  good 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been  raised. 
Similar  experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
success,  in  the  coun^  of  Ohicoutimi,  nearly  as 
far  N.  as  Lake  St  /ohn.  What  proportion  of 
^e  176,000,000  acres  of  crown  lands  yet  undis- 
posed of  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  comes  un- 
der the  term  arable,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
known till  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  has  been 
surveyed.  The  N.  basin  is  attracting  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  Saguenay.  The  peninsula 
of  Gasp4,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark, 
and  which  lies  advantageously  with  respect  to 
Europe,  has  been  mu<£  neglected.  The  S. 
portions  of  it  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains  of 
l^^otre  Bame.  S.  of  this  range  is  an  irregular 
plateau  of  table  land,  having  an  elevation  of 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  vaiying  in  width  from 
10  to  80  m.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  mountahis, 
the  valley  pn  the  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  is 
settled  as  far  as  the  river  St  Anne.  At  this 
river  the  range  divides ;  a  branch  running  to 
the  S.  for  some  distance,  and  then  advancing  to 
the  shore  at  Mont  Louis,  continues  E.,  its  alti- 
tude declining  lill  it  terminates  in  Oi^  Gasp6. 
The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  generally 
present  a  rich  soil,  free  fh>m  stones ;  but  the 
inequalities  of  surface  form  an  obstacle,  not  in- 
surmountable, perhaps,  to  settlement  The 
ste^ness  of  the  hill  sides,  even  where  the 
mountains  do  not  extend,  is  often  such  as  to 
put  ccdtivation  out  of  the  question.  That  por- 
tion of  the  W.  border  of  the  peninsula  which 
fronts  on  the  county  of  Bonaventnre,  presents 
a  surface  and  soil  as  favorable  for  settlement 
as  any  other  portion  of  Lower  Oanada,  where 
public  lands  are  available.  Good  crops  of  ex- 
cellent grain  can  here  be  raised  at  an  elevation 
of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it 
has  been  stated  on  official  authority  that,  with 
equal  cultivation,  tha  produce  is  20  per  cent 
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er  here  than  in  otiier  {MCrifl  of  Lower 
Wheat  raised  in  this  peninsiila  was 

i  high  enough,  at  the  Paris  exposition  in 

1855,  to  ohtain  honoiahle  mention.  The  cli* 
mate,  except  on  the  coast,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  cold  winds  and  fogs  of  the  gulf^  is  every  way 
as  fiftvorable  as  at  Quebec,  and  the  winter  mild- 
er. Above  the  Bestigouch^,  there  are  abont  110 
m.  of  coast  nnsnrveyed.  &qnattershave  spread 
tiiemselves  over  i  of  the  distance.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this, 
peninsula  are  engaged  in  fishing;  they  confine 
themselves  prindptuly  to  the  wore,  the  deep 
sea  and  mackerel  fisheries  being  abandoned  to 
American  enterprise. — Of  the  mterior  of  the 
county  of  Tadousao,  which  extends  on  the  K. 
bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  £.  boun- 
dary of  the  province  to  the  6aguenay  river,  a 
distance,  following  the  coast  line,  of  abont 
600  m.,  but  little  is  known.  It  covers  an  area 
about  twice  as  large  as  Scotland.  Its  features 
are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  it  is  watered  by 
large  rivers,  and  in  some  places  bears  an 
abundance  of  pine  lamber ;  the  latter  fact  af- 
fording evidence  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
grain.  Over  Ihe  greater  pait  of  this  extensive 
region,  the  Esquimaux  is  supreme.  Hunters 
teU  of  a  hard-wood  region  bordering  on  the 
Saguenay  country. — ^The  valley  of  tne  river 
Saguenay  covers  an  area  of  27,000  sq.  m.,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  over  8,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  lying  chiefly  in  tiie  K  interior 
baon  which  has  Lake  St  John  for  its  centre ;  it 
is  known  as  the  upper  Saguenay.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  fogs  and  cold  winds  of  the  golf 
by  the  mountains  of  St  Kai^saerite  and 
other  high  lands.  To  the  S.  the  range  of 
Laurentian  mountains^  rising  in  places  to  an 
unusual  height,  renders  the  country,  to  titie 
width  of  from  50  to  80  m.,  almost  valueless, 
and  until  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  were  followed, 
it  was  almost  utterly  inaccessible.  A  practi- 
cable line  of  road  has.  however,  at  length  been 
fotmd.  Protected  by  the  high  mountain 
ranses,  the  valleys  and  table  lands  enioy  a 
milder  climate  than  the  settlements  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  2^  further  S.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
8t  John,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  lesa  severe 
than  at  Quebec.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  how 
far  K  in  the  interior  valleys  successful  cnltivar 
tion  is  possible.  Almost  every  description  of 
agricultural  produce  has  been  grown  in  the 
neighborhooa  of  Lake  St  John.  The  Sag- 
uenay, to  which  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  directed  by  colonization  societies  in  Ix>wer 
Canada,  already  prodnces  grdn  beyond  the 
wants  of  its  population. — Oolonization  sodeties 
form  a  curious  feature  in  the  social  and  political 
economy  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are,  in  fSaety 
Joint  stock  farming  associations,  with  a  share 
capital  and  all  the  machinery  of  a  directory  and 
general  management  There  is  one  at  Quebec, 
another  at  Llslet,  and  a  8d  in  Eamouraska. 
That  of  Quebec  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  ita 
operations  the  rear  part  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
magny,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence. 


These  aasodationa  eptung  oat  of  ft*  gregariou 
character  of  the  French  Canadian  popSi^ 
Accustomed  to  a  regularly  orgaineed  sodety, 
they  have  no  taste  for  isolation,  and  whea  tbqr 
move  into  the  wilderness,  which  they  do  wii 
the  greatest  reluctance,  and  not  until  tiid  pate^ 
nal  estate  has  been  sul^ected  to  the  nunnteflt 
subdivision  which  will   afford  a  ehanoe  of 
hnmble  subsistence,  they  wish  tooairy  the  entire 
frame-work  of  the  old  society  with  them,  tbe 
regular  pariah,  the  church,  and  the  priest  being 
essential  constituents. — ^Between  the  Sagseuy 
and  Three  Rivers  very  litde  land  has  been  m^    , 
veyed,  in  the  rear  of  the  settled  seignioriei,  oa 
the  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence.    The  townships 
near  Quebec  contdn,  on  the  slopes  of  tbe  Lao- 
renlaan  range,  some  good  hard-wood  kad.  Tbe 
deep  streams  that  intersect  this  range  fonn  no 
wide  valleys,  and  there  is  little  aUnvial  soil  on 
their  banks.  Between  the  St  Maurice  and  Mon- 
treal, the  hard-wood  land  on  the  LaorentUD 
slope  becomes  lighter ;  in  the  TaUeys,  atthor 
base,    sand  and  claj  prevail,  and  there  are 
broader  alluvial  fiats  along  ihA  streaffi8.->^Flrom 
Cape  Chatte  to  Mitis,  on  the  S.  side  of  tbe 
St  Lawrence,  no  oonsidemble  quantity  of  t&* 
cant  lands  occurs.    The  reverse  is  tne  of  tbe 
country  from  the  Chandi^re  and  the  Keimebeo 
road  to  Mitis.    Within  this  stretoh  there  is  * 
tract  of  country,  between  the  rear  of  the  mtp^ 
lories  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  sootbem 
boundary  of  the  province,  200  m.  long,  and 
from   12   to  40  m.   wide.     It  contains  o?er 
1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  lands  unsold;  and  a 
laj^  quantity  still  has  yet  to  be  sorveyei 
Bemg  cut  lonmtndinally  in  the  centre  by  tbe 
monntains  of  Kotre  Dame,  which  here  rise  in 
scattered  and  detached  ^ups,  conaderalde 
portions  of  it  are  rugged  and  poor,  the  moon- 
tain  summits  sometimes  rising  over  4^000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea.  The  best  soil,  vhicb 
is  covered  with  hard-wood,  occurs  in  the  de> 
pressions  which  intervene  between thediff9rent 
elevations  of  the  series.    The  best  lands  ooonr 
along  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States. 
To  these  interior  landa  6  leading  roads  have 
been  made  by  the  government— In  the  not 
section  of  country  westward,  which  lies  be- 
tween   the    Chandidre     and    the  Biohelien 
rivers,  in  the  rear  of  the  seigBiories  on  ^ 
St  Lawrence,  and  whic^  is  known  as  tbe 
Eastern  Townships,  the  moontams  of  Nob« 
Dame  again  present  themselves  in  the  same  de- 
tached and  fragmentary  shape,  bemg  oat  tnna* 
versely  by  the  vallm  formed  by  tbe  Chan- 
didre  and  the  St  Fnam&B  rivers.   Here  m 
valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  S.  haiA, » 
about 20  m.  wide;  and  the  hiUy country,  w^ 
presents  here  and  there  summits  2,000  M 
high,  has  a  width  of  about  80  m.    To  the  & 
lies  a  valley,  paraDel  to  the  great  valley  dm 
St  Lawrence,  abont  80  m.  in  width,  drained 
by  the  Chaudi^  and  the  St  fyaocis.    It  baa 
an  advantage  over  the  valley  of  the  St  Laj- 
rence  in  point  of  position,  lying  further  N 
and  &vored  by  a  protecting  range  of  broKen 
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moimtsimrto  llie  N.  This  aeotlea  k  about  the 
ooly  point  in  Lower  Caaada  wbicli  an  English^ 
spoilaitf  population  has  occupied.  There  re- 
nuui  jess  than  1,000,000  acres  of  sunrejed 
lands  ondisposed  of,  and  a  still  less  quantity  to  be 
sorvejed.  A  considerable  number  of  squatters 
have  gone  upon  the  sarveTed  portion,  and  of 
what  is  not  sold  or  ocenpied,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  waste.  The  fleneral  character  of  the 
ooontiy  is  gently  undnlating,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  riyers,  where  there  are  extensive 
flats  of  ioferior  soiL  Some  idea  of  tlie  pic- 
toreeqne  character  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try may  be  obtuned  from  the  &ct,  that  from 
one  point,  the  summit  of  Oxford  mountain, 
which  has  an  Novation  of  oyer  4^000  feet  aboy  e 
the  St  Lawrence,  no  less  than  18  small  lakes 
can  be  aeeo.— The  valley  of  the  St  Manrice 
is  offidaUy  estinuted  to  contain  8,500,000 
acres  of  arable  land.  Situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  midway  between  the  ciUea 
of  Qnebeo  and  Montreal,  its  position  is  in  maa^ 
respectsfavorable,  commanding  readvcommum* 
cation  with  Upper  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Earope.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  value  of 
this  nne  territory  was  almost  entirely  unknown, 
both  to  the  people  and  the  government.  The 
immediate  flats  of  the  river  in  some  places  con- 
tain poor  soil;  bat  at  a  distance  of  2  or  8  mile^ 
high  ridges  of  heavily  timbered  land  present 
themselves.  In  other  places  the  banks  of  the 
riro*  are  of  the  most  fertile  soil  In  the  track 
of  the  lomberman,  the  farmer  has,  as  ijaual, 
followed;  and  good  wheat  and  other  descrip-  . 
tions  of  grain  have  been  grown.  Above  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  rise  fine  stretches  of 
tableland.  In  one  place,  a  settlement  of  14  miles 
nddenly  q>rung  np  along  a  road  opened  by  the 
government  Jiideed,  until  recendy,  one  of  the 
pat  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  settlement  in 
Lower  Canada  his  been  the  want  of  roads.  In 
(oe  part  of  the  district  in  question,  the  wooda 
^Te  been  devastated,  for  a  large  distance,  by 
fire.  Settlements  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  formed  at  several  points.  Large  rivers, 
^^  alternations  of  alluvial  and  table  land,  the 
absence  of  elevations  rising  to  the  importance 
of  moontains,  the  Laurentian  range  excepted,. 
Wvy  timber  of  which  pine  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion, are  among  the  principal  features  of  this 
exteoave  valley.  The  richest  soil  is  to  be  found 
on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
ud  ia  the  other  lower  grounds,  which  ooca- 
aonaOy  merge  into  swamp.  There  are  some 
nmooa  mineral  springs.  In  the  pine  forests, 
1)000,000  square  feet  of  red  and  wnite  pine  are 
sometimes  prepared  during  a  winter.  But 
taisbaBiuess  has  only  just  commenced,  the  ter- 
ntoiy  having  been  open  to  commerce  burely  0 
jears,--.The  great  valley  of  the  Ottawa  contains 
iiettled  population  of  not  over  120,000  souls. 
^  settlements  have  not  extended  over  80  m* 
^e  the  dty  of  Ottawa;  and  theyexist  in  the 
Proportion  of  two  to  one  on  the  8.  w .  side  of  the 
nrer.  On  the  N.  K  side  a  strip  from  4  to  6  m. 
videof  low  land,  of  good  quality,  extends  120  m. 


Iibove  the  dty  of  Ottawa.  Uris  atrip,  as  weH  as 
the  islands  d  Calumet  and  AUumette,  of  which 
the  seal  is  similar  in  quality,  lias  for  the  most 
part  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuate. 
Behind  and  above  this  strip,  the  country  be* 
comes  hilly  and  even  occasionally  mountainous. 
The  exploration  into  the  interior  has  here  been 
very  imperfect^  the  country  being  altogether 
unknown  at  a  distance  of  70  m.,  except  on 
the  rivers  Du  lievre  and  Gatmean.  It  is  de* 
scribed  as  being  in  manv  places  steep,  rocky, 
and  stony^  75  per  cent  of  it  being  unfit  for  cul* 
tivation ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  occurs 
in  such  detadied  portions  as  onlv  to  be  avaU- 
able  for  agricultural  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  surrounding  lumber  trade.  Up  the 
Gatineau  river  140  ro.,  phie  becomes  scarce  and 
then  disiqipeam  entirely.  Some  parts  of  the 
upper  valley  of  this  river  are  covered  with 
poplar  and  beech,  alternating  with  pine ;  others 
present  nothing  but  sterile  rocks  and  predpitous 
mils.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Gatineau,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  river  Dn  Lievre,  contains  excellent 
agricultural  lands.  The  settlements  on  the  Qsr 
tinean  will  soon  extend  a  distance  of  100  rxur^ 
The  extensive  district  lymg  between  the  Otta- 
wa  river  on  its  8.  W.  side,  and  the  Georgian 
bay,  is  the  one  to  which  settlement  is  now 
ddefiy  directed.  Extending  200  m.  above  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  and  having  a  base  N.  of  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Lake  Ontario  of  equal 
extent,  its  width  at  the  upper  end  is  about  100 
m.  It  contains  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  is  not 
cut  by  mountains,  and  produces  a  great  variety 
of  timber.  This  district  has  been  mstingnished 
into  white  pine  and  red  pine  and  hara  wood 
countries,  owing  to  the  providences  in  different 
pjaoes,  of  those  difierent  descriptions  of  timber. 
The  white  pine  country  lies  to  the  £.,  and  the 
red  pine  immediatdy  W.  of  it.  The  soil  of 
the  ired  pine  country  is  sandy  and  poor,  gravd- 
ly  or  stony,  with  a  nagged,  uneven,  and  rocky 
surface.  The  other  division  contains  a  mixture 
of  good  and  tolerable  land,  generally  fit  for 
agricnltoral  purposes.  Excepting  where  tracts 
01  hard  wood  land  occur  at  intervals,  the  red 
pine  country  is  pronounced,  on  offidal  authority, 
unfit  far  settlement  W.  of  these  two  divi^ 
dona  lies  the  hard  wood  country.  Among  the 
timber  which  gives  its  name  to  thte  section  are 
interq[>er8ed  bdts  of  red  pine,  the  white  having 
totally  disq>peared.  This  strip  extends  W.  at 
one  point  75  m.,  and  has  a  length  of  180  m. 
from  8.£.toN.  W.  Between  this  strip  and  the 
Georgian  bay  lies  a  bdt  of  from  20  to  80  m.  in 
breadth,  of  barren  soil,  frequently  terminating 
in  naked  rocknear  the  shores  of  the  bay.  To  the 
8.,  near  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Ottawa  frx)m  those  which  now  directly  into  the 
St  Lawrence,  bdts  of  poor,  ragged,  stony  land,, 
about  20  m.  in  width  and  unfit  for  settlement, 
occur.— Between  Lake  Il^ipisdng  and  Lake 
Opeopgo,  about  f  of  the  land  is  fit  for  culti^ 
vation;  the  timber  being  for  the  most  paz^ 
hard  wood.  This  whole  region  of  countnr 
between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian 
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bay. is  well  watered,   and  the  rivers 

much  hydraulic  power.  Altcfgether,  it  is  the 
best,  district  of  country  E.  of  Lake  Hnron 
for  agricultural  purposes.  A  railroad  to  con- 
nect the  Ottawa  with  the  Georgian  bay  has 
been  pr^ected ;  and  the  government  has  grant- 
ed a  wide  strip  of  land,  on  each  side,  toward 
its  construction.  This  grant  was  made  in  1850, 
but  the  railroad  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Quebec.  On  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Lake  Nipissing,  the  land  is  good ; 
but  on  the  French  river  it  is  rocky  and  barren. 
The  timber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  is  immense. 
During  the  9  years  from  1848  to  1856  indnnve, 
94,500,000  sq.  feet  of  white  pine  was  sent  from 
the  upper  Ottawa  to  Quebec ;  25,590,000  cubic 
feet  of  red  pine,  which  predominates  over  the 
white,  and  2,286,690  feet  of  other  timber.  The 
whole  amount  cut  during  that  period  would 
fall  little  short  of  800,000,000  feet.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  there  is  available  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ottawa  about  48,000,000  tons  of  such 
timber  as  is  now  taken  to  market,  and  about 
180,000,000  tons  of  smaller  size.  In  other 
words,  the  existing  growth,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  additions,  would  support  a 
trade  equal  to  that  now  carried  on  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come. — The  westernmost  section  of  the 
province,  comprised  within  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes^  lies  on  the  N.  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior ;  naving  a  length  of 
410  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  French  river  on 
the  £.,  to  Pigeon  river  on  the  W.  Its  uncer- 
tain breadth  is  estimated  at  160  m.,  and  its 
area  is  about  84,000  sq.  m.  Following  the  coast 
line,  the  length  is  600  m.,  of  which  150  m.  are  on 
Lake  Huron  and  the  river  Ste.  Marie,  and  420  on 
Lake  Superior.  TheN.  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
presents  a  bold,  rugged  coast,  of  which  the 
cliffs  and  eminences  vary  from  800  to  1,800 
foet  in  height.  It  presents  great  diversity  of 
scenery  in  these  varying  heights,  which  rise 
close  upon  the  margin  ofthe  lake,  deep  indentr 
ations,  sheltered  coves,  and  clusters  of  islands. 
The  harborage  presented  is  ample  for  every 
purpose.  The  timber,  consisting  chiefly  oi 
spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  birch,  popkur,  and 
cedar,  is  generaUy  of  little  commercial  value. 
Some  of  the  higher  points  are  bare  of  trees,  and 
the  land  available  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  &ta  and  valleys  at  the 
mouths  of  the  streams.  Between  the  Batchee- 
wana  and  Goulais  bays  and  the  Misdsaga,  the 
country  is  fine,  producing  hard  wood  on  the 
ridges,  and  presenting  in  we  broad,  alternating 
flats  a  deep  alluvial  soil.  Among  the  hard 
wood,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  pine  for 
building  purposes;  the  flats  are  principally 
covered  with  cedar,  tamarack,  ash,  elm,  sort 
maple,  and  birch,  except  where  small  prairies, 
bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  intervene. 
It  is  probable  that  tibis  section  of  country  will, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  settled.  The  whole  coun- 
try, where  it  has  been  surveyed  and  explored, 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Kipissing,  presents, 
among  the  rugged  and  broken  portions  that  in- 


tervene, many  extensive  vaUeys  of  ezoeDent 
land,  well  adapted  for  settlement    And  even  Id 
the  more   rugged  and  less  prolific  portion 
groves  of  fine  pine  timber  are  frequently  met, 
and  indications  of  mineral  wealth  present  them- 
selves.   The  government  surveyor,  by  whom 
this  extensive  section  of  country  has  been  trav- 
ersed,  recommends   that  settlements  shoioid 
commence  at  the  west  and  be  carried  down 
eastward.    The  finest  land  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance occurs  from  the  rear  of  tiievillaseof  Ste. 
Marie,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tiie  Bi^ee- 
wana  bay,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Munsagi 
river.    It  18  easy  of  access  from  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron  and  tiie  river  Ste.  Marie.   The  valu- 
able copper  mines  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior nave  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and 
much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  explora- 
tion before  the  extent  of  the  mineral  wealth 
can  be  known.    The  Indians  appear  to  possess 
some  secrets  regarding  the  mines;  but  they 
persistently  refuse  to  disclose  them,  having  a 
vague  fear  of  the  consequences  of  their  doiog 
BO.  as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  vroogs 
which  the  Spaniards  inflicted  on  tbdr  race  in 
South  and  Central  America  and  the  West  India 
islands,  in  compelling  them  to  perform  the 
labor  of  slaves  in  the  gold  mines,  and  dreaded 
a  similar  fate.    N.of  Lake  Huron  the  biUBooca- 
sionaUy  attain  an  elevation  of  from  400  to  700 
feet  above  the  lake.    The  snrfiices  of  thesehills 
are  generally  rounded,  but  occasioiialiy  thej 
exhibit  rugged  escarpments  with  sorfaoeaof 
naked  rock.  The  slopes  are  often  gentle,  and  the 
valleys  wide,  the  sou  of  the  latter  bong  either 
a  fine  sandy  loam  or  a  deep  deposit  oi  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  with  the  snheoil  of 
blue  clay.    The  valleys  are  sometimes  crossed 
by  ridges,  varying  in  height  from  40  to  150 
feet.    The  valley  of  the  Spanish  river  presents 
important  facilities  for  settlement;  all  the  land 
being  of  good  quality  or  bearing  a  rich  crop  of 
excdlent  pine,  for  which  a  ready  market  might 
be  found  at  Chicago  and  other  places.  Mill 
sites  for  the  manufacture  of  timber  exist  in 
abundance.— Canada  is  rich  in  fisheries;  bat  it 
is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  not  yet  he^ 
turned  to  much  account.    The  obstmctions  of 
rivers,  and  the  barbarous  methods  of  ^^ 
pursued,  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  source  of  wealth.   Latterlj 
the  government  has  devised  plans  f<Nr  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries,  and  agents  to  Wfentr 
tend  them  have  been  f^pointed.    The  n^^ 
fisheries  are  hereafter  to  be  leased,  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  dven  as 
bounties  to  the  deep  sea  fisheries^  which  the 
Canadians  have  hitherto  almost  entirely  ahjm- 
doned  to  the  French  and  the  Americana.  W 
produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  Canadian  fide 
of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  was,  m 
1867.  a  UUle  short  of  $600,000.    The  lands 
chiefly  taken  are   trout,  salmoD,  white-mb^ 
pickerel,  and  herrinff«    It  will  give  some  ideft 
of  the  abundance  of  white-fish  in  Lake  Onta- 
rio, if  we  state  the  fiwt^  recorded  on  official 
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antbofl^,  ihal47,000  of  theBe  fish  hxve  been 
taken  at  one  banl,  on  WeUington  beaoh,  in  the 
ooan^  of  Prince  Bdward.    The  salmon  flaher- 
166  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tiibntariea  have 
been  wantonly  devastated  by  netting  and 
neaiing  on  the  spawning  beds.    The  Lower 
Oaoada  enperintendent  of  fisheries  estimates 
that,  imdar  a  proper  system  of  protection,  the 
nlmon  fiahtfies  of  Lower  Oanaaa  can  be  made 
to  yield  nearly  $600,000  a  year.^The  climate, 
altboogh  sabiect  to  considerable  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  is  not  nnfavorable  to  the  success 
of  a^dltoral  operations.    All  the  cereals  are 
produeed  in  the   greatest   perfection.     The 
best  wheat-growing  district  is  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Ottada.    In  Lower  Canada  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  and  otiier  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop, 
have  prodnoed  terrible  devastation.     Id  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century,  Lower  Canada 
prodooed  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  excess 
G(  its  own  wants :  but  at  the  end  of  the  half 
centnry  such  a  cneck  had  been  given  to  the 
prodaction  of  this  cereal  that  that  section  of  the 
provinoe  was  only  producing  half  eno^h  for  the 
consumption  of  its  own  population,   for  a  peri- 
od of  10  years  the  mean  summer  temperature 
at  Toronto  was  54.51^,  ranging  from  68.90^  to 
66.81°  F.    The  mean  wi^Timnm  summer  tern- 
penrtore^  for  the   same  period,  was   86.26", 
rang^  from  81i5°  to  85.8^.    For  7  consecu- 
tive winters  the  mean  fall  of  snow,  at  the 
same  place,  was  67.2  inches;  the  2  extremes 
being  66.2  and  48  inches.    The  mean  winter 
t^peratureat  Toronto,  during  the  months  of 
I>ecember,  Jannaiy,  and  February,  is  25^  51'. 
The  great  lakes  produce  an  ameliorating  influ- 
ence on  the  climate  of  the  Upper  Canada  penin- 
sola  which  they  form,  as  is  shown  by  a  compar- 
uoQ  of  temperature  with  other  places  to  which 
their  influence  does  not  reach.    The  tenq>era-. 
tm  of  the  surfiioe  water  of  those  lakes,  never 
below  80%  is  more  frequentiy  over  88%  which  is 
7  or  8  d^rees  over  the  mean  temperature  at  To- 
ronto.  'Hie  eflbct  of  these  waters  on  the  temper- 
atoremay  bejadged  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  Ki- 
^ua  river,  Uie  winter  temperature  does  not  fall 
ov«r  2  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
AtQoebeo  the  thermometer  occasionally  falls 
30^  below  0  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to 
104'*  F.    The  Lanrentian  series  of  mountains 
forma  a  wall  of  protection  from  the  icy  winds 
of  Dayis's  strai^  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  Po- 


lar sea.  The  N.  valley  of  Canada  is  similarly 
sheltered  by  the  height  <^  land  which  divides 
the  waters  of  Hudson^s  bay  from  those  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  cold  winds  of  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  are  broken  by  the  mountoins 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  upper  Saguenay  the 
frost  does  not  ii\jure  vegetation  till  the  middle 
of  October,  and  at  Ohicoutimi  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  plough  as  late  as  Nov.  12.  On  the 
Bat  river,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as^''  below 
0 ;  but  even  there  the  heat  of  summer  causes  grain 
to  come  easily  to  perfection.  At  the  Hudson's 
Bay  post  on  Lake  Temisoamlng,  the  temperature 
at  noon,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  was  found  to  be  70J J,  72i|,  91,^,  in 
the  only  year,  except  one,  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  In  the  other  year,  it  was  in  the 
same  months,  69f||,  76^,,  76ff.  In  Dec,  Jan., 
and  Feb..  the  mean  temperature  at  noon  was 
2flA,  12||,  28A,  in  one  vear,  and  19^,  17ff, 
24}}.  in  the  other.  This  lake  is  680  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peach,  though  not 
extensively  cultivated,  thrives  tolerably  well  in 
^per  Canada ;  and  the  results  of  some  limited 
efforts  prove  that  grape  culture,  in  the  open  air, 
is  not  an  impossible  enterprise.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  grape  to 
maturity;  but  the  summer  is  hardly  long 
enough,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  unfavorable 
to  most  varieties  of  the  vine.  Since  the  time  when 
the  BecoUet  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made 
from  the  wild  grape  wine  with  which  to  perform 
the  fhnctions  of  their  holy  office,  but  littie  wine 
has  beeikmade  in  Canada;  and  when  that  was 
done  Canada  had  wider  limits  than  at  present. — 
The  last  decennial  census  wastakeninl851-%at 
which  time  the  population  was  1,842,265.  llie 
population  of  Upper  Canada  was  952,004; 
of  Lower  Canada,  890,261.  In  1857  the  popu* 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  was,  according  to  an 
estimate  beueved  to  be  accurate,  although  not 
official,  1,805,928,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada 
1,220,514^  making  the  entire  population  of  the 
province  2,526,487.-TAgriculture  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  population,  lumbering  next, 
ana  ddp-building,  measured  by  the  value  of  *the 
products,  the  8d  most  important  branch  of  in* 
austry.  The  rehitive  value  of  the  products 
exported  during  the  last  8  years,  will  best  show 
in  what  channds  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
employed : 


P'odaeeofflM  mine.. 
*         flflheri«8. 


isdnuU  and  their  prodiicti.' 
jgccitanl  prodaeto 


..         TdM  ▼mine  of  exiMvts 

^^ofik^taUtfttQBebee. 

*«iatlttd  MDOont  of  ezportai  «hort  returned  at  Inland  ports. 


QmiA  teftsl  of  exports. « 


1866. 

il*      s.  d. 

81,468  16    8 

114,960    1    0 

l,e8a,080  16  10 

898,790    0    6 

8,957,509  18    S 

119,019    6    1 

17,140  18    8 


6^996,975  11  11 
804,880  5  0 
810,868    8    4 


7,047,116    5    8 


1850. 

£       s.  d. 

41,411  18    8 

114,030  18    7 

9,604,970  15    6 

041,014  10  11 

8,748,003  17    8 

98,407    0    4 

10,799  14    4 


7,148.759  10  11 
808,209  7  6 
659,795    0    0 


1857. 

£    B.  d. 

71,617  8  0 

185,028  0  0 

2,982,500  14  9 

590,809  19  11 

9,220,700  7  0 

99.706  4  8 

80,880  0  4 


0,010,748  14  8 
845,801  0  0 
889,061  5  4 


8.011,754    4    6    *    8,751,056    0    0 
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The  great  staple  prodnct  of  Upper  Canada  is 
wheat,  of  which  the  highest  average  produce 
in  any  township  was  26  hnshels,  and  the  lowest 
6  boshels.  Esqnesing  was  highest  on  the  list. 
— The  following  is  a  statement  of  tiie  exports 
and  imports  from  1850  to  1857,  indasive: 


Tmii. 

■iporli. 

Xmporto. 

1850 

£8,990,488 
8,841,180 
8,518,998 
0,508,057 

r« 

8,011,754 
«,751,86« 

i&1.'^i.^.rin 

1851 

(>X)6/,0T 

1808 

fiv^iTK^iaa 

1858 

7,d^!t,saa 

1854 

10,I!Jg^&l 

1855 

0,l^l,M3 

1856 

10.i>WS.09iJ 

1857 

:*  N,' -  ruD 

— ^The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  inward 
from  sea  at  the  ports  of  Quebec^  Montreal^ 
Amherst,  New  Ctflisle,  Gasp6,  and  Rimonski 
was,  in  1857,  2,047;  in  1856,  1,494;  and  in 
1855, 1,168.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  in  1857  was  748,425,  and  the  number  of 


men  employed,  80,490.  Of  these  vesseb,  SM, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  477,268  tons,  wen 
from  Great  Britain;  491,withan&n;regatetaQ- 
nage  of  68,237  tons,  from  the  other  Britiah  proT- 
inces;  848,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  ^• 
902  tons,  from  the  United  States;  81^  within 
aggregate  tonnage  of  119,023  tons,  from  other 
foreign  countries.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  outward  in  1857  was  1,848;  in  1866, 
1,632;  and  in  1855, 1,219.  A  line  of  ooeaa 
steamers,  subsidized  by  the  Canadisn  goYem- 
ment,  runs  fortnightlj  between  Liverpool  aod 
Montreal,  during  the  summer ;  Portland  being 
their  western  Atlantio  port  during  winter. 
This  line  will  shortly  be  a  weekly  one.  In 
point  of  speed,  it  has  beaten  the  other  linei 
The  Leviathan  is  to  run  to  Porthmd,  He^in 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  railroed  of 
Canada.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  ^ 
Canadian  and  American  tonnage  engaged  in 
tJie  inland  navigation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  1857: 


DTWABD. 

OUTWAXD. 

TOTILS. 

CMiadiMU 

AiMrieao. 

OuiMlkn. 

▲nMricM. 

iDWMd. 

OlM!i 

t^Umn r.T-.TT- 

1,6T0,0W 
887,664 

8.817,777 
860,0«1 

1,688,888 
8»,746 

8,«i8,no 

816,503 

8,887,889 
647,n6 

8,M1,(W 

Bail 

6m 

Total 

«,067J0« 

8,477,888 

1,984,067 

8,428,888 

4,68tt,644 

4.4ia^ 

INWARD  AlfO  OUTWARD. 


OsnadiAn  Bteam. 
CanadUnBail.... 


Ameriean  Bteam  . 
Amorioan  Bail 


.•■•■•■•■•. '^Kn ^<^^ 

:::::*•»} ^ 

Inward  and  outward. 8.9484g 

Add       da  do.       ofBea-goiogyeaBels l^i%>^ 

Total Tons,10,4».W 


The  Canadian  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  greater  than  with  any  other  county,  as  the 
following  statement  of  Uie  course  of  Canadian 
trade  in  1857  shows : 


V«lM  of  bporta. 

VafaMoriinporti. 

Gr«lt  Britain 

£      a.    dl 

8.776,611    8   1 

818,609  16   9 

£      a.    d. 
4,889,76S    6    6 

North  American  Coloniea... 
Britiah  West  Indies 

187,978    8    0 
6,706  18  10 

United  States  of  America. . . 
Other  Foreign  Ooontriea. . . . 

8,801,609    0    6 
66,674  16    4 

6,066,108  14  10 
817,068  14    8 

Total 

6,868,604  14    8 

9,857,649  11    9 

In  1851  Canada  had  only  a  few  miles  of  rail- 
road; now  she  has,  in  round  numbers,  2,000 
m.  This  extraordinary  railway  development 
is  due  mainly  to  the  assistance  extended  to 
these  enterprises  by  the  government  and  muni- 
cipal corporations.  In  1851,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  authorizing  municipalities  to 
incur  extra-municipal  expencutures  for  railroad 
purposes.  Previous  to  that  time,  an  act  had 
been  passed  pledsing  government  aid  to  any 
railroad  within  the  province  over  a  certain 
length.  It  was  afterward  found  necessary  to  re- 
peal this  statute,  on  the  projection  of  the  Grand 


Trunk  railway,  which  extends  from  Port- 
land, in  the  state  of  Maine,  to  Samia,  oq  the 
western  frontier  of  the  province.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by  mnnicipalitiea, 
on  the  credit  of  die  consolidated  monicipal  loaD 
fund,  was  for  railroad  purposes;  and  the  pro* 
vincial  government  has  largely  increased  itt 
debt  and  annual  expenses  for  the  same  P^^fT^ 
To  avoid  the  expense  of  the  transposition  « 
freight  at  Montreal,  a  tubular  iron  bridge  tf 
being  constructed  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  at » 
cost  of  $7,500,000.  It  rests  on  a  series  of  ab^ 
ments  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  hare  m 
the  solidity  of  a  rock.  Those  ah-eady  completai 
have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  vast  masses « 
ice  which  jam  against  them  in  the  spring,  ^t^ 
out  sustaining  the  least  injury.  The  length  a 
the  bridge  is  7,000  feet ;  and  the  structure  ^ 
be  one  of  the  most  extraordiniuy  works  e^ 
erected  by  man.  Tlie  next  most  important  ralj 
road  after  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  when  ecu 
Dieted  will  have  a  length  of  1.026  m^  is  the  Gii 
western,  which  connects  tne  S.  bank  of  w 
Niagara  river,  a  railway  suspension  bridge  beif 
constructed  below  the  faUv"*"^^  ^®  f^" 
frontier  of  the  province.    This  road  will ! 
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lia76  3  weetem  termini ;  one  at  Sarnia,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  now  in  use   at  Windsor,  oppo- 
site Detroit;  the   diverging   point   being  at 
London.    Presoott^  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Grand  Tnmk,  is  connected 
with  Ottawa,  the  fhtnie  capital,  by  a  railioad 
54  m.  in  length.     From  Oobonrff  to  Peter* 
borongh,  bridging  Bice  lake  in  the  interval, 
rnns  a  railroad  28  m.  in  length.    From  Port 
Hope  another  iron  arm  strikes  ont  from  tiie 
Grand  Tnmk  to  lindsav,  a  distance  of  41  m. 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  Georgian  bay  are  con* 
nected  by  a  railroad  95  m.  long,  of  which  the 
termini  are  Toronto  and  OoIHn^ood.    The  8d 
most  important  nulroad  is  the  BnfQEdo  and  Lake 
Horon,  which  rnns  from  Fort  Erie  to  Gtoderich ; 
its  length  is  114  m.    The  London  and  Port 
Stanley  railroad  is  24  m.  long ;  the  Oarillon  and 
Grennlle,  12(  m. ;  the  Ohamplain  and  St.  Law- 
rence, from  Montreal  to  Rouse's  Point,  48  m. ; 
the  Gait  and  Gnelph,  4  m. ;  the  Industry  Village 
and  Rawdon,  10^  m. ;  the  Montreal  and  New 
Tork,  from  Montreal  to  Ladhineu  thence  by 
steam  ferry  to   Ganghnawaga,  ana  from  that 
point  to  Mooer's  Junction,  88  m.     Several 
other  railroads  have  been  projected,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  course  of  construction.    Amonff 
the  latter  are  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa,  and 
the  Welland.    The  most  important  of  the  pro- 
jected railways  not  yet  commenced  are  the 
Ottawa  and   Georgian   bay,  and  the   Great 
Southern ;  t^e  route  of  the  latter  lying  on  the 
plateau  of  Lake  Erie,  the  proposed  termini 
being  on  tiie  Niagara  and  Detroit  rivers.     The 
Canadian,  Nova  Scotian,  and  New  Brunswick 
goTernments   are  urging   the  imperial   gov- 
ernment to  lend  assistance  to  construct  an  in- 
ternational nulroad  connecting  all  these  prov- 
inces.   It  is  proposed  that  this  international  rail- 
road  should  consiat  of  an  extension  of  the  Grand 
Tnmk  railroad  eastward  from  Riviere  du  Loup. 
One  of  the  grounds  on  which  imperial  aid  is 
asked,  is  that  such  a  means  of  communication 
^th  the  ocean  would  be  requisite  in  case  of  war 
with  the  United  States.    Tne  imperial  govern- 
ment once  promised  some  such  lud  as  that  now 
asked,  bnt  withdrew  in  consequence  of  being  re- 
leaaed,  as  it  considered,  from  the  obligation  by  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  location  of  tiie 
line.— The  system  of  public  ^ucation  in  opera- 
tion, in  spite  of  some  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  permitting  separate  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  Upper  Oaiuida,  has  been 
^nded  with  a  very  fair  share  of  success.    The 
coiQinon  schools  are  under  the  control  of  2 
cliief  superintendents  of  edncaMon,  one  for 
^Pper  anid  the  other  for  Lower  Canada.    The 
^t  essays  at  state  education  in  Upper  Canada 
^te  far  back;  bat  the  present  system  of  com- 
^m  schools  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  year  1846.    In  Upper  Canada  separate 
^ools  for  Eoman  CathoUos  and  negroes  are 
permitted  to  be  established ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  law  is  wide  enough  to  include  other  re- 
r^Qs  denominations.    Hitherto  these  excep- 
l  provisions  have  been  made  use  of  exclu- 


sively by  Roman  Catholics.  In  Lower  Canada, 
where  the  midority  of  the  population  is  Roman 
Catholic,  the  law  makes  provision  for  separate 
Protestant  schools.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  class 
book  in  1,854  out  of  8,472  common  sdiook  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  legislature  makes  a  liberal 
grant  annually  for  common  schools;  and  as  the 
money  is  distributed  on  the  principle  of  help- 
ing those  who  help  themselves,  a  very  large 
sum  is  contributed  by  the  people  in  the  way  of 
voluntary  local  taxation.  In  1856,  the  amount 
spent  for  educational  purposes  in  Lower  Canada 
was  £249,801.  In  Upper  Canada  the  amount 
epent  for  common  school  education  alone,  in 
1857,  was  £822,524.  The  amount  of  the  legis- 
lative school  grant  that  year  was  £82,951  for 
each  section  of  the  province.  The  law  made  it 
necessuy  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by 
the  municipalities  to  entitle  them  to  this  aid, 
and  in  Upper  Canada  they  raised  £27,827  more 
than  the  law  required.  Li  Lower  Canada,  also^ 
in  1856,  the  voluntary  assessment  exceeded  by 
£28,474  the  amount  of  legislative  grant  m 
Upper  Canada  each  school  section  annu- 
ally decides  by  vote,  whether  the  schools 
shall  be  free,  or  the  children  in  attenduice 
be  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amotmt 
by  rate-biH  In  1857  only  £86,428  was  con- 
tributed by  rate-bill  on  children ;  and  were  thia 
amount  levied  on  property  all  the  schools 
would  be  absolutely  free.  As  it  is,  less  than 
one-half  of  them  •are  free ;  but  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  scholars  is,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  merely  nominaL  The  num- 
ber of  children  attending  school -in  Upper 
Canada,  in  1857,  was  247,484;  and  as  the 
whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  16,  was  824,883,  it 
follows  that  there  were  77,464  between  these 
ages  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  school.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  number  may  have  been 
made  up  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
7,  and  18  and  16,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
may  hereafter  attend,  or  have  attended  school 
in  the  intermediate  years  from  7  to  18.  In  1856, 
there  were  218,216  children  in  Lower  Canada 
of  school  age ;  and  of  these  121,755  attended 
schools  within  their  respective  municipalities. 
The  Catholic  schools  and  seminaries  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  contained  nearly  17,000 
pupils.  The  following  comparative  statement 
shows  the  number  of  educational  institntiona 
in  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contributions : 


Instltations. . . 

Pupila. 

OontrilmttoiiA., 


1868. 


2,858 
108,884 
£41,488 


1804. 


2,785 
118J88 
£B»fiOS 


1855l 


2,888 

187,058 


1858. 


2,819 
148,141 


£88,284  £101,801 


The  attainmrats  of  the  children  attending 
schools  in  Lower  Canada  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  official  statement^  showing  the 
comparative  numbers  and  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  4  different  years,  and  the  principal 
branches  of  study : 
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"       wrltlAg  we[L-* 

**  **         giHigraptj.. . , . , , 

^  **         histOTy.. 

**  **        Kngllah       ^ 
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There  were  877  stadents  receiving  a  jprofea- 
sionftl  or  nniTersity  education  in  Lower  Canada 
in  1866 ;  2,170  receiving  a  classical  education; 
16,898  receiving  an  academical  education; 
15,664  receiving  a  primary  and  saperior  educa- 
tion, and  108,404  receivii^  an  elementarj  edu- 
cation.  In  the  academies  of  Lower  Canada 
nearly  all  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  belong 
to  some  religious  order ;  and  some  of  the  text- 
books are  of  a  devotional  cast,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Ikfooir  du  ChrStien,  published  by  the 
Ohristian  Brothers.  In  the  Upper  Canada 
schools  the  Irish  national  series  of  books  is 
used,  ia,  Upper  Canada  there  is  1,  and  in 
Lower  Canada  8  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  Attached  to  these  are  model 
schools,  where  the  younff  teachers  learn  to  ap- 
ply tiie  knowledge  they  nave  obtained  to  the 
purpose  to  which  they  have  come  under  an 
obligation  to  devote  then:  lives.  In  Lower 
Canada  there  are  97  parochial  libraries,  oon- 
taining  an  aggregate  of  67,498  vols.  Some  of 
the  educaticmal  institutions  of  Lower  Canada, 
such  as  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice.  at  Montreal, 
possess  wealthy  endowments,  which  it  is  just 
possible  may  some  day  excite  the  cupidity  of  a 
legislature,  the  migority  of  whose  members  will 
be  of  a  hostile  mith.  An  incipient  crusade 
against  religious  corporations  points  to  such  a 
result  as  possible.  The  power  to  hold  real 
estate,  and  the  actual  holding  of  real  estate  by 
such  corporations,  has  been  conferred  to  an 
extent  which  many  look  upon  as  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  While  common  schools 
are  supported  at  the  public  cost,  the  higher 
branches  of  education  are  not  neglected.  At 
Toronto  there  is  a  university — the  university  of 
Toronto— endowed  with  226,000  acres  of  publio 
lands.  In  1867  and  1868  buildings  for  this  uni- 
versity were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
There  is  also  a  church  of  England  university — 
Trini^ — at  Toronto,  endowed  and  supported 
by  private  means.  There  are  Laval  university, 
fit  Quebec,  and  McGill  college,  with  university 
powers,  Queen^s  college  in  lOngston,  and  Vic- 
toria college  in  Cobours^  both  of  which  possess 
university  powers.  There  are  beside  several 
other  smaller  coUeflee,  especially  in  Lower  Cana- 
da. There  are  district  grammaivschools  in 
Upper  Canada;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
efficient  Of  these,  there  were  61  in  1866« 
Connected  with  the  educational  system  of  this 
section  of  the  province  are  free  publio  libraries^ 
established  by  municipal  corporations.  In 
1866  there  were  7,668  students  at  colleges, 
academies,  and  private  schools,  in  Upper  Canar 


da.  The  Canadians  have  wisely  acted  upon  the 
conviction  that  a  system  of  government  whidi 
rests  on  popular  suffi-age  needs,  for  its  succees- 
fhl  operation,  a  community  among  whom  edu- 
cation is  generally  diffdsed.  The  municipal 
system  in  operation  confers  local  self-govern* 
ment,  in  its  most  unstinted  form,  upon  villages, 
towns,  cities  township  and  counoila.  The 
system  of  public  education  in  operation  is  calcu- 
lated to  qualify  the  population  to  make  a  right 
use  of  the  privilege  of  local  self-government ; 
and  the  mmdcipal  council  serves  as  a  training 
school  for  some  of  those  who  are  hereaiter  to 
take  a  part  in  the  provincial  legislature. — ^There 
are  20  daily,  18  tri-weekly,  16  semi-weekly, 
and  166  weekly  journals  published  in  Canada, 
altogether  209.  In  politics  67  of  them  are 
Hberal,  67  reformatory,  and  48  ccmservative. 
In  religion  104  are  Protestant,  18  Roman  Catiio- 
lic,  and  87  neutraL  The  journals  are  issued  in 
88  different  towns.  The  circulation  of  the  local 
Journals  varies  from  600  to  1,600.  averaging 
about  1,000  copies.  The  principal  journals  are, 
the  "  Toronto  felobe,"  the  "  Herald^'  of  Montr*- 
al,  the  ''Witness^  of  Montreal,  the  "<  Atlas"  of 
Toronto,  the  "Calvinist"  of  Toronto,  the 
^*  Leader"  of  Toronto,  the  O&urrier  du  Canada 
of  Quebec,  and  La  JUnerve  of  Montreal  (Roman 
Catholic) ;  there  are  6  German  journals,  one  of 
which  is  Roman  Catholic. — ^The  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  government  during  the  8 
years  ending  with  1867,  were  as  follows: 
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Of  the  revenue  of  1866,  over  £1^000,000  was 
derived  from  customs.  The  remaining  sources 
of  revenue  were  excise,  crown  territory,  tax  on 
bank  issues,  publio  works,  fines  and  forfeitures, 
casual  revenue,  land  fee  ftmd,  and  the  general  post 
office. — ^In  1862,  the  gross  receipts  oftolls  on  thus 
canals  was  £84^602 ;  in  1868,  £96,814;  in  1854, 
£82^766;  in  1866,  £81,172;  in  1866,  £95,896. 
Dunn^  these  years,  the  average  net  revenue, 
exclusive  of  repairs  and  other  incidental  expens- 
es, was  only  £66,661.  The  repairs  more  tiian 
absorb  the  whole  receipts.  These  oanak  cost 
£8,614,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  about 
£260,000;  so  that  the  convenience  they  afford 
is  not  obtained  without  a  heavy  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince.— ^The  amount  of  the  pubuc  debt,  direct  and 
indirect,  is  £12,879,296.  Of  tills  amount,  £5,- 
867,664  was  contracted  for  the  direct  purposes 
of  the  government,  chiefly  on  account  of 
public  works.  Of  the  remainder,  £5.800.- 
408  was  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing railroad  enterprises,  and  £2,211,828  has 
been  borrowed  by  municipal  ccurporations,  on 
the  credit  of  a  common  munidpal  loan  fond, 
out  of  which,  as  administrator,  the  government 
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undertakes  to  pay  ib»  Intoort  and  prindpaL 
Whether  the  goyamment  ia  otherwise  or  nu^ 
ther  reepoDflible  on  aooomit  of  thia  fund,  is  an 
imdetermined  qneation*     J^,500,000  sterling 
o!  this  debt  is  guaranteed  by  the  British  goyem- 
ment;  the  remainder  is  raised  by  the  issue  of 
debentores,  on  the  credit  of  the  province,  gen- 
era]]/ bearing  6  per  cent,  although  the  pre- 
miom  at  which  they  ordinarily  sell   makes 
tlie  interest  in  reality  but  little  over  4^  per 
oentw— In  the  spring  of  1684,  Jaoqnea  Oartier, 
or  Qotftier,  as  the  ancient  Frenoii  historians 
write  the  name^  a  French  navigator,   under 
ordeis  from  the  long;  sailed  from  6t.  Malo^  with 
2  veaaelsof  61  tons  each,  and  61  men;  at  the 
end  of  80  dsys  he  reached  Newfoundland,  and 
penetrating  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the 
St  Lawrenoe^  having  made  the  discovery  of 
Canada.   Entering  the  Baie  dea  Ohaleur,  Oar* 
tier  took  posBeanon  of  the  country,  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  protestationa  of 
a  chief  of  the  race  wno  were  the  owners  of  the 
eoiL   A  large  -wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a 
ne'^hboring  eminence,  as  if  to  announce  the 
rdigioos  missidii  of  the  ^Bsoovering  nation,  in 
the  Koavelle  France,  that  was  to  rise  up  on  thia 
aide  of  the  Atlantic.    The  other  principal  navi- 
gator whose  nsone  is  connected  with  Canadian 
ffiscoverisfl^   is    Champlain.    Beride  the  lake 
which  bean  his  name,  he  discovered  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Nipissng.    When  colonization  was 
aerionsly  ocmmanoed,  it  was  conducted  on  a 
T^  very  di£Ebrent  from  thai  pursued  in  New 
England.    The  colony  was  semi-military,  semi* 
Rligions.  The  Recollect  and  the  Jesuit  nussion- 
tfiee  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  en* 
during  incredible  hardships  to  secure  the  con- 
Teraion  of  the  Indians.    Garrisoned  forts  were 
coQstnxeted   at    every  prominent  pdnt  from 
Qoebeo to  Florida;  and  those  on  the  shores  of 
Hodaon^s  bav  were  sometimes  in  the  hands 
oC  the  I^encb  and  sometimea  in  possession  of 
ib»  English.    The  French  were  frequentiy  at 
iraririth  the  Indiana,  having  for  th^  enemlea 
fte  IrooQoia,  the  most  ferodous  tribe  that  dwelt 
on  the  B.  side  of  the  lakes ;  occupying,  in  point 
of  ferocity,  tlie  same  relative  pootion  that 
tiie  Caribs  did  in  Hi^aniola.    For  allies  the 
French  had  the  more  timid  and  leas  warlike 
Hurons,  who  were  driven  from  the  peninsula 
of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Iroouois  in  1686,  tak- 
mgTfJQge on  St.  Joseph's  island,  where  num- 
m  of  them  perished  miserably  of  Amine  duiw 
H  the  winter.    The  feudal  system,  on  the 
niodfll  of  the  Omthma  de  Porii,  waa  establish- 
ed; and  thus  anohHity,  who  generaily  possessed 
nothing  but  their  swords  and  the  luid  granted 
to  them  aa  seigniors,  sprang  up  on  the  virgin 
ra&b  of  the  Bt.  Lawrence.  The  seigniors  were 
obliged  to  eonoede  the  lands  granted  to  them, 
vhen  demanded  by  settlers,  on  certdn  condi* 
^ons.    They  were  not  absolute  proprietors] 
DQttiiey  possessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and 
vere  obliged  to  perform  certain  duties.   It  was 
iocnmbent  on  them  to  build  milla,  and  on  the 
flontatrar  to  patroniie  these  mills ;  all  water 


power  pertained  to  them;  they  had  a  ri^tto 
charge  a  nominal  rent^  whidi  has  generally 
been  stated  at  2  sous  per  arpent;  when  the 
cemitairei  add  their  unprovementa  and  the 
rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 
of  the  money  went  to  the  seignior.  He  possess' 
ed  several  other  rights  of  a  benefioiary  nature, 
as  well  as  some  of  a  personal  kind.  This  sys* 
tem  became  ultimately  unsuited  to  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  society:  hot  it  was  not  tin  1854 
that  the  legislatuie  maae  provision  for  its  aboli- 
tioiwand  the  commiaaion  appointed  to  deter* 
mine  the  respective  ri^ts  of  smgniors  and 
asnntotrat  has  not  yet  completed  its  labors. 
Inl629  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  E^liah^ 
who  were  led  on  by  8  refugee  French  Ouvio* 
ists^  whose  sect  had  been  formally  excluded 
from  the  colony.  On  March  89, 1683,  Canada 
waa  restored  to  its  andent  mistress  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Qermain-en-Lave.  In  1868  one  <tf 
the  most  remarkable  eartbquakea  on  record 
occurred  in  Oanada.  It  commenced  on  Feb.  (S, 
and  continued,  with  some  abort  intem^saions. 
over  6  months.  It  changed  the  entire  ftce  or 
the  country,  causmg  mountains  and  rivers  to 
disi^pear,  and  formmg  lakes  where  mountaina 
had  stood  befixe.  Tne  fountsins  were  dried 
np,  and  the  color  of  the  rivers  changed,  some 
of  them  havinff  their  waters  tinged  with  yd* 
low,  others  with  red.  those  of  the  St  Lawrence 
being  white  aa  frr  down  aa  Tadousac.  Near 
Tliree  Rivers  2  mountaina  are  said  to  have  been 
predpitsted  into  the  St  Lawrence,  to  have 
changed  its  course,  and  to  have  given  the  white 
appearance  to  the  vast  body  of  water  which  it 
contained.  Near  Tadousac  the  continuity  of  the 
motion  waa  least  broken,  andat  that  point  a  storm 
of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been  driven  across  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  tone  of  p<»iiona  of  the  contem- 
porary narrative  givea  reason  to  suspect  ezagger* 
aticKi,  tbem<«e  eepecially  aanot  a  nng^e  colonist 
waa  iojured,  and  none  of  the  hoaaea  suffiared 
greater  damage  than  the  fUling  of  a  ehinmev. 
la  the  Inikicy  of  tiie  colony  the  govemora  m 
ooimection  with  the  intendant,  held  the  mihta- 
ry  and  dvil  administration  in tiieir  hands;  and 
in  connection  with  the  seigniors^  who  posssssed 
the  right  of  adniinistering  instice  in  their 
seignioriea,  tiiey  exercised  judidal  ftanctiona 
In  time  the  accumulation  of  duties  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  flovemora,  of  whom  there 
were  8— one  at  Quebec,  another  at  Three  Biv* 
ers,  and  a  8d  at  Montreal— to  perform  part  of 
their  functions  by  dspnty*  Jesuit  and  other 
priests  became  conspicuous  in  the  public  son 
vlce.  Afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  parUar 
ment  of  Flaria,  which  had  supreme  control  in 
an  the  affitirs  of  the  cobny,  the  Firench  Idng 
establiahedthecMMsasMiesrfslacZs^ttJ^  Be- 
side acting  aa  a  court  of  appeal  when  the  ded- 
slons  of  the  subaltern  judgea  were  called  in 
question,  the  supreme  coundl  re^^stered,  upon 
tne  order  of  tne  king,  all  edicta,  ordinances^ 
dedarationa,  letters  patent,  to.  It  waa  com- 
posed at  firat  of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  5 
ooundllon  af^Kilnfted  by  them  every  year,  and 
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a  king's  attorney.  The  intendant  was  after- 
ward aooorded  a  place  in  the  Bnpreme  council, 
which  had  power  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Three 
Bivers,  Montreal,  or  any  other  place,  as  well  as 
Quebec.  After  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of 
Quebec,  serious  -dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  yictory 
sometimes  declaring  for  one  side  and  sometimes 
for  the  other.  Bishop  Laval  was  powerful 
enough  to  procure  the  recall  of  a  governor,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. The  supreme  council,  on  the  other  ^g[id, 
reduced  the  tithes  payable  by  the  JEtfflnaii 
Oatholics  from  iV  ^  A^  at  which  point  they 
still  remain.  In  1689  an  English  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Phipps,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving  considerable 
damage  the  neet  had  to  retire  ui^er  cover  of  a 
dark  night  The  establishment  of  the  French 
oolony  at  Detroit,  and  the  discovery  of  the  IkGs- 
sissippi  by  La  SaUe,  are  among  Uie  principal 
events  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Oanada. 
— ^By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11, 
1718.  Louis  XIV.  ceded  to  En^and  Hudson's 
bay,  x^ewfoundland,  and  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  renounced  all  right  to  the  Iroquois  country, 
reserving  to  France  only  the  yalleys  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  were  sufficiently  vague  to  give  rise 
to  disputes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territories 
respectavely  belonging  to  each  country ;  and  as 
the  ambition  of  neither  country  was  willing  to 
be  confined  to  the  limits  which  the  other  wish- 
ed to  assign  it,  a  final  struggle  for  supremacy, 
extending  over  a  period  dt  7  years,  ended  by 
the  cession  of  Oanada  to  England  and  of  Loui- 
siana to  Spain,  1768.  The  conquered  colonists 
were  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
continue  to  receive  their  accustomed  rights  and 
dues.  Whether  the  subsequent  confiscation  of 
the  Jesuits'  estates  was  a  violation  of  this  stipu- 
lation is  a  question  that  has  been  much  ais- 
puted.  In  1774  the  parliament  of  England 
passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Quebec,  as  the  new  acquisition 
was  then  called.  By  this  act  the  king  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  councdl  of  not  less  than 
17  nor  more  than  28  members,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  Except  for  public  roads 
or  buildings,  the  council  was  not  empowered  to 
levy  taxes,  and  no  ordinance  which  it  miffht 
pass  concerning  religion  was  to  be  valid  tiU  it 
had  received  uie  express  approbation  of  the 
king.  The  criminal  law  of  England,  wh;ch  had 
previously  been  extended  to  the  colony,  was 
continued  in  force.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  1791,  when  Oanada  was,  by  an 
act  of  the  imperial  parliament,  divided  into  2 
provinces,  Upper  Oanada  and  Lower  Canada, 
xo  each  a  popular  assembly  and  a  crown-nomi- 
nated legislative  council  were  given.  The 
crown  was  empowered  to  confer  hereditary 
titles  upon  residents  of  the  colony.  The  legis- 
lature was  to  meet  once  every  year.  The  gov- 
ernors, appointed  by  the  crown,  might  reserve 


for  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  any  bin  wbidi 
the  legislature  might   pass.     Antiioritj  was 
given  to  reserve  |  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
support  of  a  Protestant  dergj,  the  apparent  in- 
tention being  to  constitute  them  enaowmeots 
of  church  of  England  rectories.    For  this  pur. 
pose  some  8,400,000  acres  were  set  i^art;  bot 
very  few  of  them  were  ever  actually  applied  to 
the  endowment  of  rectories,  the  instnictioDs  to 
this  effect  of  the  imperial  government  haying 
been  disobeyed ;  and  in  1854  an  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature  was  passed  to  devote  the 
whole  of  these  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Tbos 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  state  church  in  Cm- 
da  was  relinquished.    Disputes  regarding  tbe 
interpretation  of  the  constitutioniu  act  arose. 
One  party  contended  that  Oanada  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  transcript  of  the  British  ooudto- 
tion,  and  that  the  advisers  of  the  governorein 
matters  of  state  should  be  resDonsible  to  the 
commons  house  of  assembly.    The  other  party 
denied  the  necessity  of  any  accord  between  the 
executive  council  and  the  le^slative  assembly. 
The  attempt  to  make  the  local  government  re- 
sponsible to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislAtare 
was  not  Buccessfiil  till  1841,  the  year  after  an 
imperial  act  had  been  passed  to  unite  the  ^rov* 
inces  under  one  administration  and  one  legis- 
lature. The  definite  establishment  of  a  responsi- 
ble government,  in  1841,  was  effected  by  a  series 
of  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislative  assenibl)^ 
in  which  the  other  Camber  was  not  invited 
to  concur.    In  this  fidmple  manner  was  oonsnzn- 
mated  a  revolution  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  that  of  1688  in  England.    But,  in  1841,  ti^ 
tory  was  already  achieved  for  the  principle  of 
constitutional  government,  before  its  formal 
declaration  by  the  resolutions  of  the  pcpmar 
chamber.     The  antecedent  struggle  ^^^. 
oligarchy  and  the  constitutional  principle  had 
been  long,  fierce,  and  sanguina^.  It^^jw  mtfx- 


numerous,  but  they  i 

able  to  the  angle  circumstance  of  an  htesponsi- 
ble  administration.  In  the  rebellion,  which  had 
Ml.  Loms  Joseph  Papineau  for  chief  in  Lower 
Oanada,  and  Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackeniie  in 
Upper  Canada,  a  considerable  number  of  hvej 
were  lost ;  some  executions,  after  the  f^^J^J^^ 
the  enterprise,  took  place ;  many  who  had  been 
unplicated  in  the  movement  fled  for  protection 
to  the  United  SUtes^  and  several  were  illeguj 
banished  by  Lord  Durham  to  the  island  of  oet* 
muda.  There  were  some  serious  engagements 
between  the  troops  or  militia  and  the  insurgent^ 
and  of  these  the  most  severe  took  place  atrres- 
cott,  where  the  rebels  had  taken  refbge  m » 
stone  wmd-mill,  from  which  they  v«r® J^' 
mately  driven  by  fire  being  set  to  combn^wo  j 
matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  s^l 
Americans  who  sympathized  with  the  insnigents 
took  part  in  the  battle.  An  eye-witness  «^ 
formed  the  writer  that  he  counted  110  deaa  j 
bodies  on  the  snow,  on  the  morning  after  we  i 
batae.    For  some  weeks  the  Upper  Oanada  in- 
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mmnts  had  poaBession  of  Kovy  lalanci,  aitiiated 
intiie  Kiaoara  river,  Just  above  the  falls;  all 
attempts  of  the  militiBi  xinder  Sir  Allan  Mao- 
Kab,  to  dislodge  them,  proving  fraitiess.  In 
1649  a  general  amnesty  was  pasBed.  •  The  Cana- 
dian ^tem  of  government  now  professes  to  be 
modelled  after  that  of  Qreat  Bntain ;  and  al- 
though this  is  tnie  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is 
not  impossible  to  detect  points  of  difference. 
There  are  2  legislative  chambers,  the  legislative 
conncil  and  the  legislative  assembly;  a  cab* 
inet  irhioh  generally  consists  of  10  members, 
responsible  to  the  legialatnre,  and  liable  to 
be  ousted  by  the  votes  of  a  hostile  minority ; 
and  a  governor-general  appointed  by  l&e 
queen  and  paid  by  the  Canadians,  his  salary 
being  over  $31,000  a  year.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  180  members,  elected  one 
half  by  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  hdf  by 
Lower  OanadiL  for  a  term  of  4  years,  bnt  liable 
to  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  an  ezerdse  of 
the  governor-general's  prerogative,  as  represent- 
ative of  the  crown,  npon  tho  advice  of  his 
ministers.  Frevions  to  1856,  the  legislative 
oomidl  was  nonoinated  exclusively  by  the  crown. 
the  recommendations  being  made  by  tiie  local 
ezecotive.  In  that  vear  an  act  was  passed  to 
apply  the  principle  of  election  gradually  to  this 
chazober,  the  crown-nominated  members  re- 
taining their  seats  for  life.  A  portion  of  the  new 
members  have  already  been  elected.  The  num- 
ber of  elected  members  will  ultimately  be  48. 
The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  an  indem- 
nity, which  has  for  several  years  been  made  $6 
a  day,  though  fixed  by  law  at  $4,  for  their  ex- 
p^uies  when  in  attendance  during  the  session. 
The  sessions  of  tLe  legislature  have,  since  1849, 
when  the  parliament  houses  in  Montreal  were 
burned  by  a  mob  infuriated  by  a  measure  intro- 
daced  by  the  government  to  pay  certain  losses 
incorred  by  individuals  in  the  rebellion,  been 
held  every  alternate  4  years  in  Toronto  and 
Quebec.  In  the  autumn  of  1869,  a  removal 
from  Toronto  wiH  take  place.  A  moving  capi- 
tal being  found  inconvenient  and  entailing  great 
umecessary  expense,  and  the  strength  of  local 
Jealousies  rendering  it  impossible  mr  the  local 
legislature  to  select  any  particular  city  for  a 
peraianent  capital,  both  houses  agreed  to  an  ad- 
dress, in  1857,  remitting  the  question  to  the 
qoe^  for  solution.  Her  mijesty  selected  Ot- 
tawa, which,  though  by  no  means  a  large  city, 
hastne  advantages  of  a  central  locality,  liter- 
ally standing  with  one  foot  in  Upper  Canada 
and  the  other  in  Lower  Canada.    Montreal,  the 

S»t  ci^  in  the  provinc^  Quebec,  Toronto, 
Kingston,  all  of  which  had  at  one  time  or 
other  bc«n  the  temporary  capital,  unsuccessfully 
iniged  tbeur  daims  to  be  constituted  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Canadian  government. 

CANADA,  a  village  of  New  Mexico,  a  few 
Holes  K  of  Santa  F6.  A  conflict  took  place  here, 
Jan.  24, 1848,  between  the  insurgents  of  the 
territory  and  the  U.S.  troops  under  CoL  Price. 

CANADIAN  RIVEB  rises  among  the  Guada- 
kpe  mountains^  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  flow- 


ing B.  for  about  200  m.  makes  a  bend  to  the 
£.,  passes  through  portions  of  Texas  and  the 
Indian  territory,  and  enters  Arkansas  river 
about  600  m.  fh>m  its  mouth.  Its  total  course 
is  900  m.  Although  during  the  dry  months  it 
is  a  small,  shallow  stream,  the  melted  snows 
and  ice  of  spring  sweU  its  waters  until  it  fre- 
quently overflows  its  banks.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Rio  Colorado^  from  the  sliio^t  tinge 
which  colors  its  waters.  The  North  Forl^  or 
Bio  Nutria,  is  its  principal  tributary. 

CANAJOHABIE,  a  viUage  and  township  in 
Montgom^  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Mohawk  nver 
and  the  Erie  canal,  contains  a  number  of 
churches,  a  bank,  and  an  academy.  There 
are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicmity.  IPop.  of  the 
township  in  1855,  4,022 ;  of  the  village.  1,500. 

CANAL.  As  conunonly  employed,  ttiis  term 
dgnifies  an  artificial  water  channel  made  for  the 
passage  of  boats  through  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
try ;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  olumneb 
made  for  other  purposes,  as  the  canals  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  oriffinally  designed  to  supplv 
water  for  ixrigating  the  luids  they  cultivateo. 
Some  of  these  afterward  came  to  be  used  for 
boats.  Canals,  too,  have  been  constructed  for 
conveying  away  water  and  draining  lands ;  and 
all  aqueducts,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  are 
properly  canals.  Ilerodotus  and  Pliny  make 
mention  of  navigable  canals  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Liguria ;  and  the  latter  describes  the  canal  exca- 
vated by  Drusus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Tssel,  making  a  new  mouth  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  sea.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have 
constructed  a  canal  across  the  low  isthmus  of 
Athos,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Greeks,  and  afterward  under  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, to  connect  the  Ionian  sea  with  the  archipel- 
ago by  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The 
importance  of  canals  for  inland  navigation  was 
early  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  wiUi  whom  a 
complete  system  of  them  has  long  been  in  oper- 
ation, crossing  their  ereat  rivers  from  N.  to  S., 
and  combinea  with  these,  that  extend  to  remote 
parts  of  their  wide  territory,  forming  a  net-work 
of  water  communication  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  other  country.  Rivers  were  di- 
verted into  entirely  new  channels  to  form  them. 
The  great  canal,  which  connects  the  Pei-ho,  or 
river  of  Pekin,  with  the  great  central  stream  of 
Tang-tse-kiang,  500  m.  distant,  is  fed  by  a  con- 
adorable  river,  which  at  the  summit  of  the 
canal  is  turned  in  either  direction  to  feed  it. 
The  canal  with  the  rivers  forms  a  communica- 
tion, interrupted  onlv  by  a  narrow  interval, 
that  extends  from  Pekin  to  Cantom  a  distance 
of  1,000  m.  Unacquainted  with  locks,  they 
raise  or  lower  their  boats  from  one  level  to 
another  on  inclined  planes  by  the  use  of  cap- 
stans. A  considerable  part  of  this  canal— that 
between  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Tang-tse-kiang— 
is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  the 
7th  century.  In  the  12th  century  canals  were 
first  constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their 
perfect  adi^tation  to  the  fiat  country  of  Holland 
caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended  through 
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this  state,  tin  they  now  cdxmeot  all  ita  tillara; 
and  are  used  as  roads.  The  cMj  of  Amsterdam 
owes  its  present  commercial  prosperity  entirely 
to  the  facilities  afforded  bj  its  ship  canal  of  61  m. 
in  len^^,  which  connects  the  river  Y,  hy  a  direct 
channel,  with  the  German  ocean.  This  canal, 
one  of  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  Enropeu 
was  constmcted  between  the  years  1819  and 
1825,  at  an  expense  of  £860,000.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  so  great  that  2  large  merchant  ressels 
or  Mgates  can  pass  each  other.  Attention  waa 
given  at  an  early  day  to  the  subject  of  canals  in 
the  Italian  states,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal 
lock  is  commonly  attributed  to  2  of  their  en-» 
gineers  of  the  14th  century,  though  Belidor,  in 
his  Architecture  hydrauUque^  gives  the  credit 
of  the  invention  to  the  Dutch.  Some  writers 
say  ^at  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  used  locks 
on  the  ^lanese  canals  in  1497,  and  soon  after 
introduced  them  into  France. — All  the  oonntriea 
in  Europe  had  constructed  several  canals  be- 
fore they  were  known  in  Great  Britidn.  In 
1755  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  brought  forward 
the  project  of  connecting  Manchester  with 
Woruey  by  a  canal ;  and  when  this  had  been 
successfully  accomplished,  other  works  of  the 
same  kind  were  built  in  such  numbers,  that  b^ 
fore  the  introduction  of  railroads  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,200  m.  of  navigable 
canals  in  England,  beside  much  slack-water 
navigation  upon  the  rivers  made  use  of  in  con- 


nedic^tdliitheeanak  SonHtofDoflittiHii 
believed  there  is  not  a  spot  in  Englaad  16  la 
from  water  communication.  Bat  the  introdoo* 
tion  of  railroads  has  greatly  lessened  their  im- 
portance, and  though  they  still  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  transportati(m  of  heavy  fr«ig^^ 
their  day  is  evidently  regarded  as  having  pnand, 
and  no  new  enterprises  of  this  dass  are  any 
longer  planned.  The  same  remark  nay  be 
made  of  the  canals  of  the  United  States.  Fe^ 
haps  the  earliest  constructed  of  these  are  the 
South  Hadley  and  the  Montague  caoBls,  both 
nndertaken  by  a  company  chartered  in  Maasa- 
ehusetts  in  1792.  Th^  are  short  oanala  for 
pasrang  the  rapids  at  South  ^^adley  and  the 
Montague  falls,  the  former  2  m.  in  length,  with 
lockage  of  40  feet,  and  the  latter  8  m.,  with 75ft. 
lockage.  In  the  former  there  is  a  cat  40  lieet 
deepandSOOfeetlonghisolidrock.  TheMiddle- 
sex  canal,  27  m.  in  length,  oonnectiDg  Boatoa 
harbor  with  the  Merrimao  at  Chehnsford,  dow 
Lowell,  was  completed  in  1806.  The  Erie  canal 
was  completed  in  1826,  at  an  expense  of  $7,602,- 
000.  Its  locks,  all  of  stone  masonry,  were  ori- 
ginally 90  feet  lon^  in  the  clear,  and  15  Ibet  wide. 
The  following  table  comprises  tjiosecanala  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  whidi  the  odt 
has  exceeded  $1,000,000  each ;  it  is  part  of  the 
larger  table  in  W  m.  J.  McAlpine^s  r^ort  to  the 
N.  y.  legislature  in  1858  : 
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The  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  will  measure  in  width 
at  level  of  water  70  feet,  at  bottom  42  feet; 
depth  of  water  7  feet,  width  of  tow  path  14  feet 
As  will  be  observed  in  the  preceding  table,  the 
dimensions  of  canals  are  very  vuiable,  according 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  transportation  for 
which  they  are  intended  to  provide.    Those  of 


Canada  are  bnUt  to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween the  great  lakes  and  the  ocean;  andbymeans 
of  them  it  is  practicable  for  veaselfl  to  dear 
from  Ohicago,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Hichign, 
direct  for  Liverpool  The  Erie  and  the  Delft- 
ware  and  Hndson  are  examples  of  canals  prov- 
ing of  too  small  dimensi<m8  for  their  increasiog 
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fhe  littnv  wHb  aeflpadiyibrlKMto 

of  60  toD^  tmuported  freight  at  a  oort  of  |1 

per  ton  lor  106  mka.    The  eogiaeer  of  the 

mtij  Mr.B.F.Lordf  eetimoted  tiiai  enlarged 

toiheoqiaci^Qfbottfcsof  lOOtona,  UiecluurgB 

would  be  redaced  to  650,  or  6^  mills  per  ton 

perimle;  to  tbeeapaoity  of  boaisof  110  tons, 

to  58o.,or  5|Vnull8per  ton  per  mile;  and  of 

boats  (^186  tonsi  to  60o^  or  4|V  millB  per  ton 

per  mile.    The  enlargement  to  the  greatest 

capmty  Bamed  was  oommenoed  in  1848,  and 

^  aotoal  ooBt  of  transportation  in  IxMitB  of  115 

to  141  tons  sustains  the  oorrectness  of  the  esti- 

mated  Mmng.*-*The  channel  excavated  for  a 

canal  is  formed  -with  the  two  sides  sloping  at 

the  flame  angle.     This  angle  varies  with  the 

nature  of  the  soil.    In  this  ooontry  the  base  of 

the  dope  oommonly  ezoeeda  the  hei^^t  In 

the  proportion  <^5  to  4  or  8  to  8;  and  then,  to 

prevent  the  banks  wasting  away  by  the  wash 

of  the  water,  they  are  fiioed  nesr  the  top  with 

stona    I^e  breadth  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is 

nBoaDy  at  least  twice  that  of  the  boats  npon 

deck,  thus  seooring  soffioient  room  for  passing:. 

The  depth  should  be  at  least  one  foot  greater 

than  the  dranffht  of  water  of  the  loaded  boata. 

Ihe  tow  path,  built  npon  one  side,  is  aboot  a  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  8  to  12  feet 

wide.    The  water  that  £bUs  npon  this  shonld 

drain  oatward,  and  not  into  the  canal,  and  for 

receiving  this  a  ditch  is  sometimes  constrocted 

OQtBide  ik  the  towing  path,  and  another  ootside 

of  the  o|^)06ite  bank.    Where  the  soU  is  not 

retentive,  the  bottoms  and  sides  require  to  be 

puddled  with  day  tempered  and  well  mixed  with 

flaodandgraveL    This  is  pot  on  in socoessive 

Is^cra  of  2  or  8  indhes  each,  as  the  nnder  layers 

set   Each  layer,  however,  shonld  be  made  to 

^uiito  with  the  one  it  is  laid  upon,  by  worldng 

this  up  to  roughen  its  snxftce.    The  puddling 

often  requhfes  repairs ;  and  these  in  the  odder 

parts  of  the  country  are  conveniently  made 

when  the  water  is  let  out  of  the  canal  forthe 

winter.    Fuddling  serves  to  prevent  the  burrow* 

iogof  animals  under  the  canal,  by  which  much 

ixMdei  is  often  produced ;  a  snuul  hole  rapidly 

l^ecoming  a  largo  one  by  the  flow  of  the  water 

too^  it    In  retentive  soils  puddle  ditches 

are  sometimes  sunk  in  the  banks,  and  filled  wilJi 

clay  or  other  material,  to  intercept  the  progress 

of  bnrrowing  animals.    The  bed  of  camus  is 

made  80  nearly  level,  that  the  water  will  flow 

withagentle  current  fkom  one  end  of  a  lerelto 

i|MAee  the  water  drawn  off  at  the  lower  end. 

^  levels  are  Ito  spaces  between  two  lodks, 

Mc^  level  being  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation 

than  the  one  a^oining.     These   changes  of 

level  aooceed  each  other  rapidly  in  hmy  dis* 

tricta,  and    they  are  often  so    great    that 

several  locks  are  required,  one  immediately 

following  another  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in 

order  to  overcome  the  difGarenoe  of  elevation. 

The  Erie  canal  nresents  a  level  of  68  m.  in 

n^  without  a  lock,  and  at  Lockport,  where 

ItdesoeDds  fh>m  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  to  that 

^  the  Genesee  river,  there  is  a  succession  of 


•lOdonUe  fccks  built  In  masomy,  overcoming  a 
difGbrence  of  elevation  of  60  feet  Asordinanly 
constructed,  a  look  is  a  chamber  of  timber  or 
masoniT,  long  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  boats  that  navigate  the  oantA,  Indeed, 
the  size  of  the  boats  is  limited  by  that  of  the 
locks.  Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  of  the  lower 
level,  or  pound,  as  it  is  called  by  the  English,  at 
the  termination  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  its 
top  is  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  n|»per  pound.  Each  end  is  closed  by  heavy 
Bwin^uff  doors,  which  open  in  the  middle 
against  Redirection  of  the  current.  The  width 
of  the  2  doors  being  a  little  mater  than  that 
of  the  look,  they  meet  before  they  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  sides  of  tUs,  and  consequenthr 
brace  against  each  other,  and  form  a  dose  fit 
when  the  water  presses  against  thenu  The  up- 
per gates,  reaching  onlv  to  the  bottom  of  the  up- 
per pound,  are  as  much  diorter  than  the  lower 
gates,  as  the  difference  of  elevati<m  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lev^  The  gates  near  their  lower 
end  are  fhmished  with  sliding  valves^  which  may 
be  controlled  from  above,  and  which  serve, 
when  opened,  to  admit  the  passage  of  water 
through  the  gates,  when  these  are  closed  and 
cannot  be  opened  for  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  them.  When  a  boat  ascending  the  canal 
comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being  open,  it 
passes  in,  and  the  gates  are  immediatdy  closed 
behind  it  Water  is  then  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  upper  gates,  or  through  a  sluice 
discharging  from  the  upper  level  into  the  lock. 
As  this  fills,  the  boat  is  lifted  up.  the  upper 
gates  are  gradually  freed,  so  that  tney  can  be 
opened  and  the  boat  can  pass  through  upon  the 
higher  level.  Were  another  boat  to  follow  in 
the  same  direction,  the  upper  gates  must  be 
first  closed,  and  the  lock  emptied  through  the 
lower  gates.  These  behig  then  opened,  the 
boat  can  pass  in,  and  the  process  be  repeated. 
In  this  operation  there  would  be  a  lode  fall  of 
water  discharged  to  a  lower  level,  which  might 
have  been  used  for  letting  down  a  boat,  had 
there  been  one  ready  to  pass  in  the  oppoatedi- 
rection.  Hence,  when  tne  supply  of  water  is 
limited,  there  is  economy  in  passmg  the  boats  al- 
ternately each  way  through  One  lo<»s,  beddethus 
expediting  the  passage  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  common  lift  of  a  lock  is  8  or  10  feet,  though 
it  is  occasionally  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  18  feet  Oanals  are  supplied  with  wa- 
ter upon  their  upper  levels,  to  replace  what  is 
consumed  by  evaporation,  leakage,  and  the 
passage  of  the  boats  tlffouj^  the  looks.  Upon 
every  mile  of  the  Erie  canal,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis 
estixnated  the  loss,  without  redconing  that 
caused  by  opening  the  locka^  to  be  100  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  Snowing  the  number  of  boats 
that  pass,  the  quantity  of  water  thev  displace, 
and  tne  size  of  the  locks,  the  required  supply  of 
water  may  be  estimated.  Beservoirs  are  often 
constructed  to  contain  snridus  quantities,  and 
fhmish  it  as  wanted.  Branches  of  a  canal,  called 
feeders,  ttth  sometimes  made  to  bring  water  fi*om 
distant  sources;    and  steam  power  is  also 
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employed  to  raise  water  from  A  low  lev- 
el to  feed  tiie  upper  levels  of  the  canal;  as 
at  Chicago,  where  the  water  of  Lake  Miohkan 
is  pumped  up  to  flow  into  the  summit  levefof 
the  Illinois  and  ^chigan  canaL  Inclined  planes, 
upon  which  trucks  for  carrying  the  boats  are 
worked  by  steam  power,  are  substituted  for 
locks  upon  some  canals,  as  the  Morris  and  Essex 
in  New  Jersey.  These  have  a  slope  of  1  in  21, 
and  at  the  lower  end  are  continued  far  enough 
under  the  water  for  the  truck  to  pass  beneiSh 
the  floating  boat.  At  the  upper  end  the  rails 
curve  over  the  dam,  whico  holds  baok  the 
water  of  the  upper  level,  and  then  slope  away 
beneath  the  sunace  fbr  enough  for  the  boat  to 
float  on  or  off  the  truck.  The  boats  are  secured 
to  the  carriage  by  chains,  and  the  whole  is 
moved  by  an  endless  chain  carried  by  a  staticm- 
ary  steam  engine.  Similar  planes  were  con- 
structed on  the  Shropshire  canal  in  England 
many  years  ago;  one  of  which  was  1,800  feet 
long  with  a  perpendicular  rise  of  126  feet,  and 
another  rose  207  feet  in  a  length  of  1,050  feet 
Some  remarkable  contrivances  have  been  de- 
vised in  Enghmd  for  passing  canal  boats  firom 
one  level  to  another  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  water.  Bv  one  the  descending 
boat  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  ascending 
one,  and  the  horse  that  draws  the  boat  upon 
the  canal  is  used  to  move  the  machinery. — ^The 
business  of  canals  is  now  principidly  limited  to 
the  transportation  of  heavy  freight,  aa  coal, 
lumber,  the  products  of  mines  and  farms.  The 
expense  of  moving  these  upon  existing  canala  is 
so  low,  that  such  canals  on  lines  of  large  trade 
will  long  be  able  to  compete  with  railroads, 
especiaUy  those  wiUi  difficult  grades.  But  for 
transporting  passengers  and  costly  freight,  and 
all  such  materials  as  are  liable  to  ii\jury  by 
delays,  the  business  of  canals  is  already  super- 
seded by  railroads.  From  the  report  of  Mr. 
HcAlpine,  already  referred  ta  it  appears  that 
in  1848  coal  was  transported  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  from  Cumberland  to 
Georgetown,  184.4  miles,  at  an  expense  of  $78 
06  per  100  tons,  or  4^  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
including  interest  on  cost  of  boats  and  fix* 
tures,  repairs  and  depreciation,  wages,  cost 
of  towing,  loading  and  unloading.  (M  the 
Schuylkill,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ca- 
nals, the  expense,  including  aU  these  items,  was 
$44  54  for  108  m.,  or  4^^^  nulls  per  ton  per  mile* 
On  the  Schuylkill  canal  in  1852  the  cost  was 
estimated  at  6  mills  per  ton  per  mile;  and  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  before  its  enlargement  at 
5i  mills.  The  reduction  made  in  tibe  expenses 
by  the  enlargement  has  already  been  noticed* 
'The  expense  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1852,  includ- 
ing wages,  towing,  depreciation  of  value  of 
horses,  office  and  personal  expenses,  and  part 
cost  of  loading  ana  unloading,  is  given  at  2  ^ 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Mr.  Sevmour,  the  late 
state  engineer,  estimated  the  whole  cost  at  8^ 
mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  charges  for  trana* 
portation  at  Uiat  time,  except  late  in  the  season, 
averaged  6^  mills  per  ton  for  freight  going 


east,  and  6^^  mills  for  that  going  west  not  in- 
dumng  state  tolls.— Boats  are  conmuHUr  towed 
upon  canals  by  horses,  a  single  hone  drawioi 
at  a  speed  of  2^  or  8  m«  an  hour  a  boat  loaded 
with  from  60  to  70  tons,  as  earilv  as  b  load  of 
16  to  18  owt  upon  a  good  road.    Men  ueaoioe- 
times  employed  to  tow  boats  in  HoIknd,tt 
they  were  in  England,  on  the  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  till  near  the  dose  of  the  last  oentoiy. 
This  is  still  the  practice  in  China.    Steam  pow- 
er is  objectionable  from  the  ixgory  to  the  banks 
caused  by  the  wave  from  the  paddle-vbeela. 
Propellers  m^dng  less  wash  upon  the  banban 
employed  on  canals  that  are  sofficieiitly  large 
to  afford  them   convenient  room.   In  1880 
boats  were  introduced  upon  the  Glasgow  aod 
Paisley  canal  in  Scotland,  deognedtonm  attk 
rate  of  9  or  10  ouan  hour.    It  was fonod that 
light  boats  made  of  thin  boiler  plate  iron,  tbffi 
l^ogth  being  about  70  feet  and  their  width  1m 
than  6  feet,  could  be  drawn  by  2  horses  witih 
a  load  of  70  or  100  passengers  at  this  roeed, 
without  producing  a  wave  that  would  harm 
the  banks  of  the  canaL    As  the  boat  attaios 
this  speed  it  overtakes  the  wave  in  front  of  it^ 
and  nding  upon  the  top  oi  it,  the  boat  and  tiie 
wave  move  onward  together,  smoothly  and  with 
comparatively  light   draught  of  the  horses 
These  are  changed  every  4  m.,  and  are  put  op 
several  tunes  in  the  course  of  the  day.  ThlB 
method  has  been  practised  many  yean  on  the 
Birmingham  canaL    It  has  been  tried  in  this 
country,  but  is  not  in  use.    In  July,  1868,  boats 
built  to  be  propped  by  steam  made  snccessfQl 
trial  trips  from  BufOalo  to  Rochester.   It  bas 
been  generally  supposed  that  rapid  rates  were 
unsuitable  to  canals,  but  experiments  are  now 
in  progress  in  New  York  to  test  the  oontrai; 
opmion. 
OANALE,  a  small  town  in  the  BardiniflD 

frovince  of  Albi,  with  important  salt  springs. 
W  8,900. 

Can  ALE,  Abtokio,  oommonlv  called  Giba' 
LBTTO.  and  also  II  Toioko,  an  Italiaa  painter, 
bom  in  Venice^  Oct  18, 1697,  died  there  Aw 
20, 1768.  His  father  was  a  scene  j[)aiateL  aod 
educated  him  to  the  same  profsssioiL  He  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Rome,  about  the  year  1719, 
and  there  studied  the  remains  of  antiqai^t  IJ^ 
gan  to  apply  the  skill  with  the  ^eil,  which  be 
had  acquired  at  Venice,  in  paintmg  from  nato^ 
and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  sccomvli^ 
artist  in  that  branw.  On  his  return  to  Venice^ 
he  planted  numerous  views  of  that  city,  repro- 
ducing with  great  accuracy  its  palaces,  cbnrcb- 
es,  and  canals.  Thebestof  these  was  the  ^ 
of  the  grand  can^  which  is  now  in  the  ff^ 
of  the  Louvre.  He  spent  2  years  in  Englw»i 
and  painted  while  here  au  interior  vww  oi 
King^s  chapel,  Cambridge.  His  worto  a« 
found  m  all  the  galleries  of  Enropeu  ,  . 
OANALE,  NiooLO,  a  Venetian  admiral,  who 
flourished  in  the  secondhalf  of  the  ISthoentory. 
In  1469  he  was  commander  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  at  Negropont  (the  ancient  Ohalcw), «« 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  Turidsh  town  of  x^^ 
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The  orodiies  perpetrated  vpcsi  the  inoffepdve 
inhabitants  created  great  indignation  at  Oon- 
stantinopk,  and  Mohammed  IL^  with  a  view  of 
lesenting  the  ontragea^  besieged  Negropont 
with  a  force  of  120.000  men,  and  after  a  violent 
contest  ezpeUed  tne  Venetians.  Ganale,  to 
whom  this  defeat  was  attributed,  was  sentenced 
to  death  by  the  ooimoil  of  ten,  bat  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Panl  11.  and  of  other  influential  persons, 
his  punishment  was  conmiated  to  exile  for  life. 

OANAMTyA,  a  town  in  tiie  kingdom  of  Da- 
homej,  pop.  10,000.  It  is  sitnated  in  a  level 
and  weU-coltiTated  tract  of  conntrj.  The 
hooaes  are  scattered,  and  extend  over  a  vast 
area.  Among  them  is  one  set  apart  by  the 
king  for  the  use  of  white  travellers. 

OANANDAIGUA,  the  capital  of  Ontario  co., 
K  T.,  is  a  pictoresqae  village,  beantifcQlj  situated 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  central  railroad.  From 
the  npper  part  of  the  vOhige  the  ground  slopes 
gradoaQj  toward  Uie  shores  of  the  lake,  affora- 
ing  a  mag^flcent  view.  The  houses  and  other 
boildrngs  are  noted  for  their  elegance.  Many 
of  the  reaidenoes  are  surrounded  by  fine  gar- 
dens and  grounds  ornamented  with  great  taste. 
The  K  T.  Central  B.  B.,  and  the  B.  B.  from 
£lmira  to  Niagara  Falls  pass  through  it.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1855,  6,480 ;  of  the  village, 
4)154.  

OAKANDAIGUA  LAKE,  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  lies  chiefly 
within  the  Hmits  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  T..  and  is 
said  to  be  487  feet  above  Lake  Oi^tario.  Its 
waters  abound  in  excellent  fish,  and  are  firozen 
over  ahnoet  every  winter.  The  Clyde,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Seneca  river,  ia  formed  bv  the  Junction 
of  Mad  creek  with  the  outlet  of  this  lake.  The 
lake  is  15  m.  long,  and  from  f  to  H  m.  wide. 

GANABIS,  OoHBTAimNB,  one  of  the  bravest 
leaders  of  the  Qreeks  in  their  war  of  independ- 
eooe,  bom  about  1790  in  the  island  of  Ipsara. 
At  the  outbreak  of  1821  he  was  captain  of  a 
merdiant  vessel  which  made  frequent  passages 
to  Odessa.  Shortly  after  the  barbarous  devas- 
tation of  the  idand  of  Sdo  by  the  Turks^  he 
foQowed  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  under  Miaulis 
with  2  fire-ships,  skilfully  arranged,  and  manned 
by  Ipaariotes  and  Hydriotes,  to  the  harbor  of 
that  island  (June,  1822),  and  succeeded  in  at* 
tachmg  them  to  the  vessels  of  the  Oapudan 
Pasha  and  Oapudan  Bey,  of  which  the  former, 
fighted  up  at  llie  time  in  celebration  of  the  Ba- 
Bodau,  was  blown  op  with  thousands  of  men, 
tt^  the  latter  scarcely  escaped  as  a  wreck. 
Tins  deed,  which  revenged  tiie  massacres  of 
8do,  was  followed  in  Sie  same  year  by  a 
Bniilar  exploit  in  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  which 
ttved  the  Greek  fleet  from  destruction,  and  fill- 
ed the  Turks  with  terror.  The  honors  with 
which  he  was  received  after  this  achievement 
oooid  not  flail  to  inspire  him  to  further  efforts, 
aod  he  revenged  the  Turkish  cruelties  on  his 
native  island  by  a  new  victory  at  Samoe,  near 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  whose  ancient  glory 
be  thus  renewed  (Aug.  17, 1824).    This  saved 


the  island  of  Samoa  from  the  &te  of  Sdo  and  Ip- 
sara. But  his  bold  attempt  to  bum  the  Tnrkiui 
fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay 
ready  to  take  the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the 
Morea,  was  baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the 
moment  of  execution  (Aug.  4, 1825).  Honored 
by  the  command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  frx)m 
Ainerica,  and  by  the  education  of  his  son  in 
Paris,  he  was  elected  in  1827  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Ipsara  in  the  national  congress  at  £rmi* 
one,  or  Oastri,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  by 
Oapo  d'Istria  commander  of  Monembasia,  and 
subsequently  of  a  naval  squadron.  After  the  as- 
sassination of  Capo  d'lstria  (1881),  he  retired  to 
Syra.  Under  King  Otho  he  served  as  pUarch,  or 
captain  of  theflrst  rank,  and  in  1848-^49  as  min- 
ister of  the  navy,  and  was  commander  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Saviour.  A^ain  m^de  minister  in 
May,  1854,  he  resigned  m  May,  1855.  In  the 
spring  of  1858,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all  his  orders 
and  commissions,  resolved  henceforth  to  be  only 
a  private  citizen.  The  heroism  which  distin- 
guishes the  revdutionary  life  of  Oanaris  is 
equalled  by  the  modesty  which  characterizes 
his  whole  career;  even  a  certain  timicUty  in 
conversation  is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  the 
man  whom  the  Mussulmans  feared  more  than 
the  tempests  and  olifGs  of  the  JRgffam, 

OASARYBJBI>(JHnffiUaOanaria,  Swains), 
a  well-known  member  of  the  finch  family,  a 
native  of  the  Oan^  islands,  but  naturalized 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  native 
bird  diners  materially  from  the  variety  com- 
monly seen  in  cages;  the  adult  male  has  a 
much  darker  bill;  the  general  color  of  the  plu- 
mage varies  from  a  greenish  yellow  on  the  front, 
chin,  throat,  and  breast,  to  a  golden  yellow  on 
the  beUy;  the  ddes,  thiffhs,  and  nnder  tail 
coverts  are  dirty  white;  we  top  of  the  head, 
back,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  brown  ash,  with  a 
lon^tudinal  brown  spot  down  each  feather; 
the  wing  feathers,  brown  black,  with  pale  brown 
edges,  margined  with  white  near  the  back.  The 
color  of  the  female  is  more  dingy  and  indistinct, 
having  much  less  greenish  yellow  about  it.  In 
size  it  is  less  than  the  domesticated  species.  It 
buUds  in  thick  bushes  and  trees,  pairs  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  lays  from  4  to  6  pale  blue  eggs, 
hatdung  5  or  6  broods  in  a  season.  It  is  very 
fJEuniliar,  and  frequents  the  gardens  of  Madeira, 
where  its  song  is  highly  prized.  The  domesti- 
cated q>ecies  is  about  5i  inches  long,  with  a  pale 
bill,  and  the  whole  plumaoe  of  a  rich  yellow 
color,  with  the  edge  of  the  wing  yellowish- 
white;  the  colors  of  the  female  are  leas  bright. 
The  original  stock  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  the  Canary  islands  about  the  14th  century ; 
in  Europe  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine 
(eardueUa  tpirws),  the  venturon  (fringiUa  eitri- 
nella),  the  serin  (/TingiUa  MmtM),  the  gold- 
finch (parduslu  eofnmfunu\  and  various  other 
birds,  producing  hybrids,  lertile  and  sterile,  of 
great  varieties  of  color  and  characters.  There 
are  about  50  varieties  of  the  canair,  which 
will  preserve  their  ohaiaoters  distinct  if  proper* 
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\j  paired.  The;-  are  bred  in  immenBe  munberB 
on  the  oontinent  of  Enrope,  and  many  are  im- 
ported into  the  nnit9d  States  from  Germany. 
The  2  yarietieB  most  prised  by  amateurs  are  the 
jonqnil  and  the  meally,  which  oombine  the 
greatest  beanty  of  color  with  excellence  in 
song;  the  latter  have  a  bright  orange  cap,  tiiis 
color  perradlng  the  whole  plomage,  except  on 
the  winfls  and  tail,  which  are  deep  black;  the 
former  naye  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  wayed 
and  mottled  with  purplish  gray  tints.  The 
German  birds  haye  often  considerable  green  in 
their  plonuu^  bearing  a  stronger  resemblance 
to  the  wild  bird  than  do  the  higher  prized 
yarieties.  The  most  mottled  yarieties  may 
be  as  good  singers  as  those  of  the  pnrest 
oolors.  The  song  of  the  canary  is  fiuniliar 
to  eyery  one.  Wil^  less  power,  compass, 
and  yariety  than  the  nightingale,  it  nas  greater 
powers  of  imitation,  a  better  ear,  and  a  better 
memory;  it  sings  at  ail  seasons,  in  the 
dtillest  weather,  and  is  equally  welcomed  in 
the  palace  and  the  hnt  It  becomes  yery 
tame,  and  is  capable  of  attachment  to  man;  it 
is  easily  edncatod  to  perform  tricks  at  public 
exhibitions,  many  of  which  are  qnite  astonie^- 
inff.  Their  dispositions  are  as  yarions  as  their 
colors.  This  climate  is  too  seyere  for  the  oat- 
door  nataralization  of  the  canary,  but  its  in- 
door rearing  in  cages  is  yery  common.  They 
benn  to  pair  about  the  middle  of  Febmary, 
and  will  make  a  yery  neat  nest  if  the  proper 
materialB  are  supplied  to  them ;  they  will  also 
lay  in  nests  artifidally  prepared.  The  time  of 
incubation  is  18  or  14  days ;  the  number  of 
eggs  is  usually  6.  The  young  partake  of  the 
phy^cal  characters  of  the  parents^  whether  gay 
or  mottled.  Their  fifty orite  food  is  canary  smq, 
to  which  a  little  rape  and  hemp  seed  may  be 
occasionally  added;  they  should  haye  Ught, 
fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in, 
and  free  access  to  sand  or  grayel ;  a  sprig  of 
duckweed  or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  will  be  nighly 
relished  by  them.  The  canary  will  thriye  yery 
well  on  this  food ;  when  breeding,  the  yolk  of 
a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be  giyen  them.  Their 
diseases  are  due  prindpaUy  to  improper  or  too 
much  food;  cleanliness  and  attention  to  siftfaig 
their  seed  will  generally  protect  them  from 
parasitic  insects. 

OANABY  GRASS  (jphalarU  Qmofrimriii, 
im  annual  grass  natiye  to  the  Oanaiy  islands, 
cultiyated  wt  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  birdS| 
especially  canaries,  are  fed.  It  Isgrown  on  the 
isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  county  of  Kent,En^buid, 
also  in  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
It  hasastalkl  to  8  feet  high,  topped  by  an  oysl 
dose-grained  panid&  It  requires  a  good  soil 
and  an  open  country. 

CANABT  ISLANDS,  or  Oakaubb  ^p. 
Idou  Oamaria»)j  a  Spamsh  colony  in  the  Atiantio 
ocean,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat. 
27°  and  80<*  K,  and  long.  18**  and  19'  W.,  com- 
prising  a  group  of  islands  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Oanary,  Pahna,  Lan- 
zarote,  Fnerteycntora,  Gomerai  and  Fecro,  with 


a  total  area  of  about  8,400  sq.  m.,  andapopdi- 
tion  of  about  260,000.    The  isUnda  are  volcan- 
ic, rocky,  and  mountainous     The  prindptl 
mountain  is  the  peak  of  Tenerifib,  a  oel^nttted 
yolcano,  12,182  leet  h!^.    The  water  oooneB 
which   trayerse    the   ishmds  are  somediui 
swelled  to  toirents,  and  at  others  dry.  Al- 
lowances made  for  frequent  drynesa,  the  mQ, 
which  is  extrondy  fertile,  yidds  abandanthff- 
yests,  and  the  dimate,  almough  at  times  enw- 
dydy  hot,  and  exposed  to  seyere  diaoges  and 
to  a  pernicious  hot  wind  from  the  African  ooo- 
tanent,  is^  on  the  whole,  salubrious.    The  vege- 
tation of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  tooa 
flourishes  here  in  great  luxuriance^  and  has  beoi 
described  at  length  by  Alennder  yon  HmnboU^ 
and  by  Leopold  yon  Budu    Horses  and  catde 
are  scarce,  but  other  kinds  of  domesiio  aoimak 
abound;  only  a  few.  howeyer,  are  indigeooos. 
The  reptQes  are  limited  to  a  small  soorpion,  i 
BeohpmdrOf  and  the  frog.    Amonff  the  iofleetsis 
only  to  be  mentioned  a  spedes  of  troaUefiOQe 
gnat  or  mosquito.    Among  the  birds  are  tfae 
African  yultcve,  the  fidoon,  buzzard,  spairow- 
hawk,  kite,  2  species  of  owl,  8  of  searmev,  the 
goldfindi,  the  quail,  wren,  magpie,  and  a  riflb 
fist  of  other  birds,  indnding  the  famous  Canny 
bird,  which  deriyes  its  name  from  the  idandi. 
(See  Oakabt  Bibd.)    The  only  fieeh-watorM 
is  the  eeL    Marine  fishes  are  scarce,  bntwhala 
and  seals  are  occadonally  seen.    The  piodaois 
comprise  yarions  kinds  of  grain,  canary  seed, 
potatoes,  exquisite  fhiit,  silk  and  cotton,  Bome 
oliye  oil,  tobacco,  rosin,  wood.  Mdea,  dn^  and 
among  those  most  extensiyely  exported  an 
cochhieal,  wine,  builla,  orduUa,  and  wood.  The 
en>orts  of  wine  and  brandy  were  Ibrmeiiy  con- 
siderable; the  prodnoe  of  wine  averaged  about 
40,000  pipes  until  1868,  when  the  whole  crop 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  gnmediseaae.  Tbe^ 
ports  haye  mnce  materially  frulen  off  in  wine  and 
brandy,  but  haye  greatly  increased  inoodunw, 
lands  formerly  occupied  by  yines  andgndn be- 
ing now  deyoted  to  the  production  of  this  in- 
sect, and  the  exports  having  risen  from  aboot 
1,000  lbs.  in  1888,  to  800,000  lbs.  in  1848, 
and  to  1,500,000  lbs.  in  1866.    The  prodooB 
of  sugar,  formerly  of  great  unportance,liaBSu^ 
en  before  the  competition  of  the  Amerioanaaa 
West  Indian  trade,  and  hardly  averages  more 
than  ayalne  of  $100,000  annually.   Some  raw 
silk  is  manufhctured  on  the  spot  into  silka^ 
ribbons ;  coarse  linen  and  womsuBbaibsn^ 
ibr  home  oonsomption;  the  kaves  of  the  dw 
pahn  are  made  into  hats  and  basfcata;  Imt  tM 
bolk  of  manu&ctured  goods  is  imported  tm 
abroad.    A  fishery  on  the  African  coast  eo^ 
ttom  40  to  00  yessdfl,  and  a  great  nmnber  a 
persons;   the  principal  fish  taken  is  bream, 
which  is  salted  and  luvdy  consumed  in  t^ 
ands.    The  fweign  trade  is  chiefly  ^*,-^ 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Hamburg,  Fr^ 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies.   TheimportefiMm 
the  United  States  haye  increased  iWan  Wf^ 
during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1856,  to^^^K?. 
during  the  same  period  ending  June  80,  Wh 
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and  the  e^orte  to  ^e  ITiiiiea  BMet  have  in- 
oreased  dnring  tbe  same  nepeotiye  periods 
from  116,708  to  |14^065.  The  ports  engaged 
in  loroigQ  trade  sz«,  Santa  Omz  de  Teneriffev 
OrotavB,  and  Las  Palmas.  Thegr  were  made 
pnotioally  free  in  1852,  there  being  now 
only  a  nominal  dnty  npon  Imported  goods, 
with  the  ezeeptlon  of  tooaooo,  which  pays  10 
eta,  and  dgara,  which  pay  SO  ots.  per  ponnd. 
Tbe  entrances  of  foreign  Teasels  average  about 
SOO  ananallj. — The  Ganaries  are  snpposed  to 
be  the  idands  which  are  mentioned  by  tiie 
older  Fliny,  and  also  by  Flntaroh  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  Fortanate  idands.  In  1884  they  were 
xe^isQoyerad  by  a  vessal  which  had  been  driven 
thither  by  atress  of  weather;  and  alter  yariooB 
abortdve  e^editiona^  the  first  efiSMstnal  attempt 
at  oonqoeriDg  them  was  made,  with  the  assist- 
aooe  of  Spain,  by  Jean  de  Bethencoort^  a  gen« 
tleman  of  ITonnandy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  centmy.  After  varioos  c^iotB,  canaed 
by  the  aobaeqaent  governors  of  the  islands,  by 
the  reaistance  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  elxna 
•et  np  by  Portogal,  th^  paaaed  eventnally 
into  the  posaeoaion  of  Spain.  They  are  now 
under  tiie  same  form  of  administratiiHi  as  the 
other  provinoes  of  Spain,  are  represented  in  the 
oorte^  contain  2  biahoprics^  ana  the  governor* 
jgoend  residea  at  Santa  Oraz  de  TenerifEla. 
ihe  inhaiMtantB  are  chiefly  Spaniards  (sUghtlv 
darioer  thanthofleof  the  mother  ooQntry),thongh 
nme  daim  desoent  i^m  the  aborigines,  named 
Gnaoiohea^  who,  however,  are  extinct  The 
prevailing  reltgioii  is  the  Boman  Oatholic ;  Span^ 
ahJB  the  only  langnage  in  nse.  Two  newspapers 
ae  pobiished  at  Simta  Oraz,  and  one  at  Las 

OAKASTRAy  a  mountain  range  of  Braril, 
Mmmenoes  at  ibe  S.  termination  of  the  Serra 
Xatto  Gordo,  on  the  boundary  between  the 
Fnmnoea  of  Qoyaa  and  Mnas  Qeraea^  and 
fetches  away  toward  the  S.  £. 

GANOALE,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  do- 
Ptttmentof  Die  et  Vllaine,  situated  on  the  W. 
end  of  St.iOobael'8  bay,  227  m.  W.  K.  W.  of 
hria.   The  harbor  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of 

a  named  Boeksr$  de  OcomoU,  where  are 
those  renowned  oysters,  of  which  enor- 
aouaqnantilaes  ate  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
A  eondderable  fish  trade  is  also  carried  on 
wre.  The  town  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of 
vhidiis  oaDed  La  Honle  de  Oancale,  and  the 
<>ti)firLeBoarg.  La  Honle  may  be  conridered 
tttheportof  Oancale,  and  possessed,  in  1864^ 
860 veaaels of aboat 2.000 tons.  Theentrances 
of  eoaling  vessehi  in  that  year  were  71,  and  the 
ae8naoes7S.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

OAHOAlfi  a  species  of  irregular  French  con- 
^'B^ianoe,  in  wmch  many  voluptuous  move* 
OM^  are  introduced,  and  which  orighiated  in 
Ittd  at  the  &af  iela  OhaumUre^  with  the  stu* 
deota  and  the  grisettes  of  Paris. 

OANGELLI,  windows  made<tf  cross  bars  and 
^dispoaed  lattice-wise.  The  term  is  also 
laed  for  raUs  and  bahister%  and  for  the  net* 
work  in  the  indde  of  hollow  bonea. 


OAKOER  (a  ccabX  the4thdgn  in  the  aodiao 
(designated  by  the  mark  o),  into  which  the 
sun  enters  at  the  summer  solstioe  in  June; 
also,  a  constellation  of  stars  fimnerly  occupying 
the  sign  Oanoer  (see  AQUAnnrs),  easily  recog- 
nised by  2  stars  oi  the  thurd  magnitude,  and  a 
faint  duster  nearly  midway  between  them. — 
The  Tbofio  ot  OANoasisthe  northern  boundary 
of  the  torrid  zoncL  a  parallel  of  latitude  where 
the  sun  ia  vertical  at  noon  only  one  day  in  the 
year,  viz. :  the  dav  he  enters  Oanoer. 

OANG£B,  amaUgnant  disease  to  whichnearly 
every  part  of  the  human  body  is  hahle^  either 
primanly  or  secondunly.  It  most  commonly, 
however,  originates  in  some  one  of  the  glands 
orsecreljng  organs.  Thus  the  female  breast, 
the  womb,  the  testes,  the  ovaria,  and  the  thy- 
roid giaxid  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the 
disease.  It  however  notunfirequently  first  shows 
itself  in  the  skin  and  the  various  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  &ce^  the  hps,  the  mouth,  the 
windpipe,  the  gullet,  the  stmnaoh,  and  the  in- 
testines are  offc^i  primarily  afEMted.  Other 
organs  and  membranes,  when  diseased,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  attacked  snbaequently 
to  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Medical  writera  generally 
divide  cancer  into  2  stages^  sdrrhus  and  car- 
cinoma, although  these  2  primary  dividons  are 
often  subdivided  into  a  number  of  subordinate 
ones.  There  are  some  late  authors  whose  mi- 
croscopical investigations  have  led  them  to  in- 
fer, that  the  cancer  which  appears  ordinarily  on 
the  dcm  and  superficial  membranes,  di£Ebrs  from 
the  diaoue  as  it  shows  itself  in  other  parts. 
Th^  have  accordingly  distinguished  this  variety 
by  ih»  name  of  epithelial  cancer.  Sdrrhus, 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  hard, 
is  the  term  applied  to  cancer  as  it  first  exhibits 
itaelf .  In  this  early  state  it  appears  as  a  hard 
and  irregular  tumor,  with  more  etc  less  dark 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  When  cut  into,  it  is 
found  to  be  of  a  grayish  tint,  and  composed  of 
2substances;  oneofahardfibrousnatnre,aDdthe 
other  of  a  soft  material,  somewhat  like  cream 
in  consistence  and  color.  The  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  these  disessed  products  may  be  de- 
tected ordinarily  by  the  eye  alone,  but  with 
more  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
whidi  to  the  e]q>erienced  reveals  at  once  the 
existence  of  nucleated  cdk,  such  as  are  found 
in  primary  tissues  in  thecourae  of  orgadisation. 
The  time  during  which  cancer  may  remain  in 
the  state  of  scirrhus  is  variable,  and  depends 
upon  the  activity  of  the  disease  or  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient  It  sometimes  remains 
stationary  for  many  years,  but  finally,  if  al- 
lowed to  have  ita  course,  aasumes  the  sec- 
ondary stage  of  softening  called  cardnoma.  It 
must  be  underatood,  however,  that  frequently 
from  the  very  beginning  cancer  aasumes  the 
soft  state,  and  under  sreat  varieties  of  appear- 
ance. The  skm  coveiiDg  an  ordinary  scirrhous 
tumor  bavinff  been  des&oyed,  and  tiie  diseased 
mass  softened  by  the  proceas  of  ulceration,  the 
eancer  then  beoomea  an  open  sore.   The  pro- 
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gross  from  this  time  is  very  nmid.  The  malig- 
nant degeneration  extenda  quickly  to  the  neigh- 
boring parta;  the  nicer  increases,  discharging 
constantly  a  morbid  matter  that  destroys  the 
Borronnduig  tiasae  and  is  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem; the  constitntion  becomes  generally  af- 
fected, and  death  finally  ensnes  from  ezhans- 
tion.  or  such  vitiation  of  the  whole  body  as  to 
renaer  it  nnable  to  perform  thefnnotions  of  life. 
The  pain  from  the  earliest  period  is  sharp,  bnt 
at  firat  intermitting;  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, liovever,  the  aigony  becomes  extreme,  and 
death  is  welcomed  by  the  safferer  as  a  miefl 
Cancer  is  now  no  longer,  as  in  former  times, 
supposed  to  be  purely  a  local  disease.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  oonstitntional  aSbotion,  de- 
pending upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  with 
a  tendency  to  reveal  itself  under  some  exciting 
cause,  as  a  blow,  for  example,  in  any  part  of  the 
body  especially  liable  to  cancer.  Ail  external 
ic^jaries  more  or  less  violent,  any  continued 
pressure  or  irritation,  excess  in  the  use  of  jspirit- 
uons  drinks,  depression  of  the  mind,  and  espe- 
daliy  a  poor  diet,  are  sunposed  to  be  favorable 
to  the  development  of  tne  disease.  Cancer  is 
nndoubtedlv  an  hereditary  affection,  aa  it  may 
be  constantly  traced  through  various  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  a  succession  of  generar 
tlons  of  a  common  origin.  It  is  a  disease  that 
seldom  develops  itself  before  the  age  of  80,  al- 
though it  is  occasionallv  seen  even  in  infants. 
That  form  of  cancer  called  ^ngw  hamatodetj 
particularly  where  the  eye  is  its  seat,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  even  in  the  youngest  children. 
Women,  and  particularly  tiie  unmarried,  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease  than  men.— In  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  of  means  which  have  been  and  are 
still  used,  the  general  opinion  of  the  most  scien- 
tific physicians  and  surgeons  is  that  it  is  incurar 
ble.  It  is  still  a  qucutio  texata  whether  it  is 
proper  to  remove  cancer  by  a  surgical  operation. 
Some  contend  that  the  fatal  result  is  hastened 
by  excision,  while  others  argue  that  much  re- 
lief is  thus  obtained  without  any  such  effect 
All,  however,  agree  in  denouncing  the  use  of  the 
knife  when  the  general  system  is  so  &r  affected 
as  to  show  constitutional  symptoms.  Those 
who  believe  in  that  peculiar  form,  called  by 
them  the  epithelial  cancer,  a  disease  which 
shows  itself  generaUy  on  the  skin,  and  especially 
on  the  face  and  lips,  are  of  opinion  that  sur- 
gical operation  is  particularly  benefidal  as  af- 
fording a  means,  in  this  form  of  the  ailment,  of 
frequent  radical  cure.  For  a  long  time  the  old 
mode  of  operation  by  means  of  oaustio  save 
way  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  but  Just  now  l£ere 
seems  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  former  mode 
of  treatment.  The  supposed  success  of  an 
American  of  the  name  of  Fell,  now  practising  in 
London,  and  who  makes  use  of  a  caustic  com- 
pound of  diioride  of  zinc  and  our  native  blood- 
root,  has  led  the  profession  to  reconsider  the 
efficacy  of  that  method  of  cure.  Dr.  Fell  has 
introduced  the  novelty  of  making,  in  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  the  cancer,  various  incisions^  into 
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the  depths  of  which  he  Inserts  pleoes  of  Bnt  b^ 
smeared  with  the  caustic,  which  thtu  applied 
is  supposed  to  act  with  greater  rapidity  and 
power.  Though  the  physidan  and  niigeoo 
have  littie  finith  in  the  efficacy  of  any  meaoa  of 
cure,  they  are  undoubtedly  able  to  do  mudi 
toward  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  patieott 
and  therefore  may  be  consnlted  with  advaiir 
tage  by  those  afllioted  with  this  tenibly  malig- 
nant disease. 

C  ANCRIN,  GxoROB,  count,  a  Boflsian  atato- 
man,  bom  Deo.  8, 1774^  at  Hanan  in  Germaoy, 
of  an  obscure  family  of  Jewish  descent,  died 
Sept  22, 1845,  in  St  Petersburg^  wbUe  mimater 
of  finances,  member  of  the  imperial  ooimcO,  sen- 
ator of  the  empire,  in  fact  at  the  height  of  hoo- 
on  and  dignities.  He  received  his  education  ia 
Germany,  and  while  a  student  at  Gettingea 

EubHshed  a  treatise  on  mining  interests  vludi 
e  dedicated  to  Catharine  IL  of  Bnasia.  To 
that  country  he  soon  followed  Mb  fiither,  who 
had  entered  the  Bussian  dvil  servioe  a  few 

rrs  before,  and  was  director  of  the  salt  wotto 
Staraia-Bussa,  in  the  government  of  Nov- 
Srod.    Cancrin  began  his  career  nnder  his 
^er,  and  then  passed  into  the  department  of 
the  interior,  to  which  the  salt  worin  belonged. 
Laborious,  well  informed,  and  endowed  wi^t 
q>irit  of  order  and  a  certain  oigamang  capacity, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  upon  the  commiMariat^ 
a  branch  of  the  administration  at  that  time  no- 
torious for  its  disorder  and  malvenatiooL  This 
publication  resulted  in  Cancrin^s  traiufer  from 
the  ministry  of  the  interior  to  that  of  war,  and 
to  the  commissariat    At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812,  Barday  de  Tolly,  conunander  of 
the  western  Bussian  army,  offered  him  theplaoe 
ofoommissary-general.  Li  that  capacity,  Ganorm 
introduced  some  beneficent  reformat  beside  pob- 
lishing  a  small  treatise  on  *«101itary  Economy 
in  Peace  and  War.''    In  1818  he  was  made  oom- 
missary-generul  of  the  whole  Busaan  forces, 
and  as  such  participated  in  the  oampaisos  of 
1818-'14,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der to  Paris.    In  1815  he  negotiated  with  the 
French  government  in  relation  to  theezpenseot 
the  Bussian  corps  which,  alter  thebattleof  Wa- 
terloo, was  for  several  yean  to  occupy  Fran^ 
Cancrin's   integrity  in  this  negotiation  bemg 
questioned   by  his  enemies,  he  resigned  ms 
active  duties  as  commissary,  but  remamedm 
service  without  a  special  department   D^ 
this  time  of  leisure,  he  published  a  ▼orkoB 
political  economy  under  the  titie  of    p« 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  in  imitation  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Storeh,  badng  prosperity  <»  .w^ 
development  of  domestic  inausti7,  bat  wim- 
out  any  original  ideas.    Alexandfir  leftjw 
empire   to  his   successor   in   great  diaordtfi 
the  finances  especially,  the   treasory  empty, 
trade  and  industry  prostrated.    The  emperor 
Nicholas  made  Cancrin  hia  minister  of  fiaaocd. 
The  first  bnsinew  was  to  fill  the  treasuy-  J^ 
Busna  proper,  the  government  akne  has  tae 
ezduave  right  of  selling  ^iritoous  liqnois  oy 
wholesaleandretaiL    Hitherto  the  govemmeiit 
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had  administered  this  branch  of  revenue.  Oan« 
crin  nor  tnuiBferred  the  monopoly  to  private 
individiialfl,  oaUed  oibuptehiki.  But  in  Lith- 
uania, in  the  Baltic  provinoea,  and  in  others 
reoonqnered  from  ancient  Poland,  the  no- 
Inlity  or  landowners  emoy  the  right  of  selling 
gpirits;  and  as  a  oontrabimd  trade  would  early 
hare  been  carried  into  the  Interior  usurious  to 
the  interests  of  governmental  fiarmers,  by  Oan- 
Grin's  influence  a  law  was  enacted,  punishing 
with  exile  to  Siberia  for  life  every  contraband 
dealer  in  ^irits,  and  rendering  the  whole  rural 
commune  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  monopolists  perpetrated  by  one  of 
its  members.  By  this  administrative  combim^ 
tion,  many  individuals  acquired  wealth  as  farm- 
ers of  the  revenue,  but  aamimstrative  cormp- 
tion  became  deeply  rooted,  and  many  poor  peas* 
ants  were  sent  to  Siberia.  This  darker  side  of 
Oancrin'fl  financial  activity  was  atoned  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  later  Russian  statesmen,  by  his 
introdacing  a  strong  prohibitive  system,  by 
which  an  Imptilse  was  g^ven  to  the  develop- 
meot  of  home  industry.  Although  the  team 
prerailing  durisg  Oancrin's  administration  was 
deficient  in  many  respects — ^for  instance,  im- 
posing export  duties  even  on  raw  products 
such  as  cerealsw  hemp,  te. — still  he  is  believed 
to  have  laid  tae  prmcipal  foundation  of  the 
industrial  progress  whidi  Russia  has  since  ac- 
compUshed.  He  was  created  a  count  by  Nich- 
olas, who  treated  him  with  special  deference, 
maintaining  him  in  office  even  when  his  ad- 
Tsnced  age  and  broken  health  disabled  him 
from  directing  his  department  with  his  previ- 
ous steadiness^  and  when  maladministration 
and  corraption  were  rampant  there.  Oancrin's 
personal  probity  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned, 
though  he  waa  rather  avaricious,  and  left  to 
his  funil  V  a  veir  considerable  fortune  acquired 
priooipally  by  the  munificence  of  his  imperial 
msster. 

OAND ACE.  an  Ethiopian  queen  who  invaded 
Egypt  28  B.  CL,  but  was  defeated  by  Petronius, 
the  Roman  governor  of  that  country.  In  the 
"Acta  of  the  Apostles''  mention  is  made  of  a  eu- 
nuch who  was  the  treasurer  of  Oandaoe,  queen 
of  the  Ethiopians.  The  name  seems  to  nave 
been  common  to  all  the  femcde  sovereigns  of 
Ethiopia. 

GAKDAHAB,  or  Kakdahab,  an  extensive 
province  of  Afghanistan,  consisting  partly  of 
ffloontains  and  piuHy  of  arid  plains,  bounded 
K.  by  the  country  of  Balkh,  8.  by  Beloochis- 
tao,  £.  by  Sinde  and  Beloochistan,  and  W. 
hjA  desert  which  ^vides  it  from  the  Per- 
Bun  province  of  Seistan.  Although  the  sen- 
eral  character  of  the  country  is  barren,  there 
tte  some  fertile  regions,  especially  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  wheat,  barley,  pulse, 
melons,  tobacco,  and  other  plants  and  fruits  are 
prodaced.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves, 
byeoas,  bears,  leopards,  wild  asses,  &a,  and 
ttnong  the  tame  animals  are  camels,  mules,  and 
inost  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe.  A 
OQQsiderable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  in  Oandap 


bar,  the  road  between  India  and  Persia  passing 
through  the  country.  There  are  in  Oandahar 
Hindoos  (who  are  the  principal  bankers  and 
shopkeepers),  Persians,  Beloodies,  and  Taujilra, 
beside  the  Dooranees,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  Af|^han  country.  Oanda- 
har formed  part  of  Persia,  was  for  some  time 
subiugated  by  the  Hc^  sovereigns  of  Delhi, 
and  was  again  annexed  to  Persia  by  Nadir  Shah. 
On  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  became  a 
province  of  eastern  Afghanistan.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonnee 
sect,  and  sympathized  with  the  Turks  during 
the  late  eastern  war.  Pop.  760,000.— A  d^ 
of  Afghanistan,  lat.  82**  ST'  N.,  long.  66«  20'  E. 
It  is  fortified,  and  a  place  of  military  and 
political  importance.  Formerly  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country,  but  in  1774  the  seat  of  sov- 
ereignty waa  transferred  to  Oabool.  The  city 
is  well  laid  out^  the  streets  being  at  right 
angles,  and  the  4  principal  streets,  which  are 
very  wide,  meeting  at  a  circular  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  town  is  situated  near 
the  Urghundaub,  and  small  channels  of  river 
water  run  through  the  main  streets.  It  was 
built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  the  ablest  Afghan 
princes,  in  1754.  Bin  tomb  is  in  the  city.  It 
IS  a  place  of^considerable  trade.  In  1842  the 
town  was  occupied  by  the  Britash.  Pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  from  60,000  to  100,000. 

0  ANDEISH,  Ehandesh,  Esandbish,  or  Oax- 
DBSH,  a  coUectorate  of  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, in  British  India,  bounded  on  the  K  by 
the  territory  of  Holkar,  on  the  K  and  S.  by  the 
Nizam's  donunions,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guzerat. 
Pop.  in  1851,  778,112.  In  the  15th  century 
Oandeish  was  governed  by  independent  sover- 
eigns; toward  the  dose  of  the  16th  century 
it  was  annexed  to  the  great  Mogul  empire.  On 
the  overthrow  of  the  peishwa  in  1818,  it  be- 
came a  British  possession. 

OANDELABBUM,  a  stand  or  support  for 
a  lamp.  The  candelabra  of  the  ancients,  gen- 
erally made  of  bronze  or  marble,  and  inlaid 
with  precious  metals,  were  of  superior  beauty, 
both  in  design  and  workmanship.  Sometimes 
the  stand  was  a  human  figure,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  oil-cup ;  sometimes  the  stem  is  repre- 
sented as  throwing  out  buds,  as  the  candelabrum 
which,  after  the  sacking  of  Thebes,  was  dedi- 
cated by  Alexander  at  Oymce  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
and  afberward  brought  to  Apollo's  temple  on 
the  Palatine  at  Rome ;  others  had  a  sliding  shaft 
like  that  of  a  music  stand,  by  which  the  light 
might  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Can- 
delabra were  also  used  in  temples,  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  holy  torches  em- 
ployed in  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies. 
TWO  exquisite  candelabra,  carved  in  marble, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  were 

Eted  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  Sir 
Newdigate,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
ffe  library.  In  the  Townley  collection  of 
the  British  museum  are  about  17  candelabra, 
indnding  one  of  marble,  7  feet  high,  with  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  large  flame  on  the  top,  sevexal 
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of  bronsd,  one  of  which  has  a  qnko  to  re- 
ceiye  a  oiiiy  lamp,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
and  varioiu  other  ezqniaite  speolmens.  The 
extraorcUnary  size  of  the  canoelabra  used  in 
the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  andente  may  be 
infened  frcm  the  spechneoB  in  the  Lonvre,  in 
the  Mmdoh  glyptotheoa,  and  in  the  eztenslYe  col- 
lections of  the  Vatican  and  of  other  Italian  mn- 
seams,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  Maseo  Etrosoo  Gregonano,  with  43  different 
specimens.  In  the  Mnaeo  Borbonico  are  sev- 
eral  specimens  of  bronze  candelabra  found  at 
Hercolaneom  and  Pompe]i,which  are  mere  reeds 
or  straight  sticks,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
lamp-stands  of  the  ancients  in  their  original 
and  simple  form.  Homer  relates  that  the 
palace  of  Alcinoos,  king  of  the  Phieacians,  was 
ulnminated  by  lamps  supported  by  golden 
candelabra,  which  represented  youths  standing 
in  an  elevated  position  upon  altars.  Oicero 
flpe^  admiringly  of  a  candelabrum  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  presented  by  one  of  the 
sons  of  Antiochus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oapi- 
tolinus  at  Bome.  The  most  gigantic  candela- 
brum of  antiquity  was  the  celebrated  Pharos 
at  the  harbor  ot  Alexandria.  The  artists  of 
Tarentum  were  renowned  for  their  admirable 
design  and  execution  of  the  shafts,  while  the 
candelabrum-makers  of  .^;gina  edipsed  all 
others  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  or* 
namentd  parts.  Those  of  modem  times  are  sim- 
ply chandeliers  with  several  branches,  made  of 
crystal,  porcelain,  alabaster,  kc,.  and  support- 
ed by  a  metal  stand,  generiiJly  of  bronze.  Tet 
here  and  there  a  genuine  candelabrum,  after 
the  modd  of  antiquity,  is  made  for  the  use  of 
churches,  liie  candelabrum  of  sandstone,  80 
feet  high,  erected  Sept.  8, 1811,  in  ThUringen, 
upon  the  site  where,  in  all  probability,  the  first 
church  established  by  6t  Boni&ce  stood,  ap- 
proaches more  than  any  other  modem  work  of 
the  kind  to  the  candelabra  of  antiquitv. 

OA^BI,  Oandt,  or  Eabdt  (Cingalese,  Jfo- 
ha  Nuwmk^  great  dty),  a  town  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  king- 
dom ;  pop.  7,000.  It  stands  on  the  diore  of  an 
artificial  lake,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  beautifdUy 
wooded  hills,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
since  the  year  1815  has  been  greatly  improved. 
The  residence  of  the  British  governor  nere  is 
the  finest  edifice  in  Ceylon ;  and  beside  this 
the  town  contains  the  residence  of  the  m%jor- 
general,  the  king^s  pdace,  a  Buddhist  temple 
containing  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  eevcm 
churches  of  various  denominations,  and  a 
number  of  other  notable  buildings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  is  a  military  magazine^  and 
Just  outside  the  town,  in  a  royal  cemeteiy,  re- 
pose the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  native  idngs 
and  heroes.  The  natives  are  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  making  bricks  and  tiles,  dephants 
being  employed  to  tread  out  the  day.  The 
lake  of  Cfandi,  which  was  formed  by  the  late 
kiuff,  and  is  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  about  \\  m.  in  length,  and 
from  100  to  500  yards  in  breadth. 
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OANDIA,  <Mr  Obrcb  (anc  O^to;  TiiiLjE»> 
ri^O^  an  island  forming  the  southern  linut  of  tlie 
Grrecian  archipelago,  and  lying  between  the 
Morea  on  the !« .  W.,  Asia  lunor  on  the  N.  K, 
and  AMca  on  the  d.,  bdonging  siase  1669  to 
Turkey,  and  oonstituting  the  present  Turkish 
eyalet  of  EiridL  It  extends  from  £.  to  ¥. 
about  160  m.,  across  three-fourths  of  the 
breadth  of  the  .£gaean,  whidi  is  entered  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island  by  the  chaimel  or 
strait  of  Cerigotto,  and  on  the  eastern  by  the 
strait  of  Scarpanto.  It  has  an  average  \miik 
of  25  m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than  4^000  eq.iD. 
Throngfaout  its  entire  length,  it  is  zieerly 
centrally  ridged  by  a  cham  of  mosntaioa, 
which  send  ^  to  the  8.  i^urs  tenninating  in 
blufi^  rendering  the  southern  coast  inhospit- 
able; while  to  the  N.  the  spurs  gradually 
dope  to  a  low  coast,  forming  severd  tolerable 
harbors,  of  which  the  8  prindpd  are  OaDea, 
Eisamoa,  and  Suda,  the  last  mentioned  being 
the  best  the  island  afiTords.  All  these  harboza, 
however,  especially  that  of  Canea,  which  vas 
once  excellent,  are  now,  through  the  Tmldfh 
neglect  of  the  oommeroid  interests  of  the  id- 
and,  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  ezportai 
being  rapidly  filled  with  sand,  so  that  thepne- 
ent  nort  of  Canea  affords  approach  only  to 
veesda  drawing  lees  than  8  feet  of  water,  and 
all  vessels  of  greater  draught  are  oUigedtolie 
at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  asmallisland,  at  the 
north  of  the  port,  6  m.  distant.  The  moontaiii- 
ous  diain  of  Candia  is  natnrdly  divided  into  S 
piurts:  the  easterzL  or  ancient  iHctadan  mow- 
tains,  now  called  Biti ;  the  western,  or  anoieBt 
Lend  mountains,  so  called  firom  thdr  whiteneeB 
(being  covered  by  snow  8  or  9  months  in  the 
year),  now  known  as  the  ^hakiote  moontalBs; 
and  the  centrd  chain,  andently  called  Ida, 
whose  middle  and  prindpal  peak  is  nov 
known  as  the  Psilorati,  rising  to  a  height  of 
7,674  feet  above  sea  level  The  coasts  of  the 
idand  are  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indeotad 
by  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  moon- 
tfuns,  being  of  odoareous  formation,  ahoofid 
in  caverns  and  grottoes,  some  of  which  an 
highly  picturesque.  Gypsum,  lime,  and  slate  aro 
found  to  some  extent.  It  was  in  this  island  that 
the  famous  kbvrinth  of  the  £abled  ICfiotaor 
was  dtuated,  whidi  was  probably  one  of  these 
numerous  Aiottoes,  rendered  more  intricate  by 
the  art  of  DoddusL  under  the  direotions  ol 
Hinos.  Some  travellers  have  placed  this  laby- 
rinth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gortyna.  Cape 
Matda,  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  la 
also  the  most  southern  land  of  Europe.  Can- 
dia  can  scarody  be  said  to  have  any  wf^ 
the  waterHshed  of  the  monntams  not  exceeding 
15  m.  in  breadth  either  way  to  the  sea.  Ia^« 
rairy  season  of  the  autumn  and  winter,  torrents 
are  predpitated  from  the  mountains,  hat  tiiey 
dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  only  resomces 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  hind  are  the  smU 
fifptinfls  which  abound  among  the  hills.  The 
island  is  ne  verthdees  tolerably  fertile,  and  vera 
thereatdctions  of  the  Porte  on  the  commeroe 
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of  theidfl&d  removed,  fhe  soil  would  yidd  kise 
exports  and  profits  to  the  affricQltnrist  Asitia, 
the  ej^>ort8  are  chiefly  ulk,  olive  oil,  wine, 
orangea,  lemons,  and  soap.   The  annual  average 
exports  of  silk  amoant  to  aboat  S0,000  Iba^ 
ana  of  soap  to  about  10,000  owt ;  the  value  of 
the  total  exports  increased  from  $1,200,000  in 
im,  to  18,200,000  in  1866.    Oandia  owns 
aboat  600  vessels ;  tonnage  about  85,000.    The 
eereal  produce  of  the  island  is  small,  and  the 
inhabitaote  are  obliged  to  import  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  from  Egypt  and  Barca.    The 
wines  of  Candia  have  oeen  fEimous  for  many 
oentories,  espedally  the  Malmsey  and  Arcadian* 
The  Malavesi   or  Halmaey  raisins  are  also 
well  Imown.    Gotten  and  tobacco  are  raised 
in  small  quantities,  and  the  exports  of  ooal  (of 
which  there  are  2  principal  basins,  opened  in 
1839,  one  upon   the  N.  coast,  near  Betimo, 
and  the  oQnit  on  the  8.  W^  near  Bphakia) 
miffht  be  considerable,  under  better  conuner- 
cial  regulations.    The  land  affords  good  pastnr* 
age  among  the  hills  of  the  mountain  chain,  and 
mge  nombera  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised; 
the  former  distingmshed  for  their  milk,  and  the 
latter  for  their  excellent  mutton.    Oattle  are 
neglected,  as  they  are  only  used  for  draft  in  Uie 
agricnltQre  of  the  island,  there  being  a  preju- 
dice against  the  milk  of  cows.    The  camate 
IB  mild  and  generally  healthy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  portions  of  the  valleys  not  read- 
By  drained,  which  in  the  summer  months  are 
extremely  unhealthy.     Leprosy  is   the   only 
endemic  of  Oandia.    The  thermometer  ranges 
from  60^  to  70''  F.,  in  extreme  instances  ris- 
ing to  88^    TLe  1^.  wind  (called  by  the  n&- 
tires  i^ai)  tempers  the  summer  heat.    The 
peaks  oS  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  west* 
em  and  cmtral  part  of  the  chidn,  are  covered 
vith  snow   for   three-fourths   of   the   year. 
Among  the  nmnerous  birds  of  beautiful  plum* 
^  and  song,  inhabiting  Oandia,  is  to  be  spe- 
cially mentioned  the  kijabulbul,  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  in  Turkey  as  to  conunand  a 
IHice  of  $100*    The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  isl- 
and are  many  of  them  aromatic — Candia  was 
meiently  settled  by  colonies,  probably  from 
tbe  PhoBoidans,  PeLisgians,  and  Dorians,  and. 
Bttnrding  to  history  or  fable,  was  first  governed 
\iy  IGnos^  whose  laws  are  fiunous  in  Greek  lit* 
cntue.     After   him  came  a  line  of  chiefs 
▼ho  were  probably  succeeded  by  a  somewhat 
Kpnblican  form  of  government,  which  contin- 
«^  until  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  iaiand  (67 
B.  0.)    In  the  partition  of  the  empbe,  Canaia 
&Q  to  the  East,  and  was  held  untU  A.  D.  628, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retain- 
ed its  pOBseflBnon  till  the  10th  century,  when  it 
feQ  into  the  hands  of  the  (Genoese.    From  them 
it  passed  by  gift  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
fmt,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1204 
The  Venetians  retained  its  possession  for  more 
^  4  oentories,  and  this  Ib  the  golden  age  of 
Onidia.    The  Turks  finally  wrested  it  from  the 
V  enetiaQs  in  1660,  after  a  bloody  struggle  of 
^  years.  At  the  command  of  the  pope,  France, 
vol-  IV. — ^23 


Malta,  Savoy,  and  Italy  sent  ausOiaries 
against  the  Turkish  infidels,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
The  fortifications  of  Oandia  yielded  to  the  bom* 
bardment  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  i^bmd  be- 
came a  possession  of  the  Porte.  In  1821,  and 
again  in  1841,  a  popular  insurrection  only 
had  the  effect  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
Turkish  yoke,  especially  in  the  restrictions  on 
commerce  in  1842.  In  1880  it  was  given  by 
the  allied  powers  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Kavarino, 
&o.  In  1840  it  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Its  present  political  division  is  into  8 
saqjaks:  that  of  Oandia  on  the  £.,  of  Oanea  on 
the  W.,  and  Betimo  in  the  middle.  At  Oandia 
is  a  pasha  of  8  tails,  while  the  governors  of  the 
other  2  pashalics  are  pashas  of  2  tails.  The 
Ohristian  division  of  the  island  was,  until  1830, 
into  12  bishoprics  of  the  Greek  church,  but 
now  reduced  to  8,  of  which  the  bishopric  of 
Gortyna  is  the  principal,  and  whose  incumbent, 
appointed  by  the  patriarchate  of  Oonstantinople^ 
takes  the  tide  of  archbishop.  His  dignities  are 
the  triple  crown,  the  right  to  make  his  auto- 

Sraph  in  red  ink,  and  to  ride  on  horseback  into 
andia.  In  ancient  timee,  the  island  was  very 
populous;  some  writers  represent  it  to  have 
had  a  hundred  cities ;  but  its  population  is 
now  much  diminished,  especially  since  1821, 
and  comprises  not  above  200,000.  The  inhab- 
itants are  in  a  very  rude  state,  both  as  to  edu- 
cation and  the  furts  and  practices  of  social  Ufe. 
The  minority  of  them  are  Greek  Ohris- 
tians.  Nationally  considered,  they  are  made  up 
of  Turks  and  native  Greeks.  In  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  island,  among  the  mountains,  is  an  abo- 
riginal tribe  called  the  Sphakiotes,  who  infest 
the  country  as  robbers,  and  have  never  been 
completely  subdued  by  their  Turkish  masters. 
There  is  also  a  Mohammedan  settlement  of 
pirates,  formed  by  the  Abiadotes,  which  is  situ* 
ated  S.  of  Mt.  Ida.  The  inhabitants  of  Oandia 
are  remarkable  for  agility,  swiftness,  and  ao> 
tivity,  and  at  the  same  time  for  darinjg^,  vindio- 
tiveness,  and  venality. — ^An  insurrection  broke 
out  on  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  1858. 
The  Turkish  government  despatched  2  cpmmis* 
doners,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  who 
protested  their  loyalty  to  the  sultan,  but  asked 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  gov- 
ernment issued  a  proclamation,  dated  June  7| 
1858,  in  which  many  of  their  requests  are  grant- 
ed, and  which  seems  to  have  restored  peac& 
The  governor  of  Oandia,  however,  refused  to 
assent  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 
he  was  recalled.  Among  the  books  to  be  con- 
sulted on  ancient  Orete  and  modem  Oandia, 
must  be  mentioned  Hdck's  JSreta  (GOttinj^en, 
1828) ;  Sieber^s  Bern  nach  der  Intel  Kreta 
(Leipsic,  1823);  Pashley's  "  Travels  in  Orete"  (2 
vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1887);  Ohurmuzu's  Kpriruca 
(Athens,  1842).->-OAi!n>iA  (Romaic,  MegaloEM- 
tron\  the  capital  of  the  above-described  island, 
the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Greek 
archbishop,  contains  several  places  of  worship 
and  Oapuchin  convents.    Among  the  mosques 
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is  ose  oalled  after  St  Oatharine*  Pop.  12,000, 
of  whom  9,000  are  Mohammedans,  aad  the  rest 
Gredcs,  Jews,  and  Armenians. 

CANDIAO,  Jbak  Louis  Phiuffb  £li8A- 
BETH  MoNTOALM  DB,  a  precoclons  French  child, 
a  brother  of  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  bom  at 
the  ch4teaa  de  Candiao  (Gard),  Nov.  7, 1719, 
died  in  Paris  Oct.  8,  1726.  The  child  pos- 
sessed remarkable  powers  of  memory,  although 
of  a  purely  mechanical  order,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  read  French  and  Latin  at  the 
age  of  8,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to 
have  acquu*ed  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
henddry,  geography,  and  history.  He  died 
from  dropsy  of  the  brain, 

OANDIDO,  PiSTRo,  a  Flemish  painter  and 
sculptor,  who  adopted  this  name,  while  his  real 
name  was  Peter  de  Witte,  bom  in  1541  at  Bru- 
ges, died  in  1628  at  Munich.  His  princi- 
pal paintings  are  of  a  religious  character,  as  the 
"  Annunciation,^'  "  Last  Supper,"  "  Christ  with 
the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  and  *' Holy  Women 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Saviour.''  His  most  cele- 
brated piece  of  statuary  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  at  Munich. 

OANDLE,  a  smidl  cylindrical  body  of  tallow, 
wax,  spermaceti,  or  other  fatty  substance,  form- 
ed on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  used  for  a  port- 
able light.  Although  in  our  translation  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  we  find  occasional  men* 
tion  of  candlesticks,  it  appears  that  these  were 
really  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the 
supports  for  what  we  now  call  candles.  Kor 
did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  possess  any 
nearer  approach  to  these  useful  inventions  than 
the  rude  torches  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of 
papvrus  or  rashes  into  pitch,  and  coating  them 
with  wax.  The  early  Christians,  driven  by 
persecution  into  oaves  and  catacombs,  expe- 
rienced the  want  of  artificial  lights  and  the  &:!st 
use  of  modem  candles  is  generally  r^erred  to 
their  times.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  others 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  the 
emperor  Constantino  caused  the  whole  city  of 
Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve 
with  lamps  and  wax  candles.  In  the  middle 
ages,  according  to  Fosbroke,  this  kind  of  can- 
dle was  in  use,  some  of  them  being  of  60 
lbs.  weiffht,  and  contidning  a  twisted  tow  wick. 
The  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat  of  animals 
afterward  came  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  and  at  a  still  later  period  t^e  similar 
product,  called  spermaceti,  of  the  fluid  fat  of  the 
whale.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  too,  has  been 
largely  dra?ni  upon  to  furnish  from  its  oils, 
as  those  of  the  pahn  especially,  and  of  the  co* 
eoa-nut,  a  solid  material  for  this  same  use.  The 
berries  also  of  the  cerifera,  myrica,  latifolla, 
and  angnsUfolia,  afford  a  waxy  product  appli- 
cable to  the  same  purpose.  The  mineral  king- 
dom, at  last,  has  been  made  to  yield  from  the 
bituminous  coals,  in  the  substance  paraffine,  an- 
other excellent  material  for  candles.  Thus  na- 
ture has  provided  the  most  abundant  and  varied 
means,  by  which  man  may  supply  himself  in 
the  darkness  of  night  and  in  the  depths  of 
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mines,  a  substitute  for  the  Ught  of  the  Bon- 
Using  the  cradest  animal  fats,  prepared  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  melting  and  then  ekimming 
off  the  membranous  portions  wluch  flost  upon  the 
Bur£suse,  common  dipped  candles  have  long  been 
made  by  introducing  wicks  of  cotton  yam  into 
the  warm  semi-fluid  tallow,  and  when  they  have 
become  saturated,  taking  them  out  andsospend- 
ing  them  by  one  end  till  the  tallow  ooob;  th^ 
are  then  dipped  agidn,  and  again  cooled,  and  so 
by  each  dipping  accumulate  more  tallow,  ISI 
they  attain  the  required  size.    A  mixtore  of 
mutton  suet  and  beef  fat  is  preferred  to  either 
alone,  the  former  giving  the  deored  hardness, 
and  the  latter  the  light,  which  it  affords  hj  rea^ 
son  of  its  greater  proportion  of  oily  matter. 
Instead  of  the  old-fkshioned  method  of  dipinog 
by  hand,  a  simply  contrived  machiDe  has  been 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Edinburgh,  oonastaog 
of  an  upright  revolving  post,  which  carries  13 
horizontal  arms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  is 
attached  a  frame  of  six  rods ;  from  each  of  these 
hang  18  wicks,  making  in  all  1,296.   As  the  post 
is  turned  round,  each  arm  comes  in  aaocesdoo 
over  the  reservoir  of  tallow.    The  frame  npon 
it  is  arranged,  so  that  the  wicks  can  be  let  dowa 
into  the  tallow.    Thus  one  set  after  another  re- 
ceives  an  application  of  tallow,  and  is  cooled  as 
it  revolves  around,  before  its  turn  eomea  for 
another  dip.     When  the  weather  is  not  veiy 
warm,  the  whole  can  be  completed  in  aboat  i 
hours.    An  improvement  upon  the  dipping  prO" 
cess  was  the  substitution  of  cylindrical  moolds 
of  the  size  of  a  caudle,  made  of  tin  or  pewter, 
and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a  frame: 
moulds  of  glass  have  recentiy  been  sohstituted 
for  those  of  metal    A  wick  is  secured  throng 
the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow  la  ponied 
in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  tight,  they  v» 
set  away  to  cool.— The  most  effident  and  rapid 
method  of  separating  the  tallow  or  lard  on  a 
large  scale  from  the  tissues  of  the  fat,  is  that 
patented  by  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Wilson  and 
Co.  of  Cincinnati,  and  generally  adopted  in  the 
large  candle  works  in  the  western  states,  A 
cyUnder  is  constructed  of  boiler-plate  iron,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  a  pressure  of  more  than  80  lbs, 
upon  the  square  inch,  and  of  the  capacity  of 
1,200  or  1,500  gallons.    It  is  set  on  one  end  npoa 
a  strong  wooden  frame,  under  which  a  large 
movable  tub  is  placed.     The  cylinder  is  pro- 
vided with  a  false  bottom,  perforated  with  hotoB 
for  steam'  to  pass,  and  through  this  and  the 
real  bottom  is  a  large  discharge  hole,  op^?|^ 
into  the  tub  beneatii  and  closed  by  a  ti^ 
oover,  which  may  be  lifted  off  by  a  rod  which 
passes  out  through  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  m 
this  top  is  «  man-hole  and  a  safety  vaite.  ^ 
different  elevations  up  the  side  are  cooks  vx 
drawing  off  the  contented  and  under  the  fiuse 
bottom  is  a  steam  pipe  leading  from  a  ateam 
boiler.    The  fats  to  be  purified,  and  the  bones 
and  other  portions  of  the  carcass,  are  intro- 
duced throi^h  the  man-hole  to  witain  ik  ^ 
of  the  top.    The  opening  are  then  cloaed,  the 
safety  valve  is  set  at  the  required  pressore) 
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not  less  tiian  60  lbs.,  and  the  steam  is  let  on« 
I      A  txj^ock  dose  to  the  top  is,  daring  the  pro* 
0688,  oQiitiniially  made  use  of  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  this  portion.    If  &tt7  matters  are 
ejected,  there  is  too  much  steam,  and  some  must 
be  let  off,  together  with  the  fatty  substanoea 
mixed  with  i^  into  the  tub  below.    The  boil- 
ing 18  oontinned  12  to  15  hours,  when  the  pro- 
cess is  stopped  and  the  steam  let  off.    The  wa- 
ter condensed  from  the  steam  subsides  with  the 
impurities  of  the  &t,  and  after  the  pure  tallow 
or  lard  is  drawn  off  through  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, it  is  let  out  at  the  bottom  into  the  tub. 
This  portion  is  said  to  produce  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  almost  equal  to  guano.    A  pressure 
greater  tlian  60  or  70  lbs.  is  liable  to  cause  de- 
compomtian  of  the  animal  matter,  and  defeat 
the  prodnction  of  the  article  desired. — In  Franoe 
and  on  the  oontinenty  a  method  of  preparing 
tallow  has  been  in  use^  which  consists  m  aeoomn 
posing  the  membranous  tissue,  whidi  holds  the 
oily  matters  in  its  ceUs^  by  boiling  the  fat  with 
vater  aoidnlated  with  about  |  of  its  weight  of 
SQjphnric  add.    The  heat  is  applied  by  a  Jet  of 
steian,  which  is  thrown  into  the  mixture,  placed 
in  wooden  or  leaden  vessels,  and  kept  constantly 
agitated  for  2  hours,  while  the  steam  is  intro- 
duced.   The  melted  tallow  collects  upon  the 
SQifaoe  of  the  fluids  by  standing  half  an  hour* 
it  is  then  drawn  off  oarefoUv,  and  the  acid 
waters  are  afterward  removed ;  the  tallow  is 
then  put  back,  and,  with  }  of  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, is  again  heated  by  steam.    After  boiling  10 
minntes,  conunon  salt  amounting  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  tallow  is  added,  and  the 
acid  liquor  is  exactly  neutralized  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  litmus  paper  being  em- 
^yed  to  indicate  the  neutrality  of  the  solution, 
xhe  taDow  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  evap- 
orating vessel,  and  the  water  is  separated  by 
evaporation.    By  this  process  a  very  pure  tal- 
low is  obtained,  which  requires  no  bleaching, 
and  the  ouantity  is  considerably  larger  than 
is  afforded  by  the  old  method.    All  danger  of 
conflagration  is  avoided,  and  the  neighborhood 
id  relieved  of  those  noxious  effluvia  which  make 
the  ordinary  process  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
^az  is  often  added  to  tallow,  to  give  it  greater 
hardness;  and  it  is  also,  at  times,  introduced 
nrst  into  the  moulds,  and,  by  turning  these 
roond,  made  to  line  them  entirely,  leaving 
a  smaller  cylindrical  cavity,  into  which  the  tal- 
low is  afterward  poured;  the  candle  is  thus 
made  to  have  its  exterior  part  of  wax. — ^The 
greatest  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
tallow  candles  have  resulted  from  the  investi- 
gations of  M.  Ohevrenl,  a  French  chemist,  into 
the  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable  oila 
and  fats.    In  1818  he  announced  the  discovery 
^  most  of  these  bodies  consist  of  a  number 
of  componnds  of  different  acids  with  one  base, 
which  he  called  glycerine.     Combined  with 
stearic  add,  it  form^  the  body  stearine ;  with 
oleic  add,  oleine ;  and  with  margaric  aci4  mar- 
pine.    Oleic  acid  is  a  fluid  oil,  which,  accord- 
H  to  its  piToportion  in  combination  with  the 


other  solid  adds,  gives  fluidity  to  the  mass,  and 
the  tendency  to  run  in  the  candles.  Glvcerine 
is  a  sweet  sirupy  substance,  which  adds  little 
to  the  inflammaoility  of  the  stearic  and  marga- 
ric adds  with  which  it  combines.  By  removing 
it  from  these  acids,  and  then  expressing  from 
them  the  oleine,  an  excellent  material  for  can- 
dles was  obtfuned,  hard  and  firm,  and  almost 
equal  to  ttoae  made  of  spermacetL  The  al- 
kalies, as  potash,  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earth 
lime,  by  their  greater  affinity  for  the  acids,  have 
the  property  of  taking  them  up  and  leaving  the 
glycerine  in  solution  in  the  water  first  empbyed 
as  a  solvent  for  the  alkali.  Boiling  the  fats  with 
pure  lime  water  is  the  process  <^ed  saponifi- 
cation, usually  employed  to  effect  this  decom- 
position. The  products  left  after  drawing  off 
the  mother  liquor  are  hard,  soapy  substances, 
combinations  of  margaric  and  stearic  acids  with 
lime.  The  soaps  are  next  pulverized  in  a  miU, 
or  under  metallic  cylinders,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  third  process,  which  is  their  decomposition 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  cold  mixture  of 
fat  and  adds  is  left  to  stand  sometimes  several 
days,  and  is  often  stirred,  that  the  lime  may  be 
entii^aly  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
collect  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  the  insol- 
uble sulphate.  The  process  may  be  hastened 
by  heat,  but  to  the  prqjudice  of  the  purity  of 
the  products.  The  liquors  drawn  off  are  treat- 
ed with  a  little  more  acid,  if  all  the  lirae  is  not 
already  removed,  and  are  freed  from  all  lime 
and  sulphuric  add  by  thorough  washing  with 
water  heated  by  steam.  Left  thus  pure,  the 
stearic  and  margaric  adds  are  placed  in  pans  of 
sheet-iron,  in  which  they  solidify  into  cakes  of  a 
yellow  color  and  greai^  appearance,  both  which 
are  owing  to  some  oleio  add  mechanically 
mixed ;  this  is  removed  by  the  powerful  pres- 
sure to  which  the  substance  is  subjected  after 
being  cut  up  into  thin  sheets  and  placed  in  bags 
of  serge,  or  on  mats,  under  a  hydraulic  press — 
first  in  a  cold  press,  and  next  in  one  heated  by 
steam.  The  latter  removes  the  last  portions  of 
the  oleio  acid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mar- 
garic acid  also.  The  solid  products  usually 
constitute  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  original  fat 
To  purify  them  from  any  traces  of  sulphuric 
add  or  lime,  they  are  mdted  at  a  gentle  heat, 
filtered,  and  then  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add,  and  afterward  with  pure  water,  the  mate- 
rials being  kept  hot  by  steam.  The  stearic 
acid,  with  a  little  margaric  acid  remdning  with 
it,  is  now  moulded  into  cakes,  which  are  of  a 
brilliant  white  color,  and  are  ready  to  be  made 
into  candles  by  the  usual  process  of  moulding. 
Beef  tallow  may  be  made  to  yield  76  per  cent, 
of  stearic  add.  Hog's  lard,  which  is  the  tallow 
of  the  fat  of  hogs,  varies  in  its  yidd  of  this  acid 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  the  ani- 
mal, potatoes  and  grain  tending  to  produce  a 
solid  fat,  and  the  waste  of  distillers  and  similar 
food  producing  a  fat  more  abounding  in  oleic 
add.  The  best  lard  may  yidd  88  percent,  of  solid 
stearic  and  margaric  acids.  The  stearic  candles 
manufkctured  in  this  country  are  quite  inferior 
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to  speim  candles ;  those  made  in  England  are 
described  as  being  nearly  equal  to  wax  candles. 
Beside  being  prepared  from  animal  fats,  stearic 
add  is  obtained  in  very  larse  quantities  from 
palm  oil  imported  from  Africa. — ^The  largest 
candle  mannfustory  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Price's  patent  candle  compoaj,  at  BehnonL 
YanxhAll,  and  in  this  palm  oil  is  the  prindpai 
raw  material  employea;  cocoa-nut  oil  is  also 
imported  and  used  in  large  quantities.  Their 
factory  at  Belmont  covers  nearly  2  acres,  and 
they  have  laive  branch  works  at  Battersea,  be- 
side another  mctory  on  the  Mersey,  4  m.  above 
Birkenhead,  whidi  covers  8f  acres,  and  the  walls 
of  which  are  20  feet  high.  The  company  em- 
ploys about  2,000  persons.  The  amount  of  their 
capitsl  stock  is  £700,000,  of  which  £612,000 
has  been  paid  in.  Shops  for  weavers,  carpen- 
ters, tinmen,  coopers^  smiths,  both  iron  and 
copper,  are  included  in  their  great  establish- 
ments; a  steam  printing  machine  also  is  pro- 
vided for  striking  off  labels;  and  though  the 
business  of  these  works  is  to  manufacture  the 
materials  for  light  for  others,  their  own  premises 
are  lifted  with  gas  made  expressly  for  their 
use.  The  orindpal  differences  between  this 
process  ana  that  already  described  of  the 
manufacture  of  stearic  add  from  tallow  are 
first  in  bleaching  the  oil  by  exposing  it  to  the  air 
for  10  or  15  hours,  in  a  layer  only  an  inch  or  two 
thick,  or  by  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or 
oi  some  other  bleaching  material.  On  being 
mdted  by  steam  the  oil  is  pumped  into  an  addi- 
fymg  vessd  and  heated  to  850^  F.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  at  the  rate 
of  6  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  of  oil.  After  additional 
heating  and  standing  for  24  hours,  it  is  put 
into  l^e  copper  stills,  and  steam  is  passed 
throu^li  it,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  600^. 
The  oil  is  thus  distilled,  and  is  condensed  free 
of  most  of  its  impurities.  The  product  is  next 
pressed  to  separate  the  oldc  ado,  and  then  be- 
comes the  beautiful  material  so  much  like  sper- 
maceti from  whidi  the  "Belmont  ^erm^' 
and  ^Belmont  wax'*  candles  are  manufactured. 
Ck>mpo8ite  candles  are  prepared  from  the  dis- 
tilled oil  without  its  being  pressed,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  stearic  add  fh>m  tiie  cocoa-nut  oil ;  or 
this  latter  is  used  with  stearic  acid  from  tallow. 
These  candles  are  made  with  plaited  wicks,  but 
they  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  candles  pre- 
pared from  the  more  thoroughly  purified  mate- 
rial.— ^The  best  candles  in  general  use  in  this 
country  are  made  of  spermaceti.  This  sub- 
stance, which  is  fiuid  in  the  whale,  becomes 
when  taken  from  the  animal  a  white  crystalline 
mass,  composed  of  a  liquid  oil .  and  a  solid 
matter,  which  is  the  pure  spermacetL  The  oil 
is  removed  by  first  straining  off  so  much  as  will 
pass  through  the  bags  used  as  filters.  The 
sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and  sub- 
jected to  machine  pressure.  After  this  the  sub- 
stance is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other 
bags,  and  pressed  much  more  powerfully  than 
before.  The  spermaceti  cakes  are  next  mdted 
and  boiled  with  a  soda  ley,  just  sufficient  in 


quantity  to  form  a  soap  .with  the  oil  in  the 
sperm,  without  acting  upon  the  solid  matter. 
The  soap  fioating  upon  the  surface  is  ildiDmed 
off;  and  the  sperm  is  set  to  crystallize  in  mouldfl; 
only,  however,  to  be  again  ground,  presBed, 
boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  nm  water 
and  moulded  into  blocks.  From  these  Uods 
tiie  candles  are  moulded  as  may  be  oonTement 
The  moulds  require  to  be  hettted  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  melted  sperm,  and  slowly  cooled 
after  filling  to  prevent  crystdUzation  of  the 
materid,  and  the  same  precaution  is  reqmred 
with  stearic  add  candles.  The  £n(^  arein 
the  habit  of  adding  about  8  per  cent  of  wax, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  pteveDtiQg 
the  material  from  assuming  the  britde,  crystal- 
line structure.  They,  and  the  French  also, 
sometimes  introduce  coloring  matters  into  the 
candles,  in  so  small  quantity  as  not  to  destroy 
.their  beautifbl  transparent^,  nor  to  afieottbe 
brilliancy  of  their  light.  Qambcge  gives  to 
them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax ;  chromate  of  lead 
is  used  in  France  for  this  color,  carmine  for 
red,  and  Prussian  blue  for  blue.— Wax  candles 
are  now  littie  used  compared  with  the  other 
kinds.  They  are  made  by  dipping,  and  by 
pouring  the  melted  wax  over  the  wicks.  The 
shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  at  its 
dose  by  rolling  the  candles  between  marble 
dabs.  The  candles  are  sometimes  Bh«»edby 
drawing  them  through  a  madiine  made  for  the 

Eurpoee,  as  wire  is  drawn.  There  is  adifficdty 
1  moulding  wax  candles,  owingto  the  sabstaooe 
adhering  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  mooE 
Moulds  of  glas8|. however,  have  been  sncoess- 
fdly  used,  greater  strength  and  securitj  being 
given  to  them  by  incadng  each  one  in  a  tabe  of 
gutta  peroha.  By  dipping  them  for  an  instant 
m  hot  water,  the  glass  expands  sufficiently  to 
free  the  candle,  which  should  l)e  extracted  as 
the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.    Wai  r^ 

auires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candles,  and 
bey  should  be  made  of  twisted  Tuikej  cotton 
unbleached.  The  large  wax  candles  used  m 
Boman  Catholic  diurohee  are  made  by  rolling 
a  sheet  of  wax  placed  upon  a  slab  over  the 
wick  laid  down  upon  it;  and  then  giving  ahape 
to  them  by  rolling  in  the  usud  wav  between 
marble  slaos.  Ooloring  matters  similar  to  those 
used  for  cdoring  spermaceti  candles  may  viA 
be  melted  into  tiie  wax.— Paraffine  candles  tfe 
not  yet  prepared  upon  a  large  scde,  bnt  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  from  bitominota 
coals  a  huge  amount  of  oil  fitmi  which  m 
beautiful  material  for  candles  maybeeztractedj 
has  been  fblly  establidied.  It  is  atme  cheimcal 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  thoea 
atomic  proportions  which  appear  most  smt- 
able  for  producing  the  best  light.  From  the 
chemical  tdent  which  is  applied  to  this  sub- 
ject on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  o! 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  success  alreadjr  attained, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  important 
results  in  the  application  of  this  substance 
to  the  manufacture  of  candles.— Little  has 
yet  been  said  of  the  different  kinds  of  wicss 
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used  for  candles.  They  have  heen  the  sub- 
ject of  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
mano&ctarers,  and  many  improyements  have 
been  devised  upon  the  ordinarr  loosely  twisted 
thread  of  cotton.  It  is  found  that  the  more 
perfect  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapted  it  is  to 
the  particolar  kind  of  candle^  the  more  brilliant 
is  the  light  and  the  less  tne  consumption  of 
materiaL  The  ooarse  threads  used  for  tallow 
candles  raise  the  melted  grease  to  very  littie 
height,  and  soon  are  covered  with  a  burr  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  must  be  removed 
by  frequent  snuffing.  Wicks  of  finer  threads 
have  a  greater  capillary  action,  and  require 
lessBQumng.  So  lonff  as  the  threads  of  the 
wick  remain  in  the  body  of  the  flame,  they  are 
protected  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  the  material  is  charred  without  being 
oonsnmed.  By  turning  the  top  of  the  wick  to 
one  side^  so  as  to  project  from  the  flame,  the 
light  is  00  longer  cI)soured  by  this  burr,  which 
floon  disappears  by  its  combining  with  oxygen. 
The  plaited  or  braided  wicks  were  contrived  to 
effect  this  result,  the  plaits  opening  at  the  top 
and  spreading  oat  to  uie  edge  of  the  flame.  A 
twist  has  been  Ingeniously  given  to  wicks  by 
winding  them  around  a  cylinder,  and  in  this 
state  saturating  them  with  the  melted  material ; 
after  being  drawn  out  and  stretched  in  the 
candle,  they  still  retain  the  tendency  to  as- 
BQine  the  spiral  form,  and  as  the  candle  is 
coDsomed,  the  end  of  the  wick  coils  out  from 
the  flame  and  is  burned  without  obstructing  the 
light  Wicks  made  of  2  parts  twisted  in  oppo- 
fiite  directiona  and  wrapped  around  with  a  nne 
thread  are  also  used.  Other  expedients  have 
been  devised  to  effect  the  same  purpose;  and 
ingenious  and  expensive  machinery  is  in  use  in 
large  candle  faotories  for  tiie  manufacture  of 
wicks  alone.  In  the  chemical  preparation  of 
stearic  acid  it  is  usually  the  case  that  some  lime 
remains  in  the  material;  this  gradually  accu* 
molates  about  the  wick,  diminishing  its  capil- 
larity and  obstructing  the  dear  burning  of  the 
panfie.  The  French  chemists  contrived  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  by  soak- 
ing the  wicks  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid. 
The  borax  they  absorb,  uniting  with  the  lime 
and  other  impurities,  forms  a  clear  fusible  bead 
o&  the  top  of  the  wick,  which  aids  by  its  weight 
to  bring  tiiis  down  out  of  the  flame. — ^An  out- 
ade  polish  is  ffiv%n  to  candles,  sometimes  in 
Qiachines  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  some- 
times by  rubbing  them  by  hand  witn  a  suitable 
eloth.--The  reliSive  illuminating  power  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  candles  and  their  proportionate 
^ue  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by 
sereral  distinguished  scientific  men;  but  the 
nihject  admits  of  no  general  rules  being  estab- 
li^ed.  The  rate  of  consumption  and  intensity 
of  light  varies  with  the  sizes  of  the  candles,  made 
a&ke  in  other  respects,  and  those  of  different 
nuaufBcturers^  thoush  apparendy  the  samCi 
vary  in  their  properties.  Oonunon  experience 
alone  must  determine  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
&n&t  kinda  of  candles,  and  those  which  in  one 


country  are  the  most  economical  may  in  anoth- 
er prove  the  most  expensive. — Immense  quan- 
tities of  candles  are  used  in  mines,  and  in  Pitts* 
burg,  Cincinnati,  and  other  western  cities  they 
are  largely  manufactured  of  lard,  hardened  by 
mixture  of  wax,  for  the  supply  of  l^e  Lake 
Superior  and  other  mining  districts. 

CANDLEMAS,  the  name  by  which  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Purification,  which  tiie  Roman  Catii- 
olic  church  celebrates  Feb.  2,  is  sometimes 
called,  as  candles  are  blessed  on  this  day,  and 
carried  lighted  in  the  procession  which  usually 
takes  place  before  the  mass  begins. 

CAflDLESnCK,  an  instrument  or  utenol  to 
hold  a  candle  or  other  artificial  light  The 
first  part  of  the  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  but 
the  latter  part  (stick)  appears  to  be  Saxon. 
Candlesticks  are  of  various  forms  and  mate- 
rials. A  branching  and  highly  wrought  can- 
dlestick of  gold  made  by  Moses  according  to 
a  divinely  received  pattern,  was  used  in  the  an- 
cient tal>emacle,  and  aiterward  in  the  1st  and 
2d  temples.  The  7  branches  of  the  ancient  can- 
dlestick were  probably  symbolical,  and  the  can- 
dlestick itself  is  symbolically  used  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament,  to  represent  that 
which  is  instrumental  in  holding  foith  the  light, 
though  it  is  not  the  H^t,  and  so  it  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  the  church  (Rev.  ii.  6).  The  one  candlestick 
of  the  tabernacle  was  restored  in  the  2d  tem- 
ple (of  Zerubbabel)  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity. The  7  lamps  held  by  the  f  arms  of  the 
candlestick  were  kept  burning  by  night,  but 
only  one  of  them  by  day.  The  branched  form 
of  the  7  arms  is  uncertain.  The  form  seen  on 
the  arch  of  Titus,  who  carried  away  the  candle- 
stick with  the  other  utensils  of  the  temple  after 
the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  is  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  any  thing,  represents  the  canoleetick 
made  by  Zerubbabd,  and  set  in  the  2d  temple. 
The  representation  on  the  arch  is  that  of  an 

S»right  candlestick,  having  branches  or  arms  in 
e  shape  of  8  concentric  semicircles. 
CANdLISE,  Robert  S.,  a  prominent  minis- 
ter of  the  Free  Eirk  of  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  establish- 
ment, but  his  connections  with  it  were  short 
He  was  in  1884  settied  in  a  parish  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Eelso.  From  there  ne  was  transferred 
to  the  parish  of  St  George,  Edinburgh.  While 
here,  that  memorable  struffde  began  for  church 
reform  in  the  Scotch  estaElishment,  which  re- 
sulted in  1848  in  the  division  of  the  Scotch 
church,  and  the  organization  of  the  Free  Eirk. 
In  this  struggle  Dr.  Candlish  was  a  leader.  He 
still  retains  his  portion  as  pastor  of  his  congre- 
gation in  Edinburgh  (now  Free  St  Geom^s), 
although  urged  to  accept  the  poet  of  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  Free  Church  college,  and  hi 
1865  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Gla^w.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  atonement,  '^  Con- 
tributions to  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
GenesisJ^  an  '^  Examination  of  Maurice^s  Theo- 
logical Essays,"  and  of  many  pamphlets  and 
single  sermons.  His  last  work,  <vLife  in  a  Risen 
Saviour,"  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1868. 
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OANDOLLE,  Auauens  Ptbajots  dr,  a  Swiss 
botanist,  born  in  Geneva,  Feb.  4^  1778,  died 
there  Sept  9,  1841.  Hb  father,  descended 
from  a  noble  Protestant  family  of  soathem 
France,  acquired  a  large  fortune  bj  commerce, 
and  was,  during  20  years,  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Geneva.  Augustin  received  his  first 
education  at  tiie  college  of  Geneva,  where  his 
extraordinary  memory  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Up  to  the  age  of  16,  poetry  and  literature 
were  his  favorite  studies ;  but  subsequently  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
especially  of  botany,  in  which  he  received  his 
firet  lessons  from  Yaucher,  and  which  became 
his  favorite  pursuit.  Prosecuting  his  studies 
in  Paris,  he  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Des- 
fontaines,  and  was  favorably  noticed  by  Dolo- 
mien.  In  1799,  De  OandoUe  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  first  work,  HUtoire  deeplantet 
grassesy  of  which  the  4th  and  last  volume  ap- 
peared in  1808.  At  this  period,  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  Ouvier,  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  eminent  persons,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  philomathio  society,  and  was 
admitted  to  Ihe  circle  of  learned  men  whom 
BerthoUet  gathered  around  him  in  his  house  at 
Arcueil  in  the  interests  of  science.  Several 
very  able  essays  on  botanical  physiology  and 
geography  were  contributed  by  X)e  Oandolle  to 
ike  memoirs  published  at  Arcueil.  In  1802  he 
held  the  chair  of  assistant  professor  to  Ouvier 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  was  elected  hono- 
rary professor  of  natural  history  at  the  academy 
of  Geneva.  In  1804  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  from  the  &culty  of  medicine  of  Paris, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  plants,  which  was  translated  into 
German.  In  1808  he  made  a  Journey  through 
Belgium  and  Holland,  foUowmg  the  seashore 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  island  of  Texel;  and 
observing  there  the  invasions  of  the  sand,  he 
wrote  a  remarkable  essay  ^^  On  the  Fertilization 
of  the  Downs,"  which  was  published  in  the 
18th  volume  of  the  "  Annals  of  French  Agricul- 
ture.*'  The  special  study  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals having  drawn  De  Lamarck^s  attention  from 
phytography,  he  intrusted  to  De  Oandolle  the 
care  of  a  new  edition  of  La  fiore  I^anpaue. 
which  was  considerably  improved,  and  enriched 
by  6,000  additional  species  of  plants,  accurately 
described ;  a  table  of  synonymous  botanical 
terms ;  a  very  ingenious  botanical  sjmopsis ;  and 
all  the  additions  and  emendations  required  by  the 
new  developments  of  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology.  The  work  was  not  completed  until 
1815,  but  the  appearance  of  the  first  volumes 
placed  De  Oandolle  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  bo- 
tanical science  at  that  time.  In  1806  he  was 
commissioned  by  Oadore,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  the  Frendi  em- 
pire, then  including  Bel^^um,  northern  Italy,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  and  report  upon  their 
agricultural  condition.  Six  years  were  devoted 
to  this  task,  and  6  successive  reports,  embodying 
the  results  of  his  observations  were  published 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  agricultural  society  of 


the  department  of  the  Seine.  In  1808  Le  ob- 
tained, by  public  competition,  the  chair  of 
botany  in  the  medical  &culty  of  MontpeUier, 
and  the  direction  of  the  botanical  gardens,  as 
successor  to  Broussonet,  of  whom  he  wrote  a 
biographical  eulogium.  In  1818  he  published 
the  Ist  edition  of  his  *^  Elements  of  BoUny" 

idd  edition  published  by  his  son,  Alphonse  de 
)andolle,  in  1844),  a  work  remarkable  for  its 
profound  analysis  and  sdentific  views  of  method, 
which  was  translated  into  German,  Enghsb, 
and  Spanish.    In  1815  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  MontpeUier ;  but  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ho  was  induced 
to  resign,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  was  received  with  sreat  distinction.  A  chair 
of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  garden  ven 
established  in  Geneva  in  1817,  espedi^/  for 
him;  and  both  were  under  his  direction,  in 
coigunction  with  his  sonu     In  1818  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  larse  work  on 
the  natural  system  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
{Regni  Vegetabilis  Systema  jNaturdle),    Two 
volumes  only  of  this  gigantic  work  appeared; 
but  he  continued  the  same  plan  in  a  modified 
form,  in  his  Prodramvs  Syitematu  Begni  Jegtr 
t(ibilisy  seu  Miumeratio  Methodiea  Ordintm^ 
Oenerunij  Spederumque^  d».,  which  appeared  ip 
Paris  in  1824,  and  following  years.    After  his 
death,  this  elaborate  work  was  continued  by 
his  son,  assisted  by  other  very  able  botanisu 
De  Oandolle  estimated  the  number  of  known 
species  of  plants  to  be  70,000,  in  hia  time;  and 
the  unknown  species  he  believed  were  not  less 
numerous.    He  was  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  I^aris,  and  in 
1828  he  was   elected  one  of  the  8  foreign 
associates;  which  honor  had  not  Men  to  a 
botanist  since  the  time  of  Lumffios.    Beside 
the  works  already  named,  he  published  namer- 
ous  other  books  and  dissertations  of  importance. 
De  Oandolle  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bis 
achievements  in  botany,  but  also  by  his  public 
spirit    In  the  early  part  of  his  life>  he  tooka 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  philanthropical 
society  in  Paris,  and  of  that  for  the  promotion 
of  national  industry,  and  on  various  other  occa- 
sions he  manifested  the  same  zeal  for  generous 
measures.    He  was  a  member  of  the  represent- 
ative council  of  Geneva^  and  one  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  Helvetic  diet    He  was  intrusted 
with  several  very  delicate  and  difficult  comnus- 
sions;  and  his  Bapport  sur  U*  magawa  04 
$ubHstances  contains  many  luminous  ideas  on 
pohtical  economy. 

OAKE.    See  Bamboo  and  Sitqab. 

OANE,  or  Kkn,  a  river  of  Bundelcund,  fom* 
ing  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  the 
Gwaliorand  Bundelcund  territories.  -^^.^ 
N".  E.  course  of  260  m.  over  a  rocky  bed,  it  fells 
into  the  Jumna. 

OAOT:  brake,  aterm  applied  to  the  exten- 
sive growths  of  the  arundinaria  tnacrotperv^ 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  grasses,  which  occur  in 
the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States^  and 
are  to  be  found  covering  vast  extents  of  coontiy 
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in  the  aHnTial  bottoms  of  Gentral  and  Soaih 
America.  The  plant  is  not  nnfaniiliar  in  the 
temperate  zones^  as  its  stalks  are  much  used  for 
fishing  rods.  In  descending  the  Ohio  river  the 
early  Yoyagers  met  with  the  first  indications  of 
cane  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  which  river 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  Kentnckj  and 
Yiivinia.  This  part  of  the  Ohio  was  distin* 
gnisoed  by  the  plentifolness  of  game  which  was 
attracted  to  the  vicinity  by  the  rich  vegetation 
alladed  to.  The  cane,  however,  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  that  region,  having  been  de* 
stroyed  by  the  cattle  and  the  encroachments  of 
civilization;  bat  for  ma^  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  cane  fur- 
nished abundant  food  for  cattle,  where  now  it 
is  hardly  known  even  through  tradition.  Oane 
brakes  are  indicative  of  rich  land,  as  they  are 
only  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  most  inex- 
haustible soila^  where,  having  obtained  a  foot- 
hold, by  their  more  rapid  growth  they  usurp 
the  place  of  the  timber.  In  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  the  plant  often 
reaches  the  height  of  15  and  18  feet,  with  a 
base  of  1  to  li  inch  diameter.  In  more  south- 
em  latitudes  it  is  very  much  larger.  It  grows 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  root,  taper- 
ing off  nnally  in  a  beautiful,  thread-like,  feath- 
ery topw  The  leaves  commence  at  about  f  of 
the  height  (k  the  plant,  and  seem  to  be  at- 
tached directly  to  the  stalk,  as  the  branches  on 
which  they  grow,  save  the  very  top  ones,  are 
not  perceptible  to  ordinary  observation.  To 
the  hunter  as  to  the  emigrant,  progress  through 
a  cane  brake  is  one  of  the  most  toilsome  jour- 
neys that  can  be  undertaken.  Each  step  is  dis- 
puted by  the  dense  vegetation  which  rises  be- 
fore the  intruder  like  a  walL  In  places,  the 
cane  is  sometimes  pressed  down  and  interlaced, 
and  then  it  becomes  quite  impenetrable.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  knife  has 
to  he  freely  used.  Gane  brakes  are  often  many 
mOes  in  extent,  always  lessening  in  density  as 
they  reach  the  high  ground.  They  are  favorite 
haonts  for  all  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their 
solitudes  either  for  protection  or  for  the  leaves 
for  food.  The  deer  and  bear  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  young  green  leaves,  and  upon  them 
often  become  exceedingly  fat.  The  cane  stalks 
being  hollow,  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided 
inside  every  few  inches  into  sections,  they  are 
when  dried  in  the  sun  very  combustible ;  and 
the  ur  confined  within  the  hollow  sections, 
warming  by  the  external  heat,  explodes  with 
very  considerable  force,  so  that  a  cane-brake 
on  fire  ^Ives  the  idea  of  a  continned  roar  of 
distant  mu^etry. 

OANEA,  or  l^ANiA,  the  principal  seaport  of 
paodia;  pop.  9,000.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  be- 
ing exposed  to  K  winds,  though  it  is  the  best  of 
the  island.  It  has  several  Greek  churches,  Mo- 
hammedan mosques,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 
Caneais  the  seat  of  a  provincisd  council  and  gov- 
ernor, of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  several  European 
consids.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cydo- 
nia  of  antiquity,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 


in  1645.  The  town  was  visited  by  a  formidable 
earthquake  in  the  night  of  Oct  11, 1866,  which 
causea  immense  damage  and  loss  of  life,  not 
only  in  Oanea,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Oan- 
dia.  A  serious  rising  took  place  here  against 
the  Christian  population,  in  June,  1858. 

OANELAS,  or  Oanxlbs,  a  small  town  ot 
Hexico,  in  the  state  of  Duranga  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  some  veins 
of  mercury  in  the  vicinity. 

OAITETE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  N.  part  of 
Peru,  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own 
name  in  the  department  of  lima.  Pop.  of  the 
province  in  1860,  17,658. 

OANET  FORK  rises  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  Joins  Cumberland 
river  at  Carthage,  Smith  co. ;  length,  125  m. 

CANFOO,  or  Canfit,  called  by  the  Chinese 
Eanpoo.  an  ancient  town  and  seaport  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang, 
China.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Hang- 
chow,  and  2  Arabian  travellers  who  visited  tlie 
place  in  the  9th  century  describe  it  as  the  port 
for  fdl  the  vessels  entering  China.  The  stream 
which  once  flowed  past  it,  however,  has  be- 
come choked  up  with  sand,  and  it  is  now  de- 
serted. Its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Can- 
ton and  Chapoo.  

CANGA-ARGUELLES,  Jos6,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  born  in  Asturias  in  1770,  died 
m  1848.  He  was  deputy  from  Valencia  to 
the  cortes  of  1812.  After  the  return  of  Fer- 
dmand  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  so 
unwelcome  to  the  court  that  he  was  banished 
to  Peniscola,  in  Valencia,  whence  he  was  not 
recalled  until  1816.  After  the  revolution  of 
1820  he  was  appointed  finance  minister.  While 
in  this  office  he  presented  to  the  oortes  a  report 
on  all  the  church  and  state  property  of  Spain, 
and  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
revenue.  In  this  remarkable  paper  he  showed 
the  insufficiency  of  the  national  income  to  meet 
current  expenses,  and  that  a  very  large  deficit 
was  annuiuly  accumulating.  To  meet  this,  he 
proposed  an  inmiediate  loan,  and  to  sell  |  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  together  with  the 
small  possessions  in  AfHca,  and  to  levy  indirect 
taxes.  These  proposals  created  furious  discus- 
sions, and,  being  notly  opposed,  were  adopted 
only  in  part  In  1821  Canga  retired  from  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  following  year  was  return- 
ed affain  as  member  of  the  cortes.  From  his 
seat  he  maintained  his  old  attachment  to  the 
constitution,  and  insisted  strongly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  in  the  finance  department.  When 
the  constitution  was  suppressea,  he  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  wrote  a  useful  work,  **  Diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  Exchequer,  for  the  use  of 
the  Supreme  Direction,"  He  returned  to  Spain 
in  1829,  but  did  not  reenter  upon  public  life. 
He  afterward  commenced  a  history  of  Spain. 

CANGALLO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  one  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Apurimao,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Cangallo,  which  has  a  population 
of  20,027. 

CANGE,Dn.    SeeDvCAiroK. 
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0AIT6IAG0,  or  Cakbiaso,  Lifoa,  ft  Genoefle 
painter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1527,  died  in  Madrid 
m  1565.  Invited  by  Philip  11.  to  his  court, 
to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Escnrial,  he 
painted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  church  his  picture 
of  ^  Paradise,'*  his  moat  admired  work. 

OANGOZIMA,  or  Kangozima.  a  fortified 
seaport  of  Japan,  situated  at  the  bead  of  the 
bay  of  Oangozima,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo. 
The  bay  is  88  m.  long,  and  from  6  to  12  m. 
wide. 

OANTOATTI,  a  town  of  SicOy,  on  the  Naro. 
pop.  in  1850, 18^000,  with  eztenslTe  mines  of 
sulphur  in  the  vicinity. 

CANIOULA,  the  dog  star,  also  called  Sirius, 
the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed  stars.  The  days 
when  it  rises  and  Bets  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sun  are  called  dog  days.  It  was  much 
observed  by  the  Egyptians,  because  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  occurs  in  the  dog  days. 

OAKINA,  Lmoi,  an  Italian  archsBologist  and 
architect,  died  in  Florence,  Oct  17, 1856,  offici- 
ated for  several  years  as  professor  of  architec- 
ture in  Turin,  conducted  the  excavations  at 
Tusculum  in  1889,  and  those  of  the  Via  Appia 
in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them  and  also  on  church 
architecture,  and  on  various  kindred  subjects. 

CANINI,  QioYATsrm  Agnolo,  an  Italian  paint- 
er and  engttiver,  born  in  Rome  in  1621,  died  in 
1666.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  and  his 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  and  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew are  2  admirable  altar-pieces. 

CANINO,  Pbinos  of.  See  Bokapabts, 
Chablbs  LvGiEir  Jules  Laitkekob,  under  Lu- 

CIEN. 

CANIS  MAJOR,  a  southern  constellation 
containing  the  dog  star. — Oaios  Minob,  a  north- 
em  constellation,  whose  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight  gave  the  Egyptians  notice  of  the 
approach  of  dog  days. 

OANISIUS,  rsTBUB,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Nimeguen,  May  8, 1624,  died  at  Freyburg. 
in  Switzerland,  Dec.  21,  1697.  His  oriffinal 
name  of  De  Hondt  (the  dog)  he  Latinized  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  time.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  1545, 
was  selected  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  for 
his  preacher,  and  did  not  cease  until  his  death 
to  hurl  reproaches  against  Protestantism.  He 
was  the  first  who  held  the  office  of  provin* 
dal,  or  ecclesiastical  govemor  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Germany,  contributed  powerfully  in  spreading 
tiie  influence  of  the  order  in  that  country,  and 
established  Jesuit  colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohe- 
mia, at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Augs- 
burg and  Dillingen  in  Bavaria.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  larger  and  a  smaller  catechism.  The 
best  edition  of  the  former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of 
1587,  and  the  most  recent  edition  that  of  Land- 
shut,  of  1842.  The  smaller  catechism  (ImtiUtr 
tiones  ChrUUana  Pielatis^  nae  Farws  Gate- 
ehismtu  Catholieorum)  has  passed  through  more 
than  100  editions  since  its  first  publication  in 
1566,  and  has  been  traiMlated  into  most  modem 
languages,  a  new  edition  of  the  German  transla- 
tion having  been  published  at  Mentz  in  1840. 
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OAUITZ  TTOD  DALLWrrZ,  Babob,  aPrag. 
sian  general  and  statesman,  born  in  1787,  died 
April  25, 1850,  served  in  the  Hessian  and  Prra- 
aian  army,  and  subsequently,  after  a  oonventaon 
had  been  concluded  between  the  army  of  Y(A 
and  the  Russian  army,  remained  attadiedtothe 
latter  until  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Beilin. 
He  was  afterward  present  as  the  Prossian  deb> 
gate  in  the  Russian  campaign  against  Poluid, 
and  officiated  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Hanover,  and  Vienna.  In  1846,  after  Bfilov'i 
death,  he  took  his  place  as  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  until  March  17, 1848,  when  he  tendered 
his  resignation  in  common  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Bodelachwingh  cabinet  In  Haj, 
1849,  Count  Brandenburg  sent  him  to  Yiemia 
with  a  view  of  disposing  the  Austrian  goTern- 
mentfavorablv  toward  the  Prussian  prqjectof  a 
new  German  league ;  but  he  fiuled  to  accomplish 
any  thing.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  **Be- 
flections  on  Strauss's  life  of  Jesos,"  which  ap- 
peared at  GOttingen  in  1887.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  on  cavalry. 

CANKER,  a  form  of  aphthous  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  most 
commonly  seen  in  children,  and  usually  con- 
nected with  derangement  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. The  ulcers  are  small,  circular,  saperfioal, 
ffiled  with  a  white  thick  exudation,  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  cirde  of  inflammation,  and  very 
^nsitive ;  thepr  originate  in  small,  hard,  red,  and 
painful  prominences,  which  are  soon  changed 
mto  vesicles,  hence  the  name  ^^  vedcular  sto- 
matitis."    When  tiie  ulcers  are  few  in  number 
they  quickly  disappear,  their  cicatrization  bdsg 
hastened  by  astringent  or  caustic  applications, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  I4>enent8.  In 
unhealthy  children  the  ulcers  are  apt  to  be  odd- 
fluent,  and  tend  to  spread  to  the  OBsophagos  and 
stomach ;  in  such  cases  there  may  be  coDside^ 
able  constitutional  disturbances,  requiring  tonics 
and  alteratives.    The  predisposing  canse  of  aph- 
th89  is  any  thing  that  enfeebles  the  «y8tem,aDdthe 
exciting  cause  any  irritation  in  the  month  from 
foreign  bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  acrid  food. 
The  usual  seat  is  on  the  imdde  of  llie  lower  lip 
and  dieeks,  and  on  the  tongue,  though  they 
may  occur  on  almost  any  pi^t  of  the  mncoos 
membrane.    Billard  represents  them  as  ulcera- 
tions of  the  muciparous  glands  or  fc^dee,  bnt 
in  many  cases  they  are  too  superfldal  to  admit 
of  this  explanation;    When  they  occur  in  de- 
bilitated constitutions,  in  tiie  course  of  other 
diseases,  they  form  a  painful  and  dangeioiB 
complication,  from  their  liability  to  extend  and 
to  take  on  a  gangrenous  aspect.    Aphthe  seem 
to  occur  epidemically  in  certain  seasons.   Tb^T 
are  generally  only  a  local  aflTection^  and  reqnw 
for  their  removal  only  local  applications;  theb^ 
of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  edlver,  which  instantly 
changes  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  cansefi  a 
rapid  cicatrization ;  other  favorite  but  leas  pow- 
erful remedies  are  solutions  of  alum,  b«ax, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  various  vegetable  astn^ 
gents.    The  chlorate  of  potash,  administered 
internally,  is  specially  servioeable  in  this,  as  in 
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oiber  soperfldal  affections  of  the  bacoal  mnooiu 
membrane.  The  retorn  of  the  ulcers  may  be 
prevented  hj  atte&doa  to  the  general  roles  of 
hygiene,  and  emdally  to  the  diet,  which  ahoold 
be  siniple,  nnmtjoost^and  eaalj  digested. 

CANKER  WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  a  noo- 
tmnal  lepidoptoroiiB  insect,  or  moth,  of  the. 
ftrnflj  gamitr»,  limi.  {or  pJuUcmUes^  LatX  of 
the  groop  k^himiadaf  and  the  geomamsopterffok 
Id  the  moths  from  which  canker  worms  are 
prodooed  the  females  are  wingless.  The  males 
We  aotemifB  with  a  downy  edging  on  each 
dde;  tiiie  wings  are  large  and  silky,  and,  when 
at  rest,  the  fore  wings  entirely  cover  the  hind 
win{^;  the  fore  wings  are  ash-colored,  with  a 
wbitlflh  ipot  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and 
3  irreffolar  white  bands  crossing  them,  with 
black  (MB  along  the  sides  and  onter  mar^n ; 
the  hind  wmssare  pale  ash,  with  a  bladdsh  dot 
near  tbe  middle;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  abont 
H  inch.  This  is  the  common  American  spe- 
cies^ which  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the 
Eoropeao,  and  is  the  A.  ttmata  (Peck) ;  there 
is  a  smaller  qtecies,  without  the  whitish  bands 
and  spot,  the  A  pomeUsria  (Harris).  These 
iQOths  nanally  come  ont  of  the  ground  abont 
the  middle  of  March,  sometimes  a  little  earlier 
or  later,  according  to  the  season,  and  continue 
to  rise  for  abont  8  weeks ;  in  mild  winters 
they  have  been  seen  in  every  month  from 
October  to  March ;  the  females  are  most  numer- 
ous in  aotamn  and  winter,  and  the  males  most 
abondant  m  the  spring.  The  wingless  females 
creep  up  the  trunks  of  tbe  nearest  trees,  and  are 
foQoirea  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  the 
pairing  takes  plaoe;  tiie  eggs  are  placed  on  the 
branches  in  dusters  of  60  to  100,  the  number 
Qsnaliy  laid  by  each  female,  and  are  attached 
|7  a  water-proof  varnish ;  soon  after  this  the 
ioaeets  die.  The  e^^  are  hatched  from  the  1st 
to  the  middle  of  May,  at  the  time  when  tbe  red 
c^urant  blossoms  and  the  young  leaves  of  tbe 
apple  begin  to  start;  the  young  worms  gather 
upon  the  tender  leaves,  and  creep  into  the  buds 
and  flowers ;  at  first  they  make  but  small  holes, 
but  at  last  devour  all  tbe  pulpy  part  of  the 
leareaof  the  apple,  elm,  cherry,  plum,  lime,  and 
other  native  and  cultivated  trees.  The  worms 
Taiy  considerably  in  color  within  the  limits  of 
^  aame  species ;  when  very  young  they  are  of 
a  blackish  brown  color,  with  a  yeUowish  stripe 
on  each  side,  tlie  belly  whitish,  and  2  bands  of 
^odor  across  the  head;  when  fhlly  grown 
tbejr  become  adi-colored  on  the  back,  black  on 
thesides  with  a  pale  yellovrish  line  below  it; 
someare  duH  greenish  yellow,  others  green  with 
2  white  stripes  on  the  badL  and  others  day* 
colored;  when  fri]l*grown  they  are  nearly  an 
mch  ui  length.  After  eatfaig  for  abont  4  weeks, 
%begxnto  qnit  the  trees  on  which  they  have 
fed;  some  creep  down,  but  most  let  tbeinsdves 
down  from  the  branches  by  threads,  as  every 
^  has  seen  by  the  roadsides;  they  burrow 
poinediatdy  into  the  earth,  from  2  to  6  indies 
^  depth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
they  make  little  cairitifie  in  the  earth  by  turning 


themsdves  round,  and  are  changed  into  chrys- 
alids  within  24  hours,  those  of  the  females 
being  the  largest ;  the  chrysdia  state  may  con- 
tinue nntU  the  following  spring,  or  it  may  cease 
in  mild  weather  in  the  autumn.  They  come 
oat  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the  night  Nature 
seems  to  desire  to  confine  the  canker  worms  to 
a  limited  space,  as  the  femdes  have  no  wings, 
and  bury  themsdves  within  the  spread  of  the 
trees  from  which  they  descend ;  but  accidents 
have  extended  them  to  remote  localities.  The 
canker  worm  has  10  legs,  6  anterior  Jointed  ones, 
and  4  fleshy  prop-legs  behind ;  they  are  called 
span  worms  andloopers  from  their  singular 
mode  of  progresdon ;  from  the  absence  of  tibe 
8  hitermMliate  pdrs  of  prop-legs  in  the  centre 
of  the  body,  when  creeping  they  arch  up  the 
bade  and  bring  forward  the  hind  part  of  the 
body,  and  then,  restuis  on  their  prop-legs,  they 
stretch  out  to  their  frill  lengtb  in  a  straight  line, 
and  so  repeat  the  spanning  process. — ^The  rav- 
ages of  canker  worms  are  not  very  apparent 
until  June,  when  they  are  most  voracious ;  but 
then  the  leafless  and  apparently  withered  fruit 
trees  and  elms  i^ord  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
The  best  way  of  destroying  the  cimker  worm 
is  to  prevent  the  femdes  from  ascending  trees 
to  deposit  their  eggs;  various  methods  have 
been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  consisting  in 
tbe  application  of  viscid  substances  to  tbe  trunk, 
immediately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of  doth, 
paper,  or  board;  tar  is  generdly  used,  and  it 
should  be  applied  from  November,  and  renewed 
daily  as  long  as  the  insects  come  forth;  tin 
troughs  fllled  with  cheap  oil  a  few  feet  above 
the  ground  have  been  tried  with  success  on  a 
smau  scde ;  melted  India-rubber  has  been  re- 
commended in  England.  When  the  worms  are 
on  ttke  leaves,  they  may  be  destroyed  on  small 
and  choice  trees  by  dusting  air-dacked  lime  on 
them  when  wet  witb  dew.  Showering  with  a 
mixture  of  whde-oil  soap  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  pound  to  7  gdlons,  will  kill  the 
worms  without  iiijuring  the  leaves  or  the  fruit 
By  iarring  the  limbs  many  worms  will  descend 
with  their  silken  threads,  and  may  be  easilv 
killed.  After  they  have  entered  the  ground, 
they  may  be  killed  by  digging  or  plougmng  un- 
der the  trees,  scattering  a  few  grains  of  com,  and 
turning  a  few  hogs  mto  the  orchard;  these 
animab  will  root  up  and  devour  the  chrysdids, 
and  will  crush  many  witii  their  feet  Canker 
worms  are  eaten  by  many  species  of  birds; 
ground  beetles  also  devour  them;  the  potter 
wasp  fills  her  day  cells  with  them  as  food  for 
her  young;  ichneumon  flies  deposit  their  eggs 
in  them,  and  the  little  maggots  thence  arising 
feed  upon  thehr  substance;  even  their  eggs  are 
pierced  by  a  small  4- winged  fly,  sometimes  every 
one  in  a  duster  being  tana  rendered  abortive. 
No  doubt  beast  bird,  and  insect  would  be 
enough  to  keep  the  canker  worms  within  their 
natural  limits;  but  since  the  fblling  of  the 
fbrests  in  which  they  naturally  dwell,  and  the 
persecution  of  insectivorous  birds  whiclx  devour 
them,  they  seem  to  have  increased  in  spite  of 
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all  man's  destructive  ingenuitv.  For  Mler  in- 
formation on  these  pests,  and  the  best  means  of 
destroying  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr, 
Harrises  treatise  on  the  ^^  Insects  iiyorions  to 
Vegetation." 

OANNE,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
Naples.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  field  of 
Oann»,  memorable  for  the  defeat  .and  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  216 
B.  0.  The  place  is  still  called  C7ampo<2iiSScin^ii^ 
or  "field  of  blood." 

CANNEL  COAL.    See  Coal. 

OANNELTON,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  river, 
Perry  co.,  Ind. ;  po^.  in  1858,  2.500.  In  the 
hills  which  surround  it  are  found  beds  of  oannel 
coal,  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  4  or  5 
feet  thick,  and  easily  accessible.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  working  these  beds  the  American  can- 
nel  coal  company  was  incorporated  in  1886, 
and  to  the  improvements  commenced  by  this 
company  Oannelton  owes  its  present  flour- 
ishing appearance.  Its  mineral  wealth,  and 
its  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  town,  have 
produced  such  a  rapid  growth  of  popula* 
tion,  that  although  12  years  ago  it  contained 
only  4  or  5  log  cabins,  it  is  now  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  and  contains  several 
churches  and  elegant  residences^  a  newspaper 
office,  and  a  large  cotton  factory.  This  factory, 
which  is  called  the  Oannelton  cotton  mill,  is 
built  of  variegated  sandstone,  and  presents,  from 
the  river,  an  imposing  appearance.  It  can 
manufacture  40,000  yards  of  sheetings  per  week. 
Fire-day,  limestone,  and  fine  sandstone  for 
building  purposes,  are  found  interstratified  with 
the  coal. 

OANNES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  pop. 
6,657,  in  the  department  of  Var.  It  is  r^u- 
larly  built,  lies  on  the  road  from  Toulon  to 
Nice,  and  has  a  fine  promenade  along  the  coast 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  but  the  neighboring 
country  is  fruitful  in  vines,  olives,  and  oranges. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  products^ 
and  especially  in  sardines  and  anchovies.    Op- 

r»8ite  Oannes  lies  the  St.  Marguerite,  one  of  the 
isles  in  whose  citadel  the  ^*man  m  the  iron 
mask  "  was  first  imprisoned.  Napoleon  landed 
here  March  1, 1816,  on  his  return  from  Elba. 
A  charming  villain  the  vicinity  has  been  for 
several  years  the  residence  of  Lord  Brougham. 
An  English  chapel  was  erected  at  Oannes  in 
1866. 

0 ANNIB ALS,  a  term  probably  derived  from 
the  Indian  language,  and  of  the  same  family  as 
the  word  Oaribee,  or  Oarib.  Oolumbua  relates 
that  he  was  in  great  fear  of  the  Oarribals,  which 
word  was  probably  corrupted  into  cannibals.  It 
signifies,  as  now  used,  eaters  of  human  flesh. 
This  practice  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
Oaribs.  The  GrecKs  knew  of  tribes  anciently 
who  ate  human  flesh,  and  called  them  anthro^ 
pophagi.  In  modern  times,  not  onlv  the  abo- 
riginal Oaribees,  but  various  tribes  of  the  South 
sea  islands,  are  given  to  the  practice,  which 
the^  ^nerally  indulge  upon  c^tive  enemies. 
'^NING,  Gbobgb,  a  British  statesman, 
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bom  in  London,  April  11,  1770,  died  at  the 
duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Ghiswiek,  Ao^ 
8, 1827.    His  father,  who  was  of  aa  andent 
family  of  Warwick^iire,  died  when  he  vas 
only  one  year  old,  and  his  edoestion  was  left  to 
his  mother.    She  supported  herself  by  perform- 
ing upon  the  stage,  until  she  was  again  married. 
He  was  sent,  at  the  expense  cf  an  node,  to 
Eton  school,  and  from  the  firat  eviaoed  the 
most   decided   literary   abilities.    He  wrote 
poetry  before  he  was  16,  and  engaged  vi& 
some  companions  in  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
periodical,  called  the  "Microcosm,*'  which  was 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.   From  £toii 
he  went  to  Olmstohnroh,  Oxford,  where  he 
ffained  high  acad^nical  hcmorS)  and  took  a 
brilliant  position  as  an  orator.    His  vacitioQs 
introduced  him,  by  means  of  the  Mendshipof 
Sheridan,  to  the  conversation  of  Borke.  Fox, 
Lord  John  Townahend,  the  duchesB  of  Dem- 
shire,  and  other  leading  personages  of  the  whig 
party.    It  was  through  their  nmuence,  doobtr 
less,  that  he  relinquished  his  intention  of  stn^J- 
ing  for  the  bar,  to  devote  himself  to  politia 
He  had  not,  however,  entirely  adopted  tbor 
political  principles,  and  in  1798  be  allowed 
himself  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  on  the 
tory  side,  bjr  Mr.  Pitt.    During  the  whole  of 
his  first  session,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  refriin 
from  taking  part  in  the  debates,  and  to  snrreo- 
der  his  whole  leisure  to  the  eareM  stndy  of  the 
forms  and  practices  of  parliamentary  aesembliei 
This  enabled  him,  when  he  undertook  to  addres 
the  house,  the  next  year,  to  do  so  with  eaae 
and  self-possession,  and  to  produce  a  merked 
effect    His  success,  indeed,  so  convinced  Fitt 
of  his  ability,  that  the  skilAil  mhiister  eofM 
him  to  conduct  the  argument  in  sevenl  of  the 
most  important   subsequent  di8oasBion&   In 
1796  he  took  ofSce  as  under-secretary  of  stftte; 
in  1797  he  commenced  with  others  the  pnblicft^ 
tion  of  the  political  piu>er,  the  **Anti Jacobin; 
in  1798  he  engaged  in  Wilberforce's  plan  w 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  in  1799  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissionerB  for 
managing  the  afiEairs  of  India;  in  1800  he mff* 
ried  Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  Gen.  John 
Scott,  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000 ;  and  in  1601 
he  retired  firom  ofiice,  to  participate  with  W 
and  others  in  a  most  eroctive  parliamenta^ 
war  upon  the  administration.    It  was  doring  the 
several  subsequent  sessions,  while  acting  in  op- 
poffltion,  that  he  acquired  his  hi^^best  repotar 
tion  as  a  keen,  saroastio,  witty,  and  eloqneot 
speaker.    Few  men  have  appwed  in  ptfhi' 
ment  equal  to  him  in  showy  dedamatioo,  cotr 
ting  irony,  and  sparkling  wit    On  Pitt's  rotors 
to  office  in  1804^  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
navy.    After  a  brief  retirement  in  1806,  ooct- 
aoned  by  the  death  df  Pitt,  he  xeappepxtd.i^ 
office  in  1807,  as  secr^ary  of  state  sir  foreigs 
affairS)  under  the  administration  of  the  dakeot 
Portland,  in  which  podtion  he  partioolariy  dii^ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  ability  and  skill,  as 
well  as  by  the  q>irited  compontion.  d  dH 
state  papers,    Lil80d  he  became  involved  in  « 
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qnarrel,  proving  out  of  the  Walcheren  ezpedi- 
tioD)  with  one  of  his  ooUeagaes,  Lord  CasUe- 
reagb,  which  led  to  a  duel,  and  afterward  to 
the  resignation  of  both  parties,  together  with 
that  of  the  dnke.    During  the  session  of  1812 
he  strenuously  advocated  the  CathoHo  emanci- 
pation bill,  set  on  foot  hj  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the 
final  success  of  that  measure  of  iustice  and 
toleration  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  eloquent 
assistance  of  Mr.  Canning.    He  was  the  same 
year  retunied  to  parliament  from  Liverpool, 
which  city  oave  him  its  support  again  in  1814^ 
in  1818,  and  in  1820.    In  1814  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  P<Nrtugal ;  in  1816  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  control ;  and  in  1820,  to 
avoid  participating  in  any  way  in  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline,  resigned  his  place,  and  trav- 
elled upon  the  continent.    In  1822,  the  respon* 
Bible  place  of  govemor-freneral  of  India  was  of- 
fered to  Mm,  and  he  had  made  his  oreparations 
for  leaving  Engknd,  when  the  sudaen  death  of 
Lord  Obstlereagh,  by  suicide,  recalled  him  to 
ha  ibrm«rpost  of  seoretaiy  of  state  for  foreign 
affiurs.    While  in  this  position,  in  1825,  he  re- 
solved to  recognize  the  independence  of^  and 
open  diplomatio  intercourse  with  the  several 
8oQth  Amerioflin  republics,  and  soon  carried  Ms 
intention  into  effect.    In  1827  he  was  appointed 
premier,  sreatljr  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  torv 
narty;  which,  under  lead  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Lord   Bezley,  Viscount  Melville,  Mr. 
Bobert  Peel,  and  others,  deserted  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  whigs. 
He  was  supported  by  Lord   Brougham,  bir 
Tnam  Bmniet^  and  Mr.  Ilemey,  but  had  to 
sustain  a  most  formidable  opposition,  which 
pot  in  requisition  all  the  dexterity  of  his  logic, 
and  all  the  sharpness  of  his  wit.    Declaring 
himself  finally,  inimical  to  parliamentary  re- 
£»rin,  uid  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpo- 
ration acta,  he  -was  left  without  a  party,  and  it 
was  the  vigor  of  his  foreign  policy  alone  which 
tetained  him  la  the  ascendant.    He  spoke  for 
the  last  time   on  June   27,   1827,  and  the 
next  montii  signed  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land, Fraooe,  and  Buama,  for  the  settlement 
of  the  affisdiB   of  Qreece  (one  of  the  earliest 
poems  which  be  wrote  in  his  youth  was  on 
the  aUvery  of  Qreece).  when  he  retured  for  a 
change  of  air  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
at  Chiswick,  where  he  died.    A  newspaper  of 
the  day,  tiie  "^  Examiner,''  which  had  not  been 
friandly  to  him  in  politics,  because  of  his  al- 
leged want  of  liberality  hi  the  conduct  of 
domestic  affiursi  yet  dosed  the  announcement 
of  his  death  with  the  following  Just  and  beau- 
tifol  ^>preeiation  of  hia  character :  **  On  Can- 
ning's genius,  it  is  unnecessary  fbr  ns  now  to 
desoBnt;  our  estimation  of  it  has  been  often 
expresseid.    He  was  the  last  of  the  rhetoricians. 
Had  he  been  less  an  orator,  he  would  probably 
hare  been  a  greater  man.    He  followed,  how- 
erer,  the  tawdry  fuhion  of  his  day ;  and  the 
tinsel  and  finery  could  not  disguise  the  thews 
>nd  sinews  the^*  encumbered.  Self-complacency 
was  a  prcnnineat  feature  of  his  charaoteri  and 


the  nice  description.  Omnium  qua  dix€rat/ee&' 
ratque  arte  quadam  ottentator^  was  peculiarly 
applicable  to  nim.  But  if  ever  vanity  was  ex- 
cusable in  man,  it  was  excusable  in  George 
Canning,  who,  endowed  with  every  choicest 
gift  of  nature,  had  risen  from  a  low  condition 
to  the^i^est  office  in  the  state,  and  seen  cen- 
tred in  himself  the  best  hopes  oi  the  best  men 
in  the  civilized  world.  We  read  in  the  tales 
of  superstition  of  men  who  have  made  com- 
pacts with  the  fiend;  a  Faustus  could  hardlv 
nave  desired  to  be  more  than  a  Canning.  A 
fine  person  for  the  love  of  women ;  a  mind  for 
the  admu'ation  of  man ;  a  golden  tide  of  fortune 
which  had  its  dacks,  indeed,  but  no  ebb ;  and 
a  death  which  has  abruptiy  left  his  character, 
as  it  was  gUded  with  the  glow  of  a  world's  best 
hopes."  His  ^^  Speeches,''  with  a  memoir  by  B. 
Therry,  6  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  London, 
1828.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  Pitt. — Chablbs  John,  viscount,  a  Britii^ 
statesman,  son  of  George  Canning,  bom  at 
Gloucester  Lodge,  Brompton,  Dec.  14^  1812; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  classics  at  the 
university  of  Oxford;  represented  Warwick- 
shire in  the  house  of  commons  in  1886;  and 
on  March  27, 1887,  after  his  mother's  death  (on 
whom  the  peerage  was  conferred  in  1828), 
became  viscount  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords.  In  1841  he  was  made  under- 
secretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  subse- 
quently chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  for- 
ests. In  1851  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  industrial  exhibition.  In  the  ensuing 
year  be  became  postmaster-general,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet  under  the  Aberdeen  administra- 
tion. In  1855,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  he  was  appointed  oy  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  governor-general  of  India,  which  office  he 
still  retains  (Aug.  1858).  The  formidable  sepoy 
rebellion  broke  out  during  his  admmistration, 
and  he  was  as  much  censured  for  his  leniency 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  as  for  his 
severity  fSterwud.  His  proclamation,  confis- 
cating the  property  of  the  natives  of  Oude,  elicit- 
ed a  strong  condenmatory  counter-despatch 
ftom  Lord  Mlenborough,  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  in  the  discussions  in  both 
branches  of  the  British  legislature  was  gener- 
ally pronounced  to  be  harsh  and  ill-advised. 

CANNING,  Ss  GxoBOB  Stbatsobd.  See 
Stbattobd  pbBedolivfb* 

CANNON,  implements  of  war  for  throwing 
heavy  pr(jectiles,  as  shot  and  shells,  by  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  gunpowder.  The  most  ancient 
lorm  of  the  cannon  is  the  mortar,  a  short  and 
wide-monthed  piece  of  ordnance,  originally  used 
for  throwing  stones,  and  now  applied  to  castmg 
bomb  shells.  Cannon  for  propelling  balls  are 
hollow  cylinders  of  gun  metal  or  bronze,  an 
alloy  of  copper  with  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  tin,  or 
they  are  made  of  cast  iron ;  and  some  heavy 
experimental  pieces  have  been  made  of  wrought 
iron,  but  the  number  of  this  class  in  actual  ser- 
vice is  exceedingly  smalL  The  severe  trial  to 
whidi  the  metal  is  put  when  in  use  requires  a 
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material  of  great  t&nBcity  and  bardnew— the 
former  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosive 
fioid  applied  to  bnrst  open  the  gnn,  and  the 
latter  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of  the  ball  as 
it  ponnds  down  npon  the  surface  it  rests  upon, 
when  first  struck  and  perhaps  temporarily  flat- 
tened by  the  force  of  the  explosion ;  an  indenta- 
tion is  thus  prodnoed,  whicn  continually  grows 
larger,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the 
upper  surface  a  Httle  in  adyanoe  of  the  former, 
which  also  increases  till  the  gun  is  worn  out  by 
this  lodgment,  as  it  is  called.  Cast  iron,  in  the 
improv^  methods  of  nreparing  it^  combinoB  the 
required  hardness  and  tenacity  with  chei^ness 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  material.  But 
as  formerly  manufiEUstured  it  was  very  uncertain 
in  its  character,  often  being  far  from  homogene- 
ous in  texture,  and  at  the  best  estimated  capa« 
ble  of  resisting  a  force  applied  to  tear  it  asun- 
der of  only  20,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
while  the  tenacity  of  bronze  was  rated  at  80,- 
000  lbs. ;  and  this  beside  was  regarded  as  more 
to  be  relied  upon  for  uniformity  of  character 
than  cast  iron.'*'  Its  inferior  degree  of  hard- 
ness, however,  to  cast  iron,  and  its  great  cost, 
limited  its  use  to  the  smaller-sized  pieces,  for 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  employed ;  while 
for  every  thing  above  field  pieces  cast  iron  is 
the  material  in  general  use,  and  is  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  bronze  altogether.  In  strength,  it 
may  safely  be  rated  as  equal  or  even  superior 
to  that  of  bronze,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  experiments  referred  to  below.  Wrought 
iron  possesses  the  greatest  tenacity,  but  is  defi- 
cient in  hardness.  The  greatest  objection  to  its 
use,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  constructing 
large  masses  of  wrought  iron  by  continual  re- 
heating and  forging,  as  new  pieces  are  added 
and  combined  with  those  previously  put  to- 
gether, without  causing  portions  to  change 
their  texture  and  undergo  a  partial  crystaUiza* 
tion,  thus  weakening  the  mass  without  any  sign 
of  this  change  being  visible.  All  the  earlier 
guns  previous  to  the  15th  century  were  made 
of  wrought  iron,  commonly  of  hoops  incasing 
bars  of  the  same  material.  It  was  by  the 
bursting  of  such  a  piece  in  1460  that  James  II. 
of  Scotland  was  killed.  In  recent  times 
wrought  iron  has  been  used  with  other  ma- 
terials in  experimental  guns  made  bv  a  variety 
of  methods,  as  over  a  lining  of  steel  and  over 
cast  iron;  and  it  has  been  put  together  and 

^  *  From  the  ezperimentB  of  Mii^or  Wade  upon  the  bronze 
Mnnon  east  et  Chloopee»  MMaochiuetts,  in  1850,  It  woold 
appear  that  uniformity  of  character  conld  hardly  be  attriba* 
tea  to  bronze  castings.  Bamplos  taken  fh>m  dilferent  parts 
of  the  Mime  gun  shoved  a  dilierenee  of  density  amoonting  to 
fiO  lbs.  in  the  onbie  foot«  and  the  extreme  variation  in  sam- 
ples from  different  guns  amounted  to  84  lbs.  in  the  cubio 
root:  the  difference  in  tenacity  firom  a  capacity  to  bear 
a  strain  of  98,108  to  one  of  H6ei,  being  as  100  to  280.  **  The 
matwials  used  in  all  these  castlnas  are  of  the  same  qnalit]^ 
they  vere  melted,  cast,  and  cooled  in  the  same  manner,  ana 
were  designed  to  be  similarly  treated  in  all  respeots.  The 
causes  why  snoh  irregular  and  unequal  results  were  pro- 
daoed,  when  the  materials  used  and  the  treatment  of  them 
were  apparently  equal,  are  yet  to  be  ascertained.*'  The 
tendency  of  bronze  to  separate  into  alloys  of  dilferent  com* 
position  and  strength,  when  cooled  in  large  maaseii  WM 
mlly  established  in  those  experiments. 


welded  in  the  form  of  hoops.   As  its  eitFeme 
tenacity  renders  it  the  best  material  for  caoooD. 
there  is  no  question  but  these  experiments  ym 
be  continueO)  till  some  method  has  been  derised 
of  constructing  a  gun  of  perfectiy  uniform  tex- 
ture of  it,  hardened  within  to  resist  the  batter- 
ing action  of  the  ball.    The  &cUity  with  which 
malleable  iron  is  now  melted  and  carboiuxed  to 
produce  cast  steel  suggests  this  as  a  posabk 
means  of  accomplishing  this  result.  Considering 
the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
all  branches  of  industry,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  cannon  in  general  are  no  better  eflseo- 
tially  than  those  made  60  years  ago.  If  10 
inches  diameter  of  bore  is  now  their  limits  in- 
stead of  7  inches,  their  strength  has  not  pro- 
portionably  increased,  for  the  range  of  the  bdb 
18  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  old  42-poimdersL 
In  our  own  forts  a  24-pound6r  was  the  nuoi- 
mum  size  in  1820.    In  1860  the  largest  gom 
were  10-inch  bore,  carrying  balls  of  125  Ib& 
Attempts  have  since  been  made  to  prodooe 
larger  pieces,  but  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
them  enduring  and  safe  in  use  increases  so 
rapidly  with  the  increase  of  their  ealibers,  Ihit 
little  is  gained  in  these  attempts.    The  saljeet 
is  constantly  receiving  the  attention  of  eciei^o 
and  practical  men,  and  extended  ezpeiiments 
upon  a  large  scale  have  been  conducted  for 
years  past  under  authority  of  different  govena- 
ments.    Our  own  has  entered  into  these  re- 
searches with  great  liberality,  and  seyend  im- 
portant reports  of  the  officers  and  engineas 
engaged  in  the  work  have  been  made  pnb^ 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  volume  of  "B»- 
ports  of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  and  other 
properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  with  a  DeaOTp- 
tion  of  the  Machines  for  testing  Metals,  andof 
the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  Service,  by  Oi- 
cers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  1856."  Pr^ 
fessor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  has  preaented 
to  the  American  academy  an  important  oom- 
munication  upon  tiie  same  sulject,  in  vhm 
he  argues  the  practicability  of  constructing 
very  large  and  efficient  cannon,  and  w^J'i 
method  by  which  this  may  be  done,  a  eketdi « 
which  wiU  be  found  in  this  artide.    6moe  the 
year  1841,  by  the  regulations  of  the  ordnance 
department,  an  officer  is  required  to  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  founderies,  whilethecao- 
non  are  making,  to  examine  and  test  the  lom 
before  it  is  used,  as  also  in  the  first  gun  made 
before  another  is  cast  firom  it    This  inspecttoft 
has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  use  exce«ve 

Sroof  charges  in  the  final  pro<^  which  m 
o  serious  injury  to  the  gun  without  lea^ 
ing  any  indication  of  it ;  it  has  also  rm^ 
in  increasing  the  average  strength  of  hion  can- 
non from  28,688  to  87,7T4  lbs.  per  square  mcb. 
The  strongest  piece  of  iron  ever  cast  vaa  * 
sample  of  Greenwood  (Orange  oc,  N.  Y.)  iw^ 
brought  by  the  proper  number  of  «««?*' 
ings  to  that  degree  of  density  which  is  combin- 
ed with  the  greatest  strengOi.  In  the  sampw 
the  density  was  7.804,  and  the  tenacity  46,»TU 
lbs.  per  inch.    This  method  of  streogOiaDiog 
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iron  bj  remdiiiig  is  a  principle  developed  by 
these  experiments,  made  onder  the  inspection 
of  Mi^r  Wade,  IT.  8.  A.  The  traneyerse 
gfcreDgth  of  some  iron  was  fonnd  to  be  nearly 
doabled  by  4  meltings  and  castings.  From  ex* 
periments  made  at  the  South  Boston  foundery  in 
1844,  under  the  same  inspection,  other  canons 
facts  were  developed,  as  that  the  cohesive  power 
of  iron  is  aogmented  by  exposing  the  metal  when 
melted  to  an  intense  heat;  *'and  that  this 
power  increases  as  the  times  of  exposure  up  to 
aome  (not  weU  ascertained)  limit ;  and  that,  if 
extended  beyond  that  limit,  the  strength  of  the 
iron  is  thereby  diminished,"  Experiments 
made  at  the  same  place  upon  the  rektive 
strength  of  cast  iron  bars  2  feet  long  and  2 
inches  aqoare,  made  fh>m  metal  kept  in  fbsion 
different  periods  of  time  before  castmg,  made  it 
appear  **that  the  cohesive  power  of  the  iron, 
80  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  its  capacity  to  re- 
sist transverse  strains^  is  increased  by  its  contin- 
ued exposure  in  ftision  from  100  to  160,  or  60 
per  cent"  The  longest  time  that  the  iron  was 
kept  in  fnsion  was  4|  hours.  The  results  of  the 
experimeDts  of  casting  cannon  in  pairs,  one 
solid  and  one  hollow,  both  of  the  same  mixture 
of  iron,  appear  likely  to  cause  the  old  method 
of  making  the  cannon  hollow  at  once,  which 
was  abandoned  in  Europe  in  1729.  to  be  reestab- 
lished, and  the  universal  praetioe  of  casting 
the  guns  solid  and  then  bonng  them  out,  to  be 
gireo  up.  By  meana  of  a  stream  of  water  in- 
troduced into  the  hollow  core,  as  devised  by 
lieut.  Rodman,  the  cooling  of  the  interior  of 
the  metal  is  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  checked  by  surrounding  it  with 
heated  air.  The  metal  is  thna  protected  from 
anequal  contraotioa  and  consequent  strain  re- 
BQlting  from  difforenoes  of  temperature.    Two 

Q of  8-in6h  bore^  of  the  same  uron,  possessing 
ess  and  atrength  in  a  high  degree,  were 
cast— one  sdUd  and  bored,  and  the  other  hollow. 
The  solid  gon  bnrst  at  tne  78d  dischaige ;  the 
hoUow  one  withstood  1,500  fires,  proving  in* 
destmctiUe  by  servioe  charges.  Another  pair 
of  lO-mehgnna  bnrst^-tiie  solid  cast  gun  at  the 
2(mi  fire,  and  the  hollow  gun  at  the  249th. 
Some  curious  fiaota  also  are  ooserved  ren>eoting 
the  effect  of  leaving  the  guns  a  long  tmie  be- 
fore triaL  Eight-inch  guns,  cast  solid  and 
proved  in  SO  days,  stood  but  72  charoes;  oneof 
the  same  bwe^  proved  84  days  after  oeing  cast, 
stood  84  diarges ;  another  proved  in  100  days 
stood  781  durges ;  and  another  that  lay  6  years 
^r  being  cast  stood  2,582  charges.  The  par- 
tides  of  cast  iron  strained  in  the  cooling  ^un- 
sqoal  contraction,  are  supposed  by  Mi(jor  Wade 
to  readjust  tiiemselves  in  tne  course  of  time,  and 
assume  the  position  giving  the  greatest  tenacity. 
T^The  largest  cannon  ever  made  was  constructed 
in  1856,  by  MeasiB.  Hors&ll  oi  Liverpool,  and 
pnsented  to  the  British  government.  It  is  a 
vroui^t  iron  gon,  made  by  welding  together 
oblong  slabs  of  metal  8  feet  long  by  li  broad, 
laid  one  upon  another  in  different  directions,  as 
the  piece  was  bnilt  up.    The  whole  mass,  ready 


for  boring,  measured  15  feet  in  lengik  8  feet 
10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  endL,  and  2 
feet  10  inches  at  the  smaller  end,  and  weighed 
26  tons.    Its  construction  required  the  work  of 

7  successive  weeks,  day  and  night,  and  at  times 
40  men  were  employed  at  once  about  it.  The 
hammer  weighed  9  tons,  and  in  using  it  especial 
care  was  taken,  that  the  iron  should  never  be 
struck  when  cold  or  partially  so.  It  was  first 
bored  out  11  inches  diameter,  then  12^, 
and  finally  18  inches,  for  a  length  of  18^  feet 
No  imperfection  of  any  sort  was  discovered 
during  the  boring— no  indication  whatever  of 
crystallization  having  commenced.  When  com- 
pleted the  weight  was  21  tons  18  cwt.,  nearly 

8  times  that  of  Qie  Stockton  ffun,  which  weighed 
7  tons  I7i  cwt.  Its  outside  diameter  at  the 
breech  is  44  inches:  at  the  muzrie  27  mohes. 
Its  capaci1<7  isfor  aballof  802  lbs.  weight,  which, 
with  a  charge  of  90  lbs.  of  powder,  is  expected 
to  be  prqjectod  at  least  5  miles.  An  attempt  was 
made  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Nasmy  th  to  make 
a  much  laiver  wrought  uron  gun  than  this— one 
tiiat  should  throw  a  ball  wdghing  ^  a  ton  4 
miles,  with  225  lbs.  of  powder.  By  the  unequal 
heating  to  which  different  parts  of  the  great 
mass  were  subjected  in  the  foi^g,  the  metal  as- 
'sumed  in  some  places  a  crystalline  form,  by 
which  it  was  so  weakened,  as  to  be  considered 
unfit  for  use.  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Noad  to 
endeavor  to  restore  the  fibrous  structure  by  an- 
neaHng.  Prof.  Treadwell  regards  these  at- 
tempts, which  are  still  continued  in  Europeu 
^^  to  make  wrought  kon  cannon  by  the  process  of 
fiagoting  or  piling,  as  a  strange  engineering  de- 
lusion.'' The  tenacity  requhed  for  cannon  can-  . 
not  be  uniformly  retained  in  iron  subjected  to 
repeated  heatinss  and  hammerings.  He  pro- 
poses toobtain  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  by 
constructing  a  cannon  of  cast  iron,  the  thickness 
of  the  metal  being  ^  instead  of  tlie  whole 
diameter  of  the  bore,  as  usual.  "Upon this 
body  he  places  hoops  of  wrought  iron  in  1, 2,  or 
more  layers.  Every  hoop  is  formed  with  a 
screw  or  thread  upon  its  inside,  to  fit  a  corre- 
sponding screw  or  thread  formed  upon  the  body 
of  the  gun  first,  and  afterward  upon  each  layer 
that  is  embraced  by  another  layer.  These 
hoops  are  made  a  little,  say  tAtt  P^  ^^  ^^^ 
dimneterB,  less  uiKm  their  insides  than  the  parts 
they  endose.  Tney  are  then  expanded  by  neat, 
an^  being  turned  on  to  their  places,  suffered  to 
cool,  when  they  shrink  and  compress,  first  the 
body  of  tbe  gun,  and  afterward  each  successive 
layer  all  that  it  encloses."  By  making  the  hoops 
considerably  smaller  than  the  parts  they  sur- 
round, they  accoDDonodate  themselves  to  the 
strahi,  and  mav,  hke  all  malleable  bodies,  be  ex- 
tended much  beyond  their  power  of  elasticity 
without  fracture.  The  screwing  on  of  the  hoops 
is  regarded  as  essential,  and  also  their  being 
** spliced"  to  prevent  their  starting.  The  trun- 
nions are  to  be  welded  upon  one  of  the  hoops. 
Cross  fhkcture  is  guarded  against  by  the  cast 
iron  body,  and  also  by  the  outer  rings  breaking 
joints  over  the  inner.    Pro£  Treadwell  presents 
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a  series  of  calonlations,  showing  that  a  gnn  of 
14  inches  caliber,  made  in  the  manner  proposed, 
and  carrying  a  spherical  ball  of  874  lbs.,  will 
bear  68,960  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  exposed  to 
the  fluid,  or  the  pressure  of  4,264  atmospheres. 
He  also  calculates  that  a  pressure  of  82,000 
lbs.  to  the  inch  is  required  to  give  to  a  14-inch 
shot  an  initial  velocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second, 
which  is  only  half  what  the  gun  will  bear; 
while,  with  a  gun  of  this  coze,  made  of  cast  iron 
alone,  its  power  of  resistanoeis  limited,  according 
to  the  old  estimates  of  the  strensth  of  cast  iron, 
to  20,000  lbs.  to  the  inch,  or  less  than  f  that 
which  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  velocity. 
He  fturther  calculates  that  a  cannon  of  any  size 
may  be  thus  constructed  capable  of  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  4^264  atmospheres,  and  one  so 
made  of  80  inches  diameter — ^if  such  were  prac- 
ticable— ^would  have  precisely  the  theoretical 
capacity  of  giving  to  its  spherical  ball,  weighing 
8,670  lbs.,  the  vdocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second. 
A  patent  has  been  recentlv  granted  to  Oapt. 
Blakely,  of  the  royal  artillery,  England,  for 
constructing  cannon  upon  this  principle,  using 
cast  steel  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  body.  M. 
Thiery  has  also  proposed  a  somewhat  similar 
method,  viz. :  limng  the  interior  of  the  mould 
with  bars  of  wrought  iron  the  length  of  the 
gun,  set  on  end,  and  arranged  at  intervals  of  8 
mches  or  thereabout.  When  the  cast  iron  is 
run  into  the  mould  the  bars  adhere  to  it,  and 
the  texture  of  these  is  not  materially  affected, 
excepting  being  partially  changed  to  steel  on 
the  surface  next  the  cast  iron.  The  gun  is  then 
to  be  encased  in  hoops  of  wrought  iron  shrunk 
upon  it,  and  the  trunnions  welded  to  one  of 
them. — ^The  Lancaster  gun  differs  from  other 
cannon  in  the  bore  being  shaped  very  much  as 
in  some  rifles,  in  a  twisted  ellipse  or  an  eUiptical 
twist.  The  lorm  of  the  ellipse,  however,  in  the 
rifle  is  but  faintly  expressed  in  the  2  opposite 
twisting  grooves;  in  the  cannon  the  greater 
proportional  size  of  the  grooves  gives  the  ellipti- 
cal form.  These  ffuns  were  found  in  practice 
in  the  Crimea  to  nave  an  immense  range,  but 
they  were  uncertain  in  their  aim,  and  enor- 
mously expensive,  each  discharge  costing  £20. 
Some  of  them  burst  in  the  most  destructive 
manner ;  but  whether  this  was  owing  to  their 
being  too  light  for  tiieir  chai^  and  weight  of 
ball,  or  to  the  tendencv  of  the  ball  to  go  straight 
forward,  and  thus  wedge  itself  in  attempting  to 
pass  the  very  gradual  curve  of  the  rifled  bore,  is 
undetermined.  The  principle  of  its  construe* 
tion  seems  to  be  a  good  one.  The  ^n  invented 
by  Oolonel  Oavalli,  of  the  Sardinian  army,  is 
somewhat  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  double- 
grooved,  giving  about  a  three-quarter  turn  to  the 
projectile.  This  is  of  an  oblong  form,  of  cast 
iron,  pointed  at  the  top,  convex  toward  the 
powder,  and  having  2  ribs  running  lengthwise 
to  correspond  with  the  grooves  in  the  gun. — 
The  greatest  improvement  recentiy  intr^uced 
in  the  form  of  cannon,  is  in  reducing  the 
proportion  of  metal  between  the  muzzle  and 
the  trunnions,  which  is  found  in  guns  of  the 


common  mould  to  be  largely  in  excess.  The 
weight  is  thus  placed  about  the  breech  where 
the  strength  is  needed.  The  gems  cast  by 
the  United  States  for  the  new  steam  frigates 
are  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  models  yet 
constructed.  Their  peculiar  form  was  pro- 
posed  by  Oapt  Dahlgren,  of  theU.  S.  navy,  by 
whose  name  they  are  g^erallj  known,  h 
length,  range,  and  weight,  the  S-inch  sheU-gon 
of  Dahlgren  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
82-pounder,  regarded  as  the  best  soM  fihot-giin 
on  board  ship.  Those  of  greater  bore  are  pro- 
portionally larger,  with  range  aHao  proportiaih 
aUy  increased,  as  appears  by  the  foltowing  dita 
from  the  Ordnance  Manual : 

Dahlgren'^M  B-ineh  AeU-gwn, 

LMigthofbore.. lOOiiwto 

Weight fiSewt 

Bange  at  5*  elevation,  at  9  feet  above  water- )  <  rriim^ 
level,  charge  9  Iba!: Jl,TTeyirti 

Length  of  bore ...,.f7. lOIJtadw 

Weight BTcvt 

Bange  at  5*  elevation,  9  fe«t  above  water-)  iMAnri. 
line, charge 9 Iba....; f  i^wyira 

A  10-inch  Dahlgren  has  a  length  of  107  inches- 
The  casting  of  heavy  cannon  is  rarely  condncted 
at  the  blast  furnaces  where  the  iron  ismade 
from  the  ores.    The  qualify  of  metal  thnsob- 
tained  is  too  uncertain,  and  is  always  inferior 
in  strength  to  the  same  iron  after  having  been 
several  times  remelted.    The  pigs  sdectedct 
the  smelting  establishments  aie  the  difSnont 
grades  of  foundery  iron,  from  the  softest  and 
toughest  gray  metal  to  the  hardest  of  the  same 
shade,  and  these  are  mixed  at  the  fbnnderiea, 
and  remelted  according  to  the  judgment  of  ^ 
founder.    As  in  the  casting  of  bells,  several 
fhmaces— reverberatory  or  cupola— are  nau- 
ally   employed  to  ftimish  the  metal  to  a 
single  casting,  each  supplying,  it  may  be,  4  to  10 
tons.    The  metal,  as  it  runs  from  theae,  vb^ 
they  are  tapped,  flows  through  channels  in  tbe 
sand  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  rnnnera « 
channels  in  the  sand  lead  over  the  top  of  tw 
moulds,  which   have  been  prepared  in  w 
moulding^ed  or  floor  of  the  foundery.   Aa^e 
liquid  iron  flows  down  these  runners,  the  mom© 
are  slowly  and  steadily  filled,  without  air  beisg 
conveyed  with  the  metal  to  disturb  its  qnietlf 
settiing,  or  to  injure  its  texture.    The  same  re- 
sult is,  perhaps,  better  attained  in  casting  brtf 
guns,  the  liquid  metal  being  introduced  into  tbe 
mould  at  their  lower  portion.    Several  cannon 
are  usually  moulded  in  the  same  pit.  ^ 
mould  is  in  sand  endosed  in  a  hoge  csae  or 
cast-iron,  called  a  gnn  box,  made  in  ^^^ 
which  are  bolted  together  as  they  we  m^l 
the  crane  one  upon  anothw  in  the  pit   ^^ 
shape  is  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  more  perfeci 
form  within.    The  sand  which  lines  the  ^ 
box   receives   its   impression   flrom  tie  !»" 
tern,  between  which   and   each  <»r«^^ 
ing  section  of  the  case,  in  turn,  it  is  nsDvo^ 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  being  temper»<i 
with  clay  to  the  proper   consistenoy.    TM 
flat  surface  of  each  block  of  the  sand  monw 
which  is  to  coincide  with  the  next  section,  tf 
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blackened  orer  with  a  wash  of  fine  oharooal  aod 
clayed  water,  to  preTont  adhesion  as  the  differ* 
ent  sections  are  moved*    Bj  keeping  the  trans- 
verse sections  slightly  separated  as  ti^e  mould  is 
prepand,  the  sand  projects  a  little,  so  that  no 
metal  can  find  its  way  between  the  sections  mak- 
ing a  fin.    The  gnn  box  stands  in  the  pit  on  its 
larger  end  or  breech,  the  gnn  head,  or  portion 
projecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and 
which  is  eat  ofif  in  the  finishing,  being  below 
the  level  of  the  reservbir  of  the  liquid  metal. 
The  lower  section,  in  which  is  the  mould  of  the 
breeching  and  the  oascabel,  or  extremity  of  the 
gnn,  is  entire;  the  upper  sections,  commonly  5 
in  number,  are  in  halves  divided  longitudinally, 
each  half  contttning  the  mould  of  one-half  the 
piece  for  the  length  of  its  section.  These  halves 
are  securely  bolted  together  by  outside  flanges 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  sections  are  secured 
together.  The  trunnions,  which  make  the  axle 
upon  which  the  cannon  is  supported  when  in  use, 
are  moolded  in  the  second  section  of  the  gun 
box  above  the  breech,  lateral  prqjections  in  the 
box  affordmgroom  for  Ae  cylii^drical  cavities  in 
the  mould  to  be  filled  by  the  trunnions.    The 
cavity  of  the  monld  is  brought  into  a  p^ectly 
vertical  position  by  adjusting  the  box  as  the 
pimnb  line  indicates.    Sometimes  the  whole  is 
supported  by  ramming  sand  around  the  boxi  at 
others  an  open  space  is  left  around,  which  is 
covered  over  above  to  retain  the   hot  air, 
thus  preventing    rapid   cooling.     The   tom- 
p^atnre  of  this  space  is  sometmies  increased 
by  fires  kept  burning  in  it  for  several  days 
after  casting.     Bach  is  the  usual  method  of 
casting  solid   cannon.    By  the  improvement 
introdnoed  by  Lieut.  Rodiman,  guns  are  now 
cast  hollow  of  greatly  increased  strength.    A 
core  formed  on  a  tube  of  cast  iron,  which  tube 
is  water-tight  and  dose  at  the  bottom,  is  placed 
in  the  axis  of  the  moidd.    Into  the  bottom  of 
this  tobe,  through  a  smaller  one  placed  in  its 
o^tre,  a  current  of  water  is  discharged,  and  as- 
cending above  the  top  of  the  piece  constantly 
pfisses  of^  cooling  the  interior. — ^When  the  can- 
non is  taken  oat  of  the  mould,  it  is  placed  in  a 
lathe,  being  secured  at  one  end  by  the  square 
block  cast  at  the  end  of  the  cascabel,  and  the 
other  placed  in  acollar  alittle  back  of  the  muz- 
zle, in  which  it  can  revolve.  The  first  operation 
is  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  is  2  to  8  feet  long. 
The  ol^eot  of  this  addition  to  the  gun  is,  that 
the  upper  portion  of  the  casting,  usually  the 
weakest,  mav  be  r^eoted.    The  piece,  if  solid, 
is  then  bored,  a  sted  cutter  fixed  at  me  end  of 
A  bar  being  made  to  penetrate,  as  the  ffun  slow- 
ly revolves  in  ito  frame.    When  the  Doring  is 
completed,  the  gnn  is  finished  upon  the  outside 
hy  the  tods  nsed  in  turning  iron.    It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  frame,  the  square  block  is  cut 
off  from  the  oascabel  with  a  cold  chisel,  and  the 
^nmnions  are  dressed  with  the  same  instrument. 
The  touchhole  ia  drilled  with  a  stock  and  bit. 
The  ]nece  is  then  ready  to  be  proved,  which  is 
^e  in  this  country  by  testing  the  strength  of 
a  cylinder  of  the  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and 


2  inches  long,  cut  out  of  the  cannon,  fqrmerly 
from  one  of  the  trunnions,  but  now  from  the 
barrel  near  the  muzzle.  The  specific  gravity 
and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  carefully 
noted,  and  these,  together  with  the  trials  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  determined  by  a  very  exact  method,  give 
correct  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  gun, 
without  the  necessity  of  submitthig  it  to  extrome 
proof  by  firing  with  constantly  increasing 
charges,  until  the  piece  is  destroyed.  Indeed 
to  such  perfection  have  these  proofs  been 
brought,  that  guns  have  been  selected  as  of  in- 
ferior quality  from  among  a  large  lot,  which,  on 
reference  to  the  books  of  the  foundery.  were 
found  to  have  been  the  only  ones  of  the  lot 
made  of  hot-blast  iron.  Accordmg  to  the  indi-  , 
cations  furnished  by  the  tests,  several  guns  are 
osnally  taken  from  each  large  lot  of  &em,  to 
be  submitted  to  extreme  proof— the  selecti<Hi 
being  generally  of  those  that  appear  to  be  the 
poorest,  best,  and  intermediate  qualities.  These 
are  fired  commonly  with  charges  of  powder 
eqnal  to  1  the  weight  of  the  ball,  with  one  shot 
and  one  Junk  wad  over  it*  The  firing  is  con- 
tinued, unless  the  piece  previously  bursts,  to  500 
rounds.  Then  1  ball  more  is  added  with  every 
discharge  till  the  bore  is  filled.  The  powder  ia 
afterward  doubled  in  quantity,  and  the  bore 
filled  with  shot  at  each  discharge.  When  it 
bursts,  pieces  are  selected  for  fnrUier  examina- 
tion from  the  breech,  near  the  trunnions  and 
the  chase.    Guns  are  also  tested  by  hvdrostatic 

Sressure,  water  being  forced  into  the  bore  with 
icreasing  pressure,  till  it  sometimes  bursts  the 
piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden  defects  by 
caning  the  small  fissures,  that  were  concealed 
in  the  metaL  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  exterior  of  pieces,  of  which  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  is  4  inches,  exuding 
through  as  a  thin  f^th,  which  collects  upon  the 
outside  and  forms  drops  and  little  streams.  By 
this  method,  the  exact  pressure  applied  is  known, 
and  may  be  gradually  inceased  to  any  desired 
degree.  Sample  bars  are  also  cast  together  with 
the  cannon,  which  Airnish  some  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  metal.  The  different  rates  of  cool- 
ing of  the  hrg^  and  small  mass,  however,  render 
their  qualities  somewhat  dissimilar. — Bronze 
cannon  are  cast  in  a  mould  of  loam,  the  pattern 
for  which  is  pr^ared  as  follows :  around  a  ta- 
pering rod  much  longer  than  the  gun,  soft  rope 
is  wound  enclosing  it  entirely  in  its  coils.  Over 
this,  when  brought  very  nearly  to  the  outer 
form  of  the  intended  body  of  the  gun  (not  in- 
cluding the  breech  and  the  head),  is  plastered  a 
layer  of  prepared  day  or  of  plaster  or  Paris,  and 
by  causing  the  rod  to  revolve  against  a  profile 
board  having  the  exact  outline  of  the  gun.  the 
model  receives  its  shape.  The  models  ox  the 
trunnions  are  then  made  of  plaster  and  attached 
to  it,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  dried.  It  ia 
then  washed  over  with  a  preparation  of  ashes 
or  other  substance  to  prevent  adhesion,  and 
several  coatings  of  putty  loam  are  laid  on 
and  dried  till  they  resist  the  point  of  a  knife. 
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These  f onn  the  first  layer  of  the  motild«  Other 
layers  of  moulding  loam  are  added,  till  the 
whole  thickness  is  about  af  inohes.  The  mould 
is  then  encased  in  iron  bands,  and  more  loam  is 
laid  on  over  them,  to  the  thickness  in  all  of  4  or 
6  inches.  Over  this  are  put  on  more  hoops  and 
more  loam  again.  The  tapering  rod  is  now 
drawn  out  together  with  the  rope  and  the  first 
ooating  upon  it,  and  the  jdaster  models  of  the 
trunnions  are  removed.  The  breech  mould 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  and  set  in  an  iron 
easing  called  the  goblet  mould,  which  supports 
the  whole  mass.  The  mould  for  the  head  is  also 
made  in  the  same  manner.  After  being  thor- 
oughly dried,  the  8  pieces  are  set  up  in  the  pit 
.firmly  secured  together,  and  the  loints  well 
«  plastered.  Several  moulds  are  usually  prepared 
at  the  same  time,  and  arranged  in  the  same  pit 
llie  spaces  around  them  are  filled  in  with  earth 
which  is  carefully  rammed;  the  runners  for  the 
metal  to  flow  in  being  made  in  this  case  to  lead 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  casting  iron  guns. 
6uch  is  a  general  description  of  the  French 
method  of  casting  bronze  cannon,  which  is  some- 
what varied  in  this  and  other  countries.  When 
cast  the  processes  of  boring  and  finiahing  are 
similar  to  those  applied  to  cast  iron  guns^  whai 
they  are  made  soUd.-— (See  Abtillkbt,  Cast- 
ing) and  GnsNXBT.) 

CANNON,  a  central  oounty  of  Tennessee, 
area  220  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Stone's  river  and 
the  Oaney  fork  of  Cumberland  river.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
Productions  in  1850,  654,497  boshels  of  com, 
60,825  of  oats,  and  70,077  lbs.  of  butter ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  990.  Cap- 
ital, Woodbury ;  pop.  8,982,  of  whom  848  were 
slaves. 

CANNONADE,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act 
of  firing  artillery  during  a  batUe  or  a  siege.  As 
a  technical  expression  in  tactics,  a  cannonade 
means  an  engagement  between  2  armies  in  which 
the  artillery  alone  is  active,  and  the  other  arms 
are  either  paadve  or  do  not,  at  least,  overstep  the 
bounds  of  mere  demonstration.  The  most  cel^ 
brated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  cannonade  of 
Yalmy,  in  1792.  Kellermann  awaited  the  attack 
of  the  Prussian  army  on  a  range  of  heights,  his 
artillery  placed  in  front  of  his  troops.  The 
Prussians  drew  up  on  the  opposite  range  of  the 
hills,  brought  forward  their  artillery,  and  the 
cannonade  began.  Several  times  the  Prussian 
infantry  formed  for  tiie  attack  and  advanced  a 
little ;  but,  the  French  remaining  firm,  the  Prus- 
sians withdrew  again  before  coming  within  mus- 
ket range.  Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  next 
day  the  Prussian  army  began  their  general  re- 
treat In  most  general  engagements  such  can- 
nonades occur.  They  often  form  the  1st  act 
of  the  performance;  they  serve  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  between  a  repulsed  attack  and  another 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ;  and  they  form 
the  finale  of  most  drawn  battles.  In  most 
cases  they  serve  more  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration than  for  any  thing  else,  causing  by  a 
great  waste  of  ammunition  at  long  ranges  that 


almost  incredibly  small  proportion  of  luts  to 
misses  which  characterizes  the  artillery  pnctioe 
of  modern  battles. 

CANNSTADT,  a  German  town  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Wtlrtemberg,  on  the  Neokar,  the  seat 
of  a  superior  bailiwick,  a  favorite  leeoit  of 
the  people  of  Stuttgart^  the  distance  from  the 
capital  being  only  8  m. ;  also  maoh  frequent- 
ed as  a  watering  place,  the  40  nuneral  spriiigs 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  posscflsing  a  hi^ 
^putation  for  their  saiuta^  effect  npoabowd 
and  nervous  diseases.  King  William  Gained  s 
beautiful  Cursaal  to  be  erected  near  the  prin- 
cipal spring,  the  Wilhelmsbnmnen.  Tvo  es- 
tablishments for  cripples  and  scrofnloaspenoos 
are  favorably  known  abroad,  and  the  mioenl 
aprings  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Beig  ue 
also  resorted  to.  The  Keckarii  navigable  near 
Cannstadt,  and  affords  fiidlities  for  an  active 
transit  trade.  Manufactoree  of  cottons,  ▼ool- 
lens,  and  tobacco  fiourish,  and  the  coltore  of 
the  vine,  as  well  as  other  agricQltnral  prodncts, 
diffuses  prosperity  among  the  popnlation.  In 
Jnlj,  1796,  a  battle  was  fought  near  the  town, 
between  the  French  and  the  Austriana  Upon 
the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the  honse 
ofWHrtemberg,  which  bore  the  same  name,  i 
Grecian  temple,  with  tiie  mausoleum  of  bis 
queen,  Catharine^as  erected  by  King  Wflliim 
in  1819.  Many  Roman  antiqmtaes  havebeea 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

CANO,  Alobzo,  suniamed  El  BACioxno,a 
Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bom 
in  Granada,  March  19,  1601,  died  there,  Od 
5, 1665.  He  became  so  distinguished  in  each  of 
these  arts  that  his  oounirvuSsii  called  him  the 
Michel  Angelo  of  Spain,  although  the  title  is 
due  more  to  his  versatility  than  to  any  resem: 
blance  in  point  of  genius  to  the  great  Eoren- 
tine.  His  "  Conception  of  the  Virpn,"  in  tk 
church  of  San  Diego,  at  Granada,  ia  considered 
his  masterpiece.  Bis  works  in  sculpture  m 
architecture  are  also  numerous.  He  was  a  cod- 
temporary  of  Velasquez,  and  in  1689  was  ap- 
pointed court  painter  to  Philip  IT.  Hia  ungov- 
ernable temper  on  various  oooawma  brought 
him  in  danger  of  the  inquiaitiop,  and  he  was 
once  put  on  the  rack  on  suspicion  oi  hanng 
killed  lus  wife  in  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  but  was  sub- 
sequently absolved  firom  the  chaige.  Oo  this 
occasion  his  right  arm  was  exempted  from  tor- 
ture, as  beii^  M9ee22ms  an  art«.  Asanillastn- 
tion  of  his  whimsical  character,  it  is  related  that 
on  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  take  the  cmcifix 
from  the  priest  on  account  of  its  bad  worimian- 

OANOE  (Fr.  eanof),  a  boat  such  as  iahuflt 
by  savages,  either  by  hollowing  out  a  loR  or  by 
8tiX3tohing  the  skins  of  ft"iT"^<*  or  thebarKOi 
trees  over  a  light  frame.  Log  canoes  are  made 
of  large  size  from  the  white  pines  of  the  nortfi 
and  the  oottonwood  tree  of  the  south,  and 
are  used  principallj  for  transportang  ^W"- 
upon  rivers  and  smooth  waters.  Small  ones 
serve  the  northern  voyagewr  for  short  ezcor- 
sions ;  but  for  long  ezpe^tionsi  and  acros 
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portages  overland  from  one  river  to  another, 
or  past  £iUs  and  rapids,  the  light  birch  canoe  of 
the  Indiana,  which  is  easalj  carried  npon  the 
Iiead,  is  adopted.    These  canoes  are  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  white  birch  (hetula  papyraeea) 
stretched  over  light  frames  of  white  cedar.    A 
tree  is  sdedied  of  good  size  and  sound  bark, 
and  with  great  care  the  covering  is  stripped  off 
in  one  piece  entirely  around  the  tree,  and  some- 
what longer  than  the  intended  canoe.    This  is 
removed  to  the  frame  already  set  up  in  the 
woods,  and  neatly  fitted  over  it,  the  proper  our- 
Tature  of  the  bottom  and  sides  being  secured 
bj  elastic  flat  stripe  of  cedar,  which  are  placed 
inside  as  ribs,  and  are  attached  at  eacn  end 
to  the  loDgitndinal  pieces  which  make  the  gun- 
wales.  Particular  care  is  taken  that  the  whole 
bottom  ahall  be  unbroken,  without  a  seam  or 
patch ;  bat  up  the  sides  pieces  of  bark  are  let  in 
as  gussets,  or  cut  out,  as  the  shape  of  the  canoe 
may  reqmre,  the  edges  being  sewed  together 
with  thongs  cat  from  the  roots  of  the  cedar, 
and  pitched  over  with  tar  and  rosin,  or  with  a 
pitch  prepared  from  the  gum  of  the  balsam  fir. 
By  the  same  means  the  canoe  is  kept  in  repair 
while  it  is  in  use.    Birch  canoes  made  of  bark 
tinpped  in  the  winter,  last  better  than  those 
.  made  of  "summer  bark."    They  are  readily 
distingoiahed  by  their  darker  color,  and  are 
much  mM>re  higluy  valued.    Canoes  of  1^  kind 
are  seen  of  all  sizes,  from  those  which  mav  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  carried  by  children, 
to  those  of  80  feet  or  more  in  length,  in  which 
10  or  12  Indians  may  undertake  with  safety 
distant  expeditions.    A  canoe  of  16  or  18  feet 
in  length  may  be  carried  for  miles  by  an  Indian 
without  great  exertion;  and  placed  again  in  the 
water,  it  will  convey  him  and  his  squaw  and 
papooses,  with  all  their  worldly  possessions. 
Though  so  unsteady  in  the  water  that  one  slips 
from  under  a  ivhite  man,  unaccustomed  to 
them,  more  suddenly  than  his  feet  placed  unex- 
pectedly upon  smoodi  ice ;  the  Indian  rides  fear- 
lessly in  it  down  the  foaming  rapids,  and  ven- 
tores  far  out  into  the  stdt  water,  where  he  may 
be  seen  spearing  the  blackfish  andtheporpois^ 
and,  though  dancing  like  a  feather  upon  the 
▼avea,  stul  managing  to  lift  their  bulky,  slip- 
pery carcasees  into  his  frdl  bark,  with  which 
he  returns  safely  to  the  shore. 

CANON  (Gr.  icayttv,  a  rule).  Gollectionsof  the 
eld  Greek  authors  were  called  Kavioptg,  models 
or  classics.  As  applied  to  the  sacred  writings,  the 
word  has  been  nsed  with  various  shades  of 
ineauing.  Sometimes  it  signified  merely  a  cat- 
alogue of  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the 
ehiffch,  or  of  books  which  were  used  in  the 
church.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  designated 
&6  approved  list  of  all  the  books  appointed  to 
be  read  in  public  assemblies  of  Ohnstians.  In 
sibsequent  times  its  significance  was  narrowed 
still  more,  and  it  was  applied  only  to  the  oolleo 
tion  of  divine  and  inspired  writings  which  are 
the  believer's  role  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
^on  of  the  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually 
^  a  long  oonree  of  years.  The  thought  of  gather- 
voi*  lY. — 24 


ing  together  all  the  sacred  books  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  not  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  at 
which  period  the  prophetic  writings  were  closed 
and  the  historical  works  completed.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  first  2  divisions,  the  ^^Law  "  and 
tiie  '*  Prophets,"  were  finished  at  or  soon  after 
the  time  of  Nehemiah.  while  the  8d  division,  the 
'*  Holy  Writings,"  including  the  book  of  Daniel, 
is  believed  by  many  recent  critics  to  have  been 
open  some  time  longer.  (See  Bible.)  There  is  no 
knowledge  respecting  the  author  of  the  canon, 
and  none  respecting  the  precise  date  of  its 
composition.  The  first  mention  of  the  collec- 
tion is  made  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  180  B.  0. 
Josephus  speaks  of  it  in  its  present  form, 
enumerating  all  the  books,  and  declaring  that 
*^  during  aU  this  time  which  has  passed,  no 
one  has  dared  to  add  to,  to  take  from,  or  to 
change  them."  We  may  consider  it  to  be  a  full 
coUeotion  of  the  books  which  the  Jews,  for 
reasonsof  theur  own,  esteemed  sacred  or  inspired. 
In  their  regard  Hoses  held  a  place  above  all 
the  prophets,  being  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
inspiration;  of  course  the  writings  ascribed  to 
him  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  compUation. 
The  prophetic  books  and  the  compositions  of 
David  may  have  owed  their  place  to  the  per- 
sonal character  and  reputation  of  their  authors. 
Others  derived  their  title  to  inspiration  from 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  or  fr^m  their  great 
antiquity.  Others  again  earned  a  place  through 
the  names  attached  to  them,  and  were  venerated 
as  the  compositions  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Daniel, 
or  Nehemiah.  To  whatever  date  we  assign  the 
completion  of  the  canon,  whether  with  the 
later  Jews  we  suppose  it  finished  after  the  time 
of  Malachi  (about  400  B.  C.})  or  with  modern 
scholars,  later  than  Daniel,  it  is  certidn  that 
this  date  was  regarded  as  the  close  of  the  period 
of  inspiration.  For  this  reason,  and  likewise, 
probably,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 
composed  in  Hebrew,  the  productions  of  later 
Jewish  literature  were  not  kept  with  the  older 
books  in  the  temple,  nor  included  in  the  collec- 
tions of  sacred  writings  used  for  public  reading. 
These  works  were  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the 
Greek  Jews  than  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and 
tiie  Alexandrine  version,  which  the  former  re- 
garded as  inspired,  had  a  large  supplement  con- 
taining Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  "Wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Eoclesiasticus,  Baruch,  Song  of  the 
Three  Chiloren.  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
1,  2,  and  8  of  Maccabees.  These  compositions 
were  not,  however,  even  by  the  Greek  Jews, 
considered  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  canon, 
but  rather  as  an  appendix  to  it,  holier  than  any 
vulgar  literature,  and  valuable  as  containing 
moral  and  relis^ous  instruction,  but  still  not 
so  peculiarly  sacred  as  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  same  rank  with  prophetic  writings. 
The  early  Ohristians,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  language,  availed  themselves  of  the 
Greek  version,  and  naturally  made  use  of  all 
the  books  it  contained,  sometimes  quoting  the 
apocryphal  books  as  if  they  were  canonical ; 
but  when  the  subject  became  one  of  serious 
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Btndy,  the  scholars  generally  aocepted  the  jadff- 
xnent  of  the  Jews.  Still  they  were  quoted  with 
deferenoe,  used  pablicly,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances spoken  of  as  anthoritative  and  diyine.— - 
The  canons  of  tile  Greek  church  closely  corre- 
spond with  each  other.  The  most  andent,  that  of 
Melito  (A.  D.  177),  contained  all  the  Jewish  books 
excepting  Esther,  bat  exdaded  the  lupocrypha. 
With  this  oatalogne  agreed  those  or  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (A.  D.  870),  and  of  Amphilodiins 
(A.  D.  870).  Origen'slist  indndes  all  the  Hebrew 
books,  and  the  apocryphal  Baroch.  With  him 
agree  Qyril  of  Jerosalem  (848),  the  oounoil 
ofLaodicea^68),  and  Epiphanins  (868).  Ath- 
anasins  omits  Esther,  and  retains  Biuruch.  The 
apostolical  canon,  of  uncertain  date,  admits  8 
books  of  Maccabees,  1  of  Judith,  and  recom- 
mends instruction  in  Ecolesiasticus.  The  cata^ 
lognes  of  the  Latin  church  ooindde  with  the 
Jewish  canon,  in  so  &r  as  they  exclude  no  books 
reckoned  as  canonical  bv  the  latter;  but  2  of 
them  admit  writings  which  the  Hebrews  r^ected. 
Thus  the  canon  of  Augustine  (A.  D.  876)  em- 
braces the  books  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon,Ecdesiasticu8,l  and  2  Maccabees ;  and  the  8d 
council  of  Carthage  adopted  the  same  enumera- 
tion. Jerome,  however,  rejected  these  produc- 
tions, chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  the  number 
of  canonical  writings  must  be  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  *^  The 
church,^'  he  said,  ^*  reads  them  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  churdi.^  The  Oatholk) 
church,  following  the  old  Latin  version,  ac- 
cepted the  books  regarded  by  the  early  Jews 
as  apocryphal,  dedaring  them  to  be  canon- 
ical by  a  decree  of  toe  council  of  Trent. 
But  the  theologians  of  the  reformation,  Lu- 
ther, Oarlstadt,  Fladus^  and  John  Gerhardt, 
went  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  con- 
sidered the  apocryphal  writings  as  indepen- 
dent and  inferior  collections.  Some  Catholic 
doctors,  as  Bern.  Lamy,  have  made  a  distinction 
between  the  1st  and  the  2d  canon,  the  Ist  only 
being  of  absolute  authority. — ^The  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  formed  upon  substantially 
the  same  principles  as  that  of  the  Old.  For  a 
century  the  Hebrew  writings  were  the  only 
Bible  the  Christians  had.  The  letters  of  the 
apostles  were  publicly  read  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  were  listened  to  with 
the  same  respect  Gradually  such  epistles  as 
were  addressed  to  neighboring  churcnes  were 
gathered  together  in  small  collections ;  and  later, 
other  works  of  a  historical  character,  which 
might  recommend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic 
worth  or  their  reputed  authorship,  were  receiv- 
ed by  such  communities  as  came  in  possession 
of  them,  and  were  used  in  public  instruction. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  a  complete  and  au- 
thorized collection  was  made.  The  earliest  trace 
of  a  collection  of  New  Testament  books  is  found 
in  that  which  Mardon  had  in  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century,  consisting  of  10  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
a  gospel  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Luke's. 
Hflif  a  century  later  the  prindpal  Christian 


teachers,  Irennus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian,  agreed  in  receiving  4  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  PanPs  18  Epistles,  the  1st 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  of  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
hpse.    Bespecting  the  Epistle  to  the  fiebiews, 
]?hilemon,  Jude,  and  2  John,  a  difference  of 
opinion  was  raised.    At  this  time,  the  boob 
were  contained  in  2  separate  coUectioDs,  ooe 
historical,  called  the  Evangel,  the  oUier  episto- 
lary, called  the  Apostle.    The  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  New  Testament  oanoQ  is  in* 
dicatea  by  the  ancient  Syriac  trandation  bown 
as  the  Peschito,  which  belongs  probably  to 
the  early  part  of  the  8d  century.   This  ooo- 
tained,    in    addition  to  the  books  acknowl- 
edged by  IrensBus,  Clement,  and  TertoDiaD, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  letter 
of  James ;  but  it  omits  the  Apocalypse,  which 
dogmatic  prc^judices  were  bringius  into  dis- 
favor.    An  ancient  fragment,  as  old,  probablj, 
as  the  year  200,  which  was  found  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  in  the  Ambrodan  library  at  Kilao, 
bv  Muratori,  and  is  thence  called  the  canon  of 
Muratori,  contains  a  mutilated  catalogne  of 
New  Testament  books  then  receiTed.  In  this 
list  are  mentioned  the  Gospels,  Acts,  IS  PaoliQe 
Epistles,  2  Johannean,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypee. 
James  and  Hebrews  seem  not  to  have  been 
induded.    1  Peter  is   spoken  of  doubtMy, 
and  words  half  commendatory  are  applied  to 
the  "Shepherd"  of  Hermas.  The  accepted  Scrip- 
tures of  this  age  were  held  to  be  of  divine  aQtho^ 
ity.    Origen  was  the  first  to  divide  the  whole 
extant  literature  of  the  Christians  into  daase^ 
distinguished  as  the  genuine,  the  Bpurioua,  and 
the  mixed.    The  genuine  were  those  written  by 
inspired  authors,  as  voudied  for  by  trustworthy 
tradition ;  the  spurious  were  those  that  had  no 
daim  to  apostolical  origin,  either  froni  external 
evidence  or  internal  character ;  the  mixed  were 
such  as  were  of  doubtful  or  contested  anthoiHy, 
or  had  met  with  only  a  partial  reception.  The 
4  Gospels,  Acts,  12  Episdes  of  Paul,  1  Peter,  1 
John,  probably  also  the  Apocalypse,  he  held  to 
be  indisputably  genuine  and  sacrod.  In  respect 
to  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  and 
Jude,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  greater  or  1^ 
uncertainty.    He  appears  to  waver  also  in  his 
judgment  upon  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  calllcg 
it  a  catholic  epistle,  and  upon  the  Shepherd  ot 
Hermas,  which,  in  one  passage,  he  dedar^to 
be  in  his  opinion  "  divindy  uwpiM'*— ^^ 
tuating  in  that  age  was  the  methatdirided 
the  canonical  from  the  apocryphd  wri^ng^ 
Origen's  opinion,  however,  was  too  indiyidtw 
to  be  received  as  representing  the  persuasion  ol 
the  church.  Eusebius  the  historian,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century,  prepared  a  catalogs 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  baaed  npon 
carefully  studied  traditions,  both  oral  and  wn^ 
ten.    In  his  dassification  the  Gospds,  Acti,  I* 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  Epistles  of  John 
and  Peter,  are  ranked  as  genuine  and  universally 
acknowledged  productions  of  apostles.    Among 
disputed  books  he  mentions  the  Epistles  ot 
James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,2anda  John,  which  be 
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deGEignstes  by  the  title  of  catholic  EpisOes.  Other 
writings,  now  by  all  deemed  apocryphal,  he 
oonntB  as  spurioiis.    To  the  EpisUe  to  the  He- 
brews^ and  to  the  Apocalypse,  iKOBebina  hesitates 
to  assign  a  place,  being  himself  inclined,  it 
would  seem,  to  receiye  them  into  the  first  class 
asgenoine  Bcriptores,  bat  deferring  to  the  popn- 
lar  sentiment,  which  was  against  theoL    The 
canons  of  the  Greek  church,  that  of  Laodioea 
(A.  D.  860-»9),  that  of  Oyril  (A.  D.  848),  that 
of  Atbanados  (A.  D.  826),  ana  that  of  Gr^^ry 
Kaziauzen  (A«  D.  870),  agree  in  accepting  all 
the  books  that  compose  our  present  collectioiL 
except  the  Apocalypse.    Athanasins  alone,  and 
perhaps  OyrU,   included  this.      The  catholio 
Epistles  were  by  this  time  generally  received, 
tboQgh  not  with  entire  cordiality.    It  is  dear 
that  the  canon  of  the  Greek  church  was  not 
absolntely  dosed  at  the  end  of  tiie  4th  century. 
The  Latin  churoh,  which  opened  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  admission  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  enlarged  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  reception  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  com- 
pleting it)  pronounced  it  dosed.    The  conndl 
of  Hippo  decreed  (A.  D.  898)  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  be  4  Gk>4>els,  Acts,  18  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  1  to  the  Hebrews,  2  of  Peter,  8  of 
John,  1  of  James,  1  of  Jade,  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  John.    Jerome,  speaking  of  Hebrews,  says : 
''It  is  no  matter  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  pro- 
daction  of  an  ecdesiastical  man,  and  is  daily 
distinguished  by  being  read  in  the  churches," 
For  the  same  reason  he  would  admit  the  Apoc- 
aln^e.     The    council  of  Carthage    repeated 
almost  word  for  word,  in  the  year  897,  the  role 
Bdopted  by  that  of  Hii^,  only  ranking  Hebrews 
at  once  among  Paul's  14  epistles.  A  few  years 
later  this  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  was 
confirmed  by  a  decree  from  Pope  Innocent  I., 
which  may  be  regarded  as  deciding  finally  the 
caoon  of  the  Latin  dmrch.    There  were  still 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  2d  and  8d  of  John ;  but  there 
vas  no  room  for  change.    The  catalogue  was 
accepted  up  to  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Oosmas,  685, 
Jonillos,  550,  Isidore  of  Seville,  686,  and  Niceph- 
(^rnsof  Constantinople,  828  ;  notwithstanding, 
^1  the  criticism  of  John  of  Damascus,  who 
wished  to  reckon  the  Apostolical  Oanons  among 
the  Kew  Testament  books,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  synod  of  Air,  789,  whidi  would  ezdude  the 
Apocalypse.    The  chiefs  of  the  reformation  in 
fteir  writings,  and  the  two  Protestant  churdies  in 
their  symbols,  in  defining  which  the  canonical 
Scriptures  were,  inclined  to  follow  what  they  as- 
somed  to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  hearts  ratherthan  the  consent  of  the  church 
^  eimressed  in  ecclesiastical  decrees.    Luther 
niaeda  doctrinal  test,  and  applied  it  to  the  exclu- 
^  of  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. But  his  practice  was  peculiar  to  himself. 
Since  his  time  Protestant  theologians  have  paid 
BJQch  attention  to  critical  studies,  and  have  dis- 
tiQguiahed  thMnselves  by  efforts  to  establish  the 


genuineness  of  the  Kew  Testament  writings 
upon  grounds  purdy  historical.  The  council 
of  Trent,  1546,  merely  confirmed  the  canon  oi 
Hippo  and  Carthage,  condenmed  all  dissent, 
and  set  the  seal  of  CBComenical  authority  upon 
the  received  collection.  This  mandate  of  Bome 
had  its  effect  upon  the  Greek  church,  which 
forthwith  canonized  the  Old  Testament  apoc- 
rypha, and  soon  laid  aside  its  doubts  respect- 
ing the  Oatholio  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Thus  the  great  body  of  Christians,  Oatholio  and 
Protestant^  east  and  west,  with  tJie  above  ex- 
ceptions, accepted  the  same  sacred  Scriptures. 
Small  sections  among  the  Protestants  have 
dissented.  The  Socinians,  in  the  16th  centuiy, 
adopting  methods  of  investigation  severely 
critical,  liave  thrown  doubts  upon  several  writ- 
ings whose  genuineness  had  bieen  left  unaues- 
tioned  for  centuries.  The  same  process  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day  by  theologians  of 
different  schools,  especially  m  Gkrmany.  The 
Swedenborgians,  discarding  critical  methods 
entirely,  and  receiving  no  dogmatical  writing 
as  inspired  or  canonical,  set  summarily  aside 
the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  vermcts  of 
scholars,  and  hold  that  the  4  Gospels  and  the 
Apocalypse  are  the  only  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  written  under  the  foil  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  also  deny  inspiration  to 
the  purely  narrative  and  dogmatic  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Esther,  and  the  books  of  Solomon ;  finding  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  these  and  the 
others  in  their  doctrine  of  correspondences. 

CANON,  an  ecdenastical  dignitary  who  pos- 
sesses a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church.  Canons  were  originally  priests 
who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to  assist 
the  bishop  in  his  duties,  and  supported  by  the 
revenues  of  the  bishopric. — Sbculab  Canons 
are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time^  have  left  off 
the  custom  prevalent  in  monasteries  of  living  a 
community  life,  and  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
joying the  returns  of  their  respective  benefices. 
The  obligations  of  the  canons  are  contained 
under  tiie  8  following  heads :  1,  the  duty  of 
residing  in  the  place  where  the  diurch  they 
belong  to  is  situated;  2,  assisting  at  the  canoni- 
cal offices  which  are  celebrated  in  the  church ; 
and  8,  attending  the  meeting  of  the  chapter  at 
the  appointed  times.  They  cannot  be  absent 
from  their  benefices  for  a  longer  period  than  8 
months,  and  are  obliged  to  sing  or  recite  their 
office  in  choir.  In  their  collective  capacity 
they  are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  council 
of  the  bishop.  In  each  chapter  there  are  dig- 
nitaries. The  name  was  originally  applied  to  all 
the  clergy,  but  was  afterward  confined  to  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  cathedral  church, 
or  to  spedally  privileged  diurches. 

CANON,  in  music,  a  species  of  vocal  compo- 
sition in  several  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  perpet- 
ual fdgne,  in  which  the  voices  begin  at  inter- 
vals, one  after  the  other,  so  that  each  voice 
sings  the  straui  of  the  preceding  one  and  all 
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sing  different  portions  of  the  melody  at  the 
same  time.  It  differs  from  the  ordimur  fogae 
in  reqairing  that  the  sabject  be  repeated  by  each 
part. 

OAlTON,  a  Spanish  word,  dgnifying  a  tnbe, 
fine,  or  pipe,  now  in  common  use  in  the  terri- 
tories bordering  the  Mexican  states,  to  desig- 
nate  the  deep  ravinea,  or  golchesi  worn  in  the 
hills  and  momitains  by  descending  torrents  of 
water. 

CANON  LAW,  the  public  and  general  code  of 
laws  of  the  Oathouc  chnrch.  This  church  claims 
to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  containing  within 
herself  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent organizationi  Hence  she  has  her  own 
mlers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some  of  these  laws  given 
by  Christ  himself  or  by  the  apostles  in  his  name, 
are  held  to  be  immutable ;  otners  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  can  be  modified  or  abrogated  by  the  power 
whence  tiiey  derive  their  force.  The  discipline 
or  practice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  nn- 
dumgeable  and  partly  changeable.  The  change- 
able discipline,  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different 
in  various  times  and  places.  An  immense  or- 
ganization extended  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth 
must  of  necessity,  while  retaining  on  all  essen- 
tial points  the  same  practice  and  laws,  admit  in 
minor  things  of  those  local  differences  which 
are  required  by  circumstsnces.  Hence,  beside 
the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in  ev- 
ery particular  country  peculiar  and  local  rights, 
customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what  is  called 
the  code  of  particular  or  national  churches. 
These,  however,  are  subject  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority, which  can  at  any  time  annul  them, 
should  such  a  course  be  ludged  expedient  or 
necessary.  Thus,  beside  the  general  law  of  the 
church,  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are 
regulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Balti- 
more and  of  the  provincial  councils  held  in  the 
different  provinces  which  have  been  approved 
of  by  the  competent  authority. — ^There  is  also 
another  source  of  difference  in  ecclesiastical 
polity.  From  the  very  beginning  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  although  agreeing  in 
the  same  faith  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
same  moral  law,  and  looking  upon  each 
other  as  integral  portions  of  the  same  church, 
have  yet  observed  on  many  points  a  totally  dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  state  of 
things  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
oriental  churches  in  communion  with  Rome 
retain  their  own  liturgy,  and  their  peculiar  ob- 
servances. Hence,  the  canon  law  of  the  Lat- 
in or  western  church  is  different  in  many  points 
from  that  of  the  Greek  or  eastern. — The  divi- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  marked  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  general  law  of  the  church,  bind- 
ing all  her  subjects  of  all  nations  and  countries. 
2.  Laws  peculiar  either  to  the  oriental  or  Lat- 
in church.  8.  Laws  that  are  observed  by  only 
one  particular  or  national  church,  belonging  to 
either  of  these  two  divisions.  4.  Diocesan  regu- 
lations which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop- 


rio  for  which  they  are  made.^Oanon  kw 
comprises  the  generid  laws  for  either  of  the  tiro 
churches,  eastern  or  western.  Thus  there  is 
the  canon  law  of  the  oriental  and  of  the  Lat- 
in church.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  the  can- 
onist must  unite  an  acquaintance  with  the  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs  of  his  own  nataoa  or 
province,  beside  that  of  the  statutes  of  the  ^- 
ocese  to  which  he  belongs,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  apply  his  general  rules  and  principles  to  the 
practical  cases  which  may  ML  under  his  cogni- 
zance. The  authority  whence  ecclenastical  la^ 
derive  their  force,  is  held  by  Catholics  to  be 
vested  primarily  and  principally  in  the  vc^  ^ 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  General  councils  also  pos- 
sess the  same  antiiority.  These  are  compofied 
of  aU  or  of  tiie  greater  number  of  the  bishops 
of  the  church.  The  decrees  of  a  legitunate 
general  council,  that  is,  one  presided  over  by  the 
pope  either  penonally  or  through  his  represent^ 
ative,  when  ratified  bv  the  same  authority,  are 
binding  over  the  whole  church.  These  are  the 
two  founts  of  authority  from  which  all  general 
laws  derive  th^  vigor.  Patriarchs  and  pro- 
vincial councils  legiuate  merely  for  the  portion 
of  the  church  under  their  jurisdiction,  their 
legislation  being  subject  to  the  approbation  or 
rcgection  of  the  pope.  Bishops  have  the  right 
to  make  laws  or  statutes  for  their  own  dioceses ; 
these  are  sometimes  promulgated  in  dioc^ 
synods,  which  are  composed  of  the  prindpal 
priests  of  the  diocese. — ^As  the  discipline  of  the 
church  has  not  always  been  the  same,  hut  has 
been  and  is  different  ia  different  times  and 
places,  so,  too,  canon  law  has  not  always  been 
uniform.  Many  regulations  which  once  were 
of  force  have  been  subsequentiy  modified  or  to- 
tally abrogated.  Hence  the  diief  difficulty  in 
the  study  of  canon  law  is  to  discern  between 
that  which  is  in  force  and  that  which  has  cone 
into  disuse.— The  laws  of  the  church  have  been 
for  the  most  part  embodied  in  collections.  These  , 
have  naturally  been  modified  as  the  laws  them- 
selves have  suffered  changes.  The  history  of  i 
canon  law  is  a  narrative  of  these  different  ^ 
modifications.  For  some  time  after  the  death 
of  the  aposties,  there  was  in  all  probability  no  | 
written  collection  of  laws.  The  faithful  who 
lived  during  this  period  had  vividly  imprMsw 
on  their  minds  the  decrees  and  teachings  of  those 
who  had  conversed  with  the  Lord,  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  unruly  and  rebellious  ttpmts 
began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  disciphne 
suffered  many  serious  violations.  As  crimes 
occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  either  to  punish 
the  transgression  or  prevent  its  recurrence  m 
the  fhture.  These  decrees  generally  originatea 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  by  degrees,  through  the  force  ot 
wmi]%r  circumstances,  were  adopted  throughoni 
the  whole  church.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries,  many  new  regulations  had  been  gratw- 
ally  introduced,  and  the  primitive  disciphneftaa 
been  more  or  less  modified.  This  intrwncea 
the  necessity  of  making  a  collection  of  tnese 
new  laws,  so  that  all  mi^^t  know  their  exact 
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import,  and  thus  nniformity,  at  least  on  the 
leading  points  of  discipline,  might  be  secured* 
Hence  the  first  collection  we  meet  with  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  promulgated  either 
toward  the  end  of  the  2d  or  ^e  be^^ning  of 
the  8d  centory.  It  is  called  that  of  the  Carumes 
Apcitolieiy  or  ^*  Apostolical  Oanons.'*  This  name 
was  given  becanse  these  laws  were  represented 
as  having  been  promulgated  by  the  apostles. 
This,  however,  is  not  trne  of  them,  at  least  as 
they  appear  in  this  collection;  for  they  bear  the 
evidences  of  a  development  of  organization  not 
yet  existing  in  tiie  apiostolio  times.  Most  prob- 
ably, daring  the  2d  century,  the  rules  given  by 
the  apostles  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  be- 
gan tobe  committed  to  writing.  By  degrees  new 
regulations  were  added  to  them,  and  iSie  collec- 
tion thns  gradually  assumed  its  present  form, 
retaining  the  aame  to  whidi,  in  a  certain  sense^ 
it  was  originally  entitled.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  it  represents  faithfully  the  disci- 
pline of  the  eastern  church  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  2d  and  commencement  of  the  8d  cen- 
toiy.  All,  however,  did  not  ag*ee  as  to  the 
number  of  the  canons;  the  Koman  church 
recognized  only  the  60  which  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Latdn  by  Dionysius  Exiffuus;  the 
eastern  diurcb,  after  the  council  m  TtuUo^ 
in  the  6th  century,  received  85. — ^The  work 
called  C<m*tUutione»  ApastoUcOy  or  *' Apostolical 
Gonstitntaona,^'  is  intiinately  connected  with  the^ 
collection  of  canons.  It  is  proved  by  Beveridge 
that  it  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  cen- 
tory.  It  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
disdplme  of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all 
points  with  the  canons. — ^The  next  collection 
that  we  meet  -with  in  the  East  is  that  which 
was  produced  in  the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  in 
the  5th  century.  It  was  called  the  Codex  Cch 
nonum.  It  seems  to  have  contained  origim^y 
canons  enacted  in  the  general  council  of  Nice, 
and  in  those  of  Ancyra,  Neo-Osesarea,  and  Gan- 
gra.  These  8  councils,  although  not  oecumeni- 
cal or  general  ones,  had  obtained  great  authority 
throughout  the  whole  eastern  church,  and  their 
enactments  were  universally  adopted.  In  course 
of  time  the  Codex  was  enwged  by  the  addition 
of  the  canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antloch,  and 
of  those  of  the  council  of  Ohalcedon  itself^  and 
lastly  of  those  adopted  in  the  next  general  coun- 
cil held  at  Constantinople.  These  were  the 
principal  collections  of  canon  law  in  the  early 
centuriea— In  the  West  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  before  the 
council  of  Nice,  Custom,  the  decrees  of  the 
bishops  of  Borne,  which  were  issued  as  occasion 
required,  and  those  ci  particular  synods,  were 
the  basis  of  ecde&iastical  legislation  during  the 
first  8  centuries.  The  canons  promulgate  at 
Kioe  were  translated  into  Latin  immediately 
lifter  the  celebration  of  the  council,  and  were 
observed  in  the  western  church,  together  with 
those  enacted  a  short  time  afterward  at  Sardica. 
After  some  time  2  Latin  translations  appeared 
of  the  Codex  which  was  used  at  Ohalcedon ;  one 
was  called  Indoriana^  or  of  Isidore;  the  other 


prisca,  or  ancient.  In  reality,  then,  up  to  the 
6th  century  there  was  no  regular  collection  of 
ecdesiasticial  laws  in  the  western  church.  This 
want  was  at  that  period  supplied  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  a  learned  monk,  who  published  a  cele- 
brated collection,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
his  name.  It  contuned  the  principal  pomts  of 
the  legislation  of  both  branches  of  the  church: 
the  80  canons  of  the  aposties.  then  those  of 
Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-Oiesarea,  Granffra,  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Constantinople,  and  Ohalcedon,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek ;  the  21  canons  of  Sar- 
dica,  from  the  Latin  original,  together  with  188 
enacted  in  different  councils  of  Africa.  These 
formed  the  Ist  part  The  2d  embraced  the 
decretals  of  the  popes  8iricius,  Innocent  I., 
Zosunus,  Boniface  L,  Oelestine,  Leo  the  Great, 
Gelasius,  and  Anastasius  n.  These  decretals 
were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to  different 
bishops  or  churches,  containing  those  decrees 
which  they  deemed  necessary  ibr  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline  and  the  good  of  religion. 
These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unimportant 
part  of  church  law.  To  the  above  mentioned 
were  afterward  added  the  decretals  of  the  popes 
Hilarius,  Felix  II.,  Bimplidus^JIormisdas.  Sym- 
machus,  and  Gregory  11.  The  collection  of 
Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  presented  in  the 
8th  century  to  Charlemagne,  by  Pope  Adrian  I., 
when  the  former  came  to  Bome.  Adrian  did 
not  jrive  it  any  new  public  authority;  yet  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  presented  it,  and  fh)m  the 
qtuui  sanction  thereby  bestowed,  it  acquired 
great  importance,  and  was  called  emphatically 
the  Codex  Canonum^  or  code  of  canons.  Such 
were  the  principal  documents  through  which 
access  could  be  hiad  to  the  knowledge  of  ecclesi- 
astical legislation,  ^tiring  the  first  9  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era. — ^Thus  far  the  science  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  had  advanced  in  a 
regular  and  more  or  less  uniform  way.  The 
churchmen  had  copied  the  forms  of  the  old 
civil  lawyers,  and  many  made  ecclesiastical 
polity  the  study  of  thehr  lives.  With  the  de- 
struction of  the  western  empire,  and  the  universal 
subversion  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  civil- 
ization and  learning,  the  church  law  had  to  un- 
dergo some  of  the  calamities  of  the  age.  The 
barbaric  rulers  often  brought  charges  against 
leading  ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  or  of 
revenging  the  condemnation  of  their  vices ;  and 
as  the  knowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 
the  decline  of  all  science,  the  churchmen  were 
left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 
fh>m  their  difficulties.  A  new  collection  was 
therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  appear,  but 
unfortunately  the  real  erudition  of  the  work 
was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  imposture 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  He  gave  himself  a 
feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  Mercator  (mer- 
chant), or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not  very  clearly 
known  who  he  really  was.  The  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real  name  was 
Benediotus  Levita,  or  the  Deacon.    If  this  be 
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trne,  Isidore  lived  at  Mentz  in  the  9th  century. 
The  docaments  of  which  this  collection  was 
composed  can  be  divided  into  8  classes.  There 
were  some  perfectly  genuine,  and  attributed  to 
their  real  authors;  next,  ouiers  substantially 
80,  but  published  under  the  name  of  popes 
or  coundls  to  whom  they  did  not  belong; 
others,  again,  were  altogether  spurious,  and 
perhaps  invented  by  Isidore  himself.  Yet  even 
this  laist  class  contuned  only  in  legal  form  what 
already  existed  in  the  discipline  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  church.  All  the  evil  done  by  Isidore 
was  done  to  erudition  and  lustoiy,  not  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  which  remained  the 
same  as  before.  The  English  bishop,  Beveridge, 
after  much  erudite  and  patient  toQ,  discovered 
that  all  the  decrees  or  fetters  invented  by  the 
impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  but  tissues  of 
passages  selected  from  the  canons  of  councils, 
epistles  of  popes,  and  works  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  especially  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 
The  age  in  which  Isidore  lived  was  not  one  in 
which  a  historical  fraud  was  likely  to  be  discov- 
ered. He  was  everywhere  held  in  honor,  till 
on  the  revival  of  letters  the  new  light  shed  upon 
this  branch  of  criticism  led  at  first  to  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work,  and 
afterward  to  the  discovery  of  his  imposture. — 
During  this  time  the  collection  of  John  Scholas- 
tious,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century,  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  East.  Photius  revised 
it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet 
remains  the  basis  of  the  legislation  of  the  Greek 
church.  Up  to  the  13th  century  the  principal 
collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  Burchard. 
Ivo,  and  Cardinal  Deusdedit.  They  added 
nothing  new  to  the  preceding  collections:  the 
troublesome  times  in  which  they  lived  dia  not 
afford  much  liberty  for  new  legislation,  or 
leisure  for  the  study  of  ancient  documents.  At 
last,  however,  the  light  dawned,  sciences  and 
literature  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  Europe 
again  appreciated  the  benefits  of  mental  im- 
provement. To  the  12th  and  18th  centuries 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  initiated  this  better 
state  of  things;  then  commenced  in  reality  the 
revival  of  letters  and  civilization.  Law  was 
one  of  the  sciences  which  seemed  to  meet  with 
most  favor  in  the  new  order,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  study  in  the 
rising  universities,  especially  in  that  of  Bologna. 
The  civil  law  of  the  Roman  empire  became  the 
subject  of  profound  and  toilsome  investigation. 
It  was  natural  that  in  the  medinval  society  on 
which  the  churoh  exerted  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence, her  legislation  should  be  an  object  of  the 
research  of  the  student^  and  that  canon  law 
should  thus  become  a  science  to  which  persons 
were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively.  The  new 
state  of  affairs  called  for  a  new  collection,  which 
could  be  used  as  a  class  book.  Gratian,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  undertook 
the  task,  and  publi^ed  in  1151  his  Cojioordantia 
JDiscordantium  Canonum,  This  was  composed 
of  various  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  Cananet 
Apoitolici^  of  the  decrees  of  general  and  partic- 


ular councils,  of  the  decretal  letters  of  popes, 
of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  tiie  Miera,  and 
of  the  enactments  of  the  old  dril  law  of  the 
empire,  or  of  the  Erank  kings.    It  received  aftn- 
ward  the  title  of  Deereiumy  by  which  name  it  is 
now  known.   It  labors  of  course  under  the  great 
defect  of  its  time,  want  of  oonect  historkal 
knowledge  and  critical  acumen.    It  oontuns 
many  qpurious  documents,  which  were,  for  the 
most  part,  taken  firom  the  coUeotian  of  Isidoie. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  relied  upon,  nw  has  it 
received  any  public  approbation  of  the  chnrcib. 
A  spurious  or  false  canon  receives  no  new 
authority  fh>m  the  droumstance  of  its  hftTisg 
been  incorporated  in  tiie  Decreium,   With  all 
its  fiiults,  however,  it  is  a  truly  great)  najr,  a 
wonderful  work,  considering  the  age  in  vM 
it  appeared.    Gratian  is  the  father  of  the  tasm 
ci  oanon  law,  the  bold  pioneer,  who  bad  the 
courage  to  penetrate  this  pathless  wildemesB  of 
decrees,  canons,  decretalsy  decisions,  and  in- 
structions,   to  mark  out   some  well-defined 
points,  and  to  establish  oertain  signs,  to  guide 
posterity    in    their    way. — ^In    more  recent 
times,  when  general  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  inaccuracies  of  the  J)eer$tmni  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ootrect  it  Anto- 
ninus Augustinus,  a  learned  canonist  of  the  M 
century,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains 
to  this  o^ect    A  commission  was  appointed 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  attend  to  this  important 
work,  which  was  accomplished  during  Ute  pon* 
tificate  of  Gregory  XIII.    The  persons  compos- 
ing it  are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
Roman  correctors. — ^After  Gratian  maojleaned 
canonists  either  published  new  collections,  or 
improved  or  commented  on  those  aheadj  ex- 
isting.   Among  these  were  Bernard  of  Patia, 
Gilbert  and  Bernard  of  Oompostella.    How- 
ever, their  works  lost  almost  all  their  impoT' 
tance  on  the  publication  k>f  the  oollectioii  (h 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  introduced  a  new 
era    in   the    science    of   diurch  legislation. 
Gregory  has  been  truly  styled  the  Justinian  of 
canon  law.    He  saw  the  necessity  of  a  more 
authentic  work  than  that  of  Gratian,  of  one 
which,  by  receiving  the  apinroval  of  the  1^ 
mate  authority,  should  become  the  publio  code 
of  the  church.    He  intrusted  the  execotioo  d 
this  idea  to  St.  Baymond  de  Pennafort,  a  learned 
Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  fulfilled  bistrost, 
and  in  1234  promulgated  the  celebrated  5  bo(^ 
of  decretals.  These  embracedall  the  laws  of  the 
church  then  in  force,  containing  those  texts  of 
Scripture  which  referred  to  &dp]inai7>^ 
ters;  the  decretal  letters  of  the  popes,  firoffl 
Gregory  the  Great  to  Gregory  IX. ;  the  Com- 
nea  Apoitolid;  the  decrees  of  the  coundls,  from 
that  of  Antioch  to  the  4th  general  one  of  l^ 
ran ;  together  with  many  passages  of  the  fa- 
there,  which  embodied  generally  received  ^ 
toms  or  salutaiT  regulations.     In  publisbi^ 
this  collection,  Gr^ry  enhanced  its  valve  by 
giving  it  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see,  and 
commanding  it  to  be  received  as  antheDtto  in 
all  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  in  all  schools  of 
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lav.   Thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  given  to  the 
world  a  code  of  general  ohtiroh  law,  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  eodesiastical  approbation. — 
Bonifiue  YUI.  added,  in  the  ith  year  of  his 
pontifloate,  another  book  to  the  6  of  Gregory 
tz.   It  contained  the  canons  of  the  second 
general  coonoil  of  Lyons,  together  with  the 
emerent  decrees  iasned  by  himselfl    It  was 
o^ed  die  6th  book  of  decietals,  and  rec^ved 
the  same  anthentidty  that  had  been  given  to 
the  others.    Bnch,  too,  was  the  collection  made 
by  Clement  Y.  shortly  afterward,  which  em- 
braced yarioQs  decrees  of  this  pope,  together 
with  those  of  the  general  council  of  Vienna. 
These  canons  commonly  receive  the  name  of 
Ckmentine^  though  originally  called  the  7th 
book  of  decretals.    Next  came  2  collections, 
known  mider  the  title  of  BxtroMgantei,  laws, 
88  it  were,  wandering  ontnde  of  the  regolar 
code.    The  first  contains  the  decrees  of  John 
XXII.,  the  other  those  of  the  popes  fix>m  Ur- 
ban IV,  to  Siztns  lY.    These  different  colleo- 
tionS)  beghming  with  that  of  Gregory  IX.,  form 
what  is  called  the  jus  antiquum^  or  ancient 
law.  in  contradistinction  to  theius  reeens^  or 
moaem  law. — ^After  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  the  general  council  of  Constance,  con- 
voked to  put  an  end  to  that  schism,  psssed 
decrees  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  rec- 
ommended the  pontiflb  to  prosecute  the  good 
work  with  vigor;   but  the  many  and  inces- 
aaiit  troubles   that   distracted  the   attention 
of  Rome,  rendered  this  extremely  difficult. 
When  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  private 
judgment,  and  set  at  nanght  the  anthority.of 
the  church,  what  the  pontifb  had  so  long  de- 
sired at  last  became  feasible ;  a  general  council 
FAS  convoked,  and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest 
to  reform  the  Catholic  body.    To  this  effect 
many  new  enactments  had  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  wise  diaciplinaiy  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent  form  the  basis  and  prindDsl  part  of  mod- 
em canon  kw.    Beside  these,  there  are  various 
bolls  and  brie&  of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most 
part  to  execute  or  to  explain  more  fuUy  the 
canons  oi  Trent    These  are  preciselv  the  same 
documents  that  were  anciently  styled  decretak. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  BMaHum,  an  im- 
mense work,  first  conmienced  by  a  Roman  law- 
yer, Laerdua  OherubinL    He  began  with  Leo 
the  Great,  and  intended  to  bring  his  work 
down  to  Sixtoa  Y.,  but  died  before  completing 
it    His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  mushed 
it   There  is  also  the  Jtf22ar{uf»Jfa^fiifm,  pub- 
lished by  Jerome  Mainardi,  containing  the 
]Nipal  letters  or  bulls,  from  those  of  Leo  the 
Great  to  those  of  Clement  XIL    There  is  an- 
other one  oontaining  the  bulls  of  Clement  XL, 
and  another  again  embracing  those  of  Benedict 
XIY.    The  BuUarium  is  yet  constantly  pub- 
nshed,  and  now  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Gr^ry  XVI.— The 
roles  of  the  Boman  chancery  form  also  a  part 
of  modem  canon  law.    These  are  71  in  num- 
ber, and  are  intended  to  regulate  the  business 
of  this  important  office,  to  which  are  confided 


the  many  and  weighty  questions  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  These  rules  were  first 
established  by  John  XXII.  They  are  in  force 
only  during  the  lifetime  of  each  pontifl^  being 
adopted  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
The  deciMons  of  the  congregations  of  cardinals 
enter  also  into  the  present  code.  They  are 
binding  for  the  whole  church  when  given  in 
answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 
dedared  to  be  so.  Lastly,  the  €4meordaU 
with  different  princes  or  governments,  which 
are  made  in  order  to  regmate  those  modifica- 
tions of  general  legislation  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  or  other  circumstances  may  de- 
mand, are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  present 
state  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  are  gradually 
effecting  important  changes,  by  making  what 
was  before  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become 
an  almost  universal  rule. — ^This  is  the  history 
of  canon  law  in  its  general  bearings  on  the 
CathoHo  churoh.  We  have  refrained  firom 
mentioning  those  details  which  have  reference 
to  particular  provinces  or  nations.  Canon  law, 
in  Its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  as 
was  the  andent  Roman  code.  While  one  small 
volume  in  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmatical 
decrees  on  matters  of  fidth,  ponderous  folios 
are  ffiled  with  disdplinary  decrees.  This  is 
inevitable.  A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 
ways in  force,  is  never  modified  or  r^>ealed; 
discipline  necessarily  undergoes  modincations 
and  changes. — ^The  canon  law  is  used,  under 
certidn  restrictions,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
of  England  and  the  courts  of  the  2  universi- 
ties. 
CANONICA,  Linoi  dxlla,  president  of  the 

Sublic  works  of  Lombardy,  bom  toward  the  mid- 
leofthel8thoentury,diedinMilaninl844.  He 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  his  genius  as  an 
architect  as  for  his  public-spirited  beneficence. 
Among  his  prindpal  achievements  are  the  Pl^ 
lazzo  Bdlotti  and  his  own  sumptuous  rendenceu 
the  Casa  Canonica,  the  theatres  K6,  Carcano,  ana 
Filodrammatico  at  Milan,  2  theatres  at  Brescia 
and  Mantua,  and  the  new  theatre  at  Parma, 
which,  after  his  design,  was  built  by  Bettoli. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  amphitheatre 
della  Porta  YeroeUina  at  Milan^  begun  in  1806 
bv  order  of  Napoleon.  His  labors  brought 
him  not  only  fame,  but  wealth  to  the  amount  of 
$700,000,  of  which  he  bequeathed  $17,000  to  the 
academy  of  Milan,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 
education  of  poor  artists,  and  $85,000  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  Lombaray. 

CANONIOAL  HOURS,  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  Greek  churdies,  arranged 
for  use  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  According 
to  the  original  custom,  still  preserved  in  some 
strict  monastic  orders,  matins  and  lauds  should 
be  recited  soon  after  midnight,  prime  early  in 
the  morning,  tierce,  sext,  and  none  at  9, 12, 
and  8,  vespers  late  m  the  afternoon,  and  com- 
pline in  the  evening.  The  usual  custom  is,  how- 
ever, at  present,  both  in  the  public  singing  or 
redtation  of  the  office  in  choir,  and  in  the  pri- 
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yate  reading  of  it,  to  saj  matiiis  and  lands  on 
the  preceding  evening,  the  little  hoars  at  some 
oonvenient  time  in  the  morning,  and  vespers 
and  compline  at  any  time  in  the  afternoon.  The 
office  is  obligatory  on  clergymen  in  the  mi^or 
orders,  the  members  of  monastic  oommnnities, 
and  those  who  hold  benefices.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  psalter,  and  lessons  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  acts  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, with  hymns,  versicles,  and  prayers  inter- 
spersed. A  great  diversity  of  offices  have  been 
and  are  in  nse.  The  one  most  generally  nsed 
in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  West  is  the  Roman 
breviary. 

GANONIOUS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  tribe,  bom  about  1565,  died  June  4, 
1647,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and 
especiidly  of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  ''as  his  own  son 
to  his  last  gasp."  From  him  Williams  obtained^ 
March  24, 1688,  the  grant  of  land  for  his  settle- 
ment of  the  future  state  of  Rhode  Island. 
During  his  life  the  Narragansetfi  were  engaged 
in  several  Indian  wars,  but  remained  at  peace 
with  the  white  men.  Many  years  after  his 
death,  however,  under  the  famous  King  Philip, 
they  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish, which  resulted  in  their  extermination. 

OANONIGUT,  a  small  island  in  Narraganset 
bay,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  fertile, 
and  contains  the  town  of  Jamestown.  On  the 
southern  extremity,  which  is  called  Beaver 
Tail,  is  a  lighthouse.  The  length  of  the  island 
is  about  8  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  1. 

CANONIZATION,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  solemn  declaration  that  a  beatified 
servant  of  God  possesses  a  special  glory  in 
heaven,  on  account  of  which  he  is  proposed  to 
the  special  veneration  of  the  whole  church. 
After  the  beatification  of  the  deceased  has  taken 
place,  the  principal  condition  which  is  exacted, 
m  order  to  go  on  with  the  process  of  canoniza- 
tion^ is  that  the  newly  beatified  should  perform 
2  mu-ades,  which  must  stand  the  test  of  a  most 
rigorous  examination  and  be  judicially  approved 
by  the  competent  tribunal  After  this,  several 
consultations  are  held,  the  pope  issues  the  decree 
of  canonization,  and  a  magnificent  ceremony 
takes  place  at  St  Peter's  church,  at  which  the 
pope  officiates  in  person. 

CAN0N8BURG,  a  post  borough  of  Wash- 
ington  cc,  Pa.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  col- 
lege, a  fiourishing  institution  with  8  professors, 
197  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols. 
Pop.  62'r. 

OANOPPI,  Abtonio,  an  Italian  scene-painter, 
bom  in  1778,  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1882. 
He  received  his  first  education  from  his  father, 
who  was  employed  as  civil  engineer  by  tlie 
duke  of  Modena,  and  after  occupying  himself 
for  some  time  with  fresco-painting,  he  was  sub- 
sequently empWed  as  scene-painter  in  Venice 
and  Mantua.  Compelled  to  resort  to  fiight  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  he  first  be- 
took himself  to  Vienna  and  afterward  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  was  engaged  in  the  decoration 


of  many  palaces,  which,  however,  were  boni 
in  the  great  fire  of  1812.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  engaged  as  scene-painter 
of  the  imp^al  theatre  of  St.  Petersborg.  £is 
most  admued  efforts  in  that  brauoh  of  art  vere 
his  architectural  scenes  for  Mozart's  "llagio 
Flute,"  and  for  "Semiramis." 

CANOPUS,  a  star  of  the  first  nu^^tnde 
in  the  constellation  Argo  Nam,  It  is  in  the 
end  of  the  rudder,  and  is  87^  from  the  S.  pole. 
It  is  therdbre  a  southern  droumpolar  star,  and 
is  never  visible  in  the  latitude  c2f  the  nordiem 
states  of  the  Union. 

CANOPUS,  or  Cakobub,  in  Egyptian  my- 
thology, a  water  god,  represented  on  vessek  of 
a  spherical  shape.  These  vesseb  were  used  lij 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  keep  the  water  of  the 
Nile  in  good  dnnking  condition.  The  vorship 
of  Canopus  was  superseded  under  the  first  Ptol- 
emy by  that  of  Serapis — ^a  Greek  inscriptio&  in 
honor  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Eamilton  amid  the  rains  of 
Alexandria. — ^In  ancient  geography,  Cavoftb 
was  one  of  the  most  remailable  towns  of  lower 
Egypt,  near  the  most  western  month  of  the  Nile. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  variously  ascribed  to 
the  divinity  of  the  same  name  and  to  Canopus, 
or  Canobus,  the  helmsman  of  Menelaos,  who 
died  in  Egypt  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  after  his 
return  from  Troy,  and  who  was  buried  on  the 
site  of  the  town. 

CANOPY  (Gr.  Kmntrnttw;  from  koH",  & 
gnat),  a  net  spread  over  a  bed  to  preaerre  the 
sleeper  from  msects.  In  architectore,  an  orna- 
mental projection  over  doors,  windows,^; 
also,  a  hood  or  covering  over  thronea^  niches, 
tombs,  &c  Canopies  are  also  borne  over  the 
head  in  processions. 

CAN08A  (ano.  Canvnum),  a  town  of  Kapkfl, 
province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  S.  W.  of  Barletta;  pop. 
about  8,000.  It  contains  a  cathedral  of  the  6th 
century,  the  remains  of  a  gateway  near  the  rivor 
Ofuito,  of  asplendid  amphitheatre.  andthet(»ab 
of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch.  It  waaaubdned 
by  the  Romans  818  B.  C,  until  which  tinw  it 
had  been  hostile  to  Rome  ever  once  the  Sam* 
Aite  war.  It  is  frequently  moitioned  in  ancieat 
classic  history,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Horace  in 
thejoumey  to  Brundnsium.  Herodes  Atticitf 
constructed  an  aqueduct  to  sup[dy  it  with 
good  water.  The  Bomans  called  the  v^ 
itants  hilingws^  as  they  spoke  both  Greek 
and  Oscan.  The  mule  drivers  of  GanoaaiB 
were  noted  for  their  skill,  and  were  alw^js 
selected  by  Nero  as  hia  charioteers.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  after  the  defeat  at 
Cannes,  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  took  refuge  m 
Canusium.  Canusium  was  on  the  direct  nmte 
from  Brundnsium  (Brindisi)  to  Borne*  Be- 
markable  ancient  tombs  discovered  in  l^^i^ 
the  vicinity  of  Canosa,  and  the  contentsseatto  ttie 
museum  of  N^les,  were  described  by  Hillia  (Pa- 
ris, 1818).   They  generally  contain  empty  vases. 

C ANOS8A,  a  small  town  near  Beggio^  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  Italy.  It  contaiiis  a  casue 
in  which  the  emperor  Heniy  IV.  perfonned 
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penance  before  Pope  Gregory  YIL  in  1077. 
Pop.  1,800. 

CANOT,   Trbodobs,  an   adTentorer   and 
daye  trader,  bom  at  Florence,  abont  1807.  His 
father  was  a  captain   and  paymaster  in  the 
French  army;  his   mother  a  native  of  Pied- 
mont   After  receiving  an  ordinary  school  edu- 
cation he  resolved  to  follow  the  sea,  and  made 
his  first  voyage  in  1819,  in  the  American  ship 
Galatea,  of  Boston,  from  Leghorn  to  Oalcntta. 
fie  visited  Boston,  sailed  to  various  narts  of  the 
world,  was  shipwrecked  near  Ostend,  and  again 
on  the  coast  of  Onba,  where  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  gang  ctf  pirates,  one  of  whom  claimed 
to  be  t^  nnde,  befriended  him  for  some  time, 
and  findly  sent  him  to  an  Italian  grocer  at 
Regia,  near  Havana,  who  was  secretly  concerned 
in  the  Afiieaa  slave  trade.    In  a  vessel  owned 
by  this  man,  carrying  a  crew  of  21  scamps  of 
mixed  races,  Oanot  made  his  first  voyage  to 
Africa  in  1826,  landinff  at  the  slave  factory  of 
Bangalang,  on   the  Rio  Pongo,  Seneffambia. 
After  qneuing  a  mutiny  on  bocund  and  helping 
to  stow  away  108  shives  nnder  15  years  of  age, 
in  a  hold  22  inches  high,  the  youn^r  adventurer 
entered  the  service  ofthe  owner  of  the  fiictory, 
a  molatto  named  Ormond,  but  commonly  called 
'^Mongo  John,"  whom  he  attended  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  and  agent,  for  8  or  4  months. 
In  16S7  his  old  friend,  the  grocer  of  Begla,  con- 
signed to  him  a  slave  schooner,  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fiieigbting  with  217  nemes,  receiving 
$5,565  oomnussion,  while  the  Ouban   owners 
realized  firom  their  sale  a  clear  profit  of  $41,488. 
Oanot  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  native 
chiefb,  whose  proposals  of  matrimonial  alliance 
were  exceedingly  embarrassing.    He  visited  vsr 
rioQs  parts  of  tbe  neighboring  conntry,  improv- 
ing every  opportunity  to  stack  the  workings  of 
the  trade  in  which  he  had  determined  to  en- 
gage, and  collecting  by  the  aid  of  the  African 
princes  a  stock  of  slaves  for  his  newly  estab- 
iished  depot  at  Kambia  near  Bangalang.    An- 
other vessel  was  sent  out  to  him  from  Ouba, 
the  captain  of  which  died  soon  after  arrivinff. 
Canot  resolved  to  take  his  place  in  command, 
and  accordingly  sailed  for  Begla,  but  was  soon 
captured  by  2  British  cruisers  after  a  hard  fight. 
By  the  assistanoe  of  the  surseon  and  steward 
of  one  of  the  craisers  he  made  his  escape  hi  a 
sman  best  with  one  companion,  and  reached 
the  Rio  Pongo.    In  May,  1828,  his  factory  and 
goods  were  destroyed  by  fire.    He  afterward 
purchased  a  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which 
inth  a  cam  oi  slaves  wrested  from  a  trader  in 
the  Bio  ]NnneZ|  he  sailed  to  Cuba,  where  he 
remained  8  months.    Three  more  expeditions 
soon  followed;  in  the  first  he  lost  800 slaves  by 
smaQ  pox ;  in  the  last  he  was  taken  by  the 
Trench  and  condemned  to  10  years  confinement 
in  the  prison  of  Brest,  in  SVance,  but  after  about 
1  jeer's   dorance   was   pardoned  by   Louis 
Phifippe,  Besolved  still  to  pursue  his  dangerous 
oeeopation,  he  returned  U>  Africa,  and  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  slave  traffic  at  New  Sestros,  an 
independent  principality  governed  by  a  Basaa 


chief.  After  meeting  with  various  adventures 
here  in  his  expeditions  among  the  surrounding 
tribes,  we  hear  of  him  in  1889  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  England.  He  returned  to  New  Sestros  and 
in  1840  shipped  to  Cuba  749  slaves.  He  now 
resolved  to  abandon  his  illicit  course,  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Bedman,  a 
London  merchant,  and  obtaining  from  an  Afri- 
can chief  a  valuable  grant  of  land  at  Cape 
Mounts  established  there  in  1841  a  trading  and 
farming  settlement  under  the  name  of  New 
Florence.  He  made  a  trip  to  New  York  some 
time  afterward.  In  March.  1847,  New  Florence 
was  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  suspected  it 
to  be  a  slave  station,  and  Oanot  subsequently 
removed  to  South  America^  where  he  engaged 
in  legitimate  commerce.  Me  resided  for  some 
time  in  Baltimore,  U.  S.,  and  finally  received 
firom  Napoleon  HI.  an  office  in  one  of  the 
French  colonies  in  Oceanica.  A  narrative  of 
his  adventures,  written  from  his  own  notes  and 
conversation  by  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  hi  1854. 

OANOVA,  AlfTOKio,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  Nov.  1, 1767,  at  rossagno,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Treviso,  died  in  Venice,  Oct.  12, 1822. 
He  sprang  from  an  ancient  fandly,  who.  for 
^nerations  past,  had  followed  the  trade  of  cut- 
ting the  stones  which  abound  in  the  hills  of 
Asolano  and  the  adjoining  country.  Young 
Antonio  was  put  to  the  same  trade.  In  his  9th 
year  he  executed  2  small  shrines  of  Oarrara 
marble,  and  the  remarkable  aptitude  which  he 
displayed  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
Fafieri,  a  Venetian  senator,  who  placed  him,  in 
1771,  nnder  the  instruction  of  a  Bassano  sculptor. 
of  the  name  of  Torretti,  who,  in  1778,  removea 
to  Venice.  Here  Oanova  surprised  his  friends 
in  1774,  by  the  execution  ot  tne  statues  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice.  These  were  well  received, 
and  followed  by  the  group  of  Dtedalus  and 
Icarus,  and  several  other  works  of  art,  which 
enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 
Rome.  Falieri  having  obtained  for  him  a  pen- 
sion u*om  the  Venetian  government  of  $100  a 
year  for  8  years.  He  visited  Naples,  Hercula- 
neum,  and  Pompeii,  and,  taking  every  opportu- 
nity of  improving  his  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  antiquity,  he  soon  produced  Ms  great  statue  in 
marble  of  *^  Apollo  crowning  himself  with  Lau- 
rel;'' but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  estab- 
lished until  the  completion  of  his  <^  Theseus  van- 
quishing the  Minotaur."  His  next  undertaking 
was  a  monument  in  honor  of  Olement  XIV. ; 
he  obtained  the  permisBion  of  his  native 
comitry  to  settle  permanently  at  Borne,  where 
after  4  years  of  arduous  labor,  the  monument 
was  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.  By 
1792  he  had  completed  another  cenotaph  to 
the  memory  of  Olement  XHI. ;  and  gradually 
he  became  so  overwhehned  with  commissions, 
that  he  had  to  extend  his  studio,  which  soon 
almost  covered  the  whole  street  Among  the 
many  works  which  appeared  from  his  chiseL 
from  1795  to  1797,  his  groups  of  Oupid  ana 
Psyche  standing,  and  of  Yenns  and  Adonis,  are 
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the  most  celebrated.  Dnring  the  reTolotion  of 
1798  heyisited  German/,  and  on  his  return 
retired  to  his  native  villii^,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  painting,  his  picture  of  the  "  Descent 
f^om  the  Oroes*'  being  especially  noteworthy. 
On  his  retom  to  Rome,  he  produced  his  '^  Per- 
sens  with  the  Head  of  Medosa,"  which  by  pub- 
lic decree  was  placed  in  one  of  the  storm  of 
the  Vatican.  In  1802  Napoleon  invited  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
emp^r,  which  was  not  completed  before  1808, 
ana  forward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
dukeofWellington.  In  1805 heexecntedhis "Ve- 
nus Victorious,'*  and  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
pleted his  monument  of  Ohristina^  archduchess 
of  Austria,  erected  in  the  church  of  the  Angus- 
tines  at  Vienna.  This  is  considered  the  master- 
work  of  his  monumental  productions.  He  revis- 
ited Paris  twice,  in  1810,  when  he  modelled  the 
bust  of  Marie  Louise,  and  executed  the  statue  of 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  for  which  in  1810  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  paid  $6,600;  and  in  1815,  when 
he  removed  to  Italy  some  of  the  works  of  art 
which  had  been  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon. 
His  reception  at  Bome  was  briUiant;  the  pope 
inscribed  his  name  in  the  golden  volume  of  the 
capital,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
marchese  d'Ischia,  and  a  pemdon  of  about 
$8,000.  For  his  native  village,  Possagno,  he 
designed  a  temple  after  the  model  of  we  rar- 
thenon  of  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  of  Rome, 
of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  July 
11, 1819.  He  executed  the  bass-reliefs,  and  a 
great  altar-piece  for  the  interior,  which  he  had 
begun  20  years  before ;  but  his  earthly  career  was 
drawing  to  its  dose.  Some  of  his  most  popular 
works  were  wrought  by  him  shortly  b^ore  his 
death,  as  the  group  of  Afars  and  Venus,  the  colos- 
sal figure  of  Pius  Yl.,  the  Pieta,  the  St.  John,  the 
recumbent  Magdalen,  &o.  Among  his  later  works 
is  a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, now  in  the  state  house  at  Kaleigh,N.O.  In 
May,  1822,hepaidavisit  to  Naples,  where  he  had 
undertaken  an  equestrian  statue  for  the  king. 
On  his  return,  his  health  became  more  and 
more  impaired,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward  at 
Venice.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument  which 
he  had  designed  for  Titian,  was  dedicated  to  his 
memoi^  in  1827,  in  the  church  de*  Frati  of  Ven- 
ice, and  another  monument  to  his  honor  was 
raised  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  in  1888,  in  the  library 
of  the  oapitol 

OANOVAI,  Stanislao,  an  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic and  historian,  bom  in  Florence,  March  27, 
1740,  died  there  Nov.  17, 1811.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  officiated  afterward  as  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Oortona.  In  1788,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  antiquities,  he  contended 
for  the  prize  which  was  onered  for  an  essay  on 
Americus  Vespucius.  He  opposed  the  common 
opinion  that  Oolumbus  was  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  new  world,  claiming  that  Vespucius  one 
year  before  him  had  touched  upon  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  and  had  luided  in  Brazil. 
His  paper  gained  the  prize^  but  produced  much 


oontrover^y.  He  puUished  an  Italim  tnnsli- 
tion  of  Gardiner's  tables  of  logarithms  and  otLer 
writing^  and  enjoyed  also  the  reputation  of  % 
worthy  ecclesiastic.  When  Alfieri  was  dyiog, 
Ganoval  waited  on  him  to  minister  to  hb 
spiritual  wants. 

OANBOBERT,  Fbahqois  Certain  db,  a 
French  general,  bom  in  Brittany  in  1809. 
Belonging  to  a  good  £unily,  he  waa^  in  1826, 
admitted  to  the  military  schod  of  St  Ojr.  He 
nevertheless  enlisted  afterward  as  a  privstd 
soldier:  but  within  4  years  reached  the  nok 
of  sub-lieutenant.    In  1885  he  went  to  Africa, 
and  served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  ezpedidon 
to  Mascara.    Being  promoted  to  a  captuD<7, 
he  distinguished  himself  in  1887  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Oonstantine,  and  received  the  decontioa 
of  the  legion  of  honor.    He  displayed  skill  aod 
courage  in  many  encounters  with  the  Arabs,  vas 
made  a  mi^jor  in  1842,  and  lieutenantKX>loDdliii 
1846.    With  the  64th  regiment  of  the  line,  he 
marched  against  the  formidable  Boa  Maza, 
forced  several  tribes  of  the  lower  Dahra  io 
submisdon,  and  was  made  a  colonel  in  1847. 
8ince  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  his  adv&noe- 
ment  has  been  rapid.    An  enedition  in  1848 
against  Ahmed  Sghir,  bey  of  Constantine,  vbo 
had  excited  several  tribes  to  rebellion,  and 
another  in  1849  against  theEabyles,  assoredhis 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  and 
a  successfhl  inroad  on  the  Arabs  of  Karab, 
whose  strongholds  he  destroyed,  added  great); 
to  his  popuhuity  among  the  soldiers,  wlnle  it 
procured  for  him  the  appointment  oi  aide-de- 
camp to  Louis  Napoleon.  AfUatih^mp^itat 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  the 
departments  in  order  to  expedite  the  proseco- 
tion  of  those  who  had  attempted  to  resist  that 
act    In  1858  he  was  i^pointed  general  of  di- 
vision, and  in  1854,  upon  the  formation  of  toe 
army  of  the  east,  he  was  placed  in  oomnand 
of  the  Ist  division,  set  out,  March  18, 1864^^ 
the  Crimea,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  Uieb^ 
tie  of  the  Alma.    The  emperor  having  invested 
him  secretly  with  the  supreme  conunand  in  the 
case  of  an  emergency,  he  assumed  that  V^^^ 
after  the  resignation  of  6t.  Amand,  and  defeated 
theRussiansatlnkerman;  butshrinkingfromi^ 
responsibilities  of  a  general-in-chief^  he  reago^ 
his  command  to  Pefissier,  May  16, 1855.  Soon 
after,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  the  ^P^' 
who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Denmark  aoa 
Sweden,  and  conferred  upon  him  tbenmiW 
medal  of  Crimea,  and  the  rank  of  nuLnbAiot 
France.    From  the  British  queen  he  alao^ 
ceived  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath.  Inl'iJ? 
he  received  the  command  of  the  8d  of  the5  ^* 
twy  provinces  into  which  France  was  divw«i 
by  the  imperial  government.  _ 

CANSO,  or  Canbbau,  Gut  of,  the  pasap 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  |i 
leads  from  Northumberland  strait  into  the  At- 
lantic.   Length  17  nou,  breadth  2i  m.         . 

CANSTEIN,  Zakl  HnjoBEAin),  ban»,  the 
founder  of  the  Oanstein  Bible  society  Gir" " 
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in  Gennany,  bom  at  Iandenbeig»  Aug.  4, 1667, 
died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  19, 1719.  Obliged  by  ill- 
ness to  retire  from  the  army,  in  which  he  had 
served  as  a  volunteer,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  conceiving 
the  mode  of  printing  since  so  extensively  naea 
and  known  by  the  name  of  stereotype.  His 
biblical  inatitnUon  at  Halle,  first  founded  by 
subscriptions,  has  been  continued  with  the 
greatest  success  to  the  present  time,  having  print- 
ed and  sold  at  the  lowest  prices  about  5,000,000 
copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Grerman  language, 
beside  those  in  the  Bohemian  language.  The 
profit  from  the  sales  is  employed  exclusively 
npon  new  editions  of  the  Scriptures^  which  se- 
cures a  permanent  existence  to  the  mstitution. 
At  his  death  he  left  to  the  orphan  asvlum  of 
Halle  his  library  and  a  part  of  his  fortune. 
The  Bible  society  which  bears  his  name  now 
forms  part  of  the  Franke  institutions  of  Halle,  so 
called  after  August  Hermann  Franke,  the  foun- 
der of  the  orphan  asylum,  and  of  other  phil- 
anthropic establishments. 

CAyXABTTiE,  in  music,  denotes  the  ea^ 
flowing  sounds  of  a  melody,  in  contradistinction 
to  hIgUy  elaborated  passages.  A  piece  where- 
in the  melodions  element  is  predominant  is 
called  a  cantabile. 

CAKTABKIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Spain, 
bordezing  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  including, 
according  to  some  of  the  earlier  ffeographers, 
what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oviedo,  San- 
tander,  Biscay,  ana  Guipuzcoa.  After  the 
Roman  invasion,  when  ^e  country  became 
better  known,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the 
province  of  Santander  and  the  K  part  of  Ovi- 
edo, and  was  included  in  that  part  of  the  penin- 
sula known  as  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  On  the 
E.  were  the  territories  of  the  Autrigones,  Yar- 
dnli,  and  Yascones ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Salia 
separated  it  from  the  country  of  the  Astures, 
aod  the  S.  boandary  was  formed  by  the  Oan- 
tabrian  mountains.  The  river  Ebro  (Iberus) 
takes  its  rise  near  the  district  occupied  bv 
the  Tuisi,  one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which 
tbe  inhabitants  were  divided.  Pliny  mentions 
9  cities  of  Cantabria,  of  which  Juliobri^a  alone 
▼as  of  any  importance. — The  Cantabn  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  of  all  the  Iberian 
nations  they  opposed  the  stoutest  resistance  to 
tbe  liomans^  ana  though  more  than  once  forced 
into  nominal  sabjection  were  never  wholly 
sibdned.  A  portion  of  them  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  Augustus,  but  tJie  bulk  of  the 
nation  preserved  their  independence  among  the 
fastnesses  of  l^eir  mountains,  while  others, 
rather  than  smbmit  to  foreign  masters,  sought 
^th  by  their  own  hands.  After  their  first 
partial  subjeotioD,  25  B.  O.,  they  several  times 
revolted,  were  almost  exterminated  by  Agrippa, 
19  B.  0.,  and  under  Tiberius  called  fo^  the 
oujfit  vigorous  exertions  of  the  empire  to  keep 
them  in  check.  Horace  celebrates  theur  in- 
domitable spirit,  and  Straho  describes  them  at 
sonie  length  as  a  fierce  people,  ^*  savage  as  wild 
^t8,^  and  the  rudest  u  tne  whole  peninsula. 


They  have  transmitted  many  of  their  character- 
istics to  their  descendants. 

OANTABRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in 
the  N.  part  of  Spain,  formed  by  a  W.  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Pyren^  and  extending  n'om  that 
chain  parallel  with  the  S.  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  W.  to  Oape  Finisterre.  Thev  bear 
various  names  in  the  different  provinces  through 
which  they  pass,  the  best  known  being  those  of 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Ordunte,  Anana,  Se- 
jos.  Albas,  Pefia,  Mellara,  mountains  of  Asturias, 
Sierra  de  Pe&amareUa,  Mondonedo,  Quadramon, 
and  Tecyra.  Some  of  the  summits  are  rugged, 
precipitous,  and  dad  with  magnificent  forests; 
others  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
maximum  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet.  The 
mountains  are  crossed  by  roads  firom  Pamplona 
to  Tolosa,  from  Bayonne  to  Yittoria,  and  from 
Burgos  to  Bilbao. 

OANTAOnZENTJS,  Johansbb,  a  Byzantine 
emperor  and  historian,  bom  in  Constantinople 
about  A.  D.  1800.  He  began  his  career  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus, 
under  whom  he  was  first  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber. He  was  a  relative  of  the  royal 
flamily,  while  his  talents  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Andronicus  and  his 
grandson  and  le^^timate  successor,  Andronicus 
&.,  were  not  altogether  harmonious.  A  revolt 
of  the  grandson  was  the  result,  which  was 
temporarily  settled  by  his  being  admitted  as  a 
colleague  to  the  throne.  Three  years  later,  in 
1328,  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out,  and  Andronicus 
L  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  Oantacuzenus 
had  attached  hhnself  to  the  victorious  heir  in 
the  outset,  and  liierefore  retained  under  An- 
dronicus n.  the  honors  he  had  before  en- 
joyed ;  he  was  also  made  generalissimo  of  the 
Byzantine  forces.  Meanwhile  the  distracted 
state  of  the  empire  during  the  revolt  had  fur- 
nished occasion  for  the  incursion  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  which  gave  Oantacuzenus  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  military  skilL  He  was  un- 
successful against  thena,  but  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  empire  in  reuniting  to  it  Lesbos 
and  i£tolia,  and  bringing  to  an  honorable  ter- 
mination the  piracies  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
.£g»an.  The  emperor,  dying  in  1841,  left  his 
son,  John  Palsdologus,  0  years  of  age,  to  the 
guardianship  of  Oantacuzenus,  who  soon  aroused 
Sxe  Jealousies  of  the  empress-mother,  Anne  of 
Savoy,  and  to  save  his  life  he  assumed  the  purple 
at  Aarianople  in  1842.  The  civil  war  which 
resulted  was  at  first  amicably  concluded  by  his 
admitting  his  ward  Palooloffus  as  the  colleague 
of  the  throne,  and  giving  hun  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  empress- 
mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1858.  Oanta- 
cuzenus abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery ; 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  pro- 
duced a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  from  1820 
to  1860,  in  4  books,  printed  in  Paris  in  1645  in 
8  vols,  folio,  in  the  collection  oi  the  Byzantine 
historians.  He  also  wrote  several  theological 
works,  among  which  is  a  defence  of  Ohristianity 
agunst  Mohammedamsm,  which  drew  from 
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Pope  Gregory  XI.  a  commendatoiy  letter.  Oan- 
tacuzenns  ended  his  days  in  his  mooastic  re- 
tirement, as  did  also  his  wife,  who  had  retired 
to  a  convent  on  his  abdication.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain in  what  year  he  died. 

OANTAGALLO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  inhabited  by  Swiss 
settlers.  The  town  was  formerly  rich  in  gold 
mines,  which  are  now  exhausted. 

OAI^TAL,  an  inland  department  of  France, 
mostly  formed  of  the  S.  part  of  ancient  Auvergne. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  moontains  of  volcanic 
origin,  the  highest  snmmit  of  which  is  the 
Plomb  de  Oantal.  The  climate  is  severe,  the 
snow  generally  lying  on  the  mountains  for  sev- 
eral months  together.  Oheetnnts  are  the  sta- 
ple article  of  food  for  many  inhabitants,  who 
live  also  on  backwheat,  rye,  and  potatoes ;  the 
wealthy  classes  alone  nse  wheat.  Theagricoltoral 
portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level  plateau 
between  Murat  and  St  Flour;  very  small 
parcels  of  arable  land  being  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous region.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains 
present  fine  pastures  and  meadows,  where  large 
herds  of  cattle  are  kept  during  the  summer. 
Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
duced. There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse 
woollens  and  linens,  coarse  lace,  copper  and 
brass,  paper-mills,  ac.  Many  natives  of  the 
department  annually  emigrate  in  search  of 
employment.  These  are  generally  known  as 
Auvergnats,  and  distinguished  by  industry  and 
a  saving  disposition.    Pop.  in  1866.  247,665. 

OANTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Sannio  or  Molise,  memorable  for  a  Frendx 
victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  and  for 
a  destructive  earthquake,  in  which  many  Hves 
were  lost,  in  1805. 

CANTATA,  a  somewhat  elaborate  vocal 
composition,  ordinarily  written  for  a  single 
voice,  with  a  thorough  bass,  and  comprising 
recitative  and  air.  Its  invention  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Venetian  lady,  in 
the  18th  century,  and  also  to  Giacomo  Oaris- 
simi,  pontifical  chapelmaster,  about  1650.  It 
originally  assumed  the  form  of  an  opera, 
with  voice  parts  and  accompaniments  of  violins 
and  other  instruments,  but  was  subsequently 
restricted  to  a  few  melodies,  interspersed  with 
recitative,  and  adapted  to  a  single  voice. 

CANTEEN  (Ft.  canUne\  a  small  wooden  or 
tin  vessel,  used  by  soldiers  to  carry  liquors, 
cooked  victuals,  &c. ;  also  a  little  coffer  or  chest 
for  holding  an  officer's  eating  and  other  uten- 
ails;  and,  lastly,  a  public  house  licensed  in 
British  garrisons  tov  the  use  of  the  soldiery. 

CANTEMIR,  Dembtbius,  hospodar  of  MoU 
davia,  bom  Oct.  26,  1673,  died  Aug.  28, 1728. 
His  father,  Constantino,  held  the  same  office 
from  1685  to  1698,  and  his  brother,  Antiochus, 
from  1695  to  1701.  Demetrius  having  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  Turkey,  where  he  ac- 
quired not  only  a  high  reputation  for  literary 
attainment,  but  also  for  military  and  political 
ability,  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Bassaraba, 
the  hospodar  of  Wallaohia,  and  could  only  be 
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prevailed  upon  by  the  Turkish  government  to 
become  hospodar  in  his  place,  l^  the  prospect 
of  eventually  becoming  ruler  also  over  ^ 
former  country.    He  entered  upon  Mb  daties  in 
Nov.  1710,  but  Turkev  having  disappointed 
him  in  these  anticipations^  and  the  Rnssuis 
being  successful  in  their  first  attonpts  upon 
Moldavia,  he   concluded,   April  80.  1711,  i 
treaty  with  Peter  the  Great  by  'which  Mol- 
davia was  to  become  an  inaependent  priod- 
pality  under  the  protectorate  of  Busift,  De- 
metrius to  be  the  hereditary  sovereign,  and 
to  furnish  to  the  czar^s   expedition  against 
Turkey  a  contiDgent  of  10,000  men.   The  eo- 
terprise,  however,  was  not  successfnL    Tsa 
czar  was  forced  to  retreat)  but  declined  to 
surrender  Demetrius,  who  Mowed  him  to 
Bussia,  where  he  received  extensive  domains  in 
the  Ukraine,  with  the  right  of  sovereignty  owr 
them,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  He  was  also  made  privy  conndlkr, 
and  in  1720  accompanied  the  czar  on  hia  expe- 
dition to  Persia,  but  illness  compelled  him  to 
return.    He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  ^ 
academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  a  monk 
of  the  kindred  institution  at  Berlin.   He  to 
proficient  in  11  languages,  and  the  author  of 
many  works  on  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Mohammedan  religion,   the  best  known  a 
which  is  his  history  fm  Latin)  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire.— AiraooHis, 
or  CoN8TA2iTiNi£  Dbusibiub,  a  Rnaaan  poet 
and  statesman,  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  la 
Constantinople  in  1709,  died  in  Paris  in  1741 
He  was  carefully  educated  in  Bt  Petersburg, 
took  for  some  time  a  prominent  part  in  polit- 
ical affikirs,  officiated  as  Russian  ambassador  flt 
various  courts  of  Europe,  and  gained  dislinctioii 
by  his  diplomatic,  but  still  more  by  his  literaiy 
achievements.  Among  his  most  noted  woris  are 
his  Russian  translations  from  the  dasdca,  and  bs 
8  books  of  satires,  which  exerted  a  greatinflJ^ 
ence  on  the  development  of  Russian  poetry,  and 
have  been  translated  into  French  aoQ  German. 
CAin^ERBURY,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  Enriand, 
on  the  river  Stour,  65  m.  byroad,  81  by  railway 
from  London.    Th6  city  has  no  commerci^or 
manufacturing  position.   It  is  one  of  the  markete 
of  the  rich  agricultural  county  of  Kent,  aiifl 
a  large  quantity  of  produce  is  disposed  of  here. 
A  local  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  ga^ 
rounding  district    Among  the  public  bniloin^ 
beside  the  churches  and  the  charitable  estath 
lishments,  are  the  guildhalL  markets,  the  n^ 
com  and  hop  ezchimge,  and  the  philoflopm» 
museum.     There  is  a  cavalry  barrack  near  tne 
city.    Its  principal  celebrity  is  derived  from  jO 
historical  associations,  and  from  its  being  tne 
metropolitan  see  of  all  England.    The  towii  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  caUed  « 
Durrowmum  (from  the  ancient  British  J^' 
wher).    It  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Kentj  and  it  was  here  that  Augustine  baptiMJ 
Ethelbert  and  10,000  of  his  Saxons.   The^ 
cathedral,  which  was  restored  and  beaotonw 
during  the  present  oentuiy,  and  now  piesentB  one 
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of  the  mort  Wntifbl  interiors  in  England,  was 
bdlt  in  1 1 80.  The  great  tower  is  of  remarkable 
beaaty.  The  windows  are  of  painted  slaas,  and 
tho  colors  are  ezceedingly  rion.  The  length  of 
this  noble  stractore  is  614  feet,  extreme  breadth 
71  feeb  The  ciypts  beneath  are  considered  to 
be  tiie  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several 
ohflpek  The  catheoral  was  founded  br  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  completed  bv  Anseun,  and 
ooDsecrated  by  Arohbi&op  Oorbel,  in  presence 
of  Henry  L  of  England,  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  all  the  English  bishons.  Angostin  was 
the  first  arohbiuiop,  and  oied  here  between 
604  and  614.  The  celebrated  archbishop, 
Thomas  4  Bedket,  was  mmrdered  before  the 
high  altar  in  1170.  There  are  numerous  mon- 
Tunents  in  the  cathedral;  among  others  those 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  TV.  and  of  the  Bhick 
Prinoe.  There  are  several  other  fine  old 
ehnrches  in  Oanterbnry,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  is  8t  Martin's.  In  St.  Don- 
Stan's  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
fonnd  in  1835,  which  had  been  bnried  by  his 
daughter.  There  are  also  various  architectural 
relics  of  past  ages.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these,  the  great  Augustin  monastery,  long 
used  as  a  brewery,  has  been  redeemed  fhunits 
modem  uses  by  the  munificence  of  a  pri- 
Tste  individual,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
porefaased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  church 
as  a  misBionary  ooll^ge^  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  restorations  and  enlargements. 
There  are  sevcotil  educational  establishments 
in  the  city;  the  grammar-school,  an  endowed 
school  attached  to  the  cathedral,  the  na- 
tional British  and  in&nt  schools,  a  blue  coat  and 
a  gray  coat  sdiool.  There  are  also  numerous 
disritable  institations.  There  is  a  fine  hospital. 
Bj  the  Uberality  of  another  private  individual, 
AJderman  Bimmonda,  a  field,  called  the  Dane 
John,  containing  a  high  mound,  was  laid  out, 
>nd  converted  into  a  very  pleasant  garden  for 
public  use.  Hie  borough  of  Canterbury  is  gov- 
erned by  6  aldermen,  1  of  whom  is  mayor,  and 
18  oonncfllorsy  and  returns  2  members  to  the 
hooae  of  commons.    Pop.  in  1851, 18,808. 

GANTHARIDEB  (Gr.  jcai^apir,  a  beetle), 
coleopterous  insects  of  several  species  made 
lue  (XT  in  medicine.  The  most  preferred  is  the 
om^Wtt  9e$ieat<nia^  a  foreign  fly,  procured 
mostly  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  to 
some  extent  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of 
£orope  and  western  Asia.  A  species  caJled  the 
d  viUaia,  or  potato-fiy,  is  common  upon 
the  uotato  plant  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
mnch  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  foreign  fly, 
and  is  by  many  regarded  as  equally  efficient.  It 
is  even  adopted  in  the  pharmacopoeias  as  offi* 
cioaL  Other  species,  too,  are  known  in  this 
coimtry,  and  are  iu  some  parts  of  it  exceedingly 
tbandttit^  The  potato-flies  appear  on  the  pluit 
In  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  August.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they  disappear  in  the  earth.  They 
>rd  collected  by  shaking  them  off  into  a  basin 
of  hot  water.  They  are  from  ^  to  |  of  an 
Qch  in  length,  and  of  a  shining  golden  green 


color. — Oantharides  are  imported  from  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  St  Peters- 
burg. The  Russian  flies,  which  may  be  dis- 
tiuffuished  from  others  by  their  superior  size 
and  peculiar  copper  hue,  are  the  most  esteemed. 
In  the  larv»  state  the  cantharides  live  in  the 
ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  flies  of 
southern  JBurope  usually  swarm  upon  the  trees 
in  Mayor  June^  seleotinff  such  as  the  white 
poplar,  privet^  ash,  elder,  dec.  The  early  mom- 
mg  is  the  proper  time  for  coUectinff  them,  when 
thev  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and  will  easily  let  go 
their  hold.  Persons  protected  with  masks  and 
gloves  beat  the  trees,  and  the  flies  fall  upon  a 
unen-doth  spread  to  receive  them.  They  are 
then  deprived  of  life  by  being  exposed  to  the 
steam  cf  hot  vinegar.  This  method  of  destroy- 
ing them  dates  back  to  the  times  of  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny.  When  dry  they  are  carefully  packed. 
If  kept  in  air-tight  vessels^  they  will  retain  their 
pn»>erties  for  many  years ;  but  if  exposed,  they 
will  soon  putrefy,  particularly  if  reduced  to 
powder.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  kept 
whole  until  wanted  for  use.  Being  then  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they 
make  a  valuable  preparation  for  blistering 
plasters^  Oare  is  required  in  its  ^plication,  as 
troublesome  sores,  and  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations are  apt  to  follow  its  use.  Internally 
administered,  the  medicine  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
principally  upon  the  urinary  and  genital  organs; 
its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  as  it  acts  in 
large  doses  as  a  powerful  and  highly  irritating 
poison. 

OANTHABIDIN',  a  principle  derived  from 
the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  cantharides  in- 
sect. It  was  discovered  in  1810  by  Bobiquet. 
When  the  strong  solution  is  set  aside,  the  can- 
tharidin  separates  in  crystals  like  plates  of 
mica  or  spermaceti.  These  are  volatilized  by 
heat  and  pass  off  in  white  vwpors,  which  con- 
dense in  adcular  crystals.  Being  soluble  in 
ether,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  blistering 
papen,  and  the  prindple  being  extracted,  the 
flies  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  genu- 
ine article. 

OANTIOLES.  or  Bong  or  Solomon  (Shif' 
hcu^vrim  in  Heorew,  the  <urfui  r»¥  acrfurrw  of 
the  Septuagint,  the  Cantieum  Canticorum 
of  the  Vulgate),  the  4th  book  of  the  Hagi- 
ographa,  and  the  1st  of  the  so-called  Megilloui, 
has  Its  name  of  Song  of  Songs  from  the  superior 
beau^  of  its  language  and  poetry.  In  a  num- 
ber of  dialogues  and  soliloqmes^  written  in  most 
harmonious  verses,  it  gives  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  tender,  chaste,  and  fEuthfm  love,  as 
well  as  of  the  beauty  of  two  lovers  betrothed, 
or  bride  and  bridegroom;  of  rural  scenes 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  HermoiL 
among  the  hills  and  vineyards  of  Engedi,  and 
in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Thirza :  and  of 
love  itself,  sweeter  than  wine,  more  nragrant 
than  ointments,  which  cannot  be  bought  nor 
quenched  by  waters,  nor  drowned  by  floods.  It 
is  ascribed  to  Solomon,  whose  palaces,  gardens, 
chariots,  horses,  guards,  and  wives  are  men- 
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tloned,  enhancing  by  the  contrast,  the  charms  of 
calni  rural  life,  fml  of  song,  innocence,  and  love. 
In  regard  to  its  form,  its  plot,  and  the  order  of 
its  parts,  as  well  as  to  its  subject,  it  has  been 
yanooslj  classified  by  andent  and  modem 
writers;  byOrigeiL  in  the  preface  to  his  com- 
ments, as  an  epithaUuninm  in  the  form  of  a  dra- 
ma, which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lowth  and  Mi- 
chaelis ;  by  Bossaet  as  a  regular  pastoral  drama 
of  7  acts,  giving  the  scenes  of  7  days,  of  which 
the  last  is  the  Sabbath ;  by  others  as  a  collection 
of  songs  or  idyls.  Dr.  Adam  Olarke  regards  it 
as  a  poem  wi  generia^  composed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  marriage  gnests.  Its  canonioity 
has  also  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  it  seems 
to  haye  been  in  question  with  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  lOshna.  Theodore  of  Mopsaestiad, 
the  friend  of  St.  Ohrysostom,  attacked  it  most 
vehemently  with  arguments  derived  from  the 
erotic  character  of  the  book,  and  was  severely 
condemned  for  his  attacks.  Origen,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  10  books  of  oonunents  on 
the  Canticles,  containing  no  less  than  20,000 
verses,  and  his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its 
most  prominent  defenders,  supported  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  book  is  contained  in  all 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Septuagint,  of  Symmachus  the 
Jew,  and  of  Aquila,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  most 
ancient  catalogues  of  the  church,  commenoinff 
with  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  lived 
in  the  2d  century,  though  not  ei^ressly  by 
Josephus.  Modem  criticism  has  also  queBtionea 
the  authorship  of  King  Solomon,  and  several 
Aramaic  words^  the  yod  in  the  word  David,  and 
the  abbreviation  of  the  relative  atiher^  &C.,  have 
been  quoted  as  evidences  agunst  the  generally 
accepted  antiquity  of  the  book,  though  none  of 
these  is  conclusive.  But  no  subject  has  excited 
more  and  livelier  controversies,  or  has  been  a 
source  of  more  leamed  and  contradictory  dis- 
quisition and  somtiny,  than  the  question  of  the 
hteral  or  allegoric  and  mystic  sense  of  the 
book.  Many  modem  critics  both  among  Jews 
and  Christians,  not  unsupported  by  the  opinions 
of  ancient  ana  grave  authorities,  contend  fbr 
the  literal  sense.  They  also  widely  differ  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  object  of  the 
book.  These  writers  account  for  its  reception 
into  the  canon  on  the  ground  of  its  praise  of 
fidthfullove,  of  coigugal  affection,  and  the  chas- 
tity of  monogamy,  or  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  collectors.  The  more  ancient  opinion,  oh  the 
other  hand,  which  is  alone  re^irded  as  ortho- 
dox in  both  church  and  synagogue,  defends  the 
allegorical,  religious,  and  sacred  character  of  the 
songs.  Thus,  on  the  one  side  the  subject  is  the 
love  of  a  shepherd,  of  ayouthful  king,  dec.,  and  the 
beloved  is  a  shepherdess,  an  Ethiopian  princess, 
or,  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  wife  of  Solomon ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  love  appears  as  a  spiritual  affection,  as  the 
love  of  the  Gk)d  of  Israel  for  his  chosen  but 
abandoned  people,  according  to  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrast,  the  rabbis,  and  even  Luther ;  of  Christ 
fbr  the  church,  between  the  soul  of  the  believer 


and  Christ,  or  as  the  connection  between  fbe 
divine  and  human  nature,  aooorcliDg  toTieis 
current  in  the  church.  Aben  Ezra,  a  Jewish 
philosopher  of  the  12th  century,  finds  in  ik 
book  the  hopes  of  redemption  for  oppressed 
Israel ;  Eeiser,  the  restori^on  of  the  yLum 
law  by  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra ;  Hog,  an  attempt 
made  in  the  time  of  Hezeldah  to  reunite  the 
renmant  of  the  10  tribes  to  Judah;  othen, 
the  love  of  wisdom;  the  alchemiata,  even  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Dr.  Einck- 
baum,  of  Cracow,  brings  the  book  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  finds  in  it  the  last  ontbraik  of 
Jewish  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  and  in 
the  harai  bather  the  mountains  of  ]3e&ar,  so 
herocially  defended  by  Bar-Ookeba.  Beade 
the  authors  above  mentioned,  who  have  written 
upon  the  Canticles,  the  names  of  Erasmus^ 
Le  Clero,  Rosenmnller,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Robinson,  and  Stuart,  mnst  be 
mentioned,  as  well  as  those  of  Mendelssohn  sod 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Gk)od,  who  have  published  admi- 
rable translations.  Of  those  of  Jerome  only 
one  is  extant. 

CANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the  di^ 
trict  in  Britain  which  nearly  corresponded  to 
the  present  county  of  Kent.  The  mbabitants 
(Oantii)  were  spoken  of  by  OaBsar  as  being  the 
most  civilized  of  the  native  British  tribes. 

CANTO  FERMO  (It  firm  song),  a  term 
n>plied  in  ancient  church  muao  to  the  simple 
ohants  or  melodies  sung  without  accompui- 
ment,  or  only  harmonised  with  octaves.  la 
such  compositions  the  notes  are  of  the  same 
length,  and  the  structure  of  the  muac  is  of  the 
rimplest  kind.  After  the  invention  of  conn- 
terpoint,  the  melody  was  harmoniMd  with  more 
skill  and  effect,  and  to  such  improved  sp«»«8 
of  vocal  composition  the  name  of  canto  fig^ 
rato,  or  figured  singing,  was  givwi,  to  distin- 
guish it  irom  the  canto  ferma, 

CANTON,  a  town  of  Canton  township,  aM 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Stark  co.,  Ohio.  It  w 
beautifully  situated  on  an  excellent  niill-sbe«Q 
called  Nimishillen  oreek,  in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  wheat-growing  district  in  the  state;  m 
since  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania raflroad  from  Pittsburg  to  this  place,  m 
1852,  has  increased  wonderfully  in  siae  and  ffli- 
portance.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  art 
found  in  the  vicmity.  In  1852,  the  town  m- 
tained  8  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  fectones^  » 
gun-barrel  factories,  a  bank,  an  academy,  ana 
4  newspaper  offices.  Pop.  in  1868  estimated 
at  from  8,000  to  4,000. 
'  CANTON, acity  of  Chhia(lat28'»rN>?^' 
118»  14'  E.),the  chief  emporium  of  the  empn^ 
and  snperor  in  population  and  wealth  to^ 
other  native  Asiatic  commercial  dty.  I"^*^ 
to  tiie  value  of  its  trade,  itranks  in  theEastnm 
to  Calcutta.  It  was,  till  1842,  tiie  sole  entrepot 
of  European  commerce  witii  China,  and  its  com- 
mercial distinction  has  been  attributed  mamij 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  this  intepoourse, 
but  a  careful  study  of  its  position  and  r^ 
sources,  and  of  the  enterprise  of  its  people,  *« 
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lead  to  a  different  oAidiisioii.  It  isthe  diief 
entrepot  of  the  oommeroe  of  OhiDa  with  Japan, 
Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago.  The  Cantonese  are  the 
principal  fiumers  of  sngar  estates  and  mines  in 
Siam,  and  throngh  their  ingenuity  and  energy 
tiie  iron  ore  found  so  ahandantly  in  that  coan- 
tiy  has  been  rendered  available;  they  are  the 
manufaotorers  and  traders  of  Cochin  China, 
andin  Jara,  Somatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other 
great  islands  of  the  eastern  seas,  we  find  the 
CMnese,  foar-fifths  of  whom  are  from  Canton, 
engaged  as  <Mef  directors  of  coffee  cnltnre,  sole 
miners  of  tin,  the  onltivators  of  spices,  the 
chief  peddlers  among  the  eemi-ciyiUzed  people 
of  the  interior^  and  we  leading  bankers  of  the 
Eoropean  dties;  they  are  also  the  principal 
carriers  of  Uie  inter-insnlar  and  coastwise  trade. 
This  was  as  much  the  case  8  centuries  ago  as  it 
is  at  this  day.  Barbosa  saw  in  1611  the  great 
mart  of  Malaoca  crowded  with  their  junks, 
laden  with  silks,  porcelain,  saltpetre,  iron, 
pearls,  toys,  and  incense ;  taking  in  return  pep- 
per, coral,  cotton,  opium,  and  yarious  drugs  and 
gmns.  like  great  junk  fleet,  compoaed  of 
Teasels  ranging  from  600  to  1,000  tons  burden, 
which  lies  opposite  the  European  hongs  at 
Canton,  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the 
city  than  the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at 
Whampoa.  The  junk  fleet  bears  annual!/ 
80,000  emigrants  to  Asiatic  continental  and  in- 
sokr  port&  There  are  several  Canton  corre- 
spondents at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Bangkok, 
each  worth  from  $3,000,000  to  $12,000,000. 
When  we  regard  the  position  of  Canton,  we 
find  that,  tJiough  more  remote  from  the  sea 
than  its  northern  commercial  rivals,  Shang- 
hai, Ningpo,  and  Foo-choo,  it  ia  very  favorably 
sitoated  to  take  advantage  of  the  monsoons 
that  waft  its  Junks  to  the  ports  of  S.  E.  Asia. 
Its  position  K>r  internal  trade  is  also  highly 
favorable,  ntuated  upon  the  Choo-kiang  or 
Pearl  river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pe- 
kiang  and  Ynh-kiang.  The  river  Pe  flowing 
N^  and  the  Yuh.  or  western  stream,  with 
their  confluents,  wnich  have  deep  waters  and  a 
gentle  current,  are  navigable  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Quang- 
Me  and  Quang-tong,  of  which  latter  Canton  is 
Uie  ci^ital,  and  derives  its  name,  through  Eu- 
ropean corruption  of  the  language,  from  this 
province,  although  its  proper  native  name  is 
Uong-choo-foo,  or  the  *' Pearl  City  of  Com- 
merce." The  products  of  the  rich  valley 
boonded  by  the  Mey-ling,  Tung^ling,  Ya-shan, 
and  Lo-feo-fihan  ranges  of  mountains,  area 
150,000  sq.  m.,  pop.  60,000,000,  have  no  other 
market  bot  Canton,  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Shanghai  as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the 
^odncts  of  the  Yang^tse  valley  and  popmous 
Po-yang  lake  basin  were  brought  down  the 
San  river  to  Kanngan:  thence  by  portage 
through  a  paas  in  the  Mey-ling  mountains,  24 
m^  to  Nann-hning,  a  considerable  town  at  the 
head  of  nayigation  of  the  Pe,  and  thence  down 
to  Canton.    The  natural  water  ways  of  the 


rich  yalley  which  forms  the  background  of  Can- 
ton are  tapped  at  innumerable  points  by  arti- 
flcial  conduits,  forming  a  net-work  of  irrigation 
and  water  coramnnicatiozi,  far  surpassing  any 
thing  of  similar  character  in  any  other  country. 
The  aspect  of  the  landscape,  beheld  from  the 
fortificationB  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque.  Far  away  among  the  beau- 
tiful verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plain,  yon 
behold  the  gilded  masts  of  junks  ^ding  in 
all  directions,  intermingled  with  the  pointed 
roo&  of  villages  and  the  spires  of  pagodas. 
This  beauty  of  distant  Chinese  scenery  does  not 
appear  in  the  i^proach  to  Canton,  and  the 
traveller  who  for  the  first  time  passes  through 
the  great  delta  or  archipelago  below  the  city, 
is  disappointed  by  the  aspect  of  the  elug^^ 
stream,  the  low  mud  banks,  and  the  dead  tree- 
less level  lying  beyond.  Large  foreign  vessels 
must  come  to  anchor  at  Whampoa,  12  m.  below 
the  city,  and  to  this  point  they  are  guided  by 
the  fiEtmous  9  story  pagoda  of  Whampoa.  From 
thence  you  proceed  to  the  city  in  a  sampan, 
or  **  dollar  boat"  Tthe  name  derived  from  the 
charge),  passing  uie  Boca  Ti^is,  upon  which 
are  situated  the  Bogue  forts,  which  extend 
their  white  walls  to  the  summits  of  the  hills 
on  Great  Tiger  island.  About  4  m.  from  the 
city  is  anchored  the  ^^boat  town^"  or  the 
40,000  covered  river  boats,  which  are  the  con- 
stant homes  of  the  half  million  of  Tankia,  that 
strange,  amphibious,  pariah  race  of  China,  who 
are  never  permitted  to  enter  into  cities ;  who 
subsist  by  nshing,  and  various  singular  occupa- 
tions, sucii  as  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  ducKS, 
of  puppies,  cats,  and  rats  for  the  epicures  of 
Canton;  and  who  also  recruit  the  piratical 
sampans,  which  infest  the  mouth  of  tne  Can- 
ton river  and  almost  every  portion  of  the  coast. 
The  Tankia  fleet  is  a  home  for  the  city^s  swarm 
of  prostitutes,  and  it  sends  forth  its  painted 
floating  dens  to  visit  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can ships.  Between  this  floating  city  of  out- 
casts and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 
quarter  is  the  anchorage  of  the  great  junks  en- 
gaged in  foreign  Asiatic  trade.  The  foreign  quar- 
ter, with  its  handsome  8  story  edifices,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  low.  dingy,  tent-like 
dwelli^  of  the  Chinese.  This  quarter  com- 
prises about  4  acres  of  ground,  2  of  which,  on 
the  water  side,  are  laid  out  in  walks,  planted 
with  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  an  English  church.  The 
esplanade  immediately  within  the  sea  wall, 
which  is  an  agreeable  promenade  in  the  cool  or 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  is  called  Respon- 
dentia Wal£  and  is  the  chief  resort  for  recrea- 
tion of  the  European  and  American  residents. 
The  inhmd  half  of  the  quarter  is  occupied  by  the 
factories  orhonss  and  residences  of  Europeans, 
whose  flags,  hoisted  daily,  display  8  or  9  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  when  a  respectable 
stranger  arrives  here  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction, he  is  generally  received  and  hospita- 
bly entertained  at  the  mansions  of  the 
merchants,  especially  the  English  and  Ameri- 
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can,  who  hare  generally  oommeroial  and 
dwelling  establishments  at  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong.  For  tiie  accommodation  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate European  stranger  there  are  a  couple  of 
hotels,  conducted  on  semi-European  princi- 
ples; that  is,  Chinese  in  service,  chamber  accom- 
modation, and  filth,  and  European  in  diet;  but 
to  the  curious  and  hardy  traveller,  the  hotel  of 
Acowo  affords  a  £ur  better  opportunity  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
citj  than  a  residence  at  one  of  the  princely 
hongs.  Though  the  Cantonese  have  been  repre- 
sented as  being  of  all  Chinese  the  most  hostile 
to  strangers,  yet  it  has  been  the  experience 
of  seversJ  intelligent  travellers,  that  a  courteous 
and  cheerful  deportment  has  always  secured 
immunity  from  insult  in  visiting  portions  of  the 
city  distant  from  the  foreign  quarter ;  and  even 
rambles  with  ladies  in  company  have  been  ex- 
tended without  molestation  through  the  coun- 
try, around  the  fortifications  of  the  walled  city 
proper.  The  walls  are  30  feet  high,  15  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  toward  the  top, 
built  of  oblong  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  1  to 
2  feet  in  length  and  thickness,  though  some 
portions  are  partially  of  brick.  This  circum- 
vallation  forms  an  enclosure  7  m.  in  extent,  and 
is  entered  on  different  sides  by  12  great  gates ; 
4  of  which  are  called  partition  gates,  being  in 
that  portion  of  the  wall  which  separates  the 
city  proper  from  the  suburbs,  or  portion  ac- 
cessible to  foreigners.  The  walled  city,  as 
viewed  from  a  commanding  height  outside,  is 
little  else  than  a  rusty,  irregnliu*,  concave  plain 
of  tiled  roo&,  comers  of  jutting  angles  and 
horns,  red  flag  posts  in  pairs  before  we  man- 
darins' houses,  and  towering  above  all,  widely 
separated,  2  great  pagodas.  One  of  these  is 
160  feet^  and  the  other  170  feet  high.  There 
are  124  josh  houses,  or  snuill  temples,  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  The  streets,  about  600  in 
number,  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  never 
designed  to  permit  a  European  wheeled  vehicle 
to  pass,  as  tney  barely  afford  a  passage  for  the 
palanquins  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  men,  the  only  means  of  ioonveyance  for  those 
who  are  not  pedestrians.  All  goods  are  trans- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  porters,  who  are 
to  be  found  in  such  Immense  numbers,  and 
offer  their  services  at  such  low  rates^  that  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  ve- 
hicles is  evidently  unnecessary  amid  this  swarm- 
ing population,  which  is  estimated  variously  at 
1,000,000  and  1.500,000,  and,  including  the 
population  of  the  boat  town,  perhaps  exceeds  the 
latter  estimate.  Each  street  is  generally  ap- 
propriated to  some  particular  branch  of  trade 
or  handicraft;  one  is  called  Looking-glass 
street,  another  Curiosity  street^  and  another 
Egg  street,  where  the  singular  spectacle  is  be- 
held of  millions  of  eggs,  chiefly  ducks*  eggs, 
which  are  prepared  for  preservation,  and  form 
an  item  in  the  foreign  Asiatic  trade,  as  weU  as 
in  the  home  consumption.  The  proprietors  of 
the  various  shops  are  noted  for  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  suavity.  "When  not  engaged  within,  they 


are  ever  seen  standing  iafhe  door-ways  of  their 
establishments,  and,  in  an  amusing  jombld 
of  mongrel  English  and  Portugoese,  moet  per- 
tinaciously solicit  the  attention  of  the  paassg 
European.    The  Cantonese  shopke^er  exteods 
a  liberal  hospitality  to  his  customers;  he  al- 
ways has  a  rcureshing  cup  of  tea  to  present,  or 
wine  and  other  refreshments;  and  if  \m  ci- 
vilities and  larseases  fail  to  secure  a  pnrchaser, 
he  parts  with  his  visitor  with  the  same  mifiul* 
ing  politeness  with  which  he  reoeived  him. 
This  disposition  marks  the  Canton  trader  in  all 
parts  of  Asia.     Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Cant<m;  and  fewlai^ 
cities  can  compare  with  it  in  point  of  sslubri^. 
The  innumerable  children  that  enoomber  ^ 
narrow  pathways,  and  crowd  almost  every  citj 
canal  boat,  attest  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
climate.    This  swarming  life  seems  to  flourii^ 
amid  an  astonishing  amount  of  dirt :  the  thoQ* 
sands  of  women  who  wade  in  the  nlthj  riTe^ 
mud  at  low  water,  in  quest  of  various  noUoslB, 
have  each  generally  a  child  suspended  at  th^ 
backs ;  and  tiiis  burden  seems  to  be  an  invari- 
able appendage  of  a  Tankia  woman,  vho,  as 
she  sculls  her  sampan  along,  flaps  from  ade  to 
side  the  head  of  her  comical-looking  lit^e  off- 
spring.   This  teeming  hive  of  the  humsaraoe 
sends  forth  annually  about  40,000  trading  ad- 
venturers and  laboring  coolies  to  different  parts 
of  Asia,  and  of  the  latter  lately  to  Australia, 
California,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  75®  to  90''  F.  be- 
tween June  and  August,  and  50°  to  80"  m  Jan. 
and  Feb.    Snow  fell  in  the  city  in  Feb.  1885, 
hut  had  never  before  been  seen  by  a  hfiog 
inhabitant.    Most  of  the  ram  fialls  in  Hajr  aad 
June,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  daring  a 
rainy  season  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Indian 
peninsula.    The  S.  W.  monsoon  causes  a  dear 
sky,  and.  brings  a  refreshing  and  invigoratiog 
air  from'  Oct  to  Jan.    A  good  deal  of  on- 
healthiness  is  complained  of  in  the  foreign 
quarter,  especially  among  the  ladies;  hat  this 
must  be  attributed  to  their  luxurious  and  heavy 
European  diet,  and  to  the  entire  aheence  « 
suitable   exercise. — The   first  interooorse  of 
Europeans  with  this  city  was  in  1517,  vhen 
Emanuel  of  Portugal  sent  8  ships  of  var  to 
accompany  an  ambassador,  who  went  to  FefiQ 
and  obtained  permission  for  his  government  to 
establish  a  trading  post  near  Canton,  which 
was  ultimately  fixed  at  Macao.    In  1596  the 
En^h  failed  in  an  attempt  to  open  tzade 
there.    In  1684  they  made  another  attempt 
with  a  greater  number  of  ships;  but  the  expe- 
dition was  abortive  through  the  machinatioDS 
of  the  Portuguese.    The  perseverance  of  the 
English  finally  gained  for  Ihem  a  superior  po- 
sition in  the  European  trade  with  Canton,  vhicn 
they  still  maintain.  Their  imports  in  1843,  before 
the  opening  of  other  ports  to  foiwgn  trade,  were 
about  $17,500,000  of  British  mann&ctares,  and 
118,000,000  of  colonial  produce;  witii  export 
valued  at  $19.000£00,  of  which  $15,000,000 
was  of  tea.    The  tJnited  States  rank  next  to 


Qnafe  BriiBin  in  oommeroial  Importsiioe  aft 
GaDton.  The  enterprising  mercliante  of  Salem 
were  pioneers  of  this  trade,  commenced  at 
great  xm  amid  the  dangers  and  yidsaitQdes  of 
the  war  of  the  roYolation ;  and  this  commerce 
in  1855  gave  employment  to  90,000  tons  of 
ahipping,  takingto  Oanton  $2,760,000  of  Ameri- 
caa  mannfactorea  and  produce,  diieflj  coarse 
ootton  fiibrics,  lead,  and  ginseng,  and  retm*ning 
with  $11,000,000  of  Ohinese  products,  of  which 
$7,000,000  was  of  tea.— On  Maj  20, 1841,  the 
Britiah,  fiuHng  to  obtain  redress  for  certain 
grievaiioes^  captured  the  forts  which  command 
the  city,  and  compelled  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of 
£6,000,000  to  save  it  from  bombardment.  In 
1847  the  British  again  took  possession  of  the 
oater  fortificationa  of  Oanton.  Again  in  combi- 
nation  with  tho  Prench,  they  commenced  hos- 
tilities, Kov.  1857,  against  the  city,  which  they 
oaptiued  without  much  loss,  Dec.  29, 1857.  Aa 
allied  ganison  stall  (Sept  1858)  occupies  the  city. 

CANTON,  John,  an  English  savant,  bom  at 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  in  1718,  died  March 
22,  1772.  Havinff  pursued  the  study  of  sci- 
ence with  80  mudi  diligence  as  to  interest  in 
bis  behalf  many  persons  of  eminence,  he  enter- 
ed as  an  assistazil^  for  the  term  of  5  years,  the 
school  in  Spital  Eonare,  London,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  succeeded  to  the  master- 
ship, in  the  disohaige  of  the  duties  of  which 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1745,  the  dis- 
covwy  of  the  Licyden  vial  turned  the  attention 
of  Canton  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which 
he  made  several  viduable  discoveries,  almost 
amoltaneoualy  ^th  Franklin.  He  was  the  first 
person  in  En^and  who  verified  Franklin's  hy- 
pothesis of  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity 
and  Ughtning.  In  1750  he  submitted  a  paper 
to  the  royal  society  on  the  method -devised  by 
himself  of  constructing  artificial  magnets.  This 
paper  procured  him  an  election  to  a  member- 
ship of  tlie  sooiety,  and  an  award  of  a  gold 
medal  A  paper  on  the  possible  elevation  of 
sockets,  one  on  the  phenomena  of  ahootdng 
Stan,  anothw  on  the  electrical  prop«rtie8  of  the 
tourmaline,  and  another  on  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  witii  appended  observations  for  one  year, 
sod  styi  anotli^r  on  the  eompressibilify  of  water 
with  details  of  experiments,  followed  esoh 
other  in  quick  soccession.  This  last-mentioned 
paper  l»xnight  him,  in  1765.  a  second  medal 
wm  the  royal  aodety.  The  last  paper  Oanton 
erer  submitted  to  the  society,  was  to  prove  that 
the  luminousness  of  the  sea  arises  ^om  the 
patrefiustion  of  its  animal  substances. 

OANTON  EIYEB  (Ohinese  Ohoo-himg^  or 
Pearl  river),  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang,  a 
river  of  Ohina.  It  ia  na^gable  inland  a  distance 
of  over  800  m.,  flowing  through  the  provinces 
(tf  Qnong-tong  and  Soang-see.  Opposite  tJie 
city  of  Oanton,  and  for  some  distance  below,  it 
19  filled  with  small  ialanda^  planted  with  rice 
u^  defended  bj  a  number  of  forts.  It  is  here 
cmwded  with  shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit veeselfl  of  1,000  tons  burden.  The  ships 
of  fweign  nations,  however,  always  discharge 
voiii  IV,— 25 
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and  reoeiTe  their  cargoes  at  Whampoa,  a  place 
12  m.  lower.  At  a  point  about  40  m.  below 
Oanton  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Boca  Tigris. 
OAKTU,  Obsabs,  an  Italian  historian,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  bom  in  Brisia  Sept.  5, 1805, 
educated  at  Sondrio  in  the  v  altellina,  where 
he  taught  bellee-lettres  at  a  youthful  age,  re- 
fiided  afterward  in  Oomo,  and  next  at  lOlan 
until  1848.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  entitled 
BagioncmmU  stdia  Storia  Lambarda  nel  Seeolo 
XVIL  (*' Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lom- 
bardy  in  the  17th  Oentmr^O^  ^^o,  Milan,  ap- 
peared in  a  second  edition  in  1842-*44^  and  con- 
tained liberal  ideas  that  brought  upon  the 
author  the  animadversion  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, which  condemned  hhn  to  a  year's 
imprisomnent.  During  his  confinement  he 
composed  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Ma/f 
herUaPmUrla  r^orence,  1845),  which  has  be- 
come very  popular.  His  great  work,  on  which 
his  ropiutation  will  chiefiy  rest,  Storia  Uhiom^ 
Mle  (Universal  History),  appeared  first. in 
1887,  at  Turin.  It  has  been  since  revised 
and  reprinted  at  Palermo  and  Naples,  and 
translated  into  German.  A  French  tranaU- 
lion  by  Arouz  and  Lopardi,  was  publi^ed  in 
Paris  in  1848.  The  greatest  proof  of  its  merit 
and  success,  however,  are  8  large  editions  pub- 
lished in  Turin ;  the  last  edition,  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  author,  reaching  85  vola  12mo« 
The  work  i9  divided  into  the  narrative,  followed 
by  volumes  of  documentary  histcny,  and  va- 
rious illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  con- 
cludes with  tables  and  appendices  giving  a  re- 
8um6  of  the  whole  work.  The  style  is  firedi 
and  vigorous,  and  yet,  after  the  manner  of  h!a 
countermen,  elegant  and  sustained*  Oantu  haa 
been  a  man  of  great  industry  and  dose  appli- 
cation, for  although  he  uses  the  works  of  otherS| 
he  is  still  unhackneyed  and  free  from  indtation. 
This  great  history  is  a  monument  honorable  to 
him  and  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a  critical  m\ni^ 
and  is  fully  up  to  the  time  in  which  he  nvesi 
and  in  his  Judgments  on  literary  and  political 
characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  as  weUas  independ- 
ent The  great  learnmg  of  Oantu  is  not  the  only 
trait  that  distinguishes  him  as  an  original  char- 
acter among  many  of  his  countrymen  less  pro- 
found, yet  better  known  than  he  to  the  Englidi 
and  American  public  He  is  a  friend  indeed  of 
liberty,  and  has  suffered  as  we  have  seen  in  her 
cause,  yet  he  ia  a  devoted  admirer  and  practical 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
church.  All  these  traits  combined  give  a  ne- 
culiar  character  to  his  history,  and  render 
it  both  interesting  and  important  His  religioua 
Ijrrics  are  fonnd  in  all  popular  collections  of  that 
land  of  poetry,  and  are  much  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen.  Other  works,  for  which  he  has  ao* 

3ubred  general  esteem,  are :  Poflrnano  Italiano. 
^aeti  Italumi  OinUemporcmei^  maggtori  e  minm 
S"ItaiianPama8su8,OontemporaryItalianPoet8^ 
b^oT  and  Minor,  Ak}."),  Paris,  1848 ;  Storia  di 
Owno  ("History  ofOomo"),  Milan,  1847:  AlgiatK 
0  la  Leqa  Lomharda  C^Algiso,  or  the  Lombwd 
League^^  Milan,  1846 ;  LMwngi<mmii  (" Ju« 
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renile  Beadings^^,  4  vols.,  published  about 
tbe  same  time,  a  work  devotea  to  popular  edu- 
cation, which  has  been  translated  into  several 
langnages,  and  has  passed  through  more  than 
80  editions ;  StoHa  deUa  Letteratwra  ItdUana 
("  History  of  Italian  Literature  ").  Finally,  one 
of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  Storia  degli 
vUimi  Cento  ulnmC*  History  of  the  last  Hundred 
Tears*^.  It  was  published  first  at  Florence, 
1851,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Am6d6e 
Ben^  (Paris,  1858).  It  baa  since  passed 
through  several  editions,  among  which  is  a  re- 
cent and  revised  one  issued  at  Turin.  Oantu  was 
obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  event- 
ful insurrection  of  1848,  as  he  would  have  been 
imprisoned  had  he  remidned  there.  He  has 
since  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  is  devoted 
to  historical  and  philosophical  studies. 

OANTU,  or  Oantubio,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
pop.  6,864.  It  has  had  iron  manufactures  ever 
since  tiie  10th  century,  and  contains  an  andent 
church,  remarkable  for  a  tall  and  slender  belfry, 
used  daring  the  middle  ages  as  a  beacon. 

OANTxKE,  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Scotland, 
forming  the  southern  point  of  the  county  of 
Argyle.  It  is  terminated  by  a  light-house, 
whose  liffht  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  22  m. 

OANIJTE  the  great,  Knud,  or  Khut,  the 
2d  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first 
Danish  king  of  England,  bom  in  the  former 
country  about  995,  died  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Eng- 
land, in  1086.  He  was  the  son  of  Sweyn,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
victorious  campai^  in  England.  Sweyn,  hav- 
ing proclaimed  himself  king  of  England,  died 
in  1014,  before  his  power  was  established  and 
appointed  Canute  his  successor  there.  The  latter 
was  immediately  driven  out  by  Ethelred,  the 
representative  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  fled  with 
60  ships  to  the  court  of  his  brother  Harold, 
king  of  Denmark.  Harold  enabled  him  to  col- 
lect a  large  fleet  in  the  north  to  prosecute  his 
cause  in  England.  He  invaded  that  countnr 
anew  in  1015.  He  fought  many  battles  wiw 
Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Ethelred.  in  1016,  and  was  finally  victorious  at 
the  battle  of  Asdngton.  After  this  battle, 
Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  upon  a  division  of 
the  kingdom.  To  Canute  were  assigned  Mercia 
and  Northumbria,  while  the  Saxon  prince  pre- 
served West  and  East  Anglia.  By  the  death  of 
his  brother  Harold,  he  obtained  the  crown  of 
Denmark  (101 6).  In  the  same  year,  and  but  one 
month  after  the  ratification  of  tne  treaty  of 
partition,  Edmund  died,  and  Canute  becisime 
sole  king  of  Enjp;land  without  further  resistance. 
He  refrained  £om  murdering  the  children  of 
his  late  rival,  and  sent  them  to  his  half  brother, 
Olave,  king  of  Sweden.  He  put  away  his  wife, 
Alfgive,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  espoused  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel- 
red the  Saxon  monarch  (1017),  on  the  condition 
that  their  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  England.  He  made  the  greatest  exertions 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects,  to 
whom  his  Danish  origin  was  no  reoommenda- 


Hon.     He  accordingly  disbsnded  his  Danish 
army,  retaining  only  a  body-goard.  He  endear- 
ored  to  blend  thd  2  races  as  fiar  as  poasdUe, 
and  to  induce  them  to  live  in  harmony  with 
each  other.    He  erected  churches,  and  made 
donations  to  abbeys  and  mcnasterieB  on  the 
scenes  of  former  conflicts  and  maaBaam  In  a 
witenagemote  at  Winchester,  he  compQed  a 
code  of  laws  which  la  still  extant    In  thia  oode 
he  denounced  those  who  kept  up  the  practice 
of  pagan  rites  and  superstitions,  and  forbade 
the  sending  of  Christian  slaves  out  of  the  ooan- 
try  for  sale.    Although  Canute  generallj  re- 
sided in  England,  he  ipade  frequent  mts  to 
Denmark.    He  carried  with  him  <»  these  oc- 
casions an  English  fleet,  En^ish  miasionaries, 
and  English  artisans.    He  promoted  8  En^ 
men  to  the  newly  erected  bishoprics  of  B^ 
Zealand,  and  Fionia.    In  1026  he  waa  attacked 
by  the  kin^  of  Sweden  and  defeated ;  hot  in  the 
night.  Earl  Godwin,  at  the  head  of  the  EngM 
contingent,  surprised  the  Swedish  camp  and  ^ 
persed  the  enemy.    His  absence  from  Denmaik, 
and  the  bestowal  of  so  many  dignities  in  Den- 
mark upon  his  English  subjects,made  him  un- 
popular in  that  kingdom.    To  ^pease  this  dis- 
content, he  left  b^iind  in  Denmark  his  eon 
Hardicanute,  then  aged  10  years,  under  the 
ffuardianship  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulf  (1026). 
In  this  year  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome. 
He  was  well  received  there  by  the  p(^  John, 
and  by  the  emperor  Conrad  IL,  who  gave  np  to 
the  Danish  king  all  the  country  N.  of  the  rirer 
Eider.    From  the  pope  he  obtained  priTileges 
for  the  English  school  established  in  Rome, 
and  an  abatement  of  the  sums  demanded  from 
his  archbishops  for  the  pallium  ;  and  from  tbe 
various  princes,  relief  for  all  English  and  Dan- 
ish pilgrims  and  merchants,  from  all  illegal  tolis 
and  detentions  which  they  had  endured  on  their 
route  to  Borne.    He  returned  from  Rome  to 
Denmark.    In  1028  he  made  an  expedition  into 
Norway,  expelled  Okve,  and  restored  Haco, 
who  swore  allegiance  to  him.    In  1029  here- 
turned  to  England,  and  his  Danish  anhje^ 
proohdmed   Hardicanute   king  of  Denmait 
Canute  immediately  returned  to  Deoinark,  PQ^ 
down  the  revolt,  and  executed  the  trtttor  la. 
In  1081,  Canute  waa  acknowledged  king  of 
Norway,  and  laid   claims  to  the  cro^« 
Sweden.    On  returning  again  to  £n(^d,Ji« 
allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to  share  with  bun 
the  Danish  crown.    His  reign  is  very  importaM 
in   the  constitutional   history   of   Denmark 
Canute   issued  the   first   national  cfii^J^ 
Denmark,  and  published  the  first  written  oooe 
of  Danish  law,  wherein  the  custom  of  pnwe 
vengeance   was  prohibited.     He  raiaed  tne 
dergy  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  a  wP'^vS 
estate  of  the  realm,  and  instituted  the  Thinglitn 
or  royal  guard  of  8,000  men.    Themcml^rsot 
this  body  were  all  men  of  good  family,  and  ncn 
enough  to  equip  themaelvea  at  their  own  ex- 
pense.   From  them  sprang  the  Danish  order  oi 
nobility ;  they  were  tried  only  by  their  pewj 
and  formed  with  the  king  the  highest  oourtoi 
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jnstice.  Oflinite's  last  campftign  was  against 
Ihrnean,  ling  of  Bootland,  respecting  the  pos- 
flesrion  of  Oomberland,  but  before  the  armies 
could  engage  the  2  kings  were  reoonoiled,  and 
ancient  stipulations  oonoeming  the  tenure  of 
Cnmberland  were  renewed  (1088).  Canute 
was  boned  at  Winchester.  By  Emma  he  had 
8  children,  namelj,  Hardicanute  or  Canute 
the  Hard]^  and  a  daughter.  Gunhilda,  mar- 
ried to  Henry,  the  son  or  Oonrad  11^  of 
Germany,  emperor.  By  Alfgive  he  left  2 
sons,  Sweyn  and  Harold.  To  8weyn  was 
given  the  crown  of  Norway ;  Hardicanute  re- 
tained that  of  Denmark,,  and  Harold,  snr- 
named  Harefi>ot,  took  possession  of  that  of 
England.  Canute  is  most  popularly  known, 
not  by  his  extended  mle  and  legislatiye  enact- 
ments, hot  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  mon- 
arch, the  ooortiers,  and  the  disobedient  sea. 

CAIT^AS-BACE  (^fuUffula  valigneria)^  a 
dnck  of  the  family  fiihgulay  or  sea-ducks,  pecu- 
liar to  North  America,  and  celebrated  as  the 
most  ddidons  of  all  water  fowl,  perhaps  of  all 
birds,  without  exception ;  though  on  ihat  point 
SQthorities  and  epicures  differ.  The  sea  and 
its  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  haunts 
of  this  genus.  Sir  John  Richorason  states,  that 
the  fiuigtda  wHisneria,  the  canyas-back,  Jktli- 
pdafmnoj  the  red-head,  and  fuligula  rt^ 
torques^  the  ring^neok,  breed  in  all  parts  of  the 
for  countries,  from  the  60th  parallel  to  their 
most  northern  limits,  and  associate  mtxsh  on  the 
water  with  the  ana^na.  The  male  oanyas- 
back  has  the  region  of  the  bill,  the  top  of  the 
head,  chin,  base  of  the  neck,  and  a^jominff  parts 
dusky  red ;  ddes  of  the  head  and  whole  lenffth 
of  the  neck  deep  diestnut  red ;  lower  neck,  rore 
part  of  breast  and  back,  pitch  black ;  the  rest 
of  the  back  white,  dosely  marked  with  fine 
Dfldolatinff  lines  of  black;  rump  and  upper  tail 
eoverts  blackish;  winp;  ooyerts  gray,  speckled 
with  blackish ;  'primanes  and  secondaries  light 
date  coknr.  TaU* short,  the  feathers  pointed; 
lower  pffft  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white ; 
^ks  the  same -color,  finely  pencilled  with 
dnsky ;  lower  tail  ooyefts  blackisn  brown,  inters 
twined  with  white.  Length  22  inches,  wing  94 
inches.  The  bill  is  blui^  black:  the  feet  and 
legs  are  dark  date  color,  the  indes  fiery  red. 
The  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  less 
brilliantly  and  less  distinctly  colored  than  the 
male.  This  species  is  not  found  iu  any  part  of 
Inrope.  Its  richly  fiayored  fiesh  is  admitted 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus. 
The  canyas-back  duck  retoms  fit>m  its  breed- 
iog  places  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  during  the  winter  extends  its 
visits  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  seacoast  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  unfreqnently  riiot 
ui  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great  South  bay  of 
long  island,  in  Long  island  sound,  on  the  shores 
snd  bays  of  New  Jersey,  at  Squan  beach,  Bame- 
fst,£gg  harbor,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Delaware ;  but,  in  all  these  localities,  it  is  but 
a  common  duck,  in  nowise  superior  to  many 
others^  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  red-head. 


It  is  only  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  about  the 
oonfiuence  of  the  Potomac  and  Gunpowder 
rivers,  where  it  becomes  itself^  the  king  of  all 
wild  fowl.  This  excellence  is  attributable  sole- 
ly to  the  peculiar  food  which  it  finds  in  that 
estuary,  a  plant  commonly  known  as  wild 
celery,  ootanically  as  the  BMtera  wlisneria^  or 
wlimeria  AmericancL  which  is  on  no  account 
to  be  confounded  witn  the  toitera  marinoy  or 
common  eel-n'ass.  This  plant,  of  which  the 
canya»-back  duck  is  so  fond,  that  it  derives 
from  it  its  specific  name  of  «aZisn^ria,  grows  on 
shoals,  where  the  water  is  firom  8  to  0  feet  in 
depth,  which  are  neyer  whoDy  bare.  It  has 
long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades,  and  a  white 
root  somewhat  resemblins  small  celery,  whence 
it  has  its  vulgur  name ;  although  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  l£at  it  has  no  real  connection  what- 
eyer  with  that  plant  This  grass  is,  in  some 
places,  so  thick  as  materially  to  impede  a  boat, 
when  rowed  through  it,  by  the  opposition  it 
offers  to  the  oars.  It  is  on  the  root  alone  of 
this  grass  that  the  canvas-back  feeds.  For 
these  roots  the  canyas-backs  dive  assiduously 
and  continually,  tearing  up  the  grass,  and 
strewing  it  on  &e  surface  of  the  water,  in  long, 
regolar  windrows,  like  hay  from  the  mower's 
scythe.  The  duck  rises  to  the  suriaoe  as  soon 
as  he  has  obtained  the  reward  of  his  labor,  in 
the  shape  of  lus  fayorite  root,  which  he  cannot 
swallow  under  water ;  and,  before  he  has  got 
his  eyes  well  open,  says  Mr.  Wilson—though, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  eloquent  pioneer  of 
American  ornithology,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
whether  so  expert  a  diyer  as  the  canvas-back 
ever  shuts  his  eyes-ris  robbed  of  his  meal  by 
the  impudent  widgeons,  or  bald-pates,  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  which  never  aive,  but, 
being  equally  fond  of  the  root  of  the  edUsneria, 
depend  on  their  adroitness  and  ag^ty  to  rob 
tlie  industrious  canvas-backs.  Gn  &is  account 
the  bald-pates  congr^te  eagerly,  as  &r  as 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  with  the  canvas- 
backs;  who,  howeyer,  live  in  a  constant  state 
of  contention  with  tneir  thievish  neighbors, 
and,  bdng  by  far  the  heayier  and  more  power- 
ful fowl,  easily  beat  off  the  widgeons,  wno  are 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  make  their  approaches 
only  by  stealth  at  conyenient  opportunities. 
With  the  canvas-backs  also  associate  the  red- 
heads, the  scaups,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Chesapeake,  the  black-heads,  and  some  other 
yarieties,  with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of 
amity. — The  excellence  of  the  fiesh  of  the  can- 
yas-backs canses  them  to  be  much  sought  after 
for  the  market,  but  in  the  waters  which  they 
frequent  they  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the 
real  sportsmen,  who  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  haye  obtained  the  control  of  most 
of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  poach- 
ing are  prohibited.  The  canvas-backs  will  not 
fiy,  like  geese  and  many  of  the  species  of  ducks, 
to  decoys ;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on 
the  feeding  fiats,  and  the  sailing  after  the  birds 
on  their  grounds  with  boats,  are  not  permitted 
under  any  droumstanoes^  which  has  preserved 
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ihiu  ftr  this  delioioiiB  fowl  ftom  eztemunatioiu 
The  ordinarr  mode  of  killing  them  is  by  ahootixig 
them  on  the  wing,  from  behind  Bcreena,  or 
blinds,  as  they  are  tenned,  of  reeds,  airaiiged 
on  the  prelecting  points  of  land,  over  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  are  oompelled  to  fly 
in  going  np  and  coming  down  the  Day,  to  and 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  The  velocity  at 
which  they  fly,  as  well  as  the  height  of  tiieir 
oonrse,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  them ; 
and  a  great  allowance  most  be  made  in  taking 
ttfti,  in  order  not  to  shoot  £ftr  behind  the  ob- 
ject, which  will  sorely  be  the  case  if  the  sight 
of  the  gnn  be  laid  directly  on  the  passing  fowL 
Add  to  this,  that  the  feathers  on  the  breast  of 
this  duck,  as  of  many  others  of  the  family,  are 
so  closely  compacted  together,  of  so  thick  and 
elastic  texture,  and  so  matted  by  the  aid  of  the 
oil  from  the  glsnd  in  the  rump  with  which 
the  bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary 
shot,  striking  on  the  breast^  as  the  fowl  comes 
toward  the  shooter,  wiU  make  no  more  im- 
pression than  it  would  on  the  breastplate  of  a 
French  cuirassier.  The  best  and  most  deliberate 
fowlers,  therefore,  when  they  have  time  to 
do  so,  let  the  flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them 
with  the  grain  of  the  feathers.  A  remarkable 
propensity  of  these  birds  is  to  be  attracted^  with 
a  most  slngnlar  and  insatiable  kind  of  cariosity^ 
by  the  appearance  of  any  unusual  sight  on  the 
shores;  and  anything  of  this  nature  will  induce 
them  to  leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim 
in  great  flocks  of  thousandB  together,  perfectly 
fearless,  or  rather  reckless^  to  the  places  where 
men  lie  for  them  in  ambush.  It  is  said  that 
the  scaup,  or  black-head,  can  be  allured  in 
this  manner  more  easily  than  the  canvas-back; 
and  that  the  red-heads  and  widgeons,  when  they 
are  alone,  cannot  be  deceived  at  all,  tliouglL 
when  in  company  with  the  others,  they  will 
fifdl  into  the  same  error,  and  accompany  the 
flocks  to  their  own  destruction.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  tins  habit  to  ensnare  the  unwary 
birds  to  their  ruin,  by  a  system  which  is  called 
toling.  It  is  thus  practised:  A  long  range  of 
screens  is  set  up  abng  the  shore,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water  mark,  behind  which  Hie 
shooters  lie  concealed,  with  small  openings  at 
intervals  to  permit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a 
small  cur-dog,  the  more  like  a  fox  the  letter,  and 
so  also  the  odder  his  appearance  and  the  more 
remarkable  his  color,  who  is  taught  to  run  back 
and  forward  in  firont  of  the  blinds,  pfenning 
all  sorts  of  curious  tricks  and  antics,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  fowl.  80  soon  as  this  ob- 
ject is  attained,  they  will  swim  up  in  a  body 
within  easy  gun-shot;  and  so  totatlv  are  they 
infatuated  and  demented  bv  their  ouiiosity,  that 
BO  long  as  the  shooter  holds  himself  concealed, 
and  the  dog  continues  his  deceptive  gambols^  so 
long  can  the  stupid  birds  be  drawn  up,  to  re- 
ceive volley  after  volley,  until  they  are  deci- 
mated or  destroyed,  perfectly  regardless  of  their 
dead  or  wounded  companions,  through  which 
they  will  continue  to  advance  on  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun.    The  only  thing  neoesaary  to  be  ob- 


served in  this  sort  of  shooting  is  nottoorot. 
shoot  the  flock,  which  a  novice  is  sore  to 
do,  so  deceptive  is  the  effect  of  shooting  oyer 
water.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  oldeBt  sbooi* 
ers  is,  in  takmg  aim,  to  see  the  whole  body  of 
the  nearest  fowl,  in  a  flock  of  hnndroda.  k 
clear  relief  above  the  sight  of  the  gim,  and  uea 
the  duffge  will  fedl  mbo  the  noddle  of  the 
throng.  By  good  sportsmen,  tdliiig^  and  in* 
deed  any  other  way  of  shootang  csnvBs-bicb 
than  on  the  wing,  fh>m  points,  is  held  rig^y 
to  be  rank  poaching.  When  tberivereb^ 
to  freeze,  vast  numtors  of  all  these  vsristiMof 
ducks  congregate  at  the  open  air-hoka,  and 
fearfbl  slaughter  is  made  of  them  in  hard 
weather  at  such  places ;  as  many,  it  ia  aaid,  aa 
88  canvas-backs  having  been  killed  at  a  augk 
discharge  of  a  heavy  gun.  Wounded  canm- 
backs  are  expert  divers,  and  are  extremely  dii* 
cult  to  recover;  wherefore  it  is  usual,  tlwsJt^ 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  good  Newfoondlaod 
retriever. 

OAOUTOHOUO,  India  rubber,  called  by  tba 
South  American  Indians  whuehu,  tiie  cooflNlB 
milky  juice  of  a  number  of  trees  aiid|>laDtB  found 
in  Brazil  Guiana,  Pern,  &a,  and  m  the  Eait 
Indies.  The  poppy  and  lettuce,  and  some  of  the 
euphorbifB,  am>rd  a  dmilar  exudation.  The 
American  tree,  from  which  tins  artioldia  aop- 
plied,  has  becoi  variously  named  by  dlfiforeDt 
naturalists.  It  rathe  jatfif^skutita  dUnDa- 
us,  Hphonia eloMeaot  Persoon, andiS:  eoAtiete 
of  Bchreber  and  Willdeliow.  and  theAaoaa  M- 
ofMnMs  of  Aublet  The  Amatiio  tieea,  wbidi 
fhmish  the  greater  part  of  the  suppliea  from 
theEas^arethe>20tttandfMV0o2i»s20f^to&  ]^ 
former  is  one  of  the  noblest  forest  treea,  Hb  girth 
*  being  sometimes  74  feet  and  its  hdght  lOOfiNt 
In  Assam,  beyond  the  Qanges.  are  found  inex- 
haustible forests  of  it;  but  the  quah^cf  the 
TOoduct  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  American  treei 
The  French  astronomers  sent  to  Peru  in  17w 
were  the  flrst  to  call  attention  to  this  usefoltf- 
tide.  The  tree  was  afterward  diaooTored  by 
Ptismau  in  Oayenne  in  1751.— The  proTinceof 
Para,  S.  of  the  equator,  in  Brazil,  fonaiabeBimr 
mense  quantities  of  this  article  to  oonuneroe. 
The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  morain|L  and  d(D^ 
ing  the  day,  a  gill  of  floid  is  received  in  a^/ 
cup  placed  at  each  indsion  in  the  trunk.  1^ 
is  turned  when  full  into  a  jar;  and  is  ready 
at  once  to  be  poured  over  any  pattem  of  clay} 
or  a  wooden  last  covered  with  day,  the  foni^ 
of  whidi  it  takes  as  successive  laym  arethoa 
applied.  In  a  similar  manner  <)f^^^_^ 
made  by  accretion  of  grease  around  a  vi^ 
As  these  layers  are  applied,  their  ^^^^b^!?* 
hardening  are  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  amoke 

and  heat  of  a  fire,  and  thus  the  snbstanoe  ao- 
quires  its  ordinary  black  color.  Dried  l^tbe 
sun  alone,  it  \b  white  within,  and  yeHow- 
brown  without ;  when  pure^  it  is  nearly  coloneaL 
Oomplete  drying  requires  several  days'  expoenre 
to  the  sun;  dui&g  this  time  the  substance^ 
soft  enough  to  recdve  impressions  from  a  abcc, 
and  is  thus  ornamented  by  vanoos  dtfigB^ 
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ThexMtbietooD^ot  it  upon  balls  of  olayin  the 
fenn  ci  botdee  and  Tanona  fanciful  fipu^  in 
which  shapes  it  is  often  exported.  They  also 
make  it  into  tabea,  which  tiiej  use  for  torohea. 
The  elay  mooldoeer  which  the  bottles  are  f6mi- 
ed,  bdog  broken  np,  is  extracted  through  the 
open  neuc  Fnm  the  custom  among  tibe  na- 
tiTes  <tf  presenting  their  guests  with  one  of 
these  bottles  tonished  wim  a  hollow  stem,  to 
be  used  as  a  syringe  after  meals  for  sqairting 
water  into  the  month,  the  Portuguese  gave  the 
name  of  minffat  or  syringe  to  the  gum  and  al- 
so to  the  tree  which  produces  it.    The  moulded 

to  keep  them  from  touching  each  otiber.  as  for  a 
long  time  thejr  oontinne  stid^.  Beside  great 
qoantities  of  this  substance  winch  leares  Para  in 
oliher  forma,  the  exportation  of  shoes  alone  haa 
amounted  bit  yeara  past  to  about  800,000 
man  annoallT.  (^  Braml  and  the  Braalians." 
bjEMder  and  Fletdher,  p.  658.)— It  is  not  only 
prepared  in  various  moulded  forms,  as  bottles, 
tojs  remsenting  animal  rudely  shaped  shoes, 
and  in  sat  cakes  also  for  exportation,  but  a  meth- 
od has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Lee  Norris^  of  New 
York,  f#  preserving  the  Juice,  as  it  comes  from 
the  tree,  snd  shkMiing  tms  in  a]jr>tigfat  Teesek 
of  tin  or  gUms.  Tlieliqnor  is  first  filtered  and 
nixed  and  well  ahaken  with  about  ^  of  its 
weij^  of  strong  ammonia.  On  being  poured 
oat  iqwn  any  smooth  surfiioe,  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  TO""  to  lOO""  P.,  the  ammonia, 
which  preseryed  it  firam  the  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the 
gmn  in  the  form  of  the  oqfect  winch  holds  it. 
Ithas  in  this  stote  a  pure  white  appearance. 
The  jnice  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  of  the  thickness 
of  cream,  of  a  sonrish  odor,  and  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.013.  Tbe  pure  caontchouc,  which  sepa- 
ntesfromit,  ricdng  like  coagulated  albnmento 
the  surface,  as  the  mixture  of  the  Juice  with 
water  is  heated,  has  the  specific  gravity  of 
only  0.985.  This  being  skimmed  off  bke  cream, 
asit  forma,  is  foond  to  constitute  about  82  per 
eeatb  of  the  Juice.  It  may  also  be  predpiti^ 
bysaltorhydroohlorieacid.  On  bdng  pressed 
between  folds  of  doth  and  dried,  it  becomes 
tnaaparent  It  swells  by  long-continned  ex- 
posure to  boiling  water,  but  regains  its  form  af- 
ter being  remored  some  time.  Alcohol  does 
not  diflsdve  it,  but  precipitates  it  from  its  solu- 
tion in  ether.  Oil  of  turpentine^  coal  naphtha, 
and  bensde  are  among  its  best  solyents,  as  also 
the  liquid  hydrocarbon,  called  caoutchoudn,  ob- 
tamed  by  distilling  the  crude  caoutchouc  The 
weak  acida  and  alkaline  solutions  haye  no  effect 
^iponit  On  evaporating  its  solution,  the  sub- 
stance is  recovered  in  some  instances  daatic  and 
dry  as  before,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
'  \  whidi  possesaes  the  properties  of  the 
1  Juice;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhesive, 
ostateu  By  some  of  the  English  anthor- 
itiee  its  solution  in  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  4  02.  of  gam  to  1}  lb.  of  oil  is  recommended 
IS  an  excellent  yamiah  for  making  leather  wa- 
tv-tight;  but  Boothatates  that  itis  notsduUe 


in  linseed  oil,  nor  in  the  oik  of  layender,  doves, 
and  cinnamon, — At  the  temperature  of  about 
248**  F.,  caoutohonc  mdts  and  remains  in  a 
sticky  condition,  unless  long  exposed  to  the  air 
in  ti^  layers.  It  readily  inflames  and  bums 
with  much  smoke.  Its  ekstidty  is  yeiy  re- 
markable ;  and  when  a  piece  of  it  is  stretched, 
heat  and  eleotridty  are  eyolved.  If  a  piece  is  kept 
distended  for  S  or  8  weeks,  its  dasdcity  is  lost; 
exposure  to  temperature  as  low  as  40°  produces 
the  same  effect;  but  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  immediately  restores  it.  This  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  manmacture  of 
elastic  textile  fobrica^  woven  of  the  inelas- 
tic threads,  which  are  afterward  made  elastic 
by  heat  At  600''  it  ia  partially  yolatilised, 
and  the  yapor  when  condensed  is  the  oily  sub- 
stance called  caoutchoudn,  which  has  beien  be- 
fore mentioned  as  a  good  solyent  of  caoutchouc 
—According  to  the  analysis  of  Rrof.  Faraday, 
the  gum  ia  a  by drocarbon  consiBting  of  8  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  whidi  would 
require  the  proportion  of  87.27  of  carbon  and 
12.78  of  hydrogen  in  100  purts.  '  The  numben 
found  by  him  were  respectively  87.2  and  12.8. 
The  Juice,  as  obtained  f^m  the  tree,  gave  in  100 
parts- 
Water  MBtelnliig  a  llttla  frM  add ....  (5tgt 

Caoatohoao. 81.70 

Albomen. 1.90 

Wax.. tmoa 

A  nltrogenised  body  aolable  In  vater.. . .    7.18 
A  Babatanoe  loaolabla  In  water.. S.90 

IOOlOO 

Oaontchouo  was  long  known  before  its  most 
yaluable  qualities  were  appreciated.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley refers  to  it  in  the  preiiEU)e  of  his  work  on 
^  Perspectiye,"  printed  in  1770.  aa  a  substance 
whichnad  Just  been  brought  to  his  notice,  as  ad- 
mirably suited  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks, 
and  as  being  then  sdd  at  the  rate  of  8  shillinfls 
sterling  for  a  cubical  bitof  about  |  an  inch.  It 
was  afterward  applied  to  the  preparation  of  y ar- 
nishes.  The  chemists  soon  fbund  how  well 
adapted  it  was  to  connect  with  flexible  Jdnts 
the  glass  tubes  required  in  their  operations;  a 
thin  sheet  freshly  cut  being  laid  around  the  ends 
of  2  tubes,  andaliehtlypresBed  together,  adhered, 
aa  if  it  were  originally  made  in  thia  <7]indrical 
form ;  or,  as  usually  practised,  the  slip  is  folded 
around  a  single  tuba,  and  the  2  ends  lapped 
upon  eadi  otiMor  being  cut  with  sciseon  instant- 
ly unite :  this  may  then  be  dipped  oyer  other 
tubes.  It  came  tJien  to  be  used  to  render  doths 
water-proof^  and  as  its  properties  and  those  of 
its  compounds  with  sulfur,  for  example,  were 
better  understood,  it  waa  found  to  be  adapted 
to  a  multitude  of  uaea.  Ita  daslidty  and  flexi- 
bility were  qualities  required  in  many  impor- 
tant surgicd  instruments,  aome  of  them  of  tu- 
bular form.  The  elastic  bandsand  threads  found 
numerous  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades; 
by  the  bodcoinder  they  have  been  used  for  se- 
curing the  kayes  of  books,  giving  flexibility 
and  freedom  of  opening  to  the  volumes;  and  for 
a  great  variety  of  aprings  they  have  taken 
the  place  of  sted.    Upon  the  En^bsh  rail- 
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ways  the  elasticity  of  oaontoboao  in  gradaally 
resisting  compressioii,  has  caused  it  to  be 
made  into  bnfren,  which  redaoe  the  jar  oansed 
by  the  railway  carriages  striking  together.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  nsea  in  this  conntry  in  piles 
of  drcnlar  disks  for  the  springs  upon  wMch  uiese 
carriages  rest;  and  a  patent  has  been  granted 
here  for  laying  the  rails  themselves  npon  the 
same  material.  *  By  reason  of  its  density  and 
flexibility,  it  is  snitaUe  for  many  of  the  nses  to 
which  leather  has  been  applied ;  while  its  im- 
pervionsness,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of 
substances  wnich  destroy  leather,  give  it  some 
important  advantages  over  this  material  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  packing  of  me- 
tallic joints  to  render  them  steam-tight  In 
thin  sheets  it  has  been  nsed  for  taking  impressions 
of  engravings.  In  this  form  it  is  an  excellent 
matenal  for  covering  the  months  of  bottles,  and 
for  other  applications  requiring  the  exdnsion  of 
air  and  moisture.  In  a  melted  state  it  makes 
lutes  that  are  of  service  in  chemical  operations; 
and  it  may  also  be  moulded  and  haraened  into 
ornaments  of  intricate  forms.  It  makes  with 
other  ingredients  a  cement,  called  marine  glue, 
which  is  nnsurpassed  in  adhesiveness  when 
applied  to  join  surfaces  of  wood,  and  is  not 
anfected  by  moisture.  Masts  of  vessels  have 
been  so  firmlv  spliced  by  its  varnish,  that  when 
broken,  the  fracture  is  always  found  to  be  in 
the  whole  wood.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
timbers  of  a  ship  might  be  more  strongly  glued 
together  by  it,  than  they  are  held  by  bolts.  To 
make  this  glue^  a  pound  of  small  fragments  of 
caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in  about  4  gallons  of  rec- 
tified coal  tar  naphtha,  the  mixture  being  well 
stirred.  In  10  or  12  days,  when  the  liquid  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  cream,  twice  its 
weight  of  shell-lac  is  added.  It  is  tnen  heated 
in  an  iron  vessel  having  a  discharge  pipe  at  the 
bottom.  As  it  melts  it  is  kept  -wm  stirred,  and 
the  liquid  flowing  out  is  received  upon  slabs^ 
and  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  thm  sheets. 
It  is  applied  after  heating  it  to  248'*  F.,  with  a 
brush,  being  kept  sufficiently  soft  after  spread- 
ing, by  passmg  iron  rollers  of  the  temperature 
of  150^  over  the  surfjace,  as  may  be  necessair, 
until  the  Joining  is  made.  In  England,  blocks 
of  caoutchouc  combined  with  other  substances 
have  been  used  for  paving  stables,  lobbies,  and 
halls.  The  entrance  for  carriages  to  Windsor 
castle  is  thus  paved.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  numerous  other  uses  of  this  valuable 
substance,  alone  or  in  combination,  may  be 
named  machine  belting,  water  pipes  or  hoseu 
baths  and  dishes  for  photograph  and  chemical 
purposes^  coverings  of  telegraph  wire,  boots, 
shoes,  toys,  lifb  preservers,  clothing,  fhmiture 
covers,  travelling  bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pails. 
isc.,  &C.  New  uses  are  constantly  discovered 
for  it,  as  new  properties  are  developed  in  the 
various  chemical  and  mechanical  mooes  of  treat- 
ing the  artidc^For  most  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  now  applied,  it  is  either  uncombined 
with  other  substances,  or  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
snlphoret  of  caoutdiouo,  or  what  is  called  the 


vulcanized  oaontchonc    To  prepare  this  com- 
pound, the  crude  article  is  cut  into  little  pieces 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  from  its  impurities 
and  adulterations  by  a  series  cf  washing  bj 
water,  steam,  and  mechanical  applicatioD&  Bj 
the  English  process,  the  little  pieces  are  ground 
and  torn  witn  iron  teeth  in  a  cylindrical  mill  of 
cast  iron,  which  is  so  small  that  6  lbs.  of  caout- 
chouc make  a  charge.  So  much  heat  is  devebped 
in  this  process,  that  cold  water  introdnced  to 
wash  the  substance  is  soon  made  to  boil  It  is 
then  ground  dry  in  another  mill  fomiahed  with 
chisels,  which  cut  into  the  mass  and  open  a  pas^ 
sace  for  the  escape  of  the  confined  air  and  st^ 
which  burst  out  with  frequent  explosions.  A 
little  quick-lime  is  worked  into  it  in  thisnilL 
In  other  machines  it  is  kneaded  and  compreoed 
in  various  ways,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
balls  thus  treated  are  brought  together  and  pow- 
erfblly  squeezed  by  a  screw  press  in  east  iron 
moulds,  in  which  being  firmly  secured  the  mss 
is  left  for  several  days.    This  process  is  some- 
what modified  in  different  establishments.  la 
some  the  mill  is  not  used,  but  the  cleaned  shieds 
are  rolled  into  sheets,' from  which  threads  and 
thin  sheet  rubber  are  sliced  by  the  flf|)licatioD 
of  suitable  knives  worked  by  machinery  and 
kept  wet.    The  sheets  are  at  once  ready  for  tiie 
purposes  to  which  this  form  vn  applied,  or  by 
machinery  of  great  ingenuity  they  are  cot  into 
long  threads  of  any  desired  degree  of  finenesa 
If  then  required  to  be  joined,  a  dean  obliqneent 
is  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  bo  as  to  ezposo 
a  fresh  surface  upon  each  piece,  and  on  tiidr 
being  brought  together  and  pressed  ^th  the 
fingers,  they  at  once  form  a  perfect  union,  pro- 
vided no  moisture  or  grease  nas  reached  thdr 
surfaces.    As  the  threads  are  reeled  o£^  they 
are   deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  running 
between  the  moistened  fingers  of  a  boy,  who 
presses  them  so  that  they  are  elongated  at  least 
8  times.    After  remainmg  on  the  reels  some 
days,  the  threads  are  wound  npon  bobbins,  and 
are  then  ready  for  weaving  or  braiding.  The 
threads  are  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  a 
pound  of  the 'oaontchonc  making  by  one  ma- 
chine a  thread  8,000  yards  in  length,  which  by 
another  machine  is  divided  into  4,  maldng 
82,000  yards  from  one  pound.  Elastic  braids  are 
made  by  covering  the  caoutchouc  with  threads 
of  silk  or  other  materiaL     In  woven  fab- 
rics,   caoutchouc    threads    make   the  ▼tfPr 
while  the  weft  or  cross  threads  are  of  sulfi 
cotton,  or  linen.     The  stuff  is  made  dasbo 
by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  which  cansesthe 
caoutchouc  to  shrink  and  regBan  its  elasticity. 
Too  great  extension  of  the  articles,  by  which 
the  gum  would  be  stretched  so  as  to  destroy  i» 
elasticity,  is  prevented  by  making  altemwe 
threads  of  the  warp  of  the  same  materiid  as  the 
weft,  so  that  these  shall  receive  the  8*'*^'^. 
the  process  of  Messrs.  Aubert  and  Gerard,  ot 
Grenelle  near  Paris,  a    perfectiy  oylind"^ 
thread  is  obtained  of  any  size  and  length.   W 
caoutchouc  after  being  cleaned  is  converted  into 
a  paste  of  the  oonsistence  of  that  mitde  wiu 
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floor,  by  maoarating  it  12  or  15  hoars  with 
about  twice  its  weight  of  anlpharet  of  carbon, 
to  which  about  5  per  oent.  of  alcohol  ia  added. 
The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  compressing  it 
through  diaphragms  of  wire  gauze  placed  in 
strong  cyUnden^  and  is  then  forced  through  a 
line  of  smiJl  holes  at  the  bottom  of  another  cyl- . 
inder.  The  threads  as  the^  issue  from  these 
holes  are  taken  on  a  web  of  velvet,  from  which 
they  pass  to  another  of  common  cloth,  and  are 
carried  dowly  along  for  600  or  700  feet,  when 
they  have  beoome  dry  and  hard  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  solvent,  and  are  received  each  one 
in  a  little  cnp.  Another  kind  of  thread  is  that 
produced  by  the  vulcanizing  process,  of  which 
an  account  win  be  given  further  on.  These,  re- 
taining their  elasticity,  are  woven  only  as  they 
are  kept  extended  by  weights.  In  their  use 
the  shirred  or  corm^^U^d  fabrics  were  first  pro- 
duced by  the  shrinking  of  the  threads  drawing 
hack  the  surfluses  of  the  cotton  or  other  material 
to  which  they  were  applied. — ^The  water-proof 
fabrics,  known  in  Great  Britain  from  the  name 
of  the  inventor  as  Kackintoshes,  are  made  b  j 
ooatinff  any  doth  on  one  dde  with  a  layer  of 
caoutchouc  varnish ;  or  sometimes  2  strips  of 
doth  thus  coated  are  laid  together  and  com- 
pressed till  they  form  one  body,  with  the  caout- 
chouc interposed  between  the  2parts.  The  dis- 
agreeable odor  which  these  stufs  commonly  re- 
tain, is  left  by  the  coal-naphtha,  turpentine,  or 
other  solvent  employed  to  liquefy  the  caout- 
dioua  Could  the  natural  juice  be  i^>plied,  as 
it  comes  from  the  tree,  and  its  inspissation  take 
place  upon  the  dotn,  the  dissolving  pro- 
cess ana  its  disagreeable  effects  would  be 
avoided.  The  steam  from  heated  aromatic 
extracts,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  their  com- 
bustion when  made  into  pastilles,  as  also  the 
fames  of  sulphur  mingled  with  the  vapors  of 
ammonia  and  aloohoL  have  been  used  with  more 
or  less  success  to  deodorize  these  fabrics.  They 
are  also  sometimes  immersed  in  disinfecting 
fluids  with  the  same  object — ^Vulcanized  caout- 
chouc, which  is  a  combination  of  this  substance 
with  sulphur,  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Oharles 
Goodyear  of  New  York,  to  whom  a  patent  was 
granted  in  February,  1839.  He  afterward 
patented  another  process  by  which  lead  was 
also  introduced,  in  the  form  of  white  lead,  into 
the  mixtora,  the  white  lead  and  sulphur  being 
ground  as  in  preparing  paint,  7  parts  of  the 
former  to  5  of  the  latter,  and  then  mixed  with 
25  parts  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  some  essen- 
tial oil  The  lead  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
oompound  more  compact  and  heavy.  Perhaps 
all  the  peoQiar  chemical  properties,  for  which 
this  material  is  so  remarkable,  are  as  advantage- 
ously obtained  by  the  simpler  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc.  The  oompound  of  sulphur  and 
caoutchouc  is  remarkable  ibr  possessing  a  higher 
degree  of  elasticity  than  caoutchouc  alone,  and 
&r  retaining  this  at  low  temperatures,  even  be- 
low the  fire^ng  point ;  neither  is  this  property 
^tby  the  substance  being  frequently  stretched. 
It  also  bears  a  hi^  do^ree  of  heat  without 


change;  at  a  temperature  above  280^  F.  it  is 
charred,  but  it  will  not  melt,  unless  exposed  to 
flame.  In  its  preparation,  after  the  ingredients 
have  been  weU  incorporated  together,  it  is  heat- 
ed in  dose  vessels  to  nearly  its  charring  point, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  it,  beside  its  more 
perfect  elastidty,  a  power  of  resisting  the  action 
of  the  solvents  which  liquefy  the  natural  pro- 
duct, and  also  to  greatly  increase  its  resistance 
to  the  action  of  adds  and  other  corrosive 
fluids.  Its  adhesiveness  is  lost,  so  that  freshly 
out  surflaces  cannot  be  made  to  unite.  The 
combination  with  sulphur  has  also  been  effected 
bv  exposing  the  rubber  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous fluids,  as  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  and 
the  chloride  ox  sulphur.  An  immersion  for  1  or 
2  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  80  or  40  parte  of  sul* 
phuret  of  carbon  to  1  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  it 
IS  found,  will  serve  to  vulcanize  caoutchouc,  this 
being  subjected  to  the  usual  high  heat.  While 
at  this  temperature,  if  compre^ed  into  moulds, 
as  those  used  in  forming  shoes,  the  form  is  re- 
tained on  cooling.  Magnesia  also  has  been  ap* 
plied  by  Mr.  Gk>odyear,  it  is  said,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  that  degree  of  hardness  to  the 
material,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fancv  boxes,  combs,  canes,  but- 
tons, knife-handles.  &c.,  its  appearance  and  te- 
nadty  being  like  that  of  horn,  but  its  elasticity 
has  ^sappeared.  Sulphur  in  the  proportion  of 
1  part  to  8  of  caoutchouc  is  probably  all  that 
is  essential  to  give  the  hardness,  provided  the 
mixture  be  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  Mgh  tem- 
perature for  a  long  time.  Magnesia  and  some 
other  matters  introduced  have  tihe  effect  to  light- 
en the  diade.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  artides 
buried  in  pulverized  soapstone  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  highly  heated  steam.— In  the  different 
manufactories  of  this  article  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
cesses have  been  introduced,  and  a  high  degree 
of  chemical  drill  and  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has 
been  applied  to  perfect  the  operations.  The 
highest  success,  as  is  shown  bv  the  superior 
reputation  of  the  goods  even  m  the  English 
markets,  has  been  attained  in  the  American 
establishments,  the  credit  of  which  is  duo 
to  the  untiring  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Goodyear.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  U.  8.  imports  and  exports  of  caoutch- 
ouc during  1856  and  1857 : 

Tmt  «BdlBf  JiMfSiBti  pvfod, 
so,  IBM.  18fY. 

Imn.  of  masml  oaontoboae tVfJH  $180,6SS 

«•       immuint       ••         l,(Mfi,67S  882.098 

Total  Imps.  Into  XT.  8.  from  tot- 
•lgnooTmtrl68 $1,148,879       $1,018,648 

Be-«zported  of  tbe  foreign  Import 

of  manii£  oaontohono $18^^879 

Be-exported  of  the  tor.  imp.  ot 

rmvaamat  eaontebouc 180^808  64,481 

Exports  to  foreign  oovntrlee  of 

home-made    caontohooo  shoes 

(686^880  pain) 487,966  881,186* 

Exports    of    other    muralk    of 

caontohooo 666,608  818J88T 

Total  exps.  U.  B.  to  for.  eoontries  $1,888,718  $770,696 
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England  imported  from  fordgn  oonntriea^  fWim 
Jaa  1  to  June  1, 1857, 5,483  owL  of  caoatchouo, 
and  during  the  same  period  of  1858,  0,156  cwt» 

GAPE,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land 
projecting  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore. 

CAPE  AKS,  tlie  8.  K  point  of  the  town  of 
Gloaoester,  Essex  oo.,  Mass.,  the  N.  limit  of 
Massaohnsetts  bay.  The  whole  of  the  rocky 
peninrala  forming  this  part  of  Gloaoester  is  also 
called  Oim  Ann,  indnoing  the  village  of  Sgoam 
in  its  K.  IL  part  This  neninsola  is  a  headland 
of  sienite,  which  forms  low  hills,  over  the  sar« 
liBoe  of  which  the  rock  is  very  generally  ex« 
posed  to  view.  The  lands  are  strewn  wiui  the 
greatest  nrofbsion  of  bowlders,  many  of  great 
size ;  ana  beds  of  pore  white  sand  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  ledges  and  bowlders.  Yaloable 
quarries  of  sienite  for  building  purposes  are 
worked  most  conveniently  for  uiipment.  The 
place  is  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  N.  £• 
storms ;  but  it  offers  a  small,  well-sheltered  har- 
bor among  the  rocks,  where  coasting  vessels 
often  take'refbge.  There  are  on  the  shores 
of  this  harbor  2  fixed  lights,  500  to  600  yards 
apart  and  00  feet  above  fiie  water.  Lat  42^  88^ 
18"  %  long.  70O  W  42"  W.  Distance  ttam 
Boston  81  m.,  N.  E.  by  £. 

CAFE  BABELMAKDEB,  formerly  called 
Jebel-Manhali,  is  a  conical  basaltio  rock,  865 
feet  high,  on  the  N.  iddeof  the  strait  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abys- 
sinia, uniting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Indian  ocean. 

CAPE  BEABN,  a  promontory  of  France,  on 
the  Mediterranean*  On  Mount  B^am,  which 
forms  its  summit,  is  a  first  class  light-house. 

CAPE  BLANCO,  or  Ozfobd^  near  the  6. 
W.  part  of  Oregon  territory,  is  near  the  mouth 
d  Kogue  river  on  the  Paomo  coast 

CAPE  BOEO  (anc.  LOubmum  Proffumtarhm) 
is  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  1  mile  from  Marsa- 
la. It  is  the  point  of  Sicily  nearest  to  andent 
Carthage,  and  at  an  early  period  became  an  im- 
portant naval  station.  Thenaval  victory  of  the 
Bomans  over  the  Carthaginians,which  put  an  end 
to  the  first  Punic  war^was  gained  near  this  point 

CAPE  BOJADOB,  of  western  Africa,  is 
ibrmed  by  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  until  doubled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1488,  had  long  been  the  S.  limit  of  European 
navigation. 

CAPE  BOlir,  or  Bab  Addeb,  a  headland  of 
Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  northern- 
most point  of  Africa. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  British  American  colony 
a  E.  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  lying  be- 
tween kt  45"*  27'  and  4T*  5'  N.,  and  between 
long.  59"*  40'  and  QV  40'  W.;  area  8,120  sq.  m. 
It  IB  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  gut  of 
Canso  and  St  Geom^s  bay.  The  island  con- 
tains some  high  land,  and  the  coast  is  well  in- 
dented with  narbors.  The  Bras  d'Or  is  a  re- 
markable inlet  of  the  sea,  which  ahnost  divides 
the  island  into  2  parts,  and  occupies  a  very 
large  part  of  the  insokur  outline.  It  is  55  m. 
long  and  20  m.  wide,  and  varies  from  70  to 
800  feet  in  depth.    In  it  there  is  an  island 
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called  Boolardrie  island,  which  fxmtaiia  « lisle 
Bras  d^Or.    Beside  these  sea-water  golfii,  tbrn 
are  several  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  ukii 
Granite  is  found  at  the  Bras  d'Or,  gypeomin  Tvi* 
ous  parts.    Coal  in  large  quantities  ezists  in  tiM 
island,  and  upward  of  50,000  tons  iroro  raised 
in  1851.    A  rich  iron  ore  is  also  found,  "nien 
are  about  64,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivatioo, 
producing  cereals  and  root  crops,  widi  butter 
and  cheese.    There  is  a  boundkas  sopplj  of 
salt  and  fresh  water  fish.    The  inhabitutB  m 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  fiaheries ;  tbej  ilio 
oazry  on  domestic  manufactures  of  cloth  ind 
flannels.    The  number  of  vessels  boilt  in  1851 
was  24,  tonnage  2.598,  and  of  boaiB469.  The 
value  of  imports  tnat  year  was  aboat  |160,000, 
and  of  ezp^  $260,000.    Eatrancea,  476  y» 
sels,  tonnage  48,848;    clearances,  STTvenels, 
tonnage  85,570.    The  vessels  employed  in  t)M 
fishery  of  1851  numbered  21,  toimsge  46S, 
with  88  men;  and  the  boats  654,  with  li98 
men.    The  quantities  of  fish  cured  were:  diy- 
fish,    21,456;    salmon,  844  bamls;  M  ^ 
barrels;    mackerel,    9,428    barrels;  herring; 
6,118  barrels;  alewives,  53  barrels;  while  the 
fish  oil  obtained  amounted  tonesrlySSperoeBt 
of  the  quantity  fdmished  by  the  (^er  parte  of 
Nova  Scotia.— The  first  settlement  in  the  iM 
was  made  in  1712,  by  the  French,  who  called  it 
J$le  MovaU,  and  who  oonstmcted  8  years  afte^ 
ward  the  fortification   of  Louisborg^  on  the 
S.  K  coasL    It  was  taken  firom  them  bythe 
British  colonists  of  New  England  in  1745,  and 
is  now  included  within  the  go venanent  of  Kovi 
Scotia,  returns  2  members  totbeNovsSootia 
house  of  assembly,  and  is  divided  into  3  oonnties, 
namely  Cape  Breton.  Victoria,  and  laTeroeo. 
Pop.  of  both  countiea  in  1851, 27,580;  im 
of  whom  are  Roman  CathoUea  8,968  memben 
of  the  Free  church,  8,452  of  the  cfanrch  « 
Scotland,  2,156  of  the  church  of  Eof^d;  the 
Presbyterian  church  <^Nova  Sooda,  106;  Bap- 
tists, 581 ;  Metho^Ms,  685;  XudmendeDtB,  n; 
the  rest  consistinff   of  other  denomiBatioitf) 
with  a  small  spiinUing  of  native  Indians. 

CAPE  C AETHAGE,  a  promontory  of  K. 
Afirica,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Traoea  of  the 
andent  dty  of  Carthage  are  found  near  it 

CAPE  CATOCHE,  a  headland  at  theK.I^ 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatao,  Oenti«l 
America.  Itwasonthisqiotthattbe^paiuw 
first  landed  on  the  American  contioeiit»  <d^ 
Bemal  Dias  tells  us  that  within  6  milea  <tft^ 
cape  they  saw  a  large  town  which  tbejaaw 
Grand  Cairo.  . 

CAPE  CHARLES  is  at  theN.  enti«|oeaf 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  forms  the  S.  extremity  « 
Northampton  CO.,  Va.  N.  E.  of  it,  on  Smith  8 
island,  is  a  light-house  wkh  a  revolving  light 

CAPE  CLARENCE  is  a  headland  at  the  N. 
eztremitv  of  Jones's  sound,  Baffin's  bay.  ^ 
surrounded  by  inaccesnble  mountains  whoee 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  a  headland  of  co.  Oort  fte- 
land,  is  on  an  island  of  1,506  acres^  withahght- 
hoose  on  an  abrupt  cliff  455  ^thig^ 
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OAFE  COAST  CASTLE^  ft  town  and  Ibit  of 
Africa  and  capital  of  the  British  aettlementB  <m 
the  coast  of  Kew  Ghunea ;  pop.  about  10,000, 
The  town  is  regularly  bnilt,  in  a  weli-wooded 
bot  poorly  watered  distriot,  and  has  a  damp,  nn* 
h^mthj  dimate.  It  exports  gold  dost  palm 
oQ,  mdze,  and  tortoise  shelL  Tlie  aettlement 
isgoYemed  by  a  president  of  oonndl  and  sabor- 
dmateofficerB.  The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on 
the  coast,  stands  on  a  granite  roek  prqjeoling 
into  the  sea,  and  has  near  it  2  small  oatposts 
called  Fort  William  and  Fort  Yietoria. 

OAFE  COD,  the  sandy  peninsnlA  making 
the  8.  R  extremity  of  ICassaohnsetta^  and  (ex* 
ceptinff  the  neighboring  islands)  co-extenMve 
with  feimstable  oo.,  already  deseribed.  This 
tongiie  of  land,  oommendng  at  the  line  between 
Flymoiith  and  Bandwioh,  extends  B.  aboat  85 
milcfl^  its  width  beyond  Sandwich  rarely  ex- 
ceedinsr  8  miles.  It  then  bends  to  the  ll •  and 
pduauy  to  the  If.  W.,  extending  abont  80  miles 
nrther.  The  curve  still  oontinnea  aroond  to 
the  W.,  8^  andE.,  enclosing  the  fine  land-locked 
harbor  of  Frovinoetown.  This  latter  portion 
doee  not  STerage  half  the  width  of  the  former, 
and  is  greatly  indented  by  bays,  both  on  the 
oQter  and  inner  aides.  The  northern  extremity 
is  called  Race  Pohit  On  this  there  is  a  revolv- 
ing  light  185  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
lat42«8'40''K.,andlong.70<»U'48"W.  There 
are,  howerer,  manjr  other  fight-houses  npon  the 
cape,  and  the  so-called  Cape  Cod  li^t  is  on  the 
Olay  Founds  (highlands),  200  feet  above  high- 
water  marie,  in  lat  48''  2'  24''  N.,  and  long.  70^ 
i'lrw.  niia  is  a  fixed  light  CapeCodbay 
is  the  body  of  water  indnded  in  the  arm  of  the 
eape  and  opening  into  Massachnsetta  bay  on  the 
N.— Cape  Cod  was  hoovered  May  15, 1602.  by 
Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  of  the  bark  Cfon- 
cord  of  Dartmouth,  in  an  expedilton  of  dis* 
eovery,  made  prindpally  at  the  expense  of 
Henry,  eari  of  Southampton,  firiend  and  patron 
of  Shakespeare.  To  the  «' mighty  headland," 
as  he  called  it,  he  nve  the  name  of  Cape  Cod, 
from  the  quantity  cSr  codfish  taken  off  its  shores. 
His  people  hmded  and  spent  a  day  wandering 
aboa^-4he  first  aothenlacated  virit  of  whites 
npon  the  coast  of  Kassachnsetts.  CaptainGos* 
nold  cmiaed  aroond  outside  the  cape  to  Bns- 
>ard^  bay,  and  lanffins  on  one  of  the  Efizabeth 
islands  spent  some  weeks  exploring  and  takingin 
JB^aafiras,  with  which  he  return^  to  England. 
The  next  year,  1608,  another  English  expemtion, 
emplojing  2  vessels,  1  of  60  and  1  of  26  tons, 
loade  the  same  voyage,  passing  also  along  the 
c^  It  continued  to  be  Imown  to  the  oocasumal 
^ojagers  of  this  period;  but  on  Nov.  0, 1620. 
it  was  especially  xnade  memorable  by  the  arrival 
«  the  Mayflower,  which  brought  to  New 
^ndand  the  first  company  of  permanent 
aattlen,  and  the  next  day  cast  andbor  in  the 
wbor  of  Frovincetown.  Here,  on  the  11th, 
Wore  the  company  disembaricedf  was  drawn 
^  and  signed  oy  the  males  the  since  fiunoos 
eompaot,  by  which  they  became  a  body  pd- 
u^  tatject  **to  such  govenment  and  gov- 


ernors as  shoold  by  oommon  consent  ^  be  chosen. 
At  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitute  of  agri- 
cultural interest  as  it  has  ainoe  become.  The 
pilgrims  fbund  on  the  shores  patches  where  the 
Indiana  had  phmted  com,  and  obtained  supplies 
of  the  grain.  Mention^  too,  is  made  of  tbeir 
bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of  juni- 
per. The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  ia  for  the 
most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand-hills,  covered 
only  here  and  there  with  a  little  beaoh-grass; 
among  them  are  found  numerous  ponds,  by  the 
sides  of  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionally 
obtahied;  and  along  the  shores  are  extensive 
salt-water  marshes.  Toward  the  head  of  the 
oape  pitch-pine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pre- 
dominate. In  Sandwicn  and  Flymouth  is  a  wide 
range  still  occupied  by  the  wild  deer,  the  only 
place  in  ICasBachusetts  in  which  they  have  not 
been  exterminated.  The  oape  is  more  destitute 
of  rooky  fbrmaiions  than  of  trees.  Not  a 
ledge  raises  itself  anywhere  above  the  sand, 
nor  is  one  met  with  by  sinking  wells,  until 
passing  in  a  northerly  direction  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Plymouth.  Bowlders  are  abundanti 
and  often  of  great  size,  particularly  near  the 
head  of  the  cape.  The  depth  of  sand  is  no- 
where known.  About  Frovmcetown  it  is  kept 
in  motion  by  the  winds,  and  its  hills  are  shifting 
dunes.  The  curved  form  of  the  extremity  sug- 
gests the  p<Msibility  of  its  having  been  produced 
bv  the  prevalence  and  preponderance  of  the  N. 
£.  winds,  the  heavv  surf  rolling  up  the  sands 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  winds  moving  them 
^«dually  toward  the  8.W.— Though  a  sandy  dis- 
trict, the  oape  is  no  barren  waste ;  its  numerous 
1»ys  furnish  many  harbors,  and  about  these 
are  pleasant  and  thriving  villages  of  intelligent 
and  enterprising  people.  Their  chief  means  of 
support  are  navigation,  fishing,  and  the  manu- 
fiiotnre  of  salt.  These  towns  are  the  nurseries 
of  seamen,  and  have  fuiniahed  the  masters  of 
many  of  the  best  ships  of  the  American  mer* 
chant  service.  They  belong  to  the  daas  referred 
to  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  address  to  the  house 
of  conunonsin  1774,  aohiss  then  asnow&vorably 
known  In  all  parts  of  the  world:  *^No  sea  that 
is  not  vexed  by  thehr  fisheries;  no  climate  that 
is  not  witness  ca  their  toils.  Neither  the  perse* 
verance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  Francei 
nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
enterprise,  ever  carried  their  most  perilous  mode 
of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  pursued  hj  this  people.'* 

CAPE  COLONY,  or  Cafb  ov  Good  Hops,  a 
oobny  of  Great  Britain  in  the  soutiiemmost  i)or^ 
tion  of  Africa,  between  lat  28""  88'  and  84^51' 
8.,  long,  le""  and  28"*  £.  Area  estimated  bv 
British  anthorities  at  260,000  sq.  m.,  though  it 
does  not  exceed  200,000  according  to  the  best 
Germangeographers.  ItisboondedN.bytheGa- 
riep,  or  Orange  river,  N.  K  and  E  by  the  Eeis- 
kanuna,  Great  Eei,  and  Eraai  <»r  Grey  river, 
8.  E  by  the  Sonthem  ocean,  8.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantie.  Its  greatest  length  firam  the  Oape  pen* 
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insula  to  the  inoath  of  the  Eddcanixna  river 
is  over  600  hl,  its  breadth  over  400  m.  The 
formation  of  the  sorfiaoe  is  that  of  a  terraced 
ooontry  rising  from  the  8.  coast  by  a  series  of 
parallel  chains  of  ragged  and  barren  mountains 
toward  the  broad  table-land  which  extends  from 
the  Orange  river  N.  far  beyond  the  tropic  This 
table-lahd  is  marked  off  to  the  S.  by  a  moontain 
range  sweeping  from  lat  80°  in  a  orescent-like 
form  2"*  SO'  SC,  then  K  and  N.  E^  where  it 
connects  with  the  Amatola  monntains  of  Oaf- 
fraria.    Portions  of  this  range  are  the  Bo|^  veld 

i rye-field),  Nienwveld  (new-field),  and  8neeuw 
snow)  moontainsy  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  flats  lying  back  of  t^ 
girdle  of  monntains  have  a  hard,  clayey  soil, 
without  any  vegetation  except  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Orange  river.  The  2d  terrace  (going 
from  N.  to  S.)  consists  of  the  Boogh  Bc«ge- 
veld^  the  Wann  (or  low)  Bokkeveld,  the  Cold 
Bokkeveld,  and  the  Great  Karroo,  a  sort  of 
table-Lind  or  elevated  banin,  thinly  covered 
with  an  argillaceons  soil,  largely  impregnated 
with  iron  upon  d  snbstratmn  of  rook  or  gravel. 
This  arid  plain,  covering  an  area  of  over  20,000 
sq.  m.,  at  a  medium  height  of  8,000  feet,  is  for 
f  of  the  year  as  hard  as  baked  brick,  and  almost 
without  any  vestiges  of  vegetation.  Only  in 
early  spring,  when  the  rain,  descending  in  tor- 
rents, fills  the  otherwise  empty  river  beds  to 
overnowinfl^  plants  appear  with  surprising 
rapidity.  The  W.  descent  of  the  2d  terrace  is 
formed  by  the  Elamis  andTulbagh  chain,  which 
begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  river,  in 
wild  and  craggy  isolated  rocks  of  most  singular 
forms,  which,  coming  more  closely  together  as 
the  range  sweeps  to  the  £.,  at  last  unite  in  the 
compact  mass  of  the  Karroo.  The  S.  descent  is 
formed  by  the  Zwartebeige  (Black  mountidns) 
running  nearly  400  m.  from  W.  to  £.,  and  by  a 
parallel  chain  running  (under  the  names  of 
zwellendam,  Uteniqua,  and  Zitzikamma  moun- 
tains) from  Worcester  S.  £.  to  Zwellendam, 
thence  £.  about  200  m.  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  river.  The  average  height  of  these 
ranges  is  4^000  feet;  their  greatest  elevation^ 
6,600  feet  The  8d  or  lowest  terrace  is  the 
coast  district,  the  8.  W.  comer  of  which  is  filled 
by  the  rugged  and  precipitoua  Table  mountain 
(8,682  feet),  while  the  Hottentot  Holland,  or 
Drakenstem  range,  radiating  near  Worcester 
from  the  Tulbagh  and  the  Zwellendam  chains, 
sweeps  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  £.  coast, 
terminating  in  Cape  Hanglip.  Between  this 
range  and  the  Oape  peninsula  or  Table  moun- 
tains, there  extends  a  broad  sandy  plaiu,  the 
Cape  fiats,  from  which  it  would  appear  probable 
that  in  former  times  the  peninsula  was  surround- 
ed by  the  sea.  The  mountains  belong  to  the 
sandstone  formation,  resting  upon  a  basis  of 
granite.  Where  the  granite  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  gives  rise 
to  many  streams  of  water,  but  otherwise  aridity 
prevails.-— Rivers  are  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  are  navigable.    The  more  important 


flowing  into  tiie  sea  on  the  S.  ooaat  m  tbe 
Breede  (Broad)  river,  the  Ganritz  or  ErysDi, 
the  Ghimtoos,  tibe  Sunday,  the  Bnshma&^a,  the 
Great  Fish,  and  the  Keiskamma  riven;  od  the 
W.  coast  the  Great  Bera  river,  and  the  Olifiut 
or  £lephant  river.  The  Orange  river  ^^aooverod 
in  1777  by  Capt  Gordon,  and  named  in  honor  of 
the  dynasty  of  Orange),  having  a  length  of  1,300 
m.,  an  average  width  of  1  m.,  and  daring  the 
rahiy  season  a  depth  of  60  feet,  flows  throogh 
the  larger  part  <i  southern  Africa  from  Kto 
W. ;  but  only  on  its  upper  coarse  is  it  reached 
by  the  eolonv.  The  Great  Fish  river  (tlie  Bm 
Jmfante  of  the  Portuguese)  rises  about  950  m. 
from  its  month.  But  nearly  all  the  riven  in 
the  colony  have  the  eharacteristios  of  wOd  ia- 
rents,  drying  up  almost  entirely  at  time^  or 
leaving  only  shallow  pools  of  brackish  water, 
and  again  swelling  to  a  formidable  height,  fill- 
ing their  courses,  which  have  more  resemblanoa 
to  deep  ravines  than  river  beds,  to  their  ntnuMt 
o^>acitv.  In  consequence  of  tnese  deep  beds, 
most  of  the  rivers  are  not  even  scutable  fiv  the 
purpose  of  irrigation. — ^The  coast  is  indented  I7 
several  bays,  viz.:  Table  bay.  False  bay,  Mo6k1 
bay,  Algoa  bay,  and  Waterloo  bay.  Thesoatb- 
em  coast  is  fbll  of  reefis^  and  a  large  bank 
(Lagullas)  extends  to  lat.  a7''  80^  &,  rende^ 
ing  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerooB.- 
Two-fifths  of  the  soU  of  the  colony  tmA 
of  arid  ridffes  and  sandy  phdus ;  of  the  re- 
mainder, a  laxge  portion  anords  exoeOent  p» 
ture  for  horses  and  oattie,  but  is  unfit  ibr 
agriculturalpurposea  on  account  of  the  want  of 
irrigation.  TneS.W.  districts  are  tiiemort  fertile, 
producing  grain  and  wine  in  abundance;  exten- 
sive forests  cover  the  8.  slope  of  the  Uteniqu 

and  7At9i\ttanin^  mnnn^ift^na^  nnt  ths  interior  01 

the  country  is  not  inviting.  It  consistB  of  the 
roughest  mountain  scenery,  barren  and  parched 
plains,  valleys  without  trees  or  water-connefl) 
the  very  picture  of  dreariness  and  desolati^ 
forming  a  remarkable  oontraat  to  the  beautim 
scenery  of  Natal  and  OafEbiria.  Bnttiiefledrav- 
backs  are  in  some  degree  balanced  by  the  moe( 
salubrious  climate  to  be  found  in  the  ▼oni 
For  those  whose  health  has  been  shattered  b; 
the  dimate  of  India  a  reeidence  at  the  0^)^ 
an  almost  unfrdling  cure.  During  the  sanuner 
(Sept.  to  April),  tiie  temperature  varies  fron 
TO""  to  QO"*  P.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  steadily 
oooled  by  S.£.  winds.  The  eztremeaof  t^ 
perature  in  the  winter  or  rainy  season  tz«^ 
and  eo''.  The  mean  of  the  year  is  05'.  Ihe 
deficiency  and  irregularity  of  rains  in  the  t^ 
raced  plidnsof  the  interior  is  oneof  thegreateft 
impediments  to  agriculture.  In  some  tractS)  bw^ 
dering  upon  the  Great  Karroo,  there  hiabeea 
no  rain  during  8  years,  but  when  it  does  oome 
it  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  the  txjm» 
streams  to  extraordinary  magnitude.— The  oolo- 
ny  is  not  very  rich  in  mineral  producta.  Baff 
abounds  near  Algoa  bay  and  Sebastian's  baj; 
copper  ore  has  been  worked  within  the  last  o 
or  8  years  with  considerable  success;  iron  ore 
and  coal  have  also  been  found;  galena  iatne 
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district  of  T]|jten]iiwe;  manganefle  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Albuiy.  Lime  is  prepared  in  large 
qnaiitities  from  fossil  shells,  of  which  extensive 
beds  have  been  found  in  tne  district  of  Ujten- 
hage.— Hie  yegetation  of  the  Cape  colony  is 
eztraordiDary  in  richness  and  variety.  It  is 
vhoUy  different  from  that  of  tropioal  Africa, 
sod  more  similar  to  that  of  Australia,  though 
the  gnm  tree,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  Australian  flora,  is  wanting  at  the  Gape. 
Bolboas  phmts  and  heaths  ^w  in  beantiM 
varietieB,  also  proteaeea^  reiUaDee^  and  eunhor^ 
hia.  Timber  is  scarce.  Of  indigenous  fruits 
there  are  few ;  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  intro- 
duced from  Europe  are  grown  in  abundance.-— 
The  £uma  comprises  a  great  variety  of  wild 
animals,  snoh  as  the  elenhant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, lion,  leopuro,  hyena,  Jackal,  zebra, 
qnagga,  masked  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  rac- 
coon, squirrel;  but  most  of  these  have  become 
nirein  the  tbiddy  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
Only  on  the  immense  table-land  back  of  the  8d 
moontain  range  the  antelope,  elk,  springbok, 
and  elephant  stOl  roam  in  herds  of  incredible 
numbers.  Tet  even  there  hunting  Is  very  dif- 
ficult The  On>e  buffalo  (boi  Oaffer\  a  power- 
M  and  untamable  animal,  has  disappeared  from 
the  plains,  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountaiiis.  Ostriches  abound  on  the 
Great  Karroo.  Large  herds  of  elephants  are 
fouid  in  NataL  As  both  sexes  of  them  have 
tusks  of  extraordinary  size,  they  are  eagerly 
hnnted  by  the  settlers.  The  hippopotamus  is 
also  bunted  on  account  of  his  tusks,  which  are 
e^en  higher  in  price  than  those  of  elephants. 
Of  domestio  animals  only  sheep  and  dogs  are 
indigenous.  Horses,  asse&  mules,  goats,  and 
c&ttle  have  been  introduced  frt>m  Europe.  Be- 
nde  many  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  the  country 
produces  pelicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  ibis,  snipe, 

«  partridges,  in  numerous  varieties.  Fish 
kinds  abound  on  the  coast  and  near 
the  months  of  the  rivers.— The  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  colony  was,  in  1866,  stated  to  be 
270,000.  Of  this  number  about  120,000  were 
persons  of  color,  and  150,000  whites.  The 
^ored  population  consists  of  Hottentots  or 
Qoaeqnaes,  Gaffres  or  Fingoes  (a  nickname 
nieanmg  poor  people,  given  to  them  by  their 
former  adversaries,  the  Zulu  OafiEires),  negroes, 
and  Malays,  the  cescendants  of  Malay  ^ves 
utroduced  m  former  times  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Hottentots  are  a  weak  race,  of  small  stature 
(Uas  than  6  feet),  a  yellow-brownish  complexion, 
and  repulsive  features,  confirmmg  by  their  ap- 
pearance the  opinions  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists 
that  they  are  only  a  connecting  link  between 
Dttn  and  monkey.  Those  living  in  the  colony 
^ve  learned  to  discontinue  many  of  the  most 
mthy  and  disgusting  habits  of  their  savage 
brethren,  but  are  la^,  shiftless,  and.intemper- 
^  Since,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tney 
hare  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
^^  their  number  has  rapidly  dhninished. 
'Hm  Hottentot  half-breeds  are  more  industrious 
The  negroes,  mostly  descend- 


ants of  former  slaves  or  rescued  from  the  slave- 
traders  by  the  British  cruisers,  are  perhaps  still 
more  vicious  than  the  Hottentots.  They  abhor 
steady  labor,  and  prefer  to  sustain  a  vagabond 
life  bv  pilferiuff.  The  Malays  are  industrious, 
aldlfnl,  and  thnving,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
passionate  vindictive,  and  violent  They  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  religion.  A  cross  of  the 
Dutch  and  Malays,  generally  named  Africanders, 
are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  forms  of  their 
women.  The  Fingoes,  about  25,000  in  number, 
formerly  inhabited  the  country  S.  W.  of  Port 
Natal,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  power- 
ful Zulu  tribe.  They  are  rapidly  advancing  in 
civilization.  Amonff  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  the  Dutch  element  largely  predom* 
inates.  While  the  British  for  the  greatest  part 
live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  merchants,  shop* 
keepers,  military  and  civil  officers,  d^c,  the  large 
m%joritv  of  the  flirmers  are  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutdi  colonists.  These  Boers,  as  they 
are  called,  have  preserved  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  their  Dutch  ancestors ;  they  are  a 
sturdy,  cool-tempered,  steady,  and  energetic 
race;  thrifhr,  industrious,  and  of  good  moral 
character.  The  tenacity  with  which  they  duns 
to  their  customs^  their  local  institutions,  ana 
their  national  character,  long  rendered  them 
objects  of  the  strong  antipathy  of  the  British,  an 
antipathy  heartily  reciprocated  by  them.  But 
within  the  last  decade  the  mutual  hatred  and 
distrust  have  been  greatiy  diminished.  Those 
Boers  who  live  at  the  outposts  of  civilization  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  savages,  are,  how- 
ever, naturally  in  some  degree  savages  them- 
selves. The  Soersare  generally  well  educated, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  among  them  who 
cannot  read  and  write  the  Dutch  language. 
They  are  also  pious  and  strict  observers  of  all 
religious  customs.  Most  of  the  men  are  tall  and 
herculean  in  appearance ;  of  the  young  women 
many  are  distinguished  for  a  sort  of  migestio 
beauty ;  but  at  an  advanced  age  both  sexes  in- 
cline to  obesity.  According  to  the  8  principal 
products  of  their  industry  they  are  known  as 
w  ine  Boers,  Oom  Boers,  and  Oattie  Boers.  The 
Wine  Boers  are  the  wealthiest.  Agriculture  is 
still  in  a  very  primitive  state,  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  apply  skilfhl  and  complicated  implements 
on  account  of  the  difficult  of  having  them 
repaired  or  replaced.  The  Cfattle  Boers  are  the 
least  educated  and  worst  mannered  of  the  whole 
class. — According  to  Herodotus,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by 
Phoenician  navigators  as  early  as  '610  B.  0. 
It  was  2,006  years  later  when  the  Portuguese 
Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  it.  On  Nov.  20, 
1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  cape  and 
pursued  his  course  to  India.  But  the  Portu- 
guese did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  Cape 
country.  It  was  not  before  A.  D.  1600  that 
the  Dutch  Eaist  India  company  established 
a  colony  there,  in  order  to  raise  provisions  for 
vesseb  going  to  India,  In  1652  Gape  Town  was 
strongly  fortified.  The  colony  pro^ered  ad- 
mirably in  spite  of  continued  hostilitiea  between 
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the  BetdoTB  and  the  nadve  tribes.  An  attack 
of  the  Britidii  daring  the  Amerioan  reyolatlon- 
ary  war  was  repoIsM,  but  in  1796  the  colony 
was  conquered  by  the  British  forces  under  Ad- 
miral Elphinstone  and  G«n.  Olarice.  Though 
restored  to  Holland  in  1808,  it  was  annexed 
once  more  to  Great  Britain  in  1806,  and  finallj 
ceded  by  Holland  in  1814.  The  implication  of 
the  British  colonial  cistern  to  the  Cfape  country, 
the  curtaihnent  of  the  privileges  formeriy  en- 
joyed by  the  settlers,  the  emancipation  of  the 
Hott^tots  in  1820,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  the  British  rulers  to  put  the  savage  native 
tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  settlers,  dift- 
gnsted  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  after  a  protracted 
straggle  of  more  than  80  years  succeeded  in  es- 
taU^ing  3  independent  repablics  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  jcolony.  (beeBosBS.)  Beside 
these  movements  of  the  ^ocns,  the  history  of  the 
Oape  colony  under  British  rule  courists  main- 
ly of  wars  with  theOaf&es.  Five  distinct  wars 
were  carried  on  against  them,  vis. :  1811-12 ; 
1819,  by  which  the  boundary  of  the  colony  was 
extended  to  the  Eeiskamma  river;  1885,  when 
the  country  lying  between  the  Keiskamma  and 
Kei  rivers  was  annexed  to  the  colony,  but  af- 
terward restored ;  1846-^48,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  countiy  between  the  Eeiskamma 
and  Eei  rivers  was  constituted  by  Gov.  Sir 
Harry*Smith  as  a  vassal  state  under  the  name 
of  British  Gaffiraria;  and  1860-'68,  when  a 
formidable  insurrection  of  the  Gaffires,  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  Indian  rebellion  of 
1857,  was  suppressed  with  great  difSoulty  and 
after  many  reverses  of  the  British  arms.  In 
order  to  tranquillize  the  Gaffres  and  to  keep 
them  in  permanent  subjection,  the  British  gov- 
ernment established  in  1856  and  ^57  a  militaiy 
colony  in  British  Gaffinria,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  members  of  the  German  legion,  which 
had  been  orsanized  during  the  oriental  war  by 
Gen.  Stutterheim.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring 
of  1858  one  of  the  most  powerful  Ga£&e  chief- 
tsins,  Hoshesh,  chief  of  tne  Bosutus,  who  num- 
ber iA>out  20,000  warriors  and  had  been  subject- 
ed by  the  British  in  1858,  rose  in  arms  against 
the  Orange  river  republic,  and  it  was  antidpi^ 
ted  that  he  would  also  invade  the  neighbonng 
British  province. — ^Ever  since  the  emimtion  of 
the  Boers  great  discontent  had  prevailed  in  the 
colony  because  of  the  want  of  a  firee  represent- 
ative government.  When,  in  1848,  the  British 
government  proposed  to  send  a  number  of  con- 
victs to  the  Gape,  this  disccmtent  grew  almost 
into  open  rebelnon,  compelling  the  government 
to  desist  ftom  its  puipose.  It  became  evident 
also,  during  the  Gamre  war  of  1850,  that  the 
colonists  were  unwilling  to  sustain  a  govern- 
ment which  denied  them  rights  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonies. 
Having  at  last  become  aware  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  British  government  in  1858  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  colonists,  and  granted 
them  a  constitution  which  fW>m  an  English  point 
of  view  is  very  liberaL  The  colony  is  divided 
into  2  provinces,  the  westem,  comprising  8  di- 


visions (ecuntiesX  and  the  eastern,  omnpriang 
10  divisions.    Tne  western  prorinoe  InclndeB 
the  c^ta],  Gape  Town.  Other  importaat  places 
are  Wynberg,  Gonstantia  (whence  the  ham 
Gonstantia  wine  derives  it  name\  and  Binxm^ 
Town.    The  whole  Gape  peninsnla  (82  n.  long 
6  to  8  m.  broad)  is  hudnded  in  the  weatera  prov- 
ince.->The  eastern  province  is  a  ccmfsntiTelj 
new  country,  having  hardly  been  aetfled  \x§m 
1820,  when  5,000  Scottish  emigrants  vera  sect 
there  by  the  home  government.   The  prindpal 
towns  are  Graham's  Town  and  Pert  EHzabeUi 
Every  'divisi<m  is  presided  over  by  a  dvil 
coDunissioner.  who  acts  aJso  as  reeidentinap 
trate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  poaseanng  slim- 
ited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  ILuiy  divi- 
sions are  subdivided  into  distriotsieaoh  withi 
resident  magistrate  of  its  own.    The  disttidB 
are  again  subdivided  into  feld  ooraetdeB,  i& 
which  the  feld  comets  (meaning  hijdibailiftor 
ohiefconstables)aretheprindpsl<»aoer8.  The 
leg^tive  authority  of  the  colony  is  held  by  tiie 
governor,  who  is  appointed  by  theerovn,  andS 
chambers  called  le^alative  council  and  aflsembly. 
Eight  members  fh>m  the  western  andTfrom  Ik 
eastern  province,  chosen  for  a  t«rm  of  10  yean 
by  the  idiole  body  of  electors  in  each  provinfle, 
upon  ageneral  ticket,  constitute  the ooondl,bQk 
no  one  can  be  elected  who  is  not  in  posBeeaoa 
of  £1,000  worth  of  landed  property  or  £9,000 
worth  of  landed  and  personal  properiytogethff. 
Any  elector  may  give  to  one  canoidate  as  naoy 
votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  ohoseo. 
The  members  of  assembly,  48  in  nnmber^  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  6  years  by  towns  m 
election  districts.    The  qualification  of  eleetore 
Is  the  occupation  of  fixed  property  worth  £»• 
The  governor  may  dissolve  both  houses  or  oriy 
the  assembly.    Hie  queen  may  diaallov  anybu 
assented  to  by  the  governor,  within  2  years « 
its  receipt.— -The  cdonial  government  coatn> 
utes  to  tiie  support  of  dergymen  of  most  of  tbe 
Ghristian  denominations.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  denominations  vas  in 
1854:  Dutch  BdEbrmed  60,000,  churohof  £D|^ 
land  13,000,  Wedevans  10,000,  Roman  Oatbo- 
lies  8,500,  Independents  7,000,  Lutherans  IM 
—Free  schools  are  provided  for  in  every  d»- 
trict    There  are  also  3  colleges  in  the  colo&y. 
—The  industry  of  the  colony  is  inconnderaHe. 
Manufactories  of  soap,  waffons,  hardware,  and 
hats  produce  scarcely  enou^  for  home  oonsnmp- 
tion.    The  internal  oonomerce  is  not  yet  ^^ 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  m«BJJ 
of  conmmnication,  but  the  import  and  eiport 
trade  has  greatiy  increased  under  the  BrrOsH 
rule,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Tmpofte.  Szpoita.  ''?f!5i 

1886 £S41,(n8  £8WB0  tH^ 

1840 T83,4S4  n«,06e  184»4d 

1849 944,585  mjM  SHOg 

1850 1,877,101  68r,9SS  V*^» 

18BS ],a61,69T  yttifiBi  888^ 

1854 98fi^  89Mn 

The  exports  include  also  goods  re^ieported:  tbe 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  exported  m 
1853  was  £783,245.    The  prin^  artidea  tf 
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wool,  wine,  bides  md  flkine,  aloes, 
ivory,  ostrioh  fasthera,  beeswax, 
and  dried  fruits.  Tbe  exports  of  wool  to  Eng- 
land were  21,607  bales  from  Jan.  1  to  July  1, 
1857,  and  28,380  bales  during  the  same  period 
in  1858.  Tbe  total  exports  in  1858  were 
7,864,608  Iba.  The  total  valne  of  exports  from 
the  British  possessions  in  Africa  to  the  U.  8* 
daring  the  year  ending  Jane*  80,  1856,  was 
$463,594;  and  during  the  same  period  ending 
Jone  80,  1867,  $698,275.  The  imports  from 
the  17.  S.  amonnted  in  the  respeotiye  periods  to 
$418,251  and  to  $687,745.  The  revenue  of 
the  cdkmy  baa  risen  from  £180,808  in  1882,  to 
£308^472  in  1853,  while  the  expenditures  in  the 
same  years  were  only  £126,889  and  jB268,lll 
respeotiTetf. 

GAPE  COMOBIN;  the  most  southern  extrem- 
is of  Hindostan,  in  the  native  state  of  Trav- 
anoore^  iat.  8^  5'  N.,  long.  77^  87'  £.,  formmg  a 
drcolar,  low,  sandy  point,  whiob  is  not  disown; 
ible  aborve  the  distanoe  of  12  to  16  m.  fttmi  tbi 
deck  of  a  large  ship.  Eighteen  m.  north  from 
the  cape  is  a  bold,  summit  called  Oomorin  peak, 
the  aouthera  termination  of  the  western  Ghauts, 
which  baa,  from  a  distance,  been  often  taken  for 
the  cape  itselfl  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
cape  Ues  a  rocky  islet,  high  above  water:  and 
about  8  m.  frtmi  this  islet  are  afort  and  a  village, 
a  few  fishermen^s  bouses,  a  church,  and  some 
ancient  temples,  bdng  the  remains  of  the  once 
&moua  town  of  Qape  Oomorin. 

OAFE  DIAMOND  is  the  extremity  of  an  ab- 
rupt promontory  of  Lower  Cbnada,  at  the  iunc- 
tion  of  the  St.  Oiiarles  and  St.  Lawrence  nvers. 
On  the  promontory  stands  the  dtadel  of  Quebec, 
and  on  the  W.  and  nearlv  on  a  level  with  the 
xamparts  lie  the  dains  of  Abraham.  Here  was 
gdned.  in  1755,  tiiie  memorable  victory  by  the 
Sngtish,  under  Wdlfe,  over  the  Eranch,  under 

CAPE  DUCATO,  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa 
Kaura,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.  It  is  identi* 
cal  with  the  ancient  promontory  of  Leucadia, 
commonly  called  tbe  Lover's  Leap.  The  poet- 
ess Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrownherself  from 
the  top  of  this  promontory. 

GAPB  ELIZABETH,  a  headland  projeetibg 
into  Casoo  bay,  between  Portland  harbor  in 
kaine  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  coast  is 
tocky^  made  up  of  ledges  of  talcose  slate,  trav- 
ersed by  dikes  of  trap.  There  are  2  light-bouses 
on  tbA  outer  pdnt,  wnich  stand  800  yards  apart, 
the  li^ta  140  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAPE  ESPIOHEL  (probably  the  anient 
Barbairium  PranknUcrvum)  is  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Portugal,  121  nLS.W«  of  lisbon.  Itrisesab- 
rnptly  from  the  sea,  and  is  crowned  by  a  small 
chapel  and  a  light-house.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
ocdor  en  the  N.  and  reddish  on  the  S.  side. 

CAPE  FABEWELL,  the  &  extremis  of 
droenland,  s  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Davis^s 
Gtraits.  A  strong  current  sets  around  this  cape, 
and  continues  If .  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait. 

CAPE  FARO  (anc.  Fdlonu\  the  K.  E.  ex- 
t^«mi^  of  fficily«    It  is  at  the  narrowest  part 


of  the  strait  of  If esshia,  oppodte  the  rock  of 
ScylhifOnthecoastofOalabria.  The  hill  above 
the  cape  is  fortified. 

OAPE  FEAB,  the  S.  point  of  Smith's  island, 
near  the  mouth  of  Gape  Fear  river,  N.  O.  About 
1  mile  from  the  shore  stands  Bald  Head  light- 
house.   

OAPE  FEAB  BFVER  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  Haw  and  Deep  rivers  at  Haywood, 
Ohatham  co.,  N.  0.  It  flows  S.  E.  and  enters 
the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies 
Smith's  island.  The  water  is  from  10  to  14 
feet  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  nuun  entrance. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  impcnrtant  river 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  state,  and  the  only 
one  in  N.  0.  which  flows  diridctly  into  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Fayetteville, 
120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  by  means  of  dams 
and  locks  a  communication  has  been  opened 
with  the  coalmines  of  Ohatham  co.  At  Averye- 
borough,  the  river  fells  over  the  ledge  which 
separates  the  hilly  from  the  low  region  of  the 
state.  After  this,  it  flows  through  a  flat,  sandy 
district,  partially  covered  with  extensive  f<»est8 
of  pitch' pine.  Its  length,  including  one  of  the 
head  branches,  is  about  800  m. 

OAPE  FBIO  (Port  Cfaba  JMo.  cool  c^>e),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  a  light* 
house.  It  forms  the  terminus  of  a  range  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  the  coast^  and 
consists  of  a  huge  oval  mass  of  granite. 

OAPE  FRO  WABD,  the  southern  extx^mity 
of  S.  America;  lat  Sd^"  58'  42"  S.,  lonff.  71°  18' 
80"  W.  It  is  a  bold  promontory  of  dark  slaty 
rock. 

OAPE  GASPfi,  a  headland  of  Oanada,  and 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Gasp6,  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  1]^y,  which  is  18  m. 
long  and  6  m.  wide,  forms  a  secure  harbor. 
The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  are  extensively 
carried  on  off  its  shores. 

OAPE  GIRABDEAU.  a  county  of  lijssouri; 
pop.  in  1856, 12,849,  of  whom  1,800  were  slaves ; 
area,  875  sq.  m.  It  is  separated  from  Illinois  on 
the  £.  by  the  lOssissippi  river,  and  is  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  the  Whitewater,  and 
by  Apple  creek.  Abundance  of  good  timber  is 
ftnino,  and  the  cypress  espedally  grows  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  sur&ce  is  level, 
and  the  fertile  soil  is  carefully  and  extensively 
cultivated.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
510,780  bushels  of  Indian  com,  52,640  of  wheat, 
and  65,677 (^ oats.  There  were  8^com  and  flour, 
and  9  saw  mills.  2  newspaper  of&ces,  and  10 
churdies.  The  nrst  settlements  were  made  by 
IVench  and  G^man  emigrants,  in  1794.  Oap- 
ital,  Jackson^— Oafb  GiRABDiAtr,  a  post  vil- 
lage of  the  above  county,  has  a  good  landing 
on  the  Ifiadssippi  river,  and  is  the  seat  of  St. 
Vincent's  ooUcffe. 

OAFE   GBlSNEZ  (anc  JUim  Fromonta^ 

the  nearest  point  ^  the  French  coast  to  6reat 

Britain.    It  has  a  revolving  Hgbt  195  feet  high. 

OAPE  GW ADEL,  or  Bas  Koo,  a  peninsula 

of  Beloochistan,  on  the  Indian  ocean.     It  is 
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rixmt  6  m.  wide,  and  aoroaB  its  istihnnu  extendi 
a  rained  wall,  near  which  stand  the  remuna  of 
a  town,  and  a  village  of  huts.  On  each  side  of 
the  ci4>e  is  a  harbor;  that  on  the  W.  side 
affords  good  anchorage. 

CAFE  HATTEjRAa,  the  easternmost  p<^t 
of  N.  C,  a  sandy  insolar  spit^  or  narrow  beach, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  broad  bay, 
called  Famlico  sonnd.  8.  of  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware,  no  land  stretdhea  so  fiir  ont  into  the 
Atlantic  as  Cape  Hatteras.  The  gnlf  stream,  in 
its  E.  and  W.  vibrations,  often  flows  within  20 
m.  of  the  cape,  crowding  coasting  vessels 
bonnd  S^  and  consequently  seeking  to  avoid 
the  K.  R  corrent,  near  to  the  shore.  The  dif- 
ference of  tempextetore  between  the  hot  airs  of 
the  gnlf  and  the  breezes  along  shore  and  from 
the  land  engender  frequent  commotions  in  the 
atmosphere  at  this  place ;  and  no  point  on  the 
coast  is  more  noted  for  its  fr^uent  and  danger- 
ops  storms.  A  light-house  is  kept  li  m.  N.  of 
the  outennost  point. 

CAFE  ^ATTIEN,  or  HiLmEV,  fbrmeriy 
Cape  Fran^^  and  Cape  Henry,  a  sei^rt 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti 
Before  the  Haytien  revolution  broke  out  it  waa 
a  handsome  dty,  and  some  traces  of  its  former 
el€«»nce  still  remain.  It  has  the  safest  harbor 
of  fiay  ti,  tolerably  defended^d  a  fiur  trade  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany.  In  1789  it  had  18,600  inhabitants; 
before  the  earthquake  of  1842  it  had  still  9,000. 
but  in  1851  the  population  had  diminiahea 
to  about  6,000.  In  1864,  the  entrances  and 
clearances  connsted  of  190  foreign  vessels,  ton- 
nage 80,970,  and  of  14  coasting  vessels,  2,267. 

CAFE  HENRY,  on  the  coast  of  Ya.,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  has  a 
fixed  light  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea . 

CAFE  HORN,  also  written  Caps  Hoobn,  is 
a  headland  of  an  island  of  the  Fuegian  ardii- 
pelago.  It  is  a  steep,  bhick  rock,  wim  bare  and 
lofty  sides  and  pointed  summits.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  a  very  dangerous  place  to 
pass,  but  the  difficulties  of  *^  doubling  the  caipe  " 
are  now  far  less  formidable.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  English  navigator,  Sir  fVancia 
Drake,  in  1678,  unless  he  was  antidpated,  as 
is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loaya,  a  Span- 
ish commodore,  in  1626,  although  it  was  first 
doubled  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  Lemaire  and 
Schouten,  in  1646,  the  latter  oi  whom  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  native  city  (Hoom). 

CAFE  ISLAND,  or  Caps  Islahd  Crrr,  on 
Cape  Island,  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  U.  S. 
Duriug  the  summer  months  it  has  daily  steam- 
boat communication  with  FhiladelphiiL  and  the 
migority  of  the  visitors  who  throng  its  hotels 
are  from  that  dty.    Fermanent  pop.  600. 

CAFE  LA  HAGUE  Qn^properly  written 
La  Hogue),  a  headland  of  Normandy,  Fhmce, 
is  opposite  the  island  of  Aldemey,  and  forma 
the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Coten* 
tin,  in  the  English  channel  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  Cape  La  Hogue,  on  the  opposite 


sideofOotentin.  Near  this  latter  pronumtorT 
the  united  En^^ish  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated 
the  Fk«nch,  May  19-22, 1692. 

CAFE  LINGUETTA,  a  headland  of  Eno- 
pean  Turkey,  2,290  feet  in  hei^^t.  It  Ibnns  the 
termination  of  the  Chimara,  or  Acrooenmnun 
monntainsi  and  bounds  the  E.  entraaoe  isto  the 
Adriatic. 

CAFE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  E.  coast  of  N.C^ 
has  a  light  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

CAFE  LOFATHA  is  at  the  &  eztremitycf 
Eamtohatka.  At  the  northern  part  of  the  head- 
land  is  a  mountain,  beiuring  the  same  lumej 
whence  the  land  gradually  slopes  and  oanoin 
until  it  terminates  in  a  low  and  barren  tongoa. 

CAFE  LOFEZ,  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
bight  of  Biafra,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
fbrms  a  large  bav,  14  m.  long,  into  whkh 
empty  several  shallow  rivers  ana  ereeks. 

CAFE  MAY,  a  connty  at  the  S.  eztranityof 
N.  J.;  area 260sq.m.;  pop. in  1866, 6,936.  ItsIL 
boundary  is  formed  by  tne  Atlantic;  DeUviie 
bay  wa^es  its  W.  shore,  and  Tackahoe  creek 
makes  a  part  of  its  N.  border,  the  sorfaoeis 
level  and  the  soil  entirely  alluvial  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  84,016  bnshela  of  In- 
dian com,  16,884  of  wheat,  and  11,027  of  Mti> 
There  were  8  grist  and  12  saw  mills,  19  Qhuches, 
andl,860pupusattendingpublio8Qhool8.  Ontbe 
Atlantic  coast  is  a  beach,  covered  for  the  vidth 
of  from  li  to  2  m.  witti  grass.  ThioDghthe 
numerous  inlets  whioh  divide  this  beach  the 
sea  penetrates  into  the  marshes,  aboat  4  m.  in 
widtb,  and  forms  lagoons  or  salt  water  lakes. 
In  the  N.  part  of  the  county  is  a  similar  inanh. 
Near  DennisviUe  is  a  deposit  of  cedar  timber 
in  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depth.  Erom  the 
growth  of  vegetation  above  it,  it  is  bdiered  to 
be  at  least  2,000  yean  old,  yet  it  is  peifecUj 
sound,  and  a  number  of  persons  are  engaged  m 
digging  it  up  and  converting  it  into  po^  shin- 
gles, £c.  This  county  was  orgaoized  in  1710, 
and  named  in  honor  of  OomeUos  Jaoohee  Ju^ 
a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Patch  wst 
India  company,  who  visited  Delaware  bay  in 
1628.  Capital,  Cape  May  Oourtrhoii8e.-^Art 
Mat,  a  headland  at  the  8.  extremity  of  N.  J** 
at  the  entrance  into  Bebware  bay.  It  has  a 
olves  once  in  8  miontes,  ataa 
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light  which  revolves 
elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  c 
Island. 

CAPE  MOUNT,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  emptT- 
ing  into  the  Atlantic  The  district  of  Cape 
Mount,  with  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  islands,  wjj 
deeded  to  an  English  company  by  the  king  w 
theterritory,  Feb.  28,1841.  .    . 

0 APE  N AU  (anc.  Xfl^attw  l^tw<»<<w««X 
a  headland  of  S.  Italy,  at  tiie  £.  extrenutj  o^ 
Calabria  Ultra,  was  once  the  site  <^  atempw 
dedicated  to  Juno  Ladnia.  Hannibal  is  »^|^ 
have  embarked  here  on  leaving  Italy,  20S  liVA 

OAPE  NEDDOOK,  a  promontory  of  Ham^ 
86  m.  B.  W.  of  Portland,  witii  a  li^t-bonse  » 
Goat  island  near  it^  oontainiog  a  fixed  lights 
feet  above  the  sea.  . 

OAPE  NOONIAGMO,  or  NootuoWi  » 
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the  N.  K  extremity  of  Lawrence  bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  not  fiir  from  the  point  where  it 
gpproaohes  nearest  to  the  Amerioan  continent 

OAPE  NOBTH;  a  celebrated  headland  at  the 
K.  extremity  of  the  ialand  of  ICagerOe,  Nor- 
way, is  the  northemmost  pomt  of  £arope.  It 
oonsiBts  of  a  long  chain  of  precipitona  rocks 
Jotting  out  into  the  sea.  Thev  are  about 
1,200  feet  high,  and  are  crowned  partly  by  a 
kind  of  table-land  and  partly  by  pyramidal 
peaks. 

OAPE  NORTH,  or  Otoo,  Otott,  a  penuisnla 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  New  Zealand,  abont  2 
m.  long,  and  terminating  in  a  blnff  head  flat  at 
the  top. 

OAPE  OF  GK)OD  HOPE,  or  Oapb  Psak,  a 
bold  promontory  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  the  S.  point  of  a  narrow  peninsnla 
82  m.  long;  near  the  &  W.  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  having  the  Atlanno  ocean  on 
the  W.  and  False  bay  on  the  K,  81  m.  S.  of 
Cape  Town.    Lat.  W  22'  S.,  long.  IS^  20'  E. 

OAPE  PnXAR,  a  high  mass  of  rocks,  terw 
mmatbg  in  2  tower-shaped  difb,  at  the  S.  W. 
entrance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  into  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  and  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fa€«o. 

OAPE  PKINOE  OP  WALEa  a  promontory 
on  Behring's  sea,  the  most  N.  W.  point  of 
Korth  America.  It  terminates  in  a  peaked 
mountain,  presenting  a  bold  &oe  to  the  sea,  and 
is  a  dangerons  point  on  account  of  a  shoal  which 
stretches  to  the  K.  £. 

OAPE  RIVER,  or  Yatthks,  called  also,  from 
a  small  town  near  its  sonrccL  Kio  de  Segovia,  is 
ailTer  of  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  Nic- 
aragna  and  the  Mosqnito  territory. .  It  flows 
through  a  fertile  conntry,  and  after  a  conrse  of 
260  or  800  UL,  eaters  the  Oaribbean  sea  at  Oape 
Gradas  a  Dies.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considera* 
ble  distance  from  the  sea.  bat  the  npper  part  of 
its  conrae  is  obsdmcted  by  cataracts  and  shal- 
lows. 

OAPE  ROMAIN,  a  low  and  barren  point  of 
land,  with  a  lightrhonse,  87  m.  N.  E.  of  Charles- 
ton, 8.0. 

OAPE  SABLE,  the  sonthemmost  point  of 
the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  site  of  Fort 
Poinsett. 

OAPE  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  the  easternmost 

r'nt  of  South  America,  on  tne  coast  of  BraziL 
was  seen  by  Rn^n  in  1500,  and  was  the 
first  land  discovered  in  Sonth  America. 

OAPE  ST.  VINCENT  (anc  Pronumtorium 
8aerum\  a  headland  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
PortngaL  Off  this  cape.  Feb.  14,  1797,  an 
English  naval  force,  consisting  of  16  ships  of 
&e  line,  nnder  Admiral  Jarvis,  defeated  a  supe- 
rior Spanish  fleet 

CAPE  SAN  ANTONIO.  L  A  high,  barren, 
aodpredpitona  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Ya- 
l^cta,  I^Mitn.  Ob  its  sommit  are  a  convent, 
a  watch-tower,  and  several  windmUls.  II.  A 
my  and  nearly  perpendicular  promontory,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata^  in  the  terri- 
ioty  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 


OAPE  SAN  BIAS,  a  low  point  of  land, 
about  2  m.  long,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida.  It 
has  a  revolving  light  65  feet  high. 

OAPE  TAIMOOR,  Taimotjb,  Taimub,  or  Tat- 
XOTTB,  a  headland  of  Siberia,  extending  into  the 
Arctic  ocean.  Next  to  Severe  Vostotdhnoi,  it 
is  the  northemmost  promontory  of  Asia. 

CAPE  TINDABO,  a  headland  of  Sicily,  ex- 
tending into  the  gulf  of  Patti.  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  Tyiidaris  are  in  its  neighbor^ 
hood. 

CAPE  TBAFALGAB  (anc  JPronumtorwm 
Jufumu\  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  Cadiz, 
Spain.  It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  battle 
fought  near  it,  Oct  21, 1805,  between  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Nelson,  and  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  English  gained  a 
complete  victory,  though  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander. 

OAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  terri- 
tory in  S.  Africa,  lat.  88°  55'  S..  long.  18°  21' 
£.,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Taole  bay,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  about  82  m.  N.  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  well  laid  out.  There  is  a  fortress  near 
the  town  of  considerable  strength.  Table  bay 
is  capadous,  but  the  andiorage  is  rendered  un- 
certain bv  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
which  roUs  its  fhll  volume  against  the  coast. 
Cape  Town  is  a  station  for  astronomical  obser- 
vations, and  Sir  John  Hersohel  passed  2  years 
at  this  port  for  the  purpose  or  studying  the 
heavens  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  There  is 
a  castle  and  several  batteries  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  and  harbor.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  government  house,  the  colonial 
office,  the  barracks,  the  exchange,  thepost-office, 
the  public  library,  8  Anglican  and  4  English  dis- 
senting churches,  a  Dutch  Beformed  church  ca- 
pable of  holding  2.000  persons,  and  a  handsome 
Boman  Catholic  cnurch«  The  streets  are  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  em- 
bellished with  trees.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
bmlt  of  brick,  faced  with  stucco ;  the  interior  is 
commodious,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  town,  are  decorated  with  architect- 
ural devices,  and  have  in  front  rdsed  platforms 
called  steeps.  There  is  a  capacious  public  walk, 
on  one  side  of  which  are  the  gardens  of  the 
government  house,  and  on  the  other  the  bo- 
tanical garden.  For  imports  and  exports  of 
Cape  Town  see  Cafb  Colokt.  Pop.  about 
25,000. 

CAPE  YEBD,  the  most  westerly  cape  of  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia;  lat.  li**  48'  N.,  long.  17**  84'  W. 
It  was  discovered  in  1445  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Diniz  Fernandez. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS,  a  Portuguese  col- 
ony situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  820  m.  W. 
of  Cape  Verd,  between  hit  14°  45'  and  17^  13' 
N.,  and  long.  22°  45'  and  25°  25'  W ;  area,  about 
1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  86,488.  The  isl- 
ands are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  volcano  stiU 
exists  on  the  ialand  of  Fogo.  The  shores  are 
low,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  high  moun- 
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tainfl.  The  archipelago  consists  of  10  iaiaiids 
and  4  islets.  The  10  islands  are,  SaL  BoaTista, 
Mayo,  Santiago,  Fogo,  Brava,  Grande,  Bomho^ 
Sao  Nicolao,  and  Santa  Lnaa;  the4  ialets  are, 
Branco,  Baso,  Sao  Yioente,  and  Santo  Antonio, 
The  soil  is  dir  bet  fertile.  The  heatof  the  sim 
is  great,  but  the  dimate  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezea  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  mid- 
dle of  Angdst  to  November,  and  is  nnhealthy 
for  Europeans.  There  is  a  great  want  of  water 
and  trees.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  seyeral 
seasons,  and  then  the  distress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  extreme.  In  1832,  after  a  8  years* 
drotiffht,  80,000  people  perished.  All  the  froits 
of  the  S.  of  £nrope  and  the  W.  of  AfHoa 
flonrish  here,  particmarly  oranges,  lemons,  mel- 
ons, and  bananas ;  so  do  rioe,  maize,  wine,  sa- 
ffar,  orohil,  ootton,  and  Frendh  beans.  Oof- 
fee  was  introduced  in  1790.  Indigo  grows 
wUd.  Goats  and  fowls  are  yery  nnmeroos; 
goat-skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export 
Asses  are  reared  and  ei^rted  to  the  West  In- 
dies. The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals are  monkeys  and  bisam  cats;  yenomona 
reptfles  are  unknown;  whales  are  found  in  the 
nei^boring  seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts. 
Salt,  which  is  exported  to  Kculh  America,  is 
manuikctured  on  tnese  islands.  The  total  valua 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  vear 
ending  June  80, 1866,  was  $86,010;  and  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  $58,709.  In 
the  same  period,  endins  June  80,  1857,  the 
yalue  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
$25,905,  and  of  the  imports  $64,508,  the  latter 
amount  comprising  $68,108  of  the  growth,  pro* 
duce.  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
and  $1,895  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu« 
&cture  of  foreign  countries  exported  from  the 
United  States. — ^The  natiyes  are  dodle,  indo- 
lent, and  yery  religions.  The  Eoman  Catho- 
lic ia  the  only  form  of  worship.  There  are 
12  schools  upon  the  islands.  Mulattoes,  a 
cross  between  Portuguese  and  negroes,  form 
the  next  most  numerous  race;  tiie  whites 
constitute  about  A-  part  of  the  population, 
the  sLayes  |.  The  language  is  corrupted  Por- 
tngnese,  which  the  Portuguese  call  lingua 
creaula.  As  the  sea  between  the  continent  and 
the  islands  is  beset  with  haze  and  fogs  during 
the  ffreatest  part  of  the  year  ships  sailing  south- 
ward generally  steer  outside  of  the  Gape  Y erd 
islands.  The  inhabitants  haye  some  commerce 
with  Africa.  The  most  considerable  island  of 
the  group  is  Santiago,  which  is  about  50  m. 
long  and  28  broad  in  its  widest  part  It  has  a 
population  of  about  12,500  inhabitants.  The 
goyemor  resides  at  Porto  Pk*aya,  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  on  this  island,  with  1,200  inhabi- 
tants. The  yolcano  of  Fogo  rises  to  the  height 
of  9,167  feet.  The  islands  were  disooyered  in 
1449  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  uninterrupted 
possession  they  haye  oyer  since  remained.  On 
Jan.  1, 1857,  tiiere  was  a  military  foroe  in  the 
island  of  8,028  men.  The  receipts  of  1857-''58 
are  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  tne  expendituiea 
at  $140,000. 
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OAFE  VUMUJUTT,  a  port  of  entry  of  JeSb' 
son  CO.,  N.  Y.;  pop.  8,044.  It  ib  sitoBted  oo 
the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  terminiis  of  the  Bona 
and  Watertown  raOroad,  and  has  a  Bteamboet 
landing  and  a  ship  yard. 

OAPE  WRATH,  a  promontory  atthe&f. 
extremity  of  Scotland.  ItoonsistBofapyninid 
of  gneiss,  800  feet  high,  and  sarmaonted  bya 
light-house.  The  light  is  400  feet  above  ik 
sea. 

0  APEGE-LATRO,  GnrsEPFB,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate and  statesman,  bom  in  Naples^  Sept  SS, 
1744,  died  Noy.  2, 1886.  He  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  Neapolitan  fanulies,  and  ▼bBaTaj 
young  was  appomted  to  the  arohbiahofric  d 
Tarento,  which  gaye  hun  the  rank  andpriTh 
l^g;es  of  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  KapleB.  Ha 
eooleaastical  adyancementdidnotwithdravbia 
from  philosophical  studies^  and  while  devoUd 
to  his  duties  as  a  priest  of  the  Boman  GatboGo 
church,  he  at  the  same  time  oppoaed  many 
ofthe  claims  of  the  pi^  see.  OneofUsevlj 
writings  upon  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kiagdom 
of  Naples  to  the  court  of  Rome  excited  ooo:' 
nderable  attention.  He  caused  a  greater  com- 
motion  by  his  work  against  the  oeHbacy  d 
priests,  an  institution  which  he  maintained  to 
naye  been  the  princkial  occasion  of  the  Frot»- 
tant  reformation,  ana  to  be  still  the  main  soone 
of  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholic  church,  felt  M^A 
great  number  of  its  opponents.  When  the  leTWO' 
tionaryqarit  began  to  manifest  itself  ialtaly, Gar 

pece-Latro  directed  the  attentionof  QneenOan)- 
tine  to  the  abuses  in  the  goyemmen^  hot  he  vbb 
not  listened  to.  WhenthereyolnticnatleD^ 
broke  out»  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  he  accepted  a  public  office.  Upon  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  C«)eoe-Latro  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  markea  ontasoneor 
the  first  yictims  of  sacrifice.  But  all  paw 
deciding  and  uniting  to  saye  him,  the  gorei^ 
ment  was  forced  to  release  hun,  and  mm 
him  his  liberty  as  an  act  of  royal  demeocy. 
The  prisoner  would  not  take  freedom  on  socli 
terms.  Befosing  fayor,  be  demanded  jjo^^ 
and  the  king  found  TiitnaAlf  obliged  to  soake  Or 
ouses  to  him.  During  the  goyemment  of  JoeepA 
Napoleon  at  Naples  in  lS)8,  Oapeoe-Latro^ 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  contlnned  i&J^ 
position  with  distingnicOied  suooesa  ra^ 
JoachhnMurat  After  the  M  of  this  kioft  the 
prelate  lost  his  archbiahoprio;  he  irithdrov 
from  public  afSaiiB,  and  made  his  honaea^ 
of  reunionfor  persons  of  distingniabed  nxf^ 
wit.  HislastworkwasinimlseoffVedenei^ 
of  Prussia. 

OAPEFIGUE,  BAPrani  HoNORftlUiiK*^* 
French  historian,  bom  InMarseillesin  1801.  He 

was  the  school-mate  of  Thiers  and  Mg'^^^v^ 
1821,  tiie  8  repaired  to  Paris  to  rtn*Jl^»??J 
soon  became  engaged  In  historical  stnditf  ^ 
politics.  O^efij^e  joined  the  royahata,  and  E^ 
came  one  <rf  the  writers  of  the  C«^*^ 
newspaper.  In  1828  he  attracted  some  att^ 
iionhjhiBBSeUdmopSraUofuderarmkf^ 
foUe  en  JSipagne.   The  eameyearhe  pahuAo"^ 
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his  first  hifliorical  book:  Uluai  9ur  Us  imoatwM 
da  ybrmatuU  dang  lei  Gatdei.  From  that  time 
he  porsaed.  with  mifiuliiig  activity,  hiB  two- 
fold task  of  historian  and  journalist.  In  1827 
he  gained  considerable  reputation  hy  his  jETw- 
toire  de  Philippe  Augvste,  whioh  is  still  con- 
sidered his  most  yaluable  performance.  He  has 
doce  been  an  important  contributor  to  seve- 
ral newsp^rs,  most  of  them  in  the  royalist 
interest  He  has  also  published  numerous  his- 
torical works.  *  He  has  thus  treated  the  entire 
aanals  of  France  from  the  10th  century  to  our 
time,  the  whole  forming  a  little  less  itx&u.  100 
volomes,  one-third  of  them  devoted  to  the  last 
75  years.  Although  they  contain  valuable  in* 
formation  and  curious  documents,  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  histories  of  Thiers,  Mig- 
net,  Michdet^  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Guizot. 

GAFEL,  ABrrHUB,  lord,  an  English  royalist 
elected  to  the  long  parliament  m  1640,  died 
March  9, 1649.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Straf- 
ford, and  then  returning  to  the  cause  of  Oharles 
In  raised  and  maintained  a  troop  Ln  his  interest, 
and  fought  against  the  parliamentarians  at 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Colchester.  Oap* 
tured  in  the  last  city,  he  was  condemned  for 
treason,  and  met  his  death  with  firmness.  He 
wrote  "Daily  Observations  or  Meditations, 
Divine,  Moral,  and  Political.'^ — ^His  son,  also 
named  Abthub,  bom  in  1685,  created  earl  of 
Essex  by  Oharles  II.  in  1661,  was  lord  lieutenr 
ant  of  Ireland,  1672-7.  Afterward  involving 
himself  among  the  enemies  of  Ihe  court,  he 
was  arraigned  for  participation  in  the  Bye- 
Hoose  plot,  and  was  found  with  his  throat  cut 
in  the  tower,  July  18,  1688. 

CAPELL,  Edwabd,  a  Shakespearian  com- 
mentator and  critic,  bom  at  Troston,  in  Suffolk, 
England,  in  1718,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24, 
1781.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  he  became  deputy  ini^ector  of  plays, 
an  office  which  left  him  leisure  for  his  Shake- 
spearian studies.  He  published  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  10  vols.  8vo,  1767, 
"Notes  and  Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare,^' 
4to,  1776,  and  the  "School  of  Shakespeare,"  8 
Tols.  4to.  1788,  was  issued  2  years  after  the  au- 
thor's decease.  His  labors  continued  for  more 
than  40  years. 

OAPELLA,  Maboianus  Hinbus  Fbuz.  a 
writer  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  out 
of  whose  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably 
a  native  of  Carthage.  His  principal  work  is  a 
canons  allegorical  medley  in  prose  and  verse, 
composed  in  imitation  of  Yarrows  SatyraMenw- 
J>ea  and  Petronius^  Satyneor^  and  entitled  So^ 
Hf^a  de  NuptiU  PhUologia  et  Merewrii.  It 
consists  of  9  books,  of  which  the  first  2  describe 
the  mmiage  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the 
remaining  7  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Co- 
pernicus is  supposed  to  have  derived  a  hint  of 
htt  system  from  an  assertion  in  one  of  these 
hooks  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about 
the  sun,  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  taken 
^m  Capella  the  modd  of  his  Caiuolatianea 
^hil98ophic€B,  The  best  editions  of  Capella  are 
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those  of  Hugo  Grotius,  Svo,  Leyden,  1699,  and 
Kopp,  4to,  Frankfort,  1886. 

OAPEIIiO,  BuNCA,  grand  duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, bom  in  Venice,  1642,  died  at  Poggio,  Oct 
19, 1687.  In  1668  she  eloped  with  a  banker's 
clerk,  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Buonaventnri.  who, 
barely  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  her  father, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Francesco 
de'  Medici  at  Florence.  Bianca's  beauty  and  ao- 
complishments  fascinated  fVancesco,  and  al- 
though but  recently  married  to  Joanna,  arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  he  caused  the  fair  Venetian 
to  reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband 
to  his  household  as  steward.  In  1670,  when 
the  arrogance  of  Buonaventuri  became  unbear- 
able, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco^ 
who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  Cosmo  I., 
ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.  Bianca  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1676,  which 
however  was  not  her  own,  but  was  procured 
from  a  poor  woman,  and  in  order  to  preclude 
the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  cansed  the 
assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  assisted 
her  in  its  perpetration.  In  1677  Joanna  of 
Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  grand  duke,  and  as 
she  soon  afterward  died,  while  she  was  pregnant 
with  still  another  child,  Francesco  was,  for  a 
moment,  overcome  with  contrition  and  remorse, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  discard  Bianca;  but 
the  cunning  woman  knew  how  to  beguile  her 
lover,  and  in  two  months  he  married  her.  The 
marriage  was  approved  of  by  Philip  H.  of  Spain, 
and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice, 
the  official  marriage  ceremony  taking  place 
in  Oct.  1679.  In  1682  Francesco's  son  by 
Joanna  of  Austria  died,  and  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  seeing  her  supposed  son  adopted 
as  heir  to  the  throne,  Bianca  endeavored  to  re- 
concile herself  with  Francesco's  brother,  the 
cardinal  Fernando  de'  Medici,  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.  In 
Oct.  1687,  the  2  brothers  and  Bianca  met  at 
Poggio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand  duke 
and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  iU  with  the  same 
disease,  of  which  they  both  died.  Bianca  had 
ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  it  was  believed  that  Fernando  had 
J>oisoned  her  with  her  husband ;  but  there  is  no 
udicial  or  historical  evidence  to  support  the 
supposition. 

(jAP£B,the  flower  bud  of  a  low  shrub  (cap^ 
parts  tpiTiosa),  which  grows  on  walls  and  ruins, 
or  on  rocks  and  accumulations  of  rubbish,  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  Ital^  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. 
It  grows  wud  upon  the  walls  of  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Sienna,  and  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  also  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  It  begins  to  flower  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  and  flowers  continuously  untU 
the  commencement  of  winter.  The  buds  are 
picked  everv  morning  before  the  petals  are  ex- 
panded, and  are  put  into  vinegar  as  they  are 
gathered.  They  are  distiibuted  according  to 
their  size  into  cQflerent  vessels  and  prepared  for 
the  market ;  the  youngest  and  the  smallest,  being 
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most  tender,  are  the  first  in  quality ;  and  hence 
the  different  sizes  are  placed  in  separate  vinegar 
jars,  denoting  difference  of  quality  and  value. 
The  stems  of  the  caper  bush  are  trailing  and 
S  or  8  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate, 
veined,  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  The  flowers 
are  white,  large,  and  beioutiful,  with  a  tinge  of 
red.  They  are  divided  into  4  petals,  and  from 
the  centre  of  each  flower  springs  a  long  tassel 
of  deep  lilac  stamens.  The  brilliant  blossoms 
give  a  very  gay  appearance  to  the  plant. 

OAP£BNAmi,  a  city  of  Palestine,  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  memo- 
rable as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesus. 
The  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  to  profit  by  the 
instructions  that  were  given  them  led  to  the  well- 
known  declaration  of  Matt.  xi.  28.  This  ancient 
city  seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
sea  of  Geuesareth ;  but  travellers  have  not  been 
nnauimous  in  pointing  out  its  locality.  A  Ions 
series  of  traditions  identified  it  with  a  ruined 
village,  known  at  present  as  Khan  Hlnyeh,  un- 
til the  17th  century ;  since  then  it  has  generally 
been  fixed  at  Tell  H^,  a  spot  ftarther  K.  on  the 
seacoast.  Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the 
ancient  tradition,  for  reasons  which  he  gives  at 
length  in  his  *^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine 
and  the  A^acent  Regions,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  848- 
858. 

GAPERS,  WnuAM,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, late  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  south,  bom  in  St.  Thomas' 
parish,  S.  0.,  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  at  Anderson,  S. 
0.,  Jan.  29, 1856.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  South  Carolina  college,  and  subse- 
quently the  honorary  degree  of  Vj),  In  1809 
he  was  received  into  the  S.  0.  conference,  filling 
some  of  the  most  important  stations  in  its 
bounds.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  missionary  to 
the  Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travelled 
extensively  throughout  the  state  pleading  the 
cause  of  missions.  The  year  following  he  estab- 
lished a  mission  among  the  Greek  Indians  on 
Flint  river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Gharles- 
ton,  where  he  remained  as  preacher  in  charge 
and  presiding  elder  for  6  years.  For  a  put 
of  this  time  he  edited  the  **'  Wesleyan  Jour- 
nal," which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the 
**Zion*s  Herald,"  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  the  ^  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal "  in 
New  Tork.  In  1885  he  was  elected  professor 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  univer- 
sity of  S.  C,  a  post  which  he  afterward  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  ^  Southern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate." After  remaining  in  the  editordiip  of 
this  paper  5  years,  the  general  conference  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  office  of  general  missionary 
secretary  for  the  south,  the  north  being  assigned 
to  Dr.  Bangs,  and  the  west  to  Dr.  now  Bishop 
Ames.  This  appointment  he  held  until  the  en- 
suing general  conference,  during  which  time  he 
travelled  extensively  over  the  south,  presenting 
the  claims  of  missions  upon  the  attention  of  the 
church.  At  the  first  general  conference  of  the 
M.  E.  church  south  he  was  elected  and  conse- 
crated bishop  (1846),  which  office  he  filled  with 


zeal  and  fidelity  until  his  death.  The  cknrdi 
of  which  he  was  a  member  delighted  to  do  him 
honor,  and  hence  during  his  life  he  oooopied  the 
most  important  and  responsible  pontioos  in  her 
gift.  We  must  not  omit  to  mentioii  that  the 
general  conference  of  1828  chose  him  as  its 
representative  to  the  Wesleyan  conneclaoa  in 
England.  He  exercised  a  commanding  isflneooe 
in  all  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ^  his  own 
denomination. 

CAPET,  the  nickname  of  Huguea,  or  Hugh, 
the  1st  kmg  of  the  8d  French  dynasfy.  C<xi- 
siderable  difference  exists  amon^  the  leaned 
concerning  the  etymology  of  tlus  appellation. 
Pasquier  derives  it  from  a  half  Latin  word 
meaning  head  or  chief;  Du  Cange,  from  duapeti^ 
a  provmcial  word  of  Auvergne,  meamog  a 
jester,  as  Hugh,  during  his  early  yonth,  was 
wont,  by  way  of  Jesting,  to  throw  down  the 
caps  of  his  companions ;  others  from  c^,  > 
large  head  ;  others  from  ehapattu^  a  man  wea> 
ing  a  cope,  a  sacerdotal  cloak.  Indeed,  the  fiist 
Capetians  were  abbots  of  8t  Martin  at  Toois, 
and  King  Robert,  the  son  of  Hugh,  used  to  sing 
at  vespers  arrayed  in  the  sacerdotal  doak;  the 
old  banner  of  the  same  king  was  dmpljaSi 
Martin's  doak. 

CAPETIANS,  the  8d  race  of  French  kings, 
beginning  with  Hugh  Capet.  Thar  origin 
is  usually  traced  back  to  Robert  the  Strong. 
a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent,  who  held  in  &t 
from  Charles  the  Bald  the  county  of  Asm 
and  afterward  the  duchy  of  France.  He 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  straggles  against 
the  Korman  pirates  who  invaded  I^^ 
during  the  9th  century.  Three  of  his  deMend- 
ants,  Eudes,  Robert,  and  Raonl,  aaramed  toe 
title  of  king  in  competition  with  the  Carlom- 
gian-  princes;  but  the  crown  was  not  finnif 
established  in  this  family  unta  the  election  ot 
Hugh  Ci^et  This  appears  to  have  been  a  bnd 
of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Gallo- 
French  population  against  the  desoendaots  of 
Charlemagne,  who  then  depended  on  German 

Srincee.  The  Capetians,  several  of  whom  were 
istinguished  as  able  politicians  or  great  tv- 
riors,  strengthened  their  position  by  ckwe  alli- 
ance with  the  clergy,  and  the  aasistanoe  they  re- 
ceived from  the  communes  or  municipal  atiA 
They  were  14in  number,  and  reigned  from  JS<  to 
1828,  as  follows :  Hugh  Capet,  Robert  the  Pio®, 
Henry  I.,  PhiUp  L,  Louis  YL  the  Fat,  I^^ 
Vn.,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  VOL,  Lows  IX 
or  St.  Louis,  PhUip  HI.  the  Bold,  Philip  ^. 
the  Fair,  Louis  X,  PhUip  V.,  and  Charies  IV. 
From  this  main  stock  issued  several  <^}^ 
branches,  the  most  important  of  «'^^*7 
the  following:  Robert,  the  grandson  of  am 
Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  L  in  lOSS  fmA^ 
the  first  ducal  house  of  Burgundy,  vwcn 
became  extinct  in  1861 ;  Pierre,  the  8th  sonw 
Louis  YL,  married  IsabeUe  de  Oourtenay,  ana 
had  8  descendants  who  reigned  at  Coostan- 
tinople  during  the  18th  oentniy ;  Charles,  couni 
of  Anjou,  the  8th  brother  of  St.  Lonis,,vas^^ 
head  of  the  first  house  of  Aitfou,  which  hew 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples  horn  1264  to  1882. 
The  6th  son  of  the  holy  king,  Rohert,  oonnt  of 
Clermont,  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  sacoeeded  to  the  Erench  throne  in 
1589 ;  while  his  grandson,  Oharles,  the  brother 
of  PMHp  the  Fair,  founded  the  house  of  Yalois, 
which  came  into  possession  of  the  crown  on  the 
fizdnctioa  of  the  direct  Oapetian  line. 

CAPIAS  (Lat  eapio,  to  take)  is  the  name 
of  several  species  of  judicial  writs  in  actions  at 
common  law,  which  command  the  sheriff  or 
other  officer  to  take  a  party  or  property  named. 
The  capiat  ad  retpcndendum^  which  orders  the 
officer  "to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  and 
to  keep  the  same  to  answer"  (ad respondent 
dum\  is  the  writ  ordinarily  referred  to  by  the 
term  capiat  when  used  alone. 

CAPILLARY  ACTION  (Lat.«MnZZt«,ahair), 
a  mamfestatioii  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown 
by  the  moTsment  of  a  fluid  upon  a  solid  sur£aoe 
placed  partly  within  the  fluid.  It  is  called  capU- 
lazy  because  it  is  most  striking  on  the  ininde  of 
very  small  tubes — capillary  (hair-like)  tubes.  K 
the  solid  can  be  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will 
rise  in  the  tube,  or  on  any  surficude,  as  water  on 
glass  or  wood.  If  the  solid  cannot  be  wet  by  the 
Bald,  the  fluid  will  be  depressed  in  the  tube,  as 
qnicksilyer  is  depressed  in  a  glass  tube.  Oapil- 
lary  action  has  been  investigated  with  great 
care,  both  by  experiment  and  calculation,  but 
its  interest  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  practical 
nsra  and  kws  being  obvious.  See  Laplace^s 
MecatUgue  celeste^  vol.  iii. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS^  minute  vessels  in- 
termediate between  the  arteries  and  veins, 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  former  and  the 
radidee  of  the  latter;  they  are  found  in  al- 
most every  tiasne  of  the  anmud  body,  commu- 
nieating  finely  with  each  other,  and  forming 
intricate  networks  or  plexuses,  whose  inter- 
sdces  are  dose  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
or  fonctional  activity  of  the  organs.  Their  walls 
are  composed  of  a  aelicate  membrane,  without 
mnscnlar  fibres,  often  presenting  on  its  external 
sorfaoe  oblong  nucleated  cells.  The  diameter 
Tsries  in  different  animals  according  to  the  size 
of  the  blood  globules ;  in  man  it  is  from  the 
7m  to  ^  rAir  o^  ^^  i^^«  '^^^  dimensions 
sre  not  constant,  but  vary  according  to  disturb- 
ing causes  in  the  general  or  local  circulation. 
The  existence  of  capillaries  too  small  to  admit  a 
blood  (^obule,  and  adapted  only  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  serous  portion  of  uie  blood,  is  not 
><hmtted  by  the  best  physiologists  of  the  pres- 
ent dav,  and  therefore  the  idea  that  nutrition 
<^  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  ci^iUaries 
most  be  abandoned;  some  tissues,  as  cartilage, 
hare  no  vessels,  and  yet  they  are  nourished  by 
tbe  blood,  whose  nutrient  materials  are  ab^- 
sorbed  by  the  tissues  nearest  the  vessels  and 
^m  them  passed  on  to  the  cells  of  the  non- 
Tascnhir  structures.  Such  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  plan  and  minuteness  of  the  capillary 
network  and  the  character  and  function  of  the 
^ue  supplied,  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  with 
aocoraoyof  the  part  from  which  a 


specimen  has  been  taken.  The  network  is  the 
closest  where  some  change  is  to  be  effected  in 
the  blood  itself  as  in  the  lungs  and  glands,  and 
the  most  open  where  the  blood  is  received 
merely  for  purposes  of  nutrition  of  the  tissue; 
in  the  nervous  centres  and  the  muscles  the  net- 
work is  fine,  OIL  account  of  the  required  activity 
of  their  molecular  changes.  In  warm-blooded 
animals  the  rate  of  the  capillarv  drculation  is 
about  y^  of  an  Inch  in  a  second,  or  1|  inch  in 
a  minute.  Comparing  this  with  the  rate  of 
movement  in  the  larger  arteries  (about  11| 
inches  in  a  second),  Yolkmann  has  calculated 
that  the  aggregate  area  of  the  capillaries  must 
be  nearly  400  times  that  of  the  arteries  which 
supply  them.  The  movement  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  is  principally  dependent 
on  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  contraction  of 
the  arteries;  but  the  circulation  of  the  bwer 
classes  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  proves  that 
there  is  some  power  independent  of  that  of  a 
central  organ  sufficient  to  move  the  blood  in 
these  vessels— «  power  originating  in  the  ves- 
sels and  intimately  connected  with  the  activity 
of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion.  The 
capillary  circulation  may  continue  after  the 
cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  mav  cease 
in  certain  parts  while  the  heart  is  actively  con- 
tracting, and  is  constantly  retarded  and  accel- 
erated by  causes  of  entirely  local  character.  If 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  current  is  seen  at  one  time  slow, 
at  another  rapid,  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  the  opposite,  and  occasionally 
perfectiy  still,  according  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  neighboring  currents,  from  en- 
tirely local  causes:  if  tiie  hearths  action  be  im- 
peded, these  irreffuiarities  will  be  more  marked. 
The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  most  kinds 
of  death,  partiy  due  to  the  tonic  contraction  of 
these  vessels,  is  rendered  complete  by  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  capUlai^  circulation. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Jddneys,  tiie  skin, 
and  its  glands,  continne  their  secretions  for  a 
time  after  death,  whidi  would  be  inexplicable 
without  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation 
in  these  parts.  In  the  early  embryonic  stages 
of  the  higher  animals  a  circulation  is  seen  be- 
fore the  n>rmation  of  a  central  heart,  and  the 
first  movement  is  toward,  and  not  from,  the 
centre.  In  the  case  of  the  foetus  without  a 
heart,  though  in  connection  with  a  perfect 
twin,  the  circulation  is  kept  up  bv  the  capil- 
lary power,  which,  though  generally  subordi- 
nate to  the  heart,  is  sufficient  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  circulation  without  the  aid  of  the 
central  organ.  In  many  cases  of  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  heart  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
muscular  tissue,  and  yet  the  circulation  may  be 
carried  on  for  a  Ions  time  without  any  serious 
disturbance;  in  sndi  cases  a  capillary  power 
must  be  active.  Wherever  there  is  any  local 
excitement  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  are  interested,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  local  amount  of  blood  and  a 
more  rapid  drculation  in  the  capillaries.    The 
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oessation  of  the  capillary  power,  and  the  oon- 
aeqnent  obstniction  of  the  ciroulatioxL  even 
though  the  heart's  action  be  tmimpfureo,  maj 
cause  gangrene  of  the  solid  tissues ;  the  pro- 
longed inflnence  of  severe  cold  destroys  the  life 
of  a  part  by  its  action  on  the  capillaries ;  if  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  be  prevented, 
the  ptdmonary  capillary  cironlation  is  arrestea 
as  soon  as  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  asphyxia  is  the  result^  unless  a 
fresh  supply  of  oxygen  be  speedily  obtained. 
Without  admitting  any  contractile  power  in  the 
capillaries,  or  any  mechanical  aid  to  the  circu- 
lation, the  motion  of  the  blood  through  them  is 
certainly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  chem- 
ico-vital  relations  between  this  fluid  and  the 
tissues ;  the  heart  sends  the  blood  to  the  cap- 
illaries, but  its  passage  through  them  is  rapid 
or  slow  according  to  the  activity  or  depression 
of  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  subser- 
vient Pro£  Draper,  of  New  York,  has  estab- 
lished the  following  principle,  whi(ui  seems  to 
explain  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  cap- 
illaries: ^^If  2  liauids  communicate  witlione 
another  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  in  a  porous  or 
parenchymatous  structure^  and  have  for  that 
tube  or  structure  different  chemical  af&nitiea, 
movement  will  ensue ;  that  liquid  which  has 
the  most  energetic  affinity  will  move  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  and  may  even  drive  the  other 
fiquid  before  it."  The  arterial  blood,  rich  in 
oxygen,  with  which  it  is  eager  to  part,  has  a 
ffreater  affinity  for  the  tissues  than  has  venous 
blood,  loaded  with  carbon ;  therefore,  on  the 
above  principle,  the  arterial  blood  of  the  sys- 
temic capillaries  must  drive  before  it  the  venous 
blood,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfect 
oxygenation  of  this  nuid.  In  the  hmgs,  on  the 
contrary,  the  venous  blood,  rich  in  carbon,  has 
the  strongest  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  in- 
spired air,  and  must  drive  before  it  in  the  pul- 
monary capillaries  the  arterial  blood,  ahready 
saturated  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  having  no 
affinity  for  the  chemical  elements  of  the  air ; 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the 
act  of  respiration.  The  chemico-vital  actions 
of  the  systemic  capillaries,  though  no  more  im- 
portant to  life,  are  much  more  complex  than 
those  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  In  the 
latter  it  is  a  mere  interchange  between  carbon 
and  oxygen,  while  in  the  former  every  organ 
and  tissue  attracts  to  itself  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  its  own  nutrition,  and  causes  a  drcula- 
lion  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned physical  principle.  Though  the  capillary 
circulation  is  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  the  direct  agency  of  the  nervous  ^stem,  it  is 
modified  by  the  control  exercised  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  over  the  smaller  arteries,  and  by  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  molecular 
changes  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  consist.  Though  the  blood  will  circu- 
late after  the  diviMon  of  the  nerves  of  a  pfui;, 
any  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
centres  will  instantly  arrest  the  capillary  circula- 
tion.   To  use  a  homely  illustration :  if  we  oom- 
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pare  the  arteries  of  the  human  body  to  ^e 
main  channels  through  which  water  is  brought 
to  a  city  from  a  distance,  the  heart  being  the 
source,  and  the  veins  to  the  undei^groimd  sp- 
tem  of  sewers,  which  convey  away  the  im- 
purities and  excess  of  the  supply,  we  may 
regard  the  capillaries  as  the  small  pipes  which 
enter  every  house,  on  which  depends  the  easj 
and  regidar  performance  of  the  essential  labors 
of  every-day  life,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  comfort,  deanliness,  health,  or  happiness. 

OAPIS,  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Philip- 
pines, forming  the  K.  portion  of  the  island 
of  Panay;  area,  1,680  sq.  m.;  pop.  210,120. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  ana  irrigated 
by  a  great  number  of  small  mountain  atiesm. 
The  product  of  rice  is  remarkably  abondant, 
yieldmg  in  many  places  as  much  as  200-fold, 
while  the  land  can  be  cropped  twice  a  year. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Bisaya  race,  and 
noted  for  their  docility  of  character,  indns^, 
and  fidelity  to  the  government  The  town  of 
Capis  is  a  place  of  considerable  native  trade; 
pop.  11,620. 

OAPITAL  (Lat.  caputs  head),  in  architectme, 
the  head  of  a  column  or  pilaster;  in  political 
economy,  accumulated  and  productiye  wealth, 
whether  in  the  form  of  money,  buildings,  machi- 
nery, improvements  on  land,  or  merohandise; 
in  geography,  the  chief  town  of  a  state  or  dia* 
trict 

OAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  (from  wpirf, 
head,  the  source  of  life;  hence  etfitaUsy  any 
thing  affecting  fife,  aa  crimen  eaj9U(d^(»m 
crime;  pijma  eapitcUis^  capital  puniahme&t^ 
in  modem  law,  the  punishment  of  death.  A 


capital  offence  by  the  Boman  law  imp 
only  a  loss  of  civil  rights  {amima  cidtatm. 
In  the  primitive  state  m  social  organization,  at 
least  in  the  earliest  condition  of  whioh  we  hare 
any  record,  retaliation  was  the  common  mewod 
of  punishing  offences,  and  this  was  inflicted  bj 
the  individual  suffering  the  iiu'ury,  or  by  his 
friends  when  the  injury  was  loss  of  life.  The 
right  of  individual  revenge  has  not  only  ex- 
isted in  the  savage  state,  but  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  to  some  extent  tolerated,  even  alter 
kws  have  been  enacted  for  the  restraint  of 
crime ;  and  in  the  laws  of  many  nations,  retalia- 
tion, that  is,  the  infliction  of  the  sameinjoiT 
upon  the  offender  which  he  had  committed,  ^ 
aUowed.--Moses  prescribed,  as  themeasnreof 
punishment  for  corporal  iqjuries,  an  eye  for  vi 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  life  for  lif«j.*^^ 
xxi. ;  Levit.  xxiv. ;  and  it  would  seem,  m  toe 
latter  case^  that  any  i>er8on  belonging  to  t^ 
family  of  the  person  whose  life  had  heen 
taken  could  pursue  the  murderer  ^  ^ 
him.  "The  avenger  of  blood '»  was  a  person 
having  such  right  of  private  vengeance,  ana 
not  a  public  officer  appointed  for  tliat  pur- 
pose. The  only  means  of  escape  from  tws 
mode  of  retribution  was  by  fleeing  to  certain 
cities  of  refuge,  and  this  was  available  m 
in  cases  of  what  we  should  call  excnaawe 
homiddc—The  oflbnoes  designated  by  the  Ja^ 
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of  diferent  nations  as  ptmisbable  by  deaths  are 
illnstrative  of  the  degree  and  pecmiar  form  of 
civilization.— The  Hebrew  polity  being  theocra- 
tic, many  offences  were  punished  capitaUy  as 
being  violations  of  the  national  faith.  Thns 
desecration  of  the  sabbath,  blasphemy,  idolatry, 
witchcraft,  onrsing,  offering  enildren  to  Mo- 
loch, dis^edienoe  to  parent^  were  pnnished  by 
death.  Mnrder,  adultery,  incest,  kidnapping  a 
fiee  person  and  selling  him  for  a  aUye^  and 
some  other  offences,  were  also  cwital. — ^The 
Athenian  code  of  laws  established  by  Draco 
prescribed  the  iraniahment  of  death  for  a  large 
number  of  offences,  greatly  differing  in  degrees 
of  criminality^  which  the  lawgiver  extenuated 
by  saying  that  the  smallest  of  the  crimes  speci- 
fied deserved  death,  and  there  was  no  greater 
penalty  which  he  conld  inflict  for  more  heinous 
offencea  This  severity  was  afterward  very 
much  modified,  and  the  Athenian  criminal  code 
became  very  mild,  subject,  however,  to  an  arbi< 
traiy  power  reserved  to  £he  assembly  of  the 
people  over  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens,  and  also 
to  a  discretion,  which  in  many  instances  was  left 
to  the  areopaguB,  and  even  to  the  dicasts  of 
the  people,  of  determining  the  punishment  as 
well  as  the  gnllt  of  the  accused ;  as  in  the  case 
of  Socrates,  who^  after  trial  bythecourtof  are* 
ffpagos^  and  l>eiiig  convicted  of  the  charge 
agamst  him,  was  retried  with  reference  to  the 
punishment  It  was  generally  in  the  power  of 
an  Athenian  to  escape  from  a  trial,  if  he  was 
imwilling  to  incur  the  risk,  by  going  into 
volantary  exile.  Arrest  before  trifd  was  not 
the  practice  in  judicial  proceedings,  either 
dyil  or  criminal,  in  the  Athenian  courts.  The 
crimes  ordmarily  punished  by  death,  or  for 
which  death  was  prescribed  by  law,  were 
sacrilege,  impiety  (any  open  disrespect  for  reli- 
gious lites  or  popular  faith),  treason,  murder, 
or  the  attempt  to  murder,  and  incradisrism. 
There  may  have  been  some  other  cases,  but  we 
have  no  distinct  record  of  them.  The  charge 
against  Aloibiades,  which  drove  him  into  exile, 
was  the  mutilatioQ  of  the  busts  of  Hermes 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
Socrates  was  accused  of  disbelief  of  the  nation^ 
i^Iigion.  Although  the  judgment  of  the  areop- 
sgns  in  the  case  of  Socrates  was  unjust,  vet 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  by  that 
coort  was  impartial  and  lenient. — ^The  Roman 
hwa  compiled  by  the  decemvirs  were  severe. 
The  lez  talionU^  or  punishment  like  to  the  injury, 
was  admitted  in  cases  of  maiming  or  other  cor- 
poral violence;  but  exemption  could  be  ob« 
tained  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.  Montes- 
qnieu  mentions  the  singular  provision  by  which 
the  penall^r  of  death  was  denounced  against  the 
writers  of  libels  and  poets,  as  showing  that  the 
jaws  were  framed  for  the  support  of  a  despot- 
H^  government.  The  severity  of  the  12  tables 
Onto  which  the  kws  had  been  digested  by  the 
decemvirs)  was  prevented  from  havine  full 
operation  by  the  valerian  laws  (which  had  been 
previously  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Vale- 
rias PopUcola),  taking  from  the  consols  the 


power  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  and 
giving  an  appeal  from  the  consul  to  the  people 
in  all  cases,  and  finally  by  the  Pordanlaw, 
A.  IT.  454^  forbidding  any  one  to  bind,  scourge, 
or  kill  a  Roman  citisen.  Oriminal  jurisdiction 
in  capital  cases  was,  ^erefore,  vested  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Trials  were  always  had 
in  those  cases  bemre  the  eomitia  eentwriaUh 
The  same  usage  prevailed  at  Borne  which  ex-« 
isted  at  Athens,  viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  ac- 
cused of  a  ciq[>ital  crime  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  thus  avoid  the  judgment  of  the  court ; 
but,  in  such  cases,  his  property  could  be  con-' 
fiscated  for  non-appearance. — ^The  Germans,  in 
their  primitive  state,  allowed  private  retaliation 
for  iqjjuries,  and  long  after  t^ey  had  become 
established  as  nations  within  the  territory  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  had  become  subject  to 
codes  of  laws,  this  was  still  considered  a  natural 
right,  and  judicial  authority  interposed  no  chedc 
except  to  impose  terms  of  compromise,  when 
the  ii^'ured  party  was  willing  to  accept  pecu^ 
niary  compensation.  The  Salic  law  prescribed 
the  rate  of  composition  for  different  crimes, 
which  was  called  toehrgeleL,  prohibition  money 
(from  wekren  or  hewahren).  It  was,  however,  as- 
sumed that  the  iijured  party  had  a  right  to 
choose  whether  to  take  the  composition,  or  to 
get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.  Simila^  pro« 
visions  are  iound  in  the  laws  of  the  Burgundiana, 
Visigoths,  and  Bipuarian  Franks.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 
scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime ;  that  for 
murder  was  called  maigbota  or  manbote.  Be- 
taliation  was  the  oonunon  mode  of  redrees,  and 
private  feuds  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  which 
for  a  long  period  could  not  be  controlled  by 
law.  Magistrates,  however,  were  authorized  to 
compel  the  injured  party  to  accept  the  fine.  If 
the  wrong-doer  (In  case  of  murder)  kept  him- 
self in  his  own  house,  it  was  permitted  of  his 
adversary  to  besiege  him,  and  if  he  should  sur- 
render himself^  he  might  be  detained  30  days, 
but  was  then  to  be  delivered  up  upon  paying  the 
prescribed  compensation.  This  was  enacted 
oy  the  laws  of  Alfred.  By  the  Mercian  laws, 
the  price  of  a  ceorPs  head  was  200  shillings,  that 
of  a  thane  1,200.  Beside  paying  the  rebitiona 
of  the  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also  obliged  to 
make  compensation  to  the  master  if  the  de- 
ceased was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the  deceased 
was  a  vassal  under  his  protection.  It  was  com- 
mon for  the  poorer  class  to  «nrol  themselves 
as  the  retainers  of  some  superior,  who  was  then 
bound  to  protect  them.  Associations  were  also 
fi>rmed  among  men  of  the  same  class  for  their 
mutual  protection — ^the  obligation  assumed 
being  to  pursue  the  murderer  of  any  one  be- 
longmg  to  the  association,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment— ^By  the  common  law  of  England,  no 
punidmient  can  be  a^udged,  except  what  is 
prescribed  by  law.  The  penalty  for  all  crimes 
must  be  fixed  by  statute,  or  otherwise  courts 
can  acU^dge  none.  There  was  during  a  long 
period  a  serions  interference  with  the  regular 
administration  of  oriminal  justice^  growing  out 
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of  the  exemption  didmed  by  the  bhnroh  in  be* 
half  of  the  deigy  and  their  retainers.  (See 
BxNxnT  OF  Olbbot.)  It  became  nsnal,  there- 
fbre,  to  inoorporate  in  statntes  sabseqaentlj 
passed  aaainst  crimes,  a  prohibition  of  b^efit  of 
dex^.  At  the  time  Blackstone  wrote  there  were 
196  difforent  offences  which,  by  yarions  statatea, 
had  been  declared  to  be  felonies  without  benefit 
of  dergj.  A  great  amdioration  has  taken 
place  in  the  English  criminal  law  by  Tarious 
statutes  recently  passed,  particnlarly  7  and  8 
Geo.  lY.,  but  the  offences  are  still  numerous 
for  which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. — ^By 
the  kws  of  the  United  States,  the  crimes  punish* 
able  by  death  are,  treason,  murder,  rape,  arson, 
piracy,  robbing  the  mail  Of  it  be  with  jeopardy  to 
the  life  of  the  person  in  charge  thereof),  rescue 
of  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  when 
going  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  ves- 
sel belonging  to  private  owners.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  B  crimes  only  are  punishable 
by  death,  viz.:  treason,  murder,  and  arson. 
Imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  Mfe,  or  a 
term  of  years,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
offence,  has  been  substituted  in  dl  the  other 
oases,  which  in  England  are  punished  by 
death.  In  the  other  states  similiur  leg^dation 
has  prevailed.  Transportation  has  been  resort- 
ed to  in  England  as  a  commutation  for  capitd 
punishment  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

OAFITANATA,  a  province  of  Naples,  on 
the  K  slope  of  the  Apennines,  bounded  N.  and 
£.  by  the  Adriatic ;  area,  8,178  sq.  m.  j  pop.  in 
1866,  884^878.  This  region  on  the  N.  is  cov- 
ered with  mountain  ranges,  brandling  from  the 
Apennines,  the  prindpd  oi  which  is  Mt  Gar* 
gano,  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  800 
sq.  m.  The  interior  and  a  portion  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  province  is  a  low  sandy  plain,  used 
only  for  pastures.  The  hills  are  sterile  or  cov- 
ered wiui  forests,  but  between  them  are  rich 
valleys.  The  chief  source  of  industrid  employ* 
ment  is  found  in  the  rearing  of  dieep  and 
horses. 

0 APITEIN,  Jaoqttes  £xjBiE  Jkav,  a  convert- 
ed and  learned  African,  died  at  St.  George 
d'Elmina,  after  1742.  Found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  by  a  Dutch  captain,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  a  merchant  of  that  city. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  andent  languages,  and 
in  1788  studied  theology  at  the  university  of 
Leyden.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  mission- 
aiy  to  Guinea,  but  no  account  is  given  of  his 
services  in  that  caracity.  He  wrote  severd 
works  in  Latin  and  I)ntoh. 

OAPITO,  WocroANa  FABmonrs,  originally 
named  KOfstxin,  a  religious  reformer,  con- 
temporary with  Erasmus  and  Odvin,  bom 
at  Haguenau,  in  Alsace,  in  1478,  died  of  the 
plague  at  Strasbourg  in  Dec.  1641.  He  re- 
cdved  his  education  at  Basel;  was  made  sec- 
retary to  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop 
of  Hentz;  in  1528,  became  a  convert  to  the 
reformed  theology,  and  devoted  himself  to  its 
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propa^^don ;  removing  to  Strasbborg^  be  entered 
the  ministry ;  acted  as  deputy  at  au  the  prio- 
cipd  conferences  of  the  reiformers,  at  Zurich  in 
1628,  at  Harburg  in  1629,  and  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1580  he  was  one  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  confeseion  to  the  em- 
peror.   He  was  much  respected  by  his  oontem- 
Soraries  as  a  man  of  sound  learning ;  his  belief; 
owever,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
argument  and  he  has  been  accused  of  a  leaoisg 
toward  Socinianism ;     this  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  his   tenets  created  some  distrust 
among  both  the  Zwinglians  and  the  Lnthenms. 
OAPITOL,  OAPrrouuic,  Mons  OAPiroinTB, 
now  Oampidoguo,  a  hill,  a  fortress,  and  a  tem- 
ple celebrated  in  the  history  of  ancient  Borne. 
The  dtadel  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Taramnins 
Prisons,  614  B.  0.,  but  was  not  finished  imtH 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.    The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinua  was  erected  at  the  same 
time.     The  hill   was  wholly  conseorated  to 
Jupiter,  except  a  nook  which  was  reserved  for 
the  god  Terminus,  who  refused  to  leave  the 
spot  when  the  other  gods  did  so  out  of  defer- 
ence to  Jupiter.    The  temple  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  88  B.  0.;  was  rebuilt  by  SjDa,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Q.  Oatulus,  69  B.  0.;  it  was  again 
burnt  A.  D.  69,  by  the  soldiers  of  Yitelliaa,and 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian.    In  the  reign  of  Titos  it 
was  burnt  a  8d  time,  A.  D.  80,  but  Domi^ 
restored  it  with  great  magnificence.   The  tem- 
ple contained  8  shrines,  consecrated  respectively 
to  Jupiter,  Juno^  and  Minerva.  The  fonn  of  the 
Capitol  was  nearly  a  square,  being  200  feet  long 
and  185  feet  broad.    In  the  piazza  or  portico 
the  people  were  feasted  on  triumphal  occasioDs. 
The  victorious  generals  went  up  there  in  pro- 
cession to   offer   thanks   and  sacrifice.  T\a 
Sibylline  books  and  the  most  important  public 
documents  were  deposited  there.    Other  tem- 


ples were  one  by  one  raised  on  the  Gapi 
hilL  Among  these,  the  temples  of  Jooo 
IConeta,  with  the  mint  attached,  of  Jnpiter 
FeretriuB,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  of  Fortune,  of 
Isis  and  Serapis,  were  the  most  considerable. 
A  bibliotheca  or  library,  the  tabnlarinm, 
athenasum,  and  other  public  buil^ngs  were  also 
in  the  Capitol.  At  the  8.  end  was  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  down  which  state  criminals  vere 
thrown  headlong.  The  principal  buildings  of 
the  Oampidoglio,  or  modern  Oapitol,  consist  of 
8  palaces,  forming  8  sides  of  a  square,  iheworl: 
of  Michel  Angelo. 

OAPITOLINE  GAMES  (Iwti  «ip«W*"*\ 
annual  games  instituted  on  the  suggestion  of 
Oamillus.  887  B.  0.,  in  honor  of  Ji^iter  Capito- 
linus,  and  m  commemoration  of  the  preserration 
of  the  Oapitol  from  the  Gauls.  One  of  the 
amusements  at  these  games  was  to  ofi^^^ 
Sardiani  for  sale  by  auction.  These  SardiaM 
are  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Sardini^ 
and  by  others,  Yeiiana.  The  games  fellintod^ 
use,  and  were  revived  by  Nero,  who  mweUw 
them  after  the  Olympic  games,  and  endeavoiw 
to  introduce  a  new  method  of  computation  of 
time,  reckoned,  like  the  (Mympiads  of  EeOemo 
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ohro&olat7,  from  the  qtdnqneimial  odebrfttion 
of  the  Imi  Oapitolini, 

OAPITOLmUS,  Julius,  a  Eoman  historian, 
vbo  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  century, 
and  wrote  the  lives  of  9  emperors.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  Historia  Augusta^  in  the 
editions  of  whom  his  works  are  to  be  fonnd. 

CAPITULATION,  in  war,  the  act  of  surren- 
dering to  the  enemy  upon  stipulated  terms.  The 
most  celebrated  capitulation  of  modem  times  is 
that  ot  Ulin,  which  was  signed  Oct.  17, 1805, 
and  aooording  to  whidi  28,800  Austrian  troops 
concentrated  in  and  around  Ulm,  under  Qetu 
Mack,  surrendered,  with  60  pieces  of  artillery 
and  40  standards,  to  the  French  forces  under 
Kapoleon  and  Key. — ^In  Oerman  constitutional 
history,  a  contract  which  l^e  German  electoral 
princes  entered  into  with  the  German  emperor, 
before  he  was  riused  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  first  of  these  capitulations  was  exacted 
from  Charles  Y.  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century,  by  the  German  princes  who 
feared  ^t  the  king  of  Spain  would  not  respect 
the  limitations  put  upon  him  by  the  constitution 
of  the  German  empire.  They  accordingly  drew 
up  a  capitulation,  reciting  the  privileges  they 
demand^  to  the  observance  or  which  Oharles 
Y.  was  compelled  to  swear.  The  last  of  these 
imperial  capitiQations  was  sworn  to  by  the  em- 
peror Francis  11.,  July  5, 1792. 

CAPITUL  ABIES,  certain  laws  enacted  under 
the  Prankish  kin^  and  so  named  from  the  cir- 
cnmstance  of  their  being  divided  into  capitula^ 
or  chapters.  They  were  issued  by  Ohildebert, 
dothsjre,  Oarloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still  more 
extensively  by  Charlemagne,  whose  object  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  harmonize,  explain,  or 
amend  the  existinjp;  feudal  codes,  and  e£fect  to 
6ome  degree  a  rmiiormity  of  law  in  his  domin- 
ions. These  enactments  were  both  civil  and 
ecdesiaslical ;  according  to  Savigny,  the  latter 
were  of  force  throughout  the  8  kingdoms  sub* 
ject  to  the  race  of  Oha^ lemagne,  but  the  former 
were  vdid  oidv  within  the  state  in  which  they 
originated.  The  capitularies  were  nromulgated 
in  the  public  assemblies,  composed  in  Charle- 
magne^s  day  of  the  sovereign  and  chief  clerical 
and  lay  dignitaries,  though  in  earlier  times  all 
thofie  oapf^le  of  bearing  arms  seem  to  have 
taken  pt^  in  Hiem.  The  laws  were  inscribed 
among  Uie  royal  archives  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  pnblii^ed  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular. 
Their  ezecutioix  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop^ 
the  oourtSi  and  the  officers  called  mini  regit^ 
who  were  sent  tmder  the  French  kings  of  the 
first  and  second  race  to  administer  justice  in 
the  provinces.  The  earliest  enactment  coming 
under  the  name  of  capitulary  was  made  by  Ohil- 
debert A.  D.  554w  and  the  latest  by  Oharles  the 
Simple,  who  died  in  920.  The  first  collectioii 
of  tLe  capitularies  was  begun  in  827  by  An- 
s^isos,  abbot  of  FonteneUe,  and  continued 
by  Benedict  the  deacon,  of  Mentz.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  various  kings  and  councils,  and  had 
the  force  of  law.  Additions  have  since  been 
niade  to  this  collection,  and  the  first  complete 


edition  was  published  by  Vitus  Amerpachins  at 
Ingolstadt  in  1546,  under  the  title  of  Praei- 
ptUB  CoTutitutiones  Caroli  Magni  de  Bebtu  ec» 
cUeiasticis  et  dtilihus.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Baluze,  entitled :  CapitulaTia  Begum  Frar^' 
eorum^  &c.,  Paris,  1677,  2  torn.  fol. ;  reprinted 
at  Venice  in  1771,  and  at  Paris  in  1780. 

OAPMANY  Y  MONTPALAU,  Aotooto  db, 
a  Spanish  writer,  born  in  Barcelona,  Nov.  24, 
1742,  died  in  Oadiz,  Nov.  14. 1813.  He  served 
in  the  wars  with  Portugal  in  1762,  left  the 
army  in  1770,  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme 
for  colonizing  and  cultivating  the  Sierra  Morena. 
This  enterprise  terminated  disastrously,  and 
Oapmany  removed  to  Madrid,  where  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical  academy 
of  Spain  in  1790,  and  filled  sevend  offices  in  the 
flnft  of  the  government  He  travelled  in  Italy, 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  When  the 
French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to  Seville, 
where  he  arrived  destitute  and  in  r^.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  cortes  of  Oadiz,  in 
which  cq>acity  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  patriotism  and  active  opposition  to  the 
new  rulers.  His  works,  which  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  in  Spain,  are  numerous;  among 
them  are  Memorias  hUtoriecu  tobre  2a  Marina, 
Commerdo  y  Arte$  de  la  antiqua  Ciudad  da 
Barcelona^  in  8  vols.  4to;  Quettiona  eritkoM 
tdbre  varioi  puntas  de  historia,  ecoTiomieay  folU 
tica  y  milua/r ;  TealtQ  histarico-critico  ae  la 
Eloctieneia  JStpaflola;  and  Dietionario  Fraiy- 
cee-Bmanol. 

OAPO  D18TRIA,  a  dty,  pop.  6,600,  and 
county,  area  168  sq.  m.,  pop.  48,600,  in  the 
margraviate  of  Istria,  one  of  tne  crownlands  or 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  city  is 
situated  upon  a  rocky  island,  9  m.  S.  of  Trieste, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  solid  stone 
bridge  2,800  feet  long.  It  has  crumbled  walls 
and  fortifications,  a  large  number  of  old  di* 
lapidated  buildings  and  narrow  and  crooked 
streets.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Oolchians,  under  the  name  of  ^Bdda; 
in  the  6th  century  A.  D.,  many  wealthy  fami- 
lies sought  a  refu^  there  from  the  Longobarda 
and  Avari.  Having  been  conquered  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian  I.,  it  was  named  by  him  Justin- 
opolis,  in  honor  of  his  uncle,  Justin  L  Later  it 
became  an  independent  commonwealth;  was 
annexed  to  Venice  in  982 ;  conquered  by  the 
Genoese  in  1880;  was  independent  again  in 
1478,  until  the  whole  margraviate  became  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  city  has  a  good 
harbor,  a  cathedral  and  30  churches,  beside  2 
convents,  a  college,  and  an  academy,  extensive 
salt  works,  an  aqueduct,  &c 

OAPO  D'ISTBIA,  or  Oapodistbus,  a  noble 
flunily  which  has  flourished  on  the  Ionian  islands 
from  the  14th  century,  and  which  is  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  early  histonr  of  the 
modem  Greek  kin^om.  I.  John  AirrHosrr, 
count  of  Oapo  d'Istna,  president  of  Greece  from 
1827  to  1881,  born  in  Oorfu  in  1776,  assassi- 
nated at  Nauplia,  Oct  9,  1831.  He  received  a 
classical  education  at  Padua  and  Venice,  in- 
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tending  to  become  a  physician,  but  the  political 
^storbances  which  his  countrj  experienced 
under  Napoleon  led  him  to  a  political  careen 
When,  after  the  ezpolsion  of  the  French  hj  the 
nnited  Rossian  ana  TorkiBh  forces,  the  Ionian 
ifllandfl  became  a  vassal  stoto  of  Turkey,  under 
British  and  Russian  protection,  Oapo  dlstria 
filled  several  public  stations,  and  from  1802  to 
1807  united  the  secretaryships  of  the  interior, 
foreign  affairs,  the  navy  ana  commerce,  in  his 
own  hands.  The  islands  having  been  returned 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Oapo  d'Istria  ac^ 
eepted  a  place  in  the  Russian  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  where  he  soon  giuned  distinction.  As 
ft  member  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna  in 
1811 ;  as  a  diplomatic  commissioner  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  1812 :  as 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  Russia  in  Switzerland  in 
1818,  where  he  was  prominently  instrumental 
in  imposing  upon  the  people  the  federal  consti- 
tution, which  endured  till  1848 ;  lasUy,  as  a 
member  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and 
the  principal  author  of  the  resolutions  of  Carls- 
bad in  1819,  Oapo  d^Istria  was  always  found 
ftmongthe  firm  supporters  of  absolutism,  though 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  despotism  of 
Turkey,  Sad  secretly  conspiring  for  the  inde- 
pendence, or  rather  Russification  of  Greece.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Russia.  In  1819  he  visited  his  native 
country  in  order  to  sound  the  popular  feeling. 
The  results  of  his  visit  were  stated  by  him  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  province  of  abso- 
lute governments  to  educate  the  people  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  This  doctrine  was  not 
at  all  palateble  to  the  leaders  of  the  6re^  in- 
surrection, and  the  movement  begun  b^  them  in 
1821  was  therefore  disavowed  by  Russia  so  long 
as  it  seemed  impossible  to  turn  it  to  account  for 
the  secret  objects  of  Russian  policy.  He  lost 
his  office  in  1822,  and  went  to  Switzeriand, 
where  he  succeedea  in  regaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Greek  leaders,  with  the  consent  of  the 
British  ministry  and  the  Russian  government^ 
both  desirous  to  place  a  devotee  of  monarchical 
order  at  the  head  of  Greece,  he  was  elected 
president  or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national 
convention  assembled  at  Bamala  (1827).  Be- 
fore assuming  the  government  he  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  where,  it  is  generally  believed,  he 
received  secret  instructions  from  the  Russian 
government.  He  landed  at  Nauplia,  Jan.  28, 
1828.  For  a  very  short  time  he  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Instead  of  fulfilling 
his  pledge  to  form  a  great  national  army  and 
repulse  by  force  the  Turkish  army  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  left  the  defence  of  tiie  coun- 
try to  foreign  diplomacy,  crushed  the  liberty  of 
the  pr^  drove  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the 
revolution  from  public  offices,  which  were  filled 
by  him  with  his  own  creatures,  promulgated  a 
code  of  laws  of  the  utmost  severity,  prevented 
the  election  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Ooburg 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece 


for  Russian  annexation.  The  island  of  Ejdn 
became  the  seat  of  a  violent  oppodtion  against 
his  measures  as  eariy  as  1829.  In  conseqaence 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1880,  insurrection- 
ary movements  broke  out  which  only  Bussian 
assistance  enabled  him  to  suppress.  Bat  at  last 
he  was  stabbed  by  the  brothers  Gonst&ntiiie 
and  George  Mauromichalia,  as  he  was  enter- 
ing the  church  of  St.  Spiridion.  H.  Auersrn, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1778,  died  in 
Oorfd,  in  1857.  He  was  appointed  by  his  bro- 
ther military  and  political  chief  of  oontioental 
Greece  in  1829.  Two  of  the  ablest  leaders, 
Gen.  Ohurch  and  Demetrius  Ypselantes,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  recognize  his  authority.  After 
the  assassination  of  his  brotiier  he  assnmed  the 
government  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  regen- 
cy, and  was  elected  president  by  the  natioiul 
convention  assembled  at  Argos  in  Dec.  1831. 
The  Russian  government  assured  him  of  its 
sympatiiies^  and  he  was  recognized  by  the  1x)d- 
don  conference  of  the  allied  powers.  Afev 
weeks  later  the  opposition  became  so  powerfd 
that  the  great  powers  retracted  their  former 
action  and  compelled  him  to  redgn.  He  left 
Greece  for  St.  Petersburg,  April  18,  18S3, 
taking  the  corpse  of  his  brotiier  with  him. 

OAPONNIERE,  m  fortification,  a  work  con- 
structed on  the  sole  of  the  ditch  of  the  fortress, 
m  order  to  flank  that  diteh  by  its  fire.  Thein- 
ventor  of  this  kind  of  work  is  unknown;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  proposed  in  Italy  as  eail/ 
as  1496,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Italian  engi- 
neer, Pallavicini,  constructed  similar  works  in 
1606.  The  first  systematic  application  of  capon- 
nidres  for  the  defence  of  a  ditch  occuraintiie 
work  of  Albert  Dtlrer,  the  German  piunter,  on 
fortification,  printed  in  1627.  He  applies  them 
in  his  circular  and  quadrangular  fortiDcatioM  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  actually  con- 
structed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Montalembert  composed  his  polygonal  system 
entirely  without  knowledge  of  Dflrer'a  work. 
The  idea,  however,  was  neglected  for  more  than 
2i  centuries,  during  which  the  bastionary  sys- 
tem was  the  only  one  recognized.  In  1777  th« 
R^nch  cavalry  general,  the  Marquis  de  Monta- 
lembert, published  the  2d  volume  of  his  work  on 
the  science  of  fortification,  developing  the  po- 
lygonal system,  in  which  the  whole  flanking  de- 
fences of  the  diteh  consist  of  jpowerfol  case- 
mated  batteries  constructed  on  its  sole,  in  the 
middle  of  each  front  or  side  of  the  polygon.   . 

OAPPADOOIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia 
ICnor,  between  lat.  87"  16'  and  89*»  28'  N.,  and 
long.  82**  60' 18"  and  89*^  E.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  After  the  era  oi 
Alexander  the  Great^  it  was  ruled  by  ina«jrt' 
ent  kings  until  A.  D.  17,  when  it  was  redoo^ 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberius.  Christianity 
was  early  introduced  into  Cappadocia,  as^® 
learn  by  the  1st  general  epistie  of  St  Peter. 
Under  the  Persians  or  Macedonians,  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  2  satrapies,  Cappado^  w 
Pontum  and  Oappadocia  ad  Tauram,  called  ju* 
terward  by  the  Bomans  Oappadocia  Magna,  aiso 
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Oappadoda  simply.  The  cMef  tovn  of  the  lafc- 
ter  WM  Mazaca,  afterward  Ceasarea,  and  the 
ooiiDtry  iFsa  celebrated  for  its  fine  pastares  and 
its  Boperior  breed  of  horsea,  mulee,  and  sheep. 
Cspp^ocia  shared  the  fiite  of  the  eastern 
empire  notil  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
in  whose  possesion  it  stiU  remains^  forming 
part  of  sereral  modem  ejalets  of  Asiatio  Tnrkey. 

OAPPE,  NewoohBj  an  En^h  dissenting 
minister,  bom  in  Leeds,  Feb.  21, 1782.  died  at 
York,  Dea  24^  1800.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Ai- 
kin  at  Eilworth,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  at  North- 
amptoD,  and  at  the  tmiversity  of  Glasgow. 
While  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  became  satisfied 
of  the  evidenoes  of  rerecued  religion,  of  which 
he  had  foimerlv  entertained  doubts.  At  the 
nniyerdty  of  Glasgow  he  made  the  aoonidnt- 
ance  of  Adam  Smith,  Moore,  OuHen,  and  Black. 
He  held  the  pasU»ral  oharffe  of  the  oongrega* 
tion  of  St  Saviour's  Gate,  York,  for  40  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  seyeral  theological  works. 

OAPPELL,  the  name  of  a  French  Protestant 
ftmHy,  noted  for  the  many  leamed  theologians 
and  jurists  which  it  produced  from  the  16th  to 
the  17th  century. — One  of  the  most  prominent 
members  was  Lotns  Oaffbll,  bom  near  Sedan, 
Oct  15, 1585,  died  at  Saumur,  June  18,  1658. 
He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  professor  of 
dinoity  and  oriental  languages  at  the  uniyersity 
of  Saomur,  and  as  an  exogetical  and  criticid 
writer.  He  is  principally  known,  however,  as 
a  disputant  with  the  Buztorfs,  in  the  Hasoretio 
point  controversy.  The  correctness  of  his  views 
on  that  subject  has  been  settled  by  the  general 
consent  of  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  present 
system  of  pointing  cannot  be  carried  back  be- 
yond the  11th  century. 

CAPRAJA,  the  Oapraria  and  .£gilon  of  the 
ancients,  a  small  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  N.  point  of  Oondca  and 
the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  about  16  m.  in  cir- 
cmnferenee;  its  surface  is  generally  mountain* 
COS,  and  its  principal  product  ia  wine.  Wild 
go&ta  still  abound  in  the  mountains.  It  has 
a  town  of  its  own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor. 
In  1607  this  island  was  taken  from  Oondca  by 
the  Qenoese,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  prov* 
iace  of  Genoa.      Pop.  about  2,500. 

GAPRABA,  GiovAKNi  Bathbta.  an  Italian 
prelate  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bologna,  May 
29, 1733,  died  in  Fans,  June  21, 1810.  He  was 
not  25  years  old  when  appointed  by  Pope  Ben- 
edict XIV.  vice-legate  at  Ravenna.  He  was 
afterward  papal  nuncio  successively  at  Ck)logne, 
Lacerne,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made 
cardinal.  In  1800  he  was  created  bishop  of 
Jea.  Having  been  appointed,  in  1801,  legate 
^  hUre  to  the  Frencn  republic,  he  succeeded 
in  arrangiog  the  terms  of  the  concordat,  which 
vere  agreed  upon  Sept.  18, 1801 ;  and  in  April^ 
1802,  that  document  was  promulgated  at  Pari% 
a&d  the  Roman  Oatholio  form  of  worship  was 
ioaognrated  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with 
gi^at  splendor.  In  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Na- 
poleon at  Ifilan  as  king  of  Italy.  Having  return- 
ed  to  Paris  as  legate  of  the  pope^  he  died  there. 
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OAPBI  (ano.  Capre(B\  a  small  and  rocky 
Neapolitan  island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  8.  of 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  noted  in  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  Augu^;us  resided  dur- 
ing hb  illness,  and  where  Tiberius  spent  the 
last  10  vears  of  his  life.  It  is  still  celebrated 
for  the  beanty  of  its  climate,  which  makes  it  a 
fiftvorite  resort  for  invalids,  especially  for  those 
suffering  fh)m  chronic  bronchitis.  The  island 
is  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  steep  and  inaccessible  cli&  Total 
pop.  about  4,000,  comprising  2  small  towns^ 
Anaoapri  and  the  port  of  Oi^ri.  ,  The  latter  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral 
and*some  other  churches;  pop.  about  2,600. 
Between  the  2  mountains  of  limestone  (the 
highest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  rising  nearly 
1,800  feet  above  the  sea),  of  which  the  island 
consists^  lies  a  fertile  valley,  which  yields  grain, 
oliveS)  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  The  inhab- 
itants are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  fa- 
mous red  and  white  Capn  wines  and  of  oU,  in 
fishing  and  in  the  pursuits  of  the  sea,  atd  in 
catching  quails,  vast  numbers  of  which  are 
caught  every  spring  and  autumn  on  their  passage 
from  and  to  Africa.  Remains  of  several  of  the  12 
villas  erected  by  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity have  been  excavated  here.  The  French 
under  Gen.  Laniarque  surprised  this  island,  then 
in  the  occupation  of  the  English  under  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  (Oct  1808),  and  compelled  them  to 
capitulate  within  15  days  after  the  invasion. 

OAPRIOOIO,  in  music,  literaUy  a  whim  or 
caprice,  a  term  applied  to  that  species  of  com- 
position in  which  the  composer  arbitrarily  de- 
viates tram  the  customary  forms  and  gives  free 
play  to  his  fancy. 

OAPRICORN,  a  dgn  of  the  sodiao,  which  the 
son  enters  at  the  winter  solstice  in  December; 
also  a  constellation  formerly  in  this  si^  (see 
AQTTABins).  The  tropic  of  Capricorn  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  which 
the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  only  once  a  year, 
the  day  he  enters  Capricorn,  usually  Deo.  20 
or  21. 

CAPRIOLE,  a  peculiar  leap  made  by  a  horse 
without  advancing,  in  which,  when  at  its 
height,  he  throws  out  his  hind  legs  with  a 
jerk,  keeping  them  parallel  and  near  together, 
and  showing  the  shoes.  It  differs  in  the  last 
particular  from  the  croupade,  and  from  the 
balotade  in  the  jerking  out  of  the  legs.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  high  airs  in  the 
mandge. 

CAPSA,  an  ancient  city  in  northern  Africa^ 
in  an  oasis  of  the  desert.  Its  site  is  oocnpied 
bv  the  modem  Ga&a,  74  miles  W.  of  Cabes. 
Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  It  was  destroyed  by  Marius  in  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  but  afterward  rebuilt. 

CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  from  4  species 
of  which  are  obtained  as  many  varieties  of  tiie 
so-called  cayenne  pepper.  The  name  capsicum 
is  also  applied  to  the  produot  itself.  The  genus 
is  of  the  iolanaeea  or  nightshade  flunily,  and 
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has  no  relation  with  the  family  of  piperaeeOf 
whioh  ftinushes  the  real  peppers.  The  4  species 
referred  to  are  O.  annuum^  O.Jhitsie^  O. 
eeraHfartMy  and  O.  growum^  The  first  2  only 
are  of  importance.  The  first  is  an  annnal  her- 
baceous plant,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  nature. 
A  native  of  tropical  countries,  in  which  it  thrivea 
luxuriantly  in  dry  and  poor  soils,  it  is  also  cul- 
tivated in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
grows  2  or  8  feet  high,  and  bears  a  pod  or  seed- 
vessel,  called  also  its  berry,  of  ovate  or  conical 
form,  recurved  at  the  eud,  green  when  imma* 
ture,  but  bright  scarlet  or  orange  when  it  ripens 
in  October.  It  is  used  in  the  green  state  for  pick- 
ling, and  in  medicine  when  ripe  and  dried,  aitd  is 
ground  to  powder  to  make  cayenne  pepper.  In 
England  the  dried  berries  kept  in  the  shops  are 
called  chillies.  This  variety  is  imported  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  supplied  from  our  own 
gardens.  Its  product  is  hot  and  pungent,  but 
without  aroma.  O.fmtesceM  furnishes  the  so- 
called  bird  or  Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more 
pungent  and  better  flavored  article,  and  to  some 
extent  aromatic.  The  plant  is  a  shrub,  best 
known  in  the  East  Indies.  The  berries  are 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two 
broad.  They  contain  each  about  a  dozen  reniform 
seeds. — ^The  active  principle  of  capsicum,  called 
eapdcine^  is  a  volatile  liquid,  thick  when  cold, 
but  very  fluid  before  it  disappears  by  heat  in 
fhmes.    The  vapor  is  so  pungent,  that  what  is 

I>roduoed  from  X  a  grain,  when  dispersed  in  a 
arge  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough  and 
sneeze.  It  is  obtiuned  by  digesting  the  alcohoHo 
extract  in  ether  and  evaporating. — Cayenne  is 
largely  employed  as  a  condiment,  acting  as  a 
stimulant  and  aiding  digestion.  For  these  prop- 
erties it  is  administered  as  a  medicine ;  and  it 
is  also  highly  useful  as  a  gargle  in  malignant 
scarlatina.  In  the  West  Inaies,  for  violent  cases 
of  this  disease,  the  preparation  for  both  uses  is 
to  infrise  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar 
and  water  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powdered 
pepper  with  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt. 
When  cold,  the  liquid  is  strained,  and  given 
in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half 
hour.  Capsicum  is  said  to  relieve  the  nausea 
of  sea-sickness.  It  is  also  employed  externally 
as  a  rubefacient  and  stimulant,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  cataplasm,  lotion,  or  tincture. — ^The  com- 
mercial cayenne  is  subject  to  gross  adulterations. 
Bed  lead  and  vermilion,  or  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, are  the  worst  materials  introduced,  and 
cases  of  poisoning  are  reported  from  this  causey 
both  the  lead  and  mercury  having  the  property 
of  aggregating  in  the  system  when  taken  in 
small  quantities.  They  are  added  to  keep  up 
the  color,  which  gradually  fades  with  the  age 
of  the  capsicum,  also  to  increase  the  weight, 
and  to  disguise  the  other  ingredients.  Ochres 
are  also  employed  for  amilar  purposes;  salt 
also,  to  improve  the  color  and  ado.  to  the  weight. 
Ground  rice  and  turmeric  are  more  harimess 
additions. 

CAPSTAN,  a  machine  used  on  board  vessels 
for  weighing  anchor,  and  for  other  operations 
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requiring  a  heavy  pulL    It  consists  of  a  vertical 
axle  with  holes  around  the  head,  into  whid 
bars,  called  handspikes,  are  inserted.   The  c&Ue 
is  passed  2  or  8  times  around  the  axle,  and  a  few 
men  take  hold  of  the  loose  end  to  give  it  a  ten- 
sion and  keep  the  capstan  clear  of  it  Oto 
take  hold  of  the  handspikes  and  walk  aroimd 
with  them.    The  power  of  a  man  thus  appM 
is  about  eaual  to  the  traction  of  25  lbs.,  hanging 
over  a  pulley^  at  a  velocitv  of  8  feet  per  second. 
The  capstan  is  rarely  used,  and  when  the  hand- 
spikes are  removed,  it  occupies  on  deck  beta 
few  square  feet.    A  greater  number  of  men 
may  work  at  a  capstan  than  at  a  horizontal  de, 
and  they  can  act  much  more  rapidly,  as  thej 
have  amply  to  walk  around  pushmg  the  hand- 
spikes forward ;  whereas  with  a  horizontal  appi- 
ratos,  as  often  as  it  is  turned  a  quarter  of  adr- 
de,  they  have  to  take  out  the  bars  on  which  thej 
act  and  insert  them  in  new  holes  before  tbej 
can  act  again.    Since  the  year  1820,  numerous 
patents  have  been  issued  for  improv&i  capstans. 
Most  of  them  consist  in  making  the  head  separate 
from  the  axle,  and  adapting  gearing,  which  may 
be  connected  or  disconnected  at  wiD,  to  vary  the 
power  of  the  machine  as  occasions  require. 
Another  improvement,  consequent  upon  the 
adoption  of  chain  cables,  consists  in  making  the 
lower  portion  of  the  capstan  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  chain,  so  that  each  link  as  U 
comes  up  enters  the  corresponding  recess,  and 
the  chain  is  thus  held  more  firmly  with  half  a 
ton  than  it  would  be  with  8  tons  around  a  smooth 
surface.    The  capstan  is  an  instrument  of  the 
past,  and  has  already  been  superseded  by  the 
steam  winch  on  board  of  a  large  nmnber  of 
steamships,  and  it  seems  probable  that  b^ore 
buff  each  sailing  vessel  will  have  to  be  proTided 
with  a  small  steam  en^^e  for  doing  heaTjworf 
of  the  sort. 

CAPSULE,  a  name  given  by  botanists  to  any 
kind  of  dry  seedvessd  containing  many  ceB 
and  seeds,  such  as  poppy  heads,  Ac.;  the  vorf 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  cawulOy  a  snail 
box.  The  pods  of  peas  and  beans,  &c^  ^^ 
called  capsules,  as  well  as  the  seed-oontiumng 
vessels  or  fruit  of  many  other  families  of  plw^A 
A  capsule  usually  opens  by  valves;  and  lience 
different  varieties  have  been  named  bivalve, 
trivalve,  quadrivalve,  and  multivalve.  The  parts 
of  a  capsule  are :  1,  the  valves,  ribs,  or  div^^ons 
which  form  the  outward  shdl,  and  shield  tJi« 
fruit  externally;  2,  the  partition waUs, vhicn 
form  different  cells  internally;  8,  the  axis  or 
columella,  which  unites  the  seeds  with  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  capsule ;  ijthecellsoccuwedby 
the  seeds ;  6,  the  proper  receptacle  of  each  seed ; 
and  6,  the  seeds  contained  within  the  capsiil«« 
According  to  the  number  of  internal  partitions 
in  a  capsule,  they  have  been  named  unilocn- 
lar,  bilocular,  trilocular,  multilocular.  Ca^ 
sular  seedvessels  are  generally  dry  and  hard 
when  ripe ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  Tum^ 
the  pulpy  fruit  of  apples,  plums,  Ac,  or  tne 
juicy  oranges  and  lemons.  All  fruits,  howeva"t 
are  merely  seedvessels,  and  the  name  capsiue 
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is  xmtSij  appUed  to  all  dry,  hard  seedvesaels, 
irrespeotiiTe  of  partionlar  forms  and  families  of 
plants. 

CAPSULES,  GxLATiNS,  little  bags  made  of 
thio  filDQS  of  gelatine,  designed  for  holding  doses 
of  nanseouB  medicines,  so  that  all  beins  swal- 
lowed together,  their  taste  may  not  be  per- 
ceived. Different  methods  are  fi^ven  of  pre- 
paring them.  One  is  to  take  a  oyunder  of  hard 
wood,  ronnded  off  atone  end,  and  ^  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  dip  the  end  first  into  a  saturated 
warinsolutionof  soapin  alcohol  to  the  depth 
of  {  an  inch.  When  the  soap  has  hardened 
npon  the  wood,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a 
concentrated  hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  this 
repeated  aooording  to  the  thickness  of  denosit 
of  gelatine  deslreld.  This  is  to  be  slippea  off 
when  it  has  hardened ;  and  the  process  is  to  be 
repeated  to  procure  another  bag  for  a  cover  to 
the  first  one.  When  one  is  filled  with  the  med- 
icine^ the  other  is  applied  upon  it^  and  the  2  are 
tightly  seonred  together  by  going  over  the  line 
of  Innction  with  a  camePs  hair  brush  moistened 
with  hot  water.  For  other  methods  see  Jour* 
nd  de  pharmacie  et  de  ehimie^  voL  xviL  p.  204, 
and  the  American  ^  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  vol. 
Ix.  p.  20. 

CAPTAIN',  the  rank  designating  a  command- 
er of  a  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron 
or  troop  in  cavalry,  or  the  chief  officer  of 
a  ship  of  war.  In  most  continental  armies 
in  Europe  captains  are  considered  subalterns ; 
in  the  British  army  they  form  an  intermediate 
rank  between  Uie  field  officer  and  the  subaltern. 
the  Utter  term  comprising  those  commisraonea 
officers  only  whose  rank  doe^  not  imply  a  di- 
rect and  constant  command.  In  the  U.  S.  army 
the  captain  is  responsible  for  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, clothing,  &c.,  of  the  company  under  his 
oomnutod.  The  duties  of  a  oaptun  in  the  navy 
are  xery  comprehenmve,  and  his  post  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.  In  the  British  service  he 
ranlu  with  a  lieat.-colonel  in  the  army,  until  the 
expiration  of  8  years  ftom  the  date  of  his  com- 
nussion,  when  he  takes  rank  with  a  Mi  colonel. 
In  the  old  iVench  service  he  was  forbidden  to 
leave  his  ship  under  pain  of  death,  and  was  to 
blow  it  up  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy.  The  title  of  captain  la  also  ap- 
pHed  to  masters  of  merchant  or  passenger  ves- 
sels, and  to  various  petty  officers  on  ships  of 
the  line,  as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  of  the 
Iiold,  of  the  main  and  fore  tops,  &c.  The 
▼ord  is  of  Italian  origin,  meaning  a  man 
vho  is  at  the  head  of  something,  and  in  this 
ftose  it  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  a  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  especially  as  regards  his  qualities 
for  command. 

CAPUA,  or  Oapoa,  a  fortified  town,  in  the 
angdom  of  Kaples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di 
UToro,  lying  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Voltomo.  16  m.  N;  W.  of  Naples,  on  the  high 
^&7  to  Rome,  and  10  m.  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean; pop.  about  10,000.  The  present  Oapua 
does  not  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Oapua  of  anti- 
qmtj.   The  remams  of  Roman  times  are  numer- 


ous. The  cathedral  and  the  church  deirAnnun^ 
wUUa  are  splendid  edifices,  and  contain  many 
antique  bass-reliefs  built  in  with  their  walls.  In 
1808  the  town  8u£fered  considerably  from  an 
earthquake. — ^The  ancient  Oapua  lay  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2  m.  from  the  modem  dtv.  Its  origin 
and  early  history  are  obscure,  in  848  B.  0., 
when  threatened  by  the  Samnites,  the  citizens 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
shortly  afterward  compelled  to  aobiowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  successfhlly  resisted 
Pyrrhus,  kin^  of  Epirus,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Oannoe  (216  B.  0.),  the  popular  party  deserted 
Rome  and  opened  the  gates  to  the  Oarthagin- 
ian  general  The  winter  spent  by  the  Oartha* 
ginian  troops  in  Oapua  demoralized  them 
greatly,  and  was  consiaered  by  the  Romans  to 
be  the  main  cause  of  Hannibal^s  ultimate  defeat. 
For  the  extravagance  and  effeminacy  of  its 
inhabitants,  Oapua  bore  a  reputation  similar  to 
8ybaris  and  Sardis.  It  was  famous  for  its 
manufactory  of  perfumes,  with  which  the 
ungumtaHi  or  perftoers  of  Oapua  supplied  the 
whole  empire  of  the  West  It  was  early  cele- 
brated for  its  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and 
fi*om  licntulus^s  school  of  gladiators  in  this 
city  Spartacus,  the  rebel  leader  in  the 
servile  war,  first  broke  loose  with  70  com- 
panions. In  211  the  Romans  agidn  entered 
Oapua.  AH  the  senators  were  put  to  death, 
800  of  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  the  middle  class  of  citizens  were  removed 
to  a  distance  from  their  native  place.  The 
local  magistracies  were  abolished,  and  a  Boman 
prefect  was  appointed  to  rule  over  the  city. 
During  the  social  war  the  Oapuans  manifested 
the  most  unshaken  fidelity  to  Home,  and  were, 
as  a  reward  therefor,  re^ndowed  with  many  of 
their  ancient  municipal  privileges.  Julius  Osesar 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  during  his  con- 
sulship, 59  B.  0..  in  accordance  with  which 
20,000  Boman  citizens  were  settled  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Oapua.  This  circumstance  conferred  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  upon  the  ci^. — ^The  bar- 
barian invasions  were  fatal  to  old  Oapua.  Gen* 
eerie  and  his  Vandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D.  456. 
Karses  restored  it,  but  it  sank  again  after  the 
conquests  of  the  Longobards  in  southern  Italy. 
It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  I). 
840,  who  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A  few  years 
afterward,  Bishop  Landulfns  induced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  return  and  establish  a  new  city  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Oasilinum.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  modern  Oapua.  The  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre,  built  of  tiles  and  faced  with 
white  marble,  are  an  object  of  attraction  to 
antiquaries.  The  remains  of  old  Oapua  have 
been  described  by  Binaldo  in  his  Memorie 
istorich^  della  cUta  di  Oapuaj  Naples,  1758,  and 
in  Buccals  Vetere  Oapua,  Naples,  1828.  The 
site  of  old  Oapua  is  now  occupied  by  the  large 
village  of  Banta  Maria  di  Oapua,  or  Santa 
Maria  Mag^ore. 

OAPUOHIN,  a  religious  congregation  be- 
longing to  the  Franciscan  order,  instituted 
by  Mi^teo  Basohi.    Matteo  was  desirous  of 
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practising  greater  poverty  than  was  required  by 
the  strict  role  or  the  order  of  St  Francis. 
Having  observed  that  a  painting  of  St  Francis 
represented  him  witib  the  hood  of  the  habit  of 
a  different  shape  from  that  osoally  worn  by  the 
order,  he  made  one  like  it  and  wore  it,  about 
the  year  15204  This  being  condemned  by  his 
superiors  as  a  novelty,  he  had  reooorse  to  Pope 
Clement  YIL,  who  save  him  permission  to 
wear  the  hood,  and  aJso  permitted  those  who 
wi^ed  to  Imitate  him  to  £6rm  a  congregation. 
In  1628,  Clement  VII.  gave  them  ihrther  per- 
mission to  wear  the  habit  and  also  a  beard* 
They  were  to  reside  in  solitary  places,  and  Uve 
as  hermits.  When  they  oonomenced  wearing 
their  peculiar  dress  through  the  streets  of  Ca- 
merino,  the  children  commenced  calling  after 
them  Capuecinif  whence  they  were  styled  Ca- 
puchins. The  rules  of  the  order  are  very  strict : 
thev  are  obliged  to  recite  the  canonical  hours 
without  singing,  and  the  matins  are  to  be  said 
at  midnight ;  an  hour  is  to  be  spent  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  mental  prayer  and  in  silence ; 
their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  one  kind  of 
meat  only  being  alloweo,  and  on  &st  davs  they 
are  only  allowed  a  kind  of  cheese  called  eoU<h 
They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  covering  for 
their  head,  and  their  habit  is  of  the  coarsest 
description ;  nor  are  any  ornaments  of  gold  or 
silver  allowed  in  their  churchea  In  1624,  Ur- 
ban yni.  caused  a  new  church  to  be  built  for 
them  at  Bome,  near  the  Barberini  palace,  he 
being  a  member  of  that  family,  and  in  1681  tiie 
Capuchins  took  possession  of  it  The  church 
contains  the  &mous  painting  of  St  IGchael  the 
archangel,  by  Guido.  This  congregation  has 
supplied  many  missionaries  to  A8U^  Africa,  and 
America,  and  a  great  number  of  cardinals  and 
bishops.  It  has  produced  also  many  illustrious 
writers. 

OAPDDAN  PASHA,  is  the  title  of  the  chief 
commander,  or  great  admiral,  of  the  Turkish 
navy,  who  is  at  the  same  time  supervisor  of  the 
naval  stores  and  establishments,  and  governor 
of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
of  some  of  the  coasts  of  the  empire.  He  is 
pasha  of  8  tails,  makes  all  the  appointments  in 
the  navy,  is  a  member  of  the  divan.  Every 
summer  he  makes  an  excursion  with  the  fleet  to 
the  archipelago  to  exercise  the  ships,  and  levy 
the  taxes.  The  title  isprobably  a  Turidah  imita- 
tion of  the  Italian  Capitano^  like  many  other 
terms  now  usual  in  the  levant,  and  derived 
fh>m  the  times  of  Genoese  and  Venetian  in- 
fluence in  those  regions. 

CAPUT  MOBTUUM,  a  Latin  name  given  by 
the  old  chemists  to  the  fixed  residue  of  distilla- 
tion and  sublimation,  symbolized  in  alchemi- 
cal writings  by  a  deatn^s  head  and  cross  bones. 

CABABINE,  or  Cabbinx,  a  short  barrelled 
musket  adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  In  order 
to  admit  of  its  being  easily  loaded  on  horseback, 
the  barrel  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  feet  6 
inches  long,  unless  it  be  breech-loading ;  and  to 
be  easily  managed  with  one  hand  only,  its  weight 
must  be  less  than  that  of  an  infantry  musket 


The  bore,  too,  is  in  most  services  rather  lees  ^m 
that  of  the  infantry  firearm.  The  carabine  maj 
have  either  a  smooth  or  a  rifled  bore;  in  the 
first  case,  its  effect  will  be  considerablj  inferior 
to  that  of  the  common  musket ;  in  the  secoDd,  it 
will  exceed  it  in  precision  for  moderate  distances. 
In  the  British  service,  the  cavalry  oany  emoodi* 
bored  carabines ;  in  the  Busdan  cavalry,  the  ligiit 
horse  all  have  rifled  carabines,  while  of  the 
cuirassiers  i  have  rifled,  and  the  renuumng} 
smooth  biurels  to  their  carabines.  The  artillery, 
too,  in  some  services  (French  and  BritiBh  espe- 
oiaUy),  carry  carabines ;  those  of  the  British  an 
on  the  principle  <^  the  new  Enfield  rifle.  Car- 
abine-firing was  at  one  time  the  principal  mode 
of  cavalry  fighting,  but  now  it  is  principaDj 
used  on  ou^st  duty,  and  with  cavalrj  skir- 
mishing. In  French  military  works,  the  ex- 
pression earaifine  always  means  an  infantry 
rifle,  while  for  a  cavalry  carabine  the  vord 
mouiqueUm  is  adopted.  Several  improyemeats 
in  breech-loading  carabines  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  snbmitted  for 
trial  to  an  ordnance  board  at  West  Point  (Jdj, 
1858). 

OABABOBO,  a  province  of  Veneraek, 
bounded  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  hj  the  prov- 
inces of  Caracas,  Yarinas,  Truxillo,  and  Goro; 
area  8,148  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  100,000.  Its  cap- 
*tal  city  is  Valencia,  but  the  province  takes  ite 
name  from  a  village  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  capi- 
tal, where  a  battle  was  fought  Jane  Si,  1821, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Oolombis. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Rio 
Portngueza,  and  produces  coffee,  cocoa,  vheat, 
tobacco,  and  sugar. 

CABACALLA,  ILlbous  Aubkliub  Ajrrosi- 
NUB,  a  Boman  emperor,  bom  at  Lyons  A.  D.  188, 
<liedin217.  He  was  originally  called  Basdwaa, 
but  received  the  nickname  of  Osracnlk,  fm 
a  favorite  Grallio  tunic  which  he  introduced 
into  Bome.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Sevena 
at  York  in  211,  he  asoended  the  throne  vitn 
his  brother  G^eta,  but  soon  caused  the  mnrder 
of  the  latter,  *and,  according  to  Dion,  of  20,000 
Bomans  who  were  his  partisans,  amon£  whom 
was  the  jurist  Papinian.  He  multiplied  extor- 
tions in  order  to  pturchase  the  favor  of  the  sol* 
diery,  gave  the  nght  of  Boman  citizenship  to 
all  free  men  of  the  empire  in  order  to  impo* 
taxes  upon  their  estates,  and  admitted  Im}^ 
to  the  senate.  He  made  unimportant  expeoitioM 
against  the  Gauls,  Goths,  and  Parthisns,  m 
at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  some  epignos 
by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  W 
was  assassinated  near  Edessa  on  his  v&7  ^ 
Oarrhae  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinos,  the  pre- 
torian  prefect.  __.  ^ 

0ABACA8,  aprovinceof  ther^uUicoffen- 

ezuela,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  t.  y 
Barcelona,  W.  by  Carabobo,  Cogedes,  and  W- 
rinas,  and  S.  by  Apure  and  Guiana;  area  40/ 
264  sq.  m.,  pop.  about  800,000.  The  N.  I^ 
is  in  general  mountainous,  but  toward  the  b.  tw 
surface  expands  into  vast  and  fertile  puu^^ 
The  province  is  divided  into  16  cantons,  oi 
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wfaioh  the  canton  of  Caracas  is  the  richest 
ftnd  most  poptdous. — ^The  capital  of  the  above- 
desoribed  province   and  of  the  republic  of 
Yeneznela,  Oaraoas,  is  situated  11  m.  8.  S.  E. 
of  La  Guayra,  in  lat.  10^  Z(y  N.,  long.  66« 
54'  W,   Its  site  is  the  deoliyily  of  a  mountain 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  bnilt,  intersect  each  other  at 
light  angles,  and  are  generally  supplied  with 
foantains.    The  houses  are  usuallj  raced  with 
stncco,  are  sometunes  richly  decorated,  and 
have  often  terraced  roo&.    There  are  several 
Bpacioos  squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Fkza  Mayor,  or  Great  square,  where  the  fish, 
frait,  and  vegetable  market  is  held.    The  prin- 
cip^  pnblio  edifices  are  the  churches,  the  con« 
vents,  and  the  university,  which  was  founded 
in  1778.    The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  struo- 
tnre^  and  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  a  very 
beantifiil  one.     The  Oatucho  feeds  the  fountains 
which  supply  Ihe  dty  with  water.    The  ex- 
ports consist  prindpaily  of  cacao,  for  which 
Caracas  is  celebrateo,  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
tobacco,  hides,  and  live  cattle.    The  trade  is 
carried  on  through  the  neighboring  port  of  La 
Guayra,  and  the  shipping  of  1864-^55  comprised 
45,450  tons^  including  import  and  export.    For 
farther  commercial  and  for  historical  informa- 
tioD,  see  Venxzueul. — Caracas  is  the  seat  of 
the  president,  and  of  the  chief  judicial  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Venezuela.    The 
schools,  supported  by  the  city  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  140,000,  are  well    attended.     The 
celebrated  Bolivar  was  a  native  of  Caracas^ 
and  in  1843  his  remains  were  interred  here. 
The  town  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  in  1812, 
by  which  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished.    The  earthquake  of  1820  also  con- 
tributed to  diminish  the  population  and  to  in- 
Jpe  the  town.     It  has,  however,  been  rebuilt 
since,  and  the  population  is  believed  to  have 
risen  again  to  about  60,000,  and  by  some  author- 
ities even  to  68,000. 

CAHAOOIOIJ.  L  DoicERTCo,  marquis,  an 
Italian  statesman,  bom  in  Naples  in  1716,  died 
in  1789.  He  was  ambasrador  to  the  court  of 
^^Vance  in  1770,  and  became  acquainted  with 
D^Alembert^  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  other 
encydopsedists,  who  entertained  for  him  a  high 
fegard.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  viceroy 
in  Slcfly,  where  he  distinguished  himselfprin- 
dpaUy  by  the  abolition  of  torture.  IL  InAir- 
CKsoo,  prince,  a  Neapohtan  admiral,  born  at 
Naples  in  1748,  died  in  1799.  He  repe^ 
edly  comrnanded  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  when 
Acting  in  concert  with  the  English  against  the 
Frencli,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Nel- 
son. In  1798  he  served  under  Nelson;  and 
is  1799,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  he  re- 
P^red  to  Naples,  in  order  to  prevent  die  con- 
fiscation of  his  property,  and  was  appointed 
^»nmander-in-chief  of  the  navy  of  the  **  Par- 
thenopean  Republic."  Although  he  reluctantly 
^I^ted  this  place,  he  succ^sfully  opposed, 
^th'a  few  ships,  the  landing  planned  by  the 
combined  English  and  Sidlian  fleets.    Naples 


having  been  retaken,  he  was  arrested,  and  in 
violation  of  the  capitulation  by  which  the  offi- 
cers of  the  late  republican  government  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  count^  unmolested,  he 
was  brought  a  prisoner  on  board  Nelson's  ship, 
the  Thunderer,  arraigned  before  a  Sicilian  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  A  re- 
quest was  presented  in  his  name  to  the  English 
admiral  for  a  lees  ignominious  mode  of  deatii; 
but  Nelson,  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Ham- 
flton,  declined  acceding  to  it,  and,  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  his  old  companion  in  arms  was 
suspended  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  Neapolitan 


'ARAOOLE,  in  horsemanship,  is  an  oblique 
tread,  traced  out  in  a  semi-round,  changmg 
from  one  hand  to  the  other,  without  a  reg- 
ular ground.  When  horses  advance  to  diarge 
in  battle,  they  sometimes  ride  up  in  caracoles 
to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  make  them  doubt- 
ful wnether  the^  are  about  to  take  them 
in  the  front  or  m  the  flank.  Caracole  is  a 
Spanish  word,  and  in  that  language  signifies 
the  motion  that  a  squadron  of  horse  make 
when  upon  an  engagement.  The  first  rank  have 
no  sooner  fired  their  pistols  than  they  divide 
and  open  into  two  half  ranks,  the  one  wheel- 
ing to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  along 
ihewingsof  the  body,  to  the  rear.  Every  rank 
observes  the  same  order  of  firing;  and  tumine 
or  wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear  is  called 
a  caracole.  This  is  the  same  movement  which 
is  performed  by  infl&ntry,  in  street  firing  on  the 
advance,  without  making  any  halt,  in  column, 
the  men  who  wheel  off  loading  as  they  counter- 
march to  the  rear.  To  caracole  is  to  go  round 
in  the  form  of  a  half  circle. 

OARAOTAOHS,  king  of  the  8flure&  an  an- 
cient British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died 
A.  D.  64.  He  resisted  the  Romans  for  9  years. 
Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudiu^  at 
length  defeated  him  and  to(M:  his  wife  enu  chil- 
dren prisoners.  He  himself  took  refiige  with 
Oartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  (York), 
who  dehvered  him  for  a  reward  to  the  em- 
peror. His  proud  bearing  and  noble  and  pa- 
thetic speech  so  won  the  admiration  of  Agrip- 
pina  and  Olaudius  that  th^  pardoned  him  and 
discharged  him  with  presents. 

OARAFA,  MioBELB,  an  Italian  muncal  com- 
poser, bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787.  He 
studied  music  under  the  best  masters  of  his 
day,  but  served  in  the  army  until  1814,  when 
he  retired  with  the  appdntment  of  mi^or, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music  as  a  profession. 
In  1814  first  appeared  the  opera  II  VaseeUo 
cPOecidente,  soon  followed  by  Xa  GeUma  Cor- 
retta,  QahrUU  di  Vergi,  Ifigenia  in  Tauride, 
MtuanUllo^  &c.,  &c.  The  Solitaire  and  Mom- 
nieUo  are  considered  his  best.  His  composi- 
tions are  noted  for  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
naturalness  of  melody,  and  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  instrumentation. 

CARAGA,  a  province  of  the  Spanish  Philip- 
pines, forming  the  N.  E.  division  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao,   It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  territories 
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of  the  independent  snltan  of  ^MlT^(^J^nl^  and  K 
and  W.  by  the  sea;  area  8,400  sa.  ul,  pop. 
42,000.  This  provinoe  is  one  of  lihe  poorest 
nnderthe  Spanish  dominion;  it  has  generally 
a  sterile  soil,  and  abounds  in  waste  marsh  lands. 
Its  forests  are,  however,  reputed  to  be  of  great 
valne,  consisthig  chiefly  of  the  finest  ship  tim- 
ber trees,  especially  the  teak,  which  is  not  ioxmd 
elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  islands.  Great 
numbers  of  wild  bufOuoes,  hogs,  deer,  civet 
oats,  and  other  muak-produdng  animals  are 
found  in  the  forests.  Oonriderable  quantities  of 
gold  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits  on  the  Ba- 
toan  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  is  of  the  Bisaya  race;  but  there  are 
several  wild  tribes:  one  called  Handaya,  which 
have  very  fur  complexions,  and  Spanish  writers 
say  that  they  are  a  mixed  raoe  descended  from 
Malay  women  and  some  shipwrecked  Dutch- 
men; another  tribe  called  Tagabaloyo  are  said 
by  the  same  authorities  to  be  descended  from 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  native  lOndanese 
women.  There  is  a  negrito  race  called  Mama* 
manua.  The  inhabitants  subast  chiefly  upon 
sago,  fish,  and  roots  of  spontaneous  growth. 
The  Spanish  are  rapidly  effecting  a  beneficent 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-dvilixed 
and  savage  population  of  this  province.  Its 
only  export  at  present  is  a  smsJl  quantity  of 
gold  dnst^ 

CARAITES,  or  KABArnu,  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  whose  origin  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
Jews  say  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Saddu- 

n  because  they  do  not  receive  the  traditions 
e  rabbins ;  others  that  they  are  reformed 
Sadducees,  because  they  accept  the  doctrines 
of  immortEility  of  the  soul,  resurrection  of  the 
body,  paradise  and  heU.  which  the  Sadducees 
rejected.  Others  consider  the  Canutes  to  be 
the  same  as  the  doctors  of  the  law  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  Oaraites  them- 
selves date  their  origin  frt)m  the  captivity  of 
the  10  tribes  by  Shalmanezer.  Wolf  attributes 
their  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the  Jewish 
doctors  under  Alexander  Jannsns,  about  100 
B.  0.  Steinschneider,  in  lus  ^^  History  of  Jew- 
ish Literature,"  places  the  ori^  of  Oaraism  as 
a  literary  development  in  Judaism  from  A.  D. 
750  to  A.  D.  900,  and  says  that  it  sustained  a 
very  important  part  in  the  reformation  of  Jewish 
literature.  He,  however,  admits  a  Oaraitio 
tendency  in  Judaism  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  present  principal  seat  of  the  Oaraites  is  in 
the  Crimea  and  m  Austrian  Galida.  They 
always  worship  toward  the  S.,  because  they  say 
that  Shalmanezer  carried  the  10  tribes  fr^m 
which  they  date  their  origin  to  the  N.,  so  that 
they  must  turn  to  the  S.  to  face  Jerusalem. 
The  Oaraites  deny  the  oral  law  to  have  come 
from  Moses,  reject  the  cabalistic  and  chimerical 
interpretations  of  the  rabbins,  and  observe  the 
feasts  with  greater  rigor  than  other  Jews. 

OARAMAN,  or  Kakamatt  (anc.  Zaranda% 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of  Oara- 
mania,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  lat.  87®  12' 
K.,  long.  88"  5'  £. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  con* 


tains  the  ruins  of  several  beantiM  hnam 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  of  marble,  coTend 
with  arabesques,  and  supported  in  the  mte< 
rior  by  rows  of  columns.  There  are  also  8  or 
4  temnles  of  modem  dat&  a  haiudsome  Arme- 
nian (uiurch,  and  a  Turldsu  castie  enoompissed 
by  a  wall  which  also  encloses  about  lOOboofie^ 
Coarse  blue  cotton  cloths  and  suniltf  ftbries 
are  manufactured.— little  is  known  of  the  an- 
cient Laranda^  on  or  near  the  rains  of  which 
the  present  town  was  founded  in  the  Uth 
century  by  Karaman  Oglu,  a  Turkish  obie(  ifta 
whom  it  was  named.  It  was  the  ci^ital  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom  until  the  snlgection  of  Ganr 
mania  by  B^azet  IL  in  1486^hen  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Eonieh  (looniim), 
and  the  glory  of  Oarsman  began  to  fade. 
Though  residing  at  Eonieh,  the  pasha  takee  his 
title  irom  this  place.  The  name  of  Lanndaor 
Larenda  is  still  used  by  the  Christian  vMir 
tants  of  the  country  and  in  the  firmaos  of  the 
sublime  porte. 

CABAMANIA,  or  Eabamaxia,  also  Kau- 
ICAV,  a  Turkish  province  or  eyalet  in  Asia)& 
nor,  between  lat.  87^  and  89^  40^  N.,  loog.  30" 
60'  and  86"^  50'  K,  including  ancient  LjcaoDls 
and  a  portion  of  Phrygia  Major,  Galatia,  and 
Cappadoda,  bounded  W.  and  li.  by  the  ^ets of 
Anatolia  and  Sivas,  S.  by  Adana,  and  £.  by 
MftTftaii^  famous  for  its  genial  climate  and  for 
its  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  sesamum,  honej,  vax, 
and  excellent  fruit.  The  soilis  richanddry, 
yielding  abundant  harvests ;  the  vine  a&d  fig- 
tree,  the  laurel,  myrtle,  and  demaUa^aDdouDy 
odoriferous  shrubs,  flourish  in  profiuioQ.  Thj 
Taurus  range  traverses  the  entire  length  (b 
Caramania,  andforeats  of  oaks  and  pines  100  feet 
high  cover  the  mountain.  The  prindpal  men 
«re  the  KizU-Lmak  and  the  Sihon.  In  tiM 
S.  W.  are  a  large  number  of  small  lakes;  also 
mineral  springs.  Fish  abound  in  the  rifeiB  ana 
the  numerous  small  streams  of  the  ooonby* 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  devoted  to  agri<^' 
tural  pursuits,  particularly  to  the  rearing  of  li^ 
stock,  the  vast  plains  am>rding  abondant  pas- 
turage. The  villages  of  the  shepherds  awcoo- 
posed  of  huta^  covered  with  dons;  meet  otw 
houses  are  of  earth,  or  of  brick  baked  in  the 
sun,  and  present  a  miserable  ^^^'^^'^ 
Trade  embraces,  bedde  the  prodaota  Darned, 
wool,  horse  and  camel  hair,  gum  *"'P^^ 
which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  oiatn^ 
and  various  other  coounodities.  The  exportt 
are  carried  on  by  caravans  or  through  i» 
nearest  diipping  ports.  Capital,  Konieb.  Are* 
27,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000,  oompnsu* 
a  great  number  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jew^ 
but  chiefly  nomadio  Turcomans.  .,  ^ 

CARAtoASSA,  a  river  in  the  prefflden(f 
ofBengaL    Itisa  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  ana 

is  of  interest  on  account  of  a  rop«f*H!fS?/» 
tached  to  it  A  certain  njah  once  lumj 
Brahmin,  and  married  his  own  BtepmwJ?; 
Nothing  could  expunge  his  crimes,  sare  «»* 
tion  in  a  collection  of  all  the  holy  waters  of  w 
world.    A  charitable  saint  undertook  tbetasK, 
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and  from  the  aggregation  of  fluid  a  river  was 
formed,  which  was  so  entirely  exhausted  of  its 
abstergent  powers,  that  ever  afterward  it  was 
called  CaramQassa  (depriTed  of  virtae).  The 
Hindoo  is  carefol,  if  obliged  to  pass  this  bale- 
fnl  stream,  that  its  waters  shall  not  touch  him; 
as  otherwise  all  the  merits  acquired  by  a  series 
of  ablations  and  other  pions  practices  would  be 
at  once  washed  out. 

CAKAMEL^  a  black  porous  substance,  pro- 
duced from  sugar  heated  to  a  tempenture 
between  400^  and  480^'.  It  is  also  formed 
in  the  roasting  of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  is 
used  to  adulterate  coffbe,  imparting  to  it  and  to 
the  beverages  substituted  for  it  bitterness  and 
color.    It  is  also  used  for  coloring  wines. 

0 ARAT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  weight,  by 
which  diamonds  are  rated;  and  also  a  tezm used 
for  expressing  the  fineness  or  purity  of  gold* 
The  alloy  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts 
called  carats,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  these  which  are  pure  gold. 
Gold  20  carats  fine  is  20  parts  of  pure  gold  al* 
loyed  with  4  of  some  other  metaL  The  term 
has  been  so  long  in  use  that  its  origui  is  very 
obscure.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  xeporiov,  a  fruit  correroonding  to  the 
Latin  tiUqtta;  whence  the  Arab  word  hyratj 
a  weight.  Bruce,  in  his  ^'  Travels,^'  describes  a 
bean  he  met  with  in  a  famous  gold  mart  of 
Africa,  which  was  used  as  a  weight  from  remote 
periods,  and  which  was  called  huara.  They 
vary  licde  in  gravity  from  the  time  the  poos 
are  dry,  and  being  much  alike  they  were  in 
remote  times  carried  to  India  for  weighing 
diamonds.  As  usually  employed  by  jewellers, 
the  weight  of  a  carat  is  4  imaginary  grains^  of 
which  74|^  are  required  to  counterbiuance  72 
grains  troy. 

OABAVAGGIO,  Miohkl  Ajtoelo  da.  Bee 
Ahoblo  da  Oabavaooio. 

C ABAVAN  AND  CARAVANSARY,  a  party 
of  travellers  or  pilgrims  in  the!  East,  and  an 
edifice  for  their  lodging  or  entertainment 
There  may  be  said  to  be  2  distinct  kinds  of 
caravans .  1.  Oommercial  caravans,  formed  of 
merchants  who  are  crossing  the  deserts  or 
exposed  places  for  trafSc ;  and  2,  religious  cara- 
vans composed  of  pilgrims  going  to  some  sacred 
place  for  worship.  They  often  consist  of  1,000 
persons  and  several  thousand  camels.  They 
are  nnder  the  general  superintendence  of  a 
ia$h^  by  whom  each  caravan  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  cotton  or  platoons.  There  are  6 
snb-ofiioers:  1,  the  omcer  of  the  march;  2, 
of  the  encampment;  8,  of  the  servants  and 
beasts;  4^  of  the  baggage;  and  6,  the  pay- 
master. A  military  escort  and  a  hyheer  or 
guide  attend  each  caravan.  These  caravans 
travel  mostly  by  night  in  the  hot  season,  and 
when  they  do  so  are  guided  by  means  of  fires 
or  li^ts  carried  in  iron  boxes,  supported  on 
long  poka,  and  borne  at  the  head  of  each  cottor 
or  company.  Each  cottor  has  a  box  differing 
in  form  frt>m  the  others,  and  so  the  boxes  serve 
as  standards  to  enable  each  pilgrim  to  know  his 


eottor.  When  a  caravan  is  to  encamp,  the 
cottor  standards  are  sent  forward  and  stationed, 
and  each  cottor  on  coming  up  must  pitch 
around  its  own  standard.  The  places  of  (Ul, 
both  in  the  encampment  and  march,  are  per^ 
manently  allotted  by  the  bashd.  It  was  evi? 
dently*  to  such  a  commercial  caravan,  made 
up  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  that  Joseph 
was  sold  by  his  brethren.  The  religious 
caravans  are  now  principally  made  up  of 
Hohammedans  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Burckhardt,  the  great  eastern  travel- 
ler, who  was  at  Mt.  Arafat  when  the  Syrian 
and  Eoyptian  caravans  for  Mecca  were  en- 
camped at  its  base,  has  given  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  scene.  From  the  top  of  the 
mountain  he  counted  8,000  tents,  while  he  says 
that  far  the  greater  number  ot  the  pilgrims 
were^j  like  himself,  tentless.  The  number  of 
pilgrims  he  estimated  at  70,000  in  these  2  cara- 
vanS)  and  the  number  of  languages  they  spoke 
at  least  at  40.  The  wife  of  M^emet  Ali  re- 
quired 500  camels  to  transport  her  baggage  in 
uie  pilgrinuige. — ^The  OASAVAiiSAaiEs  ot  pil- 
grims are  generally  the  rudest  structures  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  protection.  They 
are  mostly  the  creations  of  charity  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Sometunes 
they  are  kept  to  receive  travellers  for  pay, 
when  they  are  more  generously  arranged  and 
famished.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  such 
inns  may  be  that  in  which  the  children  of  Jacob 
stopped  to  rest  and  feed  their  asses  on  their  re- 
turn to  Egypt  The  caravansaries  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  commercial  caravans  are 
not  provided  by  charity,  but  are  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  merchants  themselves. 

OARAYELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil, 
on  the  bay  of  Oaravellas,  which  opens  into  the 
Atlantic  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  its  har- 
bor is  the  most  frequented  or  any  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  productions  of  the  province  are 
exporied  hence  to  Rio,  Bahia^  and  Femambuco. 
Pop.  of  the  district,  5,000. 

CARAWAY,  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  earum 
earuiy  a  small  biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild 
in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  central  and 
northern  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  wardens, 
as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  root,  which  in  the 
cultivated  plant  resembles  the  parsnip,  is  used 
for  food  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  seeds  ma- 
ture the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
They  are  collected  by  mowing  the  stalks  and 
threshing,  which,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
seeds,  should  be  done  on  a  cloth.  They  are 
valued  for  their  medicinal  properties,  for  which, 
or  rather  perhaps  for  their  pleasant  aromatic 
flavor,  they  are  introduced  into  the  cakes  called 
seed-c^es,  and  into  some  kinds  of  sugar  plums. 
In  Europe  they  are  used  in  confectionary,  to 
flavor  liquors  and  cakes,  and  also  bread,  cheese, 
and  other  articles  of  food.  Their  medicinal 
action  is  to  stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  and 
remove  flatulency ;  they  are  used  also  to  aid  or 
modify  tiie  action  of  other  medicines.  An  es- 
sential oil,  oleum  eari^  is  prepared  by  distiUation 
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of  the  seeds,  whioh  poeseeses  their  propertiies, 
and  iB  iised  to  flavor  medicines,  and  correct  their 
naoseating  and  griping  effects.  An  oiljr  liquid, 
named  carvacrot^  is  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of 
caraway  with  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  and 
taming  the  liquid  back  into  the  retort  nntil  it 
ceases  to  have  the  odor  of  caraway.  It  has  the 
property  of  affording  immediate  relief  to  the 
tooth-ache  when  introduced  into  the  tooth. 
Caraway  seed  is  imported  from  £nrope,  and  is 
also  supplied  in  part  from  onr  own  gardens. 
It  is  livgelx  coltiTated  in  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
England,  bekig  sown  on  old  pasture  lands,  to- 
gether witJi  coriander  and  teasue.  The  coriander 
ripens  t^e  first  year,  the  caraway  in  the  summer, 
and  the  teazle  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year. 
OARBAZOnO  AOID,  called  also  Oasboa201v 
10  and  PloBio  Aoid.  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  an  excess  of  nitno  on  carbolic  add  and  also 
upon  indigo,  gum  benzoin,  resin,  aloes,  and 
similar  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a  veiy  bit- 
ter substance,  crysti^izing  in  yellow  prisms^ 
which  are  volatile,  and  ftise  mto  a  orown- 
ish  yellow  oiL  Its  chemical  formula  is 
OuH,  8N0«0,.  It  has  been  lately  introduced 
to  notice,  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermit- 
tent fevers,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  the 
dyeing  of  ^Iks  and  woollens.  It  is  thought 
that  if  the  grass  tree,  or  black  bay  gum  fi^m 
Australia,  were  employed  and  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  the 

Erice  of  this  artide  might  be  greatly  reduced, 
a  1851,  in  Paris,  where  it  was  manufactured, 
it  was  sold  for  $2  40  per  lb.  The  yellow  and 
green  colors  produced  by  this  substance  are  de- 
scribed as  very  beautiful,  and  not  liable  to  fade 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  colors  obtained  from  vegetable  dyes, 

0ARB0HYDR0GEN8,  a  term  applied  by 
some  chemists  to  combinations  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  induding  a  large  number  of  liquid 
organic  substances,  as  some  oils  of  wines  and 
non-oxygenous  volatile  oils;  also  among  solid 
bodies  the  substance  caoutchouc,  and  among  gas- 
eous bodies  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal  gas 
and  defiant  gas.  But  by  others  it  is  used  to 
designate  those  compounds  in  which  the 
.  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  each  differs 
by  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  by  a  multiple 
number,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  said  to 
be  homologous.  Their  physical  characters  are 
likewise  varied  by  their  amounts  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  present,  which  affect  particularly 
their  boiling  point    Thus, 

B.P. 


TjTOxyWe  apirlt,  C*H40^  bdlB  at 
Alcohol,  C4H.O^  " 

Pototo  spirit  oU,  CioHjaOft     « 


188.S'  F. 
172.4"  " 
275*    « 


Every  2  atoms  of  CH  raise  the  boiling  point 
84°  W,  This  is  the  use  of  the  term,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Thomson. 

OARBOLIO  AdD.  In  the  distillation  of 
the  tar  obtained  from  bituminous  matters  among 
the  first  products  obtained  at  temperatures  be- 
tween 800°  and  400°,  are  some  light  essential 
oils,  which  collect  upon  the  surface  of  the 
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water  in  the  condenser.  By  agitating  these 
oils  with  twice  their  bulk  of  caustic  potash, 
and  decomposing  by  muriatic  add,  a  oolorlessdl 
is  obtained  heavier  than  water,  of  add  feactioii, 
and  having  some  of  the  properties  of  creosote, 
whidi  it  much  resembles.  Itsoompositionis 
OuHiO,  HO,whidiisthatof  hydroosozideof 
phenyl  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.062;  itsbofl- 
ing  point  868°  F.  Its  taste  ia  burniDg  and 
caustic  It  acts  upon  the  sidn,  and  is  poi- 
sonous; like  creosote,  it  is  used  for  the  too^ 
ache.  It  Grystallizes  in  needles,  which  ankin 
water.  The  same  substance  is  also  obtuned  by 
distilling theaMfor0tMn(7cma<20nM.  OarboUcidd 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antiseptic  prt^ 
erties  of  creosote,  and  is  found  to  be  us^in 
preventing  the  putrefeustion  of  animal  matters. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  add  it  is  converted  into  & 
substance  called  carbazotic  add,  which  is  in  im- 

Sortant  dyeing  material  It  is  of  fartbernse  in 
yeing  and  ciQico  printing^  by  prefieryingfroni 
decomoosition  the  extracts  of  taoning  nut- 
ters, wnich  are  liable  to  ferment  and  be  oooTeit- 
ed  into  sujzar  and  gallio  adds. 

CARBON  (Lat  earbo,  coal),  repwBented  by 
the  symbol  0,  one  of  the  most  oommoDUid  im- 
portant substances  in  nature,  occurring  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  in  the  vegetable,  mmt^  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  in  the  two  first  named  being 
by  fieir  the  most  considerable  element  Tbe 
charcoal  prepared  from  many  substanoes  be- 
longing to  these  presents  it  pure;  bat  the  dia- 
mond is  crystallized  carbon,  contaminated, 
when  colorless,  by  no  foreign  admiitore.  In 
this  form  carbon  possesses  the  most  brilfia&t 
lustre,  and  a  hardness  unsurpassed,  which  is 
represented  upon  the  mineralc^cal  scale  bythe 
highest  number,  10.  (See  Duhond.)  Carbon  u 
remarkable  for  its  allotropic  character,  present- 


of  purity.  Beside  those  named,  graphite  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  its  fbrms^  the  trace  of 
other  substances  met  with  in  its  pureat  qualities 
being  considered  accidental;  also  gas  carbon, 
the  extremely  hard  substance  which  is  depo^ 
ited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  gas  retorts;  m 
lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  by  highly  com- 
bustible bodies,  as  they  are  imperfectly  cod* 
sumed  When  1  atom  of  carbon  is  combined 
with  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  forms  the  com- 
pound, carbonic  acid  gas,  an  essential  oonstito- 
ent  of  solid  lunestones  and  other  carbonates, 
and,  in  a  gaseous  form,  of  the  atmospherioatf. 
Its  oompounds  with  hydrogen  are  called  carbo- 
hydrogens ;  they  occur  in  gaseous,  solid,  ana 
liquid  forms.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  ctf  • 
bon  is  6,  established  by  Dumas  by  tl^®^^^*^ 
when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  ^ 
combining  with  this  in  the  pn^portion  of  o 
parts  to  16.  Carbon  resists  tiie  inflnence« 
many  reagents  which  powerftilly  affect  otner 
bodies ;  acids  and  alkalies  at  ordinary  tmp^' 
tureshave  no  effect  upon  it  in  its  denser  forms  J 
but  charcoal  is  oxidized  in  boiling  nitric  acifl. 
Neither  is  it  affected  by  the  strongest  heat  «• 
tainable  in  furnaces,  provided  itboprotecwu 
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from  the  80ti<m  of  air  or  ozjgen.    Pieoes  of 
charcoal  are  found  enclosed  in  the  cinders  of 
the  blast  farnaoe,  which  have  been  for  24  honrs 
or  more  la  the  intense  heat  of  its  interior, 
among  melting  ores  and  limestones  bat  pro- 
tected in  some  way  from  ezposore  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  blast.  The  only  indications  of  yolatUiza- 
tioa  or  fasion  which  it  can  be  made  to  exhibit, 
are  seen  by  exposing  it  in  a  vacnnm  to  the  heat 
from  a  BoQsen^s  battery  of  several  hundred  pairs 
so  arranged  in  6  or  6  series  as  to  form  100  pairs 
of  5  or  6  times  the  ordinary  size.    It  is  then 
YoktiHzed,  and  collects  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder. 
The  same  effect  is  prodaced,  but  more  slowly, 
by  exposuQg  it  to  the  heat,  instead  of  in  a  yac- 
aum,  in  a  gas  with  which  carbon  does  not  com- 
bine.  At  the  same  temperature  charcoal  may 
also  be  bent,  welded,   and  fused,   becoming 
softer  the  bnger  the  heat  is  continued.    It  is 
ultimately  converted  into  graphite.    Diamond 
is  similarly  affected.    The  production  of  gas 
carbon,  which  somewhat  resembles  this  volatil- 
ized carbon,  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  this 
article  to  have  also  furnished  some  hints  as  to 
the  probable  origin  of  ffraphite.    No  substance, 
unless  it  be  crystallized  boron,  is  more  unalter- 
able in  most  conditions,  in  wliioh  other  bodies 
undergo  a  chemical  change.    It  is  taken  up  by 
some  metaJs,  when  these  are  fused  in  contact 
with  it,  and  its  presence  in  cast  iron  and  steel 
imparts  to  them  the  qualities  that  distinguish 
them  from  malleable  iron.    The  most  valuable 
qualities  of  carbon  in  practical  uses  are  its  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  and 
its  power  of  resisting  in  some  of  its  forms  the 
high  heat  of  furnaces.    The   former  quality 
gives  to  many  of  its  varieties  their  value  as  com- 
bustibles   (see    Fuel),    and   it    also   renders 
carbon  a  most  i>owerful  reducing  agent  of  the 
oxides  of  the  metals:  for  whi3i  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  generating  heat  by  its  combustion,  it 
is  employed  in  smelting  fuma<>ds,  bloomaries, 
^   Its  disappearance  as  carbonic  add  gas  adds 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this 
purpose.    Its  refractory  character  admirably 
&(!apts  it  as  a  material  for  crucibles ;  and  when 
used  in  the  form  of  paste  of  pure  charcoal 
powder  gronnd  very  finely,  and  applied  as  a 
lining  to  earthen  crucibles,  it  serves  not  merely 
^  protect  the  contents  from  injurious  contact 
with  the  outer  vessel,  but  also  furnishes  to  these 
the  best  redncAog  agent  or  flux.    The  blade 
lead  crucibles  or  blue  pots,  are  in  part  com- 
peted of  graphite,  which,  when  prepared  by 
grinding  and  mixing  with  refractory  earths, 
powerfolly  resists  even  the  action  of  the  blast  in 
^ly  heated  famaces.    Other  useM  purposes 
served  by  carbon  are  considered  in  treating  of 
the  subjects  in  which  this  is  the  principal  ele- 
ment, as  BoNx  BiJLOK,  Ohabooal,  Coal,  Goxb, 
I^UMo^  FuxL,  Gbaphitx,  &0, — ^The  peculiar 
^orm  of  carbon  already  referred  to  as  being 
fouod  lining  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crev- 
^^«s  la  their  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  lus- 
tre, and  is  of  mammillary  structure,  resulting 
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fix>m  the  aggregation  of  the  vendes  of  whidi  it 
is  composed.  It  is  sometimes  fibrous,  resembling 
graphite ;  its  specific  gravitv  is  1.76.  Its  hard- 
ness exceeds  that  of  any  other  form  of  carbon, 
except  the  diamond.  It  is  burned  with  difficulty 
in  high  heat  when  exposed  to  currents  of  air — a 
property  which  renders  it  useful  for  the  illumi- 
nating points  of  the  voltaic  light  Its  origin  is 
commonly  attributed  to  a  deposition  of  carbon 
from  olefiant  gas,  O4H4,  which  is  generated  in 
the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  and  is  con- 
verted by  parting  with  2  atoms  o(  carbon  into 
marsh  gas  or  the  light  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
QaHi,  used  for  illumination.  Dr.  Hayes,  firom  tiie 
fact  that  olefiant  gas  alone  deposits  carbon  in  the 
form  of  lampblack,  and  that  only  when  mixed 
with  bituminous  vapors  is  the  vesicular,  brilliant 
form  obtained,  is  led  to  believe  that  the  olefiant 
gas  is  not  the  agent  that  produces  this  sub* 
limate,  but  that  it  is  a  product  of  changes  caused 
by  heat  in  vapors  of  hydrocarbons.  The  bitu- 
minous vapors  unmixed,  as  those  of  paraffins 
and  other  mty  hydrocarbons,  affording  it  also, 
dosely  resembling  that  found  in  the  retorts,  con- 
firms this  view.  Dr,  Hayes  considers  that  its 
mode  of  formation  may  be  applied  to  explain 
that  of  the  natural  graphitic  compounds ;  and 
that  these,  and  in  general,  sublimates  composed 
of  vesicular  fonns,  presenting  lamin»j  under 
this  view,  become  a  class  of  bodies  which  owe 
their  forms  to  the  transporting  power  of  vapors 
in  motion. 

OABBON,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, area  about  400  sq.  m.,  pop.  about 
17,000,  fbrmed  in  1848  out  of  part  of  North- 
ampton county,  and  named  Oarbon  firom  its 
mines  of  anthracite.  It  is  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, made  up  of  parallel  ridges  running  in  a 
K.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction.  The  largest  of  these  is 
the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain,  whidi  bounds 
the  county  on  the  S.  E.  The  coal  mines  are 
in  the  smdler  ridges  K  W.  of  this.  Of  these^ 
Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
southern  anthracite  coal  fidd,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. At  the  top  of  Summit  mountain  the 
beds  have  been  opened  and  worked  like  a 
quarry,  the  coal  lying  in  a  mass  not  less  than 
50  feet  thidc  The  Hazleton  and  Beaver 
Meadow  mines  are  in  the  K  W.  corner  of  the 
county.  Anthracite  is  the  principal  production 
of  the  county.  It  is  transported  by  railroads 
from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  thence 
by  dackwater  navigation  and  canal,  and  dso 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  the  Lehigh 
to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.  The  Lehigh 
river  traverses  the  county  across  the  line  of  its 
ridges;  but  the  mines  are  only  on  its  W.  side, 
and  from  0  to  10  miles  or  more  distant.  The 
yield  of  the  mines  in  this  county  is  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  production  of  anthracite. 
Capital,  Mauch  Chunk ;  'pop.  about  4,000. 

CARBONARI  (ItaL  earbcnajo^  charcoal-burn- 
er), a  secret  political  society,  which  became  no- 
torious in  Italy  about  1618,  though  it  had  existed 
long  before.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  first 
carbonari  were  Scotch  charooal-burnera^  patron- 
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ized  by-  Francifl  L,  who  made  their  aoqoaintanoe 
while  on  a  banting  excursion  to  Scotland.  Again^ 
it  is  said  that  German  charcoal-borners  establish* 
ed  sQch  societies  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tary.  However  nnoertain  the  precise  origin  of  the 
society,  it  is  probable  that  the  occupation  of  char- 
ooal-baming  ofiTered  inducements  to  mysterioug 
associations ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  Neapolitan  republicansL 
alike  opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  Murat  and 
the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  took  refuge  in  the 
Abmza  mountains,  they  organized,  under  the 
leadership  of  Oapobianca,  a  carbonari  society, 
adopting  charcoal  as  a  symbol  of  purification, 
and  accepting  the  general  basis  of  the  traditional 
coal-burners^  ritual  with  a  Tiew  of  wreaking 
revenge  upon  oppressors,  or,  as  they  expressed 
it  in  their  symbolic  motto:  ''Revenge  upon  the 
wolves  who  devour  the  lambs."  Queen  Caro- 
line of  Naples,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Ma* 
ghella,  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Oapo* 
bianca,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the  Abruzzi 
league  of  carbonarL  The  little  Neapolitan  town 
of  Lanciano,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Oitra. 
numbered  as  many  as  1,200  carbonari,  and  all 
over  the  Abruzzi  new  societies  were  formed, 
whose  political  influence  became  so  marked, 
that  Prince  Mohtemi  was  despatched  to  them 
by  Ferdinand  with  a  view  of  securing  their  co- 
operation against  the  French.  But  the  carbo- 
nari, although  their  unwillingness  to  bear  any 
foreign  yoke  had  originally  given  rise  to  their 
association,  leaned  more  and  more  toward  re- 

Sublicanism ;  and,  especially  when  the  expeUed 
ynasty  was  reinstated  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  uncompro- 
mising hostility  against  monarchy.  From  80,000 
members,  the  number  of  carbonari  all  over  Italy 
had  been  swelled  in  one  month  (M&rch,  1820)  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  nearly  700,000,  including 
many  persons  of  education  and  good  family. 
A  great  number,  however,  became  carbonari  un- 
der the  impressicm  that  the  society  was  a  ma* 
sonic  lodge,  unconnected  with  politics. — ^The 
place  where  the  carbonari  assembled  was  called 
the  haraecOj  or  collier's  hut ;  the  country  round 
their  gatherings  was  a  forest;  the  interior  of 
the  baracca  was  called  the  vendita,  from  the 
Bale  of  coals  which  the  colliers  are  supposed 
to  carry  on  in  their  huts.  Each  province  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  such  haracche  or  huts, 
and  the  union  of  the  different  provincial  huts 
constituted  "a  republic"  The  leading  huts 
were  called  alte  tendite^  and  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Naples  and  Salerno.  Their  attempt 
to  centralize  all  the  huts  under  one  and  the 
same  head  proved  fhiitless,  although  some  of 
the  carbonari  republics  presented  an  imposing 
character  of  unity.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  republic  of  westecn  Lucania,  in  the  moun- 
tainous coast  district  of  the  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Citra,  which  embraced  182  haracche  or 
huts,  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Salerno,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province. — ^The  growing 
influence  of  the  order  alarmed  the  conservative 
governments  of  Europe,  especially  the  Bourbons, 


as,  since  1819,  the  oarbonaii  had  put  themselves 
into  contact  with  French  repablicaos.  Hie 
trial  of  the  Oorsican  Guerini,  who,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  decree  of  the  alta  tendita^  hi. 
stabbed  a  fellow-member  for  having  betrajed 
the  secrets  of  the  society,  added  to  tbe  excite- 
ment. Previous  to  1819,  the  carbonari  eocie- 
ties  in  France  took  their  rise  principally  from 
the  eharh&nneria,  which  floniiBhed  especulh 
in  the  Franche  Oomt6.  But  the  movemeDts  of 
the  Italian  carbonari,  especially  the  insorrec- 
tions  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  gave  a  fresh  unpok 
to  the  French  fraternity,  and  under  the  ms- 
pices  of  Buchez  and  Flottard,  a  newmoTemeot 
was  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure  coffee- 
house in  the  rue  Oopeau ;  and  in  Buohez'  lodg- 
ings, in  the  rue  Yieille  du  Temple,  a  species  of 
military  academy  was  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  society.  Men  like  Voyerd'ArgensoD, 
Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Dnpont  de  TEure,  Baonarotti, 
Barthe,  Teste,  Boin villiers,  and  other  repnbticflDs 
of  mark,  joined  the  movement,  which  adopted 
the  ritual  of  the  Abruzad  carbonari,  with  tbd 
sole  modification,  that  while  the  Heanolitam 
had  only  the  one  superior  division  of  aUam- 
dita^  the  French  carbonari  classed  thenuelTes 

trdUty  hautei  ventea,  and  rentes  tuprhML  Tbe 
admission  to  the  emtei  was  also  surrounded  viih 
greater  formalities  in  France,  although,  ^ 
admission,  the  principle  of  equality  prevailed, 
and,  like  the  Italians,  the  French  carbonan 
greeted  each  other  as  Iom  eauHnt.   The  ctat- 
ntes  of  the  French  carbonari  are  most  strin- 
gent   The  faintest  whisper  of  the  secrets  of  tbe 
society  to  outsiders— or /^af^ru,  as  ontsidcrssre 
called — constitutes  treason,  and,  as  such,  is  pen- 
ishable  with  death.    No  written  oommnnici' 
tions  are  permitted.    The  wnU  tuprim  com- 
municates with  the  other  venta  by  means  of 
special  agents,  who  exhibit  their  anthoritj  by 
the  presentation  of  the  half  of  a«ard,  vhicJi 
is  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  which  m^ 
correspond  with  the  other  half  transmittw, 
for  this  particdar  purpose  of  identification,  to 
the  other  ventei  with  whom  the  agent  has  to 
communicate.    Among  the  many  symbols,  m 
ngns,  and  passwords  of  the  French  carbonan 
the  passwords  tperanea^fede,  earitd^  had  ajp^ 
cial  and  peculiarly  sacred  meaning.    The  orden 
of  the  i>ente  suprhne  were  followed  blin^. «?" 
the  sacrifices  which  a  carbonaro  must  suffer  for 
the  interests  and  principlee  of  the  associ^^<* 
are  boundless.     In  1819  there  were  abou 
20,000  carbonari  in  Paris,  and  their  pnncip«^ 
associations  were  known  under  the  names  oi 
la  Washington,  la  Viotorieuse,  la  B61isairt,  w 
Sincere,  U  R6ussite,  les  Amis  de  la  VenJ^j}* 
Westermann,  Ac    But  there  were  nearly  l,ow 
ventes,  as  no  vente  could  have  more  thtfi  *y 
members.     From  Sept  1820,  until  MarA  IJi 
1821,  a  separate  committee  sat  at  Paris  on  mu- 
itary  affairs,  as  the  army  contained  a  large  nJU^ 
her  of  carbonarL    In  1821  the  government^* 
officially  informed  that  the  society  existed  m 
25  out  of  the  86  departments  of  FraDoe*  ^ 
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ihat  timeflieiiiiiiiber  of  carbonari  inFranoeoonld 
not  have  been  lees  than  600,000,  witii  more  than 
700,000  in  Italy,  and  perbiws  200,000  scattered 
over  Spain,  Portogal,  A».  The  troubles  of  1820 
were  ascribed  to  their  inflnenoe,  which  became 
tralj  formidable  bj  the  martyr  spirit  displayed 
by  some  carbonari  in  the  trials  arising  from  the 
conspiracy  of  An^.  18, 1820,  and  agam  in  1822. 
The  cangria  natumal  of  the  carbonari,  which 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time 
omnipotent.  All  the  insurrectionary  movements 
from  1819  to  1822  were  laid  at  their  door. 
One  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the 
French  carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  polit- 
ical focos  of  the  world.  After  the  Jnly  rcToln- 
tion  of  1880,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  alle- 
giance to  Loais  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a 
new  ebarhcnMrie  dhMcratique  was  founded  by 
Bnonarotti  upon  the  theories  of  Babeu^  which 
Teste,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  expound- 
ed in  his  Frcjet  €Pune  c<m»tituUon  rSpubtieaine. 
The  last  pabUo  vestige  of  a  carbonari  assooiar 
tion  was  in  1841  in  southern  France. 

CARBOITATES.  The  combinations  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  bases  are  very  numerous,  not- 
withstanding^ that  the  acid  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  feeble,  and  is  easily  expelled  with  effer- 
vescence by  nearly  all  the  other  acids.  Merely 
a  red  heat  alone  expels  it  from  all  the  carbonates, 
except  those  of  pMOtassa,  soda,  lithia,  barytesL 
and  Btrontiaa ;  and  the  last  2  are  decomposed 
by  an  intense  white  heat  In  contact  with 
charcoal  heated  to  redness,  all  are  decomposed, 
and  a  metal  or  an  oxide  is  produced.  The  car- 
bonates of  ammonia,  soda^  and  potassa  alone  are 
readily  dissolved  in  water ;  the  others  are  in- 
soluble, or  nearly  so ;  bnt  if  free  carbonic  acid 
is  present,  their  solubility  is  increased.  The 
simple  carbonates,  or  combinations  of  1  equiv- 
alent of  carbonio  acid  and  1  equivalent  of  the 
base,  may  be  regarded  as  nentral  salts.  The 
proportion  t>f  oxygen  in  the  acid  and  base  of 
these  is  as  2  to  1.  Oombinations  of  2  equiv- 
alents of  the  acid  to  1  of  the  base  are  bicar- 
bonates,  and  those  of  2  of  the  base  to  1  of  the 
acids  are  called  dicarbonates.  Oompounds 
are  met  with  in  nature  of  double  carbonates, 
as  dolomite  and  baryto-calcite — the  former  a 
compoand  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia^  and  the  latter  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Among  the 
most  important  carbonates  are  those  of  lime, 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  last  8  of  which 
^  be  found  treated  of  under  the  names  of 
&eir  bases.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  purest 
aataral  form,  is  the  mineral  ceJcareous  spar 
(which  see).  Chalk  is  also  composed  of  it,  and 
it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  limestones 
and  marbles.  It  consists  of  1  atom  of  lime,  the 
chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  28,  and  1  atom 
of  carbonio  acid,  22.  These  making  50,  the 
percentage  of  each  ingredient  is  consequently 
^ble  its  equivalent  number.  So  abundantly 
^Qsed  is  this  compound  among  tiie  strata 
^t  form  the  crost  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  constitute  about  i  their 


substance.  It  is  recognized  by  its  moderate 
degree  of  hardness,  being  easily  scratched  wiUi 
a  knife  to  a  white  powder,  whatever  the  color 
of  the  stone  may  be,  and  by  its  effervescing  with 
adds.  Heated  to  redness,  its  carbonic  acid  gas 
escapes,  and  qnicklime  remiuns.  But  it  may  be 
subjected  to  intense  heat  in  strong  dose  vessels, 
so  uat  it  may  even  be  melted,  and  still  retain 
its  original  composition. 

OARBONDAIJS,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co., 
Penn.,  at  the  head  of  Lackawanna  valley, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Lackawanna  river. 
A  railroad  17  m.  long  connects  it  widi  Hones- 
dale.  The  Lackawanna  valley  is  extremely  rich 
in  beds  of  coal,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oar^ 
bondale,  are  20  feet  thick.  The  mines  are 
worked  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
company,  who  take  out  annually  about  500,000 
tons.  The  coal  is  drawn  up  inclined  planes  by 
steam  engines,  to  a  height  of  850  feet ;  thence  it 
is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  Honesdale;  and  from 
Honeddalci  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
to  the  Hudson  river.  The  city  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1851,  and  is  rapidly  increadng.  Pop. 
in  1854,7,600. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  a  sas  discovered  in  1767 
by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  him  jfhed  air.  He 
detected  it  in  limestone  and  magnesia,  from 
which  he  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 
and  the  adds,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  combusuon,  fermentation,  and  breath- 
ing. Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 
synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 
obtaining  this  prodnct  It  was  analyzed  by 
Smithson  Tennant,  by  causing  it,  as  evolved 
from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  passing  over  it ;  car- 
bon was  deposited  m  a  light  black  powder ;  the 
oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus^  prodnc- 
ing  pho^horio  acid,  which  by  its  union  with 
the  lime  converted  this  into  a  phosphate.  The 
composition  of  this  gas  is, 

Otrbon,  1  stom =  S,  or  percent....  87.ST 

Oxygen, 8 atoms =16»      ^      **    ....  72.78 

Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  22,  and  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  00^.  The  volume  of 
the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  compound  produced.  Gompared  with  air, 
its  weight  is  as  1.524  to  1.  It  may  be  poured  al- 
most like  water  from  one  lar  into  another,  dis- 
placing the  air  before  nuxing  with  it,  as  may 
DC  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  light  placed  in 
the  lower  vessel.  It  is  without  color,  but  has  a 
dedded  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent  odor.  Its 
feebla  acid  reaction  is  ehown  in  transiently 
changing  litmus  paper  red.  flame  is  imme- 
diately extinguished  when  it  is  mixed  with  air 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.  Unmixed 
with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable;  it  is  r^ected 
with  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  In  the  at- 
mosphere it  is  universally  diffused  in  pro- 
portion exceeding  {^V  P&^  ^7  measure,  even 
at  the  greatest  neignt  reached  by  man.  It 
is  this  small  quantity  which  furnishes  to 
growing  plants  the  carbon  of  their  solid 
stmctores;  and  as  the  supply  is  diminished  by 
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this  eoormons  absorption,  the  oombnstion  and 
decay  of  organic  bodies,  and  the  respiration  of 
animjEda,  ever  make  good  the  deficiency.  The 
great  weight  of  this  gas  tends  to  keep  it  in  the 
low  pkces  where  it  is  generated,  Ihongb,  like 
other  gases,  it  has  ako  the  tendency  to  mix 
with  atmospheric  air.  Hence  it  is  always  pm* 
dent,  before  descending  into  badly  Tentilated 
wells,  to  let  a  candle  down  to  prove  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  gas.  It  is  related  by  Dr. 
Obristison,  that  cases  have  occurred  of  men 
becoming  instantly  insendble,  even  when  the 
light  burned.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  pe- 
cnliarity  of  the  mixtnre  of  gases  not  nnder- 
stood,  probably  to  the  presence  of  carbonic 
oxide ;  for  it  has  happened  to  the  writer  to 
descend  several  times  into  air  so  impure,  that  a 
candle  could  not  possibly  be  lighted  m  it,  and 
to  remain  with  another  person  long  enough  to 
make  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ignite  it,  and 
this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head- 
ache. In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  foul,  that  their  candles  go  out,  and  are 
then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  tiie  wick, 
by  swinging  them  quicklv  through  the  air, 
when  they  bum  a  little  wnile  and  go  out,  and 
are  again  relighted  in  the  same  way.  The  son 
of  BerthoUet,  the  chemist^  who  destroyed  him- 
self by  inhalinff  the  Aunes  from  burning  char- 
coal, writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time, 
remarked  that  the  candle  was  soon  extinguished. 
The  lamp  continued  to  bum,  and  was  flickering, 
as  he  became  himself  powerless  to  record  more. 
Persons  made  insensible  by  inhaling  this  gas,  majr 
be  restored  by  immediately  dashing  cold  water 
over  them.  This  is  the  practice  pursued  at  the  , 
famous  Grotto  del  Oane  at  Naples,  in  order  to 
restore  the  dogs,  which,  for  the  graUfication  of 
visitors,  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  gas, 
into  which  they  are  dipped  as  into  an  invisible 
bath.  Such  natural  accumulations  of  this  gas 
are  not  very  rare,  though  much  that  is  evolved 
from  the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  waters  it 
meets,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  highly 
charged  with  it  as  the  ^^  mineral "  waters  of  the 
shops.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the 
Upas  valley  of  Java,  so  celebrated  for  its  pesti- 
lential vapors,  is  not  altogether  fabulous,  but 
that  these  vapors  are  derived  from  quite  another 
source  than  the  poisonous  Upas  tree.  From  a 
deep  dell  immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
are  evolved,  which  contaminate  the  lower  strata 
of  the  Bxr  throughout  the  valley,  and  sufiSdently 
account  for  the  remains  of  men  and  animals 
which  lie  strewed  over  it.  When  the  air  of 
wells  is  too  impure  for  men  to  descend,  it  may 
be  driven  out  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
ventilation,  by  agitating  the  column  for  some 
time  in  any  way,  by  the  explosion  of  powder ;  . 
or,  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Hub- 
bard, by  lowering  a  veasel  containing  ignited 
charcoal  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Licandee- 
cent  coals  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
many  times  their  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  when 
oooled   they   may   be  raised   up,   reignited, 


and  lowered  again.    A  well  in  wbioh  a  c»& 
would  not  bum  within  26  feet  of  liie  bottoo], 
was  thus  purified  in  the  course  of  an  i^rnooD. 
«— Water  readily  absorbs  carbonio  add,  fm 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  boiling,  freesiog,  or 
being  placed  under  the  exhausted  reoeWer  of  a 
air  pump.    Under  the  ordinary  pressiire  of  tiu 
atmosphere,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60^,  vatei 
takes  up  its  own  volume  of  the  gaa,  and  accord- 
ing as  tne  pressure  is  increased,  so  is  the  bulk 
of  the  gas  forced  into  the  water.   It  giTes  a 
pungen^  pleasant,  slightly  add  taste,  and  the 
sparkling  effervescence  seen  in  bottled  Hqoois, 
in  which  it  has  been  generated.   The  gas  ob- 
tained frt>m  powdered  carbonate  of  lune  or 
limestone,  exp6sed  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  is  used  to  satorate  water  k 
drinking.    It  is  generated  in  strong  metallic 
vessels,  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  4  or 
5  atmospheres  or  more.    This  la  the  ^'mioeral 
water"  or  "soda  water"  of  the  apothecaries- 
hoth  improper  names,  as  it  contains  neither 
soda  nor  other  mineral  substsnoe.   Exposed  to 
the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  soon  escapes, 
and  when  thoroughly  expelled  by  boiling,  the 
water  has  an  insipid  taste.    Pore  lime  water 
detects  its  presence  in  solution,  becoming  im- 
mediately turbid,  as  the  lime  seizes  upon  ths  j 
gas,  and  is  converted  into  an  insolnble  white 
carbonate.    But  if  the  gas  is  greatly  in  eicea, 
a  portion  of  tliis  is  r^ssolved.   Not  odI;  ^ 
limestone  soluble  in  water  impregnated  with 
this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also  acted  upon 
by  it,  and  converted  into  carbonates,  isfiome 
of  these  are  soluble  and  possess  poisonoos  qoal- 
ities,  regard  should  always  be  had  to  this  in  the 
use  of  leaden  pipes  and  vessels  uaedfor  oonvej- 
ing  and  containing  water,  which  by  any  meaas 
may  be  impregnated  with  the  gas;  and  the 
copper  gas  generators  of  the  druggists  shoold 
especially  be  protected  by  a  lining  of  tin,  ghm 
or  porcelain.— By  subjecting  carbonic  acjd  ^ 
to  powerful  pressure,  Prof.  Faraday  socce«lea 
in  obtaining  it  in  a  Uquid  form.    Thiloner  n- 
peated  the  experiments,  and  congealed  the  m 
densed  gas  into  a  solid  form  like  s^^^^-  /tJ 
pressure  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  36  to  w 
atmospheres.    Sulphuric  add  is  made  to  reaa 
upon  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  strong  cast  iron  en- 
inders,  and  the  gas  is  passed  throu^i  yery^ 
metallio  pipes  into  a  reservdr  plaowi  ^^^ 
ing  mixture.    In  this  it  solidifies.  Inoneotue 
early  experiments  of  Thiloner,  in  a  ^^^ 
public  lectures  at  Paris,  the  i^paratos  of  c^ 
iron  exploded  under  the  eDormons  pfessw*. 
and  one  of  the  assistants  was  so  mnoh  uyo^^ 
that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.    It  was  obserr^ 
by  ThUorier,  that  when  the  liquid  gw  vas  *i' 
lowed  to  escape  into  a  brass  box  w"^^  * 
small  tube,  the  cold  produced  by  the  sudden 
evaporation  of  one  portion  was  so  intense,  w» 
it  served  to  congeal  the  remainder  of  the^ 
This  snowy  product,  remelted  and  resohdij^ 
becomes  a  dear  crystalline  solid  like  ice.  |w 

ing  a  low  conducting  power,  it  is  not  sojo^, 
as  the  Uquid  gas ;  and  though  its  real  tempe^ 
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atore  id  more  than  100^  below  the  sero  point  df 
FahrenlMit'8  thermometer,  it  does  not  oanse  a 
Btrong  fieosalion  of  cold.  Mixed  with  ether  and 
then  evaporated  mider  an  exhausted  reoeiver, 
the  greatest  degree  of  oold  ever  known  was 
obtained  bj  Fro£  Faradar.  The  spirit  ther- 
mometer sank  to  160^  bdow  jsero.  With  the 
control  of  sach  a  congealing  temperatore  and 
the  application  of  pressm'es  varying  from  27  to 
58  atmospheres,  Pro£  Faradaj  sncoeeded  in  oon- 
Terting  several  of  the  oomponnd  gases  into 
liquids  and  oolorless  transparent  solids.  An 
illQstration  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  in  the  open  air  of  the  solid  gas  and 
ether  is  g^ven  in  the  freezhig  of  10  pounds  of 
menmry  in  less  than  8  minutes^  by  contact  with 
these sabstanoes  upon  itssorface.  A  large  lump 
of  the  gas  was  kept  for  a  minute  in  a  red-hot 
eradble,  and  a  pound  of  mercury  was  iounedi^ 
ately  afterward  firozen  with  it.  The  vapor 
given  off  frmn  the  solid  gas  possesses  a  higher 
tension  than  that  from  any  other  substance ; 
and  unlike  the  vapor  frvm  other  bodies,  it  is 
developed  by  lowering  instead  of  ndsing  the 
temperature.  This  interesting  subject  may  be 
fodnd  more  fully  tr^ited  in  Brando's  **  Manual 
of  Chemistry." 

OARBONIO  OXIDE,  or  Oxidb  of  Oabboit, 
a  gas  oontaining  one  equivalent  less  of  o:^gen 
than  carbonic  acid,  being  a  combination  of  1 
equivalent  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen— -hence 
represented  by  the  symbol  00.  It  contains  42.9 
per  cent  of  carbon  and  57.1  per  cent,  of  o^nrgen. 
Its  weight  compared  with  air  is  0.967.  It  is  a 
prodaet  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  is  gene- 
rated in  large  ores  in  dose  furnaces  in  enormous 
qnantides,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  other 
gaseous  products  of  combustion.  B  v  the  intro- 
docdoo  of  atmoeidierio  air  to  it  while  highly 
lieated,  it  combines  with  another  atom  of 
oxygen,  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  becom- 
ing carbonic  aoid.  It  is  visible  by  night  under- 
going this  change,  as  it  meets  the  air  when 
iaBoing  from  the  tops  of  chimneys  of  large  for- 
Bseea,  indicating  imperfect  combustion  within 
the  fmiuiee,  and  consequent  want  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  fbel.  In  the  large  iron  estab- 
lishments, this  gas  is  utilized  by  causing  it  to 
bom  with  the  fresh  air  admitted  under  the 
boilers  of  the  steam  engines^  or  in  the  chambers 
ooDstructed  for  heating  the  air  blown  into  the 
fomaces.  If  the  flow  of  the  gases  be  obstructed, 
or  in  any  way  irregular,  explosions  may  result 
by  sudden  admission  of  0]m;en  or  of  atmos- 
pherio  air  to  them  when  highly  heated.  When 
mixed  with  pure  oxygen,  carbcmio  oxide  Is  by 
the  electric  spark  converted  into  carbonic  afid 
with  an  explosion.  The  oxide  may  be  re-ob- 
tained by  passing  the  carbonic  add  through 
tabes  oontaining  red-hot  charcoal  or  metaUic 
iron,  which  take  up  1  atom  of  oxygen.— Oar- 
boQic  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  smell  or 
taste,  but  more  irrespirable  and  poisonous  than 
carbonic  add.  Its  inhalation  as  it  issues  from 
furnaces  sometimes  causes  immediate  asphyxia 
to  the  workmen.    It  undergoes  no  change  like 


oarbonic  aoid  under  heavy  pressures  at  t^ie  low- 
est temperatures ;  nor  is  it  taken  up  by  water 
like  this  ^as,  nor  does  it  produce  similar  add 
reactions  m  changing  vegetable  blues  to  recL 
Heat  and  electricity  produce  no  change  in  it 
when  alone;  when  mixed  with  carbonic  add,  it 
may  be  separated  and  obtdned  pure  by  intro- 
ducing quddime  or  potash,  which  absorbs  the. 
carbonic  acid.  The  mixture  fi*ee  from  other 
gases  is  obtdned  by  treating  the  bioxdate  of 
potash  hot  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
Other  processes  also  are  given  m  chemicd 
works.        

OABBOMFEEOUS  (Lat.  carbo,  cod,  and 
/ero,  to  bear),  usually  applied  to  the  group  of 
rocks  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 
in  which  the  great  deposits  of  minerd  cod  are 
mostly  found.  The  carboniferous  group  haa 
the  same  skniification  as  cod  formation. 

OABBUNOLB,  an  unhedthy  inflammation 
of  the  surfaces  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 
dreumscribea  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  cd- 
lular  tissue;  of  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 
deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.  It  begins  by 
a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  shining 
appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pain ;  it 
is  generdly  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms, 
often  of  condderable  severity,  and  is  dow  in  its 
progress;  in  from  1  to  8  weeks  the  skin  be- 
comes thin  and  perforated  by  numerous  holes, 
from  which  issues  a  thin  whitish  discharge; 
the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of  laive  size,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  soft  grayish 
mass,  the  dough  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  a 
very  disagreeable  odor;  this  dough  or  core  is 
soon  separated,  leaving  a  deep  excavation,  with 
thin  cages,  and  surrounded  by  a  livid  skin. 
The  swelling  may  vary  in  size  from  1  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  usually  found  upon  the 
back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  nates;  it  may  oc- 
cur also  on  the  shoulders^  chest,  lower  iaw,  and 
lower  extremities.  It  is  most  common  m  addts 
and  old  persons,  whose  constitutiona  have  been 
broken  down  by  intemperance^  exposure,  hard 
study,  or  mentd  anxiety;  it  is  dways  an  evi- 
dence of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  etad  of 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  some- 
times appears  to  be  the  means  of  removing 
morbific  matters  from  the  system.  If  of  large 
size,  in  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  on  or  near 
the  head,  a  carbunde  may  endanger  life.  The 
locd  treatment  which  has  been  found  the  best, 
is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the  tumor,  to  d- 
low  4he  escape  of  the  discharge  and  doughs, 
to  rdieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  d 
blood,  and  to  exdte  them  to  hedthy  suppura- 
tion and  granulation;  warm  and  stimulating 
poultices,  ointments,  and  lotions,  hasten  the 
cure.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseased  secretions 
of  the  dimentary  cand  diodd  be  removed 
by  purgatives;  the  strength  supported  by 
nourishing  diet,  bark,  and  the  minerd  acids; 
irritability  cdmed  by  small  doses  of  opium ; 
and  the  blood  renovated  by  a  judicious  ex- 
hibition of  preparations  of  iron. — ^In  minerd- 
ogy^  the  name  of  a  predous  stone  much  vdued 
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hy  the  ancients.    It  was  probaU^  a  blood-red 

garnet. 

•  CARBUBETS^  or  Oaebxdxs,  eombinatlons  of 
carbon  with  the  metala  and  simple  bodies^  as 
steel  and  cast  iron,  which  are  carburets  of  iron. 
The  most  interestinff  of  these  is  the  volatile 
liqni^  sometimes  ciuled  carburet  of  snlphor 
and  aloohol  of  snlphnr,  but  now  known  by  the 
name  of  bisnlphoret  of  carbon.  It  may  conve- 
niently be  described  in  this  place.  It  is  a  heavy, 
dear  floid,  of  a  strong  fetid  odor,  and  very 
inflammable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.298,  its 
boiling  point  US'*.  It  evaporates  with  great 
rapidity,  absorbing  so  mncn  heat,  that  quick- 
silver may  be  frozen  in  a  tube  surroundeawith 
lint  wet  in  this  substance,  and  placed  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Its  compo- 
sition is  carbon  1  atom  and  sulphur  2  atoms,  or 
per  cent  15.8  of  carbon  and  84.2  of  sulphur. 
The  mode  of  preparing  it  k  to  pass  the  vapor 
of  sulphur  over  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube,  and  collect  the  fluid  which  goes  over  in 
water.  It  should  be  redistilled  to  free  it  from 
moisture  and  excess  of  sulphur.  This  substance 
is  particularly  interesting  for  its  strong  solvent 
power,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes 
into  vapor.  Its  volatility  has  suggested  its  use 
for  engmes^  as  a  substitute  for  water,  and  work- 
ing models  have  been  made  to  run  by  it. 
The  design  was  to  condense  it  and  use  the 
same  material  over  and  over.  It  is  used  now 
principally  for  varnishes,  and  for  dissolving  caout- 
chouc, &C.  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  stimu- 
lant, to  excite  the  natural  secretions  of  the  skin, 
kidneys,  &c,  to  increase  the  animal  warmth, 
accelerate  the  pulse,  dec.  Becently  it  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  indolent  tumors,  and  to 
the  glands  of  the  ear  to  remove  deafness. 

OARBURETTED  HYDROGEN.  Two  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  designated 
by  this  term,  one  called  the  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  the  other  defiant  gas.  The 
former  is  also  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the 
miners,  marsh  gas,  &o.  It  was  observed  in 
coal  mines  as  early  as  1640.  Br.  Franklin,  in 
1774,  called  the  attention  of  Priestiey  to  an  in- 
flammable gas  obtained  in  this  country  by  stir- 
ring stagnant  pools.  It  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Drs.  Dalton  and  Thomson  in  1811. 
It  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  and 
neither  of  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  Its  com- 
position is  carbon  1  atom,  hydrogen  2  atoms, 
0  H^^  or  per  cent,  0—75,  H— 25.  Its  weighty 
compared  with  that  of  air,  is  0.555.  Burning 
bodies  immersed  in  it  are  extinguished,  and  it 
does  not  support  respiration.  It  is  highly  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  yellow  flame ;  but  it 
requires  a  high  heat  to  ignite  it  United  with 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  due  pro])ortion,  a 
compound  is  produced  which  explodes  with  the 
electric  spark  or  the  approach  of  flame.  The 
mixture  of  air  to  produce  an  explosion  may  be 
firom  7  to  14  tunes  that  of  the  gas.  "Water  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  result  fix>m  the  chemical 
change.  In  mines  of  bituminous  coal  this  gas 
is  generated  abundantiy,  and  it  also  issues  fi^ 
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the  earth  in  various  parts  of  the  worli  The 
burning  springs  of  Bakoo  have  ab^f  bees 
noticed  in  the  description  of  that  place,  ^mi- 
lar  springs  are  met  with  in  western  New  Tori 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia ;  and  the  gas  from 
some  of  these  is  used  for  iUununating  piirpases. 
The  principal  interest  that  attaches  to  this  gas  is 
owing  to  the  terrible  explosions  itlue  eausedin 
the  ^glish  coal  mines,  and  which  led  8ir  Bun- 
phry  Davy  and  Oeorge  Stephenson  to  iDves- 
tigate  the  properties  of  the  gas  with  a  view 
of  discovering   some   method  of  protecting 
the  miners.    Thus  the  safety  lamp  was  dis- 
covered, which  still  continues  to  be  the  most 
valuable  guard  next  to  thorough  yentilstioD. 
Oleflant  gas,  the  other  variety  of  carbaietted 
hydrogen,  was    discovered   by  some  Dntdi 
chemists  in  1796.  who  gave  it  this  nume  in  coo- 
sequence  of  its  xorming  an  oily-like  liquid  Tith 
chlorine.    It  consists  of  85.71  per  cent  of  w- 
bon  and  14.29  of  hydrogen,  and  is  properiy  r<^ 
resented  by  the  symbol  04HtH.   Its  specific 
gravity  is  very  near  that  of  atmcspheric  air, 
bemg  estimated  at  0.9674-^.9852.  The  gas  pos- 
sesses an  odor  slightly  eth^^.  BoroiDg  bodies 
are  extinguished,  and  animals  cease  to  brttths 
in  it.     It  burns  with  a  dense  white  fight 
Mixed  with  8  or  4  volumes  of  oxygen  or  10  or 
12  of  air,  it  violently  explodes  by  the  eleclne 
spark  or  flame.    Exposed  to  red  heat  in  sporn- 
lain  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  charcoal  is  depoat- 
ed,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  orhydiogeB 
remains.    A  succession  of  electric  sparks  con- 
vert it  into  charcoal  and  hydrogen,  the  latter 
occupying  twice  the  origiiud  bulk  of  the  gas. 
It  IB  liquefied  under  the  pressure  ef  40  atmos- 
pheres, when  exposed  to  the  tow  temperatni« 
attained  by  solid  carbonic  add  and  «tber  m » 
vacuum.    In  this  form  it  is  a  clear,  coloriess, 
transparent  fluid.— Several  methods  are  p^^ 
for  obtaining  it    It  results  from  distilling  ooij 
or  fat  substances  in  dose  vessels.    Alooboi 
distilled  with  4  to  7  times  as  much  sulpbvie 
add  yields  it,  and  the  gas  is  purified  by  passing 
it  through  lime  water. 

OARBURIS^  Mabiko,  county  a  Greek  eogi- 
neer,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  lethcentnrj. 
atArgostoli,Oephalonia,diedl783.  Hei«»Ted 
a  thorough  education  at  the  university  of  wi*?- 
gna ;  being  banished  for  someyouthful  but  cnfflj 
nal  folly  from  Greece,  he  assumed  the  namew 
Lascari,  and  entered  the  Busdan  service,  iw 

empress  Catharine  II.  appomted  him  K«^^  j 
colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers^  and  intriww 
hhn  with  the  construction  of  the  work  connect- 
ed witii  the  statue  intended  for  Peter  the  tiw. 
Oarburis  procured  a  monolith  oonslsling  « » 
block  of  granite  from  tiie  gulf  of  l^^^^J; 
feet  high,  40  feet  long,  and  27  feet  in  ^\f\ 
This  block  was  imbedded  16  feet  deep  m » 
swamp.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  extncaw  ^i 
and  convey  it  to  St.  Petersburg.  Carbnns  in- 
vented a  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  nnoer 
his  superintendence  the  block  was  safely  shipp 
to  the  shores  of  the  Neva,  and  firom  thenw 
transported  by  land  to  the  puWio  sqaare  oi  o** 
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Petersburg,  where  it  was  erected  Sept  80, 1769. 
The  empress  of  Russia  iq)pouited  hun  director 
of  the  military  academy  for  yotmg  noblemen 
connected  with  the  engineering  department  of 
the  army.  But  receiving  permission  to  return 
to  Greece,  he  settled  in  Oephalonia.  Here  he 
experimented  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and 
in  the  growth  of  sugar  and  of  American  cotton, 
until  after  4  years  he  was  assassinated  by  some 
Laoonian  laborers.  The  wife  of  Oarburis  was  also 
severely  wounded,  but  survived  her  husband. 
The  mechanical  apparatus  used  by  Oarburis  in 
the  removal  of  the  Russian  monolith  was,  at 
the  request  of  the  French  government^  placed 
in  the  etmserveUoirs  de$  arU  et  nUtiers. 

OAROAJENTE^a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proY* 
ince  of  Valencia,  m  a  beautiful  plain  on  the 
Zucar.  It  is  handsome  and  prosperoiu,  and  has 
several  linen  and  woollen  manuractories.  Many 
Roman  remuns  have  been  discovered  in  its 
vicinity.  A  battle  between  the  Spaniards  and 
French  took  place  near  this  town,  July  18, 1818, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Pop.  in 
1862,  7,280. 

CARCASS,  a  shell  filled  with  uiflammable 
compoflition,  the  flame  of  which  issues  through 
8  or  4  holes,  and  is  so  violent  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  extinguished.  They  are  thrown  from 
mortars,  howitzers,  and  guns,  in  the  same  way 
as  common  shells,  and  bum  from  8  to  10  min- 
utes. The  composition  is  either  melted  over  a 
fire,  and  poured  hot  into  the  shell,  or  it  is 
worked  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  aia  of  liquid 
grease,  and  then  crammed  into  the  shell.  The 
fuse  holes  are  stopped  with  corks  or  wooden 
stoppers,  through  which  a  tube,  filled  with  fuse- 
composition,  passes  into  the  shelL  Formerly 
these  carcasses  were  oast  with  a  partition  or 
diaphragm,  like  the  present  shrapnell  sheik, 
the  bottom  part  being  destined  to  receive  a 
bursting  charge  of  gunpowder ;  but  this  com- 
plication is  now  done  away  with.  Another 
kind  of  carcasses  was  formerly  inuse^  construct- 
ed like  a  light  ball,  on  two  circular  iron 
hoops,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  over 
whicli  canvas  was  spread,  thus  forming  an  im- 
perfectly spheroidal  body,  which  was  filled  with 
a  similar  composition,  containing  mostly  gunpow- 
der and  pitch.  These  carcasses,  however,  have 
been  abandoned,  because  their  great  lightness 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  throw  them  to  an^ 
distance,  or  with  any  precision.  The  composi- 
tions for  fining  our  modem  carcasses  vary  con- 
siderably, but  they  each  and  fdl  consist  chiefly 
of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  resinous 
or  fatty  substance*  Thus  the  Prussian  service 
uses  75  parts  saltpetre,  25  parts  sulphur,  7  parts 
mealed  powder,  and  88  pfurts  colophony.  The 
British  use  8alti>etre  100  parts,  sulphur  40 
parts,  rosin  80  parts,  antimony  10  parts,  tallow 
10  parts,  turpentine  10  parts.  Carcasses  are 
ehi^y  used  in  bombardments,  and  sometimes 
against  shipping,  thoagh  in  this  latter  use  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  red- 
liot  shot,  which  is  easier  prepared,  of  greater 
precision  and  of  far  more  incendiary  effect. 


CARCASSONNE,  a  city  of  France,  chief 
town  of  the  department  of  Aude,  488  m.  S.  of 
Paris,  on  the  river  Aude,  which  divides  it  in^ 
2  parte,  the  old  city  and  the  new,  joined  by  a 
bridge  of  10  arches.  The  new  town  is  well 
built,  with  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Carcassonne  is  an  important 
manumcturing  and  commercial  centre,  and  con- 
tains large  woollen  fiictories,  producing  a  fine 
doth,  highly  esteemed  for  its  briUiant  dyes, 
which  is  especially  exported  to  the  Levant,  Bar- 
bary,  and  South  America.  No  place,  perhaps, 
in  France,  has  preserved  to  a  greater  extent  the 
aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
enclosed  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 
and  protected  by  a  strong  castle.  Carcassonne 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Carcasum, 
which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  YoIcib  Tectosa- 
gCNS,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Visigoths  probably  built  the  inner  line  of  the 
walls,  and  nart  of  the  castle.  These  fortifications, 
however,  aid  not  prevent  the  storming  of  the 
town  bv  the  Saracens.  Although  subs^ueutly 
strengthened  by  the  warlike  viscounts  of  Car- 
cassonne, and  defended  by  the  heroic  Raymond 
Roger,  they  could  not  long  withstand  the  cru- 
sade agiunst  the  Albigenses.  In  1247,  Carcas- 
sonne submitted  to  tiie  king  of  France.  It  is 
the  Beat  of  a  bi^opric,  has  tribunals  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  department- 
al college,  and  other  learned  institutions.  In 
the  church  of  St.  Nazaire  is' the  tomb  of  Simon 
de  Montfort    Pop.  in  1866, 19,915. 

CARD  PLAYING.  Like  the  game  of  chesL 
cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  the  same 
warlike  associations,  some  of  the  figures  of  chess 
having  appeared  also  in  the  cards  used  in  the 
Orient.  In  Hindostan  cards  were  called  tscha^ 
har-tcM^  signifying  4  crowns  or  4  kings,  the 
poDular  name  being  taj  ot  toi.  The  Chinese 
call  theur  cards  che-^  or  paper  tickets ;  they 
have  80  cards  in  a  pack,  8  suits  of  9  cards  each, 
and  8  single  cards  which  are  superior  to  all  the 
othera — ^The  most  ancient  form  of  cards  is  still 
preserved  in  the  figures  of  the  cards  used  in  the 
French  game  of  tarots.  This  name  is*  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  and  the  game  was  originally 
connected  with  religious,  necromantic,  and  scien- 
tifio  associations.  The  ancient  terms  for  cards, 
as  naifpe$  in  Spain  and  naUn  in  Italy,  are  also 
of  Arabic  etymology,  and  signify  fortune-telling. 
In  all  probability,  cards  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  Arabs,  Jews,  and  other  oriental  races, 
before  the  18th  century,  the  Saracens  especially 
having  made  the  game  popular  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  whence  the  taste  for  it  spread  into  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Enghmd.  The  first  his* 
torioal  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Grermany 
presents  itself  before  1275,  when  a  minute  in 
the  town  hall  of  Augsburg  records  the  fact  that 
"  Rudolph  L  amused  himself  with  pky  mg  cards 
and  other  games.'*  The  use  of  cai^  in  Italy  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1299.  The  first  authentic 
record  in  France  occurs  in  1898,  when  in  the 
official  accounts  of  Charles  Poupart,  treasurer 
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of  the  royal  honBehoId,  an  item  of  ezpenditnre 
appears  for  trait  j&ux  de  eartet  presented  to 
Charles  Y I.  by  Jacqnemin  Gringonneur,  an  art- 
ist. As  early  as  the  15th  oentary,  an  active  trade 
in  cards  spnmff^np  in  Germany,  and  was  chiefly 
oanied  on  at  Nondmberg,  Anasbnrg,  and  Ulm, 
the  demand  from  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  other  oonntries  prodbdi^  great  prospority 
among  the  mannfiftotnrers.  The  most  eminent 
manu&ctorer  of  cards  in  France  in  the  16th  cen« 
tnry  was  Jean  Volay.  In  England  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  cards  flourished  especially  nnder  Eliza* 
beth.  Bnt  no  sooner  had  cards  come  to  be  gen* 
erallv  used  in  Europe,  than  they  were  prohib* 
ited  by  several  governments,  partly  from  moral 
considerations,  ttie  first  games,  os  LandtkMcht 
in  Germany,  iansauenet  and  piquet  in  France, 
being  games  of  chance;  partly  from  consider- 
ationsof  political  economy,  as  in  England,  where 
the  importation  of  foreign  cards  was  considered 
ii\jarions  to  the  prosperity  of  home  manofactu- 
rers.  The  prohioition,  however,  on! v  tended  to 
increase  the  taste  for  cards.  In  England,  nnder 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  Y n.,  card  playing  grew 
in  fiivor.  The  latter  monarch  was  very  fond  of 
the  game,  and  Ms  daughter  Margaret  was  found 
playing  cards  by  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  when 
ne  came  to  woo  her*  The  popularity  which 
cards  gradually  obtained  in  England  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  political  pamphlets 
nnder  the  name  of  '*  Bloody  Games  of  Cards," 
and  kindred  titles,  appeared  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  dvil  war  agunst  Charles  I.  One 
of  the  most  striking  publications  of  this  kind 
was  one  in  1660  on  the  royal  game  of  ombre. 
In  "  Pepys's  Diary,"  under  the  date  of  Feb.  IT, 
1667,  it  IS  stated  that  on  Sabbath  evenmgs  he 
found  '*  the  Queene,  the  Duchesse  of  York,  and 
another  or  two,  at  ciards,  with  the  rooms  frill  of 
ladies  and  .great  men."— The  marks  upon  the 
suits  of  cards  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  4  different  classes  of  society,  hearts  repre* 
aenting,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  cler- 
gy, spades  the  nobility  (It.  tpadOy  a  sword),  clubs 
the  ser6,  and  diamonds  the  citizens.  The  figures 
originated  with  military  and  historical  associa- 
tions. So  we  find  the  kings  in  the  first  French 
cards  representing  the  monardiies  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  French.  The  queens, 
knaves,  the  ace,  and  the  number  of  the  cards, 
were  based  upon  similar  ideas;  but  many 
changes  and  modifications  have  taken  place  at 
various  periods,  according  to  the  customs  and 
tastes  of  different  countries.  Breitkopf 's  Ver* 
mioh  d€9  Unpmii^i  der  SpidkofrUn  is  one  of  the 
most  profound  dissertations  on  the  subject. 
Singer^s  "Researches  into  the  History  of  Play- 
ing Cards"  was  published  in  London  in  1816 ; 
Leber's  Etudes  hutoriquet  w/r  les  eartei  djouer^ 
in  Paris  in  1842 ;  and  Chattels  "  Facts  and  Spec- 
ulations on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing 
Cards"  in  London  in  1848. 

CAkDAMOM,  a  name  rather  vaguely  ap- 
plied in  commerce  to  the  aromatic  seeds  of 
various  East  India  plants,  of  the  natural  order 


wvngtbemcea.    The  apMiiw  of  l^oiooridefl,  ral 
amcmi  uva  of  PUny  is  probably  the  round  car- 
damom of  Sumatra,  Java,  &c,  the  frnit  of  aiw* 
fMtm  cardamomum  (WilMenow's  linn.).   The 
variety  frx)m  Madagascar  is  known  as  the  grett 
cardmnom,  but  other  varieties  from  Java  and 
Ceylon  are  also  called  by  the  same  name  bj 
some  authorities.    The  cardamom  of  the  phar- 
macoposias,  and  die  best  known  in  this  coootrr, 
is  that  from  Malabar.    It  is  the  prodnctof  the 
rmealmia  cc^damofnum  of  Rosooe,  a  perra* 
nial  plant  with  a  tuberous  root,  growing  wild 
in  the  mountains,  and  cultivated  by  the  natire& 
The  seeds  are  exported  in  their  capsoles,  irkkh 
are  also  aromatic,  but  are  rejected  in  the  use  of 
the  article  for  medidne.    Cardamom  seeds  p 
valued  for  theur  aromatic  and  pungent  qniJities, 
and  are  much  used  to  flavor  various  medidBes 
and  cordials.    The  natives  of  the  East  use  them 
as  a  condiment.    One  variety,  known  as  gnios 
of  paradise,  Guinea  grains,  and  Malagneta  pep- 
per, is  imported  in  seeds  from  Guinea,  and  also 
from  Demerara,  where  the  negroes  have  intro- 
duced and  now  cultivate  it    The  plant  is  prob- 
ably  the    ofnamum   Melegwta   d   Bosooe, 
though  one  of  the  varieties  found  in  the£n^ 
lish  markets  is  from  the  A,  grana  paradittd 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith.    The  negroes  use  the  seeds  as 
seasoning  for  food,  and  in  Africa  they  are  high* 
ly  esteemed  among  spices.  Their  flavor  is  highlj 
pungent  and  peppery.    In  England  they  find  sn 
extensive  use  for  giving  a  factitious  strength  to 
adulterated  gin  and  other  liquors,  andfreqnenth 
appear  as  one  of  the  inrndients  of  the  scksO^ 
*^gin  flavorings."  (See  Gin.)    They  are  also  ad- 
ministered as  medicine  in  veterinary  practice. 
CARDAN,  GiBOMMo,  an  Italian  savant  and 
physician,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  jnrist  ana 
physician  of  Milan,  bom  at  Pavia,  Sept  24^  1501, 
died  in  Rome,  Sept.  21, 1676.    When  young  he 
joined  the  order  of  St.  Frauds,  but  abandoned 
it  afterward.    Devoting  himself  to  the  ^stody  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  he  obtained  his  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1525,  practised  his  profession  for  some 
time,  and  successively  officiated  asprofesfloroi 
mathematics  and  medicine  at  Pavia  and  Bologna 
He  published  a  treatise  on  mathematics,  An 
magna^  which  gained  for  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  that  branch  of  science;  ▼hil«!?r 
medical  profession  he  ranked  equally  high,  U>6 
king  of  Denmark  oflfering  him,  but  in  tsiq,  » 
professorBhip.    WhUe  on  aviatto8cotland,Iifi 
was  hailed  as  a  great  physician,  and  said  to  hart 

effected  some  nuuons  cures.  Pecuniary  em* 
barrassments  driving  him  away  from  BologMj 
he  repaired  in  1570  to  Rome,  where  he  f^ 
the  rest  of  his  life,  honored  with  the  frien^'P 
of  Gregory  XIH.,  who  settled  a  pension  (m  » 
and  caused  him  to  be  a^nitted  a  member  oi 
the  college  of  physicians.  He  was  noted  «s 
much  for  his  eccentricities  as  for  hisahiliues, 
and  his  writings  as  well  as  his  life  P'®^:  * 
curious  combination  of  indnstrr  and  ahsmjdirj • 
His  most  famous  treatise,  De  SuhtUiUUe,^^' 
vided  into  21  books,  which  are  taken  up  by  we 
varioua  branches  of  scientific,    ''"'•'  ''^ 
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and  raetapliTirical  speenktioiiB ;  Che  16tb  book, 
in  vhich  he  treats  of  ecienoe  in  general,  ana 
in  which  he  advocates  the  propriety  of  begp« 
ning  the  education  of  the  yoimg  bj  teaching 
them  geometry,  being  the  most  sensible.  A 
Lyons  edition  of  his  works  is  oonsidered  the 
most  complete  (10  vols.  foL,  1668). 

CARDENAS,  one  of  the  administraiiTe  divi- 
rions  of  the  W.  department  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indian  colony  of  Caba.-  Area  106  sq.  leagaes. 
Pop.  in  1868,  86,861,  indndmg  27,521  whites, 
8,824  free  colored,  and  55,016  slaves. — Oabds* 
NAS,  the  chief  town  of  the  divirion,  situated 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  pop.  in  1858, 
6,178,  is  120  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Havana^  is  con- 
nected by  railway  and  telegrn>h  with  Havana 
and  Matanzas,  and  is,  after  Havana,  MatanrjM, 
and  Santiago  ae  Oaba,  the  most  important  com- 
mercial emporinm  of  Oaba,  the  costom-honse 
receipts  for  1854  having  been  |409,000.  The 
harbor  of  Cardenas  has  6  to  6  fathoms  of  water 
and  good  anchorage.  At  its  entrance  is  a  fixed 
light,  49  feet  high.  The  fillibnster  Lopez  effected 
a  landing  here  in  1850,  and  toward  the  end  of 
1852  a  fire  desolated  the  town,  bnming  the  thea- 
tre, the  cnstom-honse,  and  the  powder-magazine^ 
and  injnring  property  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 

CABDI,  XtTDOVico,  called  also  Cioou,  a 
Florentine  painter,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli, 
in  Tuscany,  in  1559,  died  in  1618.  He  was  the 
pnpil  of  Santo  di  Titi,  bat  was  indebted  for  his 
snocess  to  a  careM  stndy  of  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio.  His  '*St  Peter  healing  the  Lame"  has 
been  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  the  *'  Transfig- 
nmtion  ^  of  RaphaeL  His  other  most  esteemed 
pictures  are  **  St.  Jerome ''and  the  '' Conver- 
sion of  St.  Panl "  at  Rome,  the  *'  Stoning  of  St 
Stephen,"  the  "Trinity,"  "Mary  Magdalene,** 
and  the  **  £cce  Homo,"  at  Horenoe.  He  enjoyed 
a  considerable  repntation  also  as  an  architect,  and 
designed  the  fine  Benuocini  palace  at  Florence^ 
as  well  as  many  palaces  and  public  edifices  there 
and  at  Rome :  he  excelled  also  in  some  degree  as 
engraver,  and  published  a  treatise  on  perspective. 

CAKDIA,  a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesDB,  at  the  head  of  the  Melanian  goli^  which 
Lysimachns  destroyed  when  he  founded  Lysi* 
machia.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  on  the  mte  of  the  andent  city  a  village  now 
stands  which  bears  the  name  of  HexamilL 

CARDIFF,  the  county  town  of  Glamoivan« 
shire,  Wales,  on  the  river  Taff,  170  ul  from  Lon« 
don  by  railway ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,851 ;  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  Until  within  the  last  80 
years  Cardiff  was  a  mere  village ;  but  the  con* 
Btruction  of  a*  fine  dock  by  the  marquis  of  Bute| 
a  1^^  local  proprietor,  and  the  consequent 
trade  from  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,  have 
Eoddenly  converted  it  to  an  important  commer- 
cial town.  It  is  now  the  principal  shipping 
port  of  the  Welsh  steam  coal,  beside  iron, 
dates,  and  other  local  products.  The  entrances 
in  1858  conmsted  of  475  foreign  vessels,  ton* 
nage  81,275;  1,816  coasting  vessels,  tonnage 
105,257.  The  clearances  were  1,711  foreign 
Teasels,  tonnage  844>,811 ;  6,213  coasting  ves- 


sels, tonnage  481,696.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  of  course  modem,  and  consists  of  good 
buildings,  including  2  fine  churches  and  several 
other  places  of  worship.  There  are  5  schools, 
an  infirmary  hospital,  and  a  union  workhouse. 

CARDIGAN,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  Wales, 
289  m.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 8,876.  The 
town  carries  on  a  small  shipping  trade  along 
the  coast,  exporting  agricultural  produce  and 
dates,  and  importing  coal,  limestone,  and  tim- 
ber. The  entrances  of  coasting  vessels  in  1852 
were  587,  tonnage  18,788 ;  the  clearances  50, 
tonnage  1,519.  The  foreign  shipping  is  incon- 
siderable. There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  the  town, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 

CARDIGAN,  Jambs  Thoicas  Bbudenxll, 
earl  of^  a  British  general  of  cavalry,  bom  at 
Hambleton  Oct.  16,  1797,  was  educated  at 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  was  gazetted  May 
6, 1824^  as  comet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish  hus- 
sars, under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Brade* 
hell.  His  family  infiuence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 
land procured  for  him  a  rapid  promotion,  and 
in  a  few  years  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
miigor.  At  this  time  he  became  notorious  for 
eloping  with  the  wife  of  Mijor  Johnston,  whom 
he  married  on  June  19, 1826,  after  the  lady  had 
obtained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  The 
union,  however,  proved  unhappy,  and  eventually 
terminated  in  a  separation.  The  death  of  this 
lady  took  place  in  London,  July  15, 1858.  Lord 
Bradenell  was  next,  Dec.  8, 1880,  made  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  15th  hussars.  Lady  Augusta 
Wathen,  a  lady  of  high  connection,  the  wife  of 
the  mi^or  of  that  regiment,  having  obstinately 
reftised  to  visit  Lady  Bradenell,  Lord  Brade- 
nell subjected  her  husband  to  a  series  of  perse- 
cutions which  resulted  in  a  court-martial,  dis- 
closing on  his  lordship^s  side  a  course  of  ty- 
ranny and  espionage,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  rank  and  mfluence,  compelled  his  removu 
firom  the  regiment  and  from  active  service. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  through  the  interference 
of  William  lY.  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
father,  that  Lord  Bradenell  was  restored  and 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  light 
dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.  This  restora- 
tion to  ms  rank  was  in  1884.  Lord  Bradenell 
was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from 
the  period  of  his  coming  of  age  in  1818,  until 
Aug.  14, 1887,  when  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  became  earl  of  Cardigan.  After  his  regi- 
ment returned  firom  India  Lord  Cardigan  got 
himself  into  difficulties  with  the  officers,  who, 
one  by  one,  had  to  sell  out  uiltil  the  feeling  of 
the  regiment  broke  into  mutiny  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "black  bottle  quarrel."  This 
quarrel  arose  in  1840,  while  Lord  Cardigan*s 
reghnent  was  stationed  at  Canterbury.  One  of 
his  officers,  Capt.  Reynolds,  having  caused  wine 
to  be  placed  on  the  table  in  a  "black  bottle,'' 
Lord  Cardigan  accused  him  of  degrading  the 
mess  to  the  level  of  a  pot-house.  This  led  to 
Angry  words:  Capt.  Reynolds  was  placed  un- 
der arrest,  demanded  a  court-martial,  but  this 
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privilege  was  wiUilield  from  him,  and,  as  tbe 
pnblic  thought,  ttDjcisfclj.  The  excitement  cre- 
ated by  thia  affair  and  bj  his  sabBeonent  mis- 
miderstanding  with  another  officer  also  of  the 
name  of  Reynolds,  had  hardly  subsided,  when 
he  fongbt  a  duel  with  Capt  Harvey  Tockett 
(Sept.  15,  1840),  because  this  officer  had  cen- 
sured his  conduct  in  tbe  **  Morning  Ohron- 
icle  "  newspaper.  Capt  Tuckett  was  wound- 
ed, and  Lord  Cardigan  tried  before  tbe  house 
of  lords,  but,  although  acquitted,  public  opin- 
ion was  against  him.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, as  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  the  duke  of  Wellington 
expressed  in  1848,  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
11th  hussars'  regiment,  which  was  under  Lord 
Cardigan's  charge,  led  to  his  promotion.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Car- 
digan was  raised  to  the  rank  of  msjor-general, 
and  appointed  brigadier  in  command  of  the 
light  cavalry  brigade.  This  brigade  constitute 
the  celebrated  ^*  six  hundred,"  whose  charge  at 
Balaklava  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  bravest  yet  wildest  feats,  perhaps,  ever  told 
of  in  the  history  of  war.  On  that  occasion 
(Oct.  25, 1854),  Lord  Cardigan  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Lord  Lucan,  his  brother-in-law, 
an  order  to  capture  certain  guns  from  the  Rus* 
Bians.  A  mile  and  a  half  had  to  be  traversed, 
nnder  fire,  before  the  enemy  could  be  met,  and 
the  Russian  forces  stood  in  formidable  array  in 
every  direction.  The  enterprise  seemed  hope- 
less. Cardigan,  however,  led  on  the  charge, 
and  actually  took  the  guns,  his  men  cutting  their 
way  through  the  infantry  support  and  through 
the  cavalry,  and  then  back  again,  under  the 
play  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but  with  fearfully 
diminished  numbers,  the  survivors  not  exceed- 
ing 150.  As  the  hero  of  this  daring  exploit, 
Lord  Cardigan  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm on  his  return  to  England,  and  appointed 
inspector-general  of  the  cavalry.  The  charges, 
however,  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Crimean 
commissioners,  tended  to  reduce  the  high  es- 
timate placed  upon  his  services. — ^Iif  appear- 
ance Lord  Cardigan  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  light 
dragoon.  Though  61,  he  carries  his  years  with 
an  arrogant  air  of  Juvenility.  His  frame,  though 
slight,  is  well  proportioned  and  knit,  and  he  is 
gay  and  dauntless  in  bearing. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  acounty  of  South  Wales; 
area,  698  sq.  m.,  or  448,887 acres;  pop. in  1851, 
70,796.  The  county  is  mount^ous,  except  in 
the  N.  E.  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  flat  The  riv- 
ers are  small,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes. 
Slate  is  the  prevailing  geological  character  of 
the  county.  Veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are 
found.  Some  domestic  manufactures  of  wool- 
len are  carried  on ;  oats,  butter,  and  slates 
are  exported.  Remains  of  castles  and  religious 
houses  are  frequent,  as  are  druidical  remains 
and  Roman  encampments. 

CARDINAL  (It.  ineardinarey  used  synony- 
mously with  intitolarejto commission^  original- 
ly, any  clergyman  bearing  an  official  appointment 
in  a  principid  church.    By  degrees,  however,  the 
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title  became  the  exclusive  deagnation  of  tbe 
principal  der^r^  of  the  Roman  church,  who, 
as  the  natural  counsellors  of  the  pope,  ao- 
quired  an  influence  and  oonsideratioQGf  asa* 
perior  kind.     Thus,  in  process  of  time,  an 
ecclesiastical  senate  was  formed  to  advise  and 
assist  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  goTennient 
of  the  church ;   and  the  constitution  of  tius 
body  was  continually  perfected  until  it  vas 
ultimately  fixed  in  its  present  form  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.   The  dignity  of  cardinal  is  the  highest 
in  the  Latin  church,  after  that  of  pope^  who  is 
elected  by  them  alone.  Cardinals  have  also  the 
rank  of  secular  princes,  being  dassed  with  elec- 
tors, and  next  after  kings.  Their  iosigiuA(be3id3 
those  worn  by  bishops,  which  all  caidinala,  even 
those  who  are  not  in  sacred  orders,  are  entitled  to 
use)  are  a  purple  mantle,  a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  liflg 
of  sapphiro  set  in  gold.    They  are  divided  into 
8  classes,  cardinal  bishops,  Cflmnal  priests,  aiid 
cardinal  deacons;  and  the  maximum  nnmherof 
these  8  classes  is  respectively  6, 60,  and  U.  In 
the  1st  class  belong  the  bishops  of  the  6  soiii- 
can  sees  of  the  Roman  province,  viz.,  Ostia, 
Porto,  Albano,  Tusculum,  Sabina,  and  Preneste. 
Their  title  arose  firom  the  drcumstance  that 
they  were  obliged  to  officiate  pontificaUy  on 
certain  days  in  the  greater  baalicas  of  Bom^ 
and  were  inaugurated  or  incardinated  {isMrdir 
natt)  into  these  functions,  and  hence  ranked  as 
the  chief  of  the  cardinals,  who  were,  as  stated 
above,  the  clergy  of  these  principal  ohorches. 
The  cardinal  priests  were  origindly  the  arch- 
priests  who  presided  over  the  deiigy  attached 
to  the  principal  churches,  of  which  tiiereiere 
already  26  at  the  dose  of  the  6th  oentniy.  The 
cardinal   deacons  sprung  from  the  regional? 
deacons,  of  whom  there  were  originally  1  >&d 
afterward  14,  each  one  having  charge  over  ^ 
poor  in  a  certain  district  of  the  city.   In  mod- 
em times  the  cardinal  priests  are  very  frequent- 
ly archbishops  and  bishops.    Each  one,  hov* 
ever,  derives  his  title  from  a  partionlar  chnich, 
and  in  that  church  he  has  spedal  jurisdiction. 
The  cardinal  deacons  may  be  priests,  deacons, 
or  subdeacons,  or  even  inferior  clerks.  Thej 
are  generally  men  who  have  devoted  their  lires 
to  the  study  of  law,  diplomacy,  and  statesmui* 
ship,  and  are  employed  in  the  temporal  a&in 
of  the  Roman  court    Every  cardinal,  whateTcr 
order  he  may  h&ve  received,  exercises  qusai- 
episcopal   Jurisdiction    in   his   church,  gi^ 
solemn  benediction,  and  issues  dispensatiooi 
Those  who  are  priests  can  give  tbe  tonsure  and 
minor  orders.    They  take  precedence  of  all  prel- 
ates, even  patriarchs,  and  have  a  decisive  voice 
in  general  councils.    The  appointment  of  a  cani^' 
nal  rests  exdnsivdy  with  the  pope.    The  nnm- 
ber  is  never  quite  filled,  and  there  are  alvs.^ 
some  reserved  inpetto^  to  be  announced  whea 
a  death  occurs  or  any  other  suitable  opportonitj 
presents  itsdfl    It  is  customary  to  ^)pointa 
few  cardinals  recommended  by  the  principal 
Catholic  sovereigns,  who  are  called  cwwn  ctf- 
dinals.    The  constitutions  of  Sixtus  V.  and  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  direct  that  Uie 
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cardinals  should  be  selected,  as  far  as  posri- 
ble,  from  all  nations.  The  reasons  of  this 
direction  are  evident ;  for,  as  the  pope  exercises 
SQpreme  aathoritj  over  so  many  national 
chnrdhee  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he 
needs  the  advice  of  wise  and  learned  men  from 
all  civilized  eonntries  in  order  to  give  a  trolj 
catholio  character  to  his  administration. 

CARDINAL  POINTS  of  the  oompaas,  the 
points  exactly  N.,  E.,  8.,  and  W. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES,  those  moral  virtues 
which  are  regarded  as  beins  the  basis  of^  and 
involved  in  greater  or  less  degree  in,  all  right 
action;  so  named  from  ca/rdo^  a  hinge,  as  de- 
noting the  fnndamental  point  on  which  all 
things  turn.  Of  these  the  ancients  reckoned  4, 
representiDg  the  4  principal  divisions  of  the 
cirole  which  a  hinge  describes.  These  4  were 
jostice,  pnidence,  temperance^  and  fortitude. 

OARIMDZO,  IsAAo  N.,  an  American  Jonrnal- 
ist  and  political  economist,  bom  at  Savannah, 
6a.,  June  17, 1786.  About  1794  his  family  re- 
moved to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  received 
a  plain  English  education,  and  from  his  12th 
year  was  pot  to  mechanical  and  mercantile 
parsaits.  In  1816  he  became  editor  of  the 
"Southern Patriot"  newspaper  in  Charleston, 
of  which,  in  1823,  he  became  sole  proprietor. 
He  had  long  studied  the  principles  of  trade, 
oommeroe,  and  finance,  and  his  purpose  from 
the  first  was  to  render  his  Journal  especially  an 
organ  of  free  trade  doctrines.  Having  a  con- 
stant view  to  those  commercial  questions  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  southern  states  were 
involved,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  U.  S. 
with  the  British  West  India  idandfl,  in  their  then 
restricted  condition,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his 
attention.  The  removu  of  those  restrictions 
was  an  object  of  constant  solicitude  with  Mr. 
Monroe^s  administration*  To  force  a  relaxation 
by  the  British  government,  congress  in  1818 
and  1820  adopted  counteracting  regdations. 
These,  whatever  their  effect  on  the  British, 
were  found  to  be  oppresuve  on  southern  com- 
merce. In  1822  various  seaport  towns  of  the 
Soath,  such  as  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  petition- 
ed congress  for  their  removaL  The  city  of 
Charleston  was  so  far  inclined  to  second  the 
movement  that  a  large  public  meeting  was  held, 
and  a  memorial  was  drafted  for  its  acceptance. 
Mr.  Cardoso  regarded  the  case  as  an  excep- 
tional one,  and  opposed  the  memoriaL  He 
argued  against  unlimited  freedom  of  inter- 
eoorse  where  redprocity  was  denied,  and  at 
an  adioumed  meeting  of  the  citizens  the  me- 
morial was  rejected,  leaving  the  whole  matter 
as  before,  in  the  hands  of  congress  and  the 
executive.  The  result  which  was  aimed  at 
in  the  countervailing  resolutions  of  congress 
was  soon  seen  in  the  partial  removal  of  the 
British  restrictions.  When  this  was  done,  Pros- 
ident  Monroe  opened  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  the  vessels  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies.  Mr.  Cardozo  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment,  in  1828,  of  the  Charleston  cham- 
ber  of  oommeroe«    The  tariff  of  1624  met  with 


little  or  no  united  opposition  from  the  south. 
When,  in  182T,  an  mcrease  of  protection  was 
agitated,  it  resulted  in  the  act  of  1828.  Mr.  C. 
brought  the  subject  before  the  chamber,  and 
was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  dr^  a 
memorial  to  congress,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Charleston  in  a  public 
meeting.  The  arguments  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever new,  rapidly  made  their  way  into  the 
public  mind  of  that  state,  and  constituted  the 
chief  political  capital  of  the  press  and  par- 
ties. The  a^tation  ripened  into  nullification, 
the  controversies  upon  which  began  in  1828. 
Mr.  Cardozo  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
protective  tariff,  still  maintained  his  free  trade 
argument,  but  declined  to  adopt  the  extreme 
practical  results  to  which  nullification  was 
expected  to  conduct.  The  advocates  of  nulli- 
fication succeeded  in  the  state,  but  Mr.  C. 
forfeited  none  of  the  public  esteem  in  conse- 
quence of  his  course.  He  continued  to  con- 
duct the  "  Southern  Patriot,"  keeping  it  stead- 
ily the  exponent  of  the  commercial  principles 
of  which  he  had  been  so  loog  the  aavo- 
cate,  until  1846,  when  he  sold  the  paper, 
and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  establisnea 
tiie  '^  Evening  News,"  another  daily  newspaper, 
with  which  he  has  ever  eince  been  associated  as 
commercial  editor.  ITis  reputation  as  a  polit- 
ical economist  has  become  fixed  in  the  esteem 
of  the  southern  people,  though  few  know  how 
extensively  he  has  written  on  all  the  subjects 
we  have  indicated.  He  has  contributed  to  the 
'^Southern  Quarterly  Beview"and  other  pe- 
riodicals, and  in  1826  he  published  ^^  Notes  on 
Political  Economy,"  1  voL  8vo. 

CARDBOSS,  a  Scotch  village,  on  the  Clyde, 
in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  pop.  4^400,  with 
bleacheries  and  cotton  manufactories;  celebrat- 
ed for  its  Castle  hill,  the  name  given  to  the  site 
where  once  stood  the  castle  which  Bobert 
j^ruce  built,  and  where  he  died,  June  7, 1829. 

CABDS,  in  doth  manufacture,  are  combs 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  serve  to 
disengage  the  fibres  of  an  entangled  mass  and 
lay  them  parallel.  Every  fibre  on  the  card 
is  doubled  up,  and  they  are  afterward  ex- 
tended by  an  operation  called  drawing  and 
doubling.  Cards  are  made  by  inserting  in 
a  piece  of  leather  fine  wires  projecting  about 
\  inch .  from  the  leather,  and  all  slightly 
bent  the  same  way.  These  small  hooks  are 
prevented  from  turning  by  being  made  in 
pairs.  Two  of  them  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
wire  bent  like  the  8  sides  of  a  square;  this  is 
inserted  through  2  holes  in  the  leather,  and  the 
2  projecting  ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  leather,  bristling  with  hooks,  is  at- 
tached to  a  fiat  or  cylindrical  surface.  A  card 
is  an  instrument  in  which  2  such  surfaces  are 
opposed,  and  made  to  move  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  each  other;  the  cotton  or  wool 
to  be  disentangled  is  placed  between  them. 
The  cards  opposed  to  each  other  are  placed  in 
different  positions  according  to  the  result  to  be 
obtained.    At  first  the  hooks  are  placed  in  op- 
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posite  dirediong,  so  fhat  At  each  st3x>ke  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  tuft  are  hooked  on  one  card 
and  some  on  tke  other ;  this  is  called  the  tear- 
ing position.  After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked 
on,  one  of  l^e  cuds  is  rerersed,  and  at  the  next 
stroke  tiie  card  which  moves  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  its  own  hooks  strips  from  the 
other  all  the  fibres;  this  is  called  the  strip- 
ping position*  Flat  cards  have  been  nsed  by 
nand  m  the  manner  Jnst  described*  Oylinder 
cards  and  die  carcUng  machine  were  invented 
in  the  18th  centoij  by  Lewis  Paul  of  North- 
ampton, England,  and  were  much  improved  by 
8ir  Richard  Arkwright.  The  cotton  or  wool  is 
in  general  passed  through  2  cardins  machines 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operation ;  these 
are  called  the  breaker  and  the  finisher,  and 
the  onlv  difference  between  them  is  that  the 
teeth  of  the  last  machine  are  finer  than  those 
of  the  other.  The  principal  parts  of  the  most 
improved  civding  madiine  of  our  time  are:  1. 
A  main  drum,  85  inches  diameter,  with  a  cir- 
cumference velocity  of  20  feet  p^  second;  it 
is  covered  with  strips  of  cards  parallel  to  the 
axis,  laid  on  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  and  moves  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  the  teeth*  2.  Top  cards,  or  narrow,  flat 
cards,  which  are  stationary  above  the  main 
drum,  and  parallel  to  its  axis;  they  rest  by 
their  ends  on  the  frame  of  the  machine, 
are  tangential  to  the  drum,  and  their  distance 
from  it  is  nicely  regulated  by  screws.  The  teeth 
of  the  top  cards  and  of  the  drum  are  in  the 
tearing  position.  8.  Two  feed-rollers,  1(  inch 
diameter,  velocity  2)-  inches  per  minute;  they 
are  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  and 
on  the  side  which  moves  toward  the  top  cards. 
4.  A  large  runner  or  cylinder,  6i  inches  diame^ 
ter.  14  feet  velocity  per  second ;  it  is  tangential 
ana  parallel  to  the  drum,  and  is  situated  be* 
tween  the  feed-roUers  and  the  top  cards  :  the 
teeth  are  in  the  tearing  position.  The  army 
moving  from  right  to  left,  the  large  runner 
moves  from  left  to  right  5.  A  smidl  runner, 
8i  inches  diameter,  7  feet  velocity ;  it  is  tan- 
gential at  the  same  time  to  the  drum  and  to  the 
large  runner,  and  stands  between  this  and  the 
feed-rollers ;  it  moves  firom  left  to  right,  strips 
the  large  runner  at  a  velocity  of  14+7=21  feet, 
and  is  stripped  by  the  drum  at  a  velocity  of 
20—7=18  feet  6.  A  doffer  cylinder,  14  inches 
diameter,  27  feet  velocity ;  it  is  parallel  to  the 
drum,  and  turns  from  left  to  right ;  its  teeth  are 
in  the  tearing  position ;  it  stands  in  front  of  the 
top  csrds.  7.  A  dofifer  knife,  like  an  ordinary 
comb ;  it  has  an  up  and  down  motion  in  con- 
tact with  the  doffer,  which  it  strips  of  all  its 
fibres,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a  fleece. 
8.  The  funnel  through  which  the  fleece  passes, 
and  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  ribbon.  9. 
Two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  and  2  deliverv 
rollers.  The  width  of  the  machine,  or  lengm 
of  the  various  cylinders,  is  8  feet  The  strips 
of  cards  on  the  runners  and  doffer  are  placed 
spirally.  Sometimes  small  card  cylinders,  called 
squirrels,  are   substituted  for  the  top  cards. 


This  machine  operates  as  foQowB:  The  wool 
or  cotton  to  be  carded,  sfter  bong  arnuged 
in  the  shape  of  a  sheet  in  another  macbine,  is 
engaged  between  the  ieed-rollen.  Hie  fibres 
are  taken  off  by  the  drum  and  carried  to  tbe 
large  runner,  which  takes  off  the  loose  fibres^ 
and  is  stripped  of  them  by  the  smaH  roDer, 
which  returns  them  to  the  dram.  The  ta 
carries  them  anew  to  the  huge  rmmer,  hot  tbej 
are  hooked  more  firmly  and  move  onwud  to 
ihet(^  cards;  some  of  them  remain  there,  the 
others  are  oomnietely  extended  and  reach  the 
doffer,  which  takes  off  a  portion  of  them ;  these 
are  stripped  from  it  by  the  doffer  knUte  md 
form  the  fleece;  the  others  are  earned  round 
again  to  the  runners  and  top  cards.  At  eidi 
passage  some  are  taken  off.  From  time  to  tine 
the  t^  cards  and  cylinders  are  deaned  of  tbe 
fibres  accumulated  in  their  teeth.  Themadiise 
cards  2  lbs.  5  oz.  of  cotton  per  hour.— 1^  Ma- 
CHiNB  FOB  KAKiNO  Oabds  wss  the  inTeotioii 
of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge,  Haas.,  for 
which  he  took  a  patent  in  17i)7.  An  £n^ 
patent  was  issued  in  1811  to  J.  0.  Dyer.  A 
fiUet  of  leather  is  prepared  of  equal  tiuckness 
throughout  by  drawing  it  between  a  cf linder 
and  a  sorsper,  which  takes  off  all  ioeqnalities. 
One  end  of  the  fillet  is  then  placed  betveen  i 
feed-cylinderS)  and  is  guided  laterally  by  rdleii 
These  are  acted  upon  at  intervals,  a»l  each  time 
they  move  they  carry  the  fillet  sidevayB  the 
distance  between  2  hooks.  When  it  is  neoes* 
sary  to  place  the  hooks  in  obliaue  lines,  the  mo- 
tion described  is  combined  with  a  motion  of  tbe 
feed*rollers.  After  each  motion  of  the  fillet  of 
leather,  a  fork  brought  down  at  the  proper  m« 

Sieroes  dholes  in  the  leather;  a  piece  of  a  hard- 
rawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in;  a  small  hlock  of 
steel  descending  upon  it  holds  it  finnly;  tbe 
wire  is  cut  off;  2  sliding  pieces  of  metal  bejd 
it  up  against  the  sides  of  the  block,  and  tbe 
points  are  pressed  into  the  holes  in  tbe  leatbtf. 
The  blocks  and  other  parts  spoken  d  recede 
out  of  the  way,  and  other  parts  come  for- 
ward to  drive  the  staple  in  and  bend  it  to  tbe 
required  ang^e.  All  these  operations  are  ef- 
fected by  means  of  rotary  cams  acting  Tjpoo 
the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rods^  some  by  thar 
periphery,  some  by  their  sides,  as  is  nanal  in  ma- 
chines for  manufacturing  small  objects  whic^ 
require  to  be  submitted  to  numerous  «» 
complex  motions.— Nearly  100  patwits  hare 
been  granted  by  the  United  States  for  improTfr 
ments  in  cards,  carding  machines,  and  cai^ 
making.  About  5  new  ones  are  noir  issued 
every  year.  , 

CARDS,  Mabtfaotubb  of.  Pla3*«  J 
address  cards  are  prepared  from  card-boawj, 
made  by  pasting  a  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  oe- 
tween  2  sheets  of  white  or  colored  W^.\^ 
for  ornamented  backs,  sheets  maybe  prm^ 
with  the  intended  design.  Cardboards  of  e^ 
thickness  may  have  8  or  more  sheets  of  ^ 
tridge  paper  interposed.  As  ordinarily  inw«[ 
the  first  process,  called  miog^ng,  is  arranging  » 
sheet  of  cartridge  paper  between  each  pairoi 
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sheeto  in  a  ream  of  white  demy  praer.  The 
pUe  thus  made  is  oalled  a  head.  Plaoed  on  a 
table  at  the  left  hand  of  the  paster,  he  draws 
down  the  top  sheet^  and  bmshes  it  over  with 
paste;  then  the  cartrid^  P^P^i  drawn  down 
on  the  pasted  snzfaoe,  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  axid  its  surface  is  immediately  ooTered 
with  2  sheets  drawn  down  at  once  upon  it  The 
upper  one  is  pasted  for  the  next  cartridge  paper, 
ana  so  on  till  the  head  is  again  made  up.  It  is 
then  snlgeoted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  hy* 
draolic  press,  by  which  the  water  is  expelled 
from  the  sheets.  Bemoyed  from  this,  each 
outside  pair  Is  sooceasively  taken  o£  one 
board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and  80»- 
pended  on  lines  24  hours  in  a  heated  room  to 
dry.  The  boards  are  then  passed  between 
stiff  cylinder  brashes,  by  whicn  they  are  well 
mbbea  and  partially  polished.  They  may  next 
be  Tsmidied  on  the  side  to  be  the  baoks^  thns 
making  them  water^proof  and  lees  likely  to  be 
soiled.  Thej  are  then  rolled  between  a  warm 
iron  and  a  paper  roUer,  as  in  the  process  of 
calendering^  next  between  2  polished  iron 
rollers,  next  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper 
interposed  between  the  cardboards,  and  finaUy 
they  are  sntpeoted  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons. 
The  boards  are  thns  made  straight  and  even,  and 
receive  a  finely  polished  glaased  surface.  If  not 
intended  for  playing  caras,  they  may  now  be 
cut  into  the  reqiured  sizes  of  address  cards.  To 
be  enamelled,  they  receive  an  application  of 
china  white,  or  silver  white,  (a  very  pure  variety 
of  white  lead,)  which  is  first  mixed  with  water 
containing  some  fine  size,  made  from  parchment- 
cuttings  boOed  down.  This  application,  being 
amoothed  over  with  a  badger^s  hair  brush,  is 
first  dried,  then  rubbed  over  with  flannel  dip* 
ped  in  powdered  talc,  and  finally  polished  with 
a  dose-set  brush. — ^The  old  way  of  painting 
playing  caidi  was  by  the  use  of  stencil  plates, 
witii  openings  corresponding  to  the  spots,  each 
plate  oamprising  many  caios,  so  as  to  cover  a 
cardboard.  Through  these  openings  the  color 
was  introdnOed  with  a  brush.  The  court  or 
ftoe  cards  required  a  stencil  for  each  color,  one 
being  ^>plied  and  then  another,  the  open  spaces 
in  each  being  where  the  color  used  with  it  be- 
longed. The  operation  somewhat  resembles  tiie 
printing  of  colors  on  cloth.  (See  Oauoo.)  A 
cardbotfd,  when  thus  painty,  was  cut  up  into 
its  separate  cards.  The  English  manufacturers 
lecdve  the  print  of  the  ace  of  spades  fiom  tiie 
stamp  office,  this  being  the  duty  card,  costing 
tbe  manufacturers  Is.  sterling.  But  if  the  cuds 
ire  for  exportation,  no  duty  is  required,  and 
the  duty  card  in  this  case  bears  a  printed  no- 
tice, forbidding  its  use  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.  Printinff  has 
BQoceeded  to  the  use  of  the  stencil,  and  the 
pocesB  in  use  for  applving  different  colors,  is 
by  blooksi  essentiaUy  the  same  as  those  of  the 
calico  printer.  The  colors  are  caredfolly  pre- 
pared of  the  best  materials— French  lampbkc^ 
for  the  black,  and  Chinese  vermilion  for  the 
red— each  ground  in  oiL — Of  the    4  prin- 


cipal  card  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  1 
is  in  Philadelphia  and  8  are  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Levi,  in  the  latter  city,  has  the  largest  establish- 
ment He  employs  100  hands,  has  a  25  horse- 
^wer  steam  engine,  and  all  together  has 
f40,000  worth  of  machinery.  Every  week  250 
gross  of  packs  are  turned  out  of  this  factory. 
The  largest  demand  for  cards  is  in  the  south- 
west, each  pack  is  used  only  once  or  twice, 
and  then  thrown  away ;  a  great  number  are 
used  once  on  board  of  our  western  steam- 
boats, and  then  thrown  away.  See  Casd 
Flatino. 

0  ABDUOOIO,  Bastolohkio,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, born  at  Florence  about  1560,  died  in  Madrid 
in  1610.  He  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  palace 
cloisters  and  the  ceiling  oi  the  library  at  the 
Escurial.  His  greatest  work  is  the  '^  Descent 
from  the  Gross,''  in  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  in 
Madrid.  He  also  wrote  a  book  on  painting, 
published  at  Madrid.  1688. 

OABDUOHI,  ancient  warlike  tribes,  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Koords,  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  regions  between  Mesopotamia 
and  modem  Persia^  now  named  Eoordistan. 
They  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery, 
and  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  Persian  mon- 
archs  to  subdue  them.  The  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Ounaxa,  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  Oarduchi,  and 
was  harassed  by  constant  attacks  from  the  na- 
tives. Xenophon  gives  a  complete  account  of 
their  habits  and  modes  of  life  m  his  history  of 
this  retreat. 

OABEER,  in  horsemanship,  both  the  ground 
that  is  proper  for  the  manage  and  a  course,  and 
the  race  or  a  horse  which  does  not  ffo  beyond 
200  paces.  The  original  use  of  this  exercise 
was  for  purposes  of  arms,  in  the  tilt  yard.  A 
horse,  to  be  perfect  in  his  career,  should  spring 
at  once  to  speed,  increase  his  momentum  $1 
every  stride,  and  be  at  his  utmost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  distance. 
^In  arms,  career  signifies  the  course  which  is 
run,  in  the  tilt  or  toumay,  by  two  knights,  from 
the  place  at  which  they  sit  on  their  horses,  fac- 
ing one  another,  with  their  visors  closed,  their 
shields  hanging  about  thdr  necks,  and  their 
lances  in  rest,  awaiting  the  signal  given  by  the 
words  Lai99e9  aUer^ "  Let  them  go,"  and  the  blast 
of  trumpets, •to  that  where  they  encounter  in 
the  middle  of  the  lists.  The  great  merit  of  the 
career,  in  the  horse,  is  to  spring  at  once,  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  before  feeling  the  spur, 
to  his  fbU  speed,  and  to  increase  or  maintain 
the  impetus  to  the  very  moment  of  the  shock; 
for,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  delivering  his 
maximum  of  weight  and  speed  agfunst  the  horse 
opposed  to  him,  or  relaxing  it,  and  meeting  his 
adversary  pantingand  blown,  will  be  the  dect 
of  the  charge.  The  beauty  of  the  career,  in 
the  rider,  is  to  deliver  the  point  of  the  lance 
horizontally,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
fairly,  against  the  visor  or  shield  of  his  antago^ 
nist,  so  as  either  to  unhorse  him,  or  to  break  die 
spear  to  splinters,  at  the  same  time  sitting  so 
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firmly  himself  bb  to  resist  the  blov  of  the  op- 
ponent's lance,  and  with  so  good  a  hand  as  to 
prevent  the  diarger  he  rides  from  swerving  or 
going  down  in  the  shock.  To  nnhorse  the  ad* 
versary,  himself  unshaken  in  his  seat,  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  career.  To  break  the 
lance  crosswise  on  his  person,  failing  to  strike 
him  with  the  point,  or  to  strike  him  with  the 
point  on  the  leg,  thigh,  right  arm,  or  anywhere 
except  on  the  shield  or  crest,  is  the  greatest 
&nlt  To  be  unhorsed,  or  to  lose  a  stirrup,  or 
to  let  &11  the  lance,  was  to  lose  the  career. 

OAKflME,  Louis  Antoinx,  a  French  cook, 
bom  June  8, 1784^  at  Paris,  died  Jan.  12, 1888. 
His  family  was  so  poor,  that  when  a  mere  boy, 
he  was  sent  out  bv  his  father  to  try  his  luck  in 
the  great  metropolis.  He  found  admittance  to  a 
low  cook-shop,  where  he  worked  for  his  living. 
At  16  he  became  assistant  cook  at  a  &shionable 
eating-house,  and,  through  his  natural  taste, 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  profession,  which  he 
studied  scientifically.  In  180i  he  had  reached 
such  a  degree  of  proficiency,  that  he  entered 
Prince  Tafieyrand^s  kitchen,  where  he  accom* 
plished  wonders  which  guned  him  an  unpar* 
alleled  reputation.  In  1815  he  consentea  to 
serve  the  prince  regent  at  London,  but,  unable 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  climate  of  England, 
he  left  the  prince  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Bussia, 
whither  he  was  called  by  EmperorAlexander,wa8 
equally  uncongenisJ ;  neither  could  he  remain 
permanently  in  Vienna,  where  he  prepared  sev- 
eral banquets  for  the  emperor.  He  also  evinced 
his  talents  at  the  congresses  of  Aiz  la  Ohapelle, 
Laybaoh,  and  Verona,  remained  some  time  at 
the  court  of  WOrtemberg,  and  finally  returned 
to  France,  where  his  services  were  secured  by 
Baron  James  Rothschild.  Oar^me  was  indeed 
an  artist  in  his  line,  always  eager  for  progAss 
and  improvement ;  he  peculiarly  excelled  in 
pastry,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  serviuff 
the  table.  Most  of  his  earnings  were  devoted 
to,  culinary  researches,  and  to  publications 
expounding  the  mysteries  of  a  cajli^  which 
he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  His  most 
important  book  is  Lepdtisner  jnUoresque,  illus- 
trated by  128  plates,  but  the  most  useful  are 
Ze  cumnier^  and  Le  fdtiuier  Farmen,  His 
special  erudition  is  evinced  in  Ze  maitre  d'h^ 
Ul  Fran^U^  a  comparison  between  ancient  and 
modem  cooking.  • 

CARENNAO,  a  French  commune  and  vil- 
lage, in  the  department  of  Lot,  85  m.  N.  N.  E. 
from  Cahors ;  pop.  1,122.  It  has  an  ancient 
abbey,  of  which  F6n61on  was  the  head  when  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Oambrai,  and  a  tower 
in  which  he  composed  a  portion  of  his  works. 
Freestone  is  wrought  in  its  environs. 

CAREW,  THOMA.S,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  1639.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  became  gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  diamber  to  Charles  L  He 
ei\joyed  the  fiiendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other 
poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was  much  es- 
teemed for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners.    He  wrote  sonnets  and 
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amorous  poetry,  and  a  masque  set  to  mono 
by  Henry  Lawes,  called  C<mm  BriUmiem, 
It  was  performed  by  the  king  and  nobles,  it 
Whitehall,  in  1688,  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

0 ARE Y,  AuoB,  an  American  anthonsa,  bon 
in  1822  at  Mount  Healthy,  near  Cindnnati.  She 
had  but  the  slight  advantages  of  education  fur- 
nished by  an  occasional  attendance  at  acoontry 
school.    She  first  attracted  attention  bj  bodb 
sketches  of  rural  life,  publishedin  the  **Nati(nil 
Era,"  under  the  sigiuUnre  of  Patty  Lee,  and  hv 
once  been  a  frequent  contributor  toperiodiciia. 
In  1850  a  volume  of  poems,  the  Joint  worit  of  her- 
self and  her  sister  Phoebe,  appeared  in  Fhiladd- 
phia.    This  was  followed  in  1851  by  her  n>- 
xnantio  poem  of  "  Hnalco,*'  by  '^Lyra  and  otkr 
Poems'^  the  next  year,  and  by  a  new  coUectiaa 
of  poems  in  1855.    During  the  same  period, 
she  has  published,  under  the  title  of  '^  Clow- 
nook,"  8  series  of  sketches  of  western  life  sod 
scenery,  and  also  8  novels,  the  first  of  whicb, 
entitled  *^  Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-day,"  appeved 
in  1858,  and  was  quickly  succeeded  by  ^Mtf- 
riedj  not  Mated,"  and  "Hollywood."-PH<iBi, 
an  American  poetess,  the  jounger  sister  of  the 
preceding,  bom  near  Oincionati,  in  OMa   6he 
has  contributed  frequenUy  to  periodicak,  and 
also  published  in  1854  a  volume  of  ^^PoeiDS 
and  Parodies." 

CAREY,  Georoi  Savilub,  an  EngM  dra- 
matic poet^  born  in  1T45,  died  in  1807.  He 
was  first  intended  for  a  printer,  but  became  an 
actor,  and  spent  40  years  in  compoaing  and 
singing  popular  and  patriotic  songs.  He  was 
the  author  of  certain  farces  by  which  he  pro- 
cured a  precarious  subsistence. 

CAREY,  Hbnbt,  a  poet  and  musician,  was  a 
natural  son  of  Georse  Saville,  marouia  of  Bali- 
fex.  "  God  save  toe  King"  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  him,  and  the  ballad  of  ''Sally in ov 
Alley"  is  his.  The  various  talents  of  this  geo- 
tleman  did  not  procure  him  a  eomfortaUo 
subsistence,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  be 
IdUed  himself  in  1748. 

CAREY,  Hektrt  Chablbs,  an  American  po- 
litical economist,  a  son  of  Mathew  Qsrej^  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15, 1798,  was  edacatcd  m 
a  bookseller,  entering  his  father's  store  at  the 
early  age  or  8,  and  remained  there,  mtogling 
his  elementary  studies  in  literature  with  bosi- 
ness,  until  his  majority,  in  1814,  when  be  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm.  This  asBodatioa 
continued  till  his  father  retired  in  1821.  w 
then  became  the  leading  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Carey  and  Lea,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  Careji 
Lea,  and  Carey,  in  their  tmie  the  largest  publish* 
ing  house  in  the  country  In  1824  he  estab- 
lished the  system  of  trade  sales,  now  the  gn^ 
medium  of  exchange  between  American  bo^- 
sellers.  In  1885,  after  an  eminently  saocessfsl 
career,  he  withdrew  from  this  buaneaa,  to  em- 
ploy his  large  capital  in  industrial  enterprisei 
From  an  eariy  period  a  carefol  observer  of  pn^ 
lie  afOEurs,  and  especially  of  whatever  coDoerDed 
the  industrial  prosperity  and  progrees  of  the 
country,  his  interest  in  suljecta  of  political 
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economy  now  found  a  larger  field  in  which  his 
own  practical  experience  and  theoretic  stadies 
ooold  mntoallj  guide  each  other.  Originalljr  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  idea  that  the  principles 
of  abeolate  free  trade  ought  to  be  immediately 
and  anconditionallj  applied  in  the  foreign  com- 
meroe  of  the  United  States,  he  presenuj  came 
to  the  conriction  that  real  free  trade  with  for- 
eiga  comitries  was  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  American  indhstrj,  and  that  a  period 
of  protection^  by  means  of  imposts  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactares^  must  first  be 
gone  thron^^  with.  In  this  >fiew,  free  trade  is 
Sie  ideal  toward  which  we  ought  to  tend,  and 
protection  the  indispensable  means  of  amving 
at  it.  Thus  Mr.  Carey  is  both  a  free  trader  and 
a  protectionist.  His  doctrine  on  this  subject  is^ 
however,  but  incidental  to  his  general  ^stem 
of  political  economy,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it 
in  his  latest  publication,  social  science.  His 
views  will  be  more  ftilly  explained  in  the  arti- 
cle PouncAL  Eoonomt;  their  central  princi- 
ples are,  briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage 
isolation  man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his 
moral  and  aocial  progress  are  depiendent  on  his 
sabjecting  natore  to  himself;  that  the  land, 
worthless  in  itself  gains  all  its  value  from  hu- 
man labor;  that  the  primitive  man,  without 
tools  and  without  science,  of  necessity  begins 
his  cultivation  npon  the  light,  salubrious,  and 
easy  soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually 
advances  to  the  subjugation  of  more  fertile  and 
difficalt  regions ;  that  the  real  interests  of  class- 
es aod  individuals  are  essentially  harmonious ; 
that  there  is,  in  the  normal  condition  of  things, 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  to  diminution  in  the  rate,  though  to 
increase  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of  capital ; 
and  that  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  80ci« 
ety  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  association  and 
of  liberty  which  exist  in  it.  His  theory  is  thus,  in 
some  important  resp^ctSjOpposed  to  the  ideaspre- 
railing  among  the  majority  of  European  econo- 
mists, Bastiat  alone,  of  all  prominent  European 
writers  on  the  subject,  having  defended  the 
theory  of  general  harmony  against  that  of  general 
antagonism* — ^The  first  book  published  by  Mr. 
Carey  was  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages, 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of  the  Dif- 
ference of  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Popu- 
lation throughout  the  World"  (1885).  This 
work  was  reproduced  and  expanded  in  '*  The 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,'*  8  vols.  8vo 
(ISar,  »88,  and  '40).  He  next  published  «  The 
Credit  System  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Ignited  States"  (1888);  ''Answers  to  the 
Qaestions,  What  Constitutes  Currency?  What 
are  the  Causes  of  its  Unsteadiness?  and  What 
u  the  Bemedy?"  a  pamphlet  (1840):  ''The 
Psst,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  ovo,  pp. 
550  (1848);  "The  Harmony  of  Interests" 
(I860);  "The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign :  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be 
Extinguished;"  "Letters  on  International 
Copyright"  (1858) ;  "  Letters  to  the  Presi- 
deoft  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policy  of 


the  Union,  and  its  Efibots,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Condition  of  the  People  and  the  States"  (1868). 
For  several  years  ^.  Carey  also  contributed 
the  leading  papers  in  "  The  Plough,  the 
Loom,  and  the  Anvil,"  a  monthly  periodica), 
some  of  which  were  afterward  coUected  in  his 
"  Harmony  of  Interests."  Through  the  whole 
period  of  his  industrious  authorship  of  books, 
be  has  also  written  much  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  the  country,  on  subjects 
oooneeted  with  his  special  study.  He  has  now 
in  course  of  publication  a  work  entiUed  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Science,"  8  vols.  8vo,  of  which 
the  1st  and  2d  were  iasued  in  1868,  and  the  8d 
is  to  follow  early  in  1869.  The  principal  of 
these  works  have  been  translated  and  published 
in  Italian  and  Swedish. 

CAREY,  Mathsw,  an  American  publisher 
and  author,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 
1760,  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  16, 1889.  His 
father  was  a  government  contractor,  who, 
having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  bestowea 
npon  his  6  sons  a  liberal  education.  When 
Mathew  was  16  years  of  age,  being  allowed 
by  his  father  to  choose  from  a  list  of  26 
trades  his  future  occupation,  he  selected  the 
business  of  printer  and  bookseller :  and  2  years 
later  began  his  career  as  an  author  by  publishing 
a  pamphlet  on  duelling,  followed  soon  after  by 
an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics  on  their  op- 
pression by  the  penal  code,  which  was  so  inflam- 
matory that  its  publication  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  itvoiaed  prosecution  omy  by  a  flight 
to  Paris.  He  remained  there  a  year,  dunng 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
then  representing  the  United  States  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  who  gave  him  employment  in  his 
private  printing  office  at  Passy.  After  his  return 
to  Ireland  he  ^ted  for  a  short  time  the  "Free- 
man's Journal,"  and  in  1788  established  a  new 
paper  called  the  "  Yolunteer^s  Journal,"  which 
soon  obtained  a  veir  extennve  circulation  conse- 
quent npon  its  bold  and  nnoompromising  advo- 
cacy of  measures  of  the  opposition,  which  led 
soon  after  to  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  leg^ative  independence  of  Ireland.  One 
of  its  attacks  on  the  parliament  and  ministry 
was  followed  in  1784  by  an  indictment  for  libeL 
Carey  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  by  sentence  of  that  body  committed  to 
Newgate,  where  he  remained  till  the  adjourn- 
ment of  parliament.  Other  prosecutions,  howev- 
er, were  still  hanging  over  hini,  and  to  avoid  them 
he  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  embarked 
for  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  16, 1784. 
The  account  of  his  trial  had  preceded  him,  and 
Lafiayette,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Paris, 
now  assisted  him  here.  He  was  enabled  to  start 
the  "  Pennsylvania  Herald"  newspaper  in  Phil- 
adelpMa^Jn  about  2  months  after  his  arrival 
there!  This  journal  was  the  first  in  America 
to  give  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debates. 
Carey  beinghimselfhisownreporter.  Its  spirited 
conduct  otherwise  gave  it  a  high  reputation,  but 
also  involved  its  editor  in  a  personal  controversy. 
The  result  was  that  Carey  fought  a  duel  with 
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Colonel  Osborne,  the  editor  of  a  rival  joomalf 
and  received  an  iigmy  whioh  confined  him 
to  his  house  for  more  than  16  months.  After 
this  he  attempted  with  several  partners  the 
publication  of  tne  *'  American  Mnsemn,"  a  mag- 
azine continued  with  excellent  ability,  but  little 
success,  for  6  years.  In  1791  he  married,  and 
began  business  as  a  bookseller,  on  a  very  hum* 
ble  scale.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever,  2  years  later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  health,  and  active  in  his  study  of  the 
disease  and  attentions  to  the  sick ;  and  the  results 
of  his  extensive  observation  were  collected  and 
published  in  his  "History  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
of  1798,*'  which  passed  through  4  editions.  In 
1796  he  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  who  united . 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the 
formation  of  the  first  American  8unday-sbhool  so- 
cietv.  In  1802  he  published  an  edition  in  quarto 
of  the  Bible,  and  stereotyping  not  then  having 
come  into  use,  the  entire  volume  was  kept  in 
tvpe  to  supply  the  demand  for  reimpresaions. 
At  his  suggestion  also  the  booksellers  and 
printers  of  &e  Union  met  in  New  York,  to  form 
an  association  similar  to  the  book  fairs  of  Ger- 
many. The  plan  did  not  succeed,  but  it  was  tiie 
germ  of  the  subsequent  trade  sales.  Heen^njged 
warmly  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  U.  S. 
bank,  writing  articles  for  newspapers,  publish- 
ing pamphlets  of  his  own  composition,  and  dis- 
tributing them  freely  at  his  own  expense.  In 
1814  appeared  his  "  OHve  Branch,  or  Faults  on 
both  sides,  Federal  and  Democratic,"  designed 
to  harmonize  the  2  furiously  antagonistic  parties 
of  the  country,  pending  the  war  with  Great 
Britiun.  It  passea  through  10  editions,  and  is  yet 
regarded  as  high  authority  in  regard  to  the  polit- 
ical history  of  that  period.  In  1818  he  published 
his  Vindioim  Eibemicc^  an  examination  and 
refutation  of  the  charges  against  his  country- 
men, made  by  British  writers,  in  reference  to 
the  shocking  butcheries  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  \>j  them  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 
From  this  time  forward  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  politico-commercial  pur- 
suits, publishing  in  1820  the  "Kew  Olive 
Brancn,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to  diowhow 
harmonious  wereihe  real  interests  of  the  various 
portions  of  society;  and  in  1822,  '^Essays  on 
Political  Economy."  This,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending  to  more 
than  2,000  pages.  The  object  of  all  these  pub- 
lications was  that  of  demonstrating  the  neces- 
sity for  adopting  the  protective  ^stem,  as  the 
only  means  of  promoting  the  real  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  whether  £Bimers, 
traders,  or  manufiELctnrers.  Enthusiastic  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  work  in  which  he  allowed 
nimself  to  become  engaged,  he  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  this  Question  all  the  powers  of 
a  vigorous  mind,  and  thus  contributed  largely 
toward  brining  about  the  change  of  pubUo 
policy  manifested  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
acts  of  1824  and  1828.  Highly  public-spirited, 
he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  public 
works  of  his  dty  ana  his  state,  from  the  oom- 
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menoement  of  his  Amerioan  career  dovn  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements, which  led  to  the  constrac^aof 
the  Pennsylvania  canals.  Emineadj  philaD- 
thropic,  he  was  ever  active  in  the  promotioD  of 
education,  and  in  the  formation  of  aflBodatioi& 
having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  help  themselves.  Few  Den 
have  lived  more  generally  respected;  few  We 
died  more  generally  regretted  oy  the  oommimitj 
in  which  they  had  Uv^  and  moved. 

CAREY,  wnxiAM,  a  Baptist  miMontfjaod 
oriental  sdiolar,.  bom  in  raolerspQiy,  Nortb- 
amptonshire,  England,  in  1761,  died  at  6enm- 
pore,  June  9, 1884.    He  was  the  foandeTf  in 
connection  with  other  ministers,  of  the  fint 
Baptist  missionary  society.  In  1798  be  deyoted 
himself  personally  to  the  missionary  work,  lod 
emb<urked,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sister, 
for  India.    On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  the  soeoeof 
his  labors  at  Mndnabatty,  but  was  not  permitled 
by  the  Indian  government  to  make  apermioeDt 
establishment  there.    He  next  removed  to  the 
Danish   settlement  of  Serampore,  where  be 
established  that  large  a^d  sncoeBsfol  misBioittiy 
post  of  his  denomination,  which  hasheeatlM 
theatre  not  only  of  his  own  labors  anddesth, 
but  of  the  toils  of  Ward  and  Marshman,  that  dis- 
tinguished oriental  scholar,  and  English  trans- 
lator of  Confucius.    Carey  oeoame  an  nnreaut- 
ting  student  of  the  orient^  languages,  and  lired 
to  see  40  different  oriental  diJeetB  become  tbo 
channels  of  transmission  for  Christianity  to 
as  many  tribes.    In  addition  to  these  laborS) 
he  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  William  the 
Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Mahratta  languages,  and 
furnished  to  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  many  valuable  papers  on  m 
natural    history  and    botany  of  India.    He 
brought  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of 
many  millions  of  human  beings. 

CABEZ,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  printer, 
bom  in  1768  at  Toul,  died  in  1801.  He  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  ai^ 
being  considered  one  of  tiie  inventors  of  the 
stereotype  method.  He  was  a  memher  of  vie 
legislative  assembly,  and  subsequently  distm* 
guished  himself  among  the  volunteers  of  179'' 

CARGILL,  DowAtD,  a  Scotch  PresbjFtenaa 
and  Covenanter,  and  a  leader  of  the  Camero- 
nians  in  and  after  the  Sanquhar  dedaratioo, 
born  in  the  parish  .of  Rattray,  PerthAire, 
about  A.  D.  1610,  executed  in  iMtm 
July  ar,  1681.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen, 
entered  the  Scotch  churdi,  and  was  nunister  a 
Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  some  time  after  the 
diviMon  among  the  dieray  in  1660,  vsm  W 
restoration  of  the  English  church  by  Cm** 
n.  in  1661,  when  he  refused  to  accept  ooDati^ 
from  the  archbishop,  and  to  celebrate  the  kmg's 
birthday.  He  was  iMnished  beyond  the  Jay, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  act  In  1668  be 
was  called  before  the  council,  and  peremptoruy 
commanded  to  depart.  When  indnlg^ioewas 
proclaimed  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  M 
refhsed  to  accept  it»  and  made  a  staad  wiu 
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others  at  BothweO  Bridge  against  the  royal 
forces.    Though  seyerelj  wounded  in  that  con- 
test, and  ooinpdledfor  atime  to  flee  to  Holland, 
he  was  again  in  Scotland  in  1680,  and  with 
a  like-minded  enthusiast  named  Hall,  lurked 
aronnd  Qaeen's  Ferry  for  seyeral  months,  dading 
the  TigOuiee  of  the  anthorities,  until  June  8, 
when  both  were  arrested,  and  Hall  killed  in  the 
affiraj.    On  the  person  of  Hall  was  found  the 
violent  paper  known  in  the  ecdesiastioal  histo- 
ry of  Scotland  as  tiie  "  Queen's  Ferry  Oovenant" 
On  Jnne  28,  with  Oameron  and  others,  he  made 
the  fiunoua  Sanquhar  declaration.    In  the  Sep- 
tember following,  after  he  had  preached  to  a 
congregation  in  the  Tcwwood,  between  Falkirk 
and  BtirliBff,  from  *'Is  Christ  divided,^'  &c.,  he 
pronounoed  excommunication  against  the  kiuff 
and  other  state  dignitaries,  because  they  had 
usurped  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  church  of 
Scotland    He  waa  now  excommunicated,  and  a 
reward  set  on  his  head.    In  May,  1681,  he  was 
apprehended  at  OoTington,  Lanarkshire^  and 
conreyed  to  Lanark  on  horseback  with  his  feet 
tied  under  the  horse's  belly.    From  Lanark  he 
was  taken  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  waa  himged  and  beheaded  for  high 
treason.    . 

CARGO  (Welsh  tiurg^  a  load),  the  goods, 
merchandise,  or  other  ^ects  which  constitute 
the  freight  of  a  ship.  The  lading  within  the 
hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in  distinction 
&t>m  what  may  carried  on  deck.  The  person- 
employed  by  merchants  to  take  charge  of  a 
lading  and  to  dispose  of  it  is  called  asupercargo. 
Oargo  is  also  a  Spanish  and  Italian  word. 

O  ABHEIL,  £nsNNB  ns,  a  Jesuit  missionary 
among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can- 
ada. He  first  Tiaited  these  tribes  in  1668,  ob- 
tained a  complete  mastery  of  their  languages, 
was  regarded  by  the  savages  both  as  a  saint 
and  man  of  genius.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  he  was  stiU  laboring  with  un- 
dxaunished  actiYity,  though  with  litUe  success, 
in  1721,  when  CharlcToix  left  Ouiada. 

OABIA,  an  andent  country  situated  in  the  S. 
V.  extremity  of  Ama  Minor,  separated  ftom 
Phrygia  and  Lydia  by  the  mountains  Messo^ 
and  Gadmua  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun- 
tain ohains,  which  ran  fiar  out  into  the  sea,  and 
formed  sereral  epacious  bays.  Its  chief  rirer  was 
theMnander.  Tneyalleys  between  its  mountahi 
ehaiiia  were  fertile^  producing  com,  grapes,  oil, 
and  figs^  The  Oanans,  accordmg  to  Herodotus, 
irere  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gion, bat  a  branch  of  the  Pelaqgic  race,  origi- 
nally  floated  in  the  islands  of  the  ^g89an.  When 
lOnos  had  formed  a  navy,  and  subdued  the 
SiiffoastL  lales,  he  transplanted  them  to  Asia  IG- 
Qcv.  In  after  times  Greek  colonies  repelled  the 
Oazians  from  thdr  coasts,  and  built  cities  on 
^ir  promontories;  while  the  Lydian  kings, 
Alyattea  and  Croesus,  subdued  the  inland  coun- 
try. On  the  OYerthrow  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archy, the  Carians  became  subject  to  the  Persian 
Toke,  and  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Persian  was 
broken  they  passed  under  the  sway  of  Alexan- 
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der.  Later  their  territory  was  successively  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  After  the  Bomans  had  Tanquished 
Antiochud,  they  gave  Oaria  to  the  Bhodians 
and  Attains  in  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  ser- 
vices as  allies ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
lOthridatic  war,  they  ultimately  annexed  it  to 
their  proconsular  province  of  Asia.  The  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  country — ^Halicamassus, 
Onidus,  and  Miletus — ^were  the  work  of  Greeks, 
not  of  Carians.  The  Oarians  had  the  same  re- 
ligion as  the  Lydians  and  My^ans.  Their  lan- 
guage was  of  the  Lydian  stock,  and  accounted 
barbarous  by  the  Greeks  of  historic  times. 

OABIAOO,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadine 
group  of  the  Windward  islands,  being  about 
21  m.  in  drcumference,  situated  in  lat.  12'^  80' 
N.,  long.  62"*  30'  W.,  between  St  Vincent  and 
Grenada,  possessing  2  bays  on  the  N.  side,  and 
a  town  named  Hillsborough. 

OAEIBBEAN  SEA,  that  portion  of  the  Air 
lantic  lying  between  Ouba,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Porto  Bico  on  the  K,  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  on  the  S.,  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  the 
E.,  and  Guatemala  on  the  W.,  and  oonmmni- 
cating  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  chan- 
nel abont  120  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  W. 
point  of  Ouba  to  the  E.  point  of  i  acatan. 

OABIBBEE  ISLANDS.    See  Antilles. 

OABIBOIJ  {Uwcmd'M  rangifer^  or  e^rmu  to- 
randus\  the  American  rei^eer.  Of  this  ani- 
mal several  varieties  have  lately  been  recog- 
nized. Ooncerning  the  reindeer  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
observes  that  it  varies  exceedingly  in  size.  In 
the  British  museum  tiliere  are  specimens  vary- 
ing^rom  8  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  2  inches  at 
the  withers ;  but  that  distinction  is  very  trifling 
in  comparison  to  what  really  exists.  Bichard- 
son  observes  that  there  are  2  well-marked  per- 
manent varieties,  of  caribou  that  inhabit  the 
fhr  countries ;  one  of  them,  the  woodland  cari- 
bou, confined  to  the  woody  and  more  southern 
district,  and  the  other,  the  barren  ground  cari- 
bou, retiring  to  the  woods  only  in  the  winter, 
but  passing  the  summer  on  the  coast  of  the 
Arctic  ocean,  or  on  the  barren  grounds  so  often 
mentioned  in  his  work.  The  large  Siberian 
variety  is  ridden  on  by  the  Tungusians,  and 
they  also  use  them  for  draught,  as  the  Lap- 
landers do  the  smaller  variety.  There  is  a 
large  variety  in  Newfoundland,  and  throughout 
the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  which  have  extraordinarily  laige 
and  heavy  noms.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Gray, 
quoted  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  Newfound- 
land variety,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  museum,  greatly  resemble  those  of 
the  Siberian  animal ;  but  Pallas  observes  that 
the  American  species  differ  from  the  former  in 
the  structure  of  the  hoof,  and  are  absolutely 
American  animals.  The  tame  reindeer  of  the 
Laphmders  is,  according  to  Hoffberg,  at  the 
end  of  his  back  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and  his 
length,  firom  horns  to  tail,  is  2  ells,  while 
fi'om  the  navel  to  the  backbone  he  measures  ^ 
of  an  ell.    If  these  ells  are  to  be  understood 
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as  measures  of  an  English  yard,  the  estimate 
is  immenaelj  exaggerated,  sinoe  tiie  animals  in 
the  English  sooloffical  institation,  and  else- 
where exhibited,  do  not  approach  that  rize, 
which  is  fblly  eanal  to  that  of  the  great 
American  deer  called  elk  in  the  west,  the  wa^ 

Siti  of  the  Indians;  while  &e  tme  reindeer  of 
omestication  does  not  exceed  the  EngMi  red 
deer,  if  it  equals  it^  in  size.  On  casting  his 
coat,  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  is  brownish  yel- 
low, bnt^  as  the  dog  days  approach,  it  becomes 
whiter,  nntil  it  is  at  last  almost  entirely  white ; 
this,  it  mnst  be  obaerred,  is  spoken  of  the  do- 
mesticated animal  Boond  the  eye  the  color  is 
always  black.  The  longest  hahr  is  nnder  the 
neck.  The  month,  tail,  and  parts  near  the 
latter,  are  white,  and  the  feet,  at  the  insertion 
of  the  hoo£  are  snrronnded  with  a  white  ring. 
The  hiur  of  the  body  is  ap  thick  that  the  skm 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  pnt  aside^  for  it  stands 
erect,  as  in  other  animals  of  the  same  genns, 
bnt  is  mnoh  thicker.  When  the  hair  is  cast,  it 
does  not  come  away  with  the  root,  but  breaks 
at  the  base.  The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with 
a  short  branch  behind,  compreased  at  the  top, 
and  palmated  with  many  segments,  beginning 
to  curve  back  in  the  middle,  and  are  an  ell  and 
a  quarter  long.  A  single  branch  sometimes, 
bnt  seldom  two,  springs  from  each  horn  in 
front,  yery  n6ar  the  base,  frequentiy  equalling 
the  length  of  the  head,  compressed  at  the  top 
and  branched.  The  distance  between  the  tips 
equals  the  length.  This  description,  both  of 
the  horns  and  colors,  differs  in  every  respect 
from  th^  wild  caribou  of  North  America.  The 
color  of  that  animal  is,  in  the  summer,  a  tich, 
glossy,  reddish  brown,  becoming  more  grizzly, 
espedally  about  the  nead,  neck,  and  belly,  to- 
ward the  winter ;  but  it  never  becomes  any 
thing  approaching  to  white.  The  antlers  of 
the  wocKUand  caribou,  on  rising  from  the  head, 
curve  backward  and  then  forward  in  a  seg- 
ment ot  perhaps,  the  6th  of  a  circle  for  about 
half  their  length,  or  somewhat  less ;  then  curve 
backward  again,  and  again  forward,  malting  in 
the  upper  sweep  nearly  a  semicircle,  'uiey 
have  no  backwiurd  branch  or  spur  whatever, 
except  one  short  point  dose  to  the  tip.  The 
main  branch  of  the  antiers  is  cylindrical,  much 
smoother  than  those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti, 
and  at  the  upper  extremity  has  2,  8,  or  4,  but 
seldom  more  than  2,  sharp  cylindrical  spikes. 
That,  however,  which  constitutes  the  main  dif- 
ference between  the  antiers  of  this  animal  and 
of  the  tame  reindeer,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of 
the  deer  tribe,  is  this :  that  while  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  horns  are  rounded  spikes,  the 
lower  branches  are  broad  palmated  surfaces. 
The  lower  of  these,  or  brow  antier,  which  is 
the  principal  defensive  weapon  of  the  animid. 
curves  downward  over  the  eyes^  and  is  several 
inches  in  breadth,  with  many  sharp  spurs,  or 
points,  round  the  lower  border.  The  second, 
or  superior  process,  which  shoots  horizontally 
forwitfd  from  the  pomt  where  the  two  curvsr 
tures  of  the  main  antkr  meet)  is  longer  than 


the  lower  or  brow  antler,  and  looks  siifh 
were  more  so  than  it  reaUy  is,  from  the  dlnet 
line  in  which  it  projects,  instead  ef  bdiig  de- 
flected downward.    The  forward  poiatB  of  tfao 
brow  antier.  the  sur-antier,  and  the  tipper  tips 
or  extremities  of  the  whole,  are  as  muIjk 
possible  in  a  right  line.    The  measDrementof 
a  medium-sized  set  of  antiers,  from  KeidM- 
land,  in  the  possession  of  the  writur,  k  as  id- 
lows:  extreme  width  from  tip  to  tip,  1  foot 
4^  indies;  length  of  the  exterior  enrraten, 
from  root  to  tip^  2  feet  8|  hichss;  diiwt 
heiffht  28  inches;   girtii  at  the  root  of  die 
antier  6i  inches :  at  tiie  insertion  of  theopwr 
prong  4  inches;  length^f  palmated  brow  ntler 
11  inches,  breadth  8  indies,  procesaeB  7  ia  lum- 
ber ;  length  of  the  sur-antier  12  indMa^breidth 
8  inchesjproceeses  8  in  number,  very  gtrong  lod 
sharp.   The  prongs  of  the  upper  extr«D%  » 
irregolar,  one  antier  having  8,  the  ouer  8 
points.    The  caribou  has  a  short  tail,  liketfae 
scut  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  and  entirely  Man^ 
from  the  long  flag  of  the  red  deer  or  vepitL 
The  hooft  have  an  immense  spread,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  deft  of  the  hoof  tihrM(^ 
the  comet,  and  flu*  up  the  pastern  of  tbeiai- 
mal,  whidi  gives  it,  when  mnmng  ovw  «& 
snow,  or,  what  is  worse,  over  a  crusted  mftn, 
a  support  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  snow-duie. 
The  average  weight  of  the  woodland  caribQaiB    • 
from250to8001be.,thatofthebarreogroands    ; 
caribou  fh>m  90  to  180  lbs.;  those  of  ^ilzber- 
gen  and  Md  ville  island  do  not  ezoeed  125  H    \ 
The  reindeer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diimn-     i 
utive  aa  compared  with  tiiose  of  FmlBodiDd 
Lapland,  which  again  yidd  to  those  of  Spits- 
bergen, which  last  are  not  half  tiieaiseofthe    , 
woodland  caribou  of  North  America.  It^ 
probably  appear,  on  fiuther  investigalioo,  twt 
there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  distinct  TStietiefl 
of  this  curious  animal;  as  it  is  wholly  anom- 
alous that  the  domesticated  spedes  shooldJtfTe 
Men  off  in  dze,  the  universal  tendeiMT  « 
domestication  and  culture  being  to  in«ie«e  the 
size  of  all  animals,  and  to  produce  ^vera^ff 
variegation  of  color. — ^The  rdndeer  of  L^d, 
in  domestication,  feeds  wholly  on  a  speoee  of 
lichen,  peculiar  to  ti^e  coimtry  he  InbabitB,  tor 
which  he  roots^nnder  the  snow  with  his  sos^ 
after  the  fashion  of  swine.    He  wiUeat  nodnw 
fodder,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  the  river  hoiset^ 
equisetum  flmiaUU,     To  the  L^>lander  tbe 
reindeer  is  invaluable,  being  in  &ct  his  cSi  1^ 
dieep,  and  his  horse,  in  one  animal    He js 
too  valuable  to  kill,  in  general,  dthoo^  bu 
meatisddidous;  bat  the  milk  of  the  herds  utM 
principal  support  of  the  owner  and  his  fimi 
while,  as  an  animal  of  drauAt,  its  speed,  ea- 
durance,  and  its  particular  aoaptation  to  trvr- 
elling  on  snow,  render  it  the  most  valwWi 
or  one  might,  say  indispensable,  of  ^'^^f^ 
to  men  dwelling  in  the  high  fit»en  latLtod^s- 
The  ordinary  wdght  drawn  by  this  hr»Y«  uW« 
animd  is  240  lbs.,  but  he  can  travd  wither 
Their  speed  wonld  be  incredible  if  it  were  aot 
attested  beyond  the  poanbility  of  donbt   l& 
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A  noe  of  S  in  light  dedgtea,  started  by  Piotet  in 
1769,  when  he  went  north  to  obeerye  the  tran- 
at  of  Yeniu,  the  Ist  performed  8,089  feet  8|^ 
inoheB  in  2  minntea,  bdng  at  the  rate  of  nearlj 
19  1^66  in  the  hoar;  the  2d  went  over  the 
ground  in  8  minntea,  and  the  8d  in  8  minntea 
and  26  seoonda.    The  endurance,  however,  of 
tiie  rdndeer  ezdeeda  its  speed,  which  has  been 
easily  ontdone  by  the  American  trotting  horse. 
It  is  not  imosoal,  it  ia  credibly  recorded^  for  the 
ranker  to  do  ^omeya  of  150  miles  in  19  honrs; 
and  the  portrait  of  one  is  preserved  in  the  palace 
of  Diothigholm,  in  Sweden,  which  performed 
800  miles  in  48  hours,  conveying  an  officer 
with  important  despatches,  and  dropped  dead 
when  the  astonishing  feat  was  accomplished. 
—To  the  natives  of  North  America,  the  reindeer 
is  known  only  as  an  animal  of  chase,  but  it  is 
a  most  important  one;  there  ia  hardly  a  part  of 
the  snimal  which  is  not  made  available  to  some 
nsefol  purpose.    Glothing  made  of  the  skin  is, 
aooording  to  Dr.  Ridharason,  so  impervious  to 
the  cold,  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket 
of  the  same  material,  any  one  so  clothed  may 
lATooao  on  the  snow  wiUi  safety,  in  the  most 
intense  cold  of  an  aretio  winter's  night.    The 
venison,  whea  in  high  condition,  has  several 
inches  <^  fat  oa  the  &mndies  (a  state  of  things 
very  unusual  in  the  American  deer,  eervus  Vir- 
ginianuif  which,  although  a  highly  flavored 
meat,  is  usually  lean  and  dry),  and  is  said 
to  eqpal  the  venison  of  the  best  Mow  deer  of 
the  English  parks.    The  geographical  range  of 
the  caribou  is  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  America ;  and  it  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Bennet,  that  they  are  spread  abundantiy 
orer  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions, and  n^hboring  oountriea,  extending  in 
the  new  continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than 
ID.  the  old,  and  paanng  still  farther  south  on  all 
the  principal  mountain  chains.    In  America  the 
sontkem  limit  of  the  reindeer  appears  to  be 
about  the  parallel  of  Quebec,  across  the  whole 
continent ;  but  the  animal  is  most  abundant  be- 
tween es"*  and  ee""  N.  lat    It  has  been  found, 
but  this  is  probably  accidental,  in  that  singular 
monntainreg^n  known  aa  the  Adirondao  High- 
Isndi^  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  within  50  miles  of  Albany. 

OARIBS,  or  CAsiBBXBa,  an  aboriginal  tribe 
of  South  America,  originally  in  possesaon  of 
the  smaller  West  India  islanda  between  Porto 
fiico  and  the  gulf  of  Paria.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  islands  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans.  A  small  number  of  them  are 
BtiU  £>aad  in  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St  Yin- 
oent.  Hie  raoe  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of 
Central  America  and  on  .the  South  American 
OQDtinenL  along  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the 
GanmL 

CABIOA,  a  remarkable  tree  found  in  the  tor- 
nd  regionB  of  America  and  Asia,  and  classed 
in  the  natorai  funily  of  the  cucurbitaeem»  It 
ITOWB  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  bears  a  vel- 
low  melon*like  fruit  oaUed  the  papaw,  which  is 
eaten  with  sngar  or  salt  and  eitnerrawor  cook- 


ed. Its  milky  Juice  forms  a  ooametio,  and  also 
keeps  worms  away  from  the  tree,  llie  leavea 
are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  so«i,  and  ropes 
and  webs  are  prepared  from  the  bark.  It  ia 
said,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  animala  which  are 
fed  upon  the  papaw  is  peculiarly  tender. 

OABIGNAInO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  remark- 
able for  its  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  con- 
fectionery. Oarignano  gives  the  titie  of  prince 
to  the  present  royal  ou^uae  of  Savoy.  Pop. 
7,878. 

OARILLO,  Bbauuo,  a  Costa  Rica  states- 
man, bom  in  1800  at  Oartago,  was  assassinat- 
ed in  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  federal 
congress  of  Gentral  America,  and  afterwurd 
elected  governor  of  Costa  Rica,  of  which  state 
from  1888  to  1842  he  waa  dictator.  His  dic- 
tatorship, although  absolute,  waa  of  advan- 
tage to  Costa  Rica;  for  while  he  repressed  all 
revolutionary  tendendea  with  a  strong  hand, 
he  devoted  the  eners^es  of  an  active  mind  to 
the  advancement  of  the  material  interesta  of 
the  state.  He  a^jtuted  ita  foreiffu  debt,  built 
roads  and  bridges,  and  above  aU,  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  cofTee,  which  has  now  become 
the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  haa  raised 
it  fh>m  the  poorest  to  be  the  richest  state  of 
Central  America.  As  dictator,  CariUo  dia- 
pensed  with  ministers  of  state^  transacting  all 
of  ita  public  affiurs  in  person,  with  only  the 
assiBtance  of  Ma  wife. 

CARIMATA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archi- 
lying  off  the  8.  W.  coast  of  Borneo, 
extremity  is  in  kit.  l""  88'  S.,  long.  lOS"" 
49'  K ;  area  158  sq.  nu  It  has  no  permanent 
population,  but  ia  resorted  to  by  the  Biuans  or 
Malay  sea  gypsies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
tripang,  tortoise  shell,  and  edible  birds'  nests. 
It  liaa  aeveral  prominent  mountain  peaks,  one 
S,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Between 
this  island  and  Billiton  ia  the  Oarimata  passage, 
a  route  for  large  ships  during  the  S.  £.  monsoon. 

CABIMON,  Gbbjlt  axd  LnnxB,  2  islands  of 
the  Malay  archipelago,  dtnated  at  the  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  atraits  of  Malacca,  a  few  m.  S. 
of  Singapore.  The  larger  has  area  72  sq.  nL, 
the  smaller  about  5  sq.  m. ;  the  former  has  a 
scanty  population  of  about  600  Malay  fisher- 
m^  and  the  latter  is  uninhabited.  Both 
islanda  have  a  very  aterile  soil ;  but  are  sup- 
posed to  be  rich  in  tin  ore,  some  fine  specimens 
of  wluch  have  been  recentiy  found  upon  littie 
Carimon.  According  to  stipidations  in  the  con- 
vention of  1824  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hdland,  the  Dutch  cLumparamountsovereignty 
over  these  ^^Iftp^^ff. 

CARINI,  a  Sicilian  town,  pop.  7,000,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  and  12  nu  W.  of  that  dty. 
It  is  beantifoUy  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  castie. 
Kear  Carini  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hyccara, 
the  birth-place  of  the  courtesan  Lais. 

CARnrrniA,  or  EIbnthxv,  a  small  duchy 
of  Austria,  formiuff  part  of  the  government  of 
Laybadi,  in  the  kingdom  of  lUyria.  It  is  a 
mountainous  tract  of  country,  divided 
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1849  into  7  ciroles.  Elagenfbrth  is  the  capital, 
where  the  diet  of  Oarinthia  is  held,  which  is 
oompoeed  of  80  memhers.    The  Drave  is  its 

grincipal  river,  and  the  Elagenfarth  or  Worth- 
ee  the  only  considerable  lake.  There  are 
some  manofieictures,  and  there  is  a  considw- 
able  trade  in  grain  and  cattle  in  Garinthia,  but 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  is  min- 
eral, the  great  lead  mines  of  Austria  being  lo- 
cated here.  Area,  8,084  sq.  m.  Pop.  846,150, 
of  whom  18,000  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest 
Catholics. 

OARINUS,  Maboto  AuBKLniB,  the  elder  of 
the  2  sons  of  the  Boman  emperor  Carus,  who 
conjointly  sncoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  A.  D.  284.  His  brother 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  on  his 
return  from  the  East,  and  Carinus,  ruling 
alone,  became  one  of  the  most  profligate  and 
cruel  of  the  Boman  emperors.  The  soldiers 
having  rebelled,  and  proclaimed  Diodetian, 
Oarinus  collected  the  troops  that  were  in 
Italy  and  marched  into  McBsia  to  meet  Dio- 
cletian, and  quell  the  revolt  A  decisive 
battle  was  fought  near  Margus,  in  which  Oari- 
nus gained  the  victory,  but  in  the  moment  of 
triumph  he  was  sMn  by  one  of  his  own  officers, 
whom  the  vices  of  the  emperor  had  outraged. 

0 ABIPE,  a  town  and  valley  of  Venezuela,  in 
South  America,  40  m.  8.  E.from  Oumana.  The 
▼alley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  a 
species  of  night-hawk  (eaprimulgu8\  the  young 
of  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  of  which  excellent 
oil  is  made.  The  cave  is  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, 2,800  feet  deep,  and  for  some  distance  60 
to  70  feet  high.  Humboldt  visited  and  de- 
scribed this  cavern.  The  town  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  Oh^me  Indian  missions. 

CABISBBOOKE,  an  agricultural  village, 
once  a  thriving  market  town,  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  CO.  of  Southampton,  England,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  Ij^  m.  S. 
of  Newport  Pop.  of  parish  in  1851,  6,712. 
Under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  was 
the  cfiki>ital  of  the  island,  and  afberwara  became 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  who  occupied  a 
handsome  mansion  within  the  precincts  of  a 
ruined  castle  of  great  antiquity,  crowning  the 
hill  back  of  the  village.  This  castle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  before  the  Boman  inva- 
sion ;  was  taken  by  Oerdic,  the  Saxon,  in  580 ; 
enlarged  by  William  Rtzosborne,  a  relative  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  first  lord  of 
Wight,  in  the  11th  century,  and  after  many 
additions  completed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  covered  an  area  of  20  acres.  It  was 
the  place  of  confinement  of  Charles  I.  after 
his  removal  from  Hampton  Court,  and  a 
window  is  pointed  out  by  whidi  the  royad 
captive  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  escape. 
After  his  execution  it  became  the  prison  of  his 
2  youngest  children,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
tiie  princess  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
here.    A  ruined  Cistercian  priory,  founded  by 


Fitzosbome,  occupies  an  eminence  oppo^te 
the  castle.  The  priory  church  is  now  parochial, 
and  the  other  remaining  portions  are  occupied 
as  sheds  and  stables.  The  village  has  an 
infant-school  and  several  chapels  for  dissent- 
ers. The  parish  contains  infantry  barracks,  a 
house  of  industrv  for  the  whole  island,  a  well- 
arranged  juvenile  reformatory,  and  some  large 
corn  mills  on  the  Medina  river. 

CABISSIMI,  GioYAiTNi  GiACOMo,  an  Italian 
composer,  bom  at  Venice  in  1582,  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  He  was  living  in  1672. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  director  of  the 
pontifical  chapel  at  Bome,  and  at  his  death  left 
an  enormous  number  of  compositions,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  oratorios,  ma^ea,  and  cantatas, 
but  a  smafi  proportion  of  which  were  ever  pub- 
lished. We  are  indebted  to  Carisdmi  for  or- 
chestral accompaniments  to  sacred  music, 
and  for  great  improvements  in  the  recitative. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  write  c^mtatas. 
Hjs  melodies  are  distinguished  by  grace  and 
nnrit,  and  his  harmony  is  wonderfully  effective. 
His  style,  perfected  by  his  pupils,  Buononcini, 
Bassani.  and  Scarlatti,  is  considered  the 
foundation  of  the  music  of  the  18th  century. 

CABLEE,  or  Kaslee,  a  village  of  Hindo- 
stan,  in  the  coUectorate  of  Poonah,  presidency 
of  Bombay,  40  m.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  is  remark- 
able for  a  Buddhist  cave-temple,  hewn  frt>m 
the  face  of  a  precipice,  about  f  of  the  way 
up  a  steep  hill,  which  rises  800  feet  above 
the  plain.  A  noble  arch  spans  the  entrance  to 
the  excavation,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  is 
a  screen  work,  covered  with  naked  male  and 
female  figures  carved  in  alto-rilievo.  In  front 
are  8  lions  placed  back  to  back,  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar ;  around  the  portico  are  several  well  exe- 
cuted figures  of  elephants  of  great  size,  each 
surmounted  by  a  mohout  anj  a  howdah,  con- 
taining 2  persons.  The  length  of  the  temple  is 
180  feet,  and  its  width  40  feet  It  has  a  doable 
row  of  Sculptured  pillars,  terminating  in  a 
semicircle,  and  with  its  high  arched  roo^  is  not 
unlike  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedraL  Near 
it  are  several  sm^er  excavations,  apparent- 
ly intended  as  cells  for  monks  or  hermits. 
These  are  much  dilapidated,  but  the  temple  is 
in  good  preservation.  The  only  object  of  devo- 
tion to  be  seen  is  the  mystical  chattah  or 
nmbrella. 

CABLEN,  EimjA  Sohmidt,  a  Swedish  novel- 
ist, bom  in  Stockholm,  1810.  Her  first  marriage 
was  not  a  happy  one.  In  1841  she  was  married 
to  her  second  husband,  G.  Carlen.  a  poet  and 
novelist.  She  was  28  years  old  wnen  she  pub- 
lished her  first  novel,  ^^Waldemar  Elein.^'  In 
1851,  an  interval  of  only  13  years,  she  had  al- 
ready published  her  22d  work,  each  in  several 
volumes.  Her  sublects  are  usually  selected  from 
the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  her  descriptions 
are  more  nearly  transcripts  of  real  life  than  ef- 
forts of  the  imagination.  Some  of  her  works 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  published 
in  this  country. 

CABLETON,  an  eastern  county  of  Upper 
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Canada;  area  898  sq.  m.;  pop.  81,897.  It  19 
traversed  bv  a  railroad  extending  from  Frescott 
on  the  St  Lawrence  to  Bytown  on  the  Ottawa. 

CARLETON,  Sib  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester,  a 
British  general,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  died  in 
1808.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges 
of  Loaisbni^  Quebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was 
woanded  in  1762,  at  the  siege  of  Blavana.  In 
1772  he  was  made  goyemor  of  Quebec.  On 
the  nomination  of  Bui^^e  to  the  commandj 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  but  was  appointed 
the  same  year  lieutenant-general,  and  succeeded 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander'in-ohief  in  the 
American  colonies. 

G  ABLET0I7,  WnuAiL  a  popular  writer  of 
Irish  stories,  bom  in  co.  Tyrone,  1798.  A  peas- 
ant's son,  he  had  obtained  only  an  dementary 
edaoation,  when  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  received 
by  a  relative,  a  priest  who  kept  a  boarding  school 
at  Glssslough.  where  he  remained  2  rears.  He 
went  to  Dubhn  with  only  a  few  ahillings  in  his 
pocket,  and  after  struggling  a  ntu^r  c^  years 
was  brought  into  notice  by  his  ^Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peassntry."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  works,  both  pathetic  and  hu- 
morous. Several  of  his  best  works  are  of  an 
and-English  partisan  character. 

CARTiT,  Giotahni  Binaldo,  count,  an  Ital- 
ian economist  and  antiquary,  born  at  Capo 
dlstria  in  April.  1720,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  22, 
1795.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  by  tiie  senate 
of  Venice  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  navigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  navy.  Af- 
ter ably  discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices 
for  7  years,  he  resigned  them  in  order  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favorite  studies*  la.  1754 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  political  economy,  Delle  manetey  e  ddP  inr 
ttUtuione  deUe  eeeehe  d'ltdHOj  in  7  large  vols. 
4to.  In  1765  Leopold,  duke  of  Tuscanv, 
plaoed  him  at  the  heal  of  the  council  of  public 
economy,  and  of  the  board  of  public  instrac> 
tion.  He  was,  however,  relieyed  from  the  labors 
appertaining  to  these  offices  several  years  before 
his  death,  though  still  retaining  the  emolu- 
ments accruing  from  them.  During  the  leisure 
which  the  generosity  of  his  patron  wus  afforded 
him,  he  completed  and  published  at  Milan  in  5 
vols.  4to  his  AntichUd  ItalichSy  a  work  on 
the  literary  and  artistic  antiquities  of  lus  coun- 
try, which  has  been  much  eulo^zed  by  Italiaa 
critics. 

OARLT,  DehiS)  a  Catholic  missbnary,  bom 
hi  Beggio.  was  sent  in  1666  to  Congo  by  the 
conmgation  of  the  propaganda,  with  father 
Ifichel  Angek)  Guattmi  and  14  other  friars. 
Ilieir  healdi  could  not  long  endure  the  heat 
of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  the  mis- 
rion.  Carli,  after  bearing  up  for  a  long  time 
against  a  severe  malady,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Europe.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els, which  was  translated  into  Erendi,  English, 
ana  Gkrman. 

CABLIK  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Illinois,  andf  a  governor  of  that  states  bom  in 
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Kentucky  in  1790,  died  Feb.  2,  1862.  He 
removed  to  Illinois  in  1818,  and  gradual* 
ly  accumulated  wealth,  and  became  known 
and  respected  among  the  scattered  population 
about  hmi.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1888, 
and  retained  that  office  for  4  years,  during  a 
period  of  unusual  and  violent  political  excite- 
ment. Illinois,  having  engaged  largely  in  inter- 
nal improvements,  suffered  severdyfrom  the 
commercial  revulsion  which  was  then  ^alyz- 
ing  the  whole  country.  She  was  mudi  in  debt^ 
and  had  within  her  borders  no  sijecie.  and  no 
available  means  of  payment  The  discussion 
of  the  slavery  question,  toa  was  then  f  uious,  and 
had  just  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  K  P.  Loveiov. 
At  the  same  time  the  Mormons  took  up  their 
position  at  Kauvoo,  and  politicians  were  oegp- 
ning  those  movements  for  partisan  ends,  which 
seemed  likely  to  throw  the  state  into  anarchy^ 
and  which  ended  ere  long  in  the  violent  death  of 
the  Mormon  leader.  That  Gov.  Carlin,  amid 
such  a  condition  of  affisdrsi  was  8  times  reject- 
ed to  the  chief  magistracy,  affords  a  sure  indica- 
tion both  of  his  popularity  a^d  his  force  of  char- 
acter. 

CABLINA,  a  name  given  to  a  common  genua 
of  the  thistle,  from  a  tradition  that  its  root  was 
shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remedy 
for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army. 
The  carune  thistie  is  found  on  dry  sunny  hills 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Several 
species  of  it  are  mentioned  in  botany. 

OARIJNO,  Cablo  Antonio  Bertinazzi,  a  cel- 
ebrated harlequm,  bomat  Turin,  1718,  died  1788. 
He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  at  an  early  age, 
but  at  the  death  of  his  father,  wbo  was  an  officer, 
he  quitted  the  service,  and  taught  fencing  and 
dancing.  KiB  frivorite  occupation,  however,  was 
playing  comedy  with  his  pupils,  and  his  success 
m  it  suggested  the  idea  of  miudng  it  a  profession. 
At  this  tune  the  harlequin  of  the  Bok)gna  theatre 
ran  away  from  his  creditors,  leavm^  the  man- 
ager in  great  perplexity.  Bertinazzi  undertook 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  act  in  his  place,  and  the 
public  did  not  suspect  the  snba&tution  until 
th€r4th  performance.  His  success  in  Italy  was 
so  great  that)  in  1741,  he  was  invited  to  Paris, 
and  succeeded  there.  He  had  a  remarkable 
&oulty  of  dramatic  improvisations. 

CARLISLE,  the  canital  of  Cumberland  co^ 
Pa.,  on  the  'Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  is 
a  handsome  town  situated  in  the  great  lime- 
stone valley  enclosed  between  the  Kittatinny 
and  South  mountains.  The  surrounding  countiy 
is  levd,  productive  and  highly  cultiviOed.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  spacious 
streets,  a  public  square,  on  which  stand  the 
county  bu]iding&  and  public  edifices  of  a  sup^ 
nor  order.  Dickinson  cdlefi^o,  in  this  plaoe» 
£:>unded  in  1788,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the 
lCetho<H8ts,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flour- 
ishing institutions  in  the  stote.  There  are  11 
churdies,  4  newspaper  office^  a  town  hall, 
market-house,  bank,  and  young  kidies'  seminarj:. 
Half  a  mile  m>m  the  vUlage  are  a  school  for 
cavalry  practicci  and  barracks  fbr  2,000  mep, 
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built  in  1777,  obiefly  by  Heflsian  troops  made 
prisoners  at  IVenton.  Four  miles  N.,  m  a  val- 
ley of  tbe  Blue  moimteins,  are  Oarlisle  solpbnr 
springs,  a  pleasant  smnmer  resort.  Dorinff  {be 
whiskey  insnrrection,  in  1794,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington bad  his  head-quarters  at  Oarlisle.  and  a 
few  years  previons  Mfjor  Andr6  passed  some 
time  here  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Pop.  in  1854, 
abont  6,000. 

CARLISLE  (ano.  LugucaUio  or  Luauwllum\ 
the  county  town  of  Oomberland,  England ;  pop. 
in  1651, 2e,583 ;  800  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London, 
by  railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  riyer  Eden,  and 
is  a  handiome  town,  owing  to  the  improvements 
oflateyears.  There  area  costom-honse,  a  news- 
room, a  market,  and  a  handsome  railway  station. 
A  fine  5-arch  ixridge  has  been  built  over  the 
Eden.  There  are  several  institutions  for  benev- 
olent purposes.  The  cathedral  churob  is  a 
structure  of  the  middle  agesi  not  remarkable  for 
sise  or  beauty.  There  are  4  other  churches^ 
several  chapels,  an  endowed  fframmar-school, 
British,  nationflO,  and  infant  scuiools,  2  literary 
institutions,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library, 
and  a  savings  bank.  The  castle  was  built  by 
the  Normans  in  1092,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  still  used  as  a  gar- 
rison fortress.  The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Englimd,  and  was  a  Roman  station.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  border  made  it  important  as  a 
military  station  in  the  border  wars  between  the 
English  and  Scotch.  In  tbe  civil  wars  Gar- 
lisle  sided  with  the  king,  and  it  declared  for  the 
pretender  in  1745.  The  inhabitants  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  manufactories  of  cotton  goods 
and  ginc^iamS|  founderies,  hat  fiu^tories,  and  dye 
works.  It  is  connected  with  the  Solway  frith 
by  a  canal  which  sives  it  a  share  of  the  ooasting 
trade.  It  gives  ue  title  of  earl  to  the  Howard 
finnily,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  municipal 
government  is  administ^«d  by  10  aldermen  and 
thirty  councillors.  It  retoms  2  members  to 
parliament,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law 
union. 

OARUSLE,  SxB  Abthont,  an  English  sur- 
fleon  and  phyriologist,  bom  at  Durhun,  1768,. 
died  in  1840.  He  was  surgeon  of  Westminster 
hoq>ital  for  47  years,  and  was  knighted  by 
Georf^e  IV.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  holding  public  considtations  in  cases 
requiring  operation ;  and  also  to  Substitute  the 
straight-bladed  amputating  knife  fbr  the  crooked 
one  of  former  days^  Hu  chief  work  is  his 
«*  Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age." 

0  ARLISLE,  Fbbdbbio  Howabd,  5th  earl  oi;  a 
British  statesman,  born  in  Hay,  1748,  died  Sept. 
4, 1825.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  recommendation  of 
oonciliatory  measures  toward  the  American 
colonies.  He  was  one  of  the  8  commissioners 
appointed  by  George  HL  to  visit  America,  and 
endeavor  to  restore  peace.  Accompanied  by 
Gov.  Johnstone  and  mr.  Eden,  he  set  sail  in 
1778.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful  in  its  main 
object,  owing  to  the  settied  determination  of 
the  oolomsts  to  effect  their  entire  separation 
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from  the  British  crown.  From  1780  to  1782, 
he  was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  afterward  became 
lord  privy  seal ;  in  1791-^92  oppoeed  the  polkjr 
of  Pitt  in  resisting  tbe  aggressions  of  Gathirind 
n.  upon  Turkey;  in  1792  he  abandoned  bis 
opposition  to  Pitt|  and  supported  the  var 
against  the  French  republic  He  was  a  warn 
partisan  <^  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  the  com  laws  in  1816. 
He  published  in  1801  the  *^  TraffediesandFoemi 
of  Frederic,  Earl  of  Carlisle,'*,  which  Bym 
commends  in  the  ^  Hours  of  IdleneflB,"  while 
in  ^English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beriewen^he 
lannches  a  sarcastic  couplet  against  his  noUe 
unde  and  guardian,  who  bad  in  the  mean  time 
offended  him  by  refusing  to  introdnoe  him  to 
the  house  of  lords.— Geobob  William  Fbbdii!0 
HowiBD,  7th  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  graodaonof 
the  preceding,  bom  April  18.1802,  became  eiri 
Oct.  7. 1848,  previous  to  whicli,asIordMorpeth, 
he  baa  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  Ststei 
He  was  a  long  time  attach^  to  the  British  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  reformed  hoose 
of  commons  he  represented  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  under  the  Melbourne  mini^ 
was  secretary  of  state  for  IreUmd.  Id  1841  be 
was  defeated  in  the  West  Biding  by  his  constf* 
vative  opponents.  In  1846,  under  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  was  apnomted 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  tbe 
first  of  the  whig  noblemen  of  the  official  eUs 
to  give  in  his  a&esion  to  the  views  of  the  anti- 
corn  law  league.  In  1856  he  delivered  before 
the  mechanics'  institate  at  Leeds  2  kctores, 
since  published  in  pampMet  form,  on  tbe  life 
and  writings  of  Pope,  and  on  the  United  Statei 
Previous  to  the  late  eastern  war,  he  made  ft 
tour  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and_puhlishedbis 
"Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters."  On 
the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  ia  185fi,  be 
was  nominated  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wm 
office  he  held  till  the  resignation  of  theFil- 
merston  ministry  in  1858.  A  woik  from  his  pen 
entitied  ''The  Second  Vision  of  DanieP  vas 
published  in  July,  1858. 

OABLOOK,  a  kind  of  Isinglass,  made  of  ^ 
sturgeon^s  bladder,  and  used  chiefly  for  danc- 
ing wine.    It  is  imported  from  Bassia.         . 

OABLOS^  DoK.  L  Infimte  of  Spain,  son  rf 
PhUip  n.,  bom  at  ValladoUd,  July  8. 1546,  died 
July  25, 1568,  in  prison  at  Madrid,  and  was 
buried  in  the  nunnery  of  the  Domimcan  ooa- 
vent  El  Seal  His  mother,  Maria  of  PoitqM 
died  4  days  after  having  given  him  hirm. 
He  was  sickly,  and  as  be  grewup,  was  ob- 
ject to  violent  bursts  of  passion,  ▼W^^T 
father  hoped  would  be  subdued  by  the  disa- 
pline  of  the  univerrity  at  Alcala.  Bnt  tf  tbs 
proved  of  no  avail,  he  was  considered  nnnt  mr 
the  throne,  and  in  1563  his  cousins,  the  aicb- 
dukes  Bud<^  and  Ernest,  were  amnnted  in 
his  stead  presumptive  heiis  to  the  oo^ 
When  Alva  was  appointed  in  1567  fp^^°f  ^ 
ilanders— a  post  to  which  Don  Obom  mf" 
pired— the  infimte^s  exasperation  led  him  to  pltt 
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an  aasanlt  upon  }dB  fiiiher,  aad  to  perpetrate 
one  npon  his  unde  Bon  Jobd,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  wMcb  he  was  pat  under  arrest,  Jan.  18^ 
1668,  and  snbseqaently  tranaferred  to  the  prison 
where  he  died.  His  death  as  well  as  his  life 
gave  rise  to  many  conflicting  ramors.  The  in* 
oompatibility  of  temper  between  a  rigid,  iron- 
hearted  man  like  Don  Philip,  and  a  morbid, 
impuIsiTe  youth  like  Don  Oarlos,  the  fact  that 
the  iafante  had  been  engaged  to  Elizabeth  of 
Franoe^  who  subsequently  became  his  step- 
mother, his  sympathy  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the 
other  ministers  of  his  father,  all  conspired  to 
invest  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  infante  with  a 
halo  of  romance,  which  has  been  poetically 
treated  by  Alfieri,  Oampistron,  Otway,  and 
others,  and  above  all  by  Schiller.  IL  Oablos 
Misu  IsiDOB,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
Bon  of  King  Oharlea  lY.,  bom  March  29, 
1788,  died  in  Trieste,  Mardi  10,  1855.  Maoy 
of  the  opponents  of  the  constitutional  r^me 
vhich  was  restored  in  1820,  gathered  around 
Bon  Carlofl^  hopingthat^  after  &e  decease  of  his 
childless  brother  Ferdmand  YIL,  he  would 
ascend  the  throne.  But  these  hopes  were 
frustrated  by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria 
Christioa,  and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic 
law,  which  placed  Isabel  upon  the  throne. 
In  1832,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  death,  the  Oarlists  succeeded 
in  extorting  firom  him  a  decree  retetablishing 
the  Salic  law,  jmd  thus  excluding  Isabel ;  but 
he  recovered  his  health,  and  the  fraud  prac- 
tised upon  him  was  immediately  redressed. 
In  1883,  whea  Fer^nand  died,  Don  Oarloa 
procLuinied  himself  kmg.  Maria  Ohristina,  the 
regent,  branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  condnded 
with  Britain,  France,  and  Portugal  the  so- 
oalled  quadruple  alliance,  the  practical  effect  of 
which  was  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Mignel,  the  cbiunpions  of  absolutism,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  On  July  1,  1884,  Don 
Carlos  left  En^and,  whither  he  had  fied, 
and  amuggllng  himself  into  Spain,  succeeded  in 
kindling  a  civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  - 
which  ra^  for  several  years,  Don  Oarlos  dud- 

rhe  vigilance  of  his  opponents  untal  1889, 
he  ^  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Spanish 
territory  and  to  betake  himself  to  France, 
where,  upon  his  refusal  to  renounce  his  claims, 
he  waa,  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
detained  at  Bonrges.  The  decree  which  ordainea 
^  perpetual  expulsion  from  Spain  wa^,  by 
^nuuumoaa  vote,  confirmed  by  the  cortes  in  1886. 
h.  1845  he  adopted  the  name  of  count  of  Mo- 
ling abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  the  count 
of  Montemolin,  and  on  receiviuff  permission 
to  leave  France,  took  up*his  abode  in  Austria, 
—His  first  wife  was  Mana  Frandsca  de  Assis, 
daoghter  of  King  John  YI.  of  Portugal,  who  bore 
^  8  sons,  Don  Oarlos  in  1818,  Don  Juan  Oar- 
loa in  1822,  and  Don  Fernando  in  1824.  His2d 
wlfe^  whom  he  married  in  1888,  and  who  surviv- 
ed him,  is  Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Portugal  and 
pHnoeas  of  Beira,  widow  of  the  infante  Pe- 


dro,  of  Spain,  and  mother  of  the  infante 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  Ul.  Oaielos  Luis  Ma- 
BiA  FsBETAVDO,  the  ddcst  son  and  heir  of 
Don  Oarlos  the  pretender,  bom  Jan.  81, 
1818.  In  1846  he  left  Bourges^  where  he  had 
resided  with  his  fiither,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
England  under  the  name  of  the  count  of  Monte- 
monn^  In  April,  1849,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  hioiself  in  disguise  into  Spain,  but  he 
waa  arrested,  detained  from  April  5  to  the  10th 
in  the  citadel  of  Perpignan,  ana  on  April  16  he 
was  aaiin  in  London.  On  July  10, 1850,  he 
married  Maria  Oardina  Ferdinanda^  a  sister  of 
the  present  king  Ferdinand  11.  of  Naples. 

OABLOVINGIANS^  or  Oabounouito,  an 
illustrious  imperial  family  who,  during  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries  gave  sovereigns  to  Oer- 
many.  France,  and  Italy.  The&  origin  is 
traced  back  to  Amulf  and  Pepin  of  Landen, 
2  powerful  Frankisbt  lords  of  Austrasia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century,  while  they  de- 
rived their  name  from  Oharles  MarteL  the  con- 
gueror  of  the  Saracens  at  the  battie  of  Poitiers, 
1 782.  This  hero,  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house. 
Satisfied  with  the  tities  of  duke  of  the  Franks 
and  mayor  of  the  palace^  under  the  weak  Mero- 
Yingian  kings,  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  power 
the  Frankiah  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Keustria, 
and  Burj^ndy.  His  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  con- 
fining witMn  the  walla  of  a  convent  the  last  of 
those  kings,  Ohilderic  IH.,  assumed  the  royal 
titie,  and  his  srandson,  Oharles,  afterward 
known  as  Oharlemagne,  having  extended  his 
conquests  as  far  as  tibe  Garigliano  on  the  S., 
the  Oder  on  the  N.,  and  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  the  Theiss  on  the  £.,  restored  the 
western  Boman  empire,  and  consequentiy  styled 
himsdf  emperor.  This  Oarlovingian  empire, 
consisting  of  a  motiey  assemblage  of  nations 
brought  together  by  conauest  and  decidedly 
hostile  to  each  other,  oould  not  long  outlive  ita 
founder ;  it  began  indeed  to  totter  on  his  death, 
and  then  gradcudlv  fell  into  ruins.  Its  final  dis- 
ruption, taking  place  in  888,  was  followed  by 
no  less  than  9  separate  kingdoms;  the  most 
important  of  which,  Germany,  Finance,  and 
Italy,  continued  for  a  while  under  the  sway  of 
the  descendants  of  Oharlemagne.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  family:  Ekfbb- 
OBS.  Oharlemagne,  800-814;  Louis  the  Weak, 
or  D6bonnaire,  814-840  ;  Lothaire,  840-855 ; 
Louis  n.,  son  of  Lothaire,  855-876 ;  Oharles 
the  Bald  of  France,  876-877 ;  Oharles  the  Fat 
of  Germany,  877-887.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  actual  emperors  of  the  Oarlovingian  dy- 
nasty ;  but  several  princes,  most  of  them  in  the 
feminine  line^  Guy  of  Spoleto,  Lambert,  Amulf 
of  Oarinthia,  Louis  and  Beren^r  of  Italy, 
boasted  of  the  empty  titie.— Ejoroe  of  Gbb- 
XANT.  Oharlemagne  and  Louis  the  Weak  were 
foUowed  by  Louis  the  German,  840-876;  Louia 
the  Younger  or  of  Saxony,  876-882 :  Oharles 
the  Fat,  882-887;  Amulf  of  Oarinthia,  887- 
899 ;  Louis  the  Ohild,  899-911.  To  the  extinct 
house  of  Oharlemagne  those  of  Saxony  and 
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FnmooniAsncoeedecL^-KiKaBOvFRAzroB,  The 
Garloving^ns  here  are  styled  the  2d  race  of  the 
Prankish  \angs,  and  succeeded  the  Merovin- 
gians ;  Pepin  Uie  Short,  752-768 ;  Oharlemagne, 
768-^14;  Louis  the  D^bonnaire,  814-840; 
Oharles  the  Bald.  840-877;  Loais  the  Stam- 
merer, 877-879 ;  Loais  III.  and  jOarloman,  879- 
884 ;  Oharles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  884^^8 ; 
Oharles  m.,  the  Simple,  893-928;  Loais  IV., 
D'Ontremer  (oltramarinns),  98(^964 ;  Lothaire, 
954-986 ;  Loais  Y.,  the  Ime,  986-987.  On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  Hugh  Oi^t  was  elected 
king  by  the  nation,  to  the  ezdosion  of  the  law- 
f ol  heir,  Oharles,  aoke  of  Lorraine,  the  nnole 
of  Louis  y .  Hagh  was  the  head  of  the  dd  dy- 
nasty, called  after  him  Oapetians. — Ejngs  of 
Italy.  Oharlemagne,  774-781 ;  Pepin,  his  son, 
781-612 ;  BiBrnard,  812-818;  Loais  the  D6bon- 
naire  of  France,  818-820 ;  Lothaire.  820-855 ; 
Loais  IL,  855-875 ;  Oharl*  the  Bald  of  France, 
875-877 ;  Oharles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  879- 
881 ;  Gay  of  Spoleto,  881-888 ;  Berengw, 
888-694  and  905-924;  Lambert,  894-900; 
Loais,  900-905 ;  Hogh  of  Prorence,  926-947; 
Lothaire,  945-950;  Serenger  II.  and  Adalbert, 
950-961.  On  the  death  of  Adalbert,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  united  by  Otho  the  Great  to 
the  German  empire. 

OARLOVrr^  Oablotioz,  or  Oablotitza,  a 
military  frontier  town  or  captaincy  of  Austrian 
Slaronia,  pop.  about  5,800,  in  the  district  of 
Peterwardein,  with  a  cathedral,  8  ehurches,  a 
Greek  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a  Roman  Oatholio 
academy,  a  bri^  transit  trade  and  fisheries,  an 
extensive  export  trade  in  wormwood  and  wine, 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  exported  in  some 
years  amounting  to  1,800,000  gallons.  The  great 
wine  mountain  m  the  vicinity  of  Oarlovitz  yields 
the  best  and  strongest  qualities  of  Hungarian 
wines.  The  Oarlovitz  red  wines  are  especiallr 
renowned.  The  town  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop — ^the  only  Greek  prelate  of  that 
rank  within  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  peace 
was  concluded  here  in  1699,  for  tite  term  of 
25  years,  between  Austria,  Polimd,  Russia, 
Venice,  and  Turkey,  by  llie  mediation  of 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  By  the  terms 
of  this  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Austria  received 
Transylvania  and  Bacska;  Russia,  Azof;  Po- 
land received  back  Podolia,  the  Uln'aine,  and 
Kamieniec,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns. 
Venice  retained  the  Morea,  and  Turkey  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Temesvar.  During 
the  revolutionary  era  of  1848-'49,  Oarlo- 
vitz was  the  focus  of  the  Servian  rebellion 
agdnst  Hungary,  and  the  theatre  of  collision 
between  the  Servians  and  the  Magyars,  and 
at  a  later  period  between  the  Hungarians  and 
Austrians. 

OARLCW  (anc.  Oath&rlogh\  a  county  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland ;  area,  846  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  68,075.  It  is  level  except  on  the 
o.,  where  the  Blackstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster 
ranges  give  a  rugged  character  to  the  district. 
The  rivers  are  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow. 
Oarlow  is  of  granite  formation,  covered  in  the 
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plains  by  beds  of  gravel  and  cropping  out  in 
the  eminences  of  Mt  Leinster  and  the  Kaek- 
stairs.    It  is  well  known  for  its  agricoltonl 
oharacter  and  produce.    Out  of  the  whole  mt 
of  the  county  there  are  but  81,000  acres  tmeol- 
tivated,  and  cereals,  roots,  and  green  erope  are 
grown  luxuriantly.    The  history  of  tiie  eoonty 
18,  from  its  central  position,  doeely  connQctod 
with  that  of  the  Engiiah  coziauest  and  the  Irish 
struggles  to  recover  their  independenoe.  h 
1798  Oarlow  was  the  seat  of  important  move* 
ments.    The  present  condition  of  the  poDoli' 
tion  is  much  improved  by  the  presence  and  ex* 
ample  of  tJie  proprietors,  and  the  conaeqaeDoe 
is  seen  in  the  skilfbl  and  productive  coMyation 
of  the  land.    The  antiquities  are  the  eromleefaB 
and  the  cathedral  at  Old  Leighlin,  a  caatk  of 
the  Butlers  at  Olonmore,  in  fine  preserTStkni, 
and  sevend  other  remains  in  varioos  parts 
of  the  county.    The  towns  are  Gatlow,  Tol- 
low,  and  Bagnalstown.    There  are  59  nadoDil 
schools,  attended  by  6,900  pupik  of  both  sexes. 
— Oablow,    a  parliamentary  borough,  town, 
parish,  and  capital  of  the  above-described  ooim- 
ty,  56  m.  S.  W.  from  Dublin  by  railway;  pop. 
of  borough,  10,292.    The  town  is  sitoated  at  the 
confluence  of  tiie  Burren  with  the  Barrow. 
The  principal  edifices  are  a  fine  oovnt-faoae,  i 
eaol,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  Oatholio  cathe- 
dral and  collegeL  2  nunneries,  a  lunatic  asylnm, 
infirmary,  hospital,  work-house,  barracks,  and 
2  bridges.    There  are  several  diocesan  and  na- 
tional schools.    The  population  are  krgely  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  trade.    There  are  ser- 
eral  flour  mills,  and  it  is  an  important  market 
for  agricultural  produce  of  the  coonty.  The 
castle,  of  which  the  renuuns'  are  still  extant, 
built  in  the  12th  century  was  the  naotoof 
the  town,  which  was  made  a  boroogh  in  1S08. 
OABLSBAD,  a  Bohemian  town  mthin  70 
m.  of  Pi-ague,  famous  as  a  watering  place.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  emperor  Charles  IV^ 
who,  in   the  middle   of  the   14th  oentory, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing 
power  of  the  springs,  and  whose  atatoe  adoijs 
the  market  place.    Next  to  Oharles  IV.,  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  town  was  a  Sootdi 
nobleman,  the  earl  of  ilndkter  and  SeafieM, 
who  laid  out  some  beautiful  parkai .  An  ^ 
lisk  in  his  honor  was  erected  in  a  beantifu 
forest  adjoining  the  town.    Ezconiona  are  fre- 
quently made  to  this  spot  and  to  the  nrronnd- 
ing  mountains.    Many  eminent  men,  as  Haw- 
land,  •Berzelins,  Friedrioh  Hofihuoin,  A.  0. 
"Werner,  and.  above  all,  Ckiethe,  have  been 
ft^uenters  of  the  place.    The  chief  ingredients 
of  the  springs  are  sulphate  of  soda,  eartoiate 
of  soda,  and  common  salt;  and  ^e  prindpu 
springs   are  the  Strudel,  Mfthlbrramen,  m 
Schloasbrunnen,  having  respectively  a  temper- 
ature of  165°,  188^  147^  and  162«.P.  The 
waters   are   efficacious  in   liver  and  kidney 
diseases,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  complatots. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Oailsbad  season, 
many  of  the  visitors  resort  to  the  waters  of 
Teplitz,  Franzensbad,  lachl,  dke.    Since  16«8| 
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the  vaten  of  the  springs  are  exported  to  dis* 
tant  places,  withoat  being  deteriorated  bj  the 
hwnxey.  In  1858,  ^  new  firing  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Hum],  oontaining  oarbonic  and  phos- 
phado  oxide  of  iroiLr— In  Angnst,  1819,  a  min* 
keriiJ  oongresa  was  convened  at  Carlsbad  by 
the  German  powers,  principally  with  a  view  of 
crashing  the  seditions  spirit  which  at  that  time 
especi^y  manifested  itself  at  the  universities 
and  among  the  tamers.  The  assassination  of 
Zotzeboe  by  Sand  afEbrded  a  pretext  to  the 
German  governments  to  carry  oat  their  long- 
oherished  designs;  and  by  the  decrees  pro- 
mulgated at  Carlsbad  on  Sept  20,  1819, 
the  Borsobensohaften,  or  political  onions  of 
the  stodents,  were  declared  illegal,  the  press 
was  gagged,  and  other  stringent  restrictive 
measnres  adopted.  On  April  2, 1848,  however, 
these  decrees,  as  &r  as  they  had  been  approved 
by  the  Gennan  diet,  were  rescinded  by  that 
body. 

CABLSBURG,  or  Kablsbubo,  a  fortified 
town  in  Transylvania,  S.  of  Klaosenbarg; 
pop.  about  12,000.  It  contains  many  fine 
public  edifices,  among  which  the  dtadel,  the 
^ilace  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania,  the 
Soman  Oatholio  cathedral,  and  the  gynmasiom, 
arepertioalarly  worthy  of  note.  A  considerable 
portiott  of  the  inliabitants  consists  of  Jews,  who 
here  enjoy  peonliar  privileges. 

OAIU:H)BON'A,  a  maritime  province  of 
Swedes,  boonded  S.  and  £.  by  the  Baltic,  W.  by 
Ohrifltianstadt)  and  N.  and  ]N .  £.  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Wexi6  and  Palmar;  area  1,185  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1855, 11 1,255.— The  capital  of  the  above 
proTince,  of  the  eNune  name,  stands  at  the  sonth- 
ern  extremity  of  Sweden,  on  5  small  islands, 
vhich  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mainland  by  nnmerons  bridges,  and  is  the 
priodpal  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  The  town 
is  stroDgly  fortified,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious 
liarbor,  which  has  everywhere  sofficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  vesseb.  The  booses 
pe  well  boilt,  thongh  wood  is  very  much  osed 
in  their  oonstmoti(»i.  Carlscrona  has  an  ex« 
teosire  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard,  from 
I'bich  it  is  separated  by  a  walL  Its  principal 
^ces  are  the  oonncil-honse,  the  prefect^s 
Thence,  the  public  schools,  and  the  chordies. 
Ita  ohief  manofaotores  are  naval  equipments, 
^inen  cloths,  tobacco,  and  refined  sugar.  As 
the  outport  of  Gothenburg,  it  carries  on  a 
coDoderable  export  trade  in  metals,  potash, 
and  other  Baltio  produce.  Pop.  in  1855, 14,- 
518. 

^  OARLSHAMN,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Sveden,  on  the  Baltic;  pop.  in  1855,6,214.  It 
13  well  built,  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor,  a 
good  market-place,  a  town-house,  two  churches, 
nnmeroQs  ftotories,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron, 
tii&ber,  potash,  pitch,  and  tar. 

CARI^BUHE,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy 
^  Baden,  and  of  the  drde  of  lOddle  Rhine, 
OQui  elevated  plain  of  the  Harts  Forest,  withhi 
om.  of  the  Rhine,  89  m.  of  Stuttgart,  and  an 
^)<»ir'B  ride  of  Baden-Baden,  and  on  the  railway 


linebetweenMannheimandBasel;  pop.inl855, 
25,160.  The  town  was  built  around  a  hunUng 
seat  erected  in  1715  by  Charles  William,  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  whose  remains  are  interred  be- 
neath the  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory  upon 
the  market-place.  Carlsruhe  was  designed  in  the 
fbnn  of  an  extended  fan  round  the  grand-ducal 
palace,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  82  public  ave- 
nues radiate,  IT  of  which,  forming  the  principal 
streets,  have  been  built  on  both  sides.  The  new 
theatre  and  the  academy  are  the  finest  buildings 
of  Carlsruhe.  The  palace^  erected  in  1751  on  the 
fioteof  the  old  structure,  presents  nothing  remark- 
able except  the  Bleythurm  (lead  tower),  whidi 
affords  a  fine  view  over  the  dty  and  surround- 
ing country.  Of  the  public  squares,  the  palace 
and  market  squares  are  the  most  beautiful.  The 
educational  institutions  of  Carlsruhe  are  remark- 
able, especially  the  polytechnic  institute,  which  Is 
attended  by  many  pupils  from  distant  countries. 
The  lyceum,  the  seminary  for  teachers,  the 
militaiy  academy,  the  academy  of  design, 
painting,  and  engraving,  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  the  gallery  of  engravings,  the  grand- 
ducal  archoological  cabinet  and  tiiat  of  medals, 
the  court  library  with  80,000  volumes^-all  these 
afford  evidences  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
which  exist  at  Carlsruhe  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  The  fine  public  parks  which  are 
thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  the  trees  planted 
in  tbe  squares,  constitute  the  chief  beauties  of 
the  place.  Tnere  are  several  palaces  belong- 
ing to  the  Baden  nobility,  and  not  less  than  90 
public  buildings,  including  the  churches,  the 
mint,  the  school-houses,  the  hospitals,  ^.,  or 
about  1  public  buil^ngfor  every  880  iababitants. 
Among  the  hospitals  is  one  endowed  witii 
144,000  by  the  celebrated  London  tailor  Stultz, 
who  was  a  native  of  Baden,  and  whose  munifi- 
cence has  been  rewarded  by  the  grand  duke  with 
the  title  of  baron.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Protestants,  the  remainder  Catholics  and 
Jews.  The  new  Protestant  diurch,  built  in  1807, 
is  a  noble  Roman  structure.  The  synagogue  is 
in  oriental  style,  and  the  new  Catholic  church 
has  a  fine  p(»*tico  with  8  Ionic  pillars.  The 
Carlsruhe  railway  depot  is  a  rather  showy  but 
at  the  same  time  imposing  building,  and  has  a 
holiday  look,  as  if  people  travelled  more  in 
search  of  pleasure  than  of  business.  The  JTarZv- 
ruAer  ZeUntng  is  the  principal  newspaper  of 
thetown, 

CARLSTAD,  a  province  of  Sweden,  between 
lat  69<>  and  61*^  N.,  and  ion.  12*^  and  14*»  80'  E., 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Wener  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Wenersborg,  on  the  W.  by  Norway,  and 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  provinces  of  ()erbr0  and 
Faelun ;  area,  about  7,000  sq.  m.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  140,977  in  1815,  to  186,- 
788  in  1885,  and  282,521  in  1855.  The  prov- 
ince  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  and 
the  trade  in  iron  is  of  great  importance.— Cabl- 
BTAD,  the  capital  of  the  provmoe,  stands  on  an 
island  of  Lake  Wener,  160  m.  W.  of  Stockholm. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral,  a 
ooUege^  a  cabinet  of  natoral  history,  and  an  ob- 
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flomtory.  Th6  expoiin  W6  oopper,  iroOf  ooniy 
salt,  and  timber.  The  opening  of  the  OotbAoanaL 
which  nnites  the  lakes  of  Wener  and  Wetter  ana 
the  Baltic  with  the  Gattegat,  has  had  a  fiarora- 
ble  effect  npon  the  commercial  aetivity  of  Carl- 
stad.  The  town  and  its  yidni^  are  noted 
for  fine  advantages  for  fishing  and  shooting. 
Pop.  in  1856.  4,128. 

OABI^TADT,  Andbiab,  a  German  reformer, 
born  at  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia,  about  1488,  died 
in  Basel,  Dec  25, 1541.  He  adopted  the  name 
of  his  natiye  town,  bat  his  reid  name  was 
Bodenstein.  He  took  his  degree  of  DJD.  at 
Wittenberg,  was  appointed  professor  in  that 
nniyersity,  and  sabseqnently  adyanoed  to  the 
di^tj  of  canon,  dean,  and  archdeacon.  Fnmi 
the  very  commencement  of  the  reformation  he 
was  one  of  its  firmest  and  most  zealous  adher- 
ents. In  1519  he  held  a  oontroyer^  at  Ldpsio 
with  Eckins  on  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  so  decided  an  antago- 
nist of  Oatbolicism,  that  he  was  soon  after  ex- 
oommm^cated  by  the  pope.  This  seyerity  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents,  and  his  own  ardent 
and  impnlsiye  temperament,  hurried  him  into 
a  course,  in  1521,  which  Lather  and  Melanoh- 
thon  severely  condenmed.  He  entered  the 
great  church  of  Wittenberg  at  the  head  of 
an  infbriated  maltitad&  and  destroyed  the  cm- 
dfixee,  images,  and  altars  of  that  venerable 
&ne.  He  r^ected  tbe  title  of  doctor,  abandoned 
his  professorship,  applied  himself  to  manual 
labor,  and  afllrmed  that  learning  was  useless  to 
Inblical  students,  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like 
him,  with  their  hands  than  waste  their  time  in 
the  acquisition  of  unprofitable  knowledge.  Af- 
ter Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg,  how- 
ever, the  old  order  of  things  was  restored  in  the 
church  of  Witt^berg,  but  Oarlstadt  went  2 
years  afterward  (1524^  to  Orlamunde,  a  small 
town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  forci- 
bly took  poasessiKMiof  the  pulpit^  creating  disor- 
der, whidi  was  again  denounced  by  Luther.  Ex- 
pelled from  Saxony,  he  brought  forward  the 
questioft  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Ohrist  in  the  eucharist,  avowing  him- 
self the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  defending  the 
extreme  Protestant  view  of  that  doctrine.  Sus- 
pected of  sympathizing  with  the  peasants'  war 
in  Fhmconia.  he  continned  to  c^ve  umbrage  to 
the  authorities,  and  led  for  several  years  an 
unsteady  nomadic  life,  until,  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  he  appealed  to  Luther,  who 
generoiuly  granted  him  assistance  and  a  domi- 
oil  near  Wittenbeig,  under  the  condition  that 
he  would  refrain  from  ^ving  utterance  to  Ids 
religiotts  opinions.  Having  quietly  spent  about 
8  years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions, he  again  came  forward  in  1528  with  sev- 
eral violent  publications;  and  to  escape  from 
the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was 
believed  to  have  planned  conspiracies,  he  betook 
himself  to  Denmark,  East  Frieeland,  Strasboui^ 
and  finally  to  ZOrich,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  asnsted  by  Zwingli*  He  was  ap- 
pcnnted  arehdeaoon  in  the  latter  caty,  and  from 
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1684  to  the  time  of  his  daath  hedfidateda 
preacher  and  professor  of  theoloay  in  Bmi 
Carlstadt  was  a  man  of  eooaiderfSAd  kaioiog, 
but  his  im^ilsive  temperament  unfitted  Mm  for 
practical  amurs.  He  had  a  namerous  body  d 
followers  in  Germany,  who  were  denonainated 
Oarlstadtians  or  Sacramentarians.  He  was  the 
first  Protestant  divine  that  entered  into  tht 
nuptial  bonds. 

CARLUKE,  a  munidpal  boKnigh  and  unh 
of  Scotland,  county  of  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde; 
pop.  of  the  parish  in  1851,  6,288 ;  of  the  town, 
2,846.  There  is  a  handsome  church  here,  lod 
since  the  introduction  of  tbe  cotton  mannfiicton 
the  place  has  increased  rapidly.  The  banb  d 
the  Clyde  in  this  vicinity  are  funousfor  ordiar^ 
some  ^  which  are  of  vast  extent.  Tbeantiqiniy 
H^or-Gen.  Boy,  and  the  sculptor  Forntt, 
were  natives  of  Uiis  parish. 

CABLYLE,  Joseph  DAOBB,an£DgUahorieB- 
tal  scholar,  bom  in  Carlisle  in  1769,  died  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1804.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridffe,  and  dected  fellow  of 
Queen's  college,  ^ere  in  1794  ho  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Arabic  He  was  afUrvaid 
chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Con8taDtixu>pIe,  and 
collected  there  valuable  Greek  and  Syriiic  HS8. 
He  projected  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  T<i9- 
tament  with  the  lud  of  these  MSS^  but  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  plan.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  history  of  Egypt; 
a  volume  of  translations  of  Arabic  poetry  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  extinction  of  the  dipbs; 
a  posthumous  volume  of  poems  deeoriptiTe  of 
the  scenes  of  his  travels;  and  an  lummsbed 
edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible. 

CABLYLE,  Thomas,  a  British  anther,  bonin 
1795,  in  the  pariah  of  Middlebie,  near  the  ham- 
let of  Ecdefechan,  in  Dumfriesehire,  Sootlasd. 
His  &ther  was  a  small  fieumer  of  that  district, 
and  his  mother  descended  from  a  family  of  the 
same  neighborhood,  both  b^ng  repreeepted  as 
persons  of  extraordmary  native  sagadty  and 
force  of  character.  He  was  the  eldest  of  their 
children,  and  received  the  best  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  hOTue,  though  he  enjoyed,  bende,  the 
advantages  of  a  school  at  Annan,  and  of  the 
university  at  Edinburdb.  At  school  he  ffsrm 
the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Irringp  theo  in  his 
16th  year,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  teacher,  *'fre^ 
fr'om  college,  with  prizes,  h^  character,  aod 
promise,"  and  full  of ''  hope,  joy,  and  healthful- 
ness  without  end.''  As  Carlyle  was  but  H  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  mmd  « 
Irvine,  *^  opening  a  wh<de  wonder-laod  of 
knowledge," exercised  apowerfid  inflaeiiceo& 
his  dawnmg  faculties.  He  has  left  a  record  of 
it  in  the  beautifbl  and  toudiin^  sketch  of^ 
famous  preacher  which  he  contributed  to  ^'  in* 
ser's  MiNjazine"  in  1886,  when  the  ""fool  (> 
cean  draught  of  popular  wplanse  having  s^* 
dened  his  intellect,  death  M  upon  his  ds- 
eased  and  premi^nrely  amd  body."  ^Botfor 
Irving,"  he  says,  "I  had  never  known  wMl 
the  communion  of  man  with  man  tneaoa.  on 
was  the  freesti  biotherliflsli  bravest  humso  sou 
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mine  ever  oame  in  ocmiaot  ^th:  I  call  him,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  man  I  hare  ever  fonnd  in 
this  world,  w  now  hope  to  find."  This  was  an 
honorable  witness  of  friendship  at  a  time  when 
the  repntation  of  Irving  had  fallen  nnder  the 
world's  contempt,  as  that  of  an  iinpostor  or  a 
nudman.  At  coUeoe,  however,  Oarlyle  was 
chiefly  distingoisbed  for  his  attainments  in 
maUienoatios,  and  the  pnrsoit  which  he  proposed 
to  huDself  was  the  Christian  ministry.  Bat  he 
mmmaged  the  college  libraries  in  the  search  of 
aD  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  fik 
miliar,  as  few  yonng  men  have  done^  with  for- 
ogn  languages  and  the  old  English  literatore. 
His  snmmer  vaoations  were  pa^ed  in  rambling 
among  the  hillB  and  moors  of  his  native  land. 
For  2  years  after  leaving  college,  about  1820,  he 
oocopied  himself  in  teadiing  in  the  fiimily  of  Mr. 
Charles  Boiler,  when  he  became  convinced  that 
not  the  ministry,  bnt  general  literature  was  his 
troe  vocation.  His  first  work  was  a  translation 
of  Legendre's  ♦*  Geometry,"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  '^  Essay  on  Proportion ; "  and  the  next 
the  ''Life  of  Sobiller,^'  the  beantifnl  prose,  fine 
crittdsm,  and  manly  sentiment  of  which  must 
hare  convinced  his  friends  that  he  had  rightly 
chosen  his  caUing.  It  was  originally  pubUshed 
in  the  "London  Magazme"  for  1828-^4,  to  which 
Hazlitt,  Hood,  Laml^  De  Qnincey.  and  Allan 
Oonmngham  were  contributors.  At  the  same 
time  a  tranalaticni  of  Goetbe^s  WUhelm  MeUUir 
appeared,  and  astonished  the  critics  by  the  fh- 
cuity  with  which  the  ease,  the  power,  and  the 
grace  of  that  remarkable  work  had  been  trans- 
ftued  into  aiM>ther  tongue.  It  was  foUowed,  in 
1827,  hy  the  '^Specimens  of  German  Romance," 
wherein  the  ezqoisite  tales  of  Tieck,  Jean  Paul, 
Mnssns,  and  Hofl&nann  received  for  the  first 
time  an  adequate  English  dress.  He  had  been 
married  the  previous  year  to  Miss  Welch,  a 
fineal  descendant  of  Jolm  Enox,  who  brought  to 
his  home  the  best  virtues  and  graces  of  the  es- 
timable Bocttish  female  character.  Residing  for 
aHttle  while  in  Edinburgh,  th^  thenremoved  to 
a  small  estate  at  Oraigenputtoch,  in  the  wildest 
partof  DumfHesflhu^  which  he  has  described 
m  so  earnest  and  poetic  a  spirit  in  a  letter  to 
Goethe^  with  whom  his  translations  had  brought 
him  into  correspondence.  *^  Our  reddence,**  he 
nya, «"  is  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  15  miles  K. 
W.  of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  black  mo* 
nases  which  stretch  westward  through  CMllo- 
way,  afanost  to  the  Irish  sea.  In  this  wilderness 
of  heath  and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth,  a 
gnea  os^  a  tract  of  ploughed,  parti v  enclosed. 
and  planted  ground,  where  com  npenS|  and 
trees  afford  a  shade,  altiioug^  surrounded  by 
Ka-mews  and  rough-woolled  sheep."  He  then 
Proceeds  to  paint  a  charming  picture  of  rural  and 
domestic  comfort  *<PUed  up  on  the  little  li- 
1)wv  table."  he  does  not  forget  to  add,  ^area 
whole  eart-load  of  French,  German,  American, 
and  English  perio^cals,  whatever  they  may  be 
vorth.'^  It  was  in  this  solitary,  but  delightfiil 
retre^L  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  began  his  papers  for 
^  ''Edinburgh  Review,"  the  first  of  which  that. 


appeared  was  the  essay  on  Jean  Paul,  which 
was  followed  by 'that  on  German  literaturei 
and  then  by  that  on  Bums.  These  alone,  had 
he  put  his  name  to  them,  would  have  given  him 
a  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  English. 
Thdr  profound  thought  thdr  searching  a^aly- 
sis  of  character,  the&  deep  fountains  of  noble 
sentiment,  thehr  sinewy  language,  and  their  va- 
ried leanidng,  stamped  the  autiior  as  not  only 
one  of  the  great  thinkers,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  writers  of  his  age.  All  the  whUe  he 
was  engaged  on  lesser  articles  for  the  *^£din« 
burgh  Encydopsedia,"  among  which  those  on 
Montaiffue,  Montesquieu,  Pitt,  and  Kelson  are 
ascribed  to  him.  He  wrote  also  for  the  ^  For- 
eign Quarterly,"  and  fbr  the  magadnes.  In  ^e 
intervals  of  leisure,  a  run  over  to  Edinburgh 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Wilson,  Jeffirey, 
and  other  literary  celebrities,  whose  conversa* 
tion,  doubtless,  recreated  and  quickened  his 
spirits,  as  well  as  his  mind.  In  the  course  of 
the  years  188ft-'84,  he  published  in  ''Eraser" 
the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  of  aU  his 
works, — ^the  quaint,  the  whimsical,  the  pro* 
found,  the  humorous,  and  thepoetic  ^  Sartor  Be- 
sartus,"  in  which  he  seems  to  have  poured  all  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart 
Under  the  eccentric  guise  of  a  vagabond  Ger- 
man philosopher,  md  on  the  homely  to|4c  of 
the  philosophy  of  clothes,  he  has  brou^t 
together  much  of  the  deepest  speculation, 
the  finest  poetry,  the  noblest  morals,  and 
the  wildest  humor  that  his  or  any  age  has 
produced.  The  strange  conceits  of  ii^  and 
the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the  style,  not  un- 
touched with  more  than  barbaric  splendor, 
repelled  the  booksellers  from  it^  as  from 
some  huge,  unknown  bomlnshell,  charged  with 
all  manner  of  combustibles.  Nor  did  it  readily 
find  a  public,  when  published,  but  like  many 
other  new  thinga,  had  to  create  its  own  au- 
dience. Since  then  it  has  come  to  be  more  en- 
thusiastically and  fitly  appreciated.  During  the 
negotiations  for  the  printing  of  ''Sartor,"  Mr. 
Oarlyle  removed  to  ijondon  (1884),  and  has 
continued  to  reside  there  in  a  suburban  neigh* 
borhood  at  Chelsea.  His  marked  originalibr 
won  hhn  many  admirers,  whUe  his  genial- 
ity and  humor  made  him  manv  fidends;  and, 
fh>m  the  publication  of  "Sartor"  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  his  pen  has  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  English  literature.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  year  188T,  when  he 
brou^t  forth  the  "Firenoh  Bevolution,  a  His- 
torv,"  that  his  name  was  attached  to  his  works, 
and  he  became  known  beyond  a  select  and  in- 
ner cirde.  While  he  was  preparing  that  mar- 
vellous production,  it  is  said,  tne  manuscript  of 
the  1st  volume  was  bumt^  and  he  was  com- 

E)lled  to  go  over  the  vast  field  of  readhig  and 
borwhidk  it  embraced  anew.  Not  so  much  a 
"history"— as  it  supposes  in  the  reader  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  the  events  which  it 
professes  to  portray--as  a  grand  collection  of 
historical  pictures,  painted  with  fire  and  dark- 
ness, it  may  safely  be  pnHiounoed  the  most 
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luridly  TiTid  and  feftrfdl  presentatioa  of  that  sta- 
pendons  epoch,  which  has  yet  been  made.  The 
most  animated  delineations  of  Thiers  are  tame 
beside  it,  and  the  moat  briiliant  sketches  of 
Lamartine  mere  outlines  in  charcoal  and  ohaIk« 
But  it  has  this  defeat,  that  the  philosophy  of  it 
is  contemptnons  and  moddng,  and  it  depicts 
the  Taried  and  gigantic  dharaoters  which  stalk 
across  the  scene,  not  so  much  as  responsible 
and  Uving  mortals,  as  the  mere  mechanical 
implements  of  some  tremendous  and  irredaldble 
destiny.  The  honor  oi  coUecting  the  '^lOs* 
oellaoies"  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  belongs  to  Mr.  B.  W. 
Emerson,  of  Ooncord.  Mr.  Oarlyle's  stages  for 
the  ^  French  Reyolation"  deeply  interested  him 
in  social  problems,  the  first  frmts  of  which  inter- 
est appeiured  in  the  ^^  Ohartism*'  of  1889.  It  was 
his  first  dash  at  the  great  practical  questions  of 
the  day,  which  showed  that,  although  he  had  not 
oomdd^red  them  as  profoundly  or  as  hopefully 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  yet  laid  them 
dose  to  his  heart  They  were  interrupted 
for  a  time  by  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  in  London  fipom  1887  to  1840,  to  nu* 
merous  and  excited  audiences,  on  "German 
literature,''  the  ''History  of  Literature,"  the 
'tBevolutions  of  Modem  Europe,"  and  ''Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,"  the  last  of  which  alone  has 
thus  far  been  pubushed.  It  was  an  evidence  to 
most  of  his  readers  of  two  things:  1,  that  the 
strangely  abrupt  and  tortuoua  sl^le,  which  was 
perhaps  very  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objecta 
of  " Sartor" and  the  "French  Bevolution,"  was 
now  a  chronic  malady  with  him;  and,  2, 
that  the  beautiful  reverence  for  silent  intellec- 
tual force  which  marlcs  his  artides  on  Goethe, 
Bums,  Schiller,  &c^  had  been  converted  into 
a  worship  of  mere  force  of  will  and  strong  ani- 
mal impulse.  The  tendency  to  this  substitu- 
tion was  already  to  be  recognised  in  the  loud 
preference  for  Danton  and  Mlrabeau  in  the 
"French  Bevolution"  to  Bobespierre;  but  it 
was  made  more  obvious  still  in  the  "Heroes," 
and  in  his  next  work,  "  Past  and  Present." 
In  1845  he  edited,  as  they  had  never  before 
been  edited,  with  some  insight  into  the  grand 
character  of  the  man,  the  "Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Oliver  GromweU,"  in  which  work  his 
literary  career  appears  to  have  culminated. 
The  "Latter-Day Pamphlets,"  which  appeared 
in  1860,  and  in  which  he  resumed  his  discus- 
sions of  social  questions,  are  only  remarkable 
for  a  violent  imitation  of  nimself^  and  not  of  his 
better  self.  The  "life  of  John  Sterling,"  in 
1851,  evinced  some  return  to  his  ancient  and 
genial  methods  both  of  expression  and  thought, 
but  the  subject  was  scarcely  large  enough  to 
arouse  his  powers.  His  "Odlected  Works" 
were  published  in  London  in  1857-'58.  The 
first  2  volumes  of  the  "  Life  of  Frederic  the 
Great,"  of  Prussia^  to  which  he  had  been  de- 
voted for  several  years  past^  was  published  in 
Sept  1858.  A  "Memoir  of  Mr.  Oarlyle,  with 
Passages  selected  from  his  Writings,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Ballantyne  in  1856.  He  has 
been  most  elaborately  duiraoterized  in  an  artida 
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in  the  "Westminster  Beview,"  wbUs  in  Hr. 
Bayne's  "  Christian  life,"  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  vehement  but  honest  assaolt  vm 
the  unevangelical  spirit  of  his  writings,  m 
the  time  has  hardly  come  for  a  perfect  and 
trathful  appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  of  its 
influence  upon  the  moral  and  inteUectoil  des- 
tiny of  the  19th  century.    HLb  entire  sg- 
nificanoe  has  not  yet  been  developed.    In  the 
opinion  of  many,  he  has  given  a  new  tnn 
to  the  whole  of  EngUsh  thon^t  and  erit- 
idsm.    He  has  imparted  to  the  art  of  vrit- 
ing  a  nobler    tone,    opened  it  to  a  vid» 
range,  infdsed  into   it  a  profoonder  epint; 
no   one   more  tiian  he   can  quicken  the  im- 
pulses of  young  writers,  as  with  the  waod 
of  a  trumpet^-no  one  lead  them  to  richer  or 
better  sources.     If  his  wild  and  objnrgatoj 
manner  has  somewhat  corrupted  style,  his  k% 
and  suflgestive  thought  has  stimulated  senti- 
ment ;  if  his  scheme  of  philosophy  is  imperftct 
as  a  whole,  his  occaaonal  and  diseoimected 
views  are  fall  of  grandeur,  of  beauty,  and  d 
truth;  he  is  not  always  the  safe  guide,  bat  is 
alwavis  an  invaluable  help:  and  though  onr be- 
nevolent feelings  are  repmsed  by  the  stern  lod 
remorseless  indifference  to  the  individual  wbk^ 
shows  itself  in  his  later  works,  we  niaj  still 
discover  beneath  the  incrustation  of  scorn  and 
callousness  which  has  groAm  over  him  a  noble, 
fiery  souL 

OABMAGNOLA,  a  Sardinian  town,  pop. 
about  18,000,  on  the  river  Mella,  in  the  pro?- 
luce  of  Turin,  famona  for  its  eztennve  trade  in 
silks  and  for  its  rilk  fbirs,  which  annually  take 

Elace  in  June.  The  town  is  on  the  raUwaj  line 
etween  Turin  and  Nice,  contains  several  fine 
streets  and  publio  squares,  6  churehes,  2  con- 
vents, and  a  hospitaL 

OABMAGNOLA.  Fbajstobscio,  tfmmwi^ 
dotU&re^  whose  real  name  was  Bussone,  born 
about  1890,  in  the  above-desmbed  town  of 
Garmagnola,  the  name  of  which  he  adopted. 
The  son  of  apeasant,  he  was  a  herdsman  in  bu 
youth ;  but  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  dnn 
of  Hilan  (EIHppo  Maria  Yisconti),  he  rapidly 
rose  in  rank,  and  aided  his  master  in  regain- 
ing a  great  part  of  Lombardy,  and  in  extending 
his  possessions.  The  duke,  however,  became  sos- 
picious  of  his  loyalty,  confiscated  his  prc^i 
oast  his  wife  and  children  into  prison,  m 
banished  him ;  upon  which  Oarmagnola  entered 
the  service  of  tlie  republic  of  Venice,  frw» 
which  he  received  the  appointment  of  geoerai- 
issimo.  He  wrested  Brescia  fixnu  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  entirely  routed  his  army  at  tM 
battle  of  Maoalo  in  1427.  After  the  batdebe 
released  his  prisoners,  which  was  fitqoeouy 
done  at  that  tune  by  eondotUari,  bat  inciffnng 
the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian  senate  for  domg 
so,  and  his  subsequent  military  operatiop  pot 
proving  successfhl,  he  was  recalled  to  v  emc^ 
under  the  proteztthat  his  advice  was  needea 
for  afbirsof  state,  placed  under  arrest,  aocww 
of  treason,  put  to  the  torture  and  beheaded, 
;i£ay8,1432. 
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CARMAGNOLE,  a  song  of  the  French  reign 
of  terror,  oommencing  vim  the  words : 

X€tdamC  Veto  awHi  promiSt 
each  stanza  ending  with : 

JkuMoiula  OarmagnoU, 

DuoamanI  * 

—The  same  name  was  ako  applied  to  the  revo- 
Intionary  oostnme  worn  hy  many  of  the  terror- 
ists. It  ia  further  applied  to  SaToyarda  in 
Paris,  who  are  soppoeed  to  have  emigrated  from 
Garmagnola;  and  the  same  town,  whether 
jQstiy  or  not,  is  also  supposed  to  he  in  some 
maimer  associated  with  tne  origin  of  the  two 
first-named  meanings  of  the  word. 

CABMEL,  a  range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.  W. 
Palestin&  terminating  at  the  sea  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Momit  OarmeL  Oarmel  is  celebrated  for 
the  fertili<7  of  its  sides  and  slopes,  and  althonc^ 
GoltiTation  has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  tue 
timber,  the  wild  oliye,  and  the  pastors,  to  bear 
oat  its  ancient  repute.  It  is  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  great  events  of  biblical  history,  and  was 
the  retreat  of  the  prophet  Elijah  from  th«  l^r- 
annj  of  Ahab  and  the  hate  of  JezebeL  The 
brook  Eishonrons  at  the  foot  of  Oarmel. 

CABMELTTEa  Mt  Oarmel  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Jewish  asce- 
tica,  and  .often  ftmished  a  secure  and  solitary 
retreat  to  the  prophets  MQah  and  Elisha. 
After  the  Ohristian  era,  herndts  were  fond  of 
fixing  themselves  in  the  same  region,  and.hence 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Oarmel- 
ites  the  tradition  tnat  their  order  was  founded 
by  the  prophet  Elijah  upon  Mt.  OarmeL  The 
most  tmstworthv  historical  account  of  the  foun- 
dation #f  this  celebrated  order,  is  tiiat  given  bv 
the  teamed  BoUandists.  A  crusader  of  the  12m 
eeotary,  Berthold  of  Oalabria,  made  a  vow  in 
the  heat  of  battle  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  if 
he  obtwned  the  victory ;  and  the  battle  being 
won,  fulfilled  his  vow  by  retiring  to  a  cave  on 
Mt.  Oarmel,  called  the  cave  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  He  was  accompanied  by  some  others, 
sad  th^  increaamg  numbers  made  it  soon  ne- 
oesaaiy  to  buUd  a  monastery.  Berthold's  suo- 
c^Bor  obtained  a  rule  from  Albert,  patriarch  of 
Jenoabm,  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorins 
HL  in  1224.  Under  Alanus,  their  5th  general, 
the  Oannelites  migrated  to  Europe,  to  escape 
^m  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens^  and  a 
modified  rule,  suited  to  the  western  climate 
Bod  manners,  was  adopted  and  approved  by 
IttwoeDt  lY.  This  order,  which  was  very 
Kvere,  ext^ided  itself  widely,  and  gained  a 
W^  reputation  in  £ur<n>e.  The  female  branch 
of  the  order  was  founded  by  F.  John  Sorelh, 
in  the  15th  century.  In  process  of  time, 
great  relazationi  having  been  introduced  into 
^  role,  8t  Teresa,  and  8t  John  of  the  Oross 
(1562)  set  on  foot  in  Spain  a  reformation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  original  rule  of  Albert,  as  mod- 
ified by  Innocent  IV.  This  resulted  in  a  divi- 
aoQ  of  the  order  into  2  branches— one  of  the 
iBilder,  and  one  of  the  stricter,  observance.  The 
noiQber  of  monks  in  the  milder  observance  is 


now  about  700;  in  the  stricter,  about  1^200. 
There  are  90  convents  of  OarmeMte  nuns,  in 
each  of  which  the  number  is  restricted  to  21. 
One  of  these  convents  is  in  Baltimore,  having 
been  transplanted  from  the  lower  counties  of 
Maryland,  where  it  was  founded  in  the  latter 
^t  of  the  18th  century.  The  Oarmelites  of 
Baltimore  formerly  kept  an  academy  for  young 
ladies,  but  they  have  recently  given  it  up,  and 
with  some  few  necessary  exceptions,  keep  the 
strict  rule  of  St  Teresa.  Notwithstanding 
their  austere  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
generally  eqjoy  good  health,  and  frequently 
attain  to  a  veiy  advanced  age. 

0 ARMEB,  JoHAHH  Hbinkoh  KAsrinB,  count, 
a  Prussian  statesman,  bom  at  Oreuznach  in 
1721,  died  at  his  estate  of  Btxtsen,  near  Glogau, 
in  1801,  celebrated  for  his  Uw  reforms,  which, 
under  the  name  of  AUgemeiMB  Landreeht  (gen- 
eral civil  law),  became  the  new  Prussian  code 
of  law,  ratified  by  Frederic  William  II.,  June 
1,1794. 

OABMINE,  a  pigment  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
color,  prepared  from  the  boiling  solution  of  coch- 
ineal by  adding  alum  and  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  liquid  is 
strained,  and  aUowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
when  the  combination  of  cochineal  and  alumina, 
called  carmine,  is  deposited.  Oxide  of  tin  is  also 
made  use  of  to  obtain  a  similar  predpitate^  The 
separaUon  of  the  predpitate  is  hastened  by  the 
use  of  some  albuminous  matter,  as  white  ik  egg 
or  fi^-glue,  by  the  coagulation  of  which  the 
carmine  is  collected.  Sieveral  processes  are  in 
use  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  l^auliful 
carmines.  That  made  by  Madame  Oenette  of 
Amsterdam  is  said  to  be  of  so  brilliant  a  hue  as 
to  be  almost  painful  to  the  eye.  It  is  thus  given 
in  the  Annates  de  Vindmtrie  :  Two  pounds  of 
the  finest  eodiineal  in  powder  are  to  be  put  into 
a  vessel  containing  6  pailMs  of  boHmg  soft 
water ;  and  the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for 
2  houik  when  8  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre,  and 
soon  after  4  ounces  of  binoxaUte  of  potash, 
are  to  be  added.  After  10  minutes  the  boiling 
is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  4  hours.  It  is  then  to  be  dratm  off 
with  a  siphon  into  flat  glazed  dishes,  and  left 
for  8  weeks.  A  coating  of  mould  forms  upon 
the  surface,  which  is  to  be  nicely  removed  in  one 
piece ;  or  if  any  fragments  remain,  they  must 
be  taken  out  with  the  greatest  care.  The  liquor 
is  again  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  siphon^  leaving  the- 
cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when  it  is  to  be  care- 
fnllv  dried  in  a  dean  shady  place.— As  carmine  is 
desued  to  be  used  prindpallv  as  raugef  for  imitat- 
ing the  soft  blush  upon  tne  mirest  cheeks,  it  is  an 
ee^edal  object  to  obtain  it  of  the  highest  degree 
of  perfeoUon;  and  so^dicate  are  the  processes 
of  the  IVench  that  the  result  is  affscted  by  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  beet  carmine 
is  only  made  cm  bright  sunny  days.  Sfr  Hum- 
phry Davy  relates  an  incident  of  an  English 
manufacturer  agreeing  to  pay  £1,000  to  a 
Frenchman  for  tiie  secret  by  which  the  latter 
made  so  superior  an  artide ;  when  it  appeared 
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tiiat  Hie  only  difforeooe  in  the  two  modes  of  pre- 
paralion,  was  that  theFrenohnuui  slwajsseleot- 
ed  sach  fine  bright  weather  as  the  Englishman 
conld  not  hope  to  oommaad  in  his  own  oomitry. 
Carmine  was  aooidentally  discovered  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  at  Pisa,  in  preparing  a  medidne  of 
oodiineal  and  salt  of  tartar.  The  beautiful  pre* 
cipitate,  however,  was  soon  fbond  to  be  much 
better  adapted  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to  the 
cheeiEs  of  £ur  maidens ;  and  hence  it  soon  as- 
smned  an  importance  which  it  stiU  retuns. 
Its  use  is  extended  to  the  mano&ctare  of  the 
best  red  inks,  to  silk  dyeing,  to  the  preparar 
lion  of  artificial  flowers,  and  as  a  pigment  in 
water  colors  and  miniatore  painting.  Its  high 
valne  has  rendered  it  an  olyect  to  prepare  it  of 
different  degrees  of  purity,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  alumina  mixed  with  it;  and  it  is 
also  adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  more  or  less 
of  the  cheaper  vermilion*  As  the  pure  car- 
mine is  wholly  soluble  in  ammonia,  these 
ingredients  are  essily  dete<^ted,  separated,  and 
estimated. 

OABMOE,  or  Eabxoi,  an  idand  of  Norway, 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  Bukke  fiord,  in  the 
iiordi  sea,  ^1  m.  long,  average  breadth  6  m. ; 
pop.  6,890. 

OARMONA.  a  Bpai^ah  town,  pop.  in  1862, 
16,121, 18  m.  irom  Seville,  is  a  pkoe  of  much 
antiauity,  and  was  once  strongly  fortified.  It 
stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  old 
Moorish  walls,  has  venerable  churches,  a  uni- 
versity of  Baracenio  architecture,  several  manu- 
factories, and  an  annual  fair* 

0  AfCNAO,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  pop.  8,888.  Near  it  are 
more  than  6,000  granitio  obelisks  of  druidical 
origin,  which  stand  perpendicularly  in  11  rows 
parallel  to  the  coast. 

OARNATiq,  an  ancient  province  of  British 
India  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  are  ill  defined,  but  it  is  commonly  thought 
to  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  lat.  16**  N.,  and 
from  the  coast  line  to  an  average  of  about  80 
m.  inland.  The  province  is  separated  into  2 
parts  by  the  eastern  Ghauts,  wliich  run  par- 
allel with  the  coast^  and  which  cause  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  climate  between  the 
table-land  and  the  sea-board;  the  latter,  in  dry 
weather,  is  the  hottest  part  of  India,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  standing  at  180^  in  the 
shade.  The  rivers  of  the  Camatio  are  the  Pan- 
nair,  the  Palair,  the  Coleroon,  and  the  Yaigaru. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  Hindoos.  The  Car- 
natic  includes  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Pon- 
dicherry,  beside  the  importsnt  towns  of  Aroot 
Madura,  Ta^jore,  TricSiinopoly,  Kellore,  and 
Yellore.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  do- 
nunions  of  the  nabob  of  Aroot,  and  tiie  conten- 
tions arising  from  a  disputed  succession  first 
brought  the  French  and  Engliah  into  colMon, 
and  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  tiie  Camatic  un- 
der the  British  infiuence,  which  was  completely 
effected  in  1801,  when  the  reigning  nabob  Asnm 
ul  Omrah  transferred  it  to  the  Esst  India  com- 
pany on  condition  of  receiving  a  pension  equal  to 
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)  cf  the  revenue,  and  of  his  chief  offioisk  behg 
provided  for.  The  Csmatio  hss  ssooeof  tbe 
wealthy  *^rovinces  been  the  esnae  of  adles 
native  war&re  aqid  bloodshed,  by  which,  who- 
ever was  victor,  the  unhsppy  oilavstor  soM 
in  the  end;  as  each  successive  mler.  fediogb 
tenure  uncertain,  only  cared  to  nuke  nymt 
while  the  power  lasted,  an  example  wM  wa 
but  too  closely  imitated  by  his  anscnqnika 
ministers  and  officials.  The  Canslae  is  now  in- 
cluded within  the  administration  of  ^  prai- 
dency  of  Madras.  The  prindpsl  oooopitioD  of 
the  inhabitants  is  i^culture.  the  land  beast 
held  either  by  Brahmins  who  cultivate  it  by  hired 
labor,  or  by  the  fiurmer  hhnselt  Bioe  is  the 
chief  production,  of  which  2  orops  sre  taka 
off  the  same  ground  in  the  yesr,  if  the  fuMa 
of  irrigation  admit  it.  Cotton  is  grovn  in 
fiiVKNTaue  situations,  and  upon  the  hi^  land  la 
the  interior  of  the  province  millet,  sogv,  vi 
indigo  are  rsised. 

C ARNEADES,  a  Greek  phUosoper  of  the 
soeptio  school,  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
so-called  8d  academy,  bomat  Cyrene,  217fi.G^ 
died  at  the  age  of  85  or  IK).  Oftheinddaitiof 
his  life  veiy  Uttle  is  known,  but  of  his  briW 
qualities  as  a  philosopher  and  a  rhetorieiiB, 
there  is  abundant  testimoDy  in  the  works  of 
classic  authors.  In  Athens,  st  thst  time  the 
metropolis  of  art  and  sdenoe,  be  beeaise  i 
student  of  the  stoic  and  sceptio  doctrineii 
especially  those  of  Chrydppus,  of  whom  be 
afterwaid  became  tiie  most  formidsUd  op- 
ponent He  had  essentislly  a  critical  miin, 
powerM  in  analysis,  but  wesk  in  qro^NS^ 
While  Chrysippus  tau^^tthe  sbsolate  ideotit; 
of  human  reason  and  the  inteUectnal  pov« 
pervading  the  universe,  thus  constractiiig  ft 
philosophical  system  which  besrs  s  strong  r^ 
semblance  to  modem  psntheism,  Otmesdes 
hastened  to  destrov  all  illusions  on  t^^ 
human  nature  of  the  soul,  sudmsintain^the 
absolute  acatalepsy,  or  absolute  inoapabili^ » 
the  mind  to  comprehend  any  salject  beyond  itB 
own  human  sphere.  So  direct  was  his  anttg- 
onism  to  the  doctrines  of  Chrysippns,  that  i»B 
said  to  have  remarked:  ''WiUiontOhrTSppiu 
there  would  be  no  Camesdes."  Whether  itbe 
true  or  not,  that  whenever  he  ventured  into  ft 
philosophical  debate  with  Chiysippiia,  he tookft 
dose  of  hellebore  to  stimulate  his  mental  »»> 
ties,  his  eloquence  was  considered  so  in«"*55 
his  logic  so  forcible,  that  more  than  a  ceoteiT 
later  Cicero  said:  "Himlwouldnotcaietodjfti- 
lenge  in  debate,  but  would  rather  mp^^ 
and  implore  his  sUence."  Pierre  BajrkciBea 
Carneades  a  destroying  angel  in  phdosopHTj 
and  said  that  his  eloquence  melted  e^»7 
thing  like  wax.  One  &ct  is  rebted  shovii^ 
indeed,  that  in  some  instances  the  eloqoeoce » 
Carneades  was  dreaded  like  something  demoiu- 
acsL    Inl62B.C.,whenhehsdbeeB«entw 

» Rome  as  one  of  8  commissioneiB  o^  t^»\^*^ 
commonwealth,  he  undertook  to  give  the  iww"* 
bavbariansa  sam^eof  hisdialeotiopoverijij 
therefore^  one  day  made  a  speech  la  ft^"* 
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(osdoA,  and  the  next  day  one  in  oppodtioiL 
His  ammento  on  either  side  were  so  oonvino- 
ing,  and  seemingly  nnanswerable,  that  the  se- 
yere  Oslo  became  afraid  lest  the  public  mind 
BbooJd  be  cormpted  by  sneh  an  etMbition  of 
plausible  argoments  for  immorality  and  injus- 
tice as  well  as  for  morality  and  Justice.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  example, 
Cato  iosistod  upon  a  iq>eedy  settlement  of  the 
diplomatic  bosinese  for  which  Oarneades  had 
come  to  Bome.  In  his  blunt  rectitude,  Oato 
was  unable  to  comprehend  that  excessive  men- 
tal refinement  to  which  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  attained,  and  which  enabled  them  to  handle 
tiie  snblimest  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  so 
many  inteUeotnal  toys.  In  private  life  Oar- 
neades seems  to  have  been  very  respectable,  ac- 
oordingto  the  moral  standard  of  his  age.  The 
character  of  his  philosophy,  as  compflured  with 
the  abstract  meti^hysical  theories  of  his  adver- 
saries, would  eeem,  however,  to  point  to  more 
worldly  propensities.  That  he  was  an  active 
politieian,  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  a  dlptomatie  agent  of  a  country  in  which 
the  dosest  attention  to  public  affairs  was  the 
onlj  road  to  pablio  office.  He  enjoyed  life,  and 
detested  that  singnkr  sublimity  of  sentiment 
which  led  some  of  his  stoic  opponents  to  com- 
mit soioide  in  order  to  dissolve  their  individual 
souls  into  that  of  the  universe.  When  he  was 
told  that  the  stoic  Antipater  had  taken  poison, 
he  exclaimed:  ^Hashe,  indeed!  Why,  then, 
it  is  time  that  I  too  take-— "  His  friends  started 
beck,  but  Oarneades,  after  a  short  pause,  added, 
with  cheerful  smile;  '^  .  .  that  I,  too,  take  a 
good  glass  of  wine.^  Still  the  eigoymentof 
nfe  never  lessened  his  philosophical  aeal.  It  is 
stated  that  he  was  froquentiy  so  absorbed  in 
meditation  that  he  fbrgot  to  take  his  meals. 
He  was  not  an  author,  so  at  least  says  Plu- 
tarch, but  tranflmitted  his  doctrines  to  his  dis- 
dples  by  word  of  mouth,  like  Socrates.  It  is 
to  Clitomadins  of  Oarthage,  one  of  his  disciples, 
that  antiquity  owed  the  preservation  in  writing 
of  his  doctrines.— So  far  as  the' philosophy  of 
Oarneades  is  known  by  the  statement  of  Sextus 
Empiricus,  its  subsUttoe  may  be  condensed 
thns:  Every  perception  is  acertttn  change  or 
movement  in  a  sensible  being,  bringing  to  con- 
scioQsness  first  itself^  and  secondly  some  object 
wi^nt  In  respect  to  the  object,  the  percep- 
tion is  either  true  or  fUse;  in  respect  to 
the  one  who  peroeives^  eitker  probable  or  im- 
probable. There  exists  no  test  (oriterion)  to 
decide  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  a  perception, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  relation  which  the  per- 
o^tion  bears  to  the  object  by  which  it  is 
cansed.  There  is  no  objective  certainty,  or  a 
goarantythat  red  existing  things  are  essentially 
T^roduced  by  the  human  perception.  Hence 
DO  i^ictical  assertion,  whether  afiBrmative  or 
negative,  is  Justifiable.  Nay,  this  very  assertion 
that  there  is  no  certainty,  does  not  convey  any 
certainty.  But  whatever  the  relation  of  human 
perception  to  reality,  to  man  himself  the  mere 
probabiUty,  the  test  of  which,  lies  within  the 


limits  of  his  ndnd,  is  snffident  fbr  all  pnMeal 
purposes.  The  probability  of  a  perception 
stands  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  with 
which  it  oorre^nds  to  a  chain  of  other  per- 
ceptions previously  tested  and  sifted. — ^Thua 
much  may  be  deognated  as  the  affirmative  or 
dogmatics  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Oar- 
neades ;  the  practical  portion  was  his  critidsm 
of  the  then  existing  philosophical  systems.  The 
force  oi  these  criticisms,  which  was  estimated 
so  very- highly  by  his  contemporaries,  is  based 
merely  upon  the  suppodtion,  not  contested  at 
that  time^  that  the  affirmations  and  negations 
of  human  language  comprise  all  existing  possi- 
bilities, so  that  if  both  should  be  refute^  a  nan 
e»^  would  be  proven.  A  simple  "either— oj^ 
is  the  whole  working  capital  of  this  method  of 
reasoning,  which  constituted  the  glory  of  the 
sophists  of  old*  Thus,  for  instance,  Oarneades 
pretends  to  prove  the  non-existenoe  of  God  by 
the  following  strain  of  reasoning :  God  is  either 
a  rational  and  sensitive  being,  or  he  is  not  If 
he  is,  then  he  woidd  be  su^'ect  to  sensations 
agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  likes  and  dislikes ; 
but  if  so,  he  would  be  a  changeable  being,  and, 
as  such,  liable  to  destruction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  God  is  not  a  rational  and  sensitive  be- 
ing^ then  he  could  not  have  been  the  creator  of 
reason  and  sensation.  Again:  God  is  either 
finite  or  infinite^  If  the  latter,  then  he  would 
be  motionless,  and  therefore  inactive;  if  the 
former,  there  would  be  something  that  waa 
more  than  he,  because  Umiting  him.  Again: 
God  cannot  be  either  with  or  without  virtue. 
K  he  be  without  virtue,  he  would  be  wicked; 
but  if  he  had  virtue,  he  would  be  human,  be- 
cause virtue  has  existence  only  as  the  oppoe&te 
of  sin,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  property 
of  a  being  in  which  such  a  contrast  is  out  of  the 
question. — By  similar  arguments  Oarneades  gets 
rid  of  all  general  ideas  of  morality,  human 
rights,  duties,  &c.  But  when  he  seems  to  have 
destroyed  every  thing,  he  suddenly  turns  round, 
oonduding  that  all  these  arguments  proVe 
merdy  that  absolute  metaphysical  knowledge 
is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible— that  man 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  probabilities  and  ex- 
pediencies) which  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
his  well-being.  Thus,  after  all,  the  net  result 
of  his  scepticism,  which  in  his  time  terrified  so 
many  grave  phQoeophers,  is  but  a  snug  littie 
piece  of  practical  business  philosophy,  a  self- 
complacent  smile  at  the  fruitiess  efforts  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  solve  the  deep  enig- 
mas of  divinity  and  humanity,  or  persuading 
themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so 

OABNEIA  (Gr.  Kapp9ta\  a  national  festival 
of  the  ancient  Spartims,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
ApoUo,  and  in  the  Spartan  month  Oameios. 
The  festival  lasted  9  days^  during  which  the 
Spartuis  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  hos- 
tale  campaign. 

0 ABnEIIAN  (Lat  c(»niis^  flesh),  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  quartz  faniily  of  min- 
erals.   (See  Agatb.)    It  Is  found  resembling 
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flesh  in  its  colors,  whence  its  name.  By  ez- 
posareto  the  sun  and  baking,  the  colors  are 
deepened.  Together  with  a^^teeLoarnelians  are 
quarried  in  great  quantities  in  dinerent  parts  of 
Hindostan,  particolarly  in  the  region  or  Oam« 
bay,  whenoe  the  name  commooly  applied  to 
them  all  of  Oambay  stones.  They  are  also 
brought  to  the  lapidary  workshops  at  this 
place  from  differ^it  parts  of  Gazcoat,  to  be 
worked  up  into  round  and  fiat  necklaoea,  beads, 
braoelete,  armlets,  seals,  marbles,  chess  men, 
studs,  rings,  &a,  which  make  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  item  next  to  doth,  and  give 
employment  in  their  manufacture  to  nearly 
2f  000  people,  in  75  large  and  25  small  workshops. 
The  information  relating  to  the  quarrying  and 
working  the  stones  is  from  the  accounts  sent 
on  from  India  with  the  specimens  for  the  great 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851.  Between  the 
Bowa  Gore  and  Bowa  Abbas  hills,  on  the  plain, 
are  small  mound&  in  which  the  stones  are 
quarried  by  the  Bheels  of  the  district  They 
sink  shafts,  and  ezcayate  horizontal  galleries, 
working  underground  with  lamps.  The  stones, 
being  brought  to  the  surface  and  sorted,  are 
purchased  of  the  miners  in  the  village  of  But- 
tunpoor,  by  the  contractor  or  his  agents.  When 
a  considerable  quantily  is  collected,  a  trench  is 
dug  in  a  field  2  feet  in  depth  and  8  in  breadth. 
In  this  a  fire  is  made  with  the  dung  of  goats 
and  cows,  and  upon  it  earthen  pots  containing 
the  stones  are  placed  in  rows.  The  fire  is  kept 
up  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  when  the  chatties  are 
removed,  and  the  stones  piled  away.  These 
once  a  year  are  carted  to  Ifemodra,  then  sent 
down  the  river  in  canoes  to  Baroach,  and  thence 
in  boats  to  Oambay.  The  manufacture  of  beads 
from  the  rough  stone  is  thus  conducted:  The 
stones,  brought  to  a  convenient  size,  are  chip- 
ped into  a  rounded  form  upon  the  point  of  an 
iron,  standing  inclined  in  the  ground.  Another 
workman  then  takes  them,  and  fixing  a  number 
of  equal  size  in  wooden  or  bamboo  clamps, 
rubs  them  on  a  coarse,  hard  polishing  stone; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  another  man,  who 
secures  them  in  damps,  and  rubs  them  on  all 
their  ddes  against  a  ground  polidiing  board, 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  emery  and  lac 
The  final  polish  is  ^ven  by  putting  several 
hundreds  or  thousand  of  the  beieids  into  a  stout 
leathern  bag,  about  2  feet  long  and  10  or  12 
inches  in  diameter,  with  .some  emeiy  dust  and 
the  camelian  powder  obtained  in  boring  the 
holes  through  the  beads.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag  is  tied  up,  and  a  fiat  thong  is  bound  around 
its  centre.  Two  men  seated  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  room  then  roll  it  bade  and  forth  between 
them,  keeping  up  the  operation  from  10  to  15 
days,  the  bag  being  kept  moistened  with  water. 
When  the  beads  are  wdl  polished,  they  are 
passed  to  the  workmen  who  here  the  holes. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  tipped 
with  a  small  diamond,  the  work  being  kept  wet 
by  water  dripping  upon  it — Camelian  is  a 
common  mineral  in  many  localities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States;  but  inasmuch  as  the  working  of 


rough  stones  is  not  practised  in  thb  waskj, 
they  are  not  regardea  aa  of  any  value. 

OABKICOBAB,  the  northernmost  of  the 
Nicobar  islands^  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  It  is 
about  40  m.  in  droumference,  lev,  densdr 
wooded,  and  very  fertile.  A  settlement  tss 
formed  here  by  the  Danes  in  1760,  kt  was 
soon  abandoned,  on  aoooont  of  the  nDhedthi- 
ness  of  the  dimate. 

OABNIOLA  (Ger.  JBTrainX  a  duchy  of  Am- 
tria,  in  the  government  of  Laybadi,  kingdim  of 
Illyria,  between  lat  iS""  10'  and46'>  20^  N^  kng. 
W  50^  and  16"^  25'  £. ;  bounded  N.  by  Gfliio. 
thia,  K  by  Styria  and  Croatia,  S.  bj  Gratia 
and  the  district  called  Hunflarian  litto- 
rale  or  Etlstenland,  W.  by  ue  circle  of 
Goertz;  area,  8,845  aq.  m.;  pop.  605,886,tl)e 
bulk  of  whom  bdong  to  the  Slavio  lacea.  Itk 
a  mountainous  re^on,  traversed  by  braodMsof 
the  Oamiolan  Alns,  abounding  in  cunous  gnt- 
toes,  caverns,  ana  underground  pasagea,  isd 
presenting  many  Bnow-cim>ped  snmmitai  seroal 
of  which  are  about  10,000  feet  hig^  ItisiieH 
ther  so  well  watered  xKxr  so  fertile  as  tboDogfa- 
boring  districts  of  the  empire,  the  (nl j  riTer  of 
note  bdng  the  Kcdpa,  and  the  lakes  bdsg 
mostly  very  smalL  The  southern  part  prodixies 
fruits  and  a  fine  variety  of  fimc;  oeesaodalk- 
worms  are  eztensivdy  reared,  and  in  some  db- 
tricts,  wheaLbarley,  and  the  grape  are  largelj 
cultivated,  with  minerals,  Carxuda  is  ricblj 
gifted.  Its  £EanouB  quidcBBlver  mines  8t  I^ 
once  produced  upward  (tfl6,000owt  per  iuuuini, 
and  still  yidd  from  8,800  to  8,600  owt  Iron, 
lead,  coal,  marble,  olays,  and  predoos  sto&es 
are  also  found.  There  are  manumctores  of  iroo, 
steel,  fine  linen,  woollen,  flaund,  woisted  stock- 
ings, lace,  leather,  wooden  ware,  ^  The  ex- 
ports comprise  several  of  the  above  artides,  to- 
gether with  hats,  ffiaaB,  waz,  wine,  and  flour; 
and  the  imports,  salt,  oO,  coffee,  sugar,  tobsooo, 
doths,  cattle,  and  fruit  The  inhabitanU  an 
temperate  and  industrious.  The  Lntberan  n- 
formation  made  great  progress  here  at  first,  bot 
was  chedced  by  vigorous  efforte,  and  Bms^ 
Catholicism  is  now  ^e  predominant  religioo. 
— Oarniola  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  atffl 
early  period,  and  was  oooupied  by  a  Slavio  tnte 
in  the  6th  century.  It  was  Ghrisdanued  in^ 
8th  century,  became  a  margraviate  under  tbe 
successors  of  Charlemagne^  was  governed  v^ 
natdy  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  Oansm 
and  in  the  12th  century  was  erected  into  » 
duchy.  It  was  then  held  by  the  powerfw 
dukes  of  Tyrol  until  the  extinction  of  wji 
family  in  1885,  when  it  passed  into  the  to»^ 
of  the  counts  of  Goertz,  who  were  suooeeded  ij 
the  house  of  Austria  in  1866.  BythetpwtytJ 
Vienna  in  1809,  it  was  ceded  to  ftance,  wtt 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Dly?*»^?"„ 
restored  toAustria  in  1814.  OarnidahMwen 
divided  since  1849  into  10  distrida  W^ 
is  the  oapitafl,  and  the  Oamiolan  diet>  oonip«w 
of  82  members,  asaembles  there,         ,       . 

C  AENIVAL,  a  festival  obaerv^  nj  m^ 
Roman  Catholic  countries  inmediaWy  w 
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fore  the  comnwncftinent  of  Lent,  bat  celebrated 
with  more  parade  in  Borne  and  Yenioe  than  any 
other  cities.  Its  name  is  doubtless  derived  from 
the  Latin,  ea/nd  wiUy  fiarewell  to  meat,  as  from 
Ash  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  Lent,  a  strict  fiist 
is  observed  for  40  days.  Much  diispute  exists 
as  to  the  <Nrigin  of  this  festival,  but  it  has  prob- 
ably come  down  &om  the  Saturnalia  of  pagan 
Rome,  modified  by  the  early  Ohristians  mto  a 
feast  during  the  several  days  preceding  the 
great  fast  of  40  days,  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  institnted  by  Tdesphoms,  bishop  of 
Borne,  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century* 
The  carnival  has  been  observed  with  more  or 
leas  enthusiasm  during  the  course  of  centuries  in 
all  kingdoms  over  wmch  the  Roman  church  has 
held  principal  sway,  but  it  i^pears  to  be  most 
soited  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people,  being 
kept  up  by  them  with  undying  roirit  wlule  in 
other  lands  it  has  frequently  languishea  or  fallen 
into  utter  neglect  The  only  relic  of  it  remaining 
in  England,  or  ever  introduced  into  the  ^glish 
portions  of  North  America,  consists  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Bhrove  Tuesday.  In  Paris  the  car- 
nival takes  place  during  the  5  or  6  weeks  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by  the 
frequency  of  masked  and  £incy  balls  in  private 
societjr,  and  at  the  various  placee  of  public 
amosement;  sadh  balls,  to  which  the  public  is 
indiscriminately  admitted,  having  been  first  per- 
mitted by  the  re^t  duke  of  Orleans  in  1716. 
During  the  festivities,  masks  appear  in  the 
streets  only  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day preceding  Lent,  and  at  Mi-Oar^me  or  mid* 
lent  Thursday.  On  these  days  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  disguise,  many  of  them  masked,  and 
exhibiting  all  sorts  of  folly,  parade  the  streets, 
piincipally  the  northern  boulevards,  and  im- 
mense crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot,  assemble  to  witness  the  gayeties  of  the 
scene.  The  carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790, 
and  no  more  celebrated  until  the  appointment 
of  Naploeon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.  Its  res- 
toration was  a  cause  of  great  Joy  to  the  Faris- 
iaos,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could  exceed 
the  beauty  and  ri<umess  of  the  costumes  dis- 
played upon  this  annual  festival ;  but  it  has  now 
lost  many  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  com- 
paratively few.  After  parading  the  streets,  the 
masks  repair  for  the  ni^ht  to  the  various  masked 
balls  of  eveiT  description^  which  then  abound 
in  the  capital  The  pubbc  masked  balls  take 
place  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  carnival, 
being  given  at  almost  all  the  theatres ;  the  most 
select  b^ng  at  the  opera  houses,  where  they 
commence  at  midnight  and  are  kept  up  until 
^ybreak.  A  motiey  throng  of  jaded  maskers 
of  both  sexes  may  then  be  seen  for  an  hour  or 
tiro  about  the  Boulevards,  and  swarming  in  the 
cafes  to  breakfast  Oitizens  and  strangers  have 
^  privilege  of  going  to  these  balls  in  plain 
clothes  and  unmasked,  although  the  ladies  gen- 
^j  appear  with  masks  and  fancy  costumes. — 
The  procession  of  the  Imifgriu  (the  fat  ox)  has 
^or  ages  past  been  celebrated  at  Paris,  on  the 
Sonday  ud  Tuesday  before  Lent  when  the  gov- 
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ernment  nriie  oz,  preceded  by  music,  and  ac- 
companiea  by  a  numerous  train  of  butdiers  fian- 
tastically  dressed,  is  led  through  the  streets. 
The  ox  is  covered  with  tapestry,  and  his  head 
adorned  with  lanreL  Formerly  the  ox  bore  on 
his  back  a  child,  called  roi  des  bouehen  (king 
of  the  butchers),  decorated  with  a  blue  scar^ 
andholding  aso^tre  inthe  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other.  He  now  follows  the  ox  in  a  tri- 
mnphal  car^  but  without  his  sword  and  sceptre. 
— ^The  carmval  in  Italy  is  much  the  same  in  the 
different  cities  where  it  is  celebrated ;  that  of 
Venice  is  by  no  means  as  bi^ant  as  in  former 
days,  and  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe that  of  Rome.  It  extends  over  tiie  11 
days  which  immediately  precede  Ash  Wednes- 
day, thouffh  only  8  days  are  actually  given  up  to 
its  festivities,  the  2  Sundays  and  Friday  not  be- 
ing induded,  from  motives  of  religion.  The  fes- 
tivities are  held  in  the  Corso.  and  the  street  im- 
mediatelv  adjoining,  to  which  the  show  is  con- 
fined. The  Oorso  is  about  a  mile  long,  but  very 
narrow,  being  on  an  average  only  about  85  feet 
broad,  and  lined  by  lofty  houses,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  built  with  overhanging  balconies, 
with  especial  reference  to  this  spectacle ;  and 
where  permanent  balconies  are  wanting,  tempo- 
rary structures  of  wood  are  frequentiy  erected. 
Thus  persons  on  opposite  balconies  are  brought 
within  speaking  distance^  or  near  enouffh  to  ex- 
change bouquets  and  sugar-plums.  The  street 
beneatii  is  densely  filled  with  carriages  and  foot 
passengers,  and  iJl  are  brought  so  dose  together 
as  to  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  The  sport 
does  not  last  through  the  whole  of  each  day,  but 
only  from  about  2  o'clock  until  dark,  during  the 
short  days  of  February.  If  the  weather  is  fa- 
vorable, as  mudi  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  scene 
depends  upon  sunshine,  a  stranger  will  on  first 
b^olding  tiie  carnival  become  madly  exdted 
and  fuUy  enter  into  its  spirit  in  spite  of  himself, 
solemn  as  his  deportment  may  usually  be. 
The  dull  and  sombre  fh>nts  of  the  houses  seem 
suddenly  to  have  put  on  liveries  of  blooming  col- 
ors. Pieces  of  brilliant  cotton,  doth,  or  silk, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  hung  over  the  bd- 
conies,  while  innumerable  streamers  of  the 
same  hues  fiutter  in  the  breeze.  Far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  bdconies  are  crowded  with  in- 
numerable spectators,  many  of  them  beautiful 
and  gayly  dressed  women.  The  course  bdow  is 
thronged  with  2  rows  of  carriages,  moving  in 
opposite  directions  and  filled  with  gay  parties ; 
while  crowds  of  pedestrians  mingle  among  the 
vehides,  who,  clad  in  every  variety  of  costume 
that  ludicrous  fiancf  can  suggest,  and  masked, 
play  every  imaginable  prank  withiu  the  bounds 
of  decency.  A  dozen  masks  will  sometimes  gath- 
er together  on  the  back  of  a  carriage,  regardless 
of  the  occupants,  vociferating  in  a  leash  of  lan- 
guages, and  one  and  all  in  the  street  or  on  the 
bdconies  engage  with  heart  and  soul  in  pelt- 
ing others  far  and  near  with  fiowers,  bonbons, 
and  confetti.  For  some  time  before  the  oarni- 
vd  b^ns  fiowers  are  brought  into  Borne  in 
exhaustless  proftision,  and  exposed  for  sde  in 
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sndh  qoaati^  and  choice  88  to  meet  the  caliber 
of  every  parse;  ooetly  bouquets  of  hot-house 
flowers  being  ranged  side  bj  side  with  the  wild 
growth  of  the  Campagna.  The  bonbons  are 
not  so  abundant^  but  still  are  used  extensirely; 
while  the  confetti,  which  are  nothing  but  pellets 
of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  scattered  in 
myriads,  and  form  quite  a  serious  weapon  of  atp 
tack,  e^ecially  if  suddenly  dashed  into  the  face 
as  they  often  are  from  the  hand,  or  blown  out 
of  a  tin  tube.  The  coating  flies  off  these  con- 
fetti into  lime  dust,  with  which  persons  become 
so  covered  from  head  to  foot  as  to  resemble 
millers.  A  few  years  since,  a  young  Eng- 
lish nobleman^  noted  for  his  eccentricity  and 
senseless  prodigality  with  his  money,  was  in 
Bome  during  the  camivaL  Hiring  an  apartment 
on  the  Oorso,  he  literally  choked  it  with  bonbons 
and  confetti,  and  for  a  single  feat  filling  a  large 
ban^l  with  these  misdles,  aided  oy  his  servant, 
he  dragged  it  into  the  balcony,  tapped  it  upon 
the  balustrade,  and  watching  his  opportunity 
showered  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  into 
a  passing  carriage.  The  confectionery  and  lime 
pills  fell  with  such  force,  that  they  started  a 
panel  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  filled  it  com- 
pletely, beside  nearly  smothering  the  occupants, 
and  scaring  them  out  of  their  wits  by  the  unex- 
pected avalanche.  A  complaint  was  entered 
against  him,  and  his  fun  suddenly  stopped  by  a 
notice  from  the  police^  that  if  he  played  such 
antics  agiun,  he  would  oe  obliged  to  quit  Bome. 
Every  day  of  the  masquerade  the  Oorso  becomes 
more  crowded  and  more  animated,  till  on  the 
last  the  number  and  spirit  of  the  masks,  the  sldr- 
mishes  of  bonbons  and  lime  dust,  and  the  shouts 
and  enthusiasm  of  all,  surpass  description.  Of 
the  mass  which  elbow  one  another  through  the 
crowded  streets^  the  greater  part  are  in  their 
ordinary  garb,  though  disguises  are  common 
enough  not  to  attract  any  particular  notice. 
Among  the  most  usual  masks  are  punchinellos 
with  enormous  noses^  and  protuberant  backs 
and  stomachs ;  harlequins  in  particolored  vest- 
ments, with  daggers  of  lath ;  and  pantaloons 
indulging  their  usual  propensity  for  thieving  by 
snatching  bouquets  from  the  hands  of  those  in 
passing  carriages.  Quack  doctors  are  numerous, 
with  catalogues  of  nostrums  for  all  imaginable 
diseases,  and  lawyers  in  gowns  and  wigs  whose 
demeanor  Fortaa  could  scarce  excel.  Some  of 
the  masks  carrjr  an  inflated  bladder  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  with  which  they  deal  noisy  but 
harmless  blows.  Beside  the  carriages  such  as 
are  seen  every  day,  many  are  put  together  for 
the  occasion  merely,  and  consist  of  frame-work 
resting  upon  wheels,  and  made  to  assume  various 
shapes,  such  as  ships  or  moving  forests.  Old 
dwellers  in  Bome  compare  the  insignificance  of 
the  present  carnival  with  its  splendor  in  the 
pastj  and  tell  of  pageants  representing  eastern 
monarchs  followed  by  their  trains  of  African 
slaves;  cars  of  victory  with  laurel-crowned 
Osasars ;  Boman  processions  copied  from  those 
of  the  ancient  city;  the  triumph  of  Bacchus, 
surrounded  by  Bilenus  and  all  his  crew  of 


drunken  fanns  anddelirioasB8oeii8iia]fl,irbicIi 
used  to  parade  the  Ochtso. — ^Every  dav  of  the 
masquerade  there  Is  a  race  by  spirited  horsey 
but  without  riders.  About  6  o*dodL  prepan- 
tions  begin  for  the  running  of  these  aaimal& 
Mounted  dragoons  trot  up  and  down  the 
Oorso,  the  carriages  are  withdrawn  into  by- 
streets, and  pedestrians  alone  are  left  Meu- 
while  the  horses  which  are  to  ran  have  been 
brought  to  the  starting^^int  in  the  PiAzza  dd 
Popolo.  Each  one  is  held  by  his  ntx>m  ini 
showy  uniform,  and  they  are  kept  wiwin  boimds 
until  the  hour  for  starting  arrives,  by  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  Oorso.  So  impatient  iie 
the  animals,  however,  so  folly  excited  bj  the 
tumult  of  the  scene,  that  it  is  almost  impoeable 
to  prevent  tJiem  from  leaping  over  the  im 
and  da^ng  onward,  while  in  their  straggles 
they  do  fr^nentiy  get  their  fore  feet  over, 
dragging  their  grooms  after  them.  The  honeS) 
as  before  observed,  have  no  riders,  bat  an 
goaded  on  in  the  race  by  metal  baib  foil  of 
sharp  points,  which  are  fastened  to  their  trip- 
pings, and  at  every  motion  pierce  their  flesh; 
as  they  feel  these  irritants  th^  dash  madly 
forwara,  and  the  faster  they  ran  the  hkm 
cruelly  are  they  goaded.  Jhstances  hare  oo- 
curred  in  which  horses,  discovering  the  csosa 
of  theu:  torment,  have  stopped  short  ia  the 
race,  but  generally  as  soon  as  the  cable  is 
thrown  down  they  rush  with  fury  throng  the 
Oorso,  the  crowd  opening  to  give  them  a  pes- 
sage  and  closing  up  behind  them,  until  thejen 
stopped  by  a  piece  of  cloth  whidi  is  saroended 
across  the  street  near  the  Venetian  pAUoe,  at 
the  Bipresa  di  Barberi,  so  called  from  Barbair 
horses  being  the  original  racers.  AtthispoiAt 
the  judges  are  assembled  to  dedde  upon  the 
race.  Goethe,  who  visited  Bome  in  1788,  eajJ 
that  carriages  were  then  allowed  to  remaininthe 
Oorso,  and  their  presenoe  rendered  it  so  nairov 
that  horses  often  dashed  themselves  against  the 
wheels  and  were  instantiy  killed.— Speaking  of 
these  horses,  Madame  de  Stadl,  in  her '' Oonone, 
says :  "  They  arrive  with  neitherbridle  nor  sad- 
dle, tiieir  backs  only  covered  with  brilliantfltoffl, 
ana  conducted  by  gayly  dressed  grooms,  who 
manifest  the  most  impassioned  interest  in  their 
success.  They  phwe  the  steeds  behind  the 
barrier,  and  their  impatience  to  be  firee  » ex- 
cessive. This  ardor  of  the  horses,  the  ones  oi 
the  grooms,  make  at  the  instant  of  the  bamtf  9 
faU  a  real  dramatic  act  The  horses  dash  fcr^ 
ward,  the  grooms  cry  *Boom  I  room!'  with  a- 
describable  transport.  They  accompany  thor 
steeds  with  gesture  and  voice  as  long  tf  tMT 
can  see  them.  The  horses  are  as  jealjw  * 
each  other  as  the  men.  The  pavement  flafflo 
fire  beneath  their  hoofe,  their  manes  fJ^ 
upon  the  wind,  and  their  desire  to  gwi 


fire  beneath  their  hoofe,  their  manes  fwj^ 
upon  the  wind,  and  their  desire  to  ««f  ^P? 
prize,  tims  left  to  themselves,  is  so  «reat  tm 
some  on  arrival  at  the  goal  drop  dead  from.w* 


fury  of  tiie  race.  Oneisastomshedtoseetbew 
loose  horses  tiius  animated  by  personal  pssaonj 
They  reach  the  Venetian  palace,  and  Uw^wj* 
while  to  listen  to  the  exdamatioos  ot  uio 
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groomB  over  the  oonqneiniig  horses.  •    He  for 
vhom  the  first  prize  ha&  been  gained,  went 
down  on  his  knees  before  Ms  horse,  thanked 
■  him,  and  invoked  on  him  the  blessings  of  St. 
I  Anthony,  the  patron  of  animals.    It  is  general- 
ly at  the  dose  of  da/  that  the  races  are  conclud- 
j  ed,  and  then  begins  another  kind  of  amnsement 
less  picturesque  bnt  very  obstreperous.      The 
vindows  are  illomlnated.    The  guards  abandon 
their  post  to  min^e  themselyes  in  the  general 
mirth.    Each  one  then  produces  a  little  taper 
called  fHoeo^lOy  and  seeks  to  extinguish  those  of 
othen^  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  own, 
ill  the  while  repeating  changes  on  the  word 
*kiU^  with  ftTOAging  velocity.      Oha  laheUa 
primpma  iia  ammoMtata!      Che  U  ngnarg 
aibati  iia    ammauatol    (meaning  literally, 
'Kill  the  beautiful  princess!  kill  the  signor 
abb6l  *)  resounds  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other.    The  crowd  is  now  assured  of  safety, 
89  no  hones  or  carriages  are  allowed,  and  finally 
all  is  gi?en  up  to  dissonant  tumult.    Meanwhile 
night  advances,  the  noise  ceases  by  degrees, 
aotil  the  profdundest  dlence  succeeds,  and  of 
this  evening  there  renudns  only  the  idea  of  a 
confosed  draam  which  has  changed  every  one^s 
existence,  whidi  for  a  moment  has  caused  the 
people  to  forget  their  toils,  the  learned  their 
Etadiea,  and  the  nobles  their  idleness.'* 

CABNIVOB A  (Lat.  eofrnUy  flesh,  and  w>ro. 
to  eat),  an  order  of  mammals   which  feed 
Qpon  fle^,  as  distinguished  from  the  htrbioanik^ 
or  vegetable-feeders.    This  order  has  been  di- 
vided into  various  groups  by  diflUdrent  authors, 
Booie  including  in  it  the  ^iirapUra  and  imec- 
Umto^  and  others  limiting  it  to  the  follovnng  5 
ftmiliea^  which  agree  in  their  most  essential 
characters,  vixl :  urnda^  or  bears ;  muttelidaf^ 
or  weasels ;  eamidtg^  or  dogs ;  felida^  or  cats ; 
and  phocida^  or  seals;  the  bears  constitutmff 
the  plantigrades,  the  seals  the  pinnigradea,  and 
the  other  three  the  digitigrades,  according  as 
the  whole  foot  or  ozdy  the  toes  touch  the 
ground,  or  as  the  extremities  are  modified  into 
fin-like  paddles.     The/elida  are  the  most  truly 
carnivorous,  and  constitute  the  type  of  the  or- 
der ;  and  in  ttiem  the  large  canine  teeth,  sharp 
retractile  daws,,  great  strength  and  agility,  in- 
^cate  a  special  formation  for  the  pursuit  and 
deatmction  of  living  prey.    The  skeleton  exhib- 
its the  modifications  adapted  for  the  manner 
of  ^e,  in  ihe  shape  of  the  bones,  their  articula- 
tions and  propofrtions.    In  the  ftlidm  the  spine 
ia  fl^ble,  yet  strong,  with  a  large  development 
of  the  lumbar  portion ;  the  ribs  are  narrow  and 
^  Apart,  the  limbs  long  and  affording  the 
greatest  freedom  of  motion,    and   the  skull 
short  and  broad.    In  tiie  weasels,  the  spine  is 
lengthened  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of 
these  prowling  creatures.  In  the  bears,  the  foot 
la  wholly  pla^  on  the  ground,  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  adds  to 
the  firmness  and  strength  of  limb  required  in 
these  less  carnivorous  animals.    In  the  seals,  the 
posterior  limbs  are  extended  backward  into  2 
borizontal  fins,  tibe  anterior  also  serving  in  ad- 


dition for  a  limited  progresdon  on  land.  The 
oranium  is  remarkable  for  the  shortness  and 
strength  of  its  facial  or  tooth-bearing  portion, 
and  for  the  crests  and  large  fossie  for  the  ao- 
commodatton  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  masti- 
cation ;  in  the  cats,  the  tentorium  cerebelli  is 
bony,  evidently  to  protect  the  brain  during  the 
sudden  movements  of  leaping  upon  their  prey, 
and  the  whole  bony  structure  is  remarkably 
solid ;  the  lower  jaw  is  strong  and  short  in  pro- 
portion to  the  carnivorous  propensity  of  the 
genus.  The  vertebr®  of  the  ne^k  are  remark- 
able for  the  size  of  the  first  %\  the  dorsals 
and  the  number  of  ribs  vary  from  18  (the  most 
common)  to  10 ;  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  always 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  leaping  powers, 
vary  from  4  to  7 ;  the  sacrum  is  composed  of 
several  vertebras,  and  in  the  bears  is  remarka- 
bly  broad,  for  the  support  of  the  body  in  their 
frequently  erect  position ;  the  tail  is  the  longest 
in  the  most  active  species,  as  in  the  lion  and 
the  nanther.  The  shoulder  blade  is  flat  and 
broaa ;  the  clavicle,  when  not  entirely  wanting, 
is  quite  rudimentary ;  the  humerus  is  arched, 
short,  and  strong;  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
have  but  little  motion  on  each  other,  except  in 
the  «mc2cR,  and  the  ulna  is  generally  placed  be- 
hind the  radius,  both  of  them  in  the  seals  be- 
ing broad  and  flat:  the  metacarpus  is  much 
la^r  in  the  digitigrades  than  in  the  planti- 
griules.  Hie  retractile  daws  of  the  felvia  are 
described  under  the  artide  Oat,  in  which  fam- 
ily they  are  most  developed.  The  pdvis  is 
short,  and  its  bones  broad  and  flat ;  the  thigh- 
bone is  moderately  long,  and  directed  immedi- 
atdy  dovmward,  excent  in  the  seals,  in  which 
its  direction  is  outwarcL  The  bones  of  the  leg 
are  generally  separate ;  the  tarsus  consists  of 
the  usual  6  bones,  but  the  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis  is  quite  long  and  strong ;  the  inner  meter 
tarsal  bone  in  the  cats  and  dogs  is  merely 
rudimentary ;  in  the  weasels  the  inner  toe  is 
small,  in  the  cats  wanting,  and  in  the  planti- 
grades in  the  same  range  as  the  others ;  in  the 
plantigrade  foot  every  thins  is  arranged  for 
slow  and  steady  walking,  in  tne  digitigrade  for 
leaping  and  tearing,  and  in  the  pinnigrade  for 
swimming.  The  muscles  in  this  order,  especial- 
ly of  the  Jaws,  neck,  and  anterior  extremities, 
are  enormously  large  and  powerful.  In  the 
typical  camivora,  the  incisor  teeth  are  small, 
and  placed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  the  ca- 
nines situated  above,  at  the  Junction  of  the  in- 
termaxUlaries  with  the  superior  maxillaries,  are 
strong,  long,  and  cutting,  slightly  curved,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  tearing  their  prey ;  the 
cheek  teeth  have  cutting  edges,  the  lower  shut- 
ting within  the  upper  like  the  blades  of  scis- 
sors, and  are  provided  with  shaip  triangular 
processes;  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  short 
space,  and  their  action  is  rendered  more  effica- 
cious by  the  shortness  of  the  whole  law,  and  by 
the  simple,  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  Jaw ; 
in  the  seds,  the  canines  are  much  smaller,  but 
the  dieek  teeth  are  ftimished  with  numerous 
sharp  points  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  slip- 
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pery  and  scaly  fish  upon  which  they  feed ;  in 
the  bears,  the  Jaws  are  mnoh  longer,  and  the 
moliu^  are  flattened  and  tnbercnlar,  indicating 
the  far  less  carnivorons  propensities  of  this  £Eun- 
ily.  The  camiyora,  in  proportion  to  their  ap- 
proach to  the  typical  /etida^  whose  food,  when 
BWflJlowed,  is  so  like  their  own  tissues  that  it 
is  ready  for  speedy  asdmOation,  have  a  short 
intestinal  canal ;  in  the  lion  it  is  bnt  8  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  has  very  few  internal 
folds,  and  a  very  small  csBcnm,  while  in  man  it 
is  5  times  as  long,  in  the  horse  10  times,  in  the 
sheep  28  times ;  snch  is  the  relation  between 
the  organs,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth  indicates 
the  character  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  arma- 
ture of  the  feet,  the  mode  of  progression,  and 
very  nearly  the  habits  and  mode  of  lire  of 
an  animal.  The  lobes  of  the  liver  vary  in  num- 
ber from  4  in  the  badger  to  8  in  the  lynx,  with- 
out any  apparent  physiological  reason;  the 
hepatic  ducts  correspond  in  number  to  the  lobes, 
and  the  common  duct,  before  it  enters  the  in- 
testinal cavity,  frequently  receives  a  pancreatic 
duct;  the  gall-bladder  is  always  present,  and 
in  the  unidcB  is  of  great  size ;  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  do  not  dififer,  except  in  form,  from  these 
organs  in  other  mammals ;  the  chyle  is  so  noted 
for  its  opacity  and  whiteiiess,  that  the  discov- 
ery of  the  lacteals  was  made  in  these  animals 
long  before  they  were  seen  in  man.  The  car- 
nivora  belong  to  the  sub-class  gf/rencephaJa  of 
Owen,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
the  largest  developed  (except  in  man),  extend- 
ing over  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
olfactory  lobes ;  in  this  arrangement  they  are 
next  to  the  quaarwmana^  or  monkeys ;  the  hem- 
ispheres have  well-marked,  though  simple  con- 
volutions. The  organs  of  sense  are  well  devel- 
oped; in  the  diurnal  camivora,  the  pupil  is 
ro&nd ;  in  the  cats  it  is  elongated  vertically, 
and  in  a  very  bright  light  almost  linear,  but  it 
is  round  in  the  dark,  causing  the  brilliant  tape- 
turn  of  the  i>osterior  arch  of  the  dioroid  to  ap- 
pear like  a  ball  of  fire ;  the  large  size  of  the 
mastoid  process,  communicating  with  the  cav- 
ity of  the  tympanum,  indicates  consideriJ>le 
acuteness  of  &e  sense  of  hearing,  necessary  for 
animals  seeking  their  prey  during  the  stillness 
of  night ;  the  sense  of  smell,  especially  in  the 
canido^  is  very  acute,  and  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane is  extended  greatly  by  means  of  the  com- 
plicated convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones ; 
the  sense  of  taste  is  probi^ly  not  very  acute, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  cats  is  covered  in  its  mid- 
dle portion  with  homy  spines,  well  calculated 
to  tear  the  flesh  from  bones.  The  kidneys  in 
some  families,  as  in  the  bears  and  seals,  are 
much  subdivided,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes ; 
in  the  oats  the  divisions  are  hardly  perceptible. 
In  the  civets  and  allied  genera,  there  are  gland- 
ular folUdes,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous 
substance,  sometimes  exceedingly  fetid;  the 
glands  are  usually  situated  near  the  anus,  and 
the  excretory  ducts  open  between  the  rectum 
and  the  genital  organs.  The  testes  are  generally 
pendulous  and  external,  but  in  the  s^  they 


remain  permanently  within  the  abdomiDfil  m- 
ity ;  the  vesicvJm  seminales  do  not  exist,  bnl 
organs  resembling  the  prostate  and  Gowper's 
glands  are  generimy  found ;  in  almost  all  there 
is  a  bone  in  the  penis,  the  hyena  formiDgsD 
exception,  it  is  said ;  the  teats  are  abdominal, 
ranging  from  4  in  the  lioness  to  10  in  the  bitch; 
the  placenta  is  zonular,  surrounding  the  foetos.- 
The  geographical  distribution  of  the  carniyora 
is  very  extensive,  but  the  largest  and  mostd^ 
structive  species  are  confined  to  the  tropi(»  of 
the  old  world ;  the  tiger  is  limited  to  A^  tbe 
lion  to  Asia  and  Africa,  the  cougar  to  Ameiic&; 
the  largest  bears  frequent  the  arctic  regions, 
and  the  largest  seals  the  antarctic  waters.  The 
camivora  ndfil  an  important  purpose  in  ^ 
economy  of  nature,  by  keeping  in  check  the  in- 
crease of  the  herbivorous  animals,  whose  count- 
less numbers  would  otherwise  destroy  regetar 
tion,  and  thus  cause  their  own  and  a  genenl 
destruction.  Guvier  associated,  under  the  Dfime 
eamassiers^  the  cheiroptera,  insectivora,  cami- 
vora, and  marsupials;  excluding  l^e  latter, 
which  form  a  sub-claes  by  thenoelves,  inanj 
more  recent  authors  adopt  a  somewhat  similar 
classification.-  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  recent  "Es- 
say on  Classification,"  divides  mammals  into  8 
orders,  fnarsupialia,  herUtora.  sxidcamkm^ 
the  last  the  highest  in  the  scale.  Prof;  Owen 
divides  his  sub-class  ffyreneephdlamU)  tbe  8  pri- 
mary divisions  of  mutilata  (induding  the  ceta- 
ceans), ungidata  (pachyderms  and  rozmnants), 
and  unguiculata  (carnivora  and  the  monkeys); 
the  last  being  the  highest  in  development;  in 
the  UTiguiefiuata^  the  sense  of  touch  is  more 
highly  developed  through  the  greater  number 
and  mobility  of  the  di^ts,  and  the  smaller  ex- 
tent of  covering  with  homy  matter;  in  the  cw- 
nivora,  he  places  the  digitigrades  at  the  bead, 
then  the  plantigrades,  and  lastly,  the  pinw- 
grades ;  and  among  the  digitigrades  the  jdm 
are  placed  highest,  whose  retractile  daws  m 
long  and  narrow  hind  foot  make  tli«n  the  most 
perfect  and  typical  form  of  the  camivora. 

OARNOOHAN,  John  Mubbat,  an  AmOTittQ 
surgeon,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1817,  de- 
scended on  the  mother's  side  itom  Gen.  Putnam, 
celebrated  in  the  war  of  independence.  He  vjfl 
yet  a  boy  when  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgn, 
thecapitalof  hisfather'snativehmd.  Aftergiaa- 
uating  in  the  high  school  anduniveraty  of  tha 
city,  he  retumed  to  the  United  States,  anden- 
tered  the  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  Hev 
York,  as  a  student  of  medicine.  After  taking  1U3 
degree,  he  again  viated  Europe,  and  passed  sev- 
eral years  in  attendance  upon  the  clinical  IWJtnrea 
of  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  In  184i  M 
fixed  his  residence  in  New  York,  and  commenc- 
ed the  practice  of  the  profession,  in  which  n^ 
merous  brilliant  and  original  «3hievemente  M^ 
gained  for  him  an  honorable  name,  botn  » 
home  and  abroad.  In  1851  he  was  appom^ 
surgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York  state  emi- 
grant hospital,  a  station  he  still  holds.  /^/.^ 
he  successfully  treated  a  case  of  eUpM^^ 
Ardbum  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  i^ 
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the  same  year,  he  performed  the  operation  of 
amputating  the  entire  lower  jaw,  with  diaartio- 
nlation  of  both  condyles.  In  1854  he  ezaected 
the  entire  ulna,  saving  the  arm,  with  its  fonc- 
tionsanimpaired;  and  sabseqnently,  in  another 
case,  removed  the  entire  radins,'  with  equal 
sncoess.  In  1856  he  performed,  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  most  startling  and  original  oper- 
ations on  record,  in  exsecting,  for  neuralgia,  the 
entire  trunk  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  5th  pair 
of  nerves,  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  as 
far  as  the/arcmien  rotundum  at  the  base  of  the 
sknU.  Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  he  has  per- 
formed 4  times.  Since  1851,  Dr.  Gamochan 
has  been  professor  of  the  principles  and  oper- 
ations of  surgery  in  the  i^ew  York  meaical 
college,  and  has  published  hid  lectures  on  par- 
tial amputations  of  the  foot,  lithotomy,  and  litho- 
thrity,  and  also  a  "Treatise  on  Congenital  Dis- 
locations" (New  York,  I860):  " Contributiona 
to  Operative  Surgery ''  (Philadelphia);  and  has 
translated  Sedillot's  TraM  de  mSdecine  cpera^ 
Unre^  handoffety  et  appa/reiU^  and  Earl  Rokitan- 

intoEndish. 

OARSrOT,  Lazabx  Niooias  MABOTTiBrrB,  a 
iVench  statesman  and  tactician,  born  May  18, 
1753,  at  Nolay,  Burgundy,  died  Aug.  2. 1828, 
in  Magdeburg,  Prussia.  When  only  18  he  was 
made  a  2d  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  2  years  later 
be  was  1st  lieatenant ;  in  1788  captain,  in  which 
year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  atrial  navigation  and 
a  eulogy  of  Vauban,  which  brought  him  into 
controversy  with  Gren.  Montalembert,  who 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Basttle.  He  had  also  published  about  the  same 
time  an  Snai  ntr  li  maehineSy  in  which  he 
demonstrated  a  new  theorem  upon  loss  of  mo- 
tive power,  which  Arago  has  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  discoveries 
of  the  age.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  these 
stodiea  when  the  revolution  commenced.  He  did 
not  at  first  actively  participate  in  it,  although  he 
submitted  to  the  national  assemblv  a  memoir 
^th  a  view  to  a  restoration  of  the  finances.  In 
1791  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  legislative 
assembly  by  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais. 
He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  du- 
ties. As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary afifiura,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decree  ordering  a  large  addition  of 
forces  to  the  national  guard ;  and  it  was  in  ao- 
eordanoe  with  his  report  that,  for  want  of  mus- 
kets, the  new  guards  were  armed  with  pikes. 
The  efficacy  of  these  weapons  was  soon  tried 
on  Aug.  10,  1792,  in  the  assault  against  the 
Tuileries.  About  the  same  time  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  convention,  and  was  present  on 
the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. ;  his  vote  was  recorded 
in  these  words :  'Un  my  opinion,  both  Justice 
And  good  policy  require  the  death  of  Louis ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  never  a  duty  so  heavily 
weighed  on  my  heart  as  the  one  that  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  me.'*  He  was  neither  a  Girond- 
ist nor  a  Montagnard,  and  however  aggrieved  at 
the  fall  of  the  former  party,  he  did  not  hedtate  to 


side  with  the  men  to  whose  hands  the  destinies 
of  the  republic  were  henceforth  committed. 
In  Aug.  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  The  armies  were  disorganized 
and  unruly ;  there  were  no  funds,  no  provisions ; 
enemies  had  invaded  France  in  every  direction ; 
the  insurgent  Yendeans  were  successfol ;  the 
rebellious  city  of  IjTons  kept  at  bay  the  be- 
sieging army ;  and  Toulon  had  been  just  de- 
livered by  treason  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglj^hr 
Oarnot  went  boldly  to  work,  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that  his  fellow-citizens  declared  emphati- 
cally that  he  had  "organized  victory."  He 
proved  himself  to  he  not  only  a  s&lful  ad- 
ministrator, but  a  tactician  of  the  highest 
ability.  The  14  armies  created  by  the  rising 
en  nuuse  of  the  nation,  cooperated  under 
his  orders  in  the  execution  of  a  well-devised 
plan;  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
new  generals  able  to  understand  the  projects 
of  the  directing  mind,  and  defeats  were  soon 
succeeded  by  brilliant  victories.  Oarnot  some- 
times repaired  in  person  to  the  weakest  or 
most  exposed  point  to  watch  the  operations^ 
and  to  inspire  the  troops  with  his  ardor  and 
confidence.  Thus,  by  the  energy  and  wisdom 
of  his  measures,  as  well  as  by  ttie  influence  of 
his  example,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
W atignies,  which  forced  the  prince  of  Ooburg 
to  retreat.  Toulon  was  now  retaken  from  the 
English ;  the  Yendeans  were  defeated  and  al-  * 
most  destroyed,  and  the  Austrian  army  was 
expelled  from  France.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  Gamot  must  hear 
his  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  bloody 
measures  which  were  then  adopted ;  but  it  may 
be  said  in  his  exculpation  that,  being  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  performance  of  his  especial 
duties,  he  had  no  time  to  ^ve  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  around  mm.  He  left  the 
interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  atro- 
cities which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
the  committee.  Thus,  he  did  not  participate  in 
the  revolution  of  the  9thThermidor ;  but  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  energetically  defend- 
ed his  colleagues,  Oollot  d^Herbois,  Billaud- 
Yarennes,  and  Barere,  charged  with  being 
the  accomplices  of  the  man  in  whose  over- 
throw they  had  been  instmmentaL  Oarnot 
was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  was 
only  saved  by  Bourdon  de  POise  exclaiming : 
"  This  is  the  man  who  has  organized  victory." 
After  the  1st  Pridrial  (1795),  he  was  again 
threatened  with  impeachment,  but  was  protected 
by  the  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  which 
his  great  services  inspired.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  leave  the  committee  and  give  up  the 
management  of  war  affairs,  which  he  had  held 
for  nearly  2  years.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
directory,  he  was  elected  representative  by  14 
departments  at  once,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  500.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  5 
directors,  he  resumed  his  previous  office  and 
planned  the  admirable  campaign  of  1796,  the 
saocess  of  which  was  secorea  in  Italy  by  Bonar 
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parte.  Bat  the  directory  was  tlireatened  by 
factions,  and  especially  by  the  royalists;  8  of 
its  members  oondnded  that  the  only  means  of 
saying  the  republican  ffovermnent  was  a  eoup 
diktat ;  they  performed  it  on  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor,  and  almoogh  Oamot  was  fax  from  being  a 
royalist,  he  was  condenmed  to  transportation. 
He  avoided  the  sentence  by  concealing  himself 
for  a  while  in  Paris,  then  escaping  to  Switzerland, 
and  afterward  to  Germany,  where  he  wrote  a 
memoir  to  vindicate  his  conduct  After  the 
18th  Bmmaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  1800 ;  but  being 
unable  to  lu^e  with  the  new  master,  he  prompt* 
ly  resigned  In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the 
tribunate,  where  he  voted  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  consulate 
for  life,  and  espedally  the  empire.  The  speech 
he  delivered  on  this  last  occasion  breathed  the 
most  generous  spirit  of  independence,  and 
caused  a  great  sensation.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  tribunate  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  re- 
sumed his  scientific  pursuits.  But  in  Jan.  1814, 
when  disasters  were  coming  on  France  and  the 
emperor,  he  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  Na- 
poleon, proffering  his  services :  "  I  staid  away 
as  long  as  you  were  prosperous;  now  that  mis- 
fortune has  come,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  at 
your  disposal  what  little  ability  I  may  still  pos- 
sess.'' Napoleon  at  once  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  Antwerp.  For  years  the  su* 
preme  director  of  military  affairs,  he  had  gained 
no  advancement  in  the  army,  and  was  still 
merely  a  m%jor ;  Napoleon  had  to  promote  him 
to  the  rank  of  general,  passing  him  through  all 
the  intermediate  degrees  at  once.  He  glori- 
ously defended  Antwerp  until  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  April,  1814,  and  returned  to  the  capital, 
where  he  published  a  Memaire  au  roi^  full  of 
liberal  opinions  and  wise  advice.  On  Na- 
poleon's return  f^om  £lb%  he  appointed  Garnot 
minister  of  the  interior,  which  post  he  held 
for  8  months,  during  which  he  unwillingly 
received  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire, 
but  never  bore  it.  After  the  rout  of  Water- 
loo he  almost  alone  preserved  his  self-pos- 
session, and  suggested  energetic  measures 
which  were  not  adopted.  "  I  have  known  you 
too  late,"  said  Napoleon  on  his  departure.  A 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  his  hon- 
esty was  not  a  match  for  Fouch^'s  shrewdness. 
On  the  second  restoration  he  was  again  out- 
lawed, and  retired  to  Warsaw,  then  repaired  to 
Magdeburg,  where  he  died.  His  writings  are 
numerous;  beside  his  various  political  papers, 
he  has  left  disquisitions  of  j^t  interest  on 
several  points  of  science,  especifdly  on  fortifica- 
tion. A  full  and  excellent  olography  of  Garnot 
was  published  by  Arago  (Paris  1887). — ^La- 
ZAJBB  HippOLTTE,  aFrcuch  statesman,  the  second 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Omer,  April  6, 
1801.  He  was  of  liberal  opinions,  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  St  Simon,  and  wrote  the  Ea^pontion 
ghUrale  de  la  doctrine  Saint  SimonUmie^  the 
authorship  of  which  was,  with  his  consent,  as- 
cribed to  Bazard.    But  as  soon  as  St  Simonism 
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assumed  the  form  of  a  religious  creed,  Oanot 
parted  with  his  friends,  and  became  a  journalist, 
and  the  chief  editor  of  the  Bffow  enoyelopj^ 
He  was  also  intrusted  with  the  pnblintton  of 
Gr^ire's  and  Harare's  Mimoiret,  He  vaselect- 
ed  to  the  dbamber  of  deputies  in  1889,  andn- 
elected  in  1842  and  1846.  After  the  reTohitio& 
of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  minister  of  publio  iostno- 
tion  imtil  July  5,  and  improved,  as  such,  the 
condition  of  the  teachers,  rendered  the  nwDil 
schools  free,  and  established  free  leetares.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  the  constitasiit,  and 
March  10,  1850  to  the  l^ialative  assembly. 
After  the  emp  d'itat  of  Dec  1861,  he  left 
France ;  during  his  absence,  he  was  dectod 
a  member  of  the  corps  Ugiila^fi  butrefhsedto 
take  the  oath.  He  was  re-elected  in  1857,  bst 
again  refused  to  serve, 

OABNUNTUM,  an  ancient  Geltio  town  in 
the  N.  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  near 
where  Hainburg  now  stands.  It  was  an  im- 
portant military  pass  under  the  BonuuB,  who 
made  it  at  one  time  astation  for  their  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  raised  it  to  the  ^tion  of  amtmi- 
eipium  according  to  some  inscriptions,  of  a 
colony  according  to  others.  During  the  wan 
with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quad!  it  was  for  8 
years  the  reddenoe  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  whohere 
composed  a  part  of  Ms  "  Meditations.**  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  eentory, 
was  afterward  rebuilt,  became  once  more  a 
Roman  military  station,  and  was  finally  destroy- 
ed during  the  wars  with  the  Magyars  in  the 
middle  ages.    Its  remains  are  very  extcnsiTe. 

OARO,  Annibalr,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at 
Gitta  Nuova  in  1607,  died  in  1666.  In  1543  he 
entered  the  service  of  Pietro  Ludovioo  ra"'®^ 
who  2  years  later  was  made  doke  of  Panns,  and 
who  sent  him  severalUmes  on  misBiona  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  "When  the  dnke  was 
assassinated  at  Piaoenza,  Garo  fled  to  Ptf^ja, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  new  dnke, 
Ottavio  Famese.  He  then  became  ^'^ 
successively  to  the  2  brothers  •of  Ottavio,^ 
cardinals  Banuocio  and  Alessandro.  He  ai«l 
while  in  the  service  of  the  latter,  having  w^ 
his  secretary  for  18  years.  His  works  were  not 
printed  till  after  his  death,  some  of  them  as  Ute 
as  1688,  and  a  volume  of  his  letters,  edited  witu 
notes  by  Mazzuchelli,  in  1829.  .  ^ 

GAROL  (It.  earola,  a  song  of  joy),  origwaHj 
a  song  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  dmuangi 
but  which  in  England  serves  to  deagn&t^^ 
ballad  for  Ghristmaa.  .  . 

GAROLAN,  TuBLOTOH,  an  Irish  mnajl 
genius  born  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  tte 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  17^ 
Having  lost  his  enght  when  a  duld,  he  *todiett 
the  harp,  and  in  after  life  not  only  nuuntamefl 
himself  thereby,  but  even  became  funons. 

OAEOLINA,  NoBTH,  one  of  Uie  ordinal 
states  of  the  American  union,  situated  bjjw^ 
lat  83«  68'  and  86**  83'  N.,  and  Iom.  wJ^ 
and  84**  80'  W.,  having  an  extreme  length  « 
420  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  an  extreme  bW"' 
of  180  m.  from  N.  to  S. ;  area  about  46,000  sq. 
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m^  or  88^,000  aore&  It  is  botmded  K.  by 
Virginia,  on  the  line  of  86**  88',  W.  by  Ten- 
neflsee,  S.  by  Georgia^  South  Oarolina,  and 
the  AtlantaO)  and  £1  by  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  divided  into  88  oonntles,  as  follows:  Ala- 
manoe,  Alexander,  Anson,  Ashe,  Beaufort^ 
Bertie,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Bonoombe,  Burke, 
Cabarrus,  Caldwell,  Camden,  Carteret,  Cas- 
well, Catawba,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
Cleayeland,  (jolambns,  Craven,  Cumberland, 
Curritock,  Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  EdKOcombe, 
Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Gates,  Granville, 
Greene,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Hertford,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Lincoln,  McDowell,  Macon.  Madi- 
son, Martin,  Mecklenburff,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
Naah^  Kew  Hanovei^  IM  orthampton,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pasquotank,  Perqmmans,  Person,  Pitt, 
Polk,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rocking- 
ham, Rowan,  Rutherford.  Sampson,  Stanley, 
Stokes,  Surr^Tyrrel,  Umon,  Wake,  Warren, 
Washington,  Watauga,  Wayne,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
Yancey. — North  Carolina  has  no  very  populous 
town&  The  chief  seaport  and  largest  city  in  the 
state  is  Wilmington  (originally  called  liewton, 
but  changed  in  compliment  to  the  earl  of  Wil- 
mington), situated  in  New  Hanover  co.,  on  the 
£.  eade  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  85  m.  from 
the  Atkntio,  148  from  Raleigh;  pop.  in  1850. 
7,264^  probably  10,000  now.  It  is  a  place  oi 
considerable  business  activity.  Raleigh,  the  po- 
litical capital  of  the  state,  named  in  honor  of  Sur 
Walter  Raleigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  in 
Wake  CO.,  near  the  Neuse  river:  pop.  in 
1850,  4,518.  Newborn,  formerly  tne  capital 
of  the  state,  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  at  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  about 
100  m.  £.  S.  £.  from  Raleigh,  in  Crayon  co.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance ;  pop.  in 
1850,  4^681.  Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  and 
ancient  town,  situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  in  Cum- 
b^land  co.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh, 
and  is  an  active  business  place ;  pop.  in  1858, 
7,000.  Beaufort  is  aseaport  on  6ogue  sound,  in 
Carteret  co.,  168  m.  from  Raleigh,  has  a  spacious 
and  deep  harbor,  and  engages  in  the  coasting 
trade ;  pop.  in  1858, 2,000.  Charlotte  is  situated 
between  the  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks  in 
the  gold-mining  county  of  Mecklenburg ;  pop. 
in  1853,  2,500.  Edenton,  the  county  town 
of  Ghowan  co.,  at  the  head  of  Eden  bay, 
is  a  place  of  connderable  shipping;  pop. 
in  1850, 1,607.  Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of 
Pasquotank  co.,  is  on  ther  Pasquotank  river, 
20  m.  above  its  confluence  with  Albemarle 
fionnd,  and  215  m.  N.  E.  from  Raleigh,  and 
communicates  with  Hampton  roads  b^  means 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal :  pop.  m  1858, 
2,824.  Qreenville,  the  capital  of  Pitt  co.,  is 
a  thriving  place  of  1,150  inhabitants,  and  la 
situated  102  m.  E.  of  Raleigh.  Halifftz,  the 
capital  of  Halifax  co.,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Roanoke  river,  87  m. 
from  Raleigh,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 


in  cotton,  corn,  and  lumber.  Oxford,  the  capital 
of  Granville  co.,  86  m.  N.  of  Raldgh,  is  a  town 
of  considerable  business  activity ;  pop.  in  1858, 
2,500.  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  one  of  tne  oldest ; 
pop.  4000  to  5,000.  Aaheville,  in  Buncombe 
CO.,  is  the  principal  town  west  of  the  mountains ; 
pop.  in  1858, 1,000.  The  other  towns  worthy 
of  mention,  and  containing  populations  ranging 
from  500  to  1,500,  are  Elizabethtown,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bladen  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  99  m. 
from  Raleigh;  Greensborough,  in  Guilford  co., 
named  in  compliment  to  Gen.  Greene,  is  a  flour- 
ishing manufacturing  town ;  Linoolnton,  Lin- 
coln CO.,  contains  several  cotton  and  paper 
mills,  and  iron  works ;  Plymouth,  Washington 
CO.,  on  the  Roanoke,  has  a  large  business  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  building  of  coasting  ves- 
seb;  Smithville,  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  in 
Brunswick  co.,  has  a  good  narbor,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade;  Tarborough,  on 
the  Tar  river,  in  Edgecombe  co. ;  Washington, 
in  Beaufort  co.,  on  the  Tar  river,  near  its 
confluence  with  Pamlico  river,  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade  and  contains  the 
usual  county  buUdings,  and  8  churches. — 
The  population  of  Korth  Carolina,  according 
to  the  decennial  enumerations  from  1790  to 
1850  inclusive,  has  been  as  follows : 


CeiiM. 

WUiM. 

SUtm. 

FrMColoNd. 

TotelPopoliUioB. 

1790 

288,204 

100,572 

4,975 

898,751 

1800 

^7,764 
876,410 

188,296 

7,048 

478,108 

1810 

168,824 

10,266 

555,500 

1820 

419,200 

205,017 

14,612 

SJS! 

1880 

472,848 

245.601 

19,548 

T87,987 

1840 

484,870 

245,817 

92,782 

758,419 

1800 

658,028 

288,548 

27,468 

869,089 

The  federal  representative  population  (aU  free 
persons  and  }  of  the  slaves)  \b  758,619.  Of  the 
white  population  in  1850,  278,025  were  males, 
and  280,008  females ;  15,851  were  less  than  1 
year  of  age;  under  5  years,  85,652 ;  5  and  under 
10,  80,200;  10  and  under  15,  78,299;  15  and 
under  20,  61,955 ;  20  and  tmder  80,  95,648 ;  80 
and  under  40,  61,098 ;  40  and  under  50, 42,287 ; 
50  and  under  60,  27,899 ;  60  and  under  70, 15,- 
576 ;  70  and  under  80,  7,241 ;  80  and  under  90, 
2,190 ;  90  and  under  100, 851 ;  100  and  upward, 
61 ;  unknown,  126.  The  returns  show  889  as 
deaf  and  dumb;  879  as  blind;  467  insane,  and 
615  idiotic.  Born  in  the  state,  529,488 ;  in  other 
states  of  the  Union  20,784,  of  whom  10,888 
were  bom  in  Yirginia,  4,420  in  South  Carolina, 
and  2,087  in  Tennessee;  in  foreign  countries, 
2,565 ;  unknown,  196.  Of  the  slaves,  144,581 
were  males,  and  148,967  females,  and  164  were 
over  100  years  of  age.  There  are  28,808  slave- 
holders in  the  state,  of  whom  1,204  own  each 
1  slave ;  9,668  own  1  and  under  5 ;  8,129,  5  and 
under  10;  5,898, 10  and  under  20;  2,828,  20 
and  under  80 ;  485,  50  and  under  100 ;  76, 100 
and  under  200;  12,  200  and  under  800;  8,  800 
and  under  500.  The  number  of  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  white  and  free  colored  was  104,996 ; 
number  of  families^  105,451.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  state  during  the  year  1850  was 
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10,857;  births  for  the  same  period,  16,648; 
marriages,  6,275.  The  oocnpations  of  the  free 
male  popnlation  over  15  years  of  age  in  1850 
were :  commerce,  trade,  maimfaotiirea,  mechanic 
arts  and  mining,  20,618,  of  whom  12,444  were 
employed  in  manofactnring  establishments ; 
agricDlture,  81,982 ;  labor  not  agricnltaral,  28,- 
560;  sea  and  river  navigation,  1,659 ;  law,  med- 
icine, and  divinity,  2,268;  other  pnrsuits  re- 
quiring ednoation,  8)447;  government  civil 
service,  570 ;  domestic  servants,  46 ;  other  oc- 
cupations, 247 ;  total,  189,887.  There  were  1,981 
paupers  in  the  state,  who  were  supported  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $60,085.  The  number  of  persons 
convicted  of  crimes  of  various  grades  during 
the  year  1850,  was  684. — ^The  rivers  of  North 
Oarolina  are  numerous,  but  in  consequence  of 
shifting  sand-bars  at  their  mouths,  and  of  rapids 
in  their  descent  from  the  hilly  regions  to  the 
low  country,  they  are  not  generally  well  adapted 
to  purposes  of  navigation.  Gape  Fear  river,  the 
most  important  stream  lying  wholly  within  the 
state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  ot  the  Haw  and 
Deep  rivers,  wmch  nse  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  and  unite  in  the  8.  £.  comer  of 
Chatham  co.  The  Cape  Fear  follows  a  zigzag 
course,  the  general  direction  being  a  little  E.  of 
S.,  for  about  250  m.,  and  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  near  Cape  Fear.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water  up  to  Wil- 
miugton,  84  m.,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats 
to  Fayetteville,  120  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
Roanoke  has  its  source  in  the  S.  part  oi^Yirginia, 
where  it  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Dan 
and  Staunton  rivers,  passes  into  North  Carolina 
in  Warren  co.,  and  taking  a  serpentine  course 
with  a  general  S.  E.  direction,  empties  into 
Albemarle  sound.  It  is  150  m.  long,  navigable 
for  small  sea  vessels  for  80  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  for  steamboats  120  m.  to  Halifax.  By 
means  of  a  canal  round  the  faZis,  very  small 
Boats  are  able  to  ascend  to  the  Dan  and  Staun- 
ton. The  Neuse  river  rises  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  state,  takes  a  circuitous  course  in  a  general 
S.  E.  direction,  and  empties  into  Pamlico  sound. 
Commencing  a  short  distance  above  Newbem, 
it  gradually  spreads  out  into  a  lagoon  or  semi- 
circular bay.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  tip  to 
Waynesborough,  120  m.  from  the  sound.  The 
Tar  river  also  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
between  the  Neuse  and  Roanoke,  and  with  a 
course  generally  similar  to  those  rivers,  empties 
into  the  Pamlico  river  and  thence  into  Pamlico 
sound,  and  is  nav^ble  for  steamboats  to  Tar- 
borougib,  100  m.  The  Chowan  rises  in  Virginia^ 
and  with  a  course  a  little  E.  of  S.  empties 
into  Albermarle  sound.  It  is  navigable  for 
75  m.  Among  the  other  rivers  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba,  which 
rise  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  running 
S.  reach  the  Atlantic  through  South  Carolina. — 
North  Carolinahas  an  extensive  coast  line,  whichf 
commencing  at  Little  River  inlet,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  South  CaroUna,  runs  nearly  K  to  Cape 
Fear,  thence  N.  E.  to  Cape  Lookout,  thence  in  the 
same  general  direction  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and 


thence  N.  to  the  Virginia  line,  a  distance  of  i 
ly  .400  m.  About  midway  between  0^>e  Fear  and 
Cape  Hatteras  is  Cape  IxK>kout  Two  opeabays, 
Onslow  and  Raleiffh,  are  formed  by  these  capes. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  are  sandy, 
barren,  desert  islands,  ranging  frt)m-^m.  toS  m. 
in  width,  traversed  by  numerous  inletSi  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  not  navigable.    From 
these  islands  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea, 
which  render  the  navigation  of  thia  coast  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.   Cape  Hatteras  forms  tiie 
headland  of  the  dangerous  triangular  island 
beach  which  separates  Pamlico  sound  from  the 
ocean.    The  dangerous  navi^pttion  in  the  vi- 
cmity  of  Capes  Fear  and  Lookout  is  suffidently 
indicated  by  the  names  of  those  points.    A 
series  of  narrow,  shallow  lagoons,  Med  with 
constantly  changing  sand-bars,  extend  all  along 
the  coast  south  of  Cape  Lookout  between  the 
mainland  and  the  sand  islands:    In  the  N.  £. 
part  of  the  state,  above  Cape  Lookout,  are  2  ex- 
tensive sounds,  Pamlico  and  Alb^oarie,  and 
one  of  lesser  magnitudci  Currituck,  which  are 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the  isLanda  or  sand 
bank  before  referred  to.    Pamlioo  sound,  which 
is  the  most  S.,  extends  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  86  ul, 
and  is  from  10  to  20  m.  in  width,  with  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  and  terminates  westwardly  in  the 
wide  bays  of  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers^ 
There  are  a  number  of  shoals  within  this  sound. 
On  the  N.  it  connects  with  Albemarle  and 
Currituck  sounds,  and  on  the  S.  £.  with  Raleigh 
bay  by  Ooraooke  inlet,  the  only  navij^le  inlet 
N.  of  Cape  Lookout.    Albemarle  souiiid,  which 
is  60  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  15  broad,  ex- 
tends W.  into  mo  main  land,  and  is  not  oon> 
nected  with  the  ocean  except  through  Pandioo 
sound.    Its  waters  are  nearly  fredi  and  not 
affected  by  the  tides.    It  sends  off  a  number 
of  branches,  or  little  bays,  on  either  ade,  wbidi 
extend  from  10  to  15  m.  inland.    Ourritock 
sound  extends  N.  from  the  mouth  of  Albemarle 
some  50  m.,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  North 
Carolina  into  Virginia.    It  is  from  2  to  10  m. 
in  width,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  coastj  from 
which  it  is  cut  off,  like  Pamlico,  by  narrow 
sand  islands.    It  connects  with  the  ocean  only 
through  Pamlico  sound. — From  50  to  80  m. 
inland  from  the  seacoast,  and  indndiog  the 
turpentine  region,  the  country  is  level  and 
abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes;  the  stzeams 
are  sluggish  |tnd  muddy,  and  the  land  sandy 
and  barren,  except   along  the  banks  df  the 
streams,  wnere  it  is  very  fertile,  produdog 
good  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maise. 
The  Great  Dismal  swamp,  of  wMoh  an  account 
is  given  in  the  article  Boc^  extends  N.  from 
Albemarle  sound  into  Virginia;  area  15(),00O 
acres.    Between  Albemarle  and  ramlioo  strands 
is  Alligator  or  LitUe  Dismal  swamp,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  the  other.    Further  S.  are 
Catfish,  Green,  Gum,  and  other  swamps,  simi- 
lar in  character  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Within  these  swamps  are  a  number  of  small 
hikes.     It  is  estimated  that  the  swamps  of 
the   state  altogether   cover  8,000,000  acres. 
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Parts  of  the  Litde  Dismal  swamp  have  been 
drained  so  as  to  make  yaloable  nee  and  grain 
lands.    "  Of  this  swamp  land,"  says  De  Bow, 
^^a  eonsiderable  quantity  may  be  drained,  or 
reolaimed  by  embankment,  by  which  means  it 
wonld  beoome  fitted  for  the  production  not 
only  of  lice,  but  also  maize,  cotton,  and  to- 
baoco.*'    Advancing  fdrther  into  the  interior, 
the  aq>eot  of  the  country  is  quite  changed. 
**  At  a  distance  of  60  or  70  m.  from  the  coast," 
says  Williamson,  *'  the  land  begins  to  rise  into 
small  hiUa,  stones  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
the  streams  ripple  in  their  course.    As  we  ad- 
vance a  little  farther  westward,  we  find  all  the 
variety  of  hills  and  dales  that  may  consist  with 
a  fertile  country  fit  for  cultivation."    West  of 
the  pitch  pine  r^on,  where  we  reach  the 
hSlB  or  rapids  of  the  streams,  the  soil  improves, 
producing  wheat  rye,  barley,  oats,  flar.  &o.  < 
Stni  further  W.  bevond  the  Yadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba rivers  is  an  Jevated  region  forming  part 
of  the  great  table-land  of  the  United  States, 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  and  stiU  beyond  this  plateau  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  traverse  the  state  from  N.  £. 
to  8.  W.,  reaching  here  their  greatest  alti- 
tude.   The  mountainous  regions  of  the  state 
form  very  good  grazing  lands.    fSee  Appall- 
oHZAxr  Mountains  and  Black  Mountains.)— 
According  to  the  recent  survey  and  report  of 
ProfesMT  Emmons,  North  Carolina  is  geoiog^- 
cally  divided  into  8  nearly  parallel  belts  or  zones, 
the  first  or  eaatem  comprising  the  level  sandy 
ooontry  along  the  coast,  and  extending  back  to 
the  falls  of  Boanoke  at  Weldon,  and  to  the  first 
or  lowest  falls  of  all  the  other  rivers.    Beyond 
this  is  the  midland  zone,  bounded  W.  by  the 
line  which  skirts  the  outliers  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  8d  comprehends  the  western  and  mountam- 
oos  part  of  the  state.    The  systems  of  rocks 
found  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  recent  and 
tertiary,  cretaceous,  new  red  sandstone,  per- 
mian,  metamorphic,  and  igneous.  The  roola  of 
the  lower  belt  are  tertiary  or  cretaceous,  and 
contain  no  metaL^  except  the  earthy  ores  of 
iron  and  manganese.    The  metamorphic  rocks 
associated  with  granitic  occupy  the  midland 
counties  in  purt,  and  the  extreme  western  bor- 
der, and  contain  the  most  important  repositories 
of  the  ores.    The  granite  formations  compose  2 
continuous  belts,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a 
X£.  and  8.  W.  direction.  Raleigh  is  situated  on 
the  east^ly  belt,  which  is  from  20  to  25  m. 
wide.    The  granite  in  this  belt  is  generally  of  a 
lig^  gnj  color,  and  composed  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  ft  small  quantity  of  mica,  feldspar  pre- 
Tailing.    It  furnishes  very  good  building  stone, 
bot  no  metallic  veins.     The  western  belt,  on 
whidi  Salisbunr  is  located,  is  from  10  to  14  m. 
wide,  and  diners  from  tne  eastern  by  horn- 
blende taking  the  place  of  mica.    The  rock  is 
^oentiy  soft  and  entuely  decomposed,  but 
liortions  of  it  contain  good  building  material, 
'tid  unfike  the  eastern  belt  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous metallic  veins  and  trap  dikes.    A  num- 
^^oigMnmoRf  some  of  whidi  produce  copper, 


also  are  situated  on  this  belt.  Bnhrstone  of 
good  quality  abounds  in  the  midland  counties, 
particularly  in  Montgomery.  Agalmatolite, 
known  as  the  figure  stone  of  the  Chinese,  is 
found  on  Deep  river,  also  near  Troy,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  and  in  some  other  places.  Gold 
is  extensively  distributed  through  the  hilly 
and  mountaiuons  portions  of  the  state,  and  be- 
longs chiefly  to  4  different  geological  positions, 
vis. :  loose  quarts  grits  beneath  the  surface  soil; 
stratified  layers  contemporaneous  with  the 
rock ;  in  connection  with  seams  and  joints  of 
the  rocks;  and  in  regular  veins,  associated  with 
quarts  and  the  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper. 
The  gold-mining  business  has  been  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  state  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  or  more,  the  regular  veins 
proving  the  most  productive  and  permanent, 
of  which  the  most  celebriUied  are  those  of  the 
Gold  Hill  mines  in  Rowan  co.,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1842,  since  which  time  to  1856  they 
have  produced  about  $2,000,000  worth.  (See 
Gold.)  There  are  other  regular  veins,  which 
have  been  worked  sometimes  with  great  suc- 
cess, in  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  Stanley,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Mecklenburg  cos.  Irregular  veins 
and  suifaoe  gold  are  also  found  in  the  same 
counties  to  some  extent,  and  in  Catawba,  Ran- 
dolph, Union,  and  Franklin  cos.  Many  remark* 
able  specimens  were  found  in  the  vidnity  of 
the  Redd  mine  in  Cabarrus  co.  long  before  the 
vein  was  opened,  one  weighing  28  lbs.  as  long 
ago  as  1808.  Many  of  the  mines  which  had 
once  proved  productive  have  since  been  aban- 
donea.  The  most  important  mineral  produc- 
tions of  the  state  are  iron  and  coal,  which  are 
found  in  great  abundance  on  the  Deep  and  Dan 
rivers.  The  iron  ores  of  the  state  embrace  the 
hematites,  and  the  specular  and  magnetic  ores. 
They  arcL^however,  nowhere  worked  to  great 
extent.  The  coal  measures  of  Deep  river,  in 
Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  are  traced  to  a  length 
of  about  80  m.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous,  of  good  quality.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive beds  of  semi-bituminous  coal  on  the  Dan 
river,  in  Rockingham  and  Stokes  cos.  Graphite 
is  found  in  Wake  co.  A  belt  of  beautifol  por- 
phvry  extends  T  or  8  miles  N.  £.  from  Jones 
Falls.  Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  it,  the  most  persistent  and  hope- 
ful being  at  the  North  Carolina  copper  mine  in 
Guilford  co.,  which  yields  pyritous  copper.  The 
Washington  silver  mine,  Davidson  co.,  has  been 
worked  for  a  number  of  years.  It  produces 
ores  of  a  variety  of  metals,  but  they  are  difficult 
to  treat  metallnrgically,  and  have  not  proved 
sufSdentiy  rich  to  be  remunerative.  Steatite,  or 
soap-stone,  is  common  in  several  of  the  midland 
counties. — ^The  forest  trees  of  the  upland  are 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  lime ;  in  the  low 
country,  pine,  and  in  the  swamps,  cedar,  cy- 
press, maple,  oak,  poplar,  with  an  undergrowth 
of  vines.  Among  the  firuits  are  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  strawber- 
rieSri-^AmoDgtiie  curiosities  of  the  state  are  the 
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Black  and  other  momitainfl,  elsewhere  noticed ; 
the  Swannanoa  gap,  a  deep  pass  in  the  moon- 
taioB  between  Morgantown  and  AsheviUe;  the 
Catawba  Fails  near  bj;  the  warm  rorings  of 
Buncombe  co.,  Painted  rock,  and  a  oniioDS  rock 
called  *^the  Chimneys,"  in  the  same  vicinity; 
the  Gingercake  rock  in  Borke  co..  a  curious 
pile  of  atone  on  a  rocky  ^ninence,  m  the  form 
of  an  inverted  pyramid,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  a  ravine  from  800  to  1,200  feet  deep. 
The  mountainous  regions  of  North  Carolina, 
abound  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery. — 
The  climate  of  the  state  is  as  varied  as  its 
surface  and  products.  In  the  low  country 
the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid,  and  in  the 
mountainous  r^on  it  is  cool  and  dry.  In  the 
interior  it  partakes  somewhat  of  each  extreme, 
according  to  locality.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Baleigh  for  the  year  is  60^. — It  will  be  seen 

S  statistics  noticed  elsewhere  that  the  people 
North  Carolina  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agri- 
cultural Dursuits,  though  commerce,  manu&c- 
tnres,  and  mining  are  carried  on  to  some  ex* 
tent  The  most  important  branch  of  manufso- 
turing  is  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is 
produced  by  distillation  from  crude  turpentine, 
or  the  sap  of  the  pine  tree,  the  pinui  pakistris^ 
a  loDg-leaved  pine  yielding  the  sap  more  freely 
than  any  other  varied  of  tiie  pine  feunily. 
There  is  an  immense  extent  of  territory  in 
North  Carolina  covered  by  this  species  of  pine, 
extending  from  a  point  near  the  Ime  of  Vir- 
ginia across  the  entire  state,  and  indeed  beyond 
the  state  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  vanning  in 
width  from  80  to  80  m.  Thisbeltof  Undissitn- 
ated  between  the  swampy  country  along  the 
coast  and  the  hilly  re^on  of  the  interior,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  level,  sandy  barren,  so  unpro- 
ductive tliat  few  of  the  proprietors  grow  as 
much  grain  as  they  require  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. Occasionally,  however,  the  ground 
is  undulating,  and  in  some  places  low  and  wet, 
where  a  mixture  of  dedduous  trees  and  occa- 
sional veins  of  day  are  found.  Although  tibe 
*^piny  woods,"  as  the  natives  call  the  turpen- 
tine forests,  have  been  settled  by  Anglo-Saxons 
about  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  roads  are  very  poor,  being  the 
merest  openings  through  the  woods,  and  gene- 
rally without  bridges  across  the  streams.  The 
pine  trees  whidi  cover  this  tract  are  from  8  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  with  straight  trunks 
which  run  up  25  to  80  feet  without  a  limb,  at 
which  height  theur  evergreen  foliage  forms  a 
canopy  so  dense  as  to  nearly  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  sky.  The  turpentine  is  procured  by  cut- 
ting boxes  or  pockets  in  the  trees  near  the 
ground,  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  axe  made 
for  the  purpose.  These  boxes  hold  from  1  to  8 
pints,  and  are  formed  by  giving  the  axe  a  down^ 
ward  stroke,  the  lower  Up  of  the  box  being 
horizontal,  and  the  upper  arched,  while  the  bot- 
tom is  from  8  to  4  inches  below  the  lower  lip. 
i*rom  1  to  8  boxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.  The  sap  runs  only  in  warm 
weather.    The  boxes  are  cut  fhun  November  to 


March,  one  man  catting  from  60  to  100  per 
day.  The  sap  begins  to  flow  freely  about  ik 
middle  of  March,  and  is  collected  from  the 
boxes  by  means  of  a  peculiar  ladle,  aod  deposii- 
ed  in  barrels.  The  sap  soon  coDgeab  bo  aspar 
tiallv  to  close  the  ceUular  tissues  of  the  wood, 
so  that  in  order  to  renew  the  flow,  new  or- 
&ce  must  be  exposed  once  in  8  or  10  dajs, 
which  is  done  by  taking  off  a  tlun  shaving  from 
above  the  box.  This  hacking  prooesB  is  canied 
on  from  year  to  year,  until  in  some  of  the  older 
pineries  the  axe  marks  are  extended  so  hi^ap 
the  trunks  that  ladders  are  used  in  thetirtber 
scarifications.  When  the  trees  are  so  eitifi- 
sively  hacked,  a  large  proportion  of  the  op 
congeals  before  reaching  the  boxes  aod  adhere 
to  the  trees.  This  gnm  is  ocossion&Qy  scr^ 
off  and  put  into  barrels,  and  is  known  ia  tbe 
market  as  **  scraps"  being  of  an  inferior  qmiitj, 
and  worth  only  half  as  much  as  that  taken  frooi 
the  boxes,  which  is  called  <'dip."  Cooader- 
able  quantities  of  crade  turpootme  are  shipped 
to  the  N.  and  distilled;  but  the  principelpio- 
portion  is  distilled  in  the  state,  the  ^er 
proprietors  of  turpentine  forests  naving  sdi 
of  their  own,  to  whom  the  smaller  ones  sdl 
theur  product  in  its  crude  state.  The  stills 
used  are  not  essentially  different  from  the 
ardent  spirit  stilla  in  ccHnmon  nse^  hate  a 
capacity  of  from  5  to  20  bbls.,  and  ran  throogb 
a  batches  a  day;  i.  0.  a  20  bbl  still  m 
40  bbls.  of  sap,  producing  aboat  6  bbk  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  28  bbls.  of  ro^ 
When  the  spirits  of  turpentine  are  drawn  oQ, 
the  residuum,  which  has  tiie  appearance  of  dir^ 
molasses,  forms  the  rodn  of  commeroe,  an  &^ 
tide  not  in  su£Bcient  demand  to  bear  bag 
land  transportation ;  so  that,  with  the  exc^ti^ 
of  those  distilleriea  near  nulroads  or  naTigabie 
streams,  the  rosin  runs  to  waste,  and  remai^m 
congealed  pools  of  thousands  of  barrel^  where 
"  its  appearance,"  saya  Ohnsted,  "ia  veiybeifr 
tiful,  firm,  and  glare,  varying  in  color,  and 
^iateninglike  polished  porphyry."  When  the 
rosin  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  drawn  off  into  rats  (^ 
water  by  which  the  chips  and  rubbish  containefl 
in  the  crude  turpentine  are  separatod  from  tA« 
rosin,  which  is  barrelled  for  maAet  Turpen- 
tme  will  not  pay  for  wagon  transportation  mow 
than  80  miles.  The  turpentine  lao^  «« 
valued  at  from  $2  to  $20  per  acre,  and  from 
500  to  1,000  trees  grow  upon  an  acre^na"*- 

ing,  on  an  average,  2,000  boxes,  •niP'^*f°5 
from  12  to  16  bbls.  of  turpentine, «  2  hWs^ 

spirits  and  8  of  rosin.  A  turpentine  »««, 
with  ordinary  treatment,  wifl  last  W  y^' 
the  trees  are  then  felled,  cut  up,  androas^ 
or  charred,  in  kihis,  producing  tar,  of  vw^ 
mtch  is  a  ooncentrat4on  obtained  by  wm 
The  long-leaved  pine  is  of  slow  fo^  "f 
rings  on  a  stump  of  this  variety,  7  inches  w  <^ 
ameter,  indicating  an  age  of  86  years.  J^i^ 
the  removal  of  these  trees,  a  second  groww« 
bastard  pme  starts  up  n^idly  in  its  place^  wit » 
of  little  or  no  value  dther  for  tnipentow  w 
timber.    The  labor  in  the  torpenlme  &»8ts  is 
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dlefLj  performed  by  alaTeSy  wboee  wages, 
when  hired,  are  aboat  $120  per  annum,  with 
board  and  dothing.  The  torpentine  boaineflB 
is  regarded  as  fkyorable  to  health  and  longeyitj, 
and,  aceording  to  De  Bow,  is  generally  yery 
profitable  to  the  proprietors.  Exact  statistics 
of  the  prodace  of  the  turpentine  forests  are  not 
attainable.  De  Bow,  in  his  ^*  Resonroes  of  the 
Soath,**  estimates  the  annnal  product  of  North 
Carolina  at  800,000  bbk.,  of  which  about  200,000 
are  shipped  to  northern  ports  in  a  crude  condi- 
tion, and  the  remainder  distilled  in  the  state. 
The  estimated  yalne  to  the  makers  is  fh>m 
$1,700,000  to  $2,000,000.  From  4^000  to  6,000 
laborers  are  engaged  in  the  business,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  8  times  as  many  more  are  mainly 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  turpen- 
tine. There  are  about  160  stills  in  the  state, 
ooethig^  on  an  average,  $1,600  each,  and  showing 
an  expenditure  of  1^26,000  in  preparations  for 
the  distilling  business.  The  census  of  1860  re- 
tums  20,996,988  acres  of  farming  lands  in  the 
state,  of  which  6,468,976  acres  were  improyed, 
andl5,643,0O8  unimproyed.  There  were  66,968 
fanna  and  plantations  in  the  state,  ayeraging 
869  acres  each;  aggregate  cash  yalue  $67,- 
891,766;  yalue  of  fiurming  implements  and 
machinery,  $8,981,682;  average  value  of 
farms,  $1,192;  average  value  of  farming  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $69.  The  aver- 
age productiveness  of  the  state  per  acre  is : 
▼heat,  7  bushels;  rye,  16;  maize,  17 ;  oats,  10; 
potatoes,  66.  Ootton  plantations  producing 
6  bales  and  upward,  2,827;  rice  plantations 
prodncing  20,000  lbs.  and  upward,  26.  The 
cotton  fields  are  principally  m  Anson,  Rich- 
mond, and  other  counties  along  the  southern 
border.  The  rice  plantations  are  mainly  on 
Gape  Fear  and  Chowan  rivers,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Roanoke.  The  fiurms  of  the  state  in 
1850  were  stocked  with  148,698  horses, 
25,259  asses  and  mules,  221,799  milch  cows, 
87,809  working  oxen,  484,402  other  cattle. 
595,249  sheep,  and  1,812,818  swine;  total 
value  of  live  stock,  $17,717,647;  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered,  $6,767,866.  The  wheat  pro- 
duct was 2,180,102  bushels;  rye,  229,668  bush.;, 
oata,  4,062,078 ;    maize,    27,941,061 ;    sweet 

Coes,  6,096,700;  Irish  potatoes.  620,818; 
y,  2,786;  buckwheat,  16,704;  hay,  146,- 
658  tons ;  hope,  9,246  lbs. ;  clover  seed,  676 
boflb.;  other  grass  seeds,  1,276  bush.;  butter, 
4,1^)290 Iba;  cheese,  96,921  lbs.;  peas  and 
beans,  1,684,262  bush. ;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  $89,462;  orchard  products,  $84,848; 
honey  and  bees-wax,  612,289  lbs. ;  home- 
made manuftetures,  $2,086,622 ;  flaxseed,  88,- 
196  bosh.;  flax,  698,796  lbs.;  hemp,  89  tons; 
maple  sugar,  27,982  lbs. ;  molasses,  704  gallons ; 
ginned  cotton,  64,646  bales  of  400  lbs.  each ; 
rice,  6,466,868  Iba ;  tobacco,  11,984,786  lbs.; 
wool,  970,788  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons,  229  lbs. ; 
vioe,  11,068  gallons ;  value  of  household  goods 
(1840X  $1,418,242.  The  census  report  retuma 
9,604  mannllaoturing  and  mining  establishments, 
employing  a  oi^ital  of  $7,262,226,  using  raw 


material  valued  at  $4,806,466,  and  employing 
12,444  operatives  (10,698  males  and  1,761  fe- 
males), whose  annual  wages  were  $1,796,748. 
The  annual  product  of  these  establishments  was 
$9,111,246,  yielding  84.60  per  cent  profit 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  were 
28  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $1,068,800, 
using  18,617  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $681,- 
90S,  employing  1,619  operatives  (442  males,  at 
$11  66  per  month,  ana  1,177  females,  at  $6,18 
per  month),  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 
$881,842;  1  woollen  manufactory,  capital 
$18,000,  using  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 
$18,960,  employing  80  operatives,  and  produce 
ing  annually  $^8,760;  estabUshments  for  iron 
castings  6,  capital  $11,600,  value  raw  material 
$8,841,  hands  16,  product  $12,867;  wrouffht 
iron  establishments  80,  capital  $170,609,  vafne 
of  raw  material  $60,089,  hands  employed 
280,  product  $881,914;  whiskey  distilleries  and 
breweries  47,  capital  $21,980.  com  consumed 
64,660  bushels,  rye  4,700,  hands  employed 
72,  whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  168,080 
gallons ;  fisheries  76,  capital  $286,116,  hands 
2,267,  product  $260,026.  The  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1867,  were  $414,206,  of 
which  $889,692  wasin  American,  and  $24,614  hi 
foreign  veaseLa.  Imports  for  the  same  year, 
$281,494^  of  which  $206,747  was  in  American, 
and  $24,748  in  foreign  vessels.  The  tonnage 
cleared  in  the  same  year  was  88,087  tons,  of 
which  84,401  tons  were  in  American  bottoms. 
Number  of  vessels  cleared,  210,  of  which  192 
were  American.  Tonnage  entered,  20,218,  of 
which  18,866  tons  were  in  American  vessels; 
number  of  vessels  entered  124,  of  which  118  were 
American.  Twenty-one  vessels  were  built  in 
the  state  in  1867,  of  which  19  were  schooners 
and  2  sloqM.  the  total  tonnage  of  which  was 
1,878.74.— The  census  of  1860  reports  4  public 
libraries  in  the  state  with  2,600  vols.,  and  1 
school  library  with  1,600  vols.,  also  61  news- 
papers, of  which  8  were  miscellaneous,  2 
neutral,  86  political,  and  6  religious;  6  axe 
published  tri-weekly,  40  weekly,  and  6  semi- 
monthly; aggregate  circulation,  86,889;  an- 
nual number  of  copies  issued  2,020,664.  There 
are  4  colleges  in  the  state,  viz.,  the  uni- 
versity of  K.  0.  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  oldest  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  K.  0. ;  Davidson  college 
(Presbyterian)  in  Mecklenburg  co..  Wake  Forest 
(BaptisQ  in  Wake  co.,  and  Normal  college 
(Methocust)  in  Randolph  co.  The  univeruty 
has  an  attendance  of  about  400  students,  and 
the  others  an  average  of  about  100  each.  The 
university,  which  is  under  the  control  of  trus- 
tees appointed  by  the  state,  is  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  $160,000,  and  Davidson  college  about 
$800,000.  The  oensoa  for  1860  returns  272 
academiesand  privatesohools,  with  408  teachers. 
7,822  pupihL  $16,987  endowment,  total  annual 
income  $187,648 ;  2,667  public  schools,  with 
8,780  teachers  and  104,096  pupils.  The  an- 
nuid  income  of  the  publio  schools  is  report- 
ed at  $168,664,  of  which  $1,686  is  ftom  en- 
dowment, $42,986  fhnn  taxation,  $97,887  fhrni 
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pablio  iimdfl)  and  $16,716  from  other  soaroea. 
There  weiia^l5,454  white  persons  in  the  state 
between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  so  that  less 
than  %  the  children  of  the  state  attended  school ; 
80,428  free  adnlts  cannot  read  and  write,  of 
whom  26,239  are  white  males,  47,827  females, 
8,099  free  colored  males.  8,758  females,  and  840 
of  foreign  birth.  These  ngores  are  from  the  U.  S. 
census  K)r  1850,  since  which  public  education  has 
considerably  advanced.  A  system  of  common 
schools  was  inauffurated  in  1840,  at  which  time 
only  14,847  children  were  returned  as  attend- 
ing primary  echools;  and  including  those  at 
colleges  and  academies,  the  whole  attendance 
did  not  exceed  20,000  scholars.  In  1858  an 
efficient  general  superintendent  was  appointed, 
and  reappointed  in  1855,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  legislature  and  board  of  literature,  oonrist- 
ing  of  4  membersi  of  whom  the  governor  is 
ex  officio  presiden  t  From  the  superintendent's 
report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1855,  it 
appears  that  there  were  120,000  scholars  in  the 
common  schools,  and  about  11,000  in  colleges, 
academies,  and  private  schools.  The  state  is 
divided  into  school  districts  with  local  Erectors, 
the  districts  in  each  county  being  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  county  superintendents, 
who  report  to  the  state  superintendent  The 
average  length  of  schools  is  about  4  months  in 
the  yoAf  9  &nd  the  average  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers $21  per  month,  females  f  18.  The  school 
fhnd  in  1855  amounted  to  $1,588,996  46,  yield- 
ing annually  about  $120,000  increased  to 
$180,000  by  sales  of  lands,  taxes,  ^.,  and  is 
distributed  among  the  counties  according  to 
their  federal  population.  The  counties  raise  by 
taxation  about  $60,000.  making  the  amount 
annually  devoted  to  puolic  schools  $240,000. 
On  July  1,  1857,  the  school  fhnd  had  in- 
creased to  the  nominal  value  of  $2,156,746  42. 
— ^The  census  of  1860  reports  1,787  churches 
In  the  state,  viz. :  604  Baptist,  786  ICethodist, 
151  Presbyterian,  64  Free,  61  Episcopal,  29 
Christian,  81  Friends,  16  German  Reformed, 
49  Lutheran,  7  Moravian,  4  Roman  CathoHo, 
4  Union,  and  1  Tunker,  The  churcli  prop- 
erty of  the  state  is  reported  at  $905,768,  viz. : 
Baptist,  $206,090;  Methodist,  $292,608;  Episco- 
pal, $112,340;  Presbyterian,  $172,580;  Chris- 
tian, $10,576 ;  Free,  $16,860 ;  Friends,  $8,075 ; 
Qerman  Reformed.  $17,500 ;  Lutheran,  $29,- 
625;  Moravian,  $84,000;  Roman  Catholics 
$5,900;  Tunker,  $100;  Union,  $650.  Total 
church  accommodations,  674^924,  vis. :  Baptist, 
201,797;  Methodist,  222,687;  Presbyterian, 
64,280;  Christian,  11,600;  Episcopal,  16,246; 
Free,  14^870;  Friends,  18,220;  German  Re- 
formed, 5,725;  Lutheran,  19,750;  Moravian, 
8,000;  Roman  Catholic,  1,400;  Union,  1,200.— 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  rormed  in 
Dec  1776,  and  modified  in  1886,  and  again  in 
1857.  It  provides  that  every  white  male  dti- 
cen,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  a  resident  of  the 
oounbr,  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  shall  be  a 
qualified  voter.  The  executive  department  is 
vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  peoj^e  for 


a  term  of  2  years,  an  advisory  oomieil  of  7  rneoi* 
bers,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  oomptroller, 
and  a  superintendent  of  common  Bchook,  all 
chosen  by  the  legislature.    The  goyeroor  most 
be  86  years  old,  worth  $5,000,  and  have  been  i 
resident  of  the  state  for  5  years.   He  bs  a  for- 
nished  house  and  $8,000  per  smram.    The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  60  vam\m 
elected  for  2  years,  and  a  house  of  oommoDsof 
120  members  for  the  same  term.  .  Seoaton 
must  possess  each  800  acres  of  land  in  the 
oounty  from  which  they  are  chosen,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons  100  acres.  The 
l^islature  meets  biennially  at  Baleigh  on  tbe 
2d  Monday  in  November^  and  an  apportion' 
ment  of  representatives  is  made  once  in  20 
years,  that  of  the  commons  being  based  oo 
federal  population,  and  the  senate  on  taxation. 
The  Judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  oonit, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  2  associates, 
holding  8  courts  each  year,  and  superior  or  ci> 
cuit  courts,  there  being  7  circuits  and  as  many 
Judges,  who  hold  court  twice  a  year  in  each 
county.     The  ludges  are  all  elected  by  tbe 
legislature  in  jomt  ballot,  also  an  attorney-gen- 
eral, the  former  during  good  behavior,  and  the 
latter  for  4  years.    The  supreme  court  is  merely 
appellate  in  its  jurisdiction.    The  judges  of  the 
superior  court  have  complete  equity  jniisdictioD. 
The  salary  of  the  supreme  court  judges  is  |2,50i^ 
and  of  the  superior  court,  $1,950,  and  $90  for 
each  court  (over  12)  held  on  a  circuit,  (m 
peculiar  feature  of  the  constitution  proridcs 
that  "  no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, or  who  shall  hold  religious  prindplom- 
oompatible  with  the  fireedom  or  safety  of  the 
stote,"  shall  hold  any  dvil  office.   No  deig- 
man,  engaged  in  his  calling,  can  be  a  meohtf 
of  the  legislature  or  of  the  governor's  oocm^ 
—The  last  report  on  the  finances  (Nov.  1858 
shows  a  state  debt  of  $5,209,8i8,  the  annnal 
interest  of  which  is  $312,691,  and  pwdocow 
property  held  by  the  state  amounting  to  $4,61  v 
274.    The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  m 
.2  years  ending  Nov.  1, 1856,  were  as  fbUows:  in 
treasurer's  hands  Nov.  1, 1854,  $55,120  79 ;  re- 
ceipts of  literary  fund,  $829,826  85 ;  reocipttof 
public  fund,  $8,826,112  94;  making  the  total  re- 
ceipts $4,211,060  08.     The  disbursemente  W 
the  same  period  were :  from  literwy  fond,  |8»Y 
665  69;   public   fund,  $8,557,9i8  21;  tota^ 
$8,954,608  80,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasa^ 
ofte66,46628.  The  income  of  the  pubbc  ftodw 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  loans,  from  diTjdewa 
and  interest,  public  taxes,  taxes  on  bank  stW 
and  attorneys'  licenses ;  and  the  principal  item 
of  expenditure  are,  for  the  executive  and  coana| 
of  state,  about -$10,000,  the  judidary  iw« 
#ftA  nnA  fnfAiHmf  ah/»if.  ^1100  000.  Dnuting  V»[ 


$80,000,  interest  about  $800,000,  i 
agricultural  socieliee,  $7,600.  The  literary  i^? 
receipts  are  from  entries  of  vacant  wDds,  w^ 
and  raiht>ad  dividends,  retatt  Ucenaes,  and  aofr 
tion  du^;  and  some  of  its  dbbursemente  we 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  »« 
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deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.— The  railroads  of  tho 
state  are:  the  North  Oarolina,  eztendinff  from 
Qold^rongh  to  Oharlotte,  228  m.,  ci^itid  stock 
paid  la  $4,000,000,  cost  of  constmction  and 
equipment  |4,285,000;  Raleigh  and  Gaston, 
extending  firom  Raleigh  to  Weldon,  97  m.,  cap- 
ital stock  paid  in  $078,000,  fnnded  and  floating 
debt  $121,000,  cost  of  oonstrnction  and  equip- 
ment $1,180,451;  Wilmington  and  Weidon, 
from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  162  m. ;  Wilming* 
ton  and  Mimohester,  firomWilraingtoD.  N.  0.,  to 
Kingsville,  S.  0.,  171  m.,  capital  stock  paid  in 
$1,115,000,  debt  $998,000,  cost  of  constmction 
and  equipment  $2,881,000,  receipts  for  1856, 
$344,686,  working  expenses,  $196,000  (about 
}  of  this  road  is  in  S.  0.);  Roanoke  Valley,  from 
Ridgewajr  jonotion,  N.  0.,  to  01arksyille,Va^  22 
m  ;  and  the  Atlantic  and  N.  0.,  extending  from 
Beanfort  harbor  to  Goldsborough.  Several 
other  roads  have  been  projected,  viz.:  the 
WQioiDgton,  Oharlotte  and  Rutherford,  extend- 
ing W.  from  Wilmington  to  Rutherford;  the 
Air  Line,  from  Danville,  Ya.,  near  the  N.  C.  line, 
to  Greensboroogh,  N.  0.,  connecting  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  and  North  Carolina  roads ; 
the  Western  North  Oarolina,  from  Salisbury  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  to  Murphy  in  the 
extreme  west^  where  it  connects  with  the  Blue 
Ridge  road,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Of  tiieae  roads  the  Western  North  Oaro- 
Una  is  (1858)  in  course  of  construction,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  nearly  finished. 
-On  June  1, 1857,  there  were  28  banks  in 
the  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,425,- 
250;  circulaUon,  $6,801,262;  loans  and  dis- 
coonta,  $12,686,521;  specie,  $1,156,998;  de- 
posits^ $l,170,O26.^The  first  attempt  at  settle- 
ment m  N.  0.  was  made  by  a  small  party  (108) 
under  Ralph  I^ane,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, on  Roanoke,  an  island  between  Pamlico 
aod  Albemarle  sounds,  in  1585.  Tlus  party  quar- 
relled with  the  Indians,  and  returned  the  fouow- 
iog  year  with  Sir  Francis  Drake's  fleet  The 
rear  preTioua  t4>  this  settlement  (1584)  Raleigh, 
haying  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  giant 
for  Bnch  lands  as  he  might  discover  in  America, 
"not  posseosed  by  any  Christian  people,*^  sent 
out  2  soiall  veasels  which  made  the  land  at 
Gape  Fear,  and  coasting  north  for  a  har- 
bor, finally,  early  in  July,  ran  into  Ocracoke 
inlet,  and  landed  on  an  island  called  by  the 
natives  Wococon,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received.  After  slight  explorations  they  be- 
stowed the  name  of  Virginia  upon  the  region, 
and  returned  to  England  with  a  highly  favor- 
able account  of  the  country,  which  induced  tiie 
expedition  of  1586.  Other  colonists  were  sent 
out  by  Raleigh  the  same  year,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing, who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  Indians;  and  no  further  attempts  were 
made  to  colonize  the  oountrr  till  ab6ut  the  mid- 
die  of  the  17th  century.  In  1680  an  immense 
tract  of  land  south  of  the  Ohesapeake,  designated 
as Carolana,  was  gnmted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath; 
but  not  being  colonized,  the  grant  was  subse- 
qnenUy  declared  forfeited.    In  1668  Charles  IL 


foiraed  out  of  the  same  territory  the  province 
of  Carolina,  which  he  granted  to  8  distinguished 
noblemen  of  England.  This  grant  was  bounded 
S.  by  ho.  29°  N.;  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  N.by 
lat.  86°  80' ;  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  grantees 
were  made  Joint  proprietors  and  vested  with 
Jurisdicdon  over  the  colonists.    Previous  to  this 

rt  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  the 
part  of  the  province,  near  Albemarle 
sound,  by  dissenters  from  Yirginia,  and  a  little 
colony  had  been  planted  near  the  mouti^  of 
Gape  Fear  river  by  New  Englanders.  which 
was  subsequently  abandoned.  The  celebrated 
John  Locke  wrote  a  scheme  of  government  for 
the  whole  province,  which  was  nominally  its 
fundamental  lawyer  about  ^  of  a  century,  but 
which  was  so  complicated  and  cumbersome  as 
never  to  be  completely  carried  out.  Albemarle, 
the  name  then  given  to  what  now  constitutes 
North  Carolina,  was  augmented  by  settlement 
fipom  Yimnia,  New  En^and,  and  Bermuda,  and 
William  JDmnmiond,  one  of  the  settlers,  was  its 
first  ffovemor,  a  man  who  was  subsequently  exe- 
cutedinYkginiaasarebeL  Drummond  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  en- 
acted the  first  laws  for  the  colony  by  an  assembly 
composed  of  the  governor,  council,  and  12  dele- 
gat^  the  latter  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  for- 
mer by  the  proprietors.  These  laws  were  liberal, 
guarding  carerally  the  rights  of  the  settlers,  and 
granting  religious  liberty  to  all.  Settlements 
were  made  at  various  points,  and  the  executive 
chair  was  filled  in  turn  by  various  men ;  yet 
with  the  bad  administration  of  public  affiors, 
disquiet  and  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists,  and  occanonal  insurrections,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country  was  very  slow.  In 
1674  the  population  was  about  4,000,  and  the 
annual  product  of  tobacco  800,000  lbs.  In  1695 
John  Archdale,  a  sagacious  Quaker,  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  azid  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  country  to  comparative  order  and  quiet. 
Considerable  settiements  were  made  during  his 
administration,  and  the  export  of  tar  and  rice 
was  commenced.  Churches  were  erected  and 
provifflon  made  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 
In  1705  Thomas  Cary  was  appointed  governor, 
but  was  removed  to  g^ve  place  to  Edward  Hyde ; 
whereupon  Cary,  to  retain  his  position,  incited 
a  rebellion,  and  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
attacked  Edenton,  but  was  repulsed,  and  finally, 
by  the  idd  of  regular  troops  from  Yirginia  (1711)^ 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Meanwhile  the 
province  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  savages. 
The  Tuscaroras.  observing  with  alarm  the  en- 
croachments of  the  whites  on  their  hunting 
grounds,  commenced  a  war  of  extermination ; 
but  by  the  assistance  of  neighboring  colonies  this 
tribe  was  subdued  (1718),  and  finally  emigrated 
to  the  N.,  and  formed  a  confederation  with 
the  Seneoas.  Other  hostile  tribes  were  also 
reduced  to  subjection.  In  1717  the  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  2,000, 
having  gained  no  more  than  600  since  1676, 
a  term  of  41  jean.  In  July,  1729,  during 
the  admiiustration  of  Governor  Everard,  Oaro- 
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fins  beoame  a  royal  gOYonunent,  the  king  hav- 
ing porchased  from  the  proprieton  1  of  their 
immense  domain  for  £17,o00,  to  which  £5,000 
was  added  for  arreara  of  qoitrenta;  the  re- 
maining eighth  was  retained  by  Lord  Carteret, 
who  surrendered  his  right  of  jnrisdiotion,  but 
not  of  soiL  The  country  was  soooeaeiyely 
governed  with  indifferent  sacoees  by  Bar- 
rinfftoH,  Johnston,  and  Dobbs,  till  1766,  when 
it  had  gained  considerable  accessions  to  its 
population  firom  a  colony  of  Presbyterians  from 
the  N.  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  state,  a  party  of  Moravians  who 
settled  between  the  Yadkin  and  Dan  rivers,  and  a 
party  of  Highlanders  who  located  near  Fayette- 
ville.  Tryon  was  the  next  governor,  and  early 
in  ids  administration  the  contest  between  the 
colonies  and  the  home  government  on  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  began ;  when  the  assembly  (1769) 
declared  against  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  North 
Carolina,  while  unrepresented  in  parliament,  he 
dissolved  it.  During  his  administration  there 
was  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of  a 
large  body  of  poor  uneducated  people,  who 
complatned  of  unjust  taxation,  and  finaklv  refiis- 
ed  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.  They  caUed  them- 
selves the  ^'reguktors."  With  1,000  militia 
he  met  8,000  regulators,  whom  he  defeated, 
near  Great  Alamance,  a  tributary  of  the  Haw,  in 
which  some  200  were  killed.  Out  of  a  L&rge 
number  taken  prisoners  6  were  executed  for  high 
treason.  After  this  defeat  the  insurgents  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter 
Tryon  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin,  the  last 
royal  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Disputes  soon 
arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly, 
and  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  persistence 
of  England  in  taxing  the  colonists  without  l^eir 
consent.  The  governor  sided  with  the  crown, 
as  did  the  regulators,  whom  he  had  conciliated. 
North  Carolina  sent  representatives  to  the  first 
continental  congress.  Sept.  1774,  and  its  dele- 
gates united  in  adoptmg  the  declaration  of  colo- 
nial rights,  which  the  assembly  approved,  and 
that  body  also  appointed  delegates  to  the  next 
congress.  An  association  for  the  defence  of 
colonial  rights  was  formed  in  Mecldenburg 
CO.,  which  took  such  decided  ground  as  (May, 
1776)  formally  to  renounce  aUeg^ce  to  the 
crown,  and  to  declare  their  independence  of  the 
British  connection;  but  this  feeling  was  not 
general,  and  counter-combinations  were  formed 
to  sustain  the  royal  authority.  Alarmed  at  the 
threatening  state  of  affairs.  Governor  Martin 
retired  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  Cape  Fear 
river,  July  17, 1775.  A  convention  was  held, 
Aug.  20,  which  authorized  the  raising  of  8  regi- 
ments of  troops,  subsequentiy  incr^uaed  to  5, 
and  taken  into  colonial  pay  by  congress.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  by  Gov.  Martin 
from  on  board  ship  forbidding  their  meeting, 
which  the  convention  denotuu^  as  scandalous 
and  scurrilous,  and  ordered  itto  be  burned  by  the 
hangman.  The  loyalists  were  quite  strong,  espe- 
cially among  the  regulators  and  *  Highlanders* 
A  body  of  1,500  loyalists,  under  McDonald  and 


McLeod,  who  had  been  commisBQiied  bylbrtii, 
attempted  to  reach  the  coast  and  Join  66n.CIiB> 
ton,  but  were  met  by  the  patriots  undraCsn^i 
and  Moore,  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  McLeoi 
and  850  prisoners,  including  McDonalcL  Tiu 
common  men  were  dismissed  and  l^e  officn 
retained.  In  April,  1776,  the  North  Carolitt 
convention  authorued  their  delegates  to  laute 
with  the  other  colonies  in  a  dedaration  of  w^ 
pendence,  which  took  plaoein  the  Mowing  Jnlf.  * 
North  Carolina  ordered  4  more  regiments  to 
be  raised,  and  the  Hirfilanders  and  legolaton 
to  be  disarmed.  In  Dec.  1776,  the  proTiooe 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  and  elected  Bidn 
ard  Caswell  as  governor.  The  colony  for- 
nished  her  quota  of  men,  but,  bejond  tiieps" 
tisan  war&re  between  the  patriots  and  loTa&i^ 
was  not  the  scene  of  military  operatioos  tOl 
1760.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  fiiit- 
ish  in  Georgia,  a  party  of  700  N.  G.  loyalBts 
marched  to  join  tne  royal  cause  at  Ango^ 
In  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  a  pazij 
of  patriots  from  8.  0.,  under  Col  FickeoB,  vho 
routed  them,  killing  tiidr  leader,  and  capons; 
a  number  of  prisoners,  70  of  whom  irere  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason^  and  5  of  the  most  in- 
fluential aotuaUy  hanged.  In  1780, 2  largeptf" 
ties  of  loyslists  rose  in  anna,  one  of  which  vas 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  Gen.  Butherford,  vA 
the  other,  800  strong,  reached  the  British  posts. 
Oct  9, 1780,  a  body  of  loyalist  militia»  do^ 
Gen.  Ferguaon,  were  met  at  King's  mmm 
by  a  party  of  mounted  backwoodsmea  usder 
Shelby  and  Sevier,  and  defeated  after  a  seven 
engagement,  with  the  loss  of  160  killed  (md^ 
ing  Fei^guson)  and  a  greater  number  wounded. 
The  survivors  (800)  surrendered,  10  of  thein^ 
active  and  obnoxioua  of  whom  were  hofigw 
upon  the  spot  The  only  engagemeatof  note 
in  the  colony  after  this  affiur,  until  the  oocdo- 
sion  of  peace,  was  the  battie  of  Guilford  Coart- 
House  O^ch  15, 1781X  though  muchekini^ 
ing  was  carried  on  between  small  parties  of  i^ 
alists  and  patriots.  The  forces  engaged  uDdar 
Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  amounted"  to  vji* 
men,  of  whom  1,600  were  continentals,  and  tM 
remainder  mainly  undisciplined  militiA*  J^ 
British,  under  Comwallia,  were  diaciplinM 
troops,  about  2,000  strong;  and  the  resnlta 
the  engagement  was  the  defeat  of  Greeoe.  Be 
British  loss  on  the  fldd  was  upward  of  ow> 
and  the  American  something  more  than  *o^ 
while  a  krge  part  of  the  militia  dispersed  oa 
returned  home.  The  constitution  of  the  l.  N 
formed  in  1787,  was  r^eoted  by  North  Otf*- 
Una  in  1788,  but  finaUy  adopted  in  1789.   . 

CAROLINA,  South,  one  of  the  ongaii 
southern  states  of  the  American  UnioD,  Ii^  ^ 
tween  lat  82°  and  85°  10*  N.,  and  long.  78  » 
and  88°  80'  W.  The  state  has  the  foJ^VS 
irregular  triangle  or  wedge,  with  the  cotft  Jiw 
for  its  base,  and  Geor^^s  and  North  Cuo^^ 
for  its  converging  rides.  Its  extreme  leDgJJ 
from  littie  Riverinlet  on  the  E.  to  OhsttW 
river  on  the  W.,  is  about  240  m^  and  its  gw»; 
est  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  Savannah  nw 
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•  on  tbe  B.  to  the  North  Carolina  line  on  the  N.^ 
about  210  m.,  iodadiog  an  area  stated  by  Qoy. 
Seabrook  at  80,218  sq.  m.,  or  19,836,820  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  and  N.  K  by  North 
Carolina,  S.  £;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Sayannah  riyer,  which  separates  it  from 
Georgia,  It  ia  diyided  into  80  districts,  simi* 
lar  to  the  comities  in  other  states,  yis. :  Abbe^ 
yille,  Anderson,  Barnwell,  Beuifort,  Charles* 
ton,  Chester,  Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colleton, 
Darlington,  Edgefield^  Fairfield,  Georgetown, 
Greenyille,  Horr^  Kershaw,  Lancaster,  Lan- 
rensy  T^exingtan,  Marion,  Marlborough,  New- 
berry, Orangeborg,  Pickens,  Richland,  Spartan- 
burg Snmter,  UnioiL  WUliamsbnrg  and  York. 
Charleeton,  tne  chief  city  of  the  state,  and  one 
of  tbe  most  important  seaports  la  the  southern 
states,  Oolnmbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Beau- 
fort, Georgetown,  Hamburg,  Camden,  Green- 
yille, Snmter,  Spartanburg,  Cheraw,  BlackyiUe, 
Aiken,  Winnsborough,  Anderson,  Yorkyille, 
and  Chester,  are  the  more  prominent  towns  of 
South  Carolina. — ^The  following  table  shows  ^ 
the  TODulation  of  the  state  at  the  seyeral  de- 
cennial enumerations  since  and  including  1790 : 


CiM, 

WhilM. 

fVM  Mlond. 

SlMWW, 

Totelp«p. 

1T90 .' 

140,178 
190,295 
214,196 
287,440 
257,808 
259,084 
274,568 

1,801 

107,094 
146,151 
106,865 
25^,475 
816,401 
827,088 
884,984 

249,078 

isoo 

845,591 

isio... 

415.115 

1^20 

602,741 

1S30 

1>40 

58M85 
604,896 

1S30 

668,507 

Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  187,747  were 
malefl,  and  186,810  females;  6,452  were  less 
than  1  year  of  age;  under  5  years,  41,509 ;  5  and 
under  10, 40,577;  10  and  under  15,  86,974;  15 
and  mider  20,  80,262;  20  and  under  80,  47,807; 
30  and  under  40,  80,807;  40  and  under  50, 
21,176 ;  60  and  under  60, 18,678 ;  60  and  under 
70, 7,468 ;  70  and  under  80,  8,872 ;  80  and  un- 
der 90, 1^117;  90  and  under  100, 210;  100  and 
upward,  29;  unknown  81.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
184;  blind,  150;  hisane,  224;  idiotic,  249. 
Bom  in  the  state,  258,899 ;  in  other  of  the 
United  States,  12,601,  of  whom  6,178  were 
b<»m  in  North  Carolina,  and  1,621  in  Vir- 
ginia; in  foreign  countries,  8,508,  of  whom 
4,051  were  bom  in  Ireland,  2,180  hi  Ger- 
many, 921  in  £n£land,  and  651  in  Scotland ; 
unknown,  55.  Of  white  and  free  colored  there 
were  62,937  funilies,  occupying  52,642  dwell- 
mgs.  Of  the  slayes,  187,756  were  males,  and 
197,228  females,  and  167  were  oyer  100  years 
of  ^ge.  Cf  the  free  colored,  4^181  were  males, 
and  4,829  females;  10  were  oyer  100  years  old. 
Siayeholders  in  the  state,  25,596,  of  whom  8,41^2 
own  each  1  slaye;  1  and  under  5,  6,164;  5  and 
under  10,  6,811;  10  and  under  20,  4^955;  20 
and  under  50,  8,200;  50  and  under  100,  990; 
100  aad  under  200,  882;  200  and  under  800, 
69;  800  and  under  500,  29;  500  and  under 
1,000,  2;  1,000  and  oyer,  2.  Deaths  in  the 
state  in  1850, 8,046,  of  whom  5,167  were  slayes ; 
marriages  (free  pop.),  2,005;  births,  6,607.  The 
ocenpataoDs  of  the  free  male  population  oyer  15 


yean  of  i^  in  1850  were:  commerce,  trade, 
mannfiactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  18,* 
205,  of  whom  7,009  were  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments;  agriculture,  41,802; 
labor  not  agricultural,  8,151;  sea  and  riyer 
nayigation,  846 ;  law,  medicine,  and  diyinity, 
1,829;  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
8,161;  goyemment  ciyil  seryioe,  872 ;  domestic 
senrants,  149;  other  occupations,  84;  totd, 
68,549.  Paupers  in  the  state,  1,813,  of  whom 
829  were  of  foreign  birth;  annual  cost  of  sup- 
port, $48,837;  conyioted  of  crimes  in  1850, 
46.-— Sayannah  riyer,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tugfdoo 
and  Keowee,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  near 
the  line  of  N.  C,  and  unite  at  Anderson,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  S.  C,  and  flowing  thence  in  a 
8.  S.  R  direction  450  m.,  empties  into  the  At* 
lantic  18  m.  below  Sayannah,  near  lat.  82^  N. 
and  long.  81°  W.  It  is  nayigable  for  large  yes- 
sels  to  Sayannah,  and  for  steamers  of  150  tons  to 
Augusta,  280  m.,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  round 
the  faUa  at  Augusta  smaller  boats  ascend  150  m. 
further.  The  other  principal  riyers  are  the 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  Uie  Edisto.  The 
former,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Bidge,  flows  N. 
through  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  oidled  the 
Yadkm^  passes  through  the  £.  portion  of  S.  C, 
and  being  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  Lynches 
creek  and  the  Black  riyer  on  the  right,  and  the 
Little  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  on  the  left,  empties 
into  Winyaw  bay.  It  is  nayigable  for  steamboats 
to  Cheraw,  a  distance  of  about  150  m.,  aboye 
which  nayigation  is  obstracted  by  a  falL  The 
Santee  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  tt^e  Consa- 
ree  and  Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  Use 
m  the  Blue  Bidge  (W.  part  of  N.  C),  flow  a, 
and  uiiite  in  the  central  part  of  S.  C. ;  tiie  stream 
thus  formed,  taking  the  name  of  the  Santee^  and 
flowing  about  100  m.  in  a  6.  K  direction,  reaches 
the  Atkntic  by  2  mouths,  North  and  South 
Santee,  a  few  m.  S.  W.  of  Winyaw  bay.    The 

grincipal  tributaries  of  the  Congaree  are  the 
aluda  and  Broad  riyers.  The  Santee  is  nayi- 
gable for  its  entire  length,  and  its  tributaries, 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  oy  aid  of  canals,  are  nay- 
igable for  small  craft  nearly  to  the  mountains 
about  200  or  800  m.  from  the  ocean.  The  Edisto 
and  Combahee  rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  S. 
reach  the  Atlantic  near  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  state.  These  streams  are  100  to  240  m. 
in  length,  and  nayigable  for  yery  small  craft. 
The  state  is  remarkably  well  watered,  and  al- 
most eyery  district  abounds  in  good  sites  for 
manufacturing  by  water  power. — ^The'coast-Une 
of  South  Carolina  eztenos  from  Little  Biyer  in- 
let, in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sa» 
yannah  riyer,  about  200  m.  The  coast  presents 
numerous  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  la* 
goons,  and  a  few  good  harbors.  Winyaw  bay,  the 
easternmost  harbor  of  any  note  in  the  state,  is 
14  m.  long,  and  about  2  m.  wide.  George- 
town is  situated  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  to 
which  yessels  of  light  draft  ascend.  Passing 
S.  W.,  Builds  bay  is  next  in  order,  then  Charles- 
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ton  harbor,  St  Helena  aonnd,  and  Beaufort 
harbor,  or  Port  Royal  Entrance,  beside  a  nmn- 
ber  of  small  inlets.  Charleston  harbor,  where 
the  principal  oommerce  of  the  state  centres,  has 
a  difficult  sand-bar  at  its  entrance.  Beaufort 
harbor,  wluch  admits  vessels  of  24  feet  draught, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern  states. 
Stone  inlet,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Charleston,  admits 
vessels  drawing  9  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was 
resorted  to  during  the  blockade  of  Charleston 
in  1775.  St.  Helena  sound,  is  a  spacious  opening 
10  m.  long  and  3  broad.  A  number  of  smafi 
islands  skirt  the  S.  coast  of  the  state,  which  are 
shut  off  from  the  mainland  by  narrow  chan- 
nels, which  afford  inland  steamboat  commu- 
nication between  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
These  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  the 
black-seed  or  sea-island  cotton,  the  best  known 
to  commerce.  Rice  is  also  here  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  tropical  fruits  begin  to 
flourish. — ^The  topography  of  the  state  resem- 
bles that  of  the  other  states  along  the  S.  E. 
'  coast,  but  the  mountainous  district  is  not  rela- 
tively BO  large  as  that  of  North  Carolina.  The 
coast  for  about  100  m.  inward  is  flat  and  sandy, 
with  a  light  soil,  covered  by  pitch-pine  forests, 
traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and  interspersed 
with  numerous  swamps.  This- portion  of  the 
state  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Beyond  this  plain 
is  a  belt  of  low  sand-hills  called  the  middle  coun- 
try, which  is  moderately  productive.  West  of 
the  middle  country  is  a  belt  called  the  ridge, 
where  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  thence  con- 
tinues to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiful  alterna- 
tions of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the 
extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  in  the  Blue 
Riige,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  this  state,  is 
Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic. 
Zing^s  mountain,  in  York  district,  on  the  line  be- 
tween North  and  South  Carolina,  is  an  isolated 
mountain  of  considerable  prominence.  South 
Carolina  has  a  great  variety  of  soil,  very  little 
waste  land,  and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
maize,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes, peas,  beans,  &c.  '^The  soil  of  the  state,*' 
says  Gov.  Seabrook,  "though  of  every  kind,  may 
be  said  to  comprehend  6  varieties,  each  the  best 
suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of  them  capable 
of  advantageously  producing  f  of  the  vegetable 
products  grown  in  its  limits."  The  6  varieties 
here  referred  to  are :  1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated 
to  the  culture  of  rice;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice, 
cotton,  corn,  peas,  &c. ;  8,  salt  marsh,  to  long 
cotton;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com, 
potatoes,  &c. ;  5,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cot- 
ton, corn,*&o. ;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fhiits,  vege- 
tables, &c.  ThQ  pine  lands,  embracing  about 
6,000,000  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected 
section  of  the  state.  "  The  swamps,"  says  Gov. 
Seabrook,  "covering  2,000  sq.  m.  (1,280,000 
acres),  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  are  capable  of 
thorough  and  economical  drainage,  and  conver- 
sion into  active  and  available  capital."  The 
state  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
primary  and  alluvial  formations;  the  former, 
of  which  oak  is  the  natural  growth,  is  broken 


andhlBy.  The  soil  of  much  the  larger  portioe. 
of  the  state  is  day,  which,  except  in  the  mm- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  is  almost  ^  uni- 
versal substratum. — ^The  gold-bearing  rocb  cf 
the  Atlantic  slope  extend  through  2ie  8.  por- 
tion of  S.  C,  where  the  precious  metal  has  boa 
found  in  sufficient  abundance  to  reward  tk 
labor  of  the  miner.  In  several  cases  kp 
nuggets  of  pure  gold  have  been  fomd,  fk 
gold-bearing  veins  have  been  auooeatfolij 
worked ;  those  of  the  Dom  mine  have  prored 
the  most  productive  of  any  this  nde  of  the  Rockj 
mountuns,  but  the  largest  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  obtained  from  surface  waahiiiga.  Iron 
ore  of  a  good  quality  is  also  found  in  abnnduoe 
in  the  same  section  of  the  state,  but  the  ore-bed^ 
have  not  as  yet  been  very  eztensivelj  voii^ei 
The  granitic  formations  (upper  coimti;)  M 
great  abundance  of  boilding  material  ^' Amoog 
the  beautiful  granites  of  the  state,'*  says  Frcl 
Tuomey,  "  the  porphyritio  granite  of  Candai 
and  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  red  granite  m 
Columbia,  are  conspicuous.  Of  the  aemt^ 
those  found  in  Abbeville,  Fairfield,  and  laiog- 
ton  are  the  most  beautiful  The  fomier  R- 
sembles  the  Quincy  granite,  and  the  M^n  ^ 
remarkable  for  its  white  feldspar,  coDtrastiDg 
BO  strikingly  with  the  black  crjmk  of  horo- 
blende."  White  and  variegated  marbles  are 
found  in  Spartanburg  and  Laoreoa.  Gneiss^ 
of  a  quality  sufficiently  slaty  to  he  split  job) 
flagging-stones,  has  been  discovered  in  Pic£* 
ens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  York  distrki 
Porcelain  earth  abounds  through  the  prwxj 
regions,  wherever  the  felspaUiic  graoitd  '^ 
found  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  Soap^ 
of  fine  quality  exists  in  several  localities.  »« 
and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Chesterfield  dE- 
trict  Coal  has  not  been  found  in  the  sta^ 
and  the  rock  formations  do  not  warrant  tbe 
hope  that  it  exists  there.— In  regard  to  dimste, 
S.  C.  is  favorably  situated  between  the  intense 
heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  frigid  temperatflK 
of  the  K ;  and  while  the  state  grows  Dwrly  or 
quite  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  N.  tm- 
perate  zone,  it  also  produces  to  some  e^VT 
tropical  fruits,  though  early  and  late  now 
sometimes  render  the  latter  a  precarious  crop. 
The  climate  varies,  of  course,  according  to  ele- 
vation. The  mean  temperature  of  Charl^ 
is  stated  from.  8  years'  observation  at  65.5  .;■ 
There  are  16,217,600  acres  of  fanning  lands  in 
the  state,  of  which  the  census  of  1860  report 
4,072,561  as  improved.  Farms  and  plantatioits 
29,967,  averaging  641  acres  each;  plantersovB- 
ing  over  10,000  acres  each,  16;  cadi  nine  ^^ 
farms  and  plantations,  $82,431,684;  ftnn^ 
implements  and  machinery,  $^1^^»^' *!S 
age  value  of  farms,  $2,761 ;  of  implements  ^ 
machinery,  $188;  cotton  plantations  proao^ 
ing  6  bales  and  over,  11,522;  riceplantati^ 
producing  20,000  lbs.  and  over,  446.   On  tw 


ms  of  the  state  were  97,171  horses,  87,^ 
(OS  and  mules,  193,244  milch  cows,  20,^^ 
working  oxen,  563,986  other  cattle,  2^,wi 
sheep,.  1,066,608  swii^e.    Value  of  hve  swo, 
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$i6jmfil6;  ofdaogliieredaiiimab,  18,502,687. 
The  wheat  prodact  was  1,066,27T  bosh. ;  rje, 
43,790;  oats,  2,822,156;  maize,  16,271,454; 
Iriah  potatoes,  186,494;  sweet,  4,887,469 ;  bar- 
ley, 4,588;  buckwheat,  288 ;  hajr,  20,925  tons; 
clover  seed,  876  bash.;  butter,  2,981,850  lbs.; 
cheese^  4,970  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  1,026,900 
bnah.;  produce  of  market  gardens,  |47,286; 
orchard  products,  $85,108;  beeswax  and  honej, 
216,821  lbs. ;  value  of  poultry  (1840),  $896,864 ; 
home-made  manufactures,  $909,525;  wood, 
oordfl  (1840),  171,451 ;  cane  sugar,  77,000  lbs.; 
molasses,  15,904  galls.;  ginned  cotton,  120,- 
860,400 lbs.;  rongB rice,  159,980,618;  tobacco, 
74,285;  wool.  487,288;  nlk  cocoons,  128; 
vine,  6,880  galls.;  value  of  &milj  goods  (1840), 
$930,703.  The  average  product  of  the  state  per 
acre  is:  wheat,  8  bush.;  maize,  11;  oats,  12; 
rice,  1,750  lbs.;  seed  cotton,  820  lbs. ;  peas  and 
beaos,  18  bush. ;  Irish  potatoes,  70.  Kanufac- 
tormg  establishments  in  the  state,  1,481 ;  capital 
inrested,  $6,056,865;  raw  material  used,  $2,809.- 
584;  han^  employed,  7,009 ;  annual  wages  paid, 
$1,128,482;  aimual  product^  $7,068,518 ;  profit, 
51.60  per  cent.  Of  these  establishments,  18  were 
cotton  factories,  capital  $857,200,  cotton  used 
9,929  bales;  6^reremanu£iiotories  of  iron  castings, 
capital  $185,700;  value  of  material  used  $29,- 
128,  product  $87,688 ;  18  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries: capital  $8,475,  com  used  18,100  bush., 
vhiskej  and  high  wines  produced  48,900  galls. 
—The  exports  of  the  state  for  the  jear  ending 
Jane  30, 1857,  were  $16,140,408,  of  which  $12,- 
969 were  the  produce  of  foreign  countries;  ex- 
ported in  American  vessels  $10,590,778,  in  for- 
eign vessels  $5,549,680.  Imports  for  same  year, 
$2,019,786,  of  which  $1,720,616  were  in  Amer- 
ica, and  $299,170  in  foreign  vessels.  Tonnage 
de&red  158,002;  in  American  vessels  105,000, 
in  foreign  47,940.  Number  of  vessels  deared 
485,  of  which  262  were  American.  Tonnage 
entered  127,585,  of  which  88,205  tons  were  in 
American  vessels.  Number  of  vessels  entered 
856,  of  which  198  were  American.  During  the 
year  1857,  6  vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  2  of 
which  were  schooners  and  4  sloops ;  total  tonnage 
266.87. — ^Among  the  curiosities  which  invite  the 
attention  of  the  tourist,  the  most  prominent  is 
Tahle  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
▼hich  looms  up  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its 
&<^  1,100  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
A.  hotel  has  been  erected  at  its  base,  and  it  has 
Wnne  somewhat  famous  as  a  place  of  fashiona- 
We  resort  "  OcBsar's  Head,"  a  rpck  projection 
BO  caUed  from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  cra- 
luom,  and  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  house  of 
fotertainment,  is  also  a  place  of  summer  resort 
m  the  vicinity  of  Table  Rock.  Glenn's  Spring, 
the  waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with 
i^^sgnena  and  sulphur,  is  a  catering  place  of 
Bome  note  in  Spartanburg  district.  The  falls 
of  the  Saluda  among  the  mountains  have,  ao- 
^ng  to  Professor  Tuomey,  a  descent  of  from 
W  to  400  feet,  and  the  region  presents  much 
gfMid  and  picturesque  scenery. — ^Among  the 
pablic  institotioDs  of  the  state  is  a  lunatic  a^lum 
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at  Columbia,  which  is  richly  endowed,  and  is 
under  the  control  of  the  state.  On  Nov.  6, 
1855,  there  were  187  patients  in  this  institution, 
of  whom  100  were  males  and  87  females ;  89 
were  paupers,  and  98  pay  patients.  Receipts 
during  the  year,  $89,280  99 ;  expenditure,  $88,- 
087  67 ;  discharged  cured  during  the  year,  22 ; 
removed,  11;  died.  18.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Geaar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg 
district,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
The  orphan  asylum  at  Charleston  is  richly  en- 
dowed, and  has  accommodations  for  250  chil- 
dren. The  state  provides  annually  for  the  edu- 
cation, at  the  South  Carolina  college,  of  one 
youth  from  this  asylum,  to  be  selected  as  a 
reward  of  merit  by  the  commissioners. — ^The 
census  of  1850  reports  16  public  libraries  with 
78,758  vols.,  8  school  libraries  with  2,750  vols., 
and  7  college  libraries  with  80,964  vols. ;  also 
46  new8pax)er8,  of  which  10  are  miscellaneous, 
5  neutral,  24  politioal,  5  religious,  and  2  scien- 
tific Of  these  papers  7  are  published  daily, 
5  tri- weekly,  27  weekly,  and  5  semi-monthly. 
The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  papers  was, 
55,715 ;  annual  number  of  copies  issued,  7,145,- 
980.  There  are  8  colleges  in  the  state,  with  48 
teachers  and  720  studente;  annuid  income  $104,- 
790,  of  which  $41,700  is  irom  the  public  funds, 
$9,650  from  endowments,  and  $58,440  from 
other  sources.  The  S.  C.  college  at  Columbia 
is  a  state  institution,  with  8  professors,  and  a 
library  of  25,000  volumes.  Aoadendes  and  pri- 
vate schools,  202 ;  teachers,  888 ;  pupils,  7,467 ; 
annual  income.  $205,489,  of  which  $226  is  from 
the  public  ftmds,  $8,700  from  endowments,  and 
$196,568  from  other  sources.  Pubho  sonools 
(1850),  724 ;  teachers,  789 ;  pupils,  17,888 ;  annu- 
al income,  $200,600,  of  which  $85,978  was  from 
the  public  funds,  $8,000  from  endowments, 
$1,200  from  taxation,  and  $160,427  from  other 
sources.  Totd  number  attending  school  in  1850, 
as  returned  by  families,  40, 878,  of  whom  21,798 
were  males,  and  18,581  females ;  number  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  77,551 ; 
adults  who  could  not  read  and  write,  16,564^  d 
whom  880  were  free  colored,  and  104  of  foreign 
birth.  The  school  system  or  the  state  has  been 
improved  somewhat  since  1850.  The  state  now 
(1858}  appropriates  $74,400  annually  to  free 
schools,  which  is  distributed  at  the  rate  of  $600 
to  each  representative  in  the  popular  brandi  of 
theleg^shiture.  Academies  have  been  established, 
called  arsenal  and  citadel  academies,  in  which  the 
youth  are  practically  educated  in  military  tactics, 
and  in  engineering  and  surveying. — ^The  census 
returns  1,182  churohes  in  the  state,  of  which  418 
are  Baptist,  484  Methodist,  186  Plresbyterian,  72 
Episcopal,  41  Lutheran,  5  Free^  8  Jewish,  14 
Roman  Catholic,  8  Universalist,  1  each  Oon- 
gregational.  Friends,  and  Unitarian,  and  8  of 
minor  sects.  Total  value  of  churdi  property 
in  the  state,  $2,172,246,  viz.:  Baptist,  f398,- 
868;  Episcopal,  $616,950;  Methodist,  $841,168; 
Presbyterian,  $488J.75;  Congregational,  $70,- 
000 ;  Free,  $1,700 ;  Friends,  $500 ;  Jewish,  $88,- 
700;  Lutheran,  $109,500;  RomanCathoUc,$78,- 
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$15;  Unitarian,  |80,000:  Univenalist,  $6,000; 
minor  sects,  $57,875.  The  cliardhes  afford  ao- 
oommodation  for  460,450  persons,  viz. :  Baptist, 
165,850;  Oongregational,  2,000;  Episcopal,  28,- 
940;  Free,  1,650 ;  Friends,  500;  Lutheran,  14,- 
750;  Methodist,  165,740;  Presbyterian,  67,765; 
Roman  Oatbolic,  6,030 ;  Unitari^  700 ;  Univer- 
salist,  950 ;  minor  sects,  8,820.^The  first  state 
constitution  was  formed  in  1775,  and  the  pres- 
ent one  was  adopted  in  1790.  It  vests  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected 
for  2  years  by  a  Joint  vote  of  the  legislature, 
at  each  first  meeting  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. The  governor  is  ineligible  to  the  same 
office  for  the  next  4  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term.  He  receives  $8)500  per  annum, 
and  house  rent.  A  lieutenant-governor  is 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
term,  who  acts  as  governor  in  the  ease  of  the 
death  or  removd  from  office  of  the  governor. 
Presidential  electors  are  also  chosen  by  joint 
vote  of  the  legislature.  The  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  of  45  members,  who  are  elected  by  dis- 
tricts' for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  124  members,  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  districts,  on  a  basis 
of  white  inhabitants  and  taxation,  elected  for 
2  years ;  this  body  and  one-half  the  senators 
being  elected  every  second  year,  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  the  day  following.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  receive  $8  per  diem,*  and 
10  cents  per  mile  travelling  fees.  The  general 
assembly  meets  annually  on  the  4th  Monday 
in  November,  at  Columbia.  South  Carolina 
has  6  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of 
congress. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law  and 
equity  as  the  le^ature  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish.  The  judiciary  of  the  state  is  at  pres- 
ent (1858)  as  follows:  1.  The  law  court  of 
appeals,  and  equity  court  of  appeals,  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  all  the  law  jnd^  for  hearing 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  latter 
of  all  the  chancellors,  for  hearing  appeals  from 
the  courts  of  equity;  two  sessions  are  hold  at 
Columbia  and  one  at  Charleston  annually;  2. 
courts  of  equity,  presided  over  by  4  chan- 
cellors, who  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  be- 
longing to  a  court  of  equity,  as  contradiBtin- 
guiSied  from  a  court  of  law ;  a  term  is  held 
by  one  chancellor  annually  in  each  district  ex- 
cept Charleston,  where  2  terms  are  held;  8. 
courts  for  the  correction  of  errors,  consisting  of  dl 
the  judges  in  law  and«quity,  to  try  constitntional 
questions,  or  questions  where  the  law  and  equity 
courts  are  divided ;  4.  courts  of  common  pleas 
and  general  sessions,  having  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  civil  cases  where  legal  rights  are  involved 
(except  matters  of  contract  where  the  amount 
is  $20  or  under),  and  in  all  criminal  cases  affect- 
ing free  white  men,  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
appeals  from  magistrates'  courts,  and  in  appeals 
from  the  court  of  ordinary  in  aU  cases  except 
in  matters  of  account;  these  courts  are  held 
IB  each  district  twice  annnally ;  5.  city  court 


of  Charleston,  a  court  of  limited  jnrisdietks, 
presided  over  by  the  recorder ;  6.  ordinarfs 
court,  in  each  district,  to  grant  letters  of  admiih 
istration,  probate  wills,  examine  ezeciit(H^  aod 
administrators'  accounts,  &c.;  7.  magistnteaf 
courts,  having  exclusive  jnriBdiction  in  nut* 
ters  of  contract  for  $20  and  under;  8.  ooorti 
of  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  aUves^d  free 
persons  of  color  for  crimmal  offenoes.-!^ 
actual  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct  1, 1856,  wasfS,- 
698,27660,  consisting  of  8, 5,  and6percent.Etate 
stocks  and  bonds,  on  which  the  annual  iotereitis 
$149,527  88.  The  state  has  subscribed  $600,- 
000  to  the  stock  of  the  Blue  Bidge  railroad  co, 
yet  to  be  called  for,  which  wiU  increase  its 
debt  to  $8,298,276  60,  and  the  annnal  i&- 
terest  to  $179,527  88.  The  state  alsoovesa 
contingent  debt  of  $4,051,422,  of  which  (1,- 
051,422  is  U.S.  surplus  revenue  deposit^  t3,000,- 
000  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  the  S.  G.  railnad 
CO.,  and  $1,000,000  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  tlie 
Blue  Bidge  railroad  co.  The  new  capitol  will 
create  an  additional  debt,  which  is  to  be  covered 
by  a  6  per  cent,  stock.  The  assets  of  the  stiie 
amount  to  $6,248,114  54,  viz. :  the  snrplns  as- 
sets of  the  state  bank  $4,500,81464,  and  stock 
in  various  railroad  companies  $1,742,800.  Ihe 
receipts  into  the  state  treasury  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sept  80, 1856,  were  $598,962 ;  balance,  Od 
1, 1856,  $186,809  64,  making  the  total  mems 
$780,771  64.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year, 
$591,145  98;  balance,  Oct.  1,1856,  $139,62566. 
The  chief  sources  of  income  were:  generd 
taxes,  $501,771  87;  dividends  on  raiirwl 
shares,  $14,682;  new  state  capitol,  $78,87586. 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were:  mm* 
tary  academies,  $80,010;  new  state  capi^ 
$71,514;  free  schools,  $77,539;  jnrorsand 
constables,  $80,906;  public  boildinga,  $53,165; 
salaries  of  pubUo  officers,  $80,090;  Charleston 
harbor,  $42,196;  legislative  certificate8,$15,m 
The  flubjects  of  taxation  in  1856  were:  387,318 
slaves,  $290,488  50 ;  2,984  freenegroea,  $5,868; 
sales  of  merchandise,  $58,842;  faculties,  pro- 
fessions, Ac,  $10,794 ;  banks  and  bank  stwb. 
$25,679 ;  premiums  of  insurance  cos.,  $3,936: 
town  lots,  $78,665 ;  17,448,791  acres  oim 
valued  at  $10,284,001,  $61,703;  total,  $5i»-i; 
744.«On  Jan.  1, 1857,  there  were  20  banksaDd 
branches  in  the  state;  capital,  $14,837,642, 
loans  and  discounts,  $28,227,870;  specie,  1^- 
197,774;  circulation,  $10,664,662;  depoe^ 
$8,502,788.-On  Jan.  1,  1867,  S.  0.hadi34 
m.  of  railroad  built,  viz. :  S.  0.  nulway,  wo 
Charleston  to  Augusta,  Ga.  (with  branches » 
Camden  and  Columbia),  282  m.  long,  o^'* 
paid  in  $4,200,000;  debt,  funded  and  flpaDD& 
$2,750,000,  cost  of  construction  and  equipmeM 
$7,150,000 ;  Charlotte  and  S.  0.,  from  Charlo^ 
N.  C,  to  Junction  near  Columbia,  a  C,  109  nh 
capital  $1,201,000,  debt  $880^000,  cost  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  $1,720,000;  ^re^- 
viDe  and  Columbia,  from  Columbia  t«««^; 
ville  166  m.,  capital  stock  $l,2«i,Wi;: 
$970,000,  cost  of  construction  and  eqwpn»J^ 
$2,000,000;  N-  Eastern,  from  OharJesU»  » 
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Eorenoe,  102  m.,  whef  e  it  intersects  the  WH- 
mington  and  Manchester  railroad;  Oheraw 
and  Darlington,  from  Florence  to  Cheraw,  40 
m.  There  are  several  other  shorter  roads  in 
the  state^  amounting  in  all  to  T5  m.  There  are 
also  several  other  roads  in  coarse  of  oonstrnc- 
tioQ  and  in  contemplation.  Of  the  former  are 
the  Bine  Ridge  road  extending  from  Aiken, 
S.  G.  (where  it  intersects  the  8.  0.  road)  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  designed  to  nnite 
those  cities  by  a  route  a  few  miles  back  from 
the  coast ;  of  the  latter  a  road  along  the  coast 
from  Charleston  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  from 
Aiken,  K.  E.  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Spartan- 
burg, N.  W.  to  Ashville,  N.  C,  from  Green- 
ville K.  to  Ashville,  and  from  Greenville  N. 
¥.  to  Waynesville,  N.  C— The  first  attempt  at 
peaceful  colonization  in  S.  C.  was  made  bj 
a  party  of  French  Hnguenots  under  John  Ri- 
bault,  who  was  sent  out  with  3  ships  in 
1562  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Florida. 
Having  discovered  in  May  of  that  year  the 
river  St.  John's,  which  he  named  the  river  of 
Maj,  he  coasted  northward,  and  finally  entered 
the  spacious  inlet  which  he  named  Port  Royal, 
and  on  an  island  in  this  harbor  built  a  fort, 
called  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.  of  France — ^a 
name  afterward  extended  to  the  circun^acent 
country,  and  still  retained  by  2  of  the  American 
states.  He  left  here  26  colonists,  and  returned 
for  supplies;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied, 
they  mutinied,  killed  their  commandant,  and 
fitting  up  a  rude  craft,  sailed  for  France.  After 
sofiering  very  great  hardships,  they  were  picked 
up  by  an  English  vessel,  and  taken  to  Europe. 
The  next,  and  first  permanent  settlement  in  SfC. 
was  made  by  English  colonists  at  Port  Royal 
in  1670,  who  removed  the  following  year  to 
old  Charleston,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river, 
and  again  in  1680  to  the  present  site  of  Charles- 
ton. Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the 
present  states  were  held  as  a  proprietcu^  govern- 
ment, nominally  under  the  celebrated  model  con- 
stitution, prepared  by  JohnLocke,  till  July,  1729. 
when  the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and 
formed  the  Carolinas  into  2  separate  royal  ool- 
oniea.  In  1685  a  large  number  of  French 
Huguenots  settled  in  S.  C,  and  subsequently  there 
were  considerable  settlements  of  Swiss,  Irish, 
and  German  emigrants.  The  colony,  at  various 
times,  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depredations, 
and  was  withGreorgia  engaged  under  Oglethorpe 
in  a  contest  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida.  South  CaroUna  was  the  scene  of  severe 
warfare  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  many 
hotly  contested  battles  being  fought  with  vary- 
ing success,  viz. :  at  Fort  ^ultrie,  Charleston, 
G^den,  King's  Mountam,  Eutaw  Springs,  Cow- 
pens,  &C.  The  British  held  the  country  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781.  The 
very  severe  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  1781, 
between  Gen.  Greene  and  CoL  Stuart,  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  was  the  last  en- 
gagement of  any  importance  during  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  oontest.    Smce  the  revolution*  South 


Carolina  has  grown  into  a  wealthy  and  prosper^ 
ons  state,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  national 
affairs,  and  furnished  many  eminent  statesmen 
and  legislators. 

CAROLINA  MARIA,  queen  of  Naples, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  Francis  I. 
and  Maria. Theresa,  born  Aug.  13,  1752,  died 
at  Schdnbrunn,  Sept.  8, 1814,  married,  Aug.  12, 
1768,  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
over  whom  she  exercised  an  unbounded  in- 
fiuencop  which  led  to  fatal  results,  especially 
when,  m  1784,  she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
appoint  her  favorite  Joseph  Acton  prime  min- 
ister. A  great  share  of  the  odium  of  Acton's 
measures  fell  upon  the  queen.  In  1798,  Ferdi- 
nand lY.,  at  the  instigation  <^  Carolina,  de- 
clared war  against  the  French  republic;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  under 
Mack,  the  French  marched  upon  Naples,  and 
the  royal  family  was  compelled  to  fiy  to  Sicily, 
and  to  put  themselves  under  British  protection. 
Cardinal  Rufib^s  agitation  in  Calabria  against 
the  French  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  per- 
mitted the  king  to  return  to  Naples  in  1799 ; 
but  here  new  intrigues  were  opened  by  Carolina, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  had  the  pernicious  as- 
sistance of  Lady  Hamilton.  In  1805,  Carolina 
joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  but  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  given  to  Naples 
by  Russia  and  England,  she  and  her  husband 
were  again  expelled  from  their  dominions.  She 
found  in  the  British  general.  Lord  Bentinck,  who 
was  bent  on  neutralizing  her  iigurious  influence, 
an  opponent  with  whom  she  was  unable  to  con- 
tend. She  retired  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1811, 
and  died  before  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
rV.  to  the  throne.  This  queen  was  notoriously 
ambitious  and  anxious  to  grasp  political  power, 
which,  however,  she  was  unable  to  manage,  al- 
though she  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  ability. 

CAROLINE.  I.  An  eastern  county  of  Mary, 
land,  bordering  on  Delaware,  intersected  by  tlie 
Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers ;  area,  800 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  9,692,  of  whom  808  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy. 
Productions  in  1850,  885,520  bushels  of  com, 
42,879  of  wheat,  17,422  of  oats,  and  41,864 
lbs.  of  butter.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  518.  Capital,  Denton.  H.  An  eastern 
county  of  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  18,456,  of  whom  10,661  were  slaves; 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rappahannock  and 
intersected  by  the  Mattapony.  The  surface  is' 
diversified,  and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is 
good.  Productions  in  1850,  629,994  bushels  of 
com,  178,858  of  wheat,  and  668,155  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
616;  value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,362,  938. 
Capital,  Bowling  Green. 

CAROLINE  AMALLA.  ELIZABETH,  queen 
of  England,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Wil- 
liam Ferdinand  of  Branswick  and  the  princess 
Augusta  of  England,  born  May  17,  1768,  died 
Aug.  7, 1821.  In  1795  she  married  her  cousin 
the  prince  of  Wales,  but  in  the  ensuing  year, 
after  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter  (Charlotte), 
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the  prince,  who  had  married  her  relaotantlj, 
separated  firom  her,  and  Oaroline  retired  to  a 
residence  at  Blackheatb.  Looked  upon  as  the 
victim  of  a  profligate  hasband,  her  position 
enlisted  much  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  especially  as  she  was  known  to  be 
of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition,  but  at  the 
same  time  subjected  her  to  serious  charges  on 
the  part  of  her  enemies.  In  1808,  Gkorge  III. 
instituted  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  which 
absolved  her  from  any  positive  dereliction  of 
duty,  without  however,  acquitting  her  of  the 
imputation  of  improprieties  into  which  her 
warm  and  impulsive  temperament  was  but  too 
apt  to  lead  her.  In  1814  she  received  permis- 
sion to  visit  her  native  town  and  to  travel  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  subsequently  resided 
chiefly  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Oomo.  Her  re- 
lation with  Bergami,  an  Italian  connected  witii 
her  household  and  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
travels,  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  rumors 
disparaging  to  her  honor.  On  Jan.  29, 1820, 
her  husband  ascended  the  throne  as  George  IV., 
when  a  pension  of  £60,000  was  ofildred  her  on 
condition  that  she  should  never  return  to  Eng- 
land. The  queen  not  only  r^ected  this  ofier 
with  contempt,  but,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
court,  arrived  in  England  on  June  5  of  the  same 
year,  the  masses  of  me  people,  who  never  with- 
drew their  sympathies  from  Caroline,  receiving 
her  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  A  charge  of 
adultery,  however,  was  brought  against  her  by 
the  king  before  the  house  of  lords,  which,  as 
partisan  feefings  were  blended  with  the  intrin- 
sic interest  of  the  case,  created  the  greatest  ex- 
citement in  England.  The  house  of  lords,  by  a 
m^ority  of  128  against  95,  passed  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  intended  to  i^ply  to  her  case ;  but 
public  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  her  favor,  that 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, Caroline  remaining  in  the  uncontested 
possession  of  her  rank  and  title  as  queen,  and 
living  in  regal  style  at  Brandenburg  house. 
The  trial  made  the  fortune  of  the  lawyers  em- 
ployed on  her  behalf  the  present  Lord  Brough- 
am, the  late  Lord  Denman,  and  the  recently 
deceased  Sir  Thomas  Wylde,  and  others,  and 
furnished  for  a  considerable  time  rich  food  to 
the  lovers  of  scandaL  Caroline,  however,  was 
deeply  affected  at  the  result,  and  the  moral 
shock  received  on  this  occasion  accelerated  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Tlie  humiliation  of  seeing  the  doors  of  West- 
minster abbey  shut  against  her,  when,  in  July, 
1821,  she  presented  herself  to  attend  the  corona- 
tion of  George  lY .,  was  the  last  blow  dealt  out  to 
her  by  her  enemies  before  she  died.  Her  funeral 
gave  rise  to  disturbances  at  London  and  Bruns- 
wick, the  people  attributing  her  death  to  her  op- 
ponents. Popular  sympathy  followed  her  to 
her  grave ;  not  that  the  people  believed  in  the 
total  purity  and  innocence  of  her  life,  but  there 
was  a  great  unwillingness  to  place  reliance  up- 
on any  charges  emanating  from  George  IV.,  es- 
pecially when  a  queen  was  concerned  whom  he 
had  treated  with  so  much  revolting  brutality. 


CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  or  New  PHlu^ 
FiNBS,  one  of  the  great  archipelagoes  of  Oceaniii, 
between  the  Philippines,  the  Ladronea,  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Papna.  Tbey  extend 
from  lat.  8®  5'  to  12^  N^  are  spread  overaspaoe 
of  2,000  m:  from  W.  to  K,  and  are  divided  into 
numerous group8.  The  westernmostof these, tk 
Paloas  or  Pelew,  consist  of  7  large  and  a  dm- 
her  of  small  islands,  all  of  coraline  fonnatioii. 
They  are  generally  flat,  and  afford  no  seenn 
anchorage.  North-east  of  these  is  the  group  of 
Tap,  the  principal  island  of  which  is  inomitm- 
ous  and  nch  in  precious  metals.  The  islands  of 
Egoi,  resembling  the  Paloas  in  surface  and  for< 
mation,  lie  east  of  Yap ;  they  are  fertile  islands, 
and  are  partly  inhabited.  The  easterniDOSt 
island,  called  Ulakn,  is  24  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  has  abundant  supplies  of  water,  frnit, 
and  fish.  The  dimate  of  the  Garormes  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants,  most  of  Thorn 
are  of  the  Malay  race,  are  geneiiillj  fisliermeo, 
and  make  excellent  sulors.  Tbe  Carolioei 
were  discovered  in  1648  by  Lopez  de  Yillal- 
oboa,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  Charles 
y.  Nominally  they  belong  to  Spain  and 
form  part  of  the  goyemment  of  the  PhDip- 
pines,  but  there  are  no  Spanish  settlements  on 
any  of  them. 

OAROLINE  MATILDA,  queen  of  Den: 
mark,  daughter  of  Frederic  I^wis.  prince  of 
Wales,  sister  of  George  IIL,  bom  July  22, 1T51, 
died  at  Oelle,  May  10,  1Y76,  married  in  1766 
Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  li  68 
became  mother  of  King  Frederic  VI.  By  her 
fine  personal  qualities  me  endeared  herself  to 
all  around  her,  excepting  the  queen  dowager, 
Sophia  Magdalen,  and  Juliana  Maria,  uie 
king's  stepmother,  who  were  jealous  of  her  in- 
fluence, and  treated  her  with  marked  hostili^- 
Their  dislike  to  the  YOung  queen  aBsnmed  a  still 
more  formidable  character,  when  Staruensee, 
the  physician  and  special  favorite  of  the  queen, 
rose  to  supreme  power  in  Denmark,  and  inctffl- 
cert  with  his  royal  mistress  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  liberal  party,  while  the  qneea 
dowager  and  Juliana  Maria  were  fanatical  W- 
tisans  of  the  old  Danish  aristocracy.  At  tbe 
same  time  grave  imputations  were  cast  by  them 
upon  the  queen's  nonor,  as  in  1771  sb©  ^ 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  was  attribuw 
to  an  illicit  connection  with  Struensee.  Tne 
ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite  was  r^^^^ 
upon  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her  party,  f"^ 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  1772,  during  a  ball » 
the  courts  Struensee,  and  the  queen  were  sxm- 
ed.  The  unfortunate  minister  and  hia  mm 
Brandt  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  C^rolutf 
with  her  little  daughter  (the  fature  dnchea  « 
Augustenburg),  barely  escaping  the  wm®  "r 
were  consigned  to  Kronboig  castle.  Bat  lor 
Lord  Keith,  the  British  minister  at  OopenM^^ 
more  strmgent  measures  would  have  l>^^^ 
against  her;  as  it  was,  a  separation  from  ner 
husband  King  Christian  (who  by  his  sew- 
idiotic  condition  had  long  since  <»«^*^' 
sees  any  personal  influence)  was  agreed  upon. 
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and  Celle  in  Hanover  assigned  to  her  as  a  place 
of  residence,  where,  worn  ont  by  sorrow,  she 
died  after  a  few  years.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  her  m  Gelle.  Lenzen  has  published 
a  book  on  her  last  hours,  containing  the  cele- 
brated letter  written  by  the  queen  to  her 
brother  George  III.,  in  which  she  solemnly  as- 
serts her  innocence. 

CAROX,  or  Oabbon,  Fbanoiscus,  a  Dutch 
navigator,  who  perished  by  shipwreck  off 
Ijsboa  ia  1674.  He  was  of  a  Frendi  Prot- 
estant family  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Low^  Countries.  He  engaged  when  very  young 
as  assistant  cook  on  board  a  vessel  departing 
for  Japan.  During  the  voyage  he  applied 
his  moments  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, and,  after  his  arrival  in  Japan,  learned 
the  native  language.  This  acquisition  ren- 
dered him  especially  usefnl  to  the  Dutch 
East  India  company,  and  he  became  director  of 
their  commerce  with  Japan,  and  a  member  of 
their  council.  Colbert  was  at  this  time  striving 
to  give  to  France  some  importance  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  Indies,  and  sought  among 
foreigners  men  capable  of  seconding  his  views. 
In  1666,  Caron  accepted  letters  patent  appoint- 
ing him  director-general  of  the  French  com- 
merce in  India;  but,  at  the  same  time,  other 
Dutch  and  French  merchants  were  loined  with 
him  with  the  same  title.  Caron  arrived  in  1667 
at  Madagascar ;  but,  finding  the  French  offices  at 
that  island  in  hopeless  confusion,  it  was  decided 
not  to  remain  there.  He  departed  for  Surat, 
which  seemed  a  more  favorable  centre,  and  be- 
gan operations  there  with  good  success.  Several 
of  bis  subsequent  plans  and  operations  proved 
unfortunate,  and  his  imperious  and  avaricious 
character  had  also  excited  many  enemies  against 
him  at  court.  The  minister  was  constrained  to 
recall  him ;  and,  that  Caron  might  not  suspect 
the  hostile  motive,  it  was  pretended  to  him  that 
his  advice  was  needed  with  reference  to  new 
eaterprises.  He  immediately  embarked  for 
Marseilles,  having  on  board  immense  riches, 
and  had  already  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
when  he  was  inSformed,  by  a  vessel  which  he 
met,  of  the  disporition  entertained  oonoeming 
him  at  court.  He  at  once  turned  his  ship  about 
and  directed  his  course  to  Lisbon.  He  had  al- 
ready anchored  in  this  port^  when  a  heavy  sea 
beat  his  vessel  f^inst  a  rock,  and  it  went  to 
the  bottom  with  its  passengers  and  cargo.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Caron  alone  was  saved. 

CARONY.  or  Caboni,  a  river  of  Venezuela;, 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  after  a  rapid 
coarse  of  about  400  m.,  broken  by  numerous 
cataracts,  Joins  the  Orinoco. 

CAROOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  Coimbatoor,  on 
the  Oavery  river,  fcit.  10**  58'  K,  long.  78**  9^  E., 
42  m,  W.  from  Trichinopoly.  It  contains  about 
1,000  houses,  has  near  it  a  fort  and  a  large  tem- 
PK  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish since  1760. 

CARORA,  or  Oabobo,  a  town  of  Venezuela 
on  the  ToGuyo,  in  the  province  of  Barquesimeto ; 


pop.  8,000.  It  contains  a  handsome  parish 
church,  a  hermitage,  and  a  Franciscan  convent. 
The  district  in  wmch  it  stands  is  famous  for  its 
aromatic  balsams^  resins,  gums^  and  a  kind  of 
wild  cochineal. 

CAROUGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
Arve,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva;  pop.  6,000. 
It  was  ceded  to  Switzerland  in  1816,  until 
which  time  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Sar^ 
dinian  province  of  Carouge,  which  was  sup^ 
pressed  in  1887.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by  elegant  vil* 
las,  and  connected  with  Geneva  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  manufactures  of  watches,  thread,  leather, 
and  clay  pipes. 

CARO YE,  Fbibdrioh  Wilbkuc,  a  German 
critical  writer,  born  at  Coblentz,  June  20, 1789, 
died  in  Heidelberg,  March  18, 1852.  He  com- 
menced life  as  an  advocate,  held  some  judicial 
offices,  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  for  a 
short  time  as  professor  at  Breslau.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Heidelberg  Burschen- 
Bchaft,  or  students'  secret  political  association, 
and  participated  in  the  famous  Wartburg  fes- 
tival. He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 
provisional  German  parliament  of  1848.  His 
most  elaborate  works  are  attacks  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  such  as  **  The  Church,  which 
alone  works  our  Salvation,''  and  an  "  Essay  upon 
the  Celibacy  of  the  Catholic  Clergy."  His  pow- 
ers of  criticism  are  shown  in  his  **  Religion  and 
Philosophy  in  France,"  "  Essay  on  St  Simoni- 
anism,"  "The New  French  Philosophy,"  Ac. 

CAI(P,  a  malacopterygian  fish,  of  the  family 
eyprinidiBy  ffenus  oyprinus^  having  the  body 
covered  with  large  scales,  a  single  elongated 
dorsal  fin,  fleshy  lips,  small  mouth,  with  a  bar* 
bel  at  the  upper  part  of  each  corner  in  the  com- 
mon species,  and  a  smaller  one  above ;  teeth  in 
the  pharynx,  but  none  in  the  jaws;  branchial 
rays  8 ;  the  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals,  with- 
out any  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  scap- 
ular arch ;  the  2d  dorsal  ray  and  the  1st  anal 
serrated  posteriorly;  the  teul  forked;  12  rows 
of  scales  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  fins. 
The  O.  earpu>  (Linn.),  is  of  a  golden  olive-brown 
color  above,  yellowish  beneath,  and  the  fins 
dark  brown.  It  inhabits  the  fresh-water  lakes 
and  streams  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
whence  it  has  been  spread  by  man  over  the 
northern  parts.  It  is  noticed  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  but  was  not  held  in  much  estimatibn  in 
ancient  times;  it  grows  rapidly,  lives  to  a  con- 
siderable age,  and  is  exceedingly  prolific;  it 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  800  years  ago.  They  prefer  quiet  waters, 
with  soft  or  muddy  bottoms,  spawning  in  May 
or  June,  according  to  locality ;  the  food  consists 
of  larv89  of  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  soft 
plants,  though  they  eat  almost  any  vegetable 
food  in  artificial  ponds.  They  are  ^ery  tena- 
cious of  lif(d,  and  will  pass  long  periods,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  without  food ;  they  afford  but 
little  epoft  to  the  angler,  being  very  uncertain, 
and  are  difficult  to  take  in  nets.    The  size 
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yaries  from  i  to  2^  feet,  and  their  weight  from 
1  to  18  lbs. ;  thej  are  in  season  from  October  to 
April,  and  are  general!/  considered  excellent 
for  the  table.  Dr.  Storer  describes  the  common 
carp  of  Europe  as  having  been  introduced  into 
New  York  from  France.  The  gold-fish,  or 
golden  carp,  is  the  C»  auratvs  (Linn.).  The  cru- 
cian carp  (O.  ffibeUo,  Bloch.),  is  of  smaller  size, 
and  is  considered  by  some  the  same  as  the  Cf. 
carasnui  (Bloch.).  In  this  country  the  name  of 
carp  is  erroneously  applied  to  some  species  of 
eatastomus  and  luxihis^  belongmg  to  the  same 
f&mily  of  fishes. 

GARPuEA^  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a 
kind  of  mimetic  dance  peculiar  to  the  ufinianes 
and  Magnetes.  It  was  performed  by  2  armed 
men,  one  representing  a  ploughman,  and  the  other 
a  robber,  in  the  following  manner :  The  laborer, 
laying  aside  his  arms,  beeins  to  plough  with  a 
Toke  of  oxen,  frequently  looking  around  as  if 
in  alarm.  When  the  robber  at  length  appears, 
the  ploughman  snatches  up  hisanns,  and  a  fight 
begins  for  the  oxen.  The  movements  are 
rhythmical,  and  accompanied  by  the  flute,  and 
at  last  the  victor  takes  away  the  oxen  and 
plough  for  his  reward. 

CARPANI,  GnrssppB,  an  Italian  dramatist 
and  writer  on  music,  bom  at  YiUalbese,  near 
Milan,  Jan.  26,  1T52,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  22, 
1825.  Having  prepared  himself  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  he  afterward  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  plays  and  operas  partly  translations 
and  partly  original.  In  1792  he  was  editor  of  the 
Gwaetta  di  Milano^  and  wrote  violent  articles 
against  the  French  revolution.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  after  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed 
censor  and  director  of  the  theatre.  In  1809  he 
accompanied  the  archduke  John  in  the  expedition 
against  Napoleon.  Under  the  title  of  Haydine^ 
he  published  a  series  of  curious  and  interesting 
letters  on  the  life  and  works  of  his  friend  Haydn 
the  composer.  These  letters,  published  in  a 
French  translation  as  an  original  work  by  L.  A. 
0.  Bombet,  or,  as  other  biographers  state,  by 
Beyle  (known  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Stendhal),  gave  rise  to  a  great  literary  con- 
troversy, in  which  Oarpani  vindicated  his  au- 
thorship most  successfally. 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain 
system  in  central  Europe,  lying  N.  and  £.  of 
Huhgary,  which  it  separates  from  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Turkey.  The  entire  range  forms  a  semicir- 
cle about  800  m.  long,  commencing  at  New 
Orsova,  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Austria, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  Balkan  range 
only  by  the  Danube,  and  terminating  in  the 
lofty  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Presburg  is 
ntnated.  Their  breadth  varies  f^om  100  to 
250  m.  The  highest  eminences  are  in  the  £. 
or  Transylvanian  section,  where  the  peaks  of 
Poyana-Ruska,  Garluvipi,  and  Buthest,  rise  to 
the  height  of  about  9,000  feet.  There  are  parts 
of  this  section,  however,  which  have  never  oeen 
explored,  and  hardly  visited  by  man,  and  of 


which  no  measurement  can  be  given.  The 
highest  portion  of  the  W.  or  Hungarian  Car- 
pathians is  found  in  the  Tatra  range,  the 
Carpates  of  the  Romans.  Here  the  Lorn- 
nitz,  Gerlsdorf,  and  Visloka  mountains  seud 
up  their  naked  granite  summits  to  an  ele- 
vation of  over.  8,000  feet  The  highest  parts 
of  the  whole  Carpathian  system  consist  of 
granite.  Sandstone  and  limestone  are  found 
at  a  lower  level,  and  basalt,  porphyry,  jasper, 
petrosilex,  lava,  obsidian,  and  numerous  other 
substances,  the  result  of  volcanic  and  aqueous 
action,  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  confosioQ 
among  the  lower  ranges.  No  traces  exist  of 
recent  volcanic  eruptions,  though  there  is  un- 
questionable evidence  of  the  extensive  ageucr 
of  fire  and  water  at  some  time.  The  Carpa- 
thians stand  preeminent,  among  the  monntains 
of  Europe  in  respect  to  mineral  wealth.  Nearly 
every  metal  is  produced  abundantly  fh>m  their 
sides.  There  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold  at 
Kremnitz  and  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and 
a  gold  mine  at  Nagy  Agin  Transylvania,  whidi 
has  been  esteemed  the  richest  in  Europe. 
Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  found 
in  large  quantities^  and  rock-salt  lies  in  immense 
deposits  throughout  both  sections  of  the  chain. 
The  Carpathians  present  4  zones  of  vegetation, 
rising  successively.  There  is  first  the  woody 
region,  where  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut 
thrive,  which  reaches  to  a  height  of  more  than 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  thepintts  abiet, 
or  Scotch  fir,  appears,  and  occupies  a  zone  of 
1,000  feet.  This  is  succeeded  b^tbe  gloomy 
and  useless  moss-pine,  which  dimmishes  in  ^ze 
as  the  elevation  increases,  and  at  the  height  of 
6,000  feet  appears  only  as  a  small  shrub,  and  in 
scattered  patches.  The  open  places  of  this 
region  produce  a  few  blue-bells  and  other  small 
flowers.  From  the  termination  of  the  moss- 
pine  to  the  summit,  the  mountains  wear  a  most 
barren  and  dreary  look,  their  conical  peaks 
being  of  naked  rook,  or  covered  only  with 
lichens ;  yet  even  at  these  heights,  a  straggling 
blue-bell  or  gentian  may  sometimes  be  found. 
None  of  the  Carpathians  are  covered  with  i>er- 
petual  snow.  Numerous  passes  intersecting 
these  mountains  facilitate  communication  be- 
tween the  countries  lying  at  their  base.  The 
most  remarkable  and  frequented  of  these  aie 
those  of  Teregova,  leading  from  Orsova  to 
Temesvar;  of  Vulcan,  forming  the  valley  in 
which  the  Schyl  flows ;  and  of  the  Rothenthnnn 
in  a  gorge  formed  by  the  Aloota,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Szurul.  This  pass  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
Bem's  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  late  rsro- 
lutionary  war  of  Hungary.  All  of  these  paae« 
were  :strongly  fortified  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  Turks  into  Transylvania,  but  several  of 
them  have,  nevertheless,  at  jrarious  times  been 
forced. 

C  ARPATHUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island 
of  Scarpanto,  lying  between  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
about  80  m.  from  the  former.  Hence  the 
surrounding  sea  was  called  Mare  Carpathivtn. 

OARPENTEB,La»t,  LL.  D.  an  En^ish  Uni- 
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tarian  minister,  bom  at  Kidderminster,  Sept  2, 
1780,  died  April  5, 1840.  He  was  of  a  Nonoon- 
jfbrmist  fiamily,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
was  adopted  and  edacated  b  j  Mr.  PearsaD,  a  rel- 
atire  of  his  mother.  Designed  for  the  ministry, 
he  was  sent  in  1797  to  the  Northampton  acad- 
emj.  That  school  being  temporaritj  discon- 
tinoed,  yonng  Carpenter  was  placed  at  Glasgow 
college,  where,  however,  he  did  not  contmne 
the  length  of  time  necessaiy  to  take  his  degree. 
Leaving  college  in  1801,  he  spent  some  time 
in  teaching,  and  as  librarian  of  the  AthensBnm, 
lirerpool.  While  at  the  academy  he  became, 
in  oommon  with  many  of  the  staaents.  obnox- 
ious to  the  trustees,  on  account  of  aoctrinal 
sentiments  £ur  from  the  repnted  standards  of 
orthodoxy.  This  defection  of  the  students  was 
a  chief  cause  of  the  suspenidon  of  the  school. 
At  Liverpool,  Carpenter's  views  were  so  clearly 
in  sympathy  with  those  of  the  Unitarian  denom- 
ination generally,  that  he  received  several  in- 
vitations to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Unitarian 
congregations,  and  a  call  to  a  professorship  in 
their  college  at  York.  In  1805  he  finally  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Kenrick  at 
Eieter,  where  he  continued  for  12  years.  In 
1806,  the  university  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  although  he  had  applied  only  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  From  Exeter  he  removed  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation 
at  Bristol  (1817),  where  he  continued  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  by  falling  from  a  vessel 
between  Naples  and  Leghorn,  while  on  a  tour 
for  his  health.  The  body  afterward  floated  on 
shore,  near  Porto  d*Anzo,  the  ancient  Antium, 
and  was  buried  on  the  seashore.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's piety  was  of  an  eminently  practical  turn. 
The  instructian  of  children  was  an  object  of 
constant  interest.  Amid  all  his  pastoral  and 
literary  labors,  which  were  arduous  above 
those  of  most  men,  he  always  found  time  and 
energies  to  devote  to  juvenile  instruction,  and, 
STen  against  the  prejudices  of  his  congregations, 
established  Sunday  schools  among  the  children 
of  Exeter  and  Bristol.  An  instance  of  his  love  of 
instniction  is  recorded  in  his  biography,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice,  both  for  the  evidence  it 
giTes  of  his  character,  and  as  an  interesting 
item  of  Sunday  school  history.  His  guardian, 
Ur.  Pearsall,  had  established  at  Kidderminster, 
nmnltaneously  with  Robert  Baikes  at  Glouces- 
ter, a  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  working  elasses.  Carpenter 
vas  then  but  11  years  of  age ;  but  his  practical 
spirit  did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  for  a 
Btill  greater  service  he  could  render  to  those 
children.  They  went  to  their  work  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  therefore  assembled  them  at 
i  o'clock  every  day  in  the  week,  and  gave  them 
lessons  in  arithmetic  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
their  daily  toil.  These  lessons  were  given  in 
the  summer  under  a  mulberry  tree,  and  in 
winter  in  a  summer-house,  wiUiout  any  fire.  In 
his  pastoral  charges  at  Exeter  and  Bristol,  he 
was  active  in  cooperation  with  others  in  the 
establishment    of    libraries,   schools,    savings 


banks,  and  institutions  for  general  improve- 
ment and  welfare.  Hb  pubUshed  works  are 
mainly  theological  and  doctrinal,  in  support  of 
the  Unitarian  sentiments  he  had  early  eispoused. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  ^^  An  In- 
troduction to  tiie  Geography  of  the  New*  Testa- 
ment,'' ^^  Unitarianism  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,"  "Examination  of  the  Charges  against 
Unitarianisni."*^  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and 
a  volume  oi  sermons.  Mild  in  controversy, 
faithful  in  humane  labors^  and  practicidly  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  society.  Dr.  Oar- 
E enter  was  respected  even  by  those  who  were 
is  most  decided  antagonists  in  theology. 
CARPENTER,  Williah  Benjamin,  an  Eng- 
lish physiologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century^  was  on* 
g^ally  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  gradu- 
ated as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in 
1889.  One  of  his  earliest  papers,  publish- 
ed in  the  *^  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,"  was  on  the  "Voluntary  and 
Instuictive  Actions  of  Living  Beings,"  and  in 
these  and  other  early  papers  he  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  those  views  which  he  afterward  de- 
veloped more  fully  in  his  "Principles  of  C^en- 
eral  and  Comparative  Physiology,  intended 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human 
Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical 
Pursuit  of  Natural  History"  (8vo.  London, 
1839).  This  work  was  deemed  a  most  remark- 
able production  for  so  young  a  man.  A  8d  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1861.  After  receiving  his  ^- 
ploma  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Bristol,  with 
a  view  of  practising  his  profession,  but  accepted 
an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  medical  Juris- 
prudence in  the  medical  school  of  that  city.  In 
1843,  and  subsequent  years,  he  wrote  the  "Pop- 
ular Cyclopaedia  of  Science,"  embracing  the 
subjects  of  mechanics,  vegetable  physiology  and 
botany,  animal  physiology  and  zoology.  These 
were  professedly  compilations,  but  they  are 
well  written,  and  contain  original  views  on 
many  points  of  interest  In  1846  he  published 
his  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Human  Phys- 
iology," which  reached  a  5th  edition  in  1855. 
Dr.  Carpenter  may  not  have  repeated  all  the 
experiments  of  other  observers,  bat  he  is  able 
to  appreciate  correctly  the  facts  observed  by 
others ;  and  in  those  departments  of  physiology 
and  biology  which  lie  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
periment, and  demand  the  more  subtle  analysis 
of  a  logical  mind,  the  science  of  physiology, 
observes  his  English  biographer,  has  probably 
no  more  accomplished  exponent.  In  1854 
a  4th  edition  of  his  "Principles  of  Compar- 
ative Physiology "  was  published,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  "  Principles  of  General  Phys- 
iology," in  1  volume.  These  2  works,  with 
that  "On  Human  Physiology,"  form  8  in- 
dependent  volumes,  comprising  l^e  whole  range 
of  biological  science  as  at  present  known.  The 
articles  on  the  "Varieties  of  Mankind,"  the 
"  Microscope,"  on  "  Smell,"  "  Taste,"  "  Touch ;" 
on  "Sleep,"  " Life,"  " Nutrition,"  and  " Secre- 
tion," published  in  the  "  Cyolop»dia  of  Anat- 
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ODOT  and  Physiology/'  are  also  firom  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Carpenter,  llaying  irritten  mnch  as  a 
popular  disseminator,  as  well  as  an  original  in- 
▼estigator  of  science,  he  has  been  accosed  of 
being  a  plagiarist  and  mere  compiler.  In  an- 
swer to  this  charge,  he  daims,  in  tiie  preface  to 
the  dd  edition  of  nis  '^  General  and  Oompara- 
tire  Physiology,"  the  following  facts  and  doc- 
trines as  bis  own:  1.  The  mntnal  connection  of 
Tital  forces,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical. 
Ihis  doctrine  is  folly  developed  in  a  paper  on 
the  *' Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physi- 
cal Forces," in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transactions  " 
for  1860.  2.  The  general  doctrine  that  the 
truly  vital  operations  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  organism  are  performed  by  the 
agency  of  untransformed  cells,  which  was  first 
developed  in  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
Functions  of  Cells,"  published  in  the  *'  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Beview"  for  1843.  8.  The 
oz^anic  structure  of  the  shells  of  molluscs, 
echinodermata,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  a  fuU 
account  is  contained  in  the  '^Reports  of  the 
British  Association  "for  1844 and  1847.  4.  The 
application  of  Yon  Baer's  law  of  development 
from  the  general  to  the  special,  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  succession  of  organic  forms 
presented  in  ffeological  time.  5.  The  rela- 
tion between  f£e  2  methods  of  reproduction, 
that  by  gemmation  and  that  by  sexual  union, 
with  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  *'  alternations 
of  generations;"  first  developed  in  the  "Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review" 
for  1848  and  1849.  6.  The  relation  between 
the  different  methods  of  sexual  reproduction 
in  plants;  first  developed  in  the  "British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review", for 
1849.  7.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
reflex  action  to  the  nervous  system  of  inver- 
tebrata.  especially  articulated  animals;  first  de- 
veloped in  the  author's  prize  thesis,  published 
in  1889.  8.  The  ftinctional  relations  of  the 
sensory  ganglia  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  on  the 
other. — ^In  1856,  Dr.  Carpenter  published  his 
work  "On  the  Microscope,  its  Revelations  and 
its  Uses"  (a  2d  edition  appeared  in  1857),  in 
which  he  displayed  the  same  industry,  ac- 
curacy, ahd  impartiality  as  in  his  other  writings. 
A  new  and  thorouhgly  revised  edition  of  his 
work  on  "  Zoology  "  appeared  in  1857.  He  has 
also  published  several  interesting  papers  on  the 
fossil  forms  of  the  family  oi  foraminifeT€ky  and 
is  said  to  be  preparing  a  work  on  the  structure, 
functions,  and  general  history  of  this  ^oup  of 
animals,  for  publioatiDn  by  the  Ray  society.  He 
is  now  professor  of  medical  Jurisprudence  iii 
miiversity  coUege,  London;  lecturer  on  general 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  London  hospital 
and  school  of  medicine;  examiner  in  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
London.  In  1844  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1849  he  gained  the  prize 
of  100  guineas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  of  "Alcoholio  liquors,"    This  essay 


was  published  in  1850,  and  acquired  great  yf^ 
ularity  among  all  classes,  but  more  espeda]^ 
among  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence.  Di; 
Carpenter  was  editor  for  maiiy  years  of  t]» 
"British  and  Foreign  Medico-Uhirurgical  Be- 
view,"  and  while  uius  occupied  with  wiitliig, 
he  was  also -much  engaged  in  lectoring.  Hes 
not  an  orator,  nor  even  a  fluent  speaker,  but  be 
is  always  master  of  his  subject,  and  by  a  d«ff 
and  methodical  explanation  of  the  facts  md 
principles  of  which  he  treats,  his  audience  is 
always  deeply  interested*  In  private  life  heii 
a  man  of  simple  and  ingenuous  deportment,  be- 
loved and  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  On 
Sunday  mornings  he  performs  gratuitonsly  the 
functions  of  organist  mr  a  small  Unitarian  cod- 
negation  at  Hampstead,  near  Lond<H).- 
BnsBBLL  Laitt,  a  brother  of  the  preoeding, 
ofllciated  for  some  time  as  Unitariao  minuta 
at  Birkenhead,  and  more  recently  at  HoU,  and 
is  author  of  a  volume  of  sermons  and  of  tbe 
memoirs  of  his  father. — Phiup,  another  broth- 
er, is  minister  of  the  poor  at  WarringtoD, 
and  author  and  publisher  of  many  tracts  for  the  ' 
poor  and  ignorant. — Mabt,  sister  of  the  fore- 
going, a  philanthropist,  founder  and  promoter  of 
ragged  schools,  and  juvenile  reform  schoola  Id 
Bristol,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  at  the  reoent 
meeting  of  the  association  for  the  promotion  of 
human  science,  of  which  Lord  Brougham  wai 
author  and  president  She  has  also  compiled  a 
book,  entitled  ^'Morning  and  Evening  Dero- 
tion,"  and  several  works  of  a  practical  chano- 
ter. — ^Maboabbt,  an  English  portrait  painter, 
bom  at  Salisbury  in  1798,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Reync^ds  Geddea,  who  vas 
an  accomplished  artist  Having  ei\joyed  maoy 
opportunities  of  study.  Miss  Geddes  sent  at  an 
early  period  pictures  to  the  society  of  arts, 
which  were  favorably  received,  especially  the 
study  of  a  boy^s  head,  for  which  the  lazgeet 
gold  medal  was  awarded.  Miss  Qoddes  re- 
paired to  London  in  1814,  and  married  in  1817 
Mr.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  is  keeper  of  the 
prints  and  drawings  of  the  British  mnsemiL 
Mrs.  Carpenter's  productions  hare  figip^ 
meritoriously  for  many  years  at  the  ezhibitio0 
of  the  royal  academy  and  the  British  iosdiatioik 
CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  forming  combinip 
tions  of  timber  for  resisting  to  best  adranta^ 
the  effects  of  weight  and  pressure.  The  sn^ 
ject  demands,  1st,  the  consideration  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  involved ;  and,  2d,  the  practi- 
cal details  of  carpenters'  work.  The  former, 
which  can  be  but  briefly  noticed,  mainly  ^ 
pend  upon  the  laws  governing  the  strength  of 
materials,  and  composition  and  resolation  of 
forces.  To  calcnkte  the  strength  of  the  con^ 
binations  resort  is  had  to  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  resultant  prej 
sure  is  readily  determined  in  any  system  « 
framing,  however  complicated.  An  impor^ 
rule  to  be  observed  is,  that  stiflness  or  rigidity 
of  form  in  any  framework  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  the  comparative  strength,  ai 
any  modification  of  the  latter  can  aivays  be 
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Noond  hy  Tsrying  the  Btrength  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts.    The  triangle   being  the   only 
figare,  the  form  of  which  eannot  be  changed 
except  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  sides, 
it  is  erident  that  the  rigidity  of  framework 
can  be  best  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a 
triaDgalar  sjrstem — ^that  is,  by  dividing  the 
entire  framing  into  a  system  of  triangles,  by 
means  of  ties  and  stmts.    The  latter  are  the 
pieces  employed  to  resist  the  effects  of  com-* 
pression ;  the  former,  those  of  eztenaon.    This 
Unction  most  be  closely  observed  in  plan- 
ning any  system  of  framework,  as  a  confosion 
in  this  respect  might  prove  destmotive  to  the 
entire  work.    When  a  dn^e  beam  is  to  be 
gtrengthened  by  the  application  of  a  system  of 
framing,  the  combination  is  termed  a  tmss,  and 
the  beam  is  said  to  be  trnased.    In  aU  designs 
for  framing,  this  principle  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  strength  of  the  weakest  point  is  as- 
Bomed  as  the  strength  of  the  entire  system. — 
We  pass  now  to  the  oonsideration  of  carpentry 
as  a  mechanical  art.    The  materials  ahe  receiv- 
ed by  the  carpenter  in  the  form  of  beams,  scant- 
lioga,  phmka,  and  boards,  oat  of  which  he  con- 
Btnicts  the  bond  timbers,  wall  plates,  and  the 
varions  elements  of  floors  and  roo&.    His  labors 
are  limited  mainly  to  the  skeleton  of  the  stroo- 
tore—to  those  portions  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  its  stability  and  efficiency ;  while  its 
adaptation  to  the  pnrposes  of  conyenienoe  and 
utility  is  intmsted  to  the  care  of  the  joiner, 
plasterer,  plumber,  &o.    The  tools  employed  by 
the  carpenter  are  the  mle,  axe,  saw,  adze,  mal- 
let, chisels,  hammers,  angers,  gonges,  hook  pins, 
ohalk  line^  square,   bevel,  gaage,  compasses, 
loTel,  and  plnmb  line.    Beside  these,  which  are 
indispensable,  he  also  occasionally  makes  use 
of  planes,  sledge-hammers,  gimlets,  pincers, 
beetlea,  wedges,  and  crow-bars.    The  opera- 
tions he  performs    are  principally  scarfing, 
notchmg,    cogging,     tenoning,    pinning,    and 
▼edging.    Scunnff  is  a  mode  of  connecting 
Woaa  lonffitDdinaoly,  and  is  performed  by  cut- 
ting away  half  the  substance  of  each  beun  for 
a  certain  length,  bringing  the  out  portions  to- 
K^er,  and  fastening  them  by  screws,  bolts, 
«t»ps,  or  wedges.    Where  strength  only  is  re- 
qnired  without  resard  to  appearance,  beams 
^7  be  lengthened  by  '^fishing,'*  instead  of 
Karfing.  In  this,  the  beams  are  brought  end  to 
^  and  lapped  on  opposite  sides  with  short 
Pieoea  of  strong  plank,  which  are  secured  by 
b^  which  pass  through  both  pieces  and  the 
(^  between  them.    If  bolts  and  straps  are 
^eU  applied,  this  form  of  Joint  is  as  well  adapt- 
^  to  resist  transverse  as  longitudinal  strains. 
In  designing  scarfs,  the  kind  of  strain  to  which 
tne  piece  is  to  be  subjected,  whether  longitudi- 
nal, transverse,  or  a  combination  of  bot£  is  to 
Y  partioolarly  considered.     In  the  ordinarr 
wnn  no  provision  is  made  for  resisting  longi- 
bdinal  strains,  except  so  far  as  the  bolts  may 
J^er  this  purpose,  and  also  the  adhesion  or 
vioUon  of  the   2   beams.     More   elaborate 
"^^ttods  of  JcNinting  are  therefore  devised,  in 


which  the  resistance  of  wood  to  splitting  is 
employed  to  secure  the  pieces,  which  are 
drawn  together  by  the  aid  of  keys  or  double 
wedges.  Bolts  and  straps  may  also  be  used  to 
impart  additional  security.  The  French  scarf 
has  several  indentations,  and  is  termed  traiU 
de  Jupiter^  ftcm  its  zigzag  form  suggesting  a 
resemblance  to  sheet  lightning.  In  scarnng 
bond  and  wall  plates,  it  is  usual  to  cut  about  | 
through  each  piece  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
one  and  the  under  face  of  the  other,  about  6  or 
8  inches  firom  the  end,  transversely,  forming 
what  is  called  a  calf  or  kerf,  and  longitudinally 
from  the  end  from  }  down  on  the  same  side,  so 
that  the  2  pieces  lap  together  like  a  half  dove- 
tml.  These  Joints  are  generally  spiked,  and  it 
is  always  required  that  they  shall  fall  in  or  un- 
der a  pier,  although  the  superveniug  weight  of 
the  wall' and  Joists  renders  it  impossible  to 
draw  them  apart,  except  by  tearing  the  fibres 
asunder  or  lifting  the  weight  Longitudinal 
Joints  are  employed  when  the  only  pressure  to 
be  sustained  is  a  yertical  one.    They  are  made 

Suite  short,  as  they  are  designed  only  to  keep 
[le  3  pieces  in  the  same  line.  A  common 
mode  of  forming  these  joints  is  to  divide  the 
end  of  each  piece  into  9  squares ;  then  5  of  these 
being  cut  away  in  one  piece  and  the  4  alternate 
squares  in  the  other,  the  2  beams  exactly  fit 
each  other.  The  following  summary  of  prac- 
tice relative  to  scarfing  is  siven  by  Barlow  in 
"Tredgold's  Carpentry:"  The  length  of  the 
scarf  should  be.  if  bolts  are  not  used — ^in'oak, 
ash,  or  elm,  6  times  the  depth  of  the  beam ;  in 
fir  (pine),  12  times.  If  bolts  and  indents  are 
nbii 


combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  1 
in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of  the 
beam;  in  fir,  4  times.  In  scarfing  beams  to  re- 
sist transverse  strains,  straps  driven  on  tight 
are  better  than  bolts.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of 
the  bolts  should  not  be  less  than  }  the  area  of 
the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be 
borne.  No  Joint  should  be  used  in  which 
shrinkage  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the 
timber.  No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the 
timber  itself. — Notching  is  of  2  kinds,  square 
and  dovetailed,  and  is  used  in  connecting  the 
ends  of  wall  plates,  and  bond  timbers  at  the 
angles,  in  letting  Joists  down  on  beams  and 
binders,  purlines,  and  principal  rafters,  Ac. 
•— Oogging  is  a  species  oi  notching  used  prin- 
cipally in  connecting  the  beams  to  wall  plates, 
a  shallow  notch  of  the  width  of  the  wall  plate 
being  cut  out  of  the  under  surface  of  the  beam, 
and  a  shnilar  notch  cut  on  the  wall  plate  to  re- 
ceive the  beam ;  the  2  notches  fitting  closely, 
all  motion,  whether  longitudinal  or  transverse, 
is  prevented.  Flooring  Joists  are  often  con- 
nected with  trimmers  or  main  Joists  in  the 
same  general  manner,  except  that  dovetailed 
notches  are  employed  instead  of  square.  As 
there  is  seldom  anv  great  amount  of  tbrce  tend- 
ing to  detach  the  Joists  fh)m  the  trimmers,  this 
form  of  notch  may  be  amply  sufficient;  but  as 
a  rule,  dovetail  Joints  should  not  be  employed 
in  carpentry  when  the  gnun  of  one  piece  of 
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wood  crosses  that  of  the  other,  for  the  ehrink- 
age  of  timber  is  muoh  greater  across  the  grain 
than  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  hence  dove- 
tails are  apt  to  wear  loose  after  a  time,  and 
throw  the  entire  strain  upon  the  pins  or  bolts, 
which  were  originally  employed  only  to  assist 
the  Joint.  When  the  grain  of  both  pieces  runs 
in  the  same  direction,  dovetails  can  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  since  the  shrinkage  of 
one  piece  is  counterbalanced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  other,  which  allows  the  joint  to  re- 
main firm.  Sach  cases,  however,  occur  more 
frequently  with  the  joiner  than  with  the  car- 
penter.— ^Tenoning  implies  mortising  also,  both 
being  required  to  connect  2  pieces  by  means  of 
a  small  projection  on  one,  termed  a  tenon,  and 
a  corresponding  cavity  on  the  other,  called  a 
mortise.  Tenons  and  mortises  must  exactly 
correspond  in  size.  They  are  generally  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  one  or  the  other  side  or 
edge  of  the  2  beams  to  be  connected ;  usually, 
too,  all  angles  formed  in  the  process  of  tenon- 
ing, whether  internal  or  external,  are  right 
angles.  Very  short  tenons,  termed  joggles, 
are  sometimes  used  for  preventing  lateral 
motion  in  2  pieces  of  timber,  as  at  the  con- 
nections of  a  king  or  queen  post  with  the 
principal  rafters,  or  with  the  struts.  With  the 
same  view,  the  ends  of  king  and  queen  posts 
are  generally  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams,  and 
the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof  are 
^so  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam.  The  pressure  in 
this  case  being  very  oblique  to  the  sur^e  of  the 
tie-beam,  it  is  usual  to  employ  bolts  and  nuts, 
or,  what  is  better,  stirrup  irons  or  straps.  •  In 
forming  mortises  and  tenons,  the  latter  should 
be  made  as  large  and  efficient  as  practicable, 
with  due  reference  to  mcuntaining  the  proper 
degree  of  strength  of  the  other  piece,  which  by 
too  large  a  mortise  might  be  materially  weak- 
ened. To  avoid  the  danger  of  too  great  a 
mortise  and  too  small  a  tenon,  and  also  of 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  either  of  the  2  pieces, 
in  consequence  of  the  tenon  being  placed  too 
high  or  too  low,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a 
compound  called  a  tusk-tenon  for  most  hori- 
zontal bearings  of  importance,  as  to  joists  and 
binders,  to  trimmers,  beams,  girders,  &c.  The 
body  of  such  a  tenon  is  a  little  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  end,  and  runs  out  from  2  to  4  inches, 
as  may  be  required.  Below  it  protrudes  the 
tusk,  and  above  it  the  shoulder  is  cut  down  at 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  thus 
giving  to  the  tenon  the  strength  of  the  whole 
depth  of  the  timber  above  the  under  tusk,  and 
giving  it  a  bearing  in  a  shallow  mortise,  while 
a  greater  depth  of  the  mortised  piece  than  the 
tusk  rests  on  receives  the  body  of  the  ten- 
on, thus  protecting  its  comparatively  narrow 
margin  from  under-preesure. — Pinning  and 
wedging  are  resorted  to  when  tenons  have 
to  resist  not  only  lateral  displacement,  but 
strains  tending  to  draw  them  from  their  mor- 
tises. In  pinning,  an  oak  pin  or  tree-nail  or 
an  iron  bolt  is  driven  through  both  the  tenon  and 
the  sides  of  the  mortise ;  or,  the  tenon  being  cut 


long  enough  to  extend  entirely  thTongJi  tibe 
mortised  piece,  the  pin  may  be  passed  ubron^ 
the  projecting  part.  The  latter  plan  is  oftea 
adopted '  in  connecting  trimmers  or  bridgiBg 
joists  to  the  girder  or  main  joists  in  floorings 
In  wed^ng,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  tenon  s^- 
ficiently  long  to  pass  Just  through  the  mortised 
piece;  a  saw-cut  being  then  made  in  the  |ffo- 
jecting  part,  a  small  wedge  is  driven  in,  wbidi 
causes  the  tenon  to  expand  and  completely  fill 
the  mortise,  so  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn. 
Fox-tail  wedging,  employed  when  the  tenoa 
does  not  extend  entir^y  through  the  mortised 
piece,  is  thus  performed:  The  tenon  haviDg 
been  exactly  fitted  to  the  mortise,  2  cross  saw- 
cuts  are  made  in  its  end,  and  small  wedges 
are  loosely  fitted  in  theuL  In  driving  the 
tenon  down,  the  heads  of  these  wedges  strike 
against  the  bottom  of  the  mortise,  and  the 
wedges  are  thus  made  to  enter  the  tenon,  whidi 
they  expand  and  cause  to  fill  the  mortise,  h 
is  usual  in  scarfing,  cogging,  and  notching  to 
cut  in  the  shoulder  with  the  saw,  and  to  s^ike 
out  the  cheek  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  or 
with  the  adze.  Tenons  are  made  entirely  with 
the  saw.  Mortises  are  usually  formed  by  bor- 
ing at  the  ends  with  an  auger,  the  diameter  ef 
which  is  equal  to  their  width,  and  striking  oat 
the  intervening  portions  with  a  chisel,  9f^lj- 
ing  this  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  The  ends  are  squared  with  a  chisel 
just  as  broad  as  the  width  of  the  mortise. 
Pins  of  wood  must  be  split  to  insure  thdr  te- 
nacity, and  wedges  cut  with  the  saw.  Jor 
these  uses  straight-grained  stuff  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.— The  bearing  surfaces  of  framing  and 
bearing  joints  should  be  as  IsTge  as  possible, 
and,  when  practicable,  out  at  right  an^es  with 
the  direction  of  the  pressure,  or  (when  one 
piece  bears  longitudinally  upon  another)  in  a 
circular  arc,  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  distrib- 
uted equally  over  the  bearing  surfaoe.-— Shoring 
or  propping  up  the  walls  or  floors  of  a  building 
is  also  permrmed  by  the  carpenter,  while  pug- 
ging or  deafening  floors,  furring  down  joists,  and 
bracketing  and  cradling  for  pl^tering,  6tc^  may 
be  performed  either  by  the  carpenter  or  joiner, 
as  less  or  greater  precision  is  required. — In  esti- 
mating the  value  of  carpenters'  wotkj  the  timr 
her  is  usually  rated  by  the  oubio  foot,  and  the 
labor  by  the  square  of  100  snperfidal  feet, 
wherever  it  will  admit  of  being  so  measured; 
and  it  is  customary  for  the  carpenter's  work  to 
be  measured  as  soon  as  oomi^eted,  or  before 
the  joiner  and  plasterer  begin  their  labom 
Bond  timber,  wood  bricks,  wall  and  templets 
are  all  reduced  to  cubic  feet  of  timber  at  a  cer- 
tain price  per  foot,  which  includes  all  labor 
upon  them.  The  naked  flooring  is  estimated 
on  the  surface  from  wall  to  wdU,  and  all  the 
labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it  noted,  as 
for  instance  whether  the  flooring  be  sanplei, 
double,  or  framed;  if  trimmed  to  clumneys, 
party-walls,  or  stairs;  if  notched  oroogged  to 
wall  plates  and  partition  bends;  the  number 
and  size  of  &e  large  timbers ;  ceiling  joists  «s 
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notobed  and  naOed  to  wall  plates,  and  as  firamed 
or  notched  and  n^ed  to  binders  or  common 
joists.  The  superficial  feet  are  redaoed  to 
squares  for  estimating  the  labor  and  nails  in 
forming  and  setting  the  floors :  then  the  floor- 
ing timbers  are  rated  in  cubic  feet  and.  without 
labor.  Roofing  is  also  estimated  by  the  supers 
ficial  square  for  labor  and  nails,  the  measure 
being  made  on  the  common  rafters  from  ridge 
to  heel,  a  full  description  being  given  of 
the  kind  of  roof  and  the  different  tie-beams, 
Icing  posts,  straining  siHs,  struts,  purlines,  pole 
plates,  &o^  that  maj  be  used  in  its  construction, 
beiog  all  estimated  for  labor  and  nails.  The 
separate  timbers  are  then  reduced  to  cubic  feet, 
the  measurements  being  taken  to  the  extent  of 
any  tenons  there  maj^  and  the  whole  yalued 
without  labor.  The  dimensions  of  bolts,  bars, 
straps,  dec,  are  taken  separately  and  their 
weights  deduced.  Gutter  boards  and  beams 
are  measured  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  valued 
according  to  the  thickness.  Oentring  to  yanlts 
is  valued  bv  the  square,  to  apertures  in  the 
thickness  of  wcdls  by  the  foot,  and  to  camber 
arches  by  number.  Quartering  partitions  are 
measured  by  the  square  for  labor  and  nails,  and 
by  cubic  feet  for  the  materiaL  Battening  to 
walls  is  also  Talued  by  the  square,  but  the  stuff 
is  included  with  the  labor,  if  planing  has  been 
required,  as  sometimes  happens  with  beams  and 
joists,  in  places  not  to  be  covered  by  ceiling,  it 
is  rated  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  beading  or 
other  moulding  by  the  running  foot  Some- 
times a  superficial  amount  for  uibor  and  nails 
or  framed  timber  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
then  estimated  with  the  cost  of  the  timber  at 
80  much  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  such  cases  a  dis- 
tJDction  most  be  made  between  different  quan- 
tities, as  the  labor  employed  in  framing  a  roo£ 
for  instance,  is  mnch  greater  than  that  required 
in  an  equal  amount  of  timber  used  for  flooring. 
The  value  of  labor,  too.  depends  much  on  the 
comparative  hardness  of  the  timber.  The  cost 
per  onbic  foot  of  the  timber  should  include  tiie 
original  cost,  .and  expenses  <^  cartage  added. 
To  this  the  cost  of  4  snperflcial  feet  of  sawing 
may  be  allowed  as  a  fair  averaee  for  the  di^ 
ferent  scantiiogs ;  and  flnally  i  of  this  increased 
amoant  for  waste  in  cutting  and  working.  A 
still  farther  allowance  is  necessary  for  scttObld- 
ing  and  hoisting,  especially  if  heavy  timbers  are 
lifted  to  considerable  height.  In  shoring,  as 
the  timber  la  not  consumed,  it  is  usu^  to 
charge  for  use  and  waste  at  ^  of  tiie  value  of 
the  timber  if  much  cut  up,  or  i  if  but  littie  in- 
jured; and  this  in  addition  to  the  charge  for 
labor  of  raising  and  lowering. 

OABPET,  a  sort  of  thick  dotii,  used  prind* 
pally  for  covering  the  floors  of  apartments.  In 
Its  phioe^  at  a  very  early  period,  straw,  rushes, 
ftQd  other  coarse  materials  were  used.  Ln- 
proving  upon  this,  the  rushes  were  plaited  into 
Qstting,  which,  though  homely  enough  in  ap- 
Pesraoce,  served  to  promote  warmth  and  com- 
fort  In  England^  where  wool  was  obtained  in 
abondanoe,  a  kmd  of  coarse  wooUen  doth  was 


often  seen  upon  the  floors  of  the  gentry.  Yet 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  rushes  were 
strewn  on  the  floor  of  her  presence-chamber; 
though  carpets  had  long  before  been  introduced 
from  the  East.  In  Egypt  their  manufacture  is 
traced  .back  to  a  very  remote  period ;  and  in 
Persia  and  other  Amatic  countries  the  art  prac- 
tised by  the  hand  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 
Purple  carpets  of  great  beauty,  were  used  at  the 
banquets  of  the  ancient  Greeks  strewed  beneath 
their  couches.  The  Babvlonians  adopting  the 
art,  ornamented  thdr  fabrics  with  figures  of 
men  and  strange  devices  of  fabulous  creatures. 
These  were  imported  by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  ;  and,  fh>m  what  we  know  of  the  fabric, 
it  appears  to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of 
tapestry,  than  of  what  we  now  call  carpets — 
made  by  introdudng  tufts  of  woollen  yam  into 
a  warp  atretched  in  a  frame,  which  are  held 
down  by  a  woof  passed  over  each  tuft  Such 
is  the  method  of  carpet-weaving  now  practised 
by  the  Asiatics,  the  stitches  made  one  by  one 
by  the  slow  and  tedious  operation  of  the  fingers. 
The  young  girls  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work, 
and  their  hands  and  eyes  are  soon  trained  to  do 
it  with  ease  and  rapidity.  But  by  one  of  the 
modern  machines  1,000  stitdies  are  sooner  made 
than  one  by  the  hand  process.  In  Perda  whole 
families,  and  even  tribes,  are  employed  in  carpet- 
weaving.  These  carpets  are,  however,  of  so  smaU 
a  size,  that  they  are  littie  used.  They  are  pur- 
chased by  travelling  merchants,  who,  in  Smyrna 
and  Oonstantinople,dlsposeof  them  to  Europeans. 
Turkey  carpets  are  imported  principally  from 
Ouch&,  in  the  province  of  Aidm,  about  6  days* 
Journey  from  Smyrna.  These  carpets  are  also 
woven  by  fiimilies,  and  no  large  manufactory 
for  tiiem  exists  They  are  in  one  piece;  the 
patterns  are  peculiar,  and  no  two  are  ever 
made  exactiy  alUce.  Their  chief  beauty  con- 
sists in  the  harmonious  blending  of  theur  colors, 
and  in  the  softness  of  their  texture,  rendering 
them  agreeable  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  foot. 
In  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  weaver 
sits  in  front  of  tiie  loom,  and  fastens  to  eadi 
thread  of  the  warp  a  bunch  of  colored  yarn, 
varying  the  color  according  to  the  pattern. 
The  row  beinff  completed,  ne  passes  a  linen 
weft  through  the  web,  and  drives  it  well  up,  so 
that  all  the  bunches  may  be  securely  fastened. 
In  this-wav  narrow  breadths  of  carpet  are 
made,  which  are  afterward  laid  side  by  side, 
and  united,  so  as  to  form  one  large  piece.  The 
tufts  are  then  pared  of  equal  length,  and 
being  beaten  down,  the  whole  presents  a 
smooth,  even  surfSaoe.  Bugs  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  A  auperb  carpet,  com- 
posed entirdy  of  silk,  was  sent  from  Cash- 
mere to  the  great  exhibition  in  London. 
In  each  square  foot  it  contained  as  many  as 
10,000  ties  of  short  lengths  introduced  by  hand. 
In  British  India  the  manufacture  of  carpets  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  In  Benar^  and 
Hoorshedabad  costly  carpets  of  velvet  with 
gold  embroidery  are  made.    Bilk-embroidered 
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carpets  are  manufactured  in  various  places; 
the  woollen  ones  prinoipaDy  at  Masnlipatam. 
For  many  years  Europe  received  all  her 
sappliesof  carpets  from  the  East  Themann- 
facture  is  said  to  have  heen  introdaoed  into 
Europe  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  The  manufactory  now  belonging  to  the 
French  government,  and  still  producing  excel- 
lent fabrics,  was  established  at  Beauvais  in 
1664  by  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  An- 
other larger  factory  was  at  ChaiUot,  a  league  from 
Paris,  where  the  carpets  were  worked  in  the 
manner  of  the  modern  Wilton  carpet  The 
first  successful  operations  in  England  were  at 
Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  to  which  enterprise  James 
I.  contributed  £2,676.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  the  business  was  much  extended 
in  different  localities,  and  reference  is  made  to 
a  premium  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts  in 
1757  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  best  imitation  Turkey 
carpets.  Hiis  kind  of  carpet  was  afterward 
largely  produced  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire, 
made  even  more  expensive  than  the  real  Turkey 
by  the  substitution  of  worsted  for  woollen  yam ; 
but  the  manufacture  ceased  here,  and  in  York- 
shire also,  many  years  ago.  The  other  varieties 
of  carpets  in  use,  as  the  Kidderminster  or  two- 
ply,  called  in  this  country  the  ingrain,  the  three- 
ply,  the  Venetian,  Brussels,  and  Wilton,  are  all 
made  by  machinery.  The  ingrain,  made  with 
2  sets  of  worsted  warp  and  2  of  woollen  weft, 
consists  of  2  distinct  webs  incorporated  into 
each  other  at  one  operation,  the  warp  threads 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  bring  the  re- 
quired colors  to  the  surface.  Each  web,  how- 
ever, is  a  cloth  of  itself^  which,  if  separated  by 
cutting  it  from  the  other,  would  present  a  coarse 
surface  like  baize.  Two  colors  only  are  used  to 
best  advantage  in  this  kind  of  carpet,  the  intro- 
duction of  more  tending  to  five  a  striped  ap- 
pearance. The  three-ply  is  also  ingrained,  the 
threads  being  interlaced  to  produce  8  webs, 
thus  making  a  fabric  of  greater  thickness  and 
durability  with  the  advantage  of  greater  variety 
of  color.  The  pattern,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear in  opposite  colors  on  the  2  sides  in  this,  as 
it  does  in  the  two-ply.  Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  applying  tiie  power  loom  to 
weaving  this  fabric;  in  Europe  the  idea  was 
wholly  abandoned;  and  in  1889  two-ply  ingrains 
were  woven  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  only  by  the  hand 
loom,  at  the  rate  of  8  yards  a  day  to  tiie  loom. 
At  this  time  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  im- 
proved the  power  loom  so  that  he  obtained  widi 
it  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day,  and  afterward 
by  still  further  improvements  so  perfected  the 
machinery,  that  the  power  loom  is  now 
wholly  used,  and  with  such  economy  of  labor  as 
to  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  carpets,  and 
extended  their  manufacture  to  meet  the  increas- 
ed demand.  The  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow 
have  been  so  important  in  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacture, as  to  have  given  it  an  entirely  new 
character ;  and  though  their  fall  description 
would  be  too  technical  and  detailed,  a  general 
«»ount  of  those  inomediately  connected  with 


this  subject  may  properly  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  The  object  sought  for  was  a  loom  which 
should  make  carpet  fast  enough  to  be  economi- 
cal, one  which  should  make  the  figures  match, 
and  produce  a  good  regular  selvage,  and  a 
smooth,  even  face.  The  hand  weaver  can  at 
any  moment  tighten  the  weft  thread,  if  too 
loose  after  the  shuttle  has  been  thrown,  and  so 
make  the  selvage  regular;  if  he  finds  by 
measurement  that  by  reason  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  weft  threads  or  the  ingndning,  the  figure 
is  being  produced  too  long  or  too  short,  he 
gives  more  or  less  force  to  the  lathe  in  beating 
up ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  surfiuie  of  the  cloth 
is  getting  rough,  he  regulates  the  tension  of  the 
warps.  In  thb  way,  by  observation,  and  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  ju^fgment,  he  can  approxi- 
mate, and  only  approximate,  to  the  production 
of  a^ood  and  regular  fabria  In  the  first  loom 
Mr.  Bigelow  produced,  he  approximated  more 
nearly  than  the  hand  weaver  to  a  perfect  mat^ 
in  the  figure ;  and  this  he  effected  by  taking  up 
the  woven  doth  by  a  regular  and  positive  mo- 
tion which  was  unerring,  the  same  amount  for 
every  throw  of  the  shutUe  and  beat  of  the  lathe. 
As  the  weft  threads  are  not  spun  regularly, 
and  the  weaving  in  of  the  warp  threads  and 
passing  the  different  colors  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  ply  or  cloth  to  produce  the  figures 
require  sometimes  more  ana  sometimes  less  to 
make  a  given  length,  he  determined  to  regulate 
the  delivery  of  the  warps  as  required  by  their 
tension,  thereby  throwing  the  irregularities  into 
the  thickness  where  it  cannot  be  noticed,  instead 
of  into  the  length,'  where  it  would  destroy  the 
match  of  the  figures.  He  accomplished  this  by 
suspending  a  roller  on  the  woven  cloth,  between 
the  lathe  and  the  rollers  that  take  up  this  cloth, 
BO  that  when  the  cloth  was  being  woven  too 
short,  which  indicates  a  deficient  supply  of  warpa, 
the  roller  would  be  elevated,  and  by  its  connec- 
tion increase  the  delivery  motion  to  ^ve  out 
more  warps,  and  vice  tersa.  Still  this  served 
only  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  a  fault 
already  mcurred.  The  roller,  to  perfectly  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  should  have  been  appli^ 
to  the  unwoven  warps,  which  seemed  then  im- 
practicable^ for  when  the  lathe  beats  up  the 
weft,  these  must  be  ri^d  to  resist  the  beat^  and 
no  way  was  apparent  to  make  the  roller  sensi- 
tive to  detect  and  indicate  the  amount  taken 
up.  The  warps,  moreover,  are  necessarily  all 
rolled  up  on  the  warp-beam  with  equal  tension, 
and  so  can  only  be  given  out  equally.  The  im- 
provement  was  atterward  perfected  by  Mr. 
Bigelow  in  the  following  manner :  Each  warp 
thread  in  the  usual  way  passes  through  a  loop 
called  a  mail,  attached  to  a  card  suspended  from 
the  jacquard,  and  each  card  has  suspended  to  it 
a  weight,  all  the  weights  being  equal.  The  two 
trap-boards  of  the  jacouard  move  simultane- 
ously, one  up  and  the  ouier  down,  and  in  these 
movements  they  catch  or  trap  such  of  the  cards 
(determined  by  the  combination  of  cards)  as 
are  required  to  bring  up  the  proper  warp  threads 
at  each  operation  to  prodnoe  the  figure,  leaving 
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down  snch  of  them  as  are  not  required  at  that 
particular  operation ;  and  when  the  two  trap- 
boards  are  on  a  level,  and  all  the  warp  threads 
connected  with  them  are  in  a  horizontal  line,  and 
those  not  connected  with  them  hang  down  with 
the  suspended  weights,  the  lathe  heats  up  the 
weft  thready  which  lies  between  the  warps  that 
are  in  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  same  time  exert- 
ing a  force  on  the  weft  threads  previously 
thrown,  and  beating  them  up  more  closely. 
Now,  as  the  warp  threads  are  all  connected  at 
one  end  with  woven  cloth,  and  at  the  other 
with  the  beam,  it  follows  that  those  which  are 
hanging  down  in  a  bent  line  will  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of 
the  lathe  than  the  others ;  and  as  all  the  warp 
threads  in  succession  take  this  portion,  and  all 
have  an  equal  weighty  it  follows  that  each  suc- 
cessively receives  the  same  pull  at  the  time  the 
lathe  b^ts  up:  tiius  the  tendency  to  irregular- 
ity  of  sur&ce  urom  the  varying  lengths  of  warp 
threads  taken  up  in  ingraining  is  counteracted. 
The  selvage  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  a 
contrivance  which  regularly  gave  a  pull  to  the 
weft  thread  after  the  shuttle  was  thrown.  Mr. 
Bigelow  at  last,  by  these  improvements  and 
others  which  he  introduced,  brought  the  loom 
to  average  from  25  to  27  yards  a  day  of  two* 
ply,  and  from  17  to  18  yards  of  three-plv  car- 
pets. His  improved  method  of  producing 
figures  that  wul  match  was  afterward  intro- 
duced, and  patented  in  1845.  The  same  ma- 
chinery was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets,  the 
weaving  of  which,  except  by  hand,  was  before 
generally  considered  a  mechanical  impossibil- 
ity. With  the  hand  loom  they  were  made  at 
the  rate  of  8  or  4  yards  per  day ;  but  with  the 
improved  loom  the  production  was  increased  to 
18  or  20  yards  per  day.  The  carpets,  too,  were 
made  more  exact  in  their  figures,  so  that  these 
perfectly  matched,  and  their  surface  was  smooth 
and  regular.  They  surpassed,  indeed,  in  their 
quality  the  best  carpets  of  the  kind  manufac- 
tured in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
looms  of  Mr.  Bigelow  were  introduced  into 
factories  built  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  ThompsonviUe 
and  Tariff^n^  Ooim.,  for  their  use,  and  others 
were  estahlBed  at  a  new  place  named  Olinton, 
in  Mass.,  where,  since  the  year  1849,  about 
150,000  yards  of  Brussels  carpeting  are  annually 
produced  by  the  Bigelow  carpet  company. 
This  town,  12  m.  K.  of  Worcester,  owes  its 
pron>erity,  and  its  population  of  over  8,000, 
wholly  to  the  various  factories  established  upon 
the  different  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  Tar- 
iffville^  also,  now  a  place  of  over  2,000  inhabit- 
antSy  had  a  population  of  only  400  in  1840. 
One  carpet  establishment  there,  with  a  capital 
of  $900,000,  employs  from  650  to  800  opera- 
tives. Thompsonvule  presents  a  similar  his* 
tory. — ^Brussels  carpet  is  so  named  from  Brus* 
sels  in  Be^um,  whence  the  style  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
made  upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  which  is  con- 
cealed by  the  wonted  threads  that  are  interlaced 


with  and  cover  it.  The  threads  are  commonly 
of  5  different  colors.  In  the  weaving  these  run 
the  length  of  the  web,  and  are  so  managed  tiiat 
all  those  required  by  the  pattern  are  brought 
up  together  across  the  line  of  the  carpet;  be- 
fore they  are  let  down,  a  wooden  instrument 
called  a  sword  is  passed  through  to  hold  up  the 
threads;  this  is  replaced  by  a  round  wire, 
which,  being  at  last  removed,  leaves  a  row  of 
loops  across  the  carpet.  In  a  yard  length  the 
number  of  successive  lifts  of  the  sets  of  colors 
required  is  sometimes  as  many  as  820,  each  of 
which  forms  a  row  of  loops.  Four  colors  must 
always  lie  beneath  the  5th,  which  appears  on 
the  surface,  and  thus  the  carpet,  with  its  linen 
weft  too,  is  thick  and  heavy.  The  Wilton  car- 
pet, the  moquette  of  the  French,  differs  from  the 
Brussels  in  the  loops  being  cut  before  the  wire 
is  removed,  a  groove  in  the  flat  upper  surface 
of  the  wure  admitting  of  their  being  cut  by 
passing  a  knife  along  the  surface.  The  soft 
ends  give  the  carpet  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 
In  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the  figure  is 
raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pattern,  and  the 
loops  of  this  are  cut,  but  not  of  the  ground. 
Various  methods  have  been  devised  of  simplify- 
ing the  processes  of  making  the  Brussels  carpet. 
Mr.  Richard  Why  took,  of  Edinburgh,  mtroduced 
an  ingenious  plan  of  using  threads  dyed  of  the 
colors  in  the  succession  they  would  be  required. 
This  was  done  before  they  were  made  into  the 
warp,  and  by  a  systematic  arrangement  By 
this  means  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
threads  was  dispensed  with.  His  looms  are 
used  by  one  establishment  in  England  to  the 
number  of  more  than  800,  producing  carpets  to 
the  amount  of  about  £500,000  annually.  They 
are  known  as  ^^  patent  tapestry  and  velvet 
pUe ''  carpets.  Another  device  is  to  weave  the 
carpet  in  plain  colors,  and  then  print  it  with 
rollers  or  with  blocks,  after  the  method  of 
calico  printing.  On  account  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  fabric,  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  introducing  sufficient  color  without  go- 
ing over  the  work  many  times.  In  doing 
this,  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased  of 
retaining  each  color  within  its  own  exact  limits. 
Boilers  were  first  used;  but  a  cheap  kmd  of 
carpet  is  now  produced  at  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, by  block  printing.  Felt  cloths  are  also 
printed  in  colors  in  this  country,  and  sold  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  carpets. — ^Venetian  car- 
pets (which,  by  the  way,  were  never  a  produc- 
tion of  Venice),  are  made  with  a  heavy  body  of 
worsted  warp,  which  completely  ludes  the 
woof;  this  ^ould  be  an  alternate  shoot  of 
worsted  and  linen  yarn.  The  fabric  admits  of 
little  varieties  of  design.  It  is  made  in  narrow 
widths  for  stairways  and  passages.— The  patent 
wool  mosaic  carpet  is  a  novel  manufacture  car- 
ried on  by  Messrs.  John  Orossley  and  Sons,  of 
Hahfax,  England.  A  stroxig,  -plain  cloth  is 
UA^  as  a  grotmd;  upon  this  a  pile  of  warp 
threads,  first  arranged  over  and  under  parallel 
strips  of  metal,  wMch  are  cut  out,  leaving  the 
ends  like  those  of  a  Wilton  carpet^  is  placed 
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and  cemented  with  caoutohcmo.  If  the  threads 
were  of  different  colors,  stripes  are  produced, 
or  the  yarns  may  have  been  colored  by  "Why- 
tock's  plan,  or  colored  patterns  may  be  obtained 
by  another  process  in  nse.  This  method  is 
principally  applied  to  the  production  of  small 
articles. — A  cheap  kind  of  carpet,  of  little  dura- 
bility of  wear  or  color,  has  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  this  country  the  last  few  years, 
called  the  hemp  carpet  It  is  made  of  hempen 
threads,  the  colors  runniiig  in  stripes. — ^The  car- 
pet manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  in  this 
country,  and  in  England  also  within  the  last 
few  years.  In  England  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  5,000  looms  in  operation  of  every 
description.  The  business  is  actively  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  to  the  successful 
enterprises  in  this  branch  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  There  are  also  extensive  manu- 
foctories  in  different  places  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  Massachusetts 
alone  the  value  of  goods  produced  in  1855  was 
$1,862,819;  the  capital  invested  was  $2,264,- 
172,  and  the  hands  employed,  1,614,  beside  4 
manufactories  of  painted  carpeting,  2  of  rag 
carpets,  and  2  from  which  there  were  no  com- 
plete returns.  In  1845  the  value  produced 
m  Massachusetts  was  $834,322;  the  capital 
invested  $488,000,  and  the  hands  employed 
did  not  exceed  1,034,  showing  in  10  years 
an  increase  in  the  value  manufactured  of  about 
$500,000  in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  value  of 
carpetings  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1857, 
was  $2,181,290,  viz.:  from 

$1,621 


Canada. $195 

British  W.  iDdies lOS 

British  E.  Indies 83 

Franc*. 20,495 

Sardinia 22 

Gibraltar 667 

Turkey 4M 


Bnssla 

Hamburg. .... 

Bremen 600 

Holland 225 

Bolelum 1,104 

England 2,185,691 

Sootland 19,880 

China 79 

Total..... $2,181,290 

The  value  of  carpetings  of  all  kinds  reexported 
during  the  same  period,  ending  June,  185T, 
was  $1,549,  viz.,  to 

Asiatic  Bufisla $219 

Canada 677 

Mexico 69 

Venezuela 204 

Sandwich  Islands 489 


Total. 


.$1,M9 


OARPINI,  GiovANOT  Di  Plano,  an  Italian 
Franciscan  monk  and  traveller,  bom  about  1210. 
In  1246  he  was  sent  with  a  company  of  several 
other  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary,  to  convert  him  to  Christianity, 
if  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  him  ra^er  to 
employ  his  arms  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks 
than  against  the  Christians.  Carpini  travelled 
through  Russia  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea,  and  finally  reaohed  the  court  of  the 
Tartar  monarch,  in  some  part  of  the  region 
N.  of  the  desert  E.  of  the  Caspian.  He  re- 
mained here  a  month  or  more,  without  appa- 
rently accomplishing  much,  and  then  set  out  on 
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his  return,  which  he  effected  safely,  ihonghiiot 
without  much  suffering.  He  wrote  an  acoonu 
of  his  Journey  in  Latin,  an  abBtrsct  of  yiM 
was  published  in  the  **  Voyages  and  DiscoT- 
eries  '^  of  Hakluy t.  He  devot^  the  remaiods 
of  his  life  to  preaching  the  gospel  in  Himgaij, 
Bohemia,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age. 

OARPOCRATES,  or  Cabpocbas,  an  Aki- 
andrian  theologian,  of  the  Hellenistic  Gnostie 
school,  flourished  in  the  2d  century  A.  D^ 
under  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  was  of  a  £bidOj  of 
Christianized  Jews.     His  theolo^cal  opinioss 
were,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  those  uf  the 
Gnostics  generally.    The  fundanaental  Gnostie 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  entirely  disconnected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  was  thestst- 
ing   point   of  Carpocrates.     The  demiraya 
ana  the  other  finite  spirits  ruling  over  thesA- 
terial  universe,  were  striving  to  keep  hnnanitj 
from  unity  with  the  Supreme  Monad,  to  vhii 
it  was  constantly  tending,  on  aoconntof  ItskT* 
ing  been  an  original  emanation  from  him.  Ik 
predxistent  state  of  the  human  soul  was,  in  tbe 
Carpocratian  system,  that  period  when  itbd 
been  in  perfect  unity  with  the  Sopreme  Mqd^ 
The  demiurgus  and  nding  spirits  have  tm 
it  away  from  this  sublime  union,  and  endeaFored 
to  preserve  it  in  expatriation.    One  of  ther 
metnods  of  accomplishing  it  is  by  laws  or  reli- 
gious duties  and  observances,  suchasselfHieniil 
and  control  of  appetites  and  passiona,  and  gen- 
eral humiliation  and  penances.    Onlysocliss 
rise  above  these  tyrannous  usurpations  of  tlie 
demiurgus  and  his  colleagues,  can  attain  to  the 
true  life  of  the  soul.    Consequently  all  religions 
systems  were  the  devices  of  the  deminrgos,  vs 
maintaining  his  supremacy,  and  the  highest  in- 
jury to  men.    This  Gnostic  Antinomianism  de- 
veloped itself  into  a  practical  life  of  freedom 
from  moral  restraint,  which  both  Carpocrata 
and  his  son  Epiphanes  took  all  pains  to  jiistirf> 
The  gratification  of  the  appetites  and  passions 
became  a  duty  instead  of  a  wrongs  and  salyation 
by  Jesus  was  only  attainable  on  the  condign 
of  perfect  abandonment  to  an  antinomian  m 
All  who  thus  abandoned  themselves  were  saved, 
because  by  confidence  in  his  teaching  and  exam* 
pie  they  thus  proved  themselves,  m  their  c(«« 
victions  at  least,  freed  fivm  the  power  of  tie 
demiurgus.    Jesus,  they  held,  was  simply  amin 
of  superior  soul,  who,  like  themselves,  had  tw 
power  to  discern  the  real  difficulty,  andstrengw 
to  achieve  his  own  practical  redennption,  «w 
point  the  way  for  others.    Carpocrates  and  lus 
followers  rejected  the  goroels  of  Matthew  an<» 
Luke,  and  tne  entire  Old  Testament,  as  ihe  in- 
genious contrivance  of  the  demiurgus  to  k«6P 
men  in  subjection.    They  also  denied  the  ^e8o^ 
rection  of  the  body. 

CARPZOV,  a  ftoily  of  learned  Genawa, 
whose  original  name  was  Carpeeano,  their  ances- 
tors having  left  Spain  in  the  16th  oentniy  on  ac- 
count of  reli^ous  persecution.— BfirawcrCABP- 
zov,  with  whom  the  distinction  of  the  fW 
commence  was  a  native  of  Braiidenbuig,  w^ 
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Obi.  2d,  1565,  died  Not.  24, 1624,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  jarispradenoe.  He  had  5  sons,  4  of 
whom,  Benedict,  Angost,  Eonrad,  and  Chris- 
tian, followed  the  profession  of  the  father. — ^The 
6th,  JoHANN  Benbdict,  bom  Jnne  22, 1607,  died 
Oct«  22,  1657,  professor  of  theology  in  the  nni- 
Torsity  of  Leipsic,  was  a  Lntheran,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  theology.  His  5  sons,  David, 
J'ohann,  Friedrich,  Samuel,  and  August,  all 
gained  more  or  less  distinction  in  theology,  Ju- 
risprudence, and  letters.  To  the  4th  generation 
the  line  of  renown  descends  through  Samuel  to  2 
sons,  JoHANN,  bom  1675,  died  1789,  and  Johakk 
GoTTLOB.  The  latter  was  a  Lutheran  theologian 
and  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept. 
20,  1679,  died  at  Ltlbeck,  Aprfl  7,  1767.  He 
was  enabled  to  complete  his  knowledge  of 
the  oriental  languages,  while  chaplain  to  the 
Saxon  and  Polish  embassy  to  England  and 
Holland.  After  his  return  in  1704,  he  was  pas- 
tor of  several  churches,  and  in  1718  gave  pub- 
lic lectores  at  Leipsic,  on  homiletic,  dogmatic, 
and  pastoral  theology,  oriental  languages,  and 
Hebrew  antiquities.  In  171 9  he  became  profes- 
sor of  oriental  languages  at  the  Leipsic  univer- 
sity. In  1780  he  accepted  the  general  super- 
intendency  and  first  pastorate  of  the  cathedral  of 
Labeck,  where  he  died,  after  enjoying  the  in- 
eambenoy  for  87  years.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  the  Moravians,  and  wrote  many  works  on 
the  Trinity,  and  also  on  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tares;,  and  correlative  subjects. 

CABB,  DABysY,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
bmigesses  of  Yirginia,  moved  and  eloquently 
supported  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  gprievances  and  correspondence,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  British  encroachments.  His  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  March  8, 1778.  Oarr  died  2 
months  afterward.  He  married  a  sister  of  Jef- 
ferson, by  whom  he  is  described  as  a  man  of 
sound  jadgment  and  inflexible  purpose,  mingled 
with  amiability,  and  of  a  fanciful  eloquence. 

CABB,  Sib  Bobbbt,  British  commissioner 
in  New  England,  was  appointed  to  that  office 
by  Charles  H.  in  1664,  m  conjunction  with 
Kioolls,  Oartwright,  and  Mavenck.  In  1664, 
NicoUs  and  Oarr  captured  New  Amsterdam 
from  ^e  Dutch,  and  called  it  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  king^s  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
afterward  James  H.  Oarr  forced  the  Swedes 
and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  into  a  capitulation. 
He  retnmed  to  Boston  in  1665,  ana,  in  con- 
junction with  his  coa^utors,  assumed  the  prin- 
dpal  powers  of  government 

OABKA,  a  hamlet  in  the  canton  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  remarkable  for  its  rural  school  for 
orphans  and  foundlings,  the  model  on  which 
the  other  schools  for  helpless  and  vagrant  chil- 
dren in  the  Swiss  cantons  have  been  formed. 
It  was  established  in  1820  by  M.  de  Bochemout, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Pon  school  at  HofwyL  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  26,  all  boys,  there 
being  another  establishment  for  girls  in  the 
sttne  canton.  •  The  family  system  is  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent.  The  school  has  been  since 
its  eommenoement  imder  the  care  of  H.  J.  J. 


Eberhard,  a  pupil  of  Yehrli.  The  children  are 
taught  all  the  duties  of  home  and  farm  life,  each 
in  turn  having  a  portion  of  the  household  duties 
assigned  to  him,  till  all  become  familiar  wiUi 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  peas- 
ant's home.  They  have  usually  from  1  to  8 
school  hours  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8 
to  5  in  winter.  The  course  of  study  includes 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  singing, 
drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  surveying, 
geography,  and  natural' history.  The  food  and 
clo&lng  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  peasant 
dass  of  the  canton,  but  the  food  is  carefally 
and  well  prepared^  and  the  clothing  kept  whole 
and  scrupulously  neat  Becreation,  holidays, 
and  festivals  are  not  forgotten,  as  being  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  education  of  the  child,  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  Eberhard.  Punishments  are 
very  rare.  The  expenses  are  a  littJe  less  than 
$2,000  per  annum. 

OABBAOOI.  I.  Ltjdovioo,  the  founder  of 
the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  bom  in  Bo- 
logna in  1555,  died  there  in  1619.  His  first 
master,  Prospero  Fontana,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
so  little  appreciated  his  capacity  that  he  ad- 
vised him  to  adopt  some  other  profession.  His 
slowness  of  execution  was  so  remarkable  that 
his  fellow-pupils  called  him  in  ridicule  the  ox. 
IVom  Bologna  he  went  to  Venice,  and  studied 
with  Tintoretto.  Subsequently  he  visited  Flor- 
ence and  Parma,  where  he  gave  much  attention 
to  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Oorreggio, 
and  Parmigiano.  The  object  of  ^ese  varied 
studies  was  presently  developed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  school  of  painting,  known  as 
the  edectic  school  of  Bologna.  In  this  project 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  his  cousins  Agos- 
tino  and  Annibale,  who  Joined  him  in  Bologna 
about  1585.  In  a  few  years  their  school  was 
overflowing  with  pupils,  and  all  the  others 
in  Bologna  closed.  As  the  head  of  the  acade- 
my, Ludovico  resided  chiefly  at  Bologna ;  and  his 
'merit  is  more  that  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  pro- 
ductive artist.  He  has  left  many  works  at 
Bologna,  including  his  fresco  paintings  in  the 
Palazzi  Magnani  and  Zampieri;  his  series  of 
scenes  from  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
CeciHa,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Michel  at  Bosco ; 
an  '^Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  one  of 
his  best  works ;  and  the  "  Birth  of  St.  tfohn  the 
Baptist.'*  He  also  painted  many  "  £cce  Homos  " 
and  **Pietas."  IJ.  Agobtino,  cousin  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1558,  died  in  1601. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  when  a  boy 
was  instructed  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  whence 
he  became  an  engraver.  At  the  invitation  of 
his  couMn,  Ludovico,  he  embarked  in  his  pro- 
ject for  founding  a  new  school  of  art  in  Bologna, 
but  first  went  tlurough  a  course  of  studies  at 
Bologna,  Bome,  Parma,  and  Venice.  To  Agos- 
tmo  were  assigned  the  most  important  and  labo- 
rious duties.  He  prepared  treatises  on  archi- 
tecture and  perspective,  lectured  on  anatomy, 
and  suggested  subjects  for  composition,  drawn 
from  history  or  fiction.  He  also  proposed  and 
awarded  prices  for  designs,  celebrating  the  vie- 
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tor^s  triumph  with  mnaio  and  song.  His  earlj 
predilection  for  engraving  never  forsook  him, 
and,  althoagh  his  designs  were  numerons,  he 
finished  fewer  paintings  than  either  of  the  other 
Carracci.  Among  the  heat  spedmena  of  his 
paintings  are  ^'  St.  Jerome  reoeiying  the  Sacra- 
ment before  Death,"  at  Bologna,  and  the  ^*  In- 
fant Hercules  strangling  the  Seipents,"  in  the 
Louvre.  lU.  Aitkibale,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Bologna  in  1560.  died  in  Borne 
in  1609.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  tailor,  and 
was  instructed  in  painting  bj  his  cousn  Ludo- 
vioo,  and  afterward  sent  to  Parma  and  Venice, 
where  he  devoted  years  to  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio  and  the  great  Venetian  colorists.  His 
style  was  founded  on  the  edectio  principle 
adopted  by  Ludovico.  He  was  an  industrious 
painter,  and  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life 
are  numerous.  His  contributions  to  the  Palazzi 
Hagnani  and  Zampieri  in  Bologna,  in  which  he 
assisted  Ludovico,  were  highly  esteemed.  In 
1600,  by  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Famese,  he 
visited  Rome,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
Baphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  his  style  develop- 
ed itself  in  a  new  form.  He  was  employed  to 
paint  for  various  churches  in  Bome,  but  his 
chief  work  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  mytholo- 
^cal  designs  in  the  Famese  palace,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  gallery,  which  occupied  him  8 
years.  At  the  commencement  of  Uiiswork  he 
was  assisted  by  AgosUno ;  but  the  intercourse 
between  the  brothers,  when  they  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  Ludovico,  was  always 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes, and  Annibale  was  soon  left  to  labor  alone. 
When  the  work  was  at  length  completed,  the 
artist  was  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  500  crowns. 
Irritated  by  this  parsimony,  and  enfeebled  in 
health  by  long  confinement,  he  repaired  to 
Naples.  The  persecutions  of  the  ifeapolitan 
artists  obliged  him  to  return  to  Bome,  where 
he  died  soon  afterward.  Beside  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Famese  palace,  which  have  been 
frequently  engraved,  "  St.  Boch  Distributing 
Alms,^'  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  "  Dead  Christ 
supported  by  the  Madonna,"  the  "Besurreo- 
tion,"  at  Bologna,  and  the  *^  Three  Marys"  in 
the  collection  at  Castle  Howard,  are  among  his 
most  celebrated  works.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  practise  landscape  painting  as  a  separate 
department  of  art.  I  v.  f*nA2?CBSC0,  a  brother 
of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1595,  died  at  Bome  in  1622.  He  studied  paint- 
ing with  his  cousin  Ludovico,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  rival  school  in  Bologna,  over  the 
door  of  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  ^^  This 
is  the  true  school  of  the  Carracd."  The  pro- 
ject failed. 

CABRABA,  a  city  of  Italy,  pop.  about  8,000, 
situated  on  the  Avenza,  in  the  duchy,  and  69  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  Its  principid  edi- 
fices are  the  college,  the  ducal  palace,  the  col- 
legiate church,  and  the  church  of  Madonna  delle 
Grazie.  An  academy  of  sculpture  was  founded 
here  by  Kapoleon,  and  a  great  many  artists 
from  ei>ToaA  reside  here  to  superintend  the 


transport  of  marUe,  or  to  execute  woifa  of  ait 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engsged  in  tiie 
preparation  of  marble,  which  is  obtained^ 
the  famous  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

CABBABA  MABBLE,  a  beaatiful  vltte 
marble,  of  fine  ffranular  texture,  denying  io 
name  from  the  above-described  city.  TheP^ 
rian  differs  from  it  in  being  composed  of  the  most 
delicate  little  plates  or  «»les,  confosedly  united 
together.  The  magnificent  chain  of  mm' 
tains  in  which  the  quarries  of  Carrara  wb^ 
are  situated,  forms  a  portion  of  the  ApeDnio^ 
and  is  included  in  the  former  duchy  of  Man 
Carrara.  These  mountains  are  distant  about  i 
miles  from  the  seashc^ e,  and  present  s  very 
imposing  appearance,  towering  to  the  skies,  nd 
broken  into  rugged  and  inaccessible  peskfl.  At 
the  foot  of  some  of  these  hills  a  few  6tant«d 
trees  are  found,  and  higher  up  soumg  the  n^ 
fissures,  flocks  of  goats  procure  a  scanty  Bobast- 
ence.  The  quarries,  among  which  are  tboee 
that  furnished  the  material  for  the  Pantheoo  at 
Bome,  are  about  half  way  up  the  mountains,  asd 
although  they  have  been  worked  for  manj  cen- 
turies, and  the  annual  export  has  looff  amovnt- 
ed  to  about  40,000  tons,  yet  the  workmen  in 
still  emnloyed  upon  tbe  snr&oe;  so  tliatve 
may  weU  regard  the  supply  as  inexhaosdUft 
The  Carrara  marbles  are  of  4  varieties  Bit 
used  by  sculptors,  the  white,  granularlj  foM 
limestone,  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  mon 
easy  to  work  than  the  compact  limestoDe,  its 
color  is  purer,  and  it  is  delicately  transparent 
The  other  varieties  are  the  veined  marble,  with 
colored  lines,  which  render  it  unfit  for  statoai?; 
the  racadonif  or  Sidlian,  and  the  Mdigli«i(ii 
deep  blue  color.  In  working  the  quarries,  br^ 
blocks  of  marble,  some  of  more  than  200  coUo 
feet,  are  loosened  by  blasting.  Whenthoroojb- 
ly  detached,  they  are  tumbled  down  or  low- 
ered to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  wbecoe 
they  are  transi^rted  to  Harino,  the  porta 
shipment.  The  value  of  the  material  tans 
with  the  quality  and  mze  of  the  block,  the  la^ 
of  these  ranging  from  $10  to  $15  per  cnbie  foot. 
This  marble  range  extends  over  many  sqw^ 
leagues.  The  whole  number  of  quarries  is  C8&- 
mated  at  about  400,  of  which  40  or  60  are  ow- 
stantly  worked,  employing  from  2,000  to  3,5W 
men,  the  wages  varying  from  80  to  90  cents  per 
day.  Those  of  the  statuary  marble  do  apt  e^ 
ceed  12  in  all,  but  are  the  most  producave » 
well  as  the  most  valuable.  They  aw  the  pr^ 
erty  of  4  or  5  of  tbe  principal  iunilies  of  u^ 
rara.  The  labor  in  these  mines  is  no*  f*^ 
without  danger.  It  not  unfrequently  h^ 
that  a  heavy  block  of  marble,  breaking  ^ 
fastenings  in  iia  desoent  from  the  moontw^ 
crushes  beneath  it  the  men  «ig*«J?/!: 
removaL  The  Carrara  marble,  ^?^<*T" 
formerly  regarded  as  a  primitive  l}?f*®J 
proved  an  altered  limestone  of  the  odibc  p£^ 
od.  The  causes  by  which  the  change  oi  » 
structure  was  efiected  have  also  served  to  cm 
erate  all  traces  of  the  fossils  which  are  ^^ 
found  in  the  rocks  of  this  period.  Aii*»»^ 
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of  the  b«8t  qoaHtj  of  ihiB  marble  by  Kaeppel 
pyes: 

Ouboiuto  of  Ume 98.7851 

CarbosAte  of  magii««U a9009 

Oxld«s  of  iron  and  maagueM,  and  slnmliuk 0.0825 

Silica,  trace  of  phoaphono  add,  and  loaa. 0.0961 

Qurtiaand. 0.1008 

loaooo 
0  ABB  AGEEN,  or  Ieibh  Moss,  a  marine  plant, 
thffndrvM  arispuM  (see  ALOiS),  which  grows 
upon  the  rocka  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  partio- 
nlarly  of  Ireland,  and  is  said  also  to  be  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  collected  for  the 
preparation  of  a  light  and  nutritions  food  for 
invalids,  and  is  particnlarly  recommended  in 
pulmonaiy  and  sorofblons  affections,  dysentery, 
diarrhoBa)  Ac  It  is  prepared  by  maoeratinff  it 
in  cold  water,  in  which  it  sweUs  without  dia- ' 
solving,  and  which  lemovea  the  taste  of  extra- 
neous matters  mixed  with  it.  It  is  then  boiled 
in  water,  of  which  8  pints  are  nsed  to  the  onnoe 
of  moss.  Milk  instead  of  water  makes  a  more 
nntritioos  preparation.  It  dissolves  and  gelatin- 
izes, and  the  ielly  is  flavored  with  lemon  Juice, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar. 

GARBEL,  N100X.AS  AxMASDy  one  of  the  found* 
en  of  the  Paris  journal,  Le  Natwnal,  bom  May 
8, 1800,  at  Bouen,  died  July  24, 1836,  at  St. 
Mand^  near  Paris.  The  son  of  a  worthy  mer* 
chant,  he  was  educated  at  St.  Oyr,  and  entered 
the  army  as  sub-lieutenant ;  secretly  participat- 
ed in  the  Effort  conspiracy  in  1821,  but  eluded 
suspicion.  His  political  opinions  became  known 
on  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
revolution.  A  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
oortes  came  into  the  hands  of  his  coloneL 
when  be  resigned  his  commission,  and  entered 
into  the  foreign  legion  in  Spain.  When  the 
French  army  invaded  the  peninsula,  Oarrel  was 
made  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  a  French 
ooort-martial,  who  declared  their  incompeten- 
^ ;  but  on  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassa* 
tion,  he  was  sent  before  another  tribunal,  by 
vhich  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  as  having 
carried  arms  against  his  own  country.  On  ao- 
oonnt  of  some  informality,  the  verdict  was  not 
carried  out ;  and  Carrel  was  tried  before  a  8d 
coortmartial  at  Toulouse,  which  acquitted 
lunu  He  was  now  engaged  for  a  few  months 
B8  an  amanuensis  to  the  historian  Thierry; 
^en  he  wrote  2  essays  on  the  history  of  Scot- 
jttid  and  of  modem  Greece,  and  a  bi^aph- 
ical  notioe  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  the  £Vench 
pamphleteer;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Bwu6 
Amiirifiame^  a  short-lived  monthly,  and  an  00^ 
ttsional  contributor  to  several  leading  opposi- 
^n  papers,  such  as  the  C<mgtn;taU(m'Ml  and  the 
ff 2oft0.  But  he  did  not  gain  much  literary  rep- 
^on  until  the  appearance  iA  his  HUtoWe  de 
«  wntre^iw^lutwn  en  Angleterre^  which  was 
ttvorably  received.  With  a  view  of  finding  an 
outlet  for  his  political  opinions,  with  Thiers 
jmd  Miroet  he  founded  the  National.  Thiers, 
8«>Dg  the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  8, 
^M  the  leading  editor,  while  Carrel  wrote 
ctaefljr  for  the  literary  department  of  the  pi^er. 
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The  NaUomal  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  revolution  of  1880 ;  but  while,  on  the  first 
mgns  of  a  collision,  Thiers  left  Paris,  and  M3g^ 
net  kept  stilL  Carrel  came  out  with  his  wont3 
audacity,  and  participated  in  the  battie.  When 
it  was  over,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  the 
western  departments;  his  wise  measures  and 
personal  influence  contributed  to  mAinffttfy 
tranquillity  there.  During  his  absence  ho 
had  been  nominated  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cental ;  he  declined  the  appointment^ 
and  went  back  to  the  Natumal^  of  which 
he  now  assumed  the  chief  editorship.  Under 
his  control,  and  chiefly  by  his  contributions, 
the  National  became  a  most  vigorous  and  elo- 
quent journal,  and  gjBve  to  the  republican  party 
a  standing  which  it  never  had  before.  The 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  course  drew  on 
him  the  anger  of  the  government,  but  the  meas- 
ures taken  against  mm,  however  trying,  could 
not  damp  his  ardor.  He  was  the  first  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  Mar^al  Ney  before  the 
court  of  peers ;  and  his  generous  temerity 
would  have  been  severely  punished,  if  he  had 
not  been  supported  by  Gkm.  Excelmans,  himself 
a  peer  of  France.  His  quickness  of  temper, 
enhanced  by  exaggerated  chivahric  notions,  in- 
volved him  in  several  duels.  Previous  to  ^e 
revolution  of  July,  he  had  espoused  a  quar- 
rel brought  about  by  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Thiers,  and  fought  for  his  colleague.  In 
1888,  threats  having  been  uttered  a^^inst  the 
opposition  by  the  legitimists,  Carrel  came  out 
as  the  champion  of  the  former,  and  had  an  en- 
counter with  Boux  de  Laborie,  in  which  both 
were  wounded.  Carrel  very  severely.  This  cir- 
cumstance elicited  many  evidences  of  the  admi- 
ration he  had  won  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  polit- 
ical opponents. — Three  years  after,  £miie  de 
Girardin  challenged  him ;  they  fought  at  Yin- 
oennes,  with  pistols;  Girardin  was  slightiv 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  Carrel  received  a  ball 
in  the  abdomen.  He  was  tkken  to  St.  Mand6,  to 
the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  after  2  days' 
suffering  bfeathed  his  last.  Cn  the  news  of  his 
wound  spreading  through  Paris,  crowds  of  citi- 
zens flocked  to  St.  Mand^,  and  the  deepest  sym- 
Sathy  was  manifested  among  all  classes ;  his 
eath  was  considered  a  public  calamity.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1858,  in  6  volumes. 

CABBENO  MIBANDA,  Juav  i>b,  a  Spanish 
painter,  bom  in  1614,  died  in  1685.  As  a  col- 
orist,  the  Spaniards  rank  him  with  Titian  and 
Vandyke.  His  principal  paintings  are  a  ^*  Mag- 
dalene in  the  Desert,"  at  Madrid;  a  **Holy 
Family,"  at  Toledo ;  and  a  '^  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,"  at  Alcala  de  Henares. 

CABREB,  Lttiol  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in 
Yenioe  in  1801,  died  Dea  28, 1850.  He  ofSd- 
ated  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  from 
1880  to  1883,  when  ne  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  conducted  a  literary  Journal  for  9  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
municipal  council  professor  in  the  school  of 
arts  and  scienoee,  and  director  of  the  museum. 
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Here  he  published  several  works,  the  most  pop- 
ular of  which  is  the  *^  Ring  with  Seven  Diar 
monds  ^^  (VAnello  di  Sette  Oemme)^  a  poetic 
description  of  the  history  and  customs  of  Yen- 
ice.    Bis  lyric  poems  are  his  best  prodnctions, 

CABRERA,  the  name  of  8  brothers  who 
distingaished  themselves  as  revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  GhUi  against  Spain,  during  the  war  of 
independence  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
— ^ob£  Migusl,  the  eldest  and  most  celebrated, 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  beheaded 
at  Mendoza,  Sept  1,  1821;  the  2  younger 
brothers  were  beheaded  at  Mendoza  on  the 
same  day,  April  8, 1817,  5  months  after  their 
capture. 

CABRERA,  Rapael,  ruler  of  Guatemala, 
bom  in  the  city  of  Quatemala  in  1814,  of  mixed 
Indian  and  negro  blood.  In  1829,  when  Mora- 
zan  was  president  of  ^e  federal  government, 
Carrera  became  a  drummer-boy  in  Sie  regiment 
of  Col.  Aycumena.  Subsequently  he  retired  to 
the  village  of  Hetaquascuintla,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  of  singularly  energetic  character, 
his  constant  companion  throughout  his  subse- 
quent career.  At  that  time  the  property  and 
privileges  of  the  church  were  assailed  by  certain 
partisans  of  inunediate  reform,  while  the  In- 
dians were  generall  v  wedded  to  the  system  of 
laws  familiar  to  tiiem  for  nearly  8  centu- 
ries^ but  which  was  about  to  l>e  supplant- 
ed by  Livingston's  Louisiana  code.  Great 
discontent  was  thus  excited  among  them, 
when  an  insult  offered  to  his  wife  by  a  gov- 
ernment officer  roused  Carrera  to  action. 
Bent  on  vengeance,  he  placed  himself;  in  18dT, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insurgent  mountain- 
eers. Enlisting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
(sympathies  of  the  Indian  population,  the  re- 
bellion made  rapid  strides.  Strengthened  at 
every  defeat,  he  was  in  turns  courted  and 
caressed  by  Barrundia  and  other  members  of 
the  2  opposite  factions  which  divided  the  gov- 
ernment In  Feb.  1838,  he  occupied  the  city 
of  Guatemala  with  6,000  Indians,  and  young  as 
he  was,  he  succeeded  in  restraining  his  follow- 
ers from  the  antidpated  pillage  and  massacre. 
Some  accommodation  among  the  conflicting 
parties  now  followed,  and  Carrera,  in  the  gen- 
eral terror,  was  sent  to  Meta,  a  neighboring 
district  of  the  interior,  in  an  official  capacity, 
to  which  a  salary  was  attached.  On  April  18, 
1889,  he  again  occupied  the  capital,  which  he 
has  smce  held.  Bufinff  at  first  as  general-in- 
chief,  he  was  elected,  March  21,  1847,  to  the 
presidency  of  Guatemala.  In  Feb.  1861,  with 
only  1,600  men,  he  defeated  the  combined 
-forces  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  since 
when  peace  has  been  preserved.  He  was  re- 
elected'Oct  19, 1861,  as  president  for  life.  Li 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  order  and  civilization.  As  the 
leader  of  an  unbridled  mob,  in  1888,  inflamed 
with  political  animosities,  his  conduct  was  natu- 
rally controlled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. But  of  late  years  he  has  verified  the 
opinion,  early  entertained  and  expressed  by  the 
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late  John  L.  Stephens,  m  regard  to  1^  Bt 
cerity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  When  fiis 
elected  to  the  presidency  he  did  not  know  hov 
to  read  and  write,  but  has  once  in  some  mett- 
ure  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  edncstka 
His  government  is  absolute. 

CABBETTOj  Fraitossoo  Saveeio,  mfirqnia, 
a  Neapolitan  mmister  of  police,  bom  in  Salenu 
toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  foo^i 
his  way  to  distinction  in  the  army,  and,  nJtiioDgk 
a  member  of  the  carbonari,  was  in  1823  ap* 
pointed  general  inspector  of  police.  In  1828  k 
marched  at  the  head  of  6,000  men  to  qn^a 
insurrection,  of  which  the  litUe  town  of  Bono 
was  the  focus.  After  destroying  the  tows,  he 
immediately  caused  a  pillory  to  be  erected  opoa 
its  ruins,  and  had  20  persons  execnteO,  indod- 
ing  an  old  man  of  80  years.  This  drew  opoD 
him  the  wrath  of  the  Keapblitans.  The  ^ 
Ferdinand  H.,  however,  appointed  him  min- 
ister of  police  in  1881.  For  some  time  be 
exercised  almost  absolute  power  in  Naples.  In 
1887,  when  the  cholera  raged  in  Sicilj,  bbI 
the  people,  in  their  despair,  contended  that  it 
had  been  intentionally  brought  into  the  country 
by  the  government,  Carretto  was  despatched  to 
Catania,  where  the  insurgents  had  organized  i 
provisional  government ;  and  although  this,  on 
his  arrival,  had  already  been  abandoiied,  be 
again  exercised  his  authority  by  ordering  the 
execution  of  more  than  a  hundred  person^ 
even  applying  the  torture  to  the  prisoneR 
The  king  was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
clamors  of  the  people,  and  dismiss  him.  In 
the  night  of  Jan.  27, 1848,  he  was  arrested  by 
Gen.  Filangieri,  and  put  on  board  a  Freoch 
steamer,  as  exile  to  France.  When  the  name  of 
the  passenger  became  known  at  Leghorn,  the 
supply  of  coals  was  withheld  from  the  steamer. 
In  Genoa  he  was  not  permitted  to  go  on  shoit 
He  afterward  returned  to  Naples,  but  was  not 
restored  to  offlce. 

CABBIAOOU,  the  largest  of  the  Grenadinfi 
islands,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  7  m.m 
andfi'om2to4broad.  It  is  well  cultivated,  wj 
produces  good  crops  of  cotton.  The  town  m 
harbor  of  Hillsborough  are  on  its  W.  side. 

CABBIOKFEBGUS,  a  maritime  district  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  surrounded  by  the  connty  tf 
Antrim  on  all  sides  save  the  S.,  which  is  washed 
by  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus;  area,  26  sa.  mj 
pop.  in  1861,  including  the  town,  8,620.  mal 
it  is  in  general  hilly,  but  toward  the  sea  the 
hills  *gradaally  disappear,  and  the  ooimtiy 
spreads  out  into  an  alluvial  plain.  ^^^ 
tatoes,  cattle,  and  cheese  are  produced,  i^ 
fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  oysters  are  a- 
mous.  Aveinof  rocksaltofremarkahlepBnty 
and  great  thickness  has  recently  been  discover- 
ed. This  county  belongs  to  the  diocese  oi 
Connor,  and  its  entire  ecclesiastical  income 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  single  '©ctor-'^^" 
BI0KFSBO17B,  the  capital,  pop.  in  1851,8,543, 
extends  about  1  m.  along  the  shore  of  CamcK- 
fergus  bay.  It  consists  of  8  parts :  the  ola  or 
walled  town  in  the  oentre,  the  Iriab  qiurter(» 
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the  W.,  and  the  Scotch  quarter  on  the  E.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  last-moDtioaed  quarter  are 
cbieflj  fiahormeo,  descendants  of  a  colony 
whom  religions  persecution  drove  thither  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  17th  oen- 
tar^r.  There  is  an  old  castle,  once  very  strong, 
and  still  fortified.  The  other  public  buildings 
worthy  of  note  are  the  parish  church,  an  anti- 
quated structure  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
courtrhouse,  a  neat  building  recently  erected. 
There  are  8  flax-spinning  mills,  a  muslin 
bleach-green,  and  a  linen  bleaoh-miU  and 
green  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  distilling. 
Id  ancient  tames  the  town  was  frequently  attack- 
ed by  the  Scots.  William  III.  landed  here,  June 
U,  1690.  In  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Drake  was  captured  by 
Paol  Jones,  April  24,  1778.  The  town  sends 
one  member  to  parliament. 

GARRIOKMAOROSS,  or  Maoheboss,  a 
market  town  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ire- 
land, 60  m.  N.  K  W.  from  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851, 
2,534,  The  town  was  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  earl  of  "SSaex^  who  built  here  a 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  among  the 
most  interesting  objects  of  the  place.  The 
estate  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl's  family.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are 
the  residences  of  the  Bhirley  family,  the  princi- 
pal proprietors  of  the  district.  There  are  in  the 
town  a  brewery,  malt  stores,  and  a  distillery. 

GABRIEK,  J^AS  Baptists,  a  notorious  mem- 
ber of  the  French  convention,  born  in  1766  near 
Aurillao,  died  Dec.  16,  1Y94,  in  Paris.  Taking 
his  seat  in  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he 
supported  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
presiented  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Philip 
£ga]it6,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  participated 
actively  in  the  popular  rising  o^May  81,  against 
the  Girondists.  Uis  revolutionary  zeal  caused 
him  to  be  sent  to  Normandy,  then  to  Nantes, 
where  he  arrived  Oct.  8, 1793.  The  western 
departments  were  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  he 
Borroimded  himself  with  ferocious  men,  ordered 
numerous  arrests,  and  sent  victims  to  the  scaf- 
fold on  the  slightest  suspicion.  He  soon  dis« 
peosed  with  even  a  show  of  trial ;  without  any 
Judicial  proceedings,  prisoners  were  murdered 
by  wholesale ;  and  as  the  guillotine  did  not 
afford  suffident  means  of  execution,  boats  pro- 
vided with  valves  were  procured,  which,  after 
receiving  on  board  hundreds  of  prisoners,  were 
towed  to  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  where  they 
were  sunk  to  the  bottom  with  their  human 
cargo.  The  first  of  these  dreadful  executions 
consisted  of  94  priests ;  several  others  took  place 
in  which  women  and  even  children  were  min- 
gled with  men  in  every  stage  of  life.  The  un- 
happy beings  were  confined  in  a  vast  building 
called  the  warehouse;  every  day,  at  night-fall, 
numbers  of  them  were  summoned  on  board  the 
&tal  boats,  and  their  death  was  hidden  in  the 
darkness  of  night  He  also  invented  the  so- 
called   *'  republican   marriage  :'^  the  victims 


were  tied  m  couples,  sometimes  a  man  and 
woman  together,  then  hurled  into  the  river  by 
the  executioners;  sometimes  forced  from  the 
boat  by  the  sword  or  bayonet  Meanwhile 
numbero  of  prisoners  were  ako  shot  in  the 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  The  conven- 
tion was  for  a  while  kept  ignorant  of  these 
monstrous  scenes;  the  killmg  of  prisoners  he  re- 
ported as  the  ^*  translation  of  culprits."  The  citi- 
zens of  Nantes  themselves  did  not  dare  to  de- 
nounce him,  as  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  convention.  At  last  the  assembly  became 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  Oarrier 
was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
Strongly  denounced  by  public  opinion,  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal,  Nov. 
25, 1794,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

OARRIER  PIGEON  (eoluniba  Uvia).  This, 
the  pigeon  prM  of  B^lon,  the  pigeon  domes- 
tique  of  Bnsson,  the  wild  rock  pigeon  of  the 
British,  and  the  eolommen  of  the  Welsh,  is  the 
stock  from  which  ornithologists  generally  now 
agree  that  the  domestic  pigeon  is  derived. 
"Under  this  species,"  writes  Mr.  Selby,  "we 
include  not  only  the  common  pigeon,  or  in- 
habitant of  the  dovetot,  but  all  those  numerous 
varieties,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  races 
of  domesticated  pigeons  so  highly  prized,  and 
fostered  with  so  much  care  and  attention  by  the 
amateur  breeder,  or  pigeon  fancier;  for,  how- 
ever diversified  their  forms,  color,  or  peculiarity 
of  habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  as  having 
originated  with  a  few  accidental  varieties  of 
the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross  of 
that  bird  witn  other  species,  no  ugns  or  marks 
whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the 
numerous  varieties  known  to  us.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  the 
interference  and  art  of  man;  for,  by  separating 
from  the  parent  stock  such  accidental  varieties 
as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  subjecting 
these  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and  by 
assorting  and  pairing  them  together  as  fancy 
or  caprice  suggested,  ne  has,  at  intervals,  gene- 
rated all  the  various  races  and  peculiar  varieties^ 
which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once  produced, 
may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
being  kept  separate  from  and  unmixed  widi 
others,  or  what  by  those  interested  in  such 

Sursuits  is  usually  termed  'breeding  in  and  in.' 
uch  also,  we  may  add,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  as  to  their  origin ;  and 
it  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Temminck,  in  his 
TslvableMiitoire  genkrale  natureUedeapigeoni. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  all  the  varieties,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  size,  color,  or  any 
other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  freely  and 
indiscriminately  together,  and  produce  a  pro- 
geny equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  a  common  origin;  for  it  is  one  of 
those  universal  laws  of  nature,  extending  even 
to  plants,  and  one  which,  if  once  set  aside  and 
not  enforced,  would  plunge  all  animated  nature 
into  indescribable  confusion,  that  the  of&pring 
produced  by  the  intercourse  of  different  spe* 
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ciea,  that  is,  dkUnefc  spedes,  is  incapable  of 
farther  increase.*'  The  rarieties  of  this  bird, 
produced  onder  the  fostering  hand  of  man,  the 
tamblers.  crq>per8,  jaoobines,  runts,  spots,  tor- 
bits,  owls,  nans,  £o^  woold  fill  a  Tolome; 
the  carrier,  however,  demands  especial  no- 
tice. The  carrier  pigeon  is  a  bird  larger 
than  the  common  pigeon,  measores  aboat 
15  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  aboat  1^ 
lb.  The  neck  ]a  long,  and  the  pectoral  mas- 
des  very  large,  indicating  a  power  of  vigop- 
oas  and  longH)ontinaed  night  An  ffi)pend* 
age  of  naked  skin  hangs  across  its  bill,  and 
continaes  down  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
mandible.  According  to  its  size  and  shape  the 
amatears  of  carrier  pigeons  estimate  the  valae 
of  the  bird.  They  consider  those  pigeons  the 
best  that  have  the  appendage  rising  nigh  on  the 
head,  and  of  considerable  width  across  the  bill, 
and  that  are  also  distingaished  by  a  wide  circlet 
round  the  eyes,  destitute  of  feathers.  The  in- 
stinct which  renders  this  bird  so  valuable  is 
its  very  strong  love  of  home,  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  common  to  all  the  domesticated 
varieties.  The  mode  of  training  them  in  Tur- 
key, where  the  art  is  supposed  to  be  carried 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  is  this :  The  person 
who  has  the  charge  of  rearing  and  training 
them  watches  for  the  arrival  of  the  young 
pigeons  at  the  fall  strength  of  wing,  and  then 
takes  them  in  a  covered  basket  to  a  distance  of 
about  i  mile  from  tiieir  home ;  they  are  then  set 
at  liberty,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  in  returning 
home  from  this  short  distance,  they  are  con- 
sidered stupid,  and  are  rejected  as  valueless. 
Those  that  return  home  are  then  taken  to 
greater  distances,  progressively  increased  from 
2  to  1,000  miles,  and  they  will  then  return  with 
certainty  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  England,  it  is  usual  to  keep  these 
birds  in  a  dark  place  for  about  6  hours  before 
they  are  used ;  tn^y  are  then  sparingly  fed,  but 
have  as  much  water  given  them  as  they  will 
drink.  The  paper  on  which  the  message  is 
written  should  be  carefully  tied  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  bird's  leg,  but  so  as  in  no  wise  to 
impede  its  flight.  In  older  times,  it  appears, 
from  an  English  ballad,  and  from  a  line  in 
Tasso,  that  the  original  way  of  suspending 
the  despatch  was  from  the  wing,  or  round  the 
neck,  but  the  above  method  is  Uiat  now  adopt- 
ed. The  antiquity  of  the  application  of  these 
birds  to  the  purpose  of  bearing  intelligence  to 
distant  parts  or  persons,  and  the  perseverance 
with  which  some  varieties  (that  which  is 
named,  from  its  peculiar  fitness,  the  carrier, 
more  especially),  when  well  trained,  will  return 
from  long  distances,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not 
known  when,  or  by  whom,  the  pigeon  was  first 
applied  to  this  purpose.  ^^The  same  &culty 
which  in  comparatively  modem  days  was  de- 
graded to  giving  notice  to  the  authorities  that 
the  finisher  of  the  law  had  done  his  duty,  on 
Tyburn  hanging  days — ^Hogarth^s  graphic  record 
of  the  custom  will  occur  to  most — ^which  aftei^ 
ward  sank  to  being  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the 


prize  ring,  and  nowadays  conveys  the  price  d 
stocks  to  and  from  the  continent,  w  brijogs  tbe 
first  intelligence  of  the  winner  of  the  Dabj, 
kept  Hirtius  and  Brutus  constantly  inforooedof 
each  other's  designs  and  movements,  as  Antooj 
the  besieger  felt  to  his  cost  In  vain  did  he 
spread  his  nets,  and  try  every  stratagem  to 
baffle  these  couriers  of  the  air;  he  had  the 
mortdflcation  of  seeing  them  going  and  retomiog 
every  morning  over  the  beleaguered  walls  of  Ko- 
tina.  Anacreon's  dove"  (seehisode Ec^  Ilcpcan- 
par)  "  was  employed  on  a  more  goitle  Quaskm; 
and  Taurosthenes  sent  one  decked  with  pozpleto 
his  happy  father,  in  the  island  of  .^gina,  with 
the  news  of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  gamei, 
on  the  day  of  the  pigeon's  arrival  We  hare 
the  authority  of  Bir  John  l£andevine--he  who 
made  his  way  to  the  border  of  China,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Edward — tlut 
the  Asiatics  used  them  for  the  same  purpose  ai 
the  Bomans.  During  the  crusade  of  8t  Louis, 
they  were  so  employed;  Tasso  preeses  them 
into  service  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,"  making 
Godfrey  defend  one  when  attacked  by  a  fiilcon; 
and  Ariosto  makes  the  castellan  di  DamiaU 
spread  the  news  of  Orrilo's  death  by  a  messeD- 
ger  dove.  '^  The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  some 
of  the  species,"  says  Mr.  Broderip,  ^*  is  almost  is- 
credible.  The  passenger  pigeon  has  been  shot 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Yort^  with  iu 
crop  fbll  of  rice,  which  the  bird  ooula  not  hsTS 
procured  nearer  than  the  rice  fields  of  Oeoz^ 
and  Oarolina.  Audubon,  who  relates  this  start- 
ling, but,  I  believe  true  fact,  observes  that,  as 
their  power  of  digestion  is  so  great  that  they 
entirely  decompose  food  in  13  hours,  the  lank 
which  were  killed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nev 
York  must  have  travelled  between  800  and  400 
miles  in  6  hours.  The  passenger  pigeon  woold 
thus,  as  Audubon  observes,  be  enabled,  were  it 
so  inclined,  to  ipsit  Europe  in  less  than  8  days." 
With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Audubon's  opinion, 
however,  something  more  than  inclination  would 
be  required  by  the  bird  to  enable  it  to  pay  the 
visit  intimated ;  for,  rapid  as  are  its  powers  of 
digesting  food,  equally  rapid  is  the  failure  of 
strength  when  deprived  of  food ;  and  a  \M 
can  no  more  endure  many  consecutive  houn  of 
total  privation  of  sustenance  than  a  man  can 
support  as  many  consecutive  days;  eo  that  un- 
less the  passenger  pigeon  were  to  take  a  wallet 
of  rice  under  his  wing,  he  would  have  but  Httk 
chance  of  reaching  the  term  of  a  8  days'  jonney, 
unless  he  should  calculate  on  stopping  «i»  rouU, 
and  taking  a  meal  on  board  one  of  the  m«I 
steamers,  as  at  a  half-way  house,  and  on  findii^ 
a  second  on  which  to  roost,  since  the  pigeop  is 
not  nocturnal. — The  ordinary  rate  of  the  flight 
of  carrier  pigeons  is  not  generally  held  to 
exceed  80  mUes  an  hour.  Wagers  have  been 
laid  to  determine  the  rate  of  a  carrier  pig- 
eon's flight.  '*  In  1808,  a  young  man  in  the 
borough  undertook  that  his  pigeons  should 
fly  85  miles  in  an  hour.  Three  were  thrown 
up  at  5  o'dock  in  the  evening  beyond  Tun- 
bridge  Wells^  and  arrived  at  their  owner's  res- 
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idence  in  53  minntea,  thns  beating  time  bj  7 
miaatea  A  gentleman  laid  a  wager  on  this 
erent,  and  he  sent  a  pigeon  to  Bury  St  Ed- 
mQQd%  with  a  request  that  the  bird,  2  dajs 
after  its  arrival  there,  might  be  thrown  np  as 
the  clock  struck  9  in  the  morning.  This  was 
done,  and  at  11^  o'clock  that  morning  the 
pigeon  was  shown  at  the  Bull  inn,  Bishopagate, 
into  the  loft  of  which  respectable  establishment 
it  had  entered,  having  made  its  wa;f  to  that 
point  in  London  in  2^  hours,  and  having  trav- 
ers^  73  adrial  miles  in  that  time.  When  the 
ftonual  trial  of  the  prize  for  the  best  carrier 
pigeons  was  decided  at  Ghent  on  Jane  24, 1888, 
24  birds,  which  had  been  conveyed  from  that 
place,  were  thrown  up  at  Rouen  at  65  minutes 
past  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  distance  is 
150  m^  be  the  same,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  more 
or  lesa,  and  the  first  pigeon  arrived  in  Ghent  in 
H  hoar;  16  came  in  within  9i  hours,  and  8 
in  the  course  of  the  day ;  4  were  lost  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  the  first  bird  more 
thsD  trebled  the  usual  rate  of  a  carrier  pi- 
geon's flight,  and  covered  at  least  90  m.  in  tlie 
hoar.  It  is  said  that  wild  ducks  have  been 
known  to  perform  this  rate  in  passing  head- 
lands.-—The  education  of  carrier  pigeons  is  en* 
tirely  progressive;  the  distance  flown  being 
gradaaUy  and  slowly  increased  from  ^  mile 
np  to  20  or  80  miles.  When  the  bird  is  able  to 
accomplish  thia,  he  may  be  trusted  to  fly  any 
distance  overland,  witlun  the  limits  of  physical 
power.  The  jounger  the  bird  is,  if  it  have 
strength  to  fly  well,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
edncating  it  to  be  a  good  bearer  of  a  despatch. 
If  this  drilling  be  not  commenced  early,  birds 
of  the  best  breed  cannot  be  trusted.  When 
thrown  up,  the  bird  rises,  and  when  it  has 
reached  a  good  height,  will  at  first  fly  round 
and  round,  and  then  make  off^  continuing  on 
the  wing  wiliiont  stop  or  stay,  unless  prevented, 
till  its  well-known  home  is  reached.  A  word 
to  the  wise:  One  .should  never  throw  np  his 
bird  in  a  fog  or  hajsy  weather,  or  'tis  ten  to  one 
agmnst .  its  reaching  its  destination,  or  ever 
being  seen  again.  The  spiral  flighty  when  the 
birds  are  tlm>wn  up,  is  evidently  a  flight  of 
observation,  and  when  they  catch  sight  of  any 
well-known  landmark,  away  they  go  home- 
ward. Bat  they  are  lost  if  no  such  objects  are 
in  flight  Thus  pigeons,  when  loosed  from  a 
ballooQ  at  a  gceat  height,  have,  after  flying 
round  and  round,  returned  to  the  balloon,  for 
want  of  olyjects  to  guide  them  in  their  home- 
ward flight  And  yet  tiiereis  on  record  a  wonder- 
^  instance  of  their  return  to  their  domicile 
imder  drcumatances  of  great  difficulty,  to  say  the 
^  of  it,  as  far  as  guide  marks  are  concerned. 
The  battle  of  Bolebay  was  fought  May  28, 1672. 
Oapt  Oarleton  was  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
Ix)ndon  man-of-war  in  that  engagement,  and  he 
'elates  that,  on  the  first  firing  of  the  London's 
guis,  a  number  of  pigeons,  kept  in  the  ship,  of 
which  the  ccHnmander  was  very  fond,  new 
^way.  Nowhere  were  they  seen  near  during 
ui«  fight    It  Idew  a  brisk  gale  next  day,  and 


the  British  fleet  was  driven  some  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  the  place  where  the  birds  forsook 
the  ship.  The  day  after,  back  came  the  pigeons, 
not  in  one  flock,  but  in  small  parties  of  4  or  5 
at  a  time,  till  all  the  birds  were  safe  on  board. 
This  xmezpeoted  return  caused  some  conversa- 
tion on  board,  when  Sir  Edward  Spragge  told 
those  who  expressed  their  surprise,  that  he 
brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  Uie  straits, 
and  that  when  he  left  the  Revenge  for  the 
London,  all  those  birds,  of  their  own  accord^ 
without  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying,  left  the 
Revenge,  and  removed  with  the  seamen  to  the 
London."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the 
birds  in  question,  in  so  far  as  appears,  were  not 
carriers,  but  only  common  dovecot  pigeons ;  and 
it  goes  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  the  forms, 
colors^  and  habits,  even  to  those  which  appear 
most  characteristic  and  instinctive,  of  these 
burds,  are  merely  varieties  developed  by  care 
and  education  from  accidental  occurrences;  aa 
this  incident  clearly  indicatea  the  original  in- 
stinct of  returning  to  an  accustomed  nome,  aa 
existing  strongly' in  the  original  unimproved 
stock.  Nor  is  it  one  whit  more  strange  that 
this  educational  faculty  of  carrying  should  be 
converted,  by  a  long  course  of  teaching  genera- 
tion after  generation,  into  an  hereditary  instinct 
iq>parently  natural  in  the  pigeon,  than  that  the 
same  thing  should  occur,  as  it  is  known  to  every 
sportsman  that  it  does,  in  the  pointer  and  set- 
ter, in  reference  to  backing  and  pointing,  nat- 
urally, without  the  breaker's  aid. 

OARRO,  Jban  ds,  a  champion  of  vaccina- 
tion, bom  in  Geneva,  Aug.  8, 1770,  died  at  Carls- 
bad, in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1857.  Taking 
up  his  abode  in  Vienna  in  1796,  he  became 
celebrated  by  his  eflbrts  in  spreading  Jenner's 
system  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  asainst 
small-pox,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  In  1800  he  sent  a  quantity  of  virus  to 
Lord  Elgin  at  Constantinople,  together  with  a 
work  of  his  own,  translated  into  Turkish,  on 
vaccination.  The  attempts  of  the  English  to 
introduce  vaccination  into  India  having  been 
unsncceesfnl,  because  the  virus  had  always  been 
deteriorated  on  the  way,  Carro  was  induced  to 

Cure  the  vaccine  matter  from  cows  of  Lom- 
y,  and  send  it  to  Dr.  Harford  at  Bagdad. 
This  retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the  means 
of  introducing  the  benefits  of  kine-pox  inocu- 
lation into  India.  The  Indians  consider  it  to  be 
derived  from  a  sacred  cow,  to  which  they  give 
the  name  of  amurtumy  or  immortality.  Carro 
published  his  ^*  Observations  and  Ei^>eriment8 
on  Yaboination,"  in  the  French  language,  at 
Vienna  in  1801-'2.  He  also  published  a  trans- 
lation of  an  English  work  by  J.  J.  Loy,  on  the 
origin  of  the  kine-pox  virus.  These  works 
are  very  valuable;  and  there  are  some  letters 
written  by  him  in  Auff.  1808,  on  the  anti-pesti- 
lential nature  of  the  kme-pox  matter,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Britisn  museum. 
He  resided  at  Carlsbad  from  1825  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  publidied  there  an  annual  almanac^ 
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also  several  esteemed  pnblications  on  the  springs 
of  that  famous  watering  nlace ;  his  last  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  VingUhuit  an$  ^obser^ 
vaiions  et  tTesiperiencs  d  OarUbad,  appeared  in 
1858. 

CARROLL,  the  name  of  counties  in  14  of 
tlie  United  States.  L  An  E.  co.  of  K  H., 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams;  area 
about  660  sq.  m.  Lake  Winnipiseogee  sepa- 
rates it  from  Belknap  co.  on  the  S.  W.,  and 
within  its  own  limits  are  several  smaller  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and 
broken,  Ossipee  mountain  and  Conwaj  peak 
being  the  prmdpal  summits.  The  soil  is  pro- 
ductive^ but  much  labor  is  required  for  its  cul- 
tivation. In  1860  it  yielded  147,716  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  60,467  of  oats,  840,278  of  potatoes, 
84,675  tons  of  hay,  and  670,188  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  25  flour  mUls,  49  sawmiUs,  40 
ohurcheS)  and  6,281  pupHs  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  declaration  of  independence.  Capi- 
tal, Ossipee.  Pop.  in  1860,  20,167.  IL  A 
N.  CO.  of  Maryland,  with  a  hilly  surface,  and  a 
thin,  rocky,  but  carefully  improved  soil.  It 
borders  on  Pennsylvania,  is  drained  by  the 
sources  of  Patapsco  and  Gunpowder  rivers, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.  In  1860 
it  produced  266,007  bushels  of  wheat,  848,008  of 
Indian  corn,  228,179  of  oats,  and  444,769  lbs.  of 
butter,  beside  considerable  quantities  of  copper 
and  iron  ore,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  lea- 
ther, and  various  manufactures.  Two  news- 
papers were  published  in  the  county.  There 
were  40  churches,  and  the  public  schools  num- 
bered 708  pupils.  Capital,  Westminster.  Pop. 
in  1860, 20,61 6,  of  whom  976  were  slaves.  111. 
A  S.  W.  CO.  of  YtL^  area  440  sq.  m.,  bordering  on 
N.  C,  bounded  W .  by  New  or  Kanawha  river, 
and  extending  S.  £.  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  The 
land,  though  rough  and  hilly,  is  genera^y  fit  for 
cultivation  or  grazing,  and  produced  in  1860, 
182,189  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,678  of  wheat, 
82,847  of  oats,  2,716  tons  of  hay,  and  66,178 
lbs.  of  butter.  Horses^  cattle,  and  swine  are 
raised,  and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and 
lead.  Grayson  sulphur  springs,  on  New  river, 
are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.  Carroll  co. 
was  formed  from  Floyd  in  1843.  Capital, 
Hillsville.  Pop.  in  1860,  6,909,  of  whom  154 
were  slaves.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  |4^- 
282,851.  IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
Ala.;  area,  672  sq.  m.  The  Chattahoochee 
and  the  Tallapoosa  are  the  principal  rivers. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  which 
rests  chiefly  on  a  granite  foundation,  is  fertile 
in  many  parts  of  the  county.  One  or  two  gold 
mines  are  worked  with  profit.  The  agricultu- 
ral productions  in  1860  amounted  to  1,2^  bales 
of  cotton,  816,871  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  40,808 
of  oats,  and  78,948  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  840  pupils  attending  public  and  other 
schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1826. 
Capital,  CarroUton.  Pop.  in  1865,  10,626,  of 
whom  1,879  were  slaves.    Value  of  real  estate 


in  1866,  $1,218,628.     V.  A  central  co.  of 
Hiss. ;   area  about  860  sq.  m.    The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  alluvial  and  remarkably  fer- 
tile.   The  Yazoo  river,  on  the  W.  border,  b 
navigable  by  steamboats  at  all  seasons.  Pro- 
ductions in  1860, 17,989  bales  of  cotton,  72  W 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  176,860  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  82,122  of  oats.    Number  of  pnpils  in  the 
public  schools,  628.    Capital,  Garrollton.  Pop. 
m  1860, 18,492,  of  whom  9,812  were  slaTes.  VL 
A  N.  E.  parish  of  La.,  bordering  on  Ark,  aio, 
1,060  sq.  m.,  between  the  Mississippi  river  and 
BcBuf  bayou.   The  surface  is  generally  level,  h 
1866  the  productions  amounted  to  86,567  baks 
of  cotton,  and  886,810  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
The  value  of  real  estate  was  $5,607,688.  Pop. 
in  1866,  10,946,  of  whom  8,446  were  sUves. 
Capital,  Providence.    VII.  A  N.  ¥.  co.  of 
Ark.,  bordering  on  Mo. ;    area,  1,038  sq.  e 
Most  of  th^    land  is  fertile  and  diversified 
by  hills,  plains,  and  valleys.    Several  qnames 
yield  excellent  variegated  yellow  marble.  Tlifl 
harvest  of  1864  amounted  to  401,385  bnslieb 
of  Indian  com,  20,288  of  wheat,  and  82,005 
of  oata.     Capital,   CarroUton.    Pop.  in  1851 
6,787,  of  whom  206  were  daves.   VIIL  A 
W.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  with  a  flat  surface,  an  ex- 
cellent soil;  area,  626  sq.  m.    There  areei- 
tensive  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  m 
bkok  walnut      Agriculture  is  in  a  fortrjffd 
state,  and  the  productions  in  1850  were  801,17o 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  108,029  of  oats  2,S62 
bales  of  cotton,  817,145  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
107,748  of  butter.    Number  of  pnpils  in  the 

?ublic  schools,  671.  Capital,  Hnntingdon. 
•op.  16,967,  of  whom  8,186  were  slaves.  B. 
A  N.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on  Ind.,  bonndefl 
by  the  Ohio  river  on  the  N.,  intersected  by  the 
Kentucky;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.  In  the  >• 
part  the  surface  is  occupied  by  steep  bi^! 
elsewhere  the  land  is  undulating  and  fertile- 
Most  of  the  soil  is  calcareous,  and  limestones 
abundant.  The  productions  in  1860  were  864^- 
610  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  12,268  of  v» 
18,604  of  oats,  282,612  lbs.  of  tobacco,  IV^ 
of  wool,  and  8,266  of  flax.  There  were  U 
churches  in  the  county,  and  500  pnpils  attew- 
ing  publjc  schools.  Capital,  CarroUton.  rop. 
6,526,  of  whom  949  were  sUves.  X.  An  K  ^• 
of  Ohio,  area  860  sq.  m.,  well  watered,  ferti.^ 
and  moderately  hilly.  Hard  coal  and  iron  are 
the  principal  minerals.  The  agricultunl  pro- 
ducts in  1860  were  230,981  bushels  of  Mian 
com,  268,765  of  wheat,  221,088  of  oats,  snji 
11,671  tons  of  hay.  Cattie  and  swine  are  «• 
tensively  raised,  and  constitute  a  conaderaDie 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitante.  w 
1860  there  were  71  churches,  and  8,880  pop 
in  the  public  schools.  Capital,  CarroUton.  W 
17,686.  XI.  A  central  co.  of  Ind.,  area  878  sq. 
m.,  drained  by  the  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe 
rivers.  The  soil  is  extremely  prodnctivc,  «w 
the  surface  diversified.  About  f  is  praine  la"^^ 
the  remainder  being  covered  with  ^*^J^J; 
beech,  walnut  oak,  and  sugar  maple.  In  i^ 
the  county  produced  649,882  bushels  of  hm 
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corn,  188,871  of  wheat,  68,076  of  oats,  and  4^- 
897  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9  chnrches,  and 
1,250  papils  attending  pnblio  Bohools.  Oapital, 
Delhi.    Pop.  11,015.    XXL  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  lU., 

n416  sq.  m.,  separated  from  Iowa  on  the  W. 
e  Miseissippi  river.  The  snrfaoe  is  rolling, 
and  divided  between  prairie  lands  and  forests. 
The  prodactions  in  1850  amounted  to  186,801 
bushels  of  wheat,  218,061  of  Indian  com,  74,684 
of  oats,  and  100,986  lbs.  of  batter.  There  was 
only  1  chnrch,  and  the  pnblio  schools  nmnbered 
1,185  pupils.  There  are  extensive  lead  mines. 
CapitaL  Mount  Carroll.  Fop.  in.  1855,  7,610. 
XIII.  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  area  700  sq.  m.,  lying 
between  the  Missouri  river  on  the  W.  and  Grand 
rirer  on  the  E.  The  surface  is  somewhat  un- 
even, and  in  many  places  is  covered  with  thick 
forests  of  oak,  black  wahiut,  and  other  trees. 
The  soil,  vrhich  rests  on  beds  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  is  generally  productive.  In  1850  it 
yielded  811,675  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,462 
of  wheat,  84,055  of  oats,  and  289,869  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco. There  were  9  ohurohes  in  the  oounty, 
and  821  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, CarroUton.  Fop.  in  1856,  9,668,  of  whom 
1,248  were  slaves.  XIV.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa, 
drained  by  Eacooon  river,  area  about  600  sq. 
m^  with  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soiL 
It  has  been  recently  erected,  and  very  little  of 
the  hmd  is  yet  improved.  Coal,  iron,  building 
atone,  and  timber  are  abundant.  Fop.  in  1856, 
251. 

CARROLL,  Chables,  of  CarroUton,  a  patriot 
of  the  American  revolution,  bom  at  Anna- 
polis, Md.,  Sept.  20,  1787,  died  Nov.  14, 1882, 
the  hist  surviving  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence.  His  parents  were  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  in  1745,  when  he 
was  8  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  the  college  of 
English  Jesuits  at  St  Omer, where  he  renudned 
6  years,  and  then  went  to  a  college  of  French 
Jesuits  at  Kheims.  After  2  years  he  went  to 
BoQ]^  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  after  re- 
maining there  1  year,  spent  the  next  2  in  Faris, 
whence  he  repaired  to  London  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  Temple.  In  1764  he  re- 
turned to  America,  and  in  1768  married  Mary 
BaroelL  He  inherited  a  vast  estate,  the  last  of 
the  manorial  grants  of  Maryland,  and  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  revolutionarv  war  was 
Qonsidered  the  richest  man  in  the  colonies.  His 
property  would  be  considered  large  now,  and 
at  that  period,  when  such  fortunes  were  scarcely 
known,  was  probably  little  short  of  2  millions 
of  dollars.  He  soon  began  to  employ  his  pen 
in  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  claims  of 
the  mother  country.  In  1770-71  he  wrote  arti- 
oles  under  the  signature  of  *^  The  First  Citizen," 
against  the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate 
fees  by  proclamation.  About  the  same  time, 
in  a  conversation  with  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  the 
hitter  remarked,  "  Carroll,  we  have  the  better 
of  our  opponents — ^we  have  completely  written 
them  down,"  "And  do  you  think,"  replied  Car- 
loU,  ^^that  writing  will  settle  the  question  be- 
tween us  f "  "  To  be  sure,"  replied  Chase ; "  what 


else  can  we  resort  to?"  "The  bayonet,"  an- 
swered Carroll.  Some  years  before  the  oom- 
mencement  of  open  hostilities,  Mr.  Graves,  a 
member  of  parliament,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carroll  on 
the  subject  of  our  troubles,  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
our  resistance,  and  said  that  6,000  English 
troops  would  nuirch  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other.  "  8o  they  might,"  Mr. 
Carroll  observed  in  his  reply,  ^  but  they  will  be 
masters  of  the  spot  only  on  which  they  encamp. 
They  will  find  nauffht  but  enemies  betbre  them. 
If  we  are  beaten  m  the  plains,  we  will  retreat 
to  the  mountains  and  defy  them.  Our  resources 
will  increase  with  our  difficulties."  When  tea 
was  imported  into  Annapolis,  great  excitement 
was  created,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner,  was 
threatened  with  violence.  Some  of  his  friends 
called  on  Mr.  Carroll  to  protect  him,  or  use  his 
influence  to  do  so.  He  said  to  them :  "  It  will 
not  do,  gentlemen,  to  export  the  tea  to  Europe 
or  the  West  Indies.  Its  exportation,  contrary 
to  the  known  regulations  of  the  convention,  is 
an  offence  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  whatever  may  be  my  per- 
sonal esteem  for  Mr.  Stewart,  and  my  wish  to 
prevent  violence,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
protect  him,  unless  he  consents  to  pursue  a 
more  decisive  course  of  conduct  My  advice  is, 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  burn  her,  to- 
gether with  the  tea  she  contains,  to  the  water's 
edge."  Mr.  Stewart  then  appeared  and  soon 
consented  to  the  proposal,  and  a  few  hours 
afterward  the  brigantine  Feggy,  with  sails  set 
and  colors  flying,  was  given  to  the  flames,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  dense  crowd  col- 
lected. In  1775  Carroll  was  diosen  a  member 
of  the  first  committee  of  observation  that  was 
established  at  Annapolis ;  and  during  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  the  provincial 
convention.  In  February,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  conmiissiooer  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Judge 
Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada  accompanied  by 
the  Bev.  John  Carroll,  in  order  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  to  unite  with  the 
colonies.  He  returned  from  Canada  in  June, 
1776,  and  on  the  12th  presented  their  report 
He  found  the  declaration  of  independence  under 
discussion,  and  the  delegates  of  his  own  state, 
Maryland,  shackled  by  instructions  (given  the 
December  previous,  and  against  which  he  had 
then  contended),  ^*to  diuivow  in  the  most  • 
solenm  manner  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  in- 
dependence." On  his  return  he  hastened  to 
Annapolis,  to  resume  his  seat  and  procure,  if 
possible,  a  withdrawal  of  these  instructions. 
Together  with  Judge  Chase,  he  labored  so  assid- 
uously, that  on  June  28  the  instructions  were 
withdrawn  and  the  delegates  authorized  to  join 
in  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  July  4, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
and  Aug.  2,  when  the  declaration  was  first 
signed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  signers.  As 
he  affixed  his  signature  to  that  immortal  com- 
pact, a  member  standing  near,  knowing  his 
princely  wealth,  observed,  *^  There  go  a  few  mil- 
lions;" and  adding,  *'•  However,  there  are  many 
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Chrrolk,  and  the  Britiah  will  not  know  wUeh 
one  it  is,"  Hr.  Carroll  immediately  added  to 
htB  name,  '*of  CarroUton,^'  and  was  ever  after- 
ward known  hy  that  title.  Mr.  Carroll  took 
hia  seat  on  Jnlj  18,  and  was  soon  afterward 
placed  in  the  board  of  war.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft 
the  constltntion  of  Maryland,  and  in  December 
cf  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  senate 
under  the  constltntion  of  that  state.  In  1777 
he  was  re-appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.  In 
1781  and  1786  he  was  reelected  to  the  Mary- 
luid  senate,  and  in  1788  a  senator  of  the  United 
States.  In  1797  he  was  amm  elected  to  the 
senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1799  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In 
1810  Mr.  Carroll  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  hia 
estate.  A  man  of  cultivated  mind,  captivat* 
ing  manners,  liberal  and  philanthropic  in  all 
his  views,  and  proverbially  hospitable,  his 
society  was  eagerly  sought  by  those  who 
resided  near  him,  or  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Baltimore;  while  those  who  came  ih>m  a 
distance  with  any  proper  introduction,  met 
always  the  warmest  welcome.  On  July  4, 
1821,  the  £ACt  that  only  4  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  were  still  liv* 
ing,  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  newspapers. 
Of  these,  William  Floyd,  of  New  York,  died  80 
days  afterward.  The  demise  of  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  July  4,  1826,  left 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton  the  last  surviv- 
ing signer.  In  the  performance  of  their  obse- 
quies, funeral  honors  being  paid  them  in  Balti- 
more as  in  many  other  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was 
chief  mourner.  On  July  4,  1828,  after  he 
had  passed  the  patriarchsl  age  of  90  years, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vsst  concourse  of  specta- 
tors and  attended  by  one  of  the  most  imposing 
civic  processions  ever  seen  in  the  United  States, 
he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  He  was  yet  spared  for  several 
years  longer,  and  died  in  the  96th  year  of  hia 
age. 

CARROLL,  John,  an  enunent  prelate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  first  arch- 
bishop of  the  U.  8.,  bom  at  Upper  Marlborough, 
Md.,  in  1785,  died  Dec  8, 1815,  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  St  Omer,  and  the  college  of 
li^e,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  after 
surrendering  his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  bro- 
ther, became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  society  in  France 
in  1762,  he  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  dis- 
persed fathers,  in  their  remonstrance  with  the 
court  of  France  reiroecting  the  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  order.  He  then  went  to  England, 
and  was  selected  by  Lord  8tourton,  a  Catholic 
nobleman,  to  accompany  his  son  as  his  tutor  in 
the  tour  of  Europe.  During  this  journey  he 
wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  a  concise  history 
of  England..  On  his  return  to  the  continept  in 
1778,  he  accepted  for  a  short  time  a  professoi^ 
diipat  Bruges,  and  afterwardretired  toEngland, 


living  with  the  flunUy  of  the  earlof  Anndi 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  tronblee  betwm 
l^e  mother  country  and  the  American  oolooio, 
he  resisted  all  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Lotd 
Arundel  and  embarked  for  his  natiTe  kd 
Shortly  after  hia  return,  at  the  reqnestof  the 
American  congress,  he  acccHnpanied  Dr.  Frank- 
Im,  his  cousin,  Charles  Carroll  <tf  OandUfiB, 
and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Chsse,  on  a  political  m 
sion  to  Canada,  from  which  it  was  hoped  that 
great  benefits  would  ensue  to  the  colonial  am, 
By  a  special  resolution  of  congress  Charles  Gv- 
roll  was  de^red  '^  to  prevail  on  Mr.  John  Gi^ 
roll  to  accompany  the  committee  to  Canada,  to 
assist  them  in  such  matters  as  they  shall  think 
useful."  The  object  of  this  resolution,  thonjjli 
not  entered  on  the  journals  of  Oongress,  is  fk 
evident.  In  the  debates  on  the  Canada  bill  ia 
1774,  we  are  informed  that  there  were  150,000 
Catholics,  and  only  860  Protestants,  irithiatho 
government  of  the  Quebec  province.  In  or^ 
to  fully  estimate  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  GairoOli 
position,  it  should  be  remembered  that  whet 
his  services  were  requested  by  OongresB,aQae 
hope  still  remained  in  the  colonies  of  a  final 
reconciliation  with  the  king.  On  April  8, 177<i, 
the  commissioners  left  the  dty  of  New  York  ia 
a  sloop  for  Albany,  but  did  not  reach  Montreal 
till  the  29th.  As  is  well  known,  the  miaaon 
failed,  and  leaving  Messrs.  Chase  and  Ganoliof 
CarrolltoQ,  Mr.  John  Carroll  returned  hoae 
with  Dr.  Franklin.  The  friendship  fonned 
between  these  2  eminent  men  dnring  this  joa^ 
ney  was  of  lasting  character.  After  the  e^ 
lishment  of  peace,  the  Boman  Catholio  deigy 
of  the  United  States  petitioned  the  pope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  this  country,  v 
preference  to  remaining  under  the  superintend' 
ence  of  that  in  England,  and  it  was  at  Dr. 
Franklin^s  instance,  then  residing  at  Fassy,  thtt 
Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vioar-general  ffl 
1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode  in  Baltimore,  hi 
1789  he  was  appointed  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  U.  8.,  and  went  to  England  to  he  conse- 
crated. He  assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Bil* 
tunore.  and  a  few  years  before  his  death  ▼' 
created  archbishop. 

CARRON,  a  small  river  in  Scotland,  U  a 
long,  rising  between  the  friths  of  Forth  m 
Clyde,  and  flowing  into  the  frith  of  FortJ, 
about  8  m.  N.  of  Falkirk.  About  the  mm 
of  its  course  stand  2  earthen  mounds  of  coofl^ 
erable  height,  caUed  the  hills  of  Dunipwa.  a 
has  been  supposed  that  they  were  made  in  conj 
memoration  of  peace  between  the  Bommm 
the  Caledonians,  their  name  coming  from  M* 
hill,  and  pax,  peace.  They  may  be  ™^? '•^ 
rows,  however.  Not  far  below  them  standsBie 
old  Boman  bridge,  supposed  to  be  the  swmw 
a  conference  between  W  illiam  Wallace  and  i»> 
ert  Bruce.  About  i  mile  from  the  streajH 
.near  Falkirk,  is  the  battle-ground  where «« 
English  defeated  Wallace  in  1298.  Dnnng  tf^ 
6th  century,  many  battles  between  the  Bo- 
mans  and  the  Soots  and  Picts  were  fought  near 
this  river.    The  Caixon  was  the  houndaijw 
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the  Boman  empiro,  the  i^aU  of  Antoidnnfl  nm- 
njng  dose  to  and  parallel -with  it  for  several 
miles.  The  village  of  Oarron,  on  its  banks,  is 
known  for  its  large  iron  fonndery,  established 
in  1780. 

OARROUT,  Gtrr  TotnaaAnrr  Juuxn,  a  French 
abbd,  bom  at  Rennes,  Feb.  28,  1760,  died 
March  16, 1821,  in  Paris.  Having  taken  holj 
orders  at  an  early  age,  he  distingnished  himself 
hj  his  active  philanljiropy  in  establishing,  in 
his  native  town,  cotton  factories,  where  he  pro- 
Tided  work  for  the  poor.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolation  he  was  transported  to  Jersey. 
There  he  established  schools  for  yonng  ex* 
iles  from  fVanoe,  a  OaUiolio  chapel,  and  diari- 
table  institntions.  In  179d,  throagh  the  assist- 
ance of  the  government  and  sevend  noblemen, 
he  founded  a  coUege  for  his  yonng  coontrymen, 
a  female  school,  and  2  hospitals  for  emigrant 
invalida.  In  1814  he  returned  to  France  as 
poor  as  he  left  it,  and,  with  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XVin.,  founded  the  Marie  Th6rdse  insti- 
tute for  the  education  of  orphans.  He  wrote 
several  books  fbr  the  instruction  of  Christian 
yonth. 

OARRONADE,  a  short  piece  of  iron  ord* 
nance,  first  constructed  at  the  Oarron  foundery, 
Scotland,  in  1779,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
na?7,  and  first  employed  against  the  United 
Stat^  The  oarronades  have  no  trunnions,  but 
a  loop  under  the  middle  of  the  piece,  by  which 
they  are  fastened  to  tJie  carriage.  The  bore 
has  a  chamber,  and  the  muzzle  is  scooped  out 
like  a  cup.  They  are  very  short  and  light,  there 
being  about  60  or  70  lbs.  of  the  gaa  to  1  lb.  of 
the  weight  of  the  solid  shot,  the  length  varying 
from  7  to  8  calibres.  The  charge,  consequently, 
cannot  but  be  weak,  and  ranges  from  iV  to  | 
the  weight  of  the  shot — Oarronades,  on  their 
first  introduction,  found  great  favor  with  naval 
men.  Their  lightness  and  insignificant  recoil 
allowed  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  placed 
on  board  the  email  men-of-war  of  those  times. 
Their  ranges  appeared  proportionably  great, 
which  was  oatased :  1,  by  a  reduced  windage, 
ttid,  2,  by  their  great  angle  of  dispart,  arising 
from  the  thickness  of  metal  around  the  breech, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  gun ;  and  the  sreat 
weight  of  metal  projected  by  them  rendered 
them  at  dose  quarters  very  formidable.  They 
▼ere  adopted  in  the  U.  8.  service  about  1800. 
Itwaa,  however,  soon  discovered  that  this  kind 
of  cannon  could  not  compete  with  longer  and 
heavier  guns,  throwing  their  prdectiles  with  full 
chaiy  and  at  low  elevations.  Thus,  it  has  been 
>*oertained  that  the  common  long  guns  of  the 
British  service  have  at  2^  devation,  and  the 
shell  guns  at  8"*,  the  same  range  as  the  car- 
rmades  of  corresponding  calibre  at  5^  (viz^ 
abont  1.200  yards).  And,  as  the  chance  of 
ming  decreases  as  the  devation  increases,  the 
^  of  carronades  beyond  1,200  yards  and  an 
Ration  of  6^  is  completely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; whereas,  long  guns  may  with  consider- 
^le  effect  be  nsed  at  ranges  up  to  a  mile,  and 
«TeQ  2,000  yards.    This  was  strikingiy  exempli- 


fied by  the  2  contending  squadrons  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  during  the  Anglo-American 
war  of  1812-^14.  The  American  vessels  had 
long  guns,  while  the  British  were  mainly  armed 
wit^  carronades.  The  Americans  manoeuvred 
so  as  to  keep  Just  out  of  range  of  the  British 
carronades,  while  their  own  lonjf  guns  told 
heavily  on  the  hulls  and  rigging  of  their  op- 
ponents. In  consequence  of  these  defects,  car- 
ronades have  now  become  almost  obsolete. 
On  shore  they  are  nsed  by  the  British,  now 
and  then,  on  the  fianks  of  bastions  aod  in  case- 
mates, where  but  a  short  extent  of  ditch  is  to 
be  flanked  by  grape  prindpally.  The  Frendi 
navy  possesses  a  carronade  with  trunnions  (oar- 
ronade  d  touriUoM) ;  but  this  is  in  reality  a 
powerfhl  gun. 

OABBOT  (daueua  earota^  Tourn.X  a  member 
of  the  natural  order  wnbeUtf&rt^j  or  parsley 
famUy.  It  is  a  biennial,  bearing  seeds  on  stems 
2  to  2^  f^t  high,  in  dusters  caJded  umbds.  It 
may  be  seen  growing  in  its  wild  state  in  pas- 
tures, where  it  is  a  great  pest  The  tap  root  of 
the  aomesticated  carrot  is  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  cultivated  ground,  and  has  long  been 
used  in  soups  and  stews,  and  is  a  favorite  in 
Germany  and  France.  It  is  a  promoter  of  good 
digestion,  and  is  especially  valued  as  a  sub&rtan- 
tial  food  for  horses  and  other  stock.  Bntter  of 
an  excellent  quality  and  bright  color  can  be 
made  by  feeding  a  i)eck  of  carrots  morning  and 
ni^t  to  eadi  milcn  cow.  They  can  be  grown 
at  the  rate  of  600  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre, 
and  properly  managed  at  a  cost  of  16  to  20 
cents  per  bushel  In  England  they  are  rated  at 
10  to  28  tons,  worth  £1  sterling  per  ton  at  least. 
In  onr  markets  they  bring  $1  to  $1  60  per 
barrel  of  2^  bushds ;  in  bulk  for  feeding,  about 
40  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Soil  not  capable  of 
producing  600  boshds  per  acre  should  never  be 
used  for  carrots.  The  best  soil  is  a  deep  dry 
loam,  rich  from  previous  manuring.  The 
carrot  germinates  dowly,  requiring  about  8 
weeks  before  it  appears  above  ground.  This 
dow  growth  allows  the  weeds  time  to  start,  and 
makes  culture  more  expendve.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  it  has  becoi  the  practice  with  many  to 
drill  radishes,  mustard,  or  oats  with  them,  to 
mark  the  row  at  an  early  period  so  as  to  allow 
the  spaces  between  the  rows  to  be  deaned,  even 
before  the  plants  are  up.  Some  growers  pUice 
the  seed  in  a  bag,  bui^  it  in  the  earth  until  it 
begins  to  swdl  and  show  signs  of  sprouting, 
when  it  is  rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.  The 
amount  of  seed  required  is  24  to  4  lbs.  per  acre, 
depending  on  nearness  of  drills ;  if  radishes  are 
sown  with  them,  an  equal  bulk  will  be  required. 
Early  carrots  for  house  use  are  sown  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  "  early  horn'* 
is  the  best  variety.  Field  carrots  do  better, 
sown  from  May  10  to  June  10.  The  large  Al- 
tringham,  white  Bel^an,  and  long  Orange,  are 
the  choicest  varieties.  The  latter  does  not 
yidd  as  much  as  the  others,  but  is  of  finer  and- 
ity.  The  white  Belgian  carrot  gives  the  least 
trouble  in  field  oultu]:e.    In  England,  carrots  are 
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best  grown  on  ridges,  but  in  our  warm  climate 
flat  cnltare  is  to  be  preferred.  In  gardens  they 
are  sown  in  drills  15  to  20  inches  asnnder,  and 
cnltivated  by  hand.  In  the  field  they  are 
planted  from  24  to  80  io(^es  apart,  grown  more 
thickly  in  the  drill,  and  tilled  by  horse  power. 
The  land  is  deeply  ploughed,  subsoiled,  smoothly 
harrowed  and  rolled.  The  seed  is  sown  from  a 
drill  barrow  at  a  depth  of  i  to  f  of  an  inch. 
Some  drilling  machines  sow  a  special  manore 
with  the  see^  which  is  adyantageons  in  giving 
the  plants  an  early  start.  6homd  any  mannre 
be  required,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  solu- 
ble special  manures,  made  with  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  plant  and  the  deficiencies  pf  the 
8oiL  The  best  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with 
many  times  its  bulk  of  muck  or  charcoal  dust, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  ploughed  in  the 
soil  before  plating ;  800  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  per 
acre  will  be  required  for  a  good  dressing.  Solu* 
ble  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  about  i  its 
weight  of  guano,  probably  forms  one  of  the 
best  general  manures  for  carrots.  Ten  bushels 
of  common  salt  per  acre  will  add  to  ita  value; 
and  on  most  soils  26  or  50  bushels  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  dressed  over  the  surfiace  separately 
from  and  after  the  other  manures,  so  that  they 
will  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
ashes,  will  increase  the  yield.  After-culture  con- 
sists in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  Enox's 
horse-hoe  or  root-cleaner,  or  other  similar  in- 
strument, which  cuts  close  to  the  plant,  and 
demolishes  all  weeds  in  spaces  between  the 
rows.  In  November  the  crop  is  lifted,  by  run- 
ning a  subsoil  lifter  close  to  a  row  of  carrots 
at  full  depth,  say  10  to  20  inches;  this  will 
loosen  the  whole  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be 
readily  pulled,  the  tops  removed  with  a  knife, 
fed  to  the  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  to  be 
ploughed  under  for  manure,  while  the  roots  are 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  an  even  tempera- 
ture just  above  freezing  is  maintained ;  or  they 
may  be  pitted  in  long  narrow  piles  in  the  field, 
covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  long  rye  straw 
and  several  inches  in  depth  of  earth,  leaving 
straw  chimneys  to  ventilate  the  pits.  When 
fed  to  cattle,  they  should  be  washed  in  dean 
water,  and  out  in  thin  slices,  and  given  alone 
or  with  other  food.  The  meal  for  fattening 
cattle  should  be  sprinkled  over  carrots,  if  rapid 
improvement  is  desired. 

OARBOUSEL,  a  chariot  race,  or  a  magni- 
ficent entertainment  given  by  princes  or  other 
great  personages,  who  appeared  dothed  and 
armed  in  the  manner  of  ancient  cavaliers. 
Tertullian  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  god* 
dess  Oirce,  and  says  that  they  were  instituted 
in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  consisted  at  first  only 
of  chariot  races ;  whence  the  name  has  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  ccmtus  9olis^  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.  Carrousels  were  common  among 
the  Goths,  Moors,  and  Italians,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  France  under  Henry  IV.  They  suc- 
ceeded the  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  one  of 
which  Henry  11,  had  lost  his  life,  but  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIY.  have  passed  out  of  fashion. 
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The  pkce  appointed  Ibr  the  carronseU  ym  m 
rounded  with  an  amphitheatre  for  tbela^a 
and  prindpal  spectators,  and  some  erect  ii 
fable  or  history  was  selected  for  allegorical  r^ 
resentation.  The  carrousels  given  at  Paris  k 
the  court  of  the  Louvre  in  1606,  represented  & 
4  dements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  tbe 
cavaliers  were  attired  in  the  characters  of  naiad^ 
fauns,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Orpheus,  Ac,  Uodff 
Louis  XIV.  a  carrousel  was  celebrated  in  h 
Tuileries,  in  which  4  nations  were  representei 
The  king  himsdf  took  command  of  tlie  Roib8s& 
and  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Muscovites  vsi 
commanded  by  the  noblest  lords.  Sqnadnu 
were  formed,  and  various  exercises  and  con- 
bats  succeeded.  The  combatants  sometiflM 
broke  lances  with  each  othei',  but  more  frcqneet^ 
ly  against  a  wooden  figure. 

OAESON,  Christopheb,  popularly  knovn  a 
Kit  Oabbok,  an  American  mountaineer,  tnp- 
per,  and  guide,  born  in  Madison  oo^  Kj. 
Dec.  24, 1809.  While  yet  an  infant  his  fidl; 
emigrated  to  what  is  now  Howard  co.,  Mo.  ii 
16  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler, 
with  whom  he  continued  2  years,  when  be 
joined  a  hunting  expedition.  The  next  8  jean 
of  his  life  were  passed  as  a  trapper,  vhich  p 
suit  he  relinquished  on  receiving  the  app^nt' 
ment  of  hunter  to  Bent^s  fort,  where  he  con^ 
ued  for  8  years  more.  At  the  expiratioa  of 
this  time,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  his  family, 
and  on  his  return  chanced  to  meet  CoL,  tbes 
lieut.  Fremont,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  «s 
guide  in  his  subsequent  explorations.  In  184T 
Oarson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  bearer  (tf 
despatches,  and  received  an  appointment  is 
lieutenant  in  the  rifle  corps  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
In  1863  he  drove  6,500  sheep  to  California,* 
difficult  but  sucoessful  undertaking,  and  on  lus 
return  to  Taos  was  appointed  Indian  agent  is 
New  Mexico. 

0AR8TAIRS,  William,  a  Scottish  diTiuft 
bom  in  1649,  died  in  1716.  HewascdacaW 
at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  and  devoted  bis- 
self  warmly  to  the  prince  of  Oradge.  He*» 
minister  of  an  English  church  at  Lejden;  ^ 
returning  home,  he  took  offence  attheoondii^ 
of  the  Episcopal  party,  through  whose  inflneoce 
he  was  arrested,  after  which  he  retired  again  jj 
Holland.  He  was  brought  back  on  ft^^'^j^ 
having  been  accessory  to  the  Rye  House  m 
and  put  to  the  torture.  He  was  dismisBed,  iw 
the  king's  pardon,  and  agun  went  to  M 
land,  where  he  rose  still  higher  in  favor  witb 
the  prince.  He  contributed  much,  m  pj 
William's  chaplain,  to  the  establishmeDt  of  fM 
Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland.  Dopf* 
the  reign  of  Anne  he  still  retained  his  chaF^ 
cy.  In  1704  he  became  professor  of  divinity* 
Edinburgh,  and  was  4  times  moderator  of  ^ 
general  assembly. 

OABSTENS,  AsMTO  Jakob,  a  Gemf 
painter,  bom  at  St  Jttrgen,  near  ScbleswJg. 
May  10,  1764^  died  May  26,  179a  Heirs?« 
miller's  son,  but  reodved  a  superior  ednc*^ 
from  his  mother.    He  had  a  youthful  pa«i(» 
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for  painting,  bat  after  his  mother's  death  was 
placed  in  a  mercantile  house.  After  quitting 
his  master,  he  went  to  Oopenhasen,  where  he 
straggled  on  for  7  years,  supporting  himself  by 
portrait-paiating,  at  the  same  time  working  at 
a  large  historical  picture  on  the  '^  Death  of 
.^schylns."  fie  went  to  Italy  after  finishing  this 
work,  then  lived  at  Ltlbeck  for  5  years,  toiling 
on  in  obscari^,  when  he  was  introduced  by  the 
poet  Overbook  to  a  wealthy  patron,  br  whose 
aid  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  merit  of  his 
^FftU  of  the  Angels,"  a  colossal  picture,  con- 
taining over  200  figures,  gained  him  a  professor- 
ship in  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  Two  years' 
labor  in  Berlin  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his 
cherished  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  and  study  the 
works  of  Ifichel  Angelo  and  Raphael  His  best 
works  were  designs  in  aquarelle,  and  painting 
in  fresco;  he  rarely  painted  in  oil.  His  oar- 
toons  at  Weimar  hayebeen  engraved  by  MoUer. 
Homer,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  Dante  sup- 
plied him  with  his  best  subjects;  and  among 
the  painters  who  endeavored  to  infuse  a  dassio 
spirit  into  the  fine  arts  of  the  18th  century,  he 
holds  a  prominent  position. 

GARTAGO,  a  town  of  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America,  stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Cartago.  It 
▼as  formerly  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  and  a 
place  of  commercial  importance,  but  in  both  re- 
spects it  has  given  way  to  the  present  capital 
&m  Jos6.  In  1841  it  was  almost  entirely  ruined 
hj  an  earthquake,  which  destroyed  nearly  8,000 
honses  and  7  out  of  the  8  churches.  The  popu- 
lation, once  very  numerous,  is  supposed  to  have 
dwindled  down  to  6,000,  and  by  some  author- 
ities even  to  3,000. 

OARTAGO,  a  town,  pop.  5,600,  on  the  Yie- 
ga,  in  the  state  of  Cauca,  New  Granada.  It 
hss  broad  straight  streets,  a  spacious  square,  a 
cathedral,  2  pansh  churches,  and  a  good  schooL 
The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  very  hot. 
The  so^-cane  is  cultivated  with  advantage  in 
the  vicinity ;  the  surrounding  hills  contain  ni- 
tre, and  minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  in 
ibandance.  Cattie,live  pigs,  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  tobacco  are  the  pnnoipal  articles  of  trade. 
OARTE,  Thohab,  an  English  scholar,  bom 
near  Clifton,  Warwickshire,  April.  1686,  died 
near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  April  1,  1764.— He 
studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  received  holy 
orders,  and  was  i^pointed  reader  of  the  Abbey 
ehnroh  at  Bath.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  Jan.  1714,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindi* 
<^  Charles  L  with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebel- 
^Q)  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with, Dr. 
Chandler  and  led  to  his  first  publication,  entitied 
''  The  Irish  Massacre  set  in  a  Clear  Light"  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  declined  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegianoe^  and  therefore  relinqubhed 
^^  ecclesiastical  office.  In  1716  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and 
^  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Badger  at  ColeshilL  Having  offlci- 
^  as  curate  in  that  town  for  a  short  time,  he 
■became  secretary  to  the  feunoua  Bishop  Atter- 


bury.  In  1723  he  was  again  strongly  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  the  bishop's  conspiracy. 
A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension, but  he  escaped  into  France  and  remain- 
ed there  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Phillips,  until  Queen  Caroline 
obtained  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  1744  he  again  gave  umbrage  to  the 
government,  and  was  arrested  in  consequence  of 
some  apprehensions  from  the  pretender,  but 
soon  discharged. — Bh  principal  works  consist 
of  the  chief  materials  for  an  English  edition 
of  De  Thou  and  Rin&ult,  in  7  vou.;  a  ^^Life 
of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,"  and  a  ^*  History 
of  England."  The  latter  was  published  by  sub- 
scription. A  note  in  the  1  st  volume  stating  that 
some  person  had  been  healed  of  the  king's  evil  by 
the  touch  of  the  pretender  impaired  the  popular- 
ity of  the  work.  Mr.  Carte,  however,  prose- 
cuted Ms  undertaking  with  undiminished  zeal, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  4th  volume, 
which  fmpeared  in  1766.  It  was  to  have  been 
carried  down  to  the  restoration,  but  does  not 
go  beyond  the  year  1664. 

CARTE-BLANCHE  (Fr.  white  card),  a 
blank  paper  with  a  signature,  and  sometimes  a 
seal;  at  the  bottom,  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 
filled  up  at  hi9  discretion.  The  term  is  gener- 
aUy  used  in  the  sense  of  unconditional  power 
given  to  a  person  to  act  as  he  Judges  best. 

CARTEL,  a  writing  or  agreement  between 
hostile  powers  for  some  mutual  advantage,  such 
as  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  France  and 
Italy  it  also  means  a  challenge  or  letter  of  defi- 
ance, but  in  England  and  America  this  sense  is 
obsolete. — ^A  cartel  ship  is  a  vessel  used  in  ex- 
changing prisoners  or  carrying  proposals  to  an 
enemy. 

CARTER.  L  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
ing  on  K.  C. ;  area  estimated  at  860  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  6,296,  of  whom  368  were  slaves.  It 
occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  state. 
A  range  called  Iron  mountain,  covered  with 
timber  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  extends  alons 
its  south-eastern  border.  Watauga  river  and 
oiher  streams  supply  the  county  with  excellent 
water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
iron  works.  The  valleys  are  highly  productive, 
and  the  harvest  in  1860  amounted  to  178,641 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  94,861  of  oats,  19,807 
of  wheat,  and  76,666  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital, 
Elizabethtown.  II.  A  N.  R  co.  of  Ky. ;  area 
about  660  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 6,241,  of  whom 
267  were  slaves,  separated  from  Virginia  on 
the  E.  by  Big  Sandy  river.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  broken.  The  soil  near  the  rivers  is 
tolerably  fertile,  but  in  other  places  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county, 
however,  is  considerable,  iron  ore  and  stone 
coal  being  found  among  the  hills  in  great  quan- 
tities. The  agricultural  productions  in  1860 
were  279,777  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  86,409  of 
oats,  and  16,674  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  4 
churches,  and  696  pupib  attending  public 
schools.  There  are  salt  springs  of  some  value 
near  Sandy  river,  and  the  grazing  lands  main- 
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tain  numbers  of  eafcde.  Organized  in  1888,  and 
named  in  honor  of  William  6.  Garter,  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  state  senate.    Gapital,  Grayson. 

GARTER,  EuzABKTH,  an  English  authoress, 
bom  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec  16, 1717,  died  in 
London,  Feb.  19, 1806.  She  translated  Epio- 
tetos,  and  also  wrote  some  poems,  and  num* 
bers  44  and  100  of  the  '^  Rambler."  Her  poet- 
ic works  exhibit  much  tenderness,  sunplicity  of 
sentiment,  and  ezpreasiye  sweetness.  She  was 
never  married. 

GARTER,  Jakes  Gobdok,  an  American  edu- 
cationist, bom  at  Leominister,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 
1795,  died  at  Ghicago,  III,  July  22, 1849.  Having 
by  his  own  exertions  fitted  himself  for  collie, 
be  entered  at  Harvard  in  1816,  in  the  same 
class  with  the  celebrated  mathematical  writer 
Warren  Golbnm;  it  was  during  their  college 
course  that  Golbnm  projected  the  little  work 
which  has  attained  such  an  important  position 
in  American  education,  the  "  first  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,"  and  its  leading  features  were  all 
discussed  with  Garter  and  arranged  before  they 
graduated.  Mr.  Garter  took  his  degree  in  1820, 
and  immediately  devoted  his  attention  to  teach- 
ing at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  which  employment 
he  continued  except  for  a  short  interval  until 
1880.  In  1823  he  contributed  to  the  ''  Boston 
Patriot"  a  series  of  essays  on  eduoatioh,  which 
were  subsequently  publbhed  in  a  collected  fonn, 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Garter's  Essays  on  Popular 
Education."  In  1824  he  followed  these  by 
"Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.D., 
on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Principles  of  Instraction.''  In  the 
essays,  he  first  developed  the  idea  of  a  seminary 
for  teachers,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  a 
normal  school.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Garter  knew  of  the  existence  of  such 
schools  in  Prussia,  though,  in  fact,  they  had  ex- 
isted there  for  some  years.  In  1824  he  went  to 
Boston  and  took  charge  of  the  **'  U.  S.  Review," 
which  had  at  that  time  been  united  with  the 
"Literary  Gazette."  In  1827  he  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
praying  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  semi^ 
nary  for  teachers  with  a  model  school  attached. 
The  proposition  was  not  adopted,  but  the  town 
of  Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of  land  and 
the  use  of  an  academy  building  to  the  purpose, 
and  Mr.  G.  purchased  several  dwelling-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, procured  assistants,  and  opened  his  schooL 
In  a  few  months  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  project  as  a  public  enterprise,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  reception  of  pupils  into  his  own 
house,  many  of  whom  afterward  became  success- 
fal  teadiers  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  In 
1880  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can institute  of  instraction,  of  which  he  wasfor 
many  years  an  active  member  and  ofScer.  His 
lectures  before  that  body  in  1880  and  1881  are 
among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  its 
transactions.  From  1885  to  1840  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  8  years  in  the 
house  and  2  in  the  senate.    As  chairman  of  the 


committee  on  education  he  originated  seTod 
important  measures.  Among  these  was  ou 
granting  aid  to  the  American  instimte  of  is* 
struction ;  another  "  providing  for  the  beU«r 
instruction  of  youth  employed  in  man^fiKtQ^ 
ing  establishments,"  a  measure  of  great  wisdooi 
and  foresight;  a  bill  for  the  appointment  di 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  anothff 
for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  pro> 
fessional  education  of  teachers.  In  1837  lie 
made  an  unsuccessful  efibrt  to  secure  the  appro- 
priation of  one-half  the  U.  S.  surplos  mem 
falling  to  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of  sm- 
inaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  but  kter 
in  the  same  se&<non  a  bill  drafted  byhim,  estib- 
lishing  the  board  of  education,  passed  Intii 
bouses.  Gov.  Everett  appomted  Mr.  Ccts 
the  first  member  of  the  board. 

GARTER,  Natoanisl  H.,  an  American  is- 
thor,  born  at  Goncord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17, « 
died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  2, 1680.  Hewaaeds- 
cated  at  Exeter  academy  and  Dartmoaih  col- 
lege, and  in  1811,  after  graduating,  became  i 
teacher  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  and  sobseqiieot]; 
at  Portland,  Me.  In  1817  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  the  universi^  created  at 
Dartmouth  by  the  state  l^gislatore.  This  in- 
stitution was  soon  broken  up  by  a  deciaonaf 
the  supreme  court,  when  he  removed  to  Nef 
York,  and  became  editor  of  the  "Statesmin," 
a  political  newspaper  of  that  dty.  In  1B» 
he  was  engaged  by  a  gentleman  of  New  Tort 
to  accompany  his  son  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  Ha 
wrote  home  letters  descriptive  of  his  traTcIs  to 
the  "Statesman,"  which  on  his  return  voe 
collected  and  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
passed  the  winter  of  1828  in  Cuba;  the  n^ 
year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  MaiBeillM,  m 
died  soon  after  his  arrival;  . 

GARTERET,  a  county  of  North  OutoHm,  wr- 
dering  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pamlioo  sound ;  ar^ 
460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,803,  of  whom  1,«T 
were  slaves.  Several  long,  narrow  islands,  (ffl 
one  of  which  is  Gape  Lookout,  partially  sep- 
arate it  from  the  sea,  and  Newport  ri^«  ^^1^ 
through  it    The  surface  is  level,  and  much  ofj 

is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine  forests.  In  1  w 
this  county  produced  40,226  bush,  of  Indian  corj 

64,760  of  sweet  potat<>es,  272*  tons  of  hay,  ^ 
bs.  of  flax,  8,940  lbs.  of  rice,  8,346  lbs.  of  vo(^ 
769  Iba  of  beeswax  and  honey.  There  were* 
sawmills,  12  tar  and  turpentine  msnulacton^ 
and  the  capital  invested  in  maanfacturea  J« 
$44,400.  The  number  of  churches  was  7.  IM 
county  was  formed  in  1729,  and  named  m  howr 
of  Sir  George  Garteret»  one  of  the  propneton 
of  the  land.    Gapital,  Beaufort.  .  ., 

GARTERET,  Phuip,  an  Englifih  u^^ 
was  in  the  expedition  commanded  by  y^ 
in  1766,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  boaw 
seas.  He  discovered  Queen  Obarlotte  s  isi^ 
and  other  isles,  2  of  which  he  caDed  Gower^ 
Garteret  A  description  of  his  voyage  v» 
given  by  Dr:  Hawkesworth  in  the  introdotfwn 
to  his  narrative  of  Oapt  Cook's  first  voyage. 
GABTESjPw.    SeeJtocABnBs, 
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0ARTE8IANS,  the  name  givea  to  those 
philosophers  who  adhere  to  the  system  of 
Descartes. 

OABTHAGE,  the  Oarthago  of  the  Eomans, 
Kapxifi»9  of  the  Greeks ;  Ocwthada  in  the  Pa^ 
nic  toDgae,  sigmfying  "new  city,"  in  oontnidis- 
tLoctioa  to  the  old  or  parent  city  of  Tyre,  found* 
ed  according  to  the  legend  hy  Dido,  a  PhcBnician 
priDcess,  878  B.  0.  Of  the  early  history,  first 
aettlement,  and  chronology  of  Carthage,  beycmd 
the  fact  that  the  original  colonists  were  PhGeni- 
cians  from  Tyre,  comparatively  speaking^  noth<* 
ing  is  known.  To  judge  hy  analogy,  Carthage 
was  a  considerably  older,  as  she  was  at  a  very 
remote  period  a  far  more  important,  ci^  than 
Rome.  It  is  said  by  Herodotus  that  Himiil- 
car,  king  or  chief  magistrate. of  Carthage^  a 
Carthaginian  by  his  father^s,  but  a  Syraousan 
by  his  mother^s  blood,  acconiing  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Xerxes,  attacked  Gelon  and  Theron, 
the  Greek  leaders  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of 
an  army  consisting  of  80  myriads,  or  800,000, 
of  Africans,  Iberians,  Dgurians,  Helisycians, 
Sardinians,  and  Cordcans,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  480  B.  0.  Now  Herodotus 
vas  4  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  the  bat- 
tle was  delivered;  and,  as  the  Carthaginians 
were  constantly  on  the  stage  during  his  whole 
lifetime,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  uiould  have 
described  them  as  bringing  forces  into  the 
field  which  they  could  not  have  brought  At 
this  period,  then,  Carthage  was  supposed,  by 
a  contemporary  writer,  to  be  capable  of  tranr* 
sporting  an  army  of  800,000  men  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  she  notoriously  had  colonies 
and  carried  on  wars,  at  a  time  when  Rome 
was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence'  against 
Yeii,  a  city  within  12  m.  distance  of  her  capi* 
tol;  when  she  had  not  a  territory  of  80  m. 
in  cirenmferenoe,  which  she  could  call  her  own ; 
not  a  war  ship  afloat,  for  above  2  centuries  af- 
terward ;  not  a  name  that  had  been  entitled  to 
any  consideration,  nor  a  vestige  of  political  im- 
portance, beyond  the  r^ons  lymg  immediately 
about  the  Tiber.  That  Cwrthage  &en  had  ships 
and  commerce  is  evident,  from  the  existence  of 
a  conunercial  treaty,  bearing  date  of  the  year 
of  the  1st  consuls,  preserved  by  Polybius,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  of  the 
most  ancient,  documents  of  that  character  on 
record.  By  this  treaty,  which  Polybius  (m. 
22,26)  translated  from  the  original  brazen  ta- 
bles then  existing  in  the  capitol,  among  the  ar» 
chives  of  the  aednes,  the  language  being  so  ob* 
Bolete  that,  in  some  parts,  even  the  more  learned 
among  the  Eomans  could  only  guess  at  the 
meaning,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Carthaginians 
Shan  make  no  conquests  and  build  no  forts  on 
the  Latin  coast,  even  on  those  parts  of  it  which 
tte  free;  that  the  Bomans  may  trade  fredy 
^th  Carthage  herself;  and  the  Libyan  coast, 
westward  of  theHermsean  or  Beautiful  promon- 
tory, now  Cape  Bon,  and  with  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  and  that  on  terms  of  particular  com- 
mercial advantage.  With  Sicily  and  the  inde- 
pendent Phcenician  allied   coloniea  Carthage 


obtains  for  the  Bomans  all  the  privileges  which 
she  herself  possesses,  and,  in  return,  the  Bomans 
are  prohibited  from  entering  any  port  on  the 
African  coast,  K  of  the  said  promontory,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage ;  the  oljeot  of  which  prohibition  seems 
to  have  been  to  exclude  them  from  the  rich 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  and 
to  preclude  them  from  the  direct  enjoyment  of 
the  lucrative  trade  with  Egypt,  of  which  Car- 
thage ohose  to  retain  the  monopoly.— Of  Car- 
thage, from  herself,  less  is  known  than  of  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity.  She  has  left  no  liter* 
ature,  no  monuments,  no  traces  of  her  people 
or  her  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  m- 
scriptions  on  coins,  and  a  few  verses  in  one  of 
the  comedies  of  Plautus.  Even  among  the 
writers  of  the  nations  with  whom  ^e  carried 
on  commercial  business,  and  with  whom  she 
waged  wars,  the  notices  of  her  polity,  of  her 
population,  of  herrelic^on,  her  manners,  or  her 
language,  are  tdw  and  for  between.  Although 
the  waters  of  every  sea  were  white  with  her 
sails,  the  shores  of  every  land,  heritable  or  in« 
hospitable,  civilized  or  savage,  were  planted 
with  her  colonies  or  frequented  by  her  mari- 
ners, no  relic  of  her  laws,  her  language,  or 
her  blood  appears  to  linger  upon  earth.  W  ere 
it  not  for  the  wars  which  terminated  her 
existence  not  merely  as  a  nation,  but  as  an  ex« 
isting  race  or  people,  we  should  scarcely  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  city,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  visited  the  Western  isles,  the 
Canaries  and  the  Cape  de  Yerds ;  had  braved,  if 
they  had  hot  crossed,  the  waters  of  the  terrible 
Atlantic;  and  had  excavated  the  rocks  of  Corn- 
wall with  their  prodigious  tin  mines.  Even  of 
the  Carthi^ginians  in  their  wars,  we  know  less 
as  a  people  than  of  any  other  which  eflfected 
such  wonders,  and  fill  such  a  snace  in  history 
by  their  arms.  It  is,  in  a  word,  by  the  names 
and  the  deeds  of  her  generals,  several  of  whom 
were  among  the  greatest  of  antiquity,  not  by 
the  constitution,  the  composition,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  her  armiek  that  we  know  her.  Through 
Aristotle  and  Polybius,  we  have  learned  a  litde 
of  her  political  system  and  her  government,  a 
little  of  her  religion.  Of  her  dvic  customs,  her 
social  habits,  her  domestio  institutions,  her 
amusements,  her  industry,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  hints  in  relation  to  her  navigation, 
her  commerce,  and  her  agriculture,  we  are 
totally  ignorant;  posterity  has  preserved  no 
record.  Whether  she  had  a  literature,  we 
know  not;  whether,  even,  her  own  citizens 
served  at  aJl  as  private  soldiers  in  her  annies, 
as  private  mariners  in  her  fleets,  is  little  cer- 
tun.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has  so 
concisely  and  ably  brought  together  what  is 
known  of  the  great  commercial  republic  of 
antiquity,  as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  '*  History  of 
Bome,"  and  from  the  fruit  of  his  researches 
most  of  what  follows  is  selected.  *'In  the 
middle,"  he  says,  "of  the  4th  century  B.  C, 
the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  greater  Syr- 
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tis  to  the  piDan  of  Heroolefi,  a  ooontry  reach* 
ing  from  long.  19^  £.  to  6^  W.,  and  a  length  of 
coast  which  Polybius  reckoned  at  above  16,000 
stadia.  Bat,  unlike  the  compaetnees  and  organ- 
ization of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
this  long  line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part, 
only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Oartha* 
ginians,  that  they  possessed  a  chain  of  oonmier^ 
oial  establishments  along  its  whole  extent,  and, 
with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over 
barbarians,  had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  wheUier  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their 
superiority,  aut  in  that  part  where  Uie  coast 
runs  nearly  N.  and  8.  from  the  Hermsan 
headland  or  Gape  Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis, 
they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely. 
This  was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ; 
and  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted  their 
towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  coun- 
try with  their  fEirms  and  villas.  This  was  their 
ircptouur,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage, 
wnere  fresh  settlements  were  continually  made 
as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens ;  settle- 
ments prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but 
politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the  case 
in  the  ancient  world;  insomuch  that  the  term 
wfptoiKoi,  which  in  its  origin  expressed  no  more 
than  '  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about 
a  city,'  came  to  signify  a  particular  political 
relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  Distinct  from  these  settle- 
ments of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were 
the  sister  cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immedi- 
ately, like  herself  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre 
and  6idon,  although  her  fortunes  had  afterward 
so  outgrown  theirs.  Among  these  Phoenician 
colonies  were  Utica,  more  famous  in  Roman 
than  in  Carthaginian  history ;  Adrumetum ;  the 
2  cities  known  by  the  name  of  Leptia,  situated 
the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Byrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast,  between  the 
lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermeean  headland;  and 
Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds 
with  the  piety  and  energy  of  its  great  bishop.  An* 
gustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and 
some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small 
confederacy  of  states,  who  looked  up  to  them 
for  protection,'a8  they  in  their  turn  looked  up 
to  Cartha^.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws, 
and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  gov- 
ernment; but  in  their  foreign  relations  they 
found,  in  common  with  all  Uie  weaker  states 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  great- 
er power  ended  sooner  or  later  in  subjection." 
—In  the  beginning  the  Phoenician  settlers  of 
Africa  occupied  their  forts  and  domains  by 
sufferance,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  natives,  as 
an  admission  that  they  did  not  own  the  soil. 
Subsequently,  like  the  Europeans  in  India,  the 
settlers  became  sovereigns.  The  natives  were 
driven  back  from  the  coasts  and  confined  to 
the  interior.  They  became  mere  tillers  of  the 
soil,  but  whether  as  owners,  or  merely  as  ten- 
ants, occupants,  and  cultivators  of  the  land, 


cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  bat  it  is  clear  tint 
they  were  reduced  to  a  condition  similiur  to  tk 
of  Iloman  provinces,  subject  to  a  despotic  nle, 
to  severe  taxation — ^it  amounted  to  50  pereeDt. 
on  the  produce  of  the  soil  doriog  the  firet  PoBk 
war — and  to  conscription  for  service  in  the  Cv* 
thaginian  armies.    Another  point  of  simikhtj 
between  the  condition  of  the  domain  of  Ctr- 
thage  in  Africa,  and  that  of  the  Anglo-India 
empire,  was  the  numerous  race  of  balf-casta 
sprung  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  setikn 
with  the   native   women,   known  as  libj* 
Phoenicians,  or  Afro-Phoenicians.    It  caonot 
be  determined  whether  these  half-cast^  wen 
to  Ciulhage  an  element  of  power  or  of  dk- 
cord  and  weakness.     It  seems,  however,  thtt 
it  was   a  usual  practice  of  the  mother  dt; 
to  send  out  colonies  of  these  half-breeds  to  tbe 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa,  and  jprobahlj  of 
Spain  also,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Uercoles.  It 
appears,  indeed,  if  the  Greek  version  of  tba 
JPeripltis  of  Hanno  may  be  trusted,  that  tl» 
circunmavigatory  voyage  so  named  was  mikt- 
taken  mainly  for  the  settlmg  of  80,000  of  these 
Afro-Phoenicians  on  the  AMcan  coast  S.  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.    So  early  as  the  7tb  oeo- 
tury  B.  C.  the  trade  of  Carthage  began  iriti 
the  Spanish  seaports,  especially  with  Tartessos 
or  Tarshish,  situated  on  an  island  lying  betweea 
the  2  mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir,  one  of  whicli 
is  now  dry,  a  few  leagues  to  the  northward  o^ 
Cadiz.    And  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  ceotciy 
of  Bome,  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  tbfi 
4th  B.  C,  the  whole  coast  of  Spain,  both  Atko- 
tic  and  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Garthagiiuaii 
trading  ports  and  settlements,  but  they  were 
mostly  of  small  size,  and  little  if  anypolitictl 
importance.    Sardinia  and  Coruca  were  bo^ 
likewise,  absolutely  subject  to  Carthage,  wbiie 
on  the  shores  of  Sicily  she  had  also  strong  foit- 
resses,  trading  posts,  seaports,  and  dockyards 
for  the  use  of  their  military  marine.  And  from 
the  natives  of  all  these  countries,  as  well  tf 
mercenaries  from  Gaul,  liguria,  and  the  ooas^ 
of  the  Adriatic,  were  recruited  tho  large  m 
effective  armies  by  which  the  Carthaginia"* 
maintained  the  quiet  of  their  provinces,  aod  at 
the  same  time  pushed  their  foreign  conqu^ 
though  at  times  the  safety  and  even  the  esit- 
ence  of  the  state  was  threatened  and  eodaa- 
gered  by  the  revolt  of  these  terrible  and  higw 
disciplined  condottieri, — ^The  political  constia- 
tion  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  resembled  thai 
of  Sparta,  in  that  it  combined  the  dements  of 
monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertun  ezactJy  how  uiey 
were  combined,  or  which  predominated,  dur- 
ing the  greater  period  of  her  ezistenoe.  Bor- 
ing her  struggle  with  Home,  the  aristocn^c 
element  prevailed,  and  it  appears  to  have  be^ 
an  aristocracy  of  the  veiy  worst  sort,  ^^ 
tocracy  namely  in  great  part  of  commercial 
wealth,  not  of  birth ;  although  there  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  hereditary  nobility  which  for- 
nished  the  2  chief  magistrates,  who  are  TarioQs- 
ly  called  kings  and  snflfetes,  who  formed  ongi* 
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naUy  the  rapreme  and  nearly  despotioal  execu- 
tive, as  well  as  bein^  leaders  in  war,  bnt  were 
redaoed  by  sacoessive  nsnrpations  of  the 
nobility  to  fanctions  and  powers  not  differing 
essentially  from  those  of  the  doges  of  Venice. 
Then  there  was  a  general  assembly,  which 
was  as  numerons,  probably,  as  the  Boman 
senate,  and  represented  the  aristocracy  in 
general,  from  which  great  assembly  was  se- 
lected a  cooncil  of  100  life  members,  who 
were  chosen,  not  by  the  assembly  itself^  but 
by  committees  of  6,  which  were  dose  cor- 
porations, filling  up  their  own  Taoancies,  the 
members  of  which  were  also  all  members  both 
of  the  coancil  of  100  and  of  the  great  assembly. 
It  appears,  farther,  that  tlie '  multiplication  of 
offices  in  the  same  hands  was  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem at  Carthage,  as  it  was  at  Venice,  and  that 
the  soffetes — a  term  identical  with,  the  Hebrew 
word  which  is  rendered  Mudges '  in  the  Scrip- 
tores— as  weU  as  the  other  principal  magis- 
trates, bought  their  dignities,  whether  by  the 
purchase  of  votes  or  by  the  payment  of  en- 
trance fees  it  is  not  stated,  in  such  a  manner 
that  high  office  was  inaccessible  except  to  the 
rich  alone.  So  long  as  the  suffetes  and  the 
coancil  were  agreed,  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  commons  was  exceedingly  small ;  they 
had  neither  originating  powers  nor  judicial 
fanctions;  yet,  as  ample  provision  was  made 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  as  the  surplus  popu- 
lation was  always  disposed  ot  profitably  and 
advantageously  to  themselves,  by  a  system  of 
colonization  at  the  ^vemment  expense,  the 
lower  orders  remained  for  many  centuries  per- 
fsctly  satisfied  and  contented -with  the  consti- 
tatlon  of  their  country,  untU  a  very  late  period 
of  history,  when  the  progress  of  her  democracy, 
which  was  indisputably  on  the  increase,  was 
broQght  to  a  sudden  dose  by  the  destruction 
of  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  Carthaginian  people.  It  is  said  by  Polybi- 
^  that,  doring  her  wars  with  Rome,  the  oon- 
stitation  of  the  city  became  more  and  more 
democratie,  and  he  ascribes  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  Rome,  in  some  measure,  to  their  stable 
ftod  conservative  aristocratic  government. — 
TheLmgaage  of  Phoenicia,"  says  Dr.  Arnold, 
"  was  a  oogoate  tongue  with  the  Hebrew ;  if  it 
were  not,  as  is  held  by  Gesenius  and  others  of 
the  best  authorities,  identical  with  the  earliest 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  varying  from 
^  no  more  than  does  the  dialect  of  the  later 
Hebrew  writers.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Carthaginian  tongue  seems  to 
have  been  nowhere  studied  by  the  inhabitants 
w  the  nations  with  whom  they  had  treaties  and 
^tant  commercial  intercourse,  even  among 
the  most  learned  men  and  the  most  distinguished 
"Molars,  that  it  could  have  contained  little  or 
nothing  worthy  of  preservation.  Had  there 
wen  more  either  of  wisdom  or  of  art  embodied 
ja  whatever  works  they  had,  we  should  have 
^  more  transktionsw  known  to  us  at  least  bv 
^rt,  than  those  of  Mago's  book  on  agricuf- 
^  and  of  a  few  cirounmavi^Ktions  and  mari- 


time explorations.  Of  their  architecture,  their 
arts,  we  have  neither  a  relic  nor  a  recoro.  Of 
their  religion  we  know  from  Scripture  and  from 
more  recent  history,  that  it  was  a  cruel  and  bloody 
superstition.  They  worshipped  on  high  places, 
and  they  had  sacred  groves,  as  well  as  idoLs, 
which  were  held  in  particular  abomination  by 
the  true  followers  and  subjects  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  and  which  were  yet  constantly  owned 
as  gods,  frequented  and  worshipped  by  the 
backsliders,  both  of  the  princes  and  of  the  people 
of  Israel ;  a  singular  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  the  dose  connection,  both  in  race  and  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  social  habits  and  modes  of 
uiougnt,  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
Phoenicians,  whether  of  Syria  or  of  Africa,  who 
called  themselves  Kenaanim,  which  we  render 
Canaanites,  so  late  as  to  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  BO  far  from  the  place  where  the  name 
first  obtained  as  Hippo  Begius,  to  the  westward 
of  the  site  of  Carthage.  Their  principal  god 
was  Baal,  Belsamen,  or  the  ancient  one,  Moloch, 
as  he  was  called  by  the  Jewish  rabbinical  writ- 
ers, who  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as 
identical  with  Kpovos  or  Saturn,  and  who,  in 

Srocess  of  time,  became  in  some  features  assim- 
ated  to  Apollo.  He  was  evidently  the  fire- 
god  or  sun-god,  and  to  him  were  offered  the 
human  sacrifices,  of  children  more  especially, 
who  were  placed  on  the  extended  palms  of  the 
metallic  statue,  whence  they  roUed  into  a  fiery 
furnace.  To  the  sun-god  W6^  associated  a  fe- 
male deity,  expressive,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
productive  power  of  nature  under  the  generative 

Eower  of  the  sun,  worshipped  as  the  queen  of 
eaven,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,  who  is  identical 
with  the  Yenus  MyUtta  of  Babylon,  the  Avaltis 
of  Armenia,  and  the  Yenus  Urania  of  Cyprus, 
of  whose  rites  the  sexual  lusts  were  as  distinct 
a  feature,  as  was  the  fiery  death  the  head  and 
front  of  those  of  the  male  deity.  In  Africa  the 
worship  of  Ammon  seems  to  have  been  associ- 
ated with  that  of  BaaL  and  of  the  sacred  ele- 
phant ;  while  that  of  Melkarth,  the  Punic  Her- 
cules, was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  of  yearly 
funeral  pyres,  and  the  release  of  an  eagle,  typi- 
cal of  me  sun,  and  of  the  legendary  phoenix 
renewing  himself  from  his  own  ashes.  The 
offering  of  human  sacrifices  extended  so  far  to 
the  westward  as  to  Cadiz,  where  there  existed 
a  temple  and  statue  of  Baal-Saturn,  under  the 
Boman  dominion ;  and  continued  so  late  as  to 
the  times  of  the  Boman  emperors,  more  than 
one  of  whom  published  edicts  in  vain,  prohib- 
itory of  these  barbarous  immolations." — ^The 
first  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  extends 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city,  whenever  that 
occurred,  nominally  B.  C.  878  to  480;  during 
which  time  she  had  conquered  her  African  em- 
pire, Sardinia  and  the  adjacent  isles ;  waged  wars 
with  Massilia  and  the  Etrurians,  on  commer- 
cial grounds ;  prosecuted  her  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, traffic,  and  colonization  along  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  far  out  into  the  Atlantic;  established 
trading  intercourse  witli  the  Scilly  isles  and 
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partB  of  the  British  coast;  and,  as  some  belieye» 
poshed  her  adventures  so  far  as  to  the  inhospi- 
table shores  of  the  Baltic,  "where  she  is  reported 
to  have  collected  amber  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Rhodam.  Of  this  period  we  know  nothing 
from  records,  either  of  her  own  or  her  contem- 
poraries, and  can  judge  only  hj  her  condition, 
the  state  of  her  trade  and  resources,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  her  dominions  at  the  time  when  we  first 
have  any  authentic  information  of  her  greatness, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  alluded  to  above,  passed  in  the  year 
509  B.  0.  Thirty  years  after  this  date  commences 
the  2d,  and  by  far  the  most  splendid  period  of 
Carthaginian  history.  It  opens  with  their  efforts 
to  conquer  and  attach  to  their  empire  the  great, 
rich,  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  closes  265 
B.  C,  with  the  outbreaking  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  Byracusan  war  was  waged  long  and 
with  various  success.  In  the  simultaneous  at- 
tempt of  the  Persians  on  the  Hellenic,  and  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  latter 
were  defeated  at  Himera,  by  Gelon,  tyrant  or 
king  of  Syracuse,  with  nearly  as  much  loss  as 
was  their  ally,  Xerxes,  at  Salamis.  As  a  con- 
dition of  peace  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
human  sacrifices  in  their  Sicilian  trading  posts 
and  settlements.  In  the  war  with  Hiero,  Ge- 
lon^s  successor,  they  conquered  and  held  in  oc- 
cupation the  cities  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Ag- 
rigentnm.  With  Dionysins  they  were  for  a 
short  time  at  peao%  and  then  employed  them- 
selves in  consolidating  their  former  conquests 
on  the  island,  which  were  now  very  rich  and 
strong,  consisting ,  of  well-fortified  seaports, 
fortresses,  dockyards,  naval  stations,  and  garri- 
sons, backed  by  considerable  territorial  domains 
of  great  productiveness  and  wealth.  After  the 
redstablishment  of  republicanism  in  the  Greek 
cities  by  Timoleon,  the  Oarthaffinians  were  almost 
invariably  unfortunate ;  but,  during  the  tyranny 
of  that  singularly  able  adventurer,  Agathocles, 
the  war  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  by 
them,  on  his  attempting,  after  the  policy  of 
Dionysius,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  island,  that 
he  was  defeated,  reduced  to  all  but  extremity, 
and  besieged  in  his  capital  of  Syracuse,  when. 
by  a  masterly  stroke,  which  doubtless  snggestea 
the  similar  enterprise  of  Scipio,  he  broke  out 
of  the  beleaguered  city  with  a  portion  of  his 
army,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  There 
he  overran  the  open  country,  took  200  towns — 
for  Carthage  had  no  fortified  places  to  delay  an 
invading  army,  and  no  native  peasantry  or 
agricultural  citizens  of  whom  she  could  make  a 
levT  en  tnosM,  with  which  to  protect  her  soil — 
and,  although  he  was  twice  personally  called 
back  to  Sicily  to  quell  mutinies  and  restore  or- 
der in  his  home  dominions,  actually  maintained 
himself  4  entire  years  on  African  soil,  at  the 
gates  of  Carthage,  which  he  reduced  to  at  least 
equal  distress  with  that  of  Rome  during  the 
similar,  but  far  more  brilliant  invasion  of  Han- 
nibal. ^  At  length  his  fortune  turned,  his  armies 
in  Africa  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  in  the 
year  806  B.  C.  he  concluded  a  peace  which  re- 


stored order  to  Sidly,  and  estabHshed  bott 
parties  in  possession  of  the  territories  eadi  M 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  After  la 
death,  the  Carthaginians  increased  their  posw* 
sions  and  power  in  Sicily,  and  established  tbeo- 
selves  as  actual  masters  and  sovereigns  of  tiu 
Balearic  isles,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  lipi- 
rian  islands,  thus  girding  the  whole  Borne 
seaboard  with  a  belt  of  insolar  fortresses.  Hi 
far,  however,  all  was  peace  and  amity  betweea 
the  two  great  republics  of  antiquity.  In  &ct, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ascolom,  vbes 
Bome  was  in  considerable  straits,  owing  totbe 
prolonged  occupation  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus,  kia{ 
of  Epirus,  and  to  his  continual  successes,  a  Ctf* 
thaginian  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war  app^cff 
Ostia,  and  offered  assistance  against  tbe  Gred^, 
who  was  in  some  sort  regarded  as  a  codhdoq 
enemy  of  both  republics ;  and  although  tbe  offff 
was  declined,  the  commander  acted  in  good 
faith  toward  i^h  Bomans,  assisting  themh 
their  siege  of  Bbegium,  and  in  other  enterprises, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Sidlisn 
Greeks  from  lending  their  aid  to  tbe  king  o( 
Epirus  and  his  allies,  the  Greek  states  of  Itiir. 
The  retreat  of  Pyrrhua,  in  the  year  275  RC, 
left  the  Romans  almost  undisputed  masters  d 
Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  next  10  jesrs  ren- 
dered them  absolutely  so.  In  tiie  mean  tiine, 
Carthage  had  become  yet  more  inflaential  in 
Sicily,  and  was  bent  on  converting  infloairt 
and  ascendency  into  empire  and  possesoB. 
The  little  strait  of  Messina  now  alone  dirided 
the  possessions  and  separated  the  armed  forees 
of  the  two  powerfhl,  ambitious,  encroachiog 
and  already,  it  is  probable,  half-jealons  stit« 
Each,  it  is  dear,  already  aimed  at  sapremacjio 
Europe.  Greece  was  already  falling,  if  she  bad 
not  fallen,  into  decrepitude,  and  could  no  longer 
pretend,  through  want  of  concert  and  vam 
action,  to  any  considerable  power  heyood  her 
own  limits.  The  Greek  Egyptian  empire  of  il* 
Ptolemies,  which  was  entirely  isolated  from  tbe 
mother  country,  and  which  had  long  knowa 
Carthage  by  means  of  her  commercial  eoer^. 
on  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Kome  ow  ^ 
Greek  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  thought  it  adTisaw 
to  seek  intercourse  and  allianoe  with  tbe  stnss 
young  republic  of  the  west.  In  a  word,  Rooe 
had  made  herself  known  and -respected  ber^ 
her  own  shores,  and  the  contest  between  W 
and  Carthage  was  inevitable.  Itaro8e,asmigM 
have  been  expected,  with  the  inyoGatioa  oi 
Boman  aid  by  the  Mamertines,  beionging  to  m 
Italian  city  of  Sicily,  against  the  Oarthagimanj? 
which  being  gladly  rendered,  as  by  a  P^ 
seeking  pretext  of  war,  gave  birth  to  thews 
Punic  war,  which  broke  out  265  B.  C,  andmj 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  thiw 
period  of  Carthaginian  histoiy.  This  war  last«fl 
for  more  than  22  years.  It  was  ▼«g®5f  !!!S 
the  exception  of  one  invasion,  by  Mtfc^ 
Begulus,  of  Carthaginian  territory.  whiclJ, » 
the  outset  successful,  terminated  in  disast«ri  ^Z^ 
feat,  and  the  capture  of  the  Boman  genew 
either  on  the  island  of  Sicily  or  on  the  waiew 
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of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  latter,  at  firsfc, 
the  Romans  suffered  bloody  defeats  and  mar^ 
itime  disasters^  and  reverses,  in  a  word,  suffi- 
cient to  dannt  the  hardiest  and  most  persevere 
ing  of  mankind.  Still  thej  persevered,  and  al- 
tliongh,  when  the  war  broke  out,  they  had  not 
a  single  ship  of  war,  a  single  mariner,  or  an  of- 
ficer who  had  seen  sea  service^  in  the  end  ob- 
tained the  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean, 
crashed  the  last  fleet  which  the  Oarthaginians 
could  raise,  in  a  terrible  conflict  off  the  idand  of 
Favignana,  at  the  W.  angle  of  BicUv,  and  granted 
the  peace  which  their  enemy  sued  for,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Oarthaginians  should  evacuate  Sici- 
ly and  all  the  isles  thence  to  the  Italian  coast, 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  exchange 
or  ransom,  and  pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  war,  at 
the  price  of  8,200  Euboic  talents,  or  $8,887,888, 
within  the  space  of  the  10  years  next  ensuing. 
The  victory  was  decisive,  but  the  efforts  it  had 
oost  Rome  were  prodigious.  The  census  of  the 
Roman  citizens,  in  those  22  years,  had  sunk 
from  297,797,  to  251,222  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  while  the  decrease  among  the  Latin 
and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equally 
great ;  and  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  silver 
and  the  depreciation  of  brass,  that  the  Roman 
oi  of  copper,  from  a  full  pound  weight  at  the 
beginmng  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to  2  ounces 
before  the  end  of  it.  Twenty-two  years  of 
peace  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  Funic  war ;  and  during  the  interval,  although 
they  had  lost  Sardinia,  of  which  the  Romans, 
by  no  means  to  their  credit,  made  themselves 
masters,  taking  advantoge  ox  a  mutiny  of  the 
Gartha^ian  mercenanes,  Oarthage  bad  more 
than  repaired  all  her  losses,  by  the  conquest  and 
colonization  of  the  vast  and  rich  Spanish  penin- 
sula, with  its  virgin  gold  mines,  and  its  bold  and 
hardy  population,  furnishing  the  best  infantry 
in  the  world,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
men  whence  to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  repub- 
lio.  When  2  countries  are  equall;^  desirous  of 
war,  small  pretext  suffices.  But  it  was  espe- 
cially the  policy  of  the  Barcas,  whose  genius 
had  conquered  the  "s^hole  of  Spain  in  the  last 
17  years,  and,  in  the  next,  nearly  conquered 
Rome  also,  to  bring  on  a  war  with  that  country 
at  all  hazards ;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Ham- 
ilcar,  obedient  to  the  idea  to  which  he  had  been 
dedicated  by  his  father  in  his  childhood,  and 
trained  up  with  it  foremost  in  his  mind  to  man- 
hood, easily  forced  what  he  desired,  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  Saguntum,  an  allied  city  of  the 
Bonuins  on  the  seacoast,  now  Murviedro,  and 
by  crossing  the  Ebro  contrary  to  protest,  if  not  to 
treaty*  The  passage  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps, 
the  victories  of  the  Tioinus,  the  Trebia,  Thra- 
symene,  and  OamuB,  the  defeat  on  the  Metanrus 
amd  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the  16  Itslian 
campaigns,  the  simultaneous  viotoriea  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  transfer 
of  the  war  to  Africa  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africa- 
nofl,  the  defeat  at  Z^oia,  and  the  total  submission, 
subjection,  and  disarming  of  Oarthage,  are  the 
principd  incidents  of  the  2d  Punic  war.  Alto- 
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gather  they  contain  the  history  of  the  most 
marvellous  contest  that  ever  was  maintained 
between  the  genius  of  a  nng^e  individual,  almost 
unassisted  by  his  government,  and  the  resources, 
perseverance,  and  magnanimous  constancy  of 
a  great  nation.  It  is  hard  to  say  whidh  is 
most  to  be  admired,  the  unrivalled  strategetio 
and  political  genius,  the  firm  tenacity,  wondrous 
skill,  and  deep  wisdom  of  Hannibal,  or  the  indom- 
itable persistency,  unhesitating  devotion,  and 
iron  will  of  Rome.  The  2d  Punic  war  was 
condnded  201  B.  C,  by  the  virtuid  subjection 
of  Oarthaffe.  An  interval  of  62  years  followed, 
during  which  Rome  constantly  and  steadily 
pursued  her  course  of  aggrandizement,  by  the 
wars  against  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  by 
which  she  subjuffated  Greece,  and  gained  vast 
oriental  lustre  and  ascendency,  while,  incited  by 
the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Oato  the  censor,  she 
encouraged  her  friends  and  allies  to  commit 
aggressions  on  Carthage ;  until  at  length,  pro- 
voked beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  that  city, 
in  despair,  took  up  arms  to  repel  unendurable 
insult  and  provocation,  forgetful  or  regardless  of 
the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  which  forbade 
them  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pretext,  or  against 
any  nation  whatsoever,  without  consent  of  the 
Romans.  After  this,  treacherously  and  dishon- 
estly, the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peace,  extorted 
from  them  all  their  remaining  ships  of  war, 
all  their  arms,  military  engines  and  supplies, 
compelled  them  to  give  800  hostages,  and  then 
commanded  them,  as  the  only  alternative  by 
which  to  escape  destruction,  to  abandon  their 
city  and  seashore  position,  and  to  remove 
10  m.  inland.  War  was  instantly  declared, 
and  for  8  years  the  unarmed,  almost  defence- 
less citizens  of  Rome^s  great  rival  maintained 
a  warfare  of  despair.  At  the  end  of  that 
cnpace,  a  second  Scipio,  the  son  of  Paulus 
^milius,  the  conaueror  of  Perseus,  adopted  by 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannioal,  took  the 
city  by  stonn,  and  destroyed  it,  razing  it  to  the 
ground,  passing  the  ploughshare  over  its  site, 
and  sowing  salt  in  the  furrows,  the  emblem  of 
barrenness  and  annihilation.  The  city  was  28 
m.  in  circumference;  the  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  while  the  houses  burned 
over  their  heads,  during  17  days,  until  55,000 
persons,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  a  nation, 
were  shut  up  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Byrsa, 
where  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
all  sold  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  only,  the  com- 
mander, with  his  wife,  children,  and  900  Roman 
deserters,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  .Sbcot 
lapius,  with  the  determination  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last,  and  die  under  the  ruins  of  the 
last  Punic  edifice.  The  heart  of  the  leader 
failed  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers met  the  death  from  which  he  meanly 
shrank,  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  led  m  tri- 
umph, and  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  car- 
nifex  in  the  TuUianum.  Long  afterward,  Gasar 
planted  a  small  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage ; 
and  Augustus,  his  succcessor,  built  a  city,  of  the 
same  name,  at  a  small  distance,  in  order  to 
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avirfd  the  impreoations  which  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  Bomans  to  invoke  on  the  rebailders  of  any 
city  destroyed  b^  their  arms.  This  place  at- 
tained some  emmenoe;  it  was  conquered  by 
Genseric,  from  the  Bomans^  A.  D.  439,  and 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  African  empire 
of  tiie  Vandals  for  about  a  centmy,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  Belisarios  in  584.  It  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  caliphate 
of  Abd  el  Melek,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th 
century,  and  no  yestiges  of  it  remain  except  the 
ruins  of  an  aquedocti  and  a  fragment  of  the 
western  walls,  at  about  12  m.  from  .Tunis. 

OABTHAG£NA,  or  Cabtaosna,  a  province 
of  New  Granada,  South  America,  bounded  N. 
W.  and  W.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf 
of  Darien,  N.  £.  by  ihe  province  of  Savanilla,  £. 
by  thQ  rivers  San  Jorge  and  Magdalena,  S.  by 
the  province  of  Antioqnia ;  pop.  in  1851, 108,- 
788.  In  the  N.  the  surface  is  low  and  partly 
covered  with  salt-water  pools.  The  S.  piEurt  is 
mountainous  and  thiddy  wooded,  but  has  many 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  produced  rice,  In- 
dian com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Various  rich 
fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  the  forests  pro- 
duce valuable  timber.  The  trade,  once  very 
extensive,  has  declined  coosiderably,  and  the 
principal  exports  now  consist  of  precions  met- 
ab.  There  are  no  large  rivers  except  those  on 
the  £.  border. — Oabthaorna,  or  Oabtaosna, 
the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  above-de- 
scribed province,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on 
the  Oaribbean  sea,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal 
of  Kew  Granada,  is  built  on  a  small  sandy  pen- 
insula, near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow  necks 
of  land  and  wooden  bridges;  pop.  in  1851,  88,- 
700*  The  harbor  is  well  protected,  commo- 
dious, and  the  only  one  on  the  N.  coast  of  New 
Granada  fitted  for  repairing  vessels.  There  were 
formerly  2  entrances,  one  close  to  the  town,  tiie 
other  several  miles  further  S. ;  but  the  bet- 
ter to  defend  the  approach,  the  former  has  been 
blocked  up  by  sinkmg  old  vessels  in  it.  The  de- 
fences of  the  town  are  extensive,  though  singu- 
larly incomplete.  Both  Carthagena  itself  and 
the  island  suburb  of  Xiximani  are  surrounded  by 
freestone  fortifications,  which  are  commanded 
by  a  strong  work  on  an  eminence  on  the  main- 
l^d,  but  the  latter  is  overlooked  by  a  range 
of  heights  towering  400  feet  above  it  which, 
though  they  have  several  times  caused  the  £b11 
of  the  city  without  a  shot,  have  never  been  for- 
tified. On  their  smnmit  is  an  Augustinian 
monastery.  Carthagena  is  well  built,  with  stone 
houses,  generally  2  stories  high,  having  balco- 
nies and  lattices  of  wood,  liany  of  the  diurches 
and  convents  are  very  handsome.  There  are  2 
hospitals,  a  town  hall,  a  college  with  about  200 
pupils,  a  strong  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  a  circus. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  leprosy  and 
vellow  fever  are  the  most  common  diseases, 
but  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  has  lately 
diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality.  The  chief 
manufiaotures  are  ropes  and  sail-cloth.  The  ex- 
ports, oomprisiqg  most  of  the  prcniuce  of  tibie 


valleys  of  the  Gauea  and  HagdakDs,irit&tiK 
latter  of  which  rivers  Gaithsgeea  is  coonmed 
by  canal,  vis.,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobtceoi 
hides,  specie,  bullion, ^amounted to $500,00(1 
in  1852;  and  all  the  imports,  vhich  onsi^  of 
iron,  steel,  copper,  hardware,  chmawaK,  d» 
chinery,  tea,  pimento,  Iwand j,  rice,  sugv ,  to- 
coa,  coffee,  wax,  dye-wood,  Ac,  to  t^MM 
Carthagena  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Hmda 
in  1588,  pillaged  several  times  by  pint«8,tib& 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586,  bjtiie  FreDdiin 
1697,  and  bedeged  unsucoessfolly  bjtkla^ 
lish  in  1741.  It  was  the  first  town  tlut^ 
dared  for  independence,  and  donog  theras 
that  followed,  often  changed  handa 

C ABTHAGENA,  or  Oastagxsi  (anc  Cv- 
ihago  IfovOf  New  Carthage),  a  seaport  ixmi 
Spain,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  sane  luineiB 
the  province  of  Murcia;  laL  8r  86' N,  kx^ 
0°56'  W.;  pop.  including  suburbs  in  1852, 83,- 
598.  It  is  buUt  at  the  head  of  a  deep,  wfii* 
sheltered  harbor,  flanked  by  steep  hilk  defei^ 
ed  by  works  at  its  mouth,  and  forming  ooe^' 
the  best  ports  on  the  MeditemneaD.  '^ 
town  itself  is  walled  and  neatly  boilt;  tbe 
siareets  are  wide,  regular,  and  relieTed  b^NT- 
eral  public  8quai;:ea)  one  of  which,  with  &  ^ 
fountain  in  its  centre,  is  enclosed  by  elegitf 
buildings.  The  old  cathedral,  nov  a  sol" 
church,  is  an  edifice  of  little  beantj.  Thoe 
are  several  other  churches,  convents,  ^K 
an  observatory,  an  artillery  park,  a  spleDdB 
arsenal,  barracks,  dock  yiurds,  fonnderies,  rope- 
walks,  and  a  glass  fSactory ;  but  little  actinj^i^ 
observable  in  the  streets^  and  every  tbiugMW 
the  mark  of  rapid  decay.  KotwiUistandingiB 
commodious  port^  the  town  has  little  or  no  ccs- 
merce.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chieflyiB 
lead  and  silver  mining,  fishing,  andexportiogl)*- 
riUa,  grain,  and  esparto  (Spanish  grasshenip). 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighborhood  f« 
known  in  very  early  times,  and  the  yield  of  a^ 
ver  enabled  Hannibal  to  cany  on  his  war  ag»» 
the  Romans.  The  newmineofLaCanneart 
opened  in  1889,  and  the  veins  have  sinoebefl 
successfully  worked  by  a  joint  stock  omj^' 
Carthagena  was  founded  by  Hasdrabal,  m  <.«• 
thaginian  general,  242 B.O.;  wastakeabyifl; 
pio,  210  B.  C,  at  which  period,  livy  stot^ 
was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  ^o^^ij^ 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  rose  to  p* 
importance  in  Uie  time  of  Philip  n»  ^r^ 
1786  had  60,000  inhabitants.  It  was  made  w 
great  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  hut  is  now  Ti3»a 
only  by  a  few  fishing  and  other  craft,  fi»r- 
coasting  vessels,  which  make  it  one  of  tbetffl^ 
termediate  stations.  Its  decline  is  owjflg  ^ 
some  measure  to  its  unhealthy  chmate. 

CARTHAMUS,  the  dyer's  e^^^f^^' 

flower.    The  phmt  known  as  the  "^'^^ 

rosy  ana    tinetorius,  jfrom  which  this  flower  is  ?*>*n 

diseases,    is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt    ItJ^.^PJ^ 

-  '-^-'-    into  the  United  States  pnncipaUy  iro^JJ 

Mediterranean.    It  is  grown  in  ^^^ 

quantities  in  this  country,  under  the  Ji^ 

American  saffiron.    The  floweiSi  theonij  p 
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used,  contain  8  coloring  matters,  one  red,  the 
other  yellow;  the  red,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
the  yellow,  easily  removed  by  treatinff  it  with 
this  liaaid«  The  red  alone  is  employed  in  dye- 
ing. It  is  called  oarthameine,  and  is  snpposed 
to  owe  its  color  to  the  oxidation  of  a  pecnHar 
prindple  called  carthamine,  existing  in  the 
petals.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  is  removed 
by  soaking  itke  flowers  placed  in  a  bag  in 
water,  until  nothing  more  can  be  dissolved. 
The  carthamna,  which  before  was  reddish  yel- 
low, loses  half  its  weight,  and  becomes  a  dear 
red.  The  red  coloring  matter  is  then  extracted 
from  the  flowers,  in  treating  them  with  a  dilate 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  an 
acid  to  precipitate  the  carthameine.  The  quan- 
tity obtained  is  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  flowers.  CSarthamine  is  a  most  beautiful 
color,  but  unfortunately  is  not  permanent,  so 
cannot  be  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and 
cotton ;  but  for  silks,  where  a  brilliant  rather 
than  enduring  color  is  desired,  carthamus  is 
much  used,  for  producing  the  nnest  shades  of 
red,  such  as  rose  and  flesh  color.  Carthamus  is 
also  used  for  preparing  a  very  beautiful  color 
(r&u^e  d^ametU\  which  is  employed  in  coloring 
artiflcial  flowers.  A  vegetable  rouge  is  also 
manufactured  from  it,  by  mixing  with  the  raugs 
WatsUUe  finely  pulverized  white  talc  The 
mixture  is  then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  -with  a  litUe 
ambergris,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether. 
An  iflierior  rouge  is  sometimes  prepared  by 
substituting  carmine  for  carthamine. 

OAETHEUSER,  JoHANN  Fbixdbioh,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  bom  Sept.  29,  1704,  died  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  June  22,  1777.  He  studied 
medicine  first  at  Jena  and  afterward  at  Halle, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  1781.  He  was  appointed  in  1740  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia 
medica,  at  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  Btill  later  he  was  named 
professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  He 
was  also  appomted  rector  of  the  university,  and 
continued  to  hold  his  appointments  as  long  as 
he  lived.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  having 
introduced  the  method  of  submitting  the  va^ 
rious  substances  of  materia  medica  to  a  strict  or- 
deal of  chemical  analysis.  He  analyzed  a  great 
number  of  plants  and  otiier  substances,  and 
gave  slu  exact  account  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  their  composition.  He  pubtisbed  a 
considerable  number  of  scientific  papers  and 
dissertationa,  on  many  and  various  subjects, 
during  a  long  succession  of  years. 

O ABTHUSI ANS,  a  religious  order,  founded 
by  St.  Bruno,  A.  D.  1084.  The  first  monastery 
of  the  order  was  built  in  a  wild  and  solitary 
district  6  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Is^e,  known  as  La  Chartreuse,  whence 
the  order  took  its  name.  The  observances  of 
the  Carthusian  monks  i^ere  austere  and  peni- 
tential in  an  extraoMinary  degree,  even  among 
contemplative  orders.  They  devoted  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  yw^^^i^ftl  labor,  consisting  chiefly 


in  the  transcribing  of  ancient  MSS.  Their  la- 
bors as  agriculturists  gained  great  renown  for 
their  name,  for  they  reclaimed  marshy  and  un- 
healthy neighborhoods,  and  caused  tiie  rocky 
and  barren  Sstnesses  of  La  Chartreuse  and  other 
desert  regions  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of  pa- 
tient and  intelligent  toil.  They  had  rich  and 
celebrated  abbeys  in  England^  iVance,  and  Ger- 
many. The  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and  that  of  St. 
Elmo  at  Naples,  are  still  visited  by  travellers, 
and  a  Carthusian  community  occupies  as  a  con- 
vent the  baths  of  Diocletian  in  Rome. 

C  ARTIER,  Jaoqubs,  a  French  navigator,  bom 
at  St  Malo,  Dec  81, 1494^  died  probably  at  an 
advanced  age.  Under  the  auspices  of  Francis 
I.,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  western  hemisphere. 
He  sailed  firom  St.  Malo,  April  20, 1534,  with  2 
ships  of  60  tons  each,  and  a  crew  of  120  men, 
and  in  20  days  reached  the  E.  coast  of  New- 
foundland ;  thence  steering  N.,  he  entered  the 
straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  took  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  by  planting  there  a  cross  near 
Rock  bay.  He  next  turned  8.,  and  followed  the 
W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  be- 
tween Capes  Ray  and  Breton,  when  he  was 
borne  W.  by  unfavorable  weather  toward  Mag- 
dalen islands.  After  visiting  them,  he  contin- 
ued W.,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi, 
whence  he  went  with  some  of  his  men  to  ex- 
plore the  bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a  few  days 
later  sailed  with  his  2  ships,  to  land  again  a  lit- 
tle further  N.  in  the  bay  of  Gasp^  which  he 
mistook  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  river.  He 
there  had  friendly  intercourse  with  the  savages, 
and  inspired  them  with  such  confidence,  that  one 
t)f  their  chiefs  permitted  2  of  bis  sons  to  go 
-with  him  to  France,  on  condition  that  he  womd 
bring  them  back  the  following  year.  There 
he  planted  another  wooden  cross,  to  which  was 
attached  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  his  king, 
and  the  words,  FtM  leroide  France  !  He  next 
proceeded  N.  E.,  doubled  the  K  point  of  Anti- 
costi,  and  entering  the  channel  which  separates 
the  island  from  the  continent,  sailed  up  that 
branch  of  the  St  Lawrence,  not  being  aware, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  the  river.  As 
winter  was  approaching,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  return,  again  passed  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  arrived  at  St  Malo  Sept  5,  1584,  after  an 
absence  of  less  than  6  months.  This  successful 
voyage  encouraged  the  king  to  new  efforts :  3 
well-furnished  ships  were  fitted  out  for  another 
expedition,  which  was  joined  by  some  of  the 
young  nobility  of  France,  and  Cartier  was  ap- 
pointed commander,  being  designated  in  the 
commission  as  ^  captain  and  pilot  of  the  king.'* 
About  the  middle  of  May,  1585,  Cartier  assem- 
bled his  companions  and  men  on  Whit-Sunday, 
and  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
mass  was  celebrated,  after  which  the  whole  com* 
pany  received  absolution  and  the  bishop's  bless- 
ing. The  squadron— consistang  of  La  Grande 
Hermine,  a  vessel  of  120  tons,  La  Petite  Her- 
mine,  of  60,  and  L'£m6rillon,  a  smaller  craft — 
sailed  May  19.    Storms  soon  s^arated  the  8 
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resselfl,  which,  after  a  rough  voyage,  arrived 
saccefisively  at  their  place  of  rendezvous  the 
inlet  of  Blanc  Sahlon,  in  the  straits  of  Belle 
lale.  On  July  81  they  Bailed  W.,  entered  the 
channel  between  the  mainland  and  Anticostiy 
which  he  called  He  de  TAssoniption ;  sailed  up 
the  river  St  Lawrence ;  saw,  Sept.  1,  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagnenay ;  and  on  Sept.  14  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  river,  some  80  m.  below  Quebec, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Oroix. 
The  next  day  he  was  visited  by  Donnacona,  an 
Algonquin  chief,  with  whom  he  was  enabled 
to  converse,  the  2  Indians  whom  he  had  the 

Erevious  year  taken  from  Gasp^  to  France  act- 
}ff  as  interpreters.  Leaving  his  2  larger  ships 
sfuely  moored,  he,  with  the  Em^rillon,  sailed 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Peter;  there, 
his  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  a  bar 
in  the  river,  he  took  to  his  boat  with  8  volun- 
teers, and  on  Oct.  2  arrived  at  an  Lidian  settle- 
ment called  Hochelaga,  which  he  called  Royal 
Mount,  whence  the  present  name  Montreal. 
On  the  5th  he  left  Hochelaga  and  rcjomed  his 
ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sainte  Croix,  where 
he  passed  the  winter.  With  his  men,  he  suf* 
fered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  above 
all  from  the  scurvy,  which  made  frightful  rav- 
ages among  them ;  no  less  than  25  soon  died ; 
and  out  of  110  still  surviving,  in  Feb.  1586,  only 
a  few  were  free  from  the  disease.  Owing  to 
the  reduction  of  their  number,  Cartier  decided 
to  abandon  the  Petite  Hermine,  which  vessel 
was  discovered  in  1848  embedded  in  the  mud. 
After  having  taken  solemn  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  by  erecting  a 
cross  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  with  the  in- 
scription, Franci»cuM  primus,  Dei  gratia  Fran^ 
earum  rex,  regnat,  he  sailed  May  6,  carrying 
with  him  Donnacona  and  9  other  chiefs,  whom 
he  had  somewhat  treacherously  kidnapped; 
went  through  the  channel  S.  of  Anticosti,  and 
the  straits  S.  of  Kewfoundland,  and  once  more 
reached  St.  Malo,  July  16, 1586.  The  hardships 
which  had  been  incurred  during  the  expedition 
were  not  encouraging  to  colonization ;  but  at 
last  the  entreaties  of  Francis  de  La  Roque,  lord 
of  Boberval  in  Picardy,  prevailed;  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  and  lieutenant-general  of  the 
new  territories,  while  Cartier  preserved  the  title 
of  captain-general  and  chief  pilot  of  the  king's 
ships.  Five  vessels  were  now  fitted  out;  Car- 
tier  sailed  with  2  of  them.  May  28,  1541 ;  he 
was  soon  joined  by  the  8  others,  and  they  ar- 
rived at  Sainte  Croix  Aug.  28.  On  exploring 
the  neighboring  country,  Cartier  foxmd  a  better 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  river,  to  whidi  he 
took  8  of  his  ships,  while  the  2  others  returned 
to  France  after  landing  their  cargoes.  Cartier 
then  visited  Hochelaga  for  the  2d  time,  with 
the  particular  Durpose  of  ascertaining  the  ob- 
structions to  ftrther  navigation.  The  winter 
passed  in  gloom.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  1542, 
nothing  having  been  heard  from  Boberval, 
provisions  becoming  scarce,  and  the  savages 
evincing  unfarorable  feehngs,  Cartier  sailed  for 
France.    On  his  way  he  met  Boberval^  who 


ordered  him  back ;  but  he  took  no  notaoe  of  it, 
and  continued  steering  for  France^  where  be 
arrived  without  any  further  accident.  From  thai 
time  he  lived  quietiy,  either  at  St.  Malo  or  at 
the  village  of  Limoilon ;  the  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  A  brief,  but  interesting  aoconnt  of 
his  expedition  appeared  anonymously  in  1545. 
The  Journals  of  the  two  Ist  journeys  of  Cartier 
are  inserted  in  the  8d  voL  of  BamnsiD's  Italiffl 
collection  (Venice,  1565),  also  in  Hjsrc  Lescir- 
bot's  HisUnre  de  la  NoweUe  Franne  ;  while  a  de- 
scription of  his  8d  journey  is  to  be  found  in  the 
8d  vol  of  Haklnyt's  ''Principal  Kavigatiao^'' 
&c,  (1600). 

OABTILAGE,  a  firm,  elastic  substanee,  of 
an  apparentiy  homogeneous  structure^  bearing 
some  analogy  to  bone,  and  entering  lai^^y  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  skeietcm ;  in  iti 
intimate  structure  it  approaches  very  olos^y  the 
cellular  tissues  of  vegetables.  It  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  higher  molluscs, 
and  of  the  selachian  fishes^  hence  called  ea^ 
tilaginous  fishes,  in  man  and  tho  hi^er 
animals,  it  forms  the  internal  skeleton  at  tiie 
early  periods  of  life,  and  is  in  all  employed  as  t 
nidus  for  the  development  of  bone^  The 
organic  basis  of  cartilage  is  a  variety  of  gelatiiw, 
called  chondrine ;  this,  like  gelatine,  in  a  watery 
solution  solidifies  on  cooUng,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  creosote^  tannic  acid,  s»l 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  is  notprecipitable  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  but,  unlike  gelatine, 
it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  and  the  mineiai 
and  other  acids,  with  alum,  persulphate  of  iron, 
and  acetate  or  lead.  True  cartilage  is  <^a 
white  or  bluish  white  appearance ;  fibro-carti- 
lageis  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  exhibits  a  fibroas 
structure.  Temporary  cartilages  snpplj  the 
place  of  bone  in  early  life,  and  gradoaUj  be- 
come ossified;  for  a  considerable  time  after 
birtii  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  composed 
chiefly  of  cartilage,  and  the  extremities  are  not 
united  to  the  shafts  by  bone  until  aboattbe  30th 
year.  Permanent  cartilages  are  divided  into  3 
kinds,  the  articular  and  the  membramfocm ;  the 
skeleton  of  tiie  selachians  is  also  permanent  car- 
tilage. Articular  cartilages  cover  the  ends  of 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  joiBts, 
either  a  thm  layer  between  almost  immovable 
bones,  as  those  of  the  cranium,  and  ilium  azkd 
sacrum,  or  incrusting  the  ends  in  the  firee-mor- 
ing  ball-and-socket  and  hinge  joints.  Themem- 
braniform  cartilages  have  no  relation  to  loeoou>- 
tion,  but  serve  to  keep  open  canals  or  passages  by 
the  mere  force  of  their  elasticity ;  aoch  are  tbe 
cartilages  of  the  external  ear,  nose,  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  air-pasangea. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  cartilage  are 
elasticity,  flexibility,  and  cohesive  power;  it  is 
not  easily  broken,  and  will  speedily  resume  its 
proper  shape  when  bent  by  accident  or  deaagn. 
These  varieties  of  cartilage^  except  the  articvi- 
lar,  are  covered  with  a  flbrous  periehondrwrnk, 
analogous  to  the  ferioetefBUi  A  bonee^  irbieh 
serves  as  support  to  the  blood-vessels.  Tbe 
simplest  form  of  cartilage  consists  of  mudeatod 
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cells,  hrge,  oroid,  more  or  less  flattened  by  their 
mutual  contact ;  the  diminntiye  nncleaa,  attach- 
ed to  the  cell  wall,  contains  a  minute  nndeolus; 
these  ceUs  are  scattered  irregolarly  in  an  inter- 
cellolar  sabstance,  or  hyalme  matrix,  which 
contains  numerous  granules,  many  of  which, 
acobrding  to  Hassall,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
eytoblasts  from  which  new  cells  are  developed ; 
the  amount  of  this  substance  is  greatest  in  the 
fiilly  developed  cartilage.  In  the  condensed 
margin  of  true  cartilage,  the  cells  are  compress- 
ed, with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the 
surface  they  cover;  when  ossification  begins  in 
temporary  cartilage,  the  cells  become  disposed 
in  TOWS,  as  described  in  the  article  on  Bonb. 
In  the  articular  cartilages  the  cells  are  arranged 
in  smaQ  groups  in  an  abundant  hyaline  matrix ; 
they  measure  from  y^  to  wi^  of  an  inch ;  in  their 
deep  portions  these  cartilages  gradually  blend 
with  tiie  bone,  which  dips  unevenly  into  the 
substance  of  the  cartilage.  In  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  the  ceJls  are  larger  than  in  any  otiier, 
being  from  ^  jg-  to  ^  jg-  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
they  often  have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  are 
imbedded  in  a  very  abundant  intercellular  sub- 
stance, which  sometimes  presents  a  distinotly 
fibrous  structure,  though  not  resembling  white 
fibrous  tissues.  In  the  membraniform  carti- 
lages, the  cells  are  very  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  intercellular  substance,  which  is  so  fibrous 
in  its  character  in  the  external  ear  as  to  ap- 
proach very  near  to  fibro-c&rtilage ;  the  ear  of 
the  mouse  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and 
presents  in  its  cential  portion  a  series  of  six- 
^ded  cells  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the 
other,  resembling,  except  in  size,  the  transverse 
section  of  the  pith  of  a  plant.  Cartilage  is  some- 
times found  as  an  accidental  and  diseased  prod- 
uct Enchondfoma  is  a  tumor  attached  to  bone, 
containing  cells  like  those  of  cartilage,  and  others 
of  a  peculiar  form  resembling  the  lacunsa  of 
bone.  In  the  articulations,  especially  in  the 
knee  joint,  loose  rounded  bodies  are  often  found, 
of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  frequentiy  as 
large  as  the  knee-pan;  these  interfere  with  the 
motions  of  Joints,  and  are  sometimes  removed  by 
operation.  The  cartilage  cells  of  reptiles  are 
larger  than  those  of  fishes,  being  largest  in  the 
sh^n;  in  birds  cartilage  is  very  early  con- 
verted into  bone,  so  that  they  have  very  little 
of  it  except  in  the  joints;  the  largest  cells 
in  the  mammals,  according  to  Mr.  Quekett, 
are  found  in  the  elephant.  Oartilage  belonn 
to  non-vascular  substances,  as  considerable 
masses  are  found  unpenetrated  by  a  single 
vessel;  articular  cartilage  is  non- vascular, 
except  in  Bome  diseased  conditions  when  the 
presence  of  a  few  vessels  seems  to  have 
been  detected ;  temporary  cartilage  also,  when 
in  small  mass,  has  no  vessels,  but  when  of  oon- 
fiiderable  thickness,  the  delicate  extensions  of 
the  investing  perichondrium  penetrate  it  in  a 
tortuous  manner;  the  membraniform  resemble 
the  temporary  cartilages  in  respect  to  vascular- 
ity. The  nutriment  of  articular  cartUage  is 
derived  from  the  vessela  of  the  joint,  and  from 


the  synovial  membrane»  though  hone  of  these 
enter  its  substance,  the  nutrient  material  pass- 
ing from  cell  to  cell  by  imbibition ;  in  cartilages 
of  ossification  vessels  regularly  appear,  accom- 
panying the  process  of  bone-formation.  Accord- 
mg  to  Hassali,  cartilage  cells  are  multiplied  in  2 
ways :  1,  by  the  division  of  a  single  cell  into  2 
or  more  parts,  each  becoming  a  distinct  cell ; 
2,  by  the  development  of  eytoblasts  in  the  in- 
tercellular substance,  or  in  the  parent  cells, 
constituting  a  true  reproduction,  constantiy 
going  on.  In  this  multiplication  by  division, 
and  by  development  of  secondary  in  parent 
cells,  cartilages  resemble  the  dlgc^  and  nerein 
they  stand  cdone  in  the  animal  economy.  Car- 
tilage cannot  be  regenerated;  fractured  8xu> 
faces  are  united  only  by  a  condensed  cellular 
tissue.  As  cartilages  do  not  contain  nerves  and 
vessels,  they  are  not  subject  to  inflammation  and 
its  consequences;  the  so-called  ulceration  of 
cartilage  is  efieoted,  not  through  the  cartilage 
itself,  but  by  the  vessels  entering  it  from  bone 
and  synovial  membrane,  and  occasioning  a  par- 
tial erosion. — ^There  is  a  form  of  tissue  which 
may  be  described  here,  as  it  differs  from  carti- 
lage chiefiy  in  having  its  intercellular  substance 
replaced  by  white  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  therefore 
called  fibro-cartilage.  It  occurs  principally 
in  the  joints,  where  its  strength  and  elasticity 
are  most  needed.  Its  color  is  white,  slightiy 
tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  shining  fibres  of 
the  white  fibrous  tissue  quite  conspicuous;  its 
consistence  varies  from  pulpy  to  very  dense. 
The  fibres  are  arranged  in  an  intricate  and  in- 
terlaced manner,  strongest  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  greatest  toughness  is  required.  To 
the  strength  of  fibrous  tissue  is  added  the  elas- 
ticity of  cartilage;  its  vessels  are  few  and  de- 
rived from  ac^acent  textures,  and  no  nerves 
have  been  detected  in  it;  its  sensibility  is  low, 
and  it  has  no  vital  contractility.  The  disks  be- 
tween the  vertebras  are  fibro-cartilage ;  their 
elasticity  diminishes  the  shocks  to  which  the 
spinal  column  is  necessarily  subjected ;  in  the 
whale  tiiese  disks  are  very  large,  detached  from 
the  vertebral  bodies,  and  more  or  less  ossified. 
In  the  diarthrodial  joints,  as  in  the  stemo-cla- 
vicular,  temporo-maxillary,  and  knee  joints, 
there  are  fibrous  laminso^  f^ee  on  both  surfaces, 
called  menuei;  in  these  the  drcumference  is 
fibro-cartilage,  and  the  centre  more  cartila- 
ginous. On  the  edges  of  the  shoulder  and  hip 
joints  is  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  giving  depth  to 
the  articular  cavities.  In  the  grooves  in  bone 
for  the  lodgment  of  tendons  we  find  another  in- 
stance of  the  occurrence  of  fibro-cartilage. 
Fibro-cartilage  is  not  so  prone  to  ossification  as 
the  simple  fibrous  structures ;  it  is  repaired  by 
a  new  substance  of  similar  texture ;  in  cases  of 
false  joint  from  the  non-union  of  fractured  bone, 
the  broken  ends  are  sometimes  connected  by 
fibro-cartilage.  The  pubic  bones  at  the  sym- 
physis are  united  by  this  tissue,  ilbro-cartilage 
IS  leas  soluble  in  water  than  true  cartilage,  and 
yields  therefore  less  chondrine. — ^The  uses  of 
cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  are  entirely  of  a 
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meohanica]  natare;  their  atraotnre  isadmira- 
blj  adapted  for  the  protection  of  organs  by  their 
Boliditj,  flexibility,  and  elasticity.  For  a  com- 
plete account  of  &e  intimate  structure  of  artic- 
ular cartilage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  in  toL  xvii.  of  the 
"American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,''  new 
series,  and  to  the  works  of  MQller,  Todd  and 
Bowman,  Hassall,  and  Quekett. 

CARTOON  (It.  earUme,  from  I^t  t^rta, 
paper),  a  picture  drawn  upon  thick  paper,  with 
white  and  brown,  or  black,  and  intended  to  be  a 
model  for  a  fresco,  or  for  tapestry.  When  the 
cartoon  is  used,  its  back  is  covered  with  black 
lead,  and  being  placed  against  the  wall  or  can- 
vas, the  outlines  are  traced  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. Sometimes  the  outlines  are  pricked 
through,  and  a  coloring  matter  rubbed  over  it. 
Or,  by  drawing  intersecting  lines  on  both  the 
cartoon  and  the  canvas,  forming  squares  equal 
in  size,  by  their  guidance,  a  copy  may  be  made 
correct  in  position  and  proportion.  Cartoons 
exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  of  some  of  the 
masters  in  painting.  There  are  Y  by  Raphael, 
now  in  Hampton  Court,  England,  which  prob- 
ably are  not  excelled  in  completeness  and 
beauty  by  any  paintings  in  existence.  Leo  X. 
employed  Raphael  to  make  designs  for  tapes- 
try, and  2  sets  were  finished  in  tapestry  at 
Arras  in  Flanders.  One  set,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  25  in  number,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  and  was  carried  away  twice:  first  in 
1526,  afterward  restored  entire;  the  second 
time  in  1798,  and  all  but  one  restored  in  1814, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  for 
the  gold  used  in  its  making.  The  cartoons 
themselves  were  kept  as  lumber  in  tiie  factory 
in  Flanders,  until,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Rubens,  Charles  I.  of  England  purchased  the  7 
which  had  escaped  destruction.  They  were 
much  inlured  by  being  pricked  and  cut  in 
tracing  them  for  the  canvas.  When  the  royal 
collection  was  sold,  these  cartoons  were  pre- 
served to  England  by  Cromwell's  special 
command.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
they  were  consigned  to  neglect,  but  William  III. 
had  them  placed  in  Hampton  Court.  They  rep- 
resent the  following  subjects :  ^^Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,"  the  "Death  of  Ananias," 
"Ely mas  the  Sorcerer  struck  with  Blindness," 
"Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter," 
the  "Sacrifice  at  Lystra,"  the  "Apostles  heal- 
ing the  sick  in  the  Temple,"  and  the  "  Mira- 
culous Draught  of  Fishes."  Two  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  sud  to  belong  to  a  set  which 
was  sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  Palazzo  Gudtieri 
at  Orvieto  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  car- 
toons by  Domenichini,  Annibale  Carracci,  Fnm- 
oeschini,  Albani,  &Q.  In  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan  is  the  original  cartoon  of  Raphael's 
"School  of  Athens,"  the  fresco  of  which  is  in 
the  Vatican. 

OARTOUCH,  (Fr.  eartouche\  in  old  military 
works,  used  sometimes  as  synonymous  with  case 
or  grape  shot    It  is  also  now  and  then  used  to 
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designate  the  cartridge-box  of  the  infantry  ni- 
dier. — ^In  architecture  and  Bcolptore,  a  block  or 
modillon  in  a  cornice,  and  generally  an  am- 
ment  on  which  there  is  some  derioe  or  Id* 
scription. 

CARTOUCHE,  Loms  Dominiqtik,  a  noted 
French  robber,  bom  in  Paris  about  1693,  died 
Nov.  28, 1721.  He  organized  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, whose  robberies  and  mard^  sprad 
terror  amonff  the  Parisians.  For  jean,  in* 
deed,  notwiustanding  a  high  price  had  been 
put  on  his  head,  he  baffled  the  police,  ud 
was  but  accidentally  arrested.  His  trial,  wMdi 
lasted  for  several  months,  created  a  deep  sensft- 
tion;  and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  to  vit* 
ness  his  execution.  He  was  broken  on  the 
wheel  alive ;  but  to  the  last  moment  the  pabtu 
and  himself  were  nnder  the  impresaon  that  be 
would  be  forcibly  rescued  by  his  compamom 

CARTRIDGE,  a  paper,  parchment,  or  flan. 
nel  case  or  bag  containing  the  exact  qnantitj  of 
gunpowder  used  for  the  charge  of  a  fire-inn, 
and  to  which,  in  some  instances,  the  projectik 
is  attached.  Blank  cartridge,  for  small  ano^ 
does  not  contain  a  bullet;  ball  cartridge  doea 
In  all  small-arm  cartridge  the  paper  is  used  is 
a  wad,  and  rammed  down.  The  cartridge  far 
the  French  Mini6  and  British  Enfield  nfleis 
steeped  in  grease  at  one  end,  so  as  to  facilitate « 
ramming  down.  That  of  the  Prussian  needle 
gun  contains  also  the  fuhninating  compoatioo 
exploded  by  the  action  of  the  needle.  Cartridges 
for  cannon  are  generally  made  of  flannd  or 
other  light  woollen  cloth.  In  some  servicefl, 
those  for  field  service  at  least  have  the  projee- 
tile  attached  to  the  cartridge  by  n'^*^* 
wooden  bottom  whenever  practicable;  aDdthe 
French  have  partially  introduced  this  system 
even  into  their  naval  service.  The  British  stiu 
have  cartridge  and  shot  separated,  in  field  es 
well  as  in  naval  and  siege  artillery.— An  uge- 
nioua  method  of  making  paper  cartridges  vithoat 
seams  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the  ro;p 
arsenal,  Woolwich,  England.  Metallic  c^- 
drical  hollow  moulds,  just  krge  enonghfora 
cartridge  to  slip  over,  are  perforated  intU 
multitude  of  small  holes,  and  being  introdocefl 
into  the  soft  pulp  of  which  cartridge  paptf^ 
made,  and  then  connected  with  an  exhaastefl 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  are  immediately  oorer- 
ed  with  a  thin  kyer  of  the  pulp.  This,  on  \m 
dried,  is  a  complete  paper  tube.  The  moaws 
are  arranged  many  together;  and  each  one  b 
provided  with  a  worsted  cover,  like  the  tmgff 
of  a  glove,  upon  which  the  pulp  oollect8j»0Q 
this  being  taken  off  with  it  serves  M  the  IW 
with  which  the  best  cartridges  are  P«>"^ 
A  kind  of  cartridge  is  in  use  for  sporting  pJW 
made  of  a  network  of  wire  containing  iw 
shot  only.  It  is  included  in  an  outer  wse « 
paper.  The  charge  of  shot  is  mixed  with  w«? 
dust  to  give  compactness.  When  the  pie» » 
fired,  the  shot  are  carried  along  to  a  nin^ 
greater  distance  without  scattering  tuan  u 
charged  in  any  other  way.  ,. ,  i  «-^ 
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man,  inventor  of  the  power  loom,  bomatMBom- 
ham,  Kbttinghamshire.  April  24,  1748,  died 
OcL  80.  1828.  Being  intended  for  the  ohoroh 
he  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  soon 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and  was 
e^oially  devoted  to  poetioal  compontion. 
During  the  summer  of  1784  happening  to  be 
at  Matlock,  he  had  a  conversation  wim  some 
gentlemen  from  Manchester  on  the  subject  of 
medianioal  weaving.  He  had  never  till  now, 
in  his  40th  year,  taken  any  interest  in  me- 
chanics, but  by  April  of  the  succeeding  year, 
he  had  his  first  power  loom  in  running  order. 
The  invention  was  opposed  equally  by  spinners 
and  their  workmen.  The  one  class  saw  in  it  a 
machine  that  would  deprive  them  of  bread ;  the 
other  feared  it  was  a  device  that  would  diminish 
their  profits.  A  mob  set  fire  to  the  first  factory 
bM  burned  it  with  500  spindles.  Improvements 
were  added  to  the  original  machine,  and  it 
dovly  made  its  way.  For  many  years,  however, 
Oartwri^t  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from 
his  invention.  He  patented  several  other  ma* 
chines,  of  which  the  principal  was  one  for  wool- 
combing.  Numerous  societies  awarded  him 
premiums,  but  he  received  no  substantial  bene- 
fit from  any  of  his  inventions  until  1807,  when, 
on  the  memorial  of  the  principal  cotton  spinners, 
parliamentvotedhim  JB10,000.  This  sum  placed 
Mm  in  easy  circumstances.  He  devoted  his  time 
to  experiments  in  the  adaptation  of  steam 
power  to  boats  and  carriages,  but  died  without 
attaining  any  important  result. 

OARTWRIGHT,  John,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  an  English  political  reformer, 
▼as  bom  at  Mamham,  Nottinghamshire,  1740, 
died  Sept.  28,  1824.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  the  navy,  but  at  85  was  still  a  lieu- 
tenant Meantime  the  struggle  between  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies  enlisted  his  sympathies 
for  the  Americans.  In  1774  he  published  his 
sentiments  in  an  essay  entitied  "American 
Independence,  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great 
Britain."  At  the  same  timei  he  requested 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  ratiier  t^an 
fight  against  the  colonists.  Lord  Howe  vainly 
attempted  to  shake  his  resolution  in  this  re- 
spect Having  retired  to  Nottinghunshire, 
▼here  he  possessed  some  property,  the  lord 
jientenant  gave  him  a  comn^^ssion  as  migor 
in  the  militia.  His  appointment  gave  great 
offenoe  to  the  government,  who  signified  their 
disapprobation  so  pointedly  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant that  he  refused  Cwtwright  the  usual 
step  of  promotion  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcv, 
although  5  successive  vacancies  occurred  m 
that  ofiice.  Finally  he  retired  from  the  regi- 
ment, 1792.  About  this  time  he  removed  to 
Lincolnshire.  His  name  now  becomes  prom- 
went  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  reform. 
He  contended  for  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage.  These  he  supported  with  voice 
tod  pen,  in  codperation  with  Dr.  Jebb,  Gran- 
Jlle  Sharpe,Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall, 
<^bbett,  Hunt,  and  other  liberals  of  the  day. 


Mainly  through  his  instrumentality  the  citizens 
of  Birmingham  were  induced  to  elect  a  delegate 
claiming  a  seat  in  parliament  under  the  name  of 
their  legislatorial  attorney,  although  that  city, 
the  8d  in  the  kingdom,  had  no  representation 
in  that  body.  For  his  share  in  this  proceeding, 
Oartwright  was  tried  for  sedition,  and  fined 
£100.  Again,  when  procuring  signatures  in  Hud- 
dersfield  to  a  mammoth  petition,  he  was  arrest- 
ed on  a  charge  of  exciting  to  riot,  but  released* 
The  English  liberals  placed  much  reliance  in 
the  integrity  of  his  purposes.  6ir  William 
Jones  declared  that  his  declaration  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 
Fox,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  tiiat 
few  men  united  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 
peoples'  constitutional  rights,  with  such  high 
intelligence,  and  such  conscientious  views. 
Byron,  in  the  house. of  lords,  declared  that  his 
long  life  had  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  strug- 
gle for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  His  views 
on  the  American  revolution  were  summed  up 
in  this  sentence :  *'  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 
derived  from  charters  but  from  God,  and  is 
original  in  every  man."  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  who  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 
slave  trade  was  piracy.  A  bronze  statue  is  erect- 
ed in  his  honor  in  Burton-crescent,  London. 
His  life  was  publiidied  by  his  niece  (2  vols.  Svo. 
Lond.,  1826). 

OARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine, 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  about  1535,  died  Dec.  27, 
1608.  He  studied  divinity  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge:  afterward  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  legal  profession,  and  became 
derk  to  a  counsellor  at  law.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  the  university,  and  was  chos- 
en fellow  of  St.  John's  in  1660.  In  1570  he  was 
chosen  Lady  Margaret's  reader  of  divinity,  and 
while  he  occupiea  that  chair  he  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Dr.  Whitgift, 
by  the  constancy  with  which  he  advocated  the 
I^ritan  doctrines  and  discipline;  and  in  1571, 
when  the  latter  became  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  of  his  fellowship. 
He  now  repaired  to  the  continent,  where  he 
becsmie  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  Pu- 
ritan divines  in  the  Protestant  tmiversities  of 
Europe,  and  subsequentiy  was  chosen  minister 
to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Mid- 
dleburgh.  At  the  end  of  2  years,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  published  a  second  admonition  to 
parliament  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans.  A  pro- 
tracted controversy  with  Whitgift,  afterward 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  result  of  his 
publication,  and  Cartwright  had  again  to  ex- 
patriate himself  to  escape  from  his  opponent 
While  abroad,  he  officiated  as  minister  to  Eng- 
lish communities.  In  1980  James  YI.  of  Scot- 
land offered  him  a  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's!  which  Cartwright  declined. 
He  was  imprisonea  on  his  voluntary  return, 
but  was  released  through  the  influence  of  Bur- 
leigh Wid  Leicester,    Leicester  made  him  mas- 
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ter  of  the  hospital  wbich  he  bad  foonded  at 
Warwick.  He  was  a^ain  committed  to  prison 
at  yarioos  periods,  ana  did  not  obtain  his  liber- 
ty mitil  1592,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
mastership  of  the  Warwick  hospital,  and  was 
agun  permitted  to  preach*  His  '*  Confutation 
or  the  Khemish  Translation,  Glosses,  and  Anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament,"  was  not  pab- 
lished  till  after  his  death,  in  1618.  He  was 
also  the  anthor  of  several  other  works. 

OARUPANO,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  finely  situated  at  the 
opening  of  2  valleys,  in  the  province  of  Cnma- 
na^  within  a  few  miles  of  Canaco.  Its  harbor  is 
defended  by  a  battery,  and  it  has  considerable 
traffic  in  horses  and  mules.    Pop.  about  8,000. 

CAEHS,  Kabl  Gubtav.  a  German  physician 
and  naturalist,  bom  in  iLeipsic,  Jan.  8, 1789, 
After  pnrsuixig  the  usual  course  of  study 
in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native 
place,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  with  a 
view  of  rendering  his  knowledge  useml  in  the 
workshop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer.  He 
soon,  however,  left  chemistry  for  medicine^  and 
gpradnated  as  M.  D.,  in  Leipric,  in  1811.  En- 
gaged as  teacher  in  the  university,  he  was  the 
first  to  deliver  there  a  distinct  course  of  lectures 
on  comparative  anatomv.  In  1813  he  was  i^- 
pointed  to  the  French  hospital  established  at 
Ffaffendorf,  near  Leipsic,  and  by  his  devotion 
to  his  patients  contracted  a  severe  illness.  The 
following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
medico-chirurgical  academy  of  Dresden,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  midwifery,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  clinical  direction  of  the  ly- 
ing-in hospital.  In  1827  Carus  resigned  his 
professorship  on  being  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  title  of  royal  and 
medical  councillor.  He  continued,  however,  to 
lecture,  and  In  1827  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  anthropology,  and  in  1829  on  psychol- 
ogy, which  added  greatly  to  his  previous  repu- 
tation. In  the  latter  year  he  attended  Prince 
iVederic  Augustus,  the  present  king  of  Sax- 
ony, on  his  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Beside  his  professional  and  scientifio  labors.  Dr. 
Carus  is  a  painter  of  marked  talent;  many  of 
his  pictures  are  much  esteemed  by  amateurs. 
The  reputation  of  Carus  rests  mainly  on  his  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insect^ 
for  which  he  received  a  prize  from  the  French 
academy  of  sciences,  and  his  contributions  to 
the  history  of  development  in  animals.  His 
principal  works  are  Versuch  einer  DanteUung 
de»  JyervensystetnSj  und  inj^ewndere  des  Gehima 
(Essay  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  particularly 
on  the  Brain),  Leipsic,  1814;  Lehrhueh  der  Zo- 
otomie  (Manual  of  Zootomy),  with  20  plates  en- 
graved by  himself,  Leipsic,  1820 ;  ErULuterungs 
Titfeln  eur  vergleichendm  Aruitamie  (Explana- 
tory Tables  for  Comparative  Anatomy),  8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1826-'31 ;  Uebsr  den  Bluthreislaufder 
Insecten  (On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in 
Insects),  Leipsic,  1827;  OrundsUge  der  ver* 
gleiehenden  Anatomie  und  Phynologie  (Prin- 
ciples gf  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 


ogy), 8  vols.,  Dresden,  1828;  Verlem/ga^ 
PeychologU  (Prdectiona  on  P&ycbologj),  I^p- 
Bic,  1831;  Briefs  itber  Landtekaftmki 
(Letters  on  Landscape  Painting),  Lupac,  1811; 
Symbolils  der  menechUeien  GeUaU  ^jmlb^ 
of  the  Human  Form),  1853. 

CABUS,  Maboub  Aubkliub,  a  Bomin  ea> 
peror,  bom  about  A.  D.  22^  died  283.  Ei 
father  was  an  African,  and  his  mothaaooltt 
Roman  lady.  He  was  proclaimed  emperorbr 
the  legions,  on  the  asaassination  of  Probqa>  281 
He  caused  justice  to  be  executed  upon  tb 
assassins.  He  gained  a  agnal  victoiy  orvtiK 
Sarmatiansuand  prosecuted  the  war  against  tb 
Persians.  Undertaking  the  campaign  in  isii> 
winter,  and  making  a  rapid  march  Umn^ 
Thrace  and  Asia  Mnor,  he  ravaged  Heaopot^ 
mia,  made  himself  master  of  Seleuda,  and  m- 
ried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris^  where  bedxd 
suddenly  in  his  camp.  * 

C  AB  YAJAL,  Tom  AS  Josfi  Gokzaus,  a  Sfo- 
ish  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  6e?illd,  Deoi 
21, 1758,  died  Nov.  9, 1834.  He  was  appoiiii- 
ed  in  1796  governor  of  the  new  colonic  in 
Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia ;  protested  agiiast 
the  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1S08;  irm 
1809  to  1811  served  as  commissary  in  the  SpUf 
ish  army  against  Bonaparte ;  in  1818  beomB 
minister  of  finance;  relinquished  these  offios 
to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  rojal  nniTff> 
sity  of  Isidro,  where  he  became  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties by  establishing  a  professorship  of  cofr 
atitutional  kw.  He  was  arrested  and  detiined 
in  prison  from  1815  to  1820,  when  the  revolatiflD 
reinstated  him  at  San  Isidro.  A  coanta  rer^ 
lution  brought  his  opponents  into  power,  im 
he  was  exiled  from  1823  to  1827.  Howct»; 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  memher  of  w 
supreme  council  of  war,  of  the  military  depa* 
ment  of  tiie  Spanish  and  Indian  boards,  m  t 
grandee  of  Spain.  He  learned  Hebrew  at  the 
age  of  67  in  order  to  translate  the  Psdnj 
This  translation  has  gained  for  him  a  tag 
reputation  for  poetical  power,  which  he  eviM* 
also  in  several  original  prodnctions. 

CABVALHO,  Joflfi  da  Silva,  a  PortagJ« 
statesman,  born  in  Beira  in  1782,  died  feb-Jj 
1846.  He  was  a  member  of  the  wgencyj^ 
appointed  minister  of  justice  until  1823,  vnea. 
on  the  downfall  of  the  constitutional  govcm- 
ment,  of  which  he  was  a  foremost  cbampwj 
he  was  obliged^to  resort  to  flight  to  mm 
where  he  remained  until  1826,  when  ie  re- 
turned to  Lisbon,  but  Don  Mignela  snco* 
again  compelled  him  to  leave.  Evento«Uyw 
was  named  a  member  of  the  council  oi  f^ 
dianship  instituted  by  Don  Pedro  for  the  jm 
queen  Donna  Maria,  and  sncceeded  m  »^ 
tiating  the  first  English  loan  for  P<J^ 
Having  accompanied  Don  Pedro  to  the  awtbj 
he  fiUwl,  on  hi^  return  to  Portugal,  id?P«^ 
offices,  and  became  finance  minister  in  jf^ 
In  1885  he  retired  with  the  Palmel]a  adm^ 
tration,  and  was  presently  obliged  to  re^ 
to  England,  where  he  remained  until  iw 
when  a  general  amnesly  was  proolauneo. 
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^ARV  ALHO  Y  MELLO.    SeePoicBAi. 

CARVALLO,  MAinrBL,  a  OhUiAii  stateeman, 
bora  at  Santiago  in  Jane,  1808.  He  received  a 
snperlor  education;  devoted  hiuMelf  from  his 
earliest  yoath  to  literaiy  pnrsaita,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  stady  and  the  practice  of  the 
law.  In  1830  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the  con* 
ffress  of  plenipotentiaries  in  his  native  town. 
He  was  also  appointed  chief  derk  of  the  state 
department,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Ohili 
house  of  representativeSi  Afterward  he  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Washington, 
where  for  some  time  he  held  the  position  of 
Qharg6  d'  affaires  of  Chili  near  tlie  U.  8.  govern- 
ment. In  1885,  on  his  return  home,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  law,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired eminence,  and  many  of  the  more  compli- 
cated eases  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  ooun« 
sel  were  embodied  by  him  in  a  permanent  pub- 
lication. He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  Ohilian  codes,  of  the  faculty 
of  lair  and  political  sciences  of  tiie  university 
of  Santiago,  but  he  chiefly  excels  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer.  In  1846  he  resided  again  for 
some  time  as  minister  at  Washington. 

CARVER,  JoHNT,  first  governor  of  Plymouth 
colony,  born  in  England,  date  imknown,  died 
in  April,  1621.  He  haa  quitted  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  reli^on,  and  had  established 
Idmself  at  Leyden^hence  he  was  sent  to  effect 
a  treaty  with  the  Virginia  company  concerning 
territory  in  N.  America.  He  obtained  a  patent 
in  1619,  and  proceeded  to  N.  America  m  the 
Mayflower  witn  101  colonists.  After  a  danger- 
cms  voyage  they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where 
Carver  was  unanimously  elected  governor.  He 
managed  the  aflairs  of  the  infknt  colony  with 
pndence,  and  exhibited  great  address  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  but  died  within 
4  months  after  landing. 

CARVER,  JoiTATHAN,  an  American  travel- 
ler, bom  at  Stillwater,  Conn.,  in  1782,  died  in 
London  in  1780.  He  abandoned  the  study  of 
medicine  for  a  military  life,  and  was  in  aU  the 
wars  by  which  the  Cimadas  came  into  the  poe- 
seanon  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  he  un- 
dertook to  explore  the  interior  of  N.  America, 
and  to  open  new  channels  of  commerce.  He 
crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  1768,  having  travelled  about 
7,000  miles.  Proceeding  to  England,  he  un- 
SBccesifully  solicited'from  the  king  requital  of 
his  expenses,  and  aid  in  publishing  his  charts 
and  journals.  He  was  even  commanded  to  de- 
liver np  his  papers^  now  ready  for  publication. 
as  being  the  property  of  the  government,  and 
was  obUged  to  repurchase  his  paners  from  the 
booksellor  to  whom  he  had  sola  them.  Ten 
years  afterward  he  published  an  account  of  his 
travels. 

CART,  Col.  Abohibald,  a  Virginia  patriot 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Virginia  about  1780, 
died  Sept.  1786.  He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  ranked 
with  the  first  intelleots  of  the  epoch.  In 
1764  he  served  on  the  oonmiittee  which  r^ 


ported  the  address  to  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, on  the  principles  of  taxation;  and  in 
1770  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  *' mercantile 
association,"  which  pledged  its  members  to  use 
no  British  fabrics  thereafter,  the  design  being 
to  resist  by  practical  measures  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  government  In  1773  he  was  one 
of  the  celebrated  committee  of  correspondence 
by  which  the  colonies  were  nnited  into  one 
great  league  against  parliament ;  in  the  foUow- 
uig  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  appointed  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
gress; and  he  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  convention  of  1776.  As  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  he  reported 
the  resolutions  instructing  the  Virginia  dele- 

ni  in  congress  to  propose  independence,  and 
his  lips  fell  the  declaration  of  Jefferson, 
the  bill  of  rights  of  Mason,  and  the  first  con- 
stitution of  Virginia.  When  the  state  govern- 
ment  was  organized  nnder  this  constitution, 
he  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  great  dignity  and  efficiency.  At 
this  time  occurred  the  incident  with  which  his 
name  is  most  generally  connected.  The  scheme 
of  a  dictatorship  had  been  broached,  and  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent,  Patrick  Henry 
was  spoken  of  for  the  post.  In  the  midst  of 
the  general  agitation  CoL  Oary  met  Mr.  Henry^s 
half-brother  in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly,  and 
said  to  him :  "  Sir,  I  am  told  that  your  brother 
wishes  to  be  dictator.  Tell  him  from  me,  that 
the  day  of  his  appointmentshall  be  the  day  of  his 
death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  heart 
before  the  sunset  of  that  day."  The  project 
was  speedily  abandoned.  Col.  Oary  soon  arter- 
ward  retired  to  his  estate  of  AmpthiU,  in 
Chesterfield,  where  he  died,  greatly  respected 
and  beloved.  His  fiimily  was  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, descended  from  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon; 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Col.  Cary  was 
himself  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.  In 
person  he  was  short  of  stature,  but  possessed 
great  personal  beauty.  His  features  were  small 
and  delicately  chiselled;  his  eye  remarkable 
for  a  very  peculiar  brightness,  as  his  portrait 
shows.  He  was  a  good  representative  of  the 
former  race  of  Virginia  planters,  delighting  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  blooded  horses,  and 
improved  breeds  of  cattie,  which  he  imported 
from  England,  and  attended  to  with  great  care. 
In  character  he  was  a  man  of  singular  courage ; 
his  serene  intrepidity  shrunk  from  no  peril, 
and  counted  no  cost  where  his  honor  or  rights 
were  concerned.  Prom  this  trait  of  his  char- 
acter he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  ^*  Old 
Iron,"  a  name  which  still  clings  to  him  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  his  memory  is  held  in  high  respect 
CARY,  Hknbt  Fbakois,  an  English  writer, 
bom  in  1772.  died  in  Sept.  1844.  He  early 
diBtingmshed  himself  by  an  original  ode  on  the 
misfortunes  of  Poland,  and  having  entered  Ox- 
ford devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of 
the  modern  European  languages.  His  transla- 
tion into  blank  verse  of  the  iHvina  Commedia 
G(  Dante  has  gidned  him  celebrity  among  all 
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readers  of  the  English  tongae.  This  great  work 
did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  until 
Coleridge  brought  it  into  notice  by  his  com- 
mendations. Gary  also  translated  the  ^  Birds  " 
of  Aristophanes,  and  some  odea  of  Pindar.  His 
continuation  of  Johnson^s  "  lives  of  the  English 
Poets,^'  and  his  ^'  Lives  of  the  Early  Fr^oh 
Poets,"  are  meritorions  productions;  the  lat^ 
ter  were  published  anoojmouBly  in  tlxe  ^^Lon« 
don  Magazine."  From  1826  he  was  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  British  museum  for  six 
years.  He  published  carefblly  revised  edi- 
tions of  Pope,  Cowper,  MiltoD|  Thomson,  and 
Young. 

GARY,  Bey.  Lott,  bom  a  slave,  near  Bich- 
mond,  Ya.,  in  1780,  died  at  Monrovia,  Nov.  8, 
1828.  In  his  youth  he  became  vicious  and  pro- 
fane, but  in  his  2Tth  year  he  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Baptist  church.  With  the 
change  in  his  character  came  the  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Possessed  of  a  high  order  of  m^ 
tive  talent^  he  soon  learned  to  read  and  write, 
and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach  to  hia 
countrymen  with  great  acceptance.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  by  extra  work  $850,  with 
which  he  redeemed  himself  and  his  2  ohildreii 
from  slavery.  He  was  then  employed  in  a  to^ 
bacco  warehouse  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  sub- 
sequently of  $1,000  per  annum.  In  1816  he 
became  much  interested  in  Africa  and  in  the 
establishment  of  missions  there.    When  the 

Smal  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess,  who  had 
n  sent  out  to  explore  the  country  and  secure  a 
site  for  a  colony,  was  published,  Mr.  Gary  read 
it  with  great  interest  and  in  company  with  a 
friend,  Golin  Teage,  determined  to  emigrate  to 
Africa.  He  sailed  accordingly  in  Feb.  1821, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the 
colonists  from  their  first  unhealthy  position 
to  Gape  Mesurado,  now  Monrovia.  Faithful, 
energetic,  and  intelligent,  he  waa  now  the 
leader  in  the  erection  of  cabins  for  the  settlers, 
then  felling  trees,  prescribing  for  the  sick, 
preaching  to  his  countrymen,  or  fighting  bravely 
against  the  savages  who  had  determined  to  ex- 
terminate them.  Once,  when  the  colonists  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  colo* 
nization  society  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  their 
lands,  Mr.  Gary  took  sides  with  tiiem  against 
the  i^ent,  Mr.  Ashmun,  although  personally 
his  friend.  It  was  a  time  of  gloom,  of  doubt, 
of  trial ;  but  the  cahn,  firm  spirit  of  Ashmun 
rose  above  the  gloom.  Although  aware  that 
the  colonists  had  some  reason  for  complaint,  he 
felt  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  obedience  to 
the  company  ^s  orders  until  they  could  be  modi- 
fied, and  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by 
appeals  to  their  reason  and  judgment  He  ac- 
cordingly stated  to  them  clearly  and  plainly  the 
result  of  their  continued  refusal  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  company,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  pledge  of  obedience  from  those  who 
were  willing  to  act  with  him.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  Mr.  Gary,  that 
seeing  the  evils  which  would  follow  insubordi- 
nation, he  came  forward,  and  frunkly  proffered 
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hia  hand  to  Mr.  Ashmun,  saying  as  ho  6id  so,  *1 
give  the  pledge,  sir;  lackaowledgemyerror, 
and  cheermlly  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  society. 
Henceforth,  I  stand  by  her  aide,  so  help  me 
Godl"  Some  8  or  4  years  later,  vhealir. 
Ashmun  found  himself  worn  out  by  his  inctt' 
aant  toil  in  that  deadly  dimate,  he  sailed  &v 
the  U.  B.,  in  Sept  1826,  leaving  the  entire  oqb* 
trol  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Qsj. 
The  explosion  of  a  cask  of  powder  ia  a  bond- 
ing, where  he  was  making  prepsradoos  toi^ 
an  assault  made  by  the  natives,  killed  him. 

OABYATIDES,  in  architecture,  female  fig- 
urea  which  support  a  roof  in  lieu  of  oohmnsor 
pihiaters.  The  story  is  that  the  inhabitantiflt 
Garyss,  an  Arcadian  village,  joined  the  Ferani 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopyla;  after  the  dt- 
feat  of  the  Persiana  the  confederate  Greeks  de- 
stroyed  Garyaa,  put  the  male  iahabiuuits  to 
death,  and  enslaved  tiie  women.  Sculptors  in 
commemoration  of  their  infamy  msde  me  d 
representations  of  these  women  to  sostainroob 
and  heavy  Buperincnmbent  weights 

GAfiA  SANTA,  the  **  holy  house"  of  Loret. 
to^  in  which  the  Blessed  Yirgin  is  said  to  bare 
dwelt  at  Kazareth.  According  to  Gatboiie 
tradition,  angels  bore  it  away  from  Nazareth  ia 
1291,  and  placed  it  near  Tersato,  in  Dalmatia, 
whence,  8  years  afterward,  it  was  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Italy,  near  RecanatL  ^ht  months 
later  it  was  removed  1,000  paces  nearer  thetovn. 

It  changed  its  position  again  to  the  lands  <x  ft 
noble  lady  named  Lanretta,  and  fixed  itself  oo 
the  spot  where  the  town  of  Loretto  has  si«« 
been  built  The  house  is  82  feet  long,  13  M 
broad,  and  18  feet  high,  with  a  heaTj  arched 
roo£  It  has  no  foundations,  is  built  of  bntf 
similar  in  color  and  texture  to  varieties  iom 
in  Palestine,  and  ia  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Xh 
interior  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Bjtfi^ 
tine  atyle^  now  nearly  emiced,  and  thb  cireom- 
stance  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  account  gives 
by  historians  that  8t  Helena  adorned  it  befoie 
its  removal  from  Palestine.  In  a  nid)J,«^ 
merly  of  moaaio  gold  work  enriched  withpK- 
cious  stones,  but  now  of  olver  gilt  and  filap* 
work,  is  the  ancient  statue  of  the  Yiiigia»n)^ 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  removed  to  w- 
retto  simultaneoosly  with  the  house.  It  ^ 
carried  to  Paris  in  Feb.  1797,  restored  by  >*• 
poleon  I,  to  Pios  VII.,  and  by  that  pontiff^ 
riohed  with  precions  stones,  and  carried  w* 
to  Loretto,  Dec.  8,  1802.  Several  apostobc 
constitutions  set  forth  that  the  house  of  1^ 
is  that  in  which  the  Saviour  became  incarna^ 
It  has  ever  been  a  frivorite  olgect  of  devoOw 
for  Gatholic  pilgrims.  ^^ 

GASABIANOA,  Loum,  a  French  naval  #«« 
and  politician,  bom  about  1766  at  Bastia,  m 
Aug.  1,  1798.  He  entered  the  naval  »rTi« 
when  very  young,  and  distinguished  himseu  oj 
his  prowess.  Having  adopted  the  pr«»c>F*^ 
the  I'rench  revolution,  he  was  elected  to  tw  » 
tional  convention;  on  the  trial  of  King  w^ 
XVL  he  did  not  vote  for  death,  but  merely  w 
imprisonment.      He   snbseqoentiy  booame  > 
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member  of  the  oonncil  of  600 ;  after  whioli  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  L^Orient,  the  flag-ship 
of  Admiral  Braeys^  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
which  took  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to  Egypt. 
When  this  fleet  was  attacked  hy  the  English  in 
the  bay  of  Abookir,  Casabianca  fought  most 
bravely  to  the  last,  and  was  killed  with  his  son^ 
then  10  years  old,  by  the  explosion  of  his  ship. 

CASAL,  or  Cazal,  Maituel  Aybes  de.  a 
Portogaeee  geographer,  bom  in  the  last  half  of 
the  18th  oentnry,  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  Having  receiy  ed  an  ex- 
cellent education,  he  took  holy  orders,  bat  after- 
ward devoted  himself  to  the  exploration  of 
Brazil  He  has  been  styled  the  fatner  of  Bra- 
zilian geography,  and  his  principal  work,  en- 
titled Xhrograjia  Branliea  (1817,  2  vols.)  elic- 
ited the  admiration  of  Humboldt  and  of  other 
competent  judges. 

OASAL  MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Lombardy, 
province  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 
Pop.  4,907.  A  naval  victory  was  achieved 
here  by  Sfonsa  over  the  Venetians  in  1448.  Tan-* 
neries,  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  are  oarri^  on  in  the 
town. 

OASAL  PUSTEKLENGO,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy, government  of  Milan,  on  the  Brembiolo, 
It  is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  has  a 
ehnrch  and  sanctuary,  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  Parmesan  cheese.    Pop.  6,601. 

OASALE,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  mtuated 
GQ  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  85  m.  from  Milan, 
and  a?  m.  from  Turin,  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Sednla.  The  citadel,  founded  by  Duke 
Vicenzo  in  1590,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Italy,  but  recently  its  ran^arts  have  been  con** 
Terted  into  promenades,  and  its  defences  are 
now  insignificant  Oasale  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  marquisate  of  Montferrat^  and  has 
sostained  several  dieges,  and  frequently  changed 
its  masters.  It  is  we  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
a  district  court  of  Justice,  and  has  a  cathedral 
vhich  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th 
pentnry.  Its  church  of  San  Domenico,  contain^ 
ing  a  tomb  in  memory  of  the  princes  Palasologi, 
i>  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  design, 
and  several  fine  works  of  art  are  found  in  otlier 
of  its  churches.  Among  the  prominent  articles 
of  trade  are  silk  and  sirup  manufactured  from 
tiie  roots  of  a  species  of  reed.    Pop.  21,000. 

OASANOVA,  GioTAKin  Guoomo  de  Sbik- 
«AiT,  an  accomplished  Don  Juan  of  the  18th 
centory,  who  travelled  firom  land  to  land,  cap» 
tirating  the  hearts  of  women  and  fascinating 
tiie  minds  of  men,  bom  in  Venice,  April  2, 1726, 
died  in  Vienna  in  June,  1808.  Vfe  hear  first 
of  the  Oasanova  family  at  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century,  when  Giaconto  Oasanova, 
a  Spaniard  of  the  Aragon  house  of  Pala- 
&Z,  and  a  secretary  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
produced  s  sensation  at  Rome  by  elopinff  with 
&  nnn.  His  son  Giovanni  was  eipdled  from 
Bome  in  1481,  on  account  of  a  duel,  and  joined 


the  expedition  of  Oolumbus.  Marco  Antonio, 
Giovanni's  son,  a  poet,  was  expelled  from  Rome 
by  Giulio  de^  Medici,  against  whom  he  had  pub- 
lished a  satire.  His  grandson,  Gajetano  Giu* 
seppe  Giacomo,  led  an  adventurous  life,  which 
he  crowned  by  turning  comedian,  and  by  mar- 
tying  2^anitta  Farusi,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  Venetian  shoemaker.  G<getano  and  Zanitta 
were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
who,  when  only  10  years  old,  vindicated  his  birth 
by  makinff  love  to  Bettina,  the  pretty  sister  of 
the  abb6Gozzi,  under  whose  instruction  he  was 
placed  at  Padua.  Implicated  in  a  brawl  between 
the  policemen  and  the  students  of  Padua,  he 
was  compelled  to  ]^ve  that  city,  and  betook 
himself  to  Venice.  His  adventures  there  are 
described  in  his  memoirs,  and  reveal  the  friv- 
olous character  of  the  Venetian  society  of  those 
days.  Having  become  notorious  for  his  prof- 
ligaoTt  he  was  finally  thrown  into  the  dun* 
geon  of  Santo  Andrea,  but  efiected  his  es- 
oape^  and,  after  wandering  over  various  towns 
of  Italy  and  Calabria,  succeeded  in  finding 
at  Morterano  a  prelate  to  whom  he  brought 
letters  of  introduction,  which  his  mother 
had  obtained  for  him,  and  who  recommend- 
ed him  to  his  friends  at  Naples.  They,  in 
turn,  supplied  him  with  letters  to  Cardinal 
Acquaviva  in  Rome,  who  brought  him  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
this  circle  of  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  subsequent  career.  His  devotion  to  the 
poetical  Maronesa  Gabrielli,  his  mental  encoun- 
ters with  the  literati  (for  Casanova  was  a  x>er- 
son  of  culture  and  varied  learning),  his  conver- 
sational trimnnhs  in  the  high  social  circles  of 
Rome,  were  all  brought  to  a  sudden  dose  by 
his  connivance  in  an  elopement  which  gave 
offence  to  the  marchesa,  who  requested  Cardi- 
nal  Acquaviva  to  dismiss  Casanova,  whom  he 
employed  as  secretary.  Although  there  was 
no  resisting  an  order  from  such  a  quarter,  the 
cardinal  gave  him  a  passport  for  Venice,  and 
eventually  he  reached  Constantinople,  in  com^ 
pany  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  into  whose 
favor  he  had  insinuated  himself  with  his  wonted 
gXaoB.  He  was  received  with  great  distinction 
bv  Cardinal  Acqnaviva's  friend,  the  pasha  of 
daramania,  alias  Count  de  Bonneval,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Yussuf  Ali,  whose  wife  fell  in  love 
with  him,  while  his  dau^ter  Zelmi  was  offered 
to  him  in  marriage.  He  left  Constantinople 
surfeited  with  presents  and  money,  which  he 
lost  in  gambling  soon  after  his  arrivsd  at  Venice 
in  1746,  where  he  accepted  a  humble  musical 
employment  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  San 
Samnele,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  starva* 
tion.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  rich  Venetian 
senator  Bragadio,  but  was  soon  again  compelled 
to  remove  to  other  places  in  order  to  escape  the 
hands  of  justice.  After  figuring  as  a  magician 
at  Cesena,  as  a  priest  at  Mian,  and  in  various 
characters  at  Mimtua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice,  he  made,  on  June  1,  1750,  his 
first  appearance  in  Paris.  There  his  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
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great  faror.  AH  the  Uaux  e»priU  and  dissolate 
dames  of  the  profligate  capital  lavished  their 
attentions  upon  the  hero  or  the  thousand  and 
one  soandalonB  tales.  The  marshal  de  Richeliea 
became  his  bosom  friend;  the  duchess  of 
Gbartres  doted  upon  him.  After  2  years  in 
Paris,  he  Joined  his  mother,  who  was  then  per- 
forming at'  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  and  subse- 
qnentlj  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  same  edat  On  his  return 
to  his  native  citj,  however,  July  25,  1756. 
he  was  lodged  in  the  terrible  dungeons  of 
the  council  of  ten.  He  gives  in  his  me- 
moirs a  most  entertaining  but  highly  improb- 
able account  of  the  miraculous  skill  and 
audacity  which  he  displayed  in  again  effecting 
his  escape.  In  Jan.  1757,  he  reappeared  in 
Paris,  where  the  dungeon  episode  added  con- 
siderably to  his  notoriety.  He  now  tried  his 
hand  at  politics  and  financiering,  and  proposed 
a  lottery,  in  order  to  restdre  the  equilibrium  of 
tiie  French  exchequer.  A  meeting  was  con- 
vened to  deliberate  on  the  subject  &Alembert 
in  his  capacity  of  mathematician  was  invited  to 
attend  it.  Oasanova's  persuasive  power  con- 
vinced the  most  sceptical  minds  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  his  project ;  it  was  actually  adopted, 
but  he  did  not  remiun  to  observe  its  devel- 
opment, being  sent  as  a  kind  of  government 
spy  to  Dunkirk.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
met  at  the  marchioness  of  Urf^'s  the  famous 
adventurer,  the  Count  de  St.  Grermain,  whom  he 
subsequently  found  installed  at  the  Hague. 
After  failing  in  his  various  industrial  specu- 
lations at  Paris,  Casanova  went  to  Holland 
under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul, 
to  contract  a  loan  for  the  French  govern- 
ment; while  strange  to  say,  St.  Germain  had 
received  the  same  mission  from  Ibe  hands  of 
Louis  XV.  himself.  The  two  adventurers  were 
well  matched,  but  as  they  found  the  Dutch  un- 
willing to  advance  any  money,  Casanova  re- 
sumed his  travels.  At  Boche  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Haller,  and  at  Femey  to  Voltaire. 
At  London  he  met  the  chevalier  d^£on,  and 
was  introduced  to  George  HI.,  but,  implicated 
in  a  charge  of  forgery,  left  the  English  capital 
in  a  singularly  hurried  manner.  At  Brunswick 
the  prince  of  Prussia  helped  him  out  of  a  pecu- 
niary difficulty.  His  rencontres  with  St.  Ger- 
main continued  to  be  frequent  and  amusing. 
At  Sans  Sond  he  had  an  audience  of  Frederic 
the  Great;  at  St.  Petersburg  of  Catharine 
IL  Prince  Adam  Czartorysky  introduced  him 
to  the  king  of  Poland.  He  returned  to  Vien- 
na, but  Maria  Theresa  would  not  receive  him, 
and  he  departed  for  Spain.  There  his  career 
forms  one  series  of  scandals  and  intrigues.  In 
Barcelona  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  be- 

Ciled  his  time  by  writing  a  refutation  of 
.  Houssaye's  "  History  of  Venice."  After  re- 
covering his  liberty,  he  betook  himself  in  1768 
to  Aix,  where  he  met  Cagliostro.  This  meet- 
ing of  the  two  great  adventurers  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury was  full  of  interest.  But  Casanova's  roving 
career  was  now  drawing  to  its  dose.   Atadin- 


ner  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  had 
met  Count  Waldstein  of  Bohemia,  a  good-nator- 
ed  man,  and  to  esoiq>e  from  the  dangers  jof  his 
precarious  position,  he  accepted  the  oflioe  of 
librarian  in  the  chateau  of  the  Bohemian  county 
where  he  spent  the  renudning  14  years  of  liis 
life.  Casanova  wrote  a  work  on  Polish  histovy, 
translated  the  Hiad,  and  was  the  authw  of  sq 
account  of  his  imprisonment,  and  various  odHf 
writings.  But  his  literary  fame  rests  npcm  his 
Memovre^^  which  he  wrote  in  French  during  his 
residence  in  Bohemia. 

CAS  AS,  Babtolomk  ds  uls,  called  the  apostle 
to  the  American  Indians,  bom  at  Seville,  in 
Spain,  in  1474^  died  in  Madrid  in  1566.  His 
father  accompanied  Columbus  both  on  his  1st 
and  2d  voyages,  and  on  the  latter  of  these  took 
with  him  his  son,  then  19  years  of  age,  who  tiQ 
that  time  had  pursued  his  studies  with  briiliant 
success  at  Salamanca.  Bartolome  went  also  on 
the  8d  and  4th  voyages  of  Columbus.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  he  determined  to  become  so 
ecclesiastic,  and  entered  the  order  of  Domixn- 
cans,  with  a  view  of  being  employed  as  a  mb- 
sionary  to  the  Indians.  His  ordination  was  de- 
ferred till  his  arrival  in  1510  at  St  Domingo, 
where  he  celebrated  the  first  high  mass  that  bad 
ever  been  heard  from  a  priest  ord^ned  in  the 
new  world.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
curacy  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  (k>vemor  Velasquez  by  the  inflo- 
ence  which  his  mildness  and  charity  had  gained 
over  the  native  population.  He  entered  with 
seal  into  the  interests  of  the  unfortanate  Indiana 
oppressed  by  their  European  conquerors,  and  in 
1516  returned  to  Spain  to  obtain  for  them  meas* 
ures  of  redress.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  then  le- 
gent,  sent-out  3  Hieronymite  monks  to  correGi 
the  abuses  complained  o^  but  the  efforts  of  this 
commission  not  satisfying  the  devotion  <^  Las 
Casas,  he  soon  returned  again  to  Spain  for 
stricter  and  more  efficient  r^ulataons.  At  lasti 
to  save  the  Indians  from  the  complete  extenni- 
nation  which  threatened  them  if  their  toils 
continued.  Las  Casas,  who  had  seen  the  Afrkaa 
thriving  and  robust  beneath  the  sun  of  Hispani- 
olSj  proposed  the  introduction  of  negro  ^ves 
to  labor  in  mines  and  on  sugar  plantations,  sad 
relieve  the  natives.  The  plan  which  heneyoleoce 
had  suggested  was  quickly  caught  up  by  the  col- 
onists, the  traffic  in  negroes  became  a  lucrative 
commerce,  and  the  servitude  of  one  race  was 
only  exchanged  for  that  of  another.  Sedog 
the  failure  and  perversion  of  his  plan,  Las  Casas 
formed  the  bold  project  of  establishing  a  colony 
under  his  own  guidance,  and  obtained  frum 
Charies  V.  the  gift  of  250  leajraes  of  land  for 
this  purpose.  This  plan  too  famng  afto-  a  short 
trial,  in  despair  he  retired  for  a  time  to  Uie 
Dominican  convent  at  St  Domingo.  Subse- 
quently he  went  as  mismonary  and  preacher 
tnrough  the  provinces  of  Nicaragua  and  Gui^e- 
mala,  and  into  Peru  and  Mexico;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Europe  to  explain  to  the  emper- 
or the  situation  of  the  Indies  and  to  obtain  from 
him  new  refbnna.    Charles  V.,  wiahiz^  to  re- 
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^rard  him  for  hia  many  labors,  appointed  him  to 
the  rich  bishopric  of  Gazoo.  Las  Gasas  preferred 
to  remain  poor,  and  having  declined  this  ap- 
pointment accepted  the  next  year  the  bishopric 
of  Ghiapa,  in  Mexico,  in  a  province  destitute  of 
metals,  pearls,  or  commerce ;  and  at  the  age  of 
70  years,  he  left  Spain  for  the  8th  time.  His 
zeal  in  beiialf  of  the  Indians  provoked  a  hostile 
'attack  from  Sepnlveda,  an  omcer  of  the  Spanish 
court,  who  undertook  to  justifj^  the  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards.  To  defend  himself  Las  Gasas 
wrote  his  work  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Indies^  which  contained  many  particulars  of 
cruelties  by  the  colonists,  and  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  He  met  with 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  hisbishoprio, 
and  having  refused  the  sacraments  to  those  of 
the  colonists  who  reduced  the  Indians  to  slavery, 
he  drew  upon  himself  not  only  the  hostility  of 
the  planters  but  ^so  the  disapproval  of  the 
church.  Abandoned  by  all,  he  returned  finally 
to  Spain  in  1551,  after  having  daring  50  years 
signalized  in  America  his  zeal  and  his  virtues. 
He  retired  to  a  cloister,  and  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  various  compositions,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  which,  his  '^  General 
History  of  the  Lidies,"  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

GASAS  GR ANDES  (Span,  great  houses),  a 
town  of  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Ghihuahua, 
Mexico,  on  the  Gasas  Grandes  or  San  Miguel  river, 
85  m.  S.  of  lianos,  and  remarkable  for  a  num- 
ber of  ruins,  apparently  relics  of  an  aboriginal 
race.  These  ruins  are  found  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  modem  town,  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  small  hUl,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  its 
foot.  They  consist  cniefiy  of  the  remains  of  a 
large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  adobe,  or  mud 
mixed  with  gravel  and  formed  into  blocks  22 
inches  thick,  and  about  8  feet  long.  No  stone 
appears  to  have  been  used,  and  the  portions 
which  must  have  been  constructed  of  wood 
have  entirely  crumbled  away.  The  outer 
walls  are  almost  all  prostrate,  except  at  the 
comers,  and  were  probably  only  1  story  high ; 
the  inner  walls  are  much  better  preserved, 
varying  in  height  from  5  to  50  feet,  and  being 
in  some  cases  5  feet  thick  at  the  base.  The 
central  parts  of  these,  like  the  exterior  walls, 
have  generally  fallen,  leaving  the  comers  tow« 
ering  above  the  rest^  The  portions  remaining 
erect  seem  to  indicate  an  original  height  of 
from  3  to  6  stories,  but  they  are  so  much 
washed  away  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
where  the  beams  were  inserted.  The  door- 
ways have  the  tapering  form  noticed  in  the 
ancient  stractures  of  Gentral  America  and  Yu- 
catan, and  over  them  are  curcular  openings  in 
the  partition  walls.  The  stairways  were  prob* 
ably  of  wood,  andplaced  on  the  outside.  Gla^ 
vigero,  in  his  "History  of  Mexico,"  tells  us 
that  the  building,  according  to  popular  tradi- 
tion, was  erected  by  the  Mexicans  in  their 
peregrination,  and  that  it  consisted  **of  8 
floors,  with  a  terrace  above  them,  and  without 
any  entrance  to  the  lower  floor.    The  door  for 


entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  second  floor, 
so  that  a  scaling  ladder  is  necessary."  It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  edifice,  but  its  main  features  seem 
to  have  been  8  large  stractures  connected  by 
ranges  of  corridors  or  low  apartments,  and  en- 
closing several  court-yards  of  various  dimen* 
sions.  The  extent  from  N.  to  S.  must  have 
been  800  feet,  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  250 
feet.  A  range  of  narrow  rooms,  lighted  by 
circular  openings  near  the  top,  and  having  pens 
or  enclosures  8  or  4  feet  high  in  one  corner, 
supposed  to  be  granaries,  extends  along  one  of 
the  main  walls.  Many  of  the  apartments  are 
very  large,  and  some  of  the  enclosures  are  too 
vast  ever  to  have  been  covered  by  a  roof. 
About  200  feet  W.  of  the  main  building  are 
8  mounds  of  loose  stones,  which  may  have  been 
burial  places,  and  200  feet  W.  of  these  are  the 
remains  of  a  building,  1  story  high  and  150  feet 
square,  consisting  of  a  number  of  apartments 
ranged  around  a  square  court.  For  some  dis- 
tance S.  the  plain  is  covered  with  traces  of  old 
buildings,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  now  be 
determined,  and  for  20  leagues  along  the  Gasas 
Grandes  and  Llanos  rivers  are  found  artificial 
mounds  from  which  have  been  dug  up  stone 
axes,  com-grinders,  and  various  articles  of  pot- 
tery, such  as  pipes,  jars,  pitchers,  &c.,  of  a  tex- 
ture far  supenor  to  that  made  by  the  Mexicans 
of  the  present  day,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  angular  figures  of  blue,  red,  brown,  lind 
black,  on  a  red  or  white  ground.  The  best 
specimens  coAiand  a  high  price  in  Chihuahua 
and  neighboring  towns.----On  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  about  10  miles  from  the  ruins  above 
described,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone 
fortress,  attributed  to  the  same  people  who 
built  the  Gasas  Grandes,  and  probamy  intended 
as  a  lookout— Gn  the  Salinas  and  Gila  rivers, 
in  the  country  of  the  Pimo  and  Goco  Mari- 
copa Indians,  New  Mexico,  are  ruins  of  like 
character  and  evidently  identical  origin,  to 
which  the  same  name  is  usually  applied.  The 
Indians  call  all  such  ruins  "  Gasas  de  Monte- 
zuma." Gf  those  on  the  Salinas  little  remains 
but  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish,  broken  pottery, 
and  the  traces  of  several  irrigating  canals.  Gn 
the  GHa,  l^wever,  there  are  8  distinct  buildings, 
all  enclosed  within  a  space  of  150  yards.  The 
largest  measures  50  by  40  feet,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance looks  not  unlike  a  square  castle,  with  a 
tower  rising  from  the  centre.  The  southern 
wall  is  badly  rent  and  crumbled,  but  the  other 
8  are  nearly  perfect  are  roughly  plastered  over 
on  the  outside,  and  hard-finished  inside  with 
a  composition  of  adobe.  The  material  <^ 
which  they  are  constracted  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  Gasas  Grandes  of  Ghihuahua.  The 
walls  are  perpendicular  within,  but  their  ex- 
terior face  tapers  in  a  curve  toward  the  top. 
Gne  of  them  is  covered  with  rude  figures.  The 
ends  of  the  beams,  which  denote  by  their 
charred  appearance  that  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  walls, 
and  ^ow  8  stories  now  standing.    The  lower 
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floor  is  divided  into  5  apartments.  There  is  an 
entrance  on  each  of  the  4  sides,  bnt  there  are 
no  windows  except  on  the  W.  side,  and'  no 
traces  of  an  interior  stairway.  The  other  2 
buildings  are  mnoh  smaller,  and  one  of  them 
was  perhaps  merely  a  watch-tower.  Both 
are  badly  ruined.  About  200  yards  distant  is 
a  circular  enclosure,  from  80  to  100  yards  in 
circumference,  probably  intended  for  cattle. 
For  miles  around  the  plain  is  strewn  with 
fragments  of  pottery. — ^Tne  origin  of  these  ruins 
is  a  snlject  of  doubt  They  were  seen  near* 
ly  in  their  present  state  by  tiie  early  explorers 
of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  then  assigned 
them  an  age  of  no  less  than  500  years.  Mi'. 
Squier  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  work 
01  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Moquis. 

OASATI,  Gabbio,  count,  president  of  the 
proYisional  govemment  of  Lombardy  in  1848, 
born  in  Milan,  Aug.  2, 1798,  distinguished  him« 
self  during  the  revolution  by  his  patriotidfai 
and  moderation.  Advocating  the  union  of 
Lombardy  and  Sardinia,  he  officiated  from 
March  to  July  25, 1848,  as  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  Albert,  and  subsequently  he  presided 
over  the  Lombard  cantuUa  at  Turin,  until  1849, 
when  Lombardy  came  again  under  the  sway  of 
Austria. 

OASATI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Piacenza  in  1617,  died  in  Parma,  Dec.  22, 1707, 
celebrated  for  having  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting Christina  of  Sweden  to  the  faith  of 
Borne,  and  for  his  proficiency  m  mathematics 
and  theology,  of  which  sciences  h^as  professor. 

OASAUBON,  Isaac,  a  Calvinistic  theologian 
and  critic,  bom  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8, 1559,  died 
in  London,  July  1,  1614.  His  father  was  a 
French  Protestant  minister,  and  sent  him  at  the 
age  of  19  to  Geneva  to  study  Greek,  where  he 
soon  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist,  that 
on  the  chair  of  Greek  becoming  vacant  in  1582, 
he  was  appointed  to  it,  though  only  28  years  of 
age.  This  post  he  occupied  for  14  years. 
Meanwhile  he  married  Florence,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer  and 
publisher,  by  whom  eventually  he  had  20 
children.  Some  domestic  difficulty  with  his 
father-in-law,  or  the  financial  embarrassments 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  being  surety  for  a 
friend,  led  him  in  1597  to  remove  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  and  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of 
Montpellier.  Two  years  afterward,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  Henry  IV.,  he  went  to  Paris  to  take 
a  similar  professorship  in  the  university  of 
France.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  party 
made  the  measure  impolitio,  and  Henry  finally 
appointed  a  Catholic  to  the  chair,  and  made 
Casanbon  royal  librarian,  with  a  salary  of  400 
firancs  per  annum.  At  the  conference  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  (May  4,  1600),  Henry  constituted 
him  one  of  the  Protestant  judges.  The  Catholio 
party  predicted  that  Casanbon  would  finally 
renounce  his  Protestantism;  but  he  died  in  the 
Protestant  communion,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  sometimes  wavering  in  his  faith.  Char 
grined  that  his  I^testant  reputation  was  thus 


impaired,  Casanbon  determined  to  leave  Franee, 
and  therefore  availing  himself  of  the  occasioB 
of  Henry's  death  to  get  leave  of  absence  from 
the  queen,  he  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wottoa 
to  England.  He  was  received  with  distino> 
tion,  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  MHoe 
say  also  of  Westminster,  and  received  a  pension 
of  £200,  which  he  lived  Z  years  to  enjoy.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  To  the  eod 
of  his  life  he  spoke  Latin  as  well  as  he  did  liis 
mother  tongue,  and  was  the  most  critical  Greek 
scholar  of  his  age.  His  works  are  mostly  phi* 
lological  and  critical,  many  of  them  being  in* 
notated  editions  of  the  dassics.  i 

CASAUBON,  Mbbig,  an  English  divine,  aoo 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Geneva,  Aug.  14^ 
1599,  died  in  SomersetsMre,  July  14,  1671.  He 
accompanied  his  &ther  to  England;  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  cure  of  Bleadon  in  1624,  and  4 
years  afterward  was  made  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, and  rector  of  Ickham.  He  reoeired 
the  degree  of  D.  D«  at  Oxford,  1686.  Throng 
his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  he  lost  boih 
property  and  preferments  during  the  protecto- 
rate. Cromwell,  perceiving  his  talenta,  made 
frequent  efforts  to  win  him  over  to  the  canse  of 
the  commonwealth ;  among  which  was  a  solid- 
tation  to  write  a  history  of  the  war.  Christmi, 
queen  of  Sweden,  offered  him  the  saperintendea- 
oy  of  all  the  Swedish  universities,  but  he  petast- 
ed  in  living  in  retirement  in  England  until  the 
accession  of  Charles  II.,  when  his  eodesiasticd 

Ereferments  were  all  restored.  He  published  in 
is  lifetime  2  vindications  of  his  fiither  from  the  I 
aspermons  of  his  enemies.  He  believed  in  the 
existence  of  witches  and  fiuniliar  spirits,  a  fiuth 
which  he  endeavored  to  defend  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Credulity  and  Incredulity." 

CASCA,  PuBLiuB  Sebvuiub,  one  of  the  oon- 
spirators  against  the  life  of  Julius  Oaosar.  He 
was  not  a  person,  otherwise,  of  much  note,  and 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  his  name  would 
ever  have  be^i  recorded  in  history,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  complicity  in  this  deed.  He  bad 
been  attached  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  had, 
like  many  others  of  the  dictator's  alayera,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  Cffisar  after  the  battle  cf 
Pharsalia,  and  received  a  free  pardon*  It  is 
stated  by  Plutarch,  inhislifeof  Cseaar,  that,  irixea. 
TuUius  Cimber,  according  to  the  preoonoerted 
plan,  gave  the  signal  for  the  assassinatiiai 
by  dropping  the  fold  of  his  toga  from  his 
shoulder,  Casoa  struck  the  dictator  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  a  short  sword,  or  dagger,  bat 
fEuled  to  inflict  either  a  deep  or  deadly  wound, 
being  under  the  influence  of  agitation,  if  not 
of  fear,  when  delivering  the  blow.  Cnsar,  on 
feeling  the  stroke,  turned  round,  it  is  sud, 
abruptly,  and  caught  the  assaadn  by  the  arm, 
crying  out  in  Latin,  ^^Whatdoat  thou,  villain 
Casca?"  when  Casca  calling  to  his  confeder- 
ates in  Greek,  **Help,  brothers!"  the  oth- 
ers rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  completed  the 
bloody  deed.  Of  so  small  celebrity  is  this  per- 
son, but  for  his  share  in  this  conspiracy,  that 
history  hasnotreoordedthe&tewhioh  befell  him. 
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CASCADE  BAKGE,  a  ohain  of  mottntaina 
in  the  W.  part  of  Oregon,  fonning  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  It  lies 
abont  100  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  rnns  in  gen- 
eric nearly  K  and  S.  Its  highest  summits  vary 
in  elevation  from  10,000  to  17,900  feet.  The 
latter  is  the  altitude  of  Mt.  St  Elias,  in  Russian 
America,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  ]North  America.  The  name  of  this 
chain  is  derived  from  the  cascades  of  the  Oo- 
lambia,  which  are  formed  where  that  river 
breaks  through  the  Cascade  range. 

CASOARILLA  (Span,  etunwra^  bark),  is  ob- 
tained from  that  species  of  croton  called  eroion 
deutheriOy  a  small  tree  or  shrub  which  grows 
wild  in  the  West  Indies  and  Bahama  islands. 
It  has  a  spicy,  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  a 
tonic  When  burnt)  it  f  mits  an  odor  so  agree- 
able, that  smokers  have  sometimes  mixed  a 
small  quantity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  but  it  is 
verj  iqjarious  when  thus  employed. 

CASCO  BAT,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  lying 
between  the  2  headlands,  20  m.  apart,  of  Cape 
Elizabeth  and  Cape  Small  Point.  It  contains 
865  small  islands,  which  have  become  a  favorite 
resort  during  the  summer  season. 

CASE,  in  grammar,  is  the  inflection  or  change 
of  termination  which  a  noun  receives,  in  order 
to  express  various  relations  to  other  words  in  a 
sentence.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Aznu,  a  fall,  thus  indicating  a  falling  off  from 
the  original  state  of  the  word.  This  inflection 
of  noons  was  common  to  the  ancient  languages, 
but  many  modem  luiiguages  have  renounced  it. 
The  relations  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
expressed  by  changes  of  termination  are  ex* 
pressed  among  the  modems  by  prepositions,  or 
bj  a  simple  change  in  the  order  of  words.  In 
the  English  language,  and  tiiose  of  the  conti- 
nent formed  from  the  Latin,  only  the  pronouns 
are  changed  in  form  accor^Ung  to  the  relations 
which  they  express.  Those  languages  which 
admit  of  cases  ao  not  all  have  the  same  num-: 
ber.  The  Latins  had  6,  the  Greeks  5,  and  the 
Arabs  8,  and  prepositions  were  resorted  to  to 
express  reladona  which  had  no  case  appropri- 
ated to  them. 

CASE,  AcnoK  oir  ths,  or  Tbbspass  ok  thb, 
in  kw,  a  form  of  persomu  action,  first  used  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
jories  to  which  the  forms  then  la  vogue  were 
not  adapted,  and  receiving  its  name  from  the 
iact  that  the  whole  case  of  the  plaintiff  was  set 
forth  in  the  original  writ.  It  is  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  scope  as  to  lie  wherever  damages  are 
churned  to  -person  or  property,  for  which  no 
other  form  of  action  affords  a  remedy.  This, 
which  may  be  called  a  natural  species  of  action, 
in  contradistiDction  from  those  which  are  of  a 
more  technical  character,  is  retained  wherever 
the  practice  is  simplified,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  rules  governing  the  single  form  of  action 
allowed  by  the  codes  of  New  Tork  and  several 
other  states. 

CASE-HABDENING,  a  process  of  harden- 
tog  the  surface  of  small  iroa  articles,  by  con- 


verting this  portion  of  them  into  steel.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  placed  in  an  iron  case, 
together  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and 
subjected  to  the  process  of  cementation.  The 
carbon  absorbed  noes  not,  la  the  short  time  al- 
lowed for  the  operation,  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface.  From  2  to  8  hours  is  the  usual  time  that 
the  articles  are  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  they 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  burnt  bone-dust,  or 
other  carbonaceous  substance,  and  further  hard- 
ened by  quenching  them  in  oil  or  cold  water. 
Sometimes  they  are  left  to  cool  in  the  case,  and 
are  afterward  tempered.  Prussiate  of  potash 
has  in  various  ways  been  found  a  very  useful 
material  for  affording  its  carbon  to  iron  for  pro- 
ducing steel.  Being  a  combination  of  t  wo  atoms 
of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  with  one  of  pot- 
ash, it  offers  no  solid  residue  that  interferes 
witii  the  progress  of  the  chemical  change,  or 
impairs  the  quality  of  the  steel.  In  case-hard- 
ening, it  is  sprinkled  or  rubbed  upon  the  iron 
heated  to  dull  red,  and  this,  after  being  put  in 
the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  is  taken  out  and 
tempered  in  water.  The  process  is  a  con- 
yement  one  where  small  articles  are  to  be  ex- 
posed to  much  wear,  these  being  easily  made  of 
soft  iron,  and  then  externally  hardened.  It  is 
also  convenientiy  applied  to  give  a  good  surface 
to  small  articles  which  are  desired  to  receive 
the  high  polish  of  which  steel  is  susceptible. 

CASE  SHOT,  or  Caiostsb  Shot,  consists  of 
a  number  of  wroueht-iron  balls,  packed  in  a 
tin  canister  of  a  cylindrical  shape.  The  balls 
for  field  servi(9e  are  regularly  deposited  in  lay- 
ers, but  for  most  kinds  of  siege  and  naval  or^ 
nance  they  are  merely  thrown  into  the  case 
until  it  is  filled,  when  the  lid  is  soldered  on« 
Between  the  bottom  of  the  canister  and  the 
charge  a  wooden  bottom  is  inserted.  The  weights 
q£  the  balls  vary  with  the  different  kinds  of 
ordnance,  and  the  regulations  of  each  service. 
The  English  have,  for  their  heavy  naval  guns, 
balls  from  8  oz.  to  8  lbs. :  for  their  9-pound  field- 
gun,  1^  oz.  and  5  oz.  balls,  of  which  respectively 
126  and  41  make  up  a  canister  for  one  ^charge* 
The  Prussians  use  41  balls,  each  weighing 
^  of  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  round 
shot.  The  French  had  up  to  1854  nearly  the 
same  system ;  how  they  may  have  altered  it 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  howitzer  gun, 
we  are  unable  to  tell.  For  siege  and  garrison 
artillery,  the  balls  are  sometimes  arranged  round 
a  spindle  projecting  from  the  wooden  bottom, 
either  in  a  bag.  in  the  shape  of  a  grape  (whence 
the  name  grape  shot),  or  in  regular  layers 
with  round  wooden  or  iron  plates  between  each 
layer,  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  canvas 
bag. — ^The  most  recentiy  introduced  kind  is  the 
spherical  case  shot,  commonly  called  from  their 
inventor,  the  British  general  Shrapnell,  shrap- 
nell  shells.  They  consist  of  a  thin  cast-iron  shell 
(fh>m  -i-  to  i  inch  thickness  of  iron),  with  a  dia- 
phragm or  partition  in  the  middle.  The  lower 
compartment  is  destined  to  receive  a  bursting 
charge,  the  upper  one  contains  leaden  musket 
ballSi    A  fQ09  u  inserted  containing  a  carefully 
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pepared  compoeition,  the  aconracj  of  whose 
Darning  off  can  be  depended  upon.  A  compo- 
sition is  run  between  the  balls,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  shaking.  When  used  in  the  field^ 
the  fuse  is  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the 
distanoe  of  the  enemy,  and  inserted  into  the 
shell.  At  from  50  to  70  yards  from  the  enemy 
the  fuse  is  burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes 
the  shell,  scattering  the  bullets  toward  the  ene- 
my precisely  as  if  common  case  shot  had  been 
fired  on  the  spot  where  the  shell  exploded.  The 
precision  of  the  fuses  at  present  attained  in 
several  services  is  very  great,  and  thus  this  new 
projectile  enables  the  gunner  to  obtain  the  ex- 
act effect  of  grape  at  ranges  where  formerly 
round  shot  only  could  be  used.  The  com- 
mon case  is  most  destructive  up  to  200  yards, 
but  may  be  used  up  to  600  yards;  its  effect 
against  advancing  lines  of  in&ntry  or  cavalry 
at  dose  quarters  is  terrible ;  against  skirmishers 
it  is  of  little  use ;  against  columns  round  shot 
is  oftener  applicable.  The  spherical  case,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  most  effective  at  from  000 
to  1,400  yards,  and  with  a  proper  elevation  and 
a  long  fuse,  may  be  launched  at  still  greater 
ranges  with  probability  of  effect  From  its  ex- 
plosion near  the  enemy,  by  which  tiie  hailstorm 
of  bullets  is  kept  close  together,  it  may  success- 
fully be  used  against  troops  in  almost  any  but 
the  skirmishing  formation.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  spherical  case  shot,  it  was  adopted 
in  almost  all  Europe^an  services  as  soon  as  a 
proper  fuse  composition  was  invented  by  each, 
this  forming  the  only  difficulty;  and  of  the 
great  European  powers,  France  is  ti^e  oidy  one 
which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  this  particular. 
Further  experiments,  accidents,  or  bribes  will, 
however,  no  doubt  soon  place  this  power  in 
possession  of  the  secret 

CASEMATES  (Sp.  casa,  a  house,  and  fnata/r^ 
to  destroy),  in  fortification,  vaulted  chambers 
under  the  main  wall  of  a  bastion  witli  embra- 
sures for  guns.  Though  generally  conadered 
by  writers  as  only  protected  batteries,  they 
have  in  the  United  States  been  used  as  subter- 
ranean barracks  even  in  time  of  peace.  They 
must  be  bomb-proof,  and  distributed  along 
the  faces  and  fianks  of  the  bastion  to  serve  as 
chambers  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  bombard- 
ment, but  a  regard  for  the  heallli  of  troops  has 
prevented  all  armies  except  the  American  from 
using  them  as  barracks,  except  when  compelled 
by  t£e  exigencies  of  war. 

OASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  cwital  of  the 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  railway  line  from  Naples  to  Oapua, 
17  m.  K  E.  of  the  former,  and  6  m.  S.  K  of  the 
latter  city ;  pop.  about  25,000.  It  has  numer- 
ous churches,  a  convent,  a  military  school  and 
excellent  barracks,  and  is  noted  for  its  magnifi- 
cent royal  palace  and  aqueduct,  both  constructed 
by  Yanvitelli  for  Charles  ILL  The  palace  con- 
tains a  chapel,  and  a  large  theatre,  adorned  with 
columns  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Scorapis. 
The  gardens  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
distance  of  27  miles  by  means  of  a  fine  aqueduct. 
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The  principal  branch  of  industry  eonsiflts  in  the 
mannfSftoture  of  silks. — On  the  hills  behind  Ci- 
serta  is  Oasebta  Yboohi^,  a  fortified  town,  tb 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  seminary,  ooDtaiiiiDf 
a  splendid  cathedral  and  other  churches ;  it  W8 
once  a  place  of  great  importance,  but  has  bees 
eclipsed  since  the  foundation  of  Oflserta.  M 
towns  were  founded  by  the  Lombards. 

CASES.  CousTT  DB.    SeeLAsOAsn. 

CASEY,  a  central  co.  of  Ky.,  area  850  8q.i&.; 
pop.  in  1850, 6,556,  of  whom  684  were  slaTes.  h 
IS  traversed  by  Green  river  and  the  BoUiiigfink 
of  Salt  river.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken 
The  productions  in  1860  were  511,416  bash,  of 
com,  9,041  of  wheat,  81,797  of  oats,  74,600  k 
of  tobacco,  24,422  of  wool,  and  27,197  of  flu 
There  were  14  churches,  and  1,156  pupils  ^ 
tending  public  sdiools.  .  The  county  was  onp- 
ized  in  1806,  and  named  in  honor  of  OoL  vie 
Casey,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ej.  Gip- 
ital.  Liberty. 

CASHAN,  or  Kashait,  an  ancient  and  to- 
ishing  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ink- 
Ajeme,  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  about  90  a 
if.  of  I^ahan  on  the  route  to  Teheran;  Ifit 
84«  N.,  long.  51«  20'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.  B 
contains  a  royal  palace,  80  mosques,  12  batlia, 
and  numerous  bazaars.  Beautiful  silks,  shaw H 
cotton  cloths,  and  carpets  are  mami&ctored 
here;  copper  utensils  are  also  made  here,  fd 
the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  noted  k 
their  skill.    It  has  considerable  trade  in  fruits 

CASHEL  (anc.  Carnol,  the  ""habitataonin 
the  rock '' ),  a  city  and  parliamentary  borongb 
of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  with  a  station  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  nulwaj,  75  hl  & 
W.  of  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  4,798.  Part  of  it 
is  well  built,  but  it  has  a  poverty-stricken  ^ 
pearance,  is  destitute  of  manufactures,  andlitf 
been  on  the  decline  for  several  yean.  It  ^ 
tains  an  elegant  cathedral  and  parish  charcli,& 
nunnery,  chapels,  schools,  barracks,  a  bosptt4 
an  infinnary,  and  court-houses.  Its  most  inter- 
esting object  is  the  famous  "rook  of  Ca&i4 
whicn  rises  abmptiy  from  the  plain  oatddecf 
the  dty,  and  is  crowned  with  l£e  finest  colk^ 
tion  of  ruins  in  Irelwd.  These  consist  of* 
round  tower,  a  Gothic  cathedral  built  aboat  tbe 
12th  century,  a  monastery  and  a  castle  of  aboi^ 
the  same  date,  and  a  chapel  of  hewn  stona  ^th 
aroof  of  the  same  material,  built  in  the  SaxoQ 
and  Korman  styles  of  architecture^  and  stiii 
(diowing  marks  of  extraordinary  beautj.  ^^ 
remains,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
are  all  within  an  endoeed  area.  At  tbe  foot  (« 
the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  Here  abbey  and  of  * 
Dominican  priory.  Donald  O'Brien,  kiu^^' 
limerick,  and  his  nobles  took  the  oath  of  sl^ 
giance  to  Henry  n.  here  in  1172.  Casb<^  ttf 
the  andent  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  V^ 
ster,  and  ia  often  dignified  by  the  title  of  tw 
city  of  kings.'*  In  the  civU  wars  follojn^ 
the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  taken  by  I*™ 
Inchiquin,  and  afterward  by  Cromwell 
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K.  W.  part  of  HindoBtan,  tdmost  enioloeed  by 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  whioh  separate  it 
from  Thibet  on  the  N.  and  £.  firom  the  Brit- 
ish distriots  of  Bpiti  and  Lahoul  and  the 
Punjanb  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  Paqjanb  and 
Hazareh  ooontry  on  the  W.;  area  estimated 
at  26,000  sq.  m«  ^  pop.  at  750,000.  It  extends 
from  kt  82°  17'  to  Se""  N.,  and  from  long. 
73''  20^  to  79""  40'  E.,  and  indndes  the  fa- 
motid  vale  of  Oashmerei  the  provinoes  of 
Jamn,  Bolti  or  Iskardoh,  Ladash,  Ohamba, 
and  some  others. — ^The  vaJlej  of  Cashmere  is 
of  irregular  oval  form,  shnt  in  by  lofty  monn« 
tains,  the  summits  of  some  of  which  are  cov* 
ered  with  perpetnal  snow.  It  is  fi'om  5,500  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  allnvial  plain 
which  forms  its  bottom  is  70  m.  long,  40  m. 
wide,  and  abont  2,000  sq.  m.  in  superficial  ez« 
tent  The  area  of  the  whole  valley  is  4^500 
sq.  m.  It  is  entered  by  several  passes,  11  of 
which  are  practicable  for  horses.  The  highest 
of  these,  that  of  the  Pir  Paiijal,  has  an  elevation 
of  12,600  feet  The  principal  river  is  the 
Jhjlnm,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries 
from  the  mountains,  and  flows  through  the 
Baramnla  pass  into  the  Pui\jaub.  Several  small 
lakes  are  scattered  through  the  valley.  Thus 
abundantly  irrigated,  and  fertilized  by  the  rains 
which,  unlike  those  of  most  parts  of  India,  are 
light,  the  soil  attains  an  extraordinary  fertility, 
yielding  returns  of  from  80  to  60  fold  of  the 
principal  crops.  Bice,  the  common  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  the  staple ;  wheat^  barley,  buck- 
wheat)  maize,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated  to 
some  extent;  cotton  is  found  to  flourish;  escu- 
lent vegetables,  kitchen  herbs,  and  safifix>n  are 
abundant;  and  the  lakes  supply  the  poorer 
classes  with  a  nutritious  though  insipid  article 
of  food  in  the  wngJiara  or  water  nut,  the  seed 
of  the  trapa  hi^mosa^  which  is  ground  into 
ficnr^  roasted,  boiled,  or  eaten  raw.  About 
<M,000  tons  of  this  nut  are  annually  taken  from 
the  WoUur  lake.  Among  the  fruits  are  the 
apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  grape. 
Howere  of  rare  beauty,  particularly  the  r<»e, 
which  is  highly  cultivated,  load  the  air  with 
their  perfume.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  attain 
ft  vast  size,  and  towering  among  them  are  the 
mmalajan  cedar,  the  chunar,  the  poplar,  the 
Ijnft,  and  the  wild  chestnut.  The  willow,  maple^ 
rarch,  alder,  pine,  and  white  thorn  are  common. 
Every  village  has  its  grove  of  chunars  and  pop- 
^  planted  centuries  ago  by  order  of  the 
^ogni  emperors,  and  now  forming  one  of  the 
nchest  ornaments  of  the  valley.  The  most  val- 
nable  minerals  are  iron  and  limestone,  both  of 
which  are  abundant;  copper,  plumbago,  and 
lead  are  also  known  to  exist  The  climate  is 
jambriooa,  and  milder  than  in  many  parts  of 
l&dia,  bnt  the  stillness  of  the  midsummer  air 
pves  the  heat  an  ofl^ressiveness  scarcely  to  be 
JJPJcted  from  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
W\xi  86°  at  noon  in  the  shade),  and  the  win- 
^  IS  sometimes  severely  cold.  Snow  falls 
abundantly.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  speaking  a  Sanscrit  dialect,  with 
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a  large  adn^xture  of  Persian,  in  which  latter 
tongue  the  records  and  correspondence  of  the 
government  are  written.  There  are  2  prominent 
sects,  the  Soonnites,  and  the  followers  of  All ;  the 
former  being  the  more  numerous  and  regarded 
as  orthodox.  The  Oashmerians  are  pre3minent 
among  Indian  nations  by  their  physical  perfec- 
tions. The  men  are  tall,  robust,  well  formed,  imd 
industrious;  the  women  famous  for  ^eir  beauty 
and  fine  complexions.  They  are  a  gay  people,  fond 
of  pleasure,  literature,  and  poetry,  but  are  repre- 
sented by  many  travellers  as  peerless  in  cun- 
ning and  avarice,  and  notoriously  addicted  to 
lying.  They  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
population  of  the  valley  was  800,000,  wMch  has 
been  reduced  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  earth- 
quakes to  200,000.  In  1828  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed 1,200  persons;  2  months  later  the 
cholera  carried  off  100,000  in  40  days ;  and  in 
1888  famine  and  pestilence  comnutted  still  more 
frightful  ravages.  The  chief  towns  are  Serin- 
agur  or  Cashmere,  the  capital,  Islamabad,  Shu- 
peyon,  Pampur,  and  8opur.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  the  celebrated  Cashmere 
shawls,  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  paper,  lacquered 
ware,  and  attar  of  roses. — ^The  country. was 
conquered  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar  in 
1686,  by  the  Afghans  in  1752,  and  by  the  Sikhs 
in  1819.  It  was  included  in  the  territory  trans- 
ferred by  the  latter  to  the  British  under  the 
treaW  of  Lahore  in  1840,  and  was  immediate- 
ly sold  by  its  new  owners  to  its  present  holder, 
Gholab  Sing,  for  the  sum  of  £750,000. 

CASHMERE,  by  the  French  manufacturers 
called  Cachemire^  a  textile  fiftbric  made  of  tiie 
fine  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat.  This  animal  is 
characterized  by  long,  silky,  stra^ht,  white  hair, 
large  ears,  horns  not  spiraliy  tw&ed,  and  limbs 
slender  and  cleanly  fbrmed.  The  wool  had 
long  been  used  by  the  natives  of  Cashmere  in 
proHducing  the  elegant  shawls  with  which  the 
name  of  their  kingdom  was  associated,  before 
these  became  known  in  western  Europe.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  untU  the  campaign  of  the 
French  in  Egypt,  when  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  sent  one  to  Paris,  that  the  French 
public  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  won- 
derful delicacy  of  the  fabric,  the  softness  of  the 
material,  the  harmony  of  colors,  novelty  of  the 
work,  and  strangeness  of  the  design.  Its  arri- 
val is  said  to  have  created  an  immense  sensa- 
tion, and  measures  were  immediately  set  on 
foot  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  France. 
—•In  Cashmere  the  wool  is  received  from  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  and,  after  being  bleached,  is  spun 
and  dyed  of  various  colors.  The  weavers,  em- 
ployed by  the  merchants  at  the  rate  of  from  1 
to  4  pice  (nearly  8  to  12  cts.)  a  day,  receive  the 
yarns,  and  in  their  shops,  or  at  looms  in  their 
own  houses,  proceed  to  weave  them'  after  the 
patterns  oraered.  Each  loom  is  estimated  to 
make  an  average  yearly  production  of  5  shawls; 
but  a  single  one  of  the  finest  diawls  sometimes 
occupies  the  work  of  a  whole  shop,  keeping  2 
to  4  persons  constantly  engaged  about  it  for  an 
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entire  year.    The  total  number  of  looms  in 
Cashmere,  it  is  believed,  is  abont  16,000.    The 
shawls  they-  produce  are  the  great  article  of 
export  of  the  country.    They  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Asia,  and  in  India  they  were 
first  made  known  to  the  English.    The  process 
of  weaving  the  shawls  with  variegated  figures 
is  conducted  without  the  shuttle,  each  colored 
yam  of  the  woof  being  worked  upon  the  warp 
with  its  separate  wooden  needle;  and,  as  the 
work  goes  on  exceedingly  slowly,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  divide  it  among  several  looms,  and  then 
join  the  pieces  together.     This  is  so  skilfully 
done  that  the  seams  are  not  detected.    As  the 
pattern  is  worked,  the  right  aide  is  the  under 
one  upon  the  frame,  and  is  not  seen  by  those 
who  -work  it  upon  the  upper  or  rough  side. 
The  shawls  are  made  angle  and  in  pairs,  either 
square  or  long.    The  former  measure  from  68 
to  72  inches  on  a  side,  the  latter  126  inches  by 
64.    To  work  a  single  long  shawl  without  a 
seam,  and  of  the  finest  thread  in  the  warp  as 
well  as  the  woof,  in  the  most  elaborate  pattern 
and  exquisite  colors,  would  require  the  labor  of 
about  8  years;  and  as  in  this  time  the  colors 
are  likely  to  change,  and  the  fabric  to  receive 
iiynry  from  worms  or  otherwise,  such  shawls 
are  rarely  attempted.   The  fine  shawls  are  more 
usually  made  upon  12  different  looms  for  a  pair, 
and  when  completed,  st  the  expiration  of  6  or 
7  months,  are  worth  in  Oashmere  from  1,200  to 
^,000  rupees,  or  from  about  $500  to  $800.    The 
most  expensive  shawls  eold  in  London  or  Paris 
are  stated  to  have  brought  abont  $2,000. — In 
the  year  1819,  M.  Jaubwt,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government  and  at  the  expense 
of  M.  Ternaux,  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of 
the  goats  to  France.    These  were  a  cross  be- 
tween the  original  Thibet  and  a  Tartar  variety, 
and  were  of  a  comparatively  hardy  constitution. 
They  were  placed  by  M.  Ternaux  at  his  villa  of 
Saint  Ouen,  near  Paris,  where  they  gradually 
increased  in  numbers,  so  that  4  were  afterward 
obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Essex  in  England; 
and  from  these  in  1888  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  60.   The  down  they  furnidied  proved^ 
however,  to  be  too  little  in  quantity  to  be  of 
value ;  but  by  crossing  the  breed  witii  the  An- 
gora goat,  the  downy  product  was  largely  in- 
creased, and  it  proved,  moreover,  to  be  of  a  long, 
siljcy  quality,  admirably  adapted  for  shawls. 
With  the  wool  obtained  from  these  goats  and 
that  imported  from  Thibet  through  Kasan,  capi- 
tal of  a  Russian  province  on  the  Volga,  tne 
French  maintain  the  extensive  manu&cturea 
they  have  established  of  shawls  made  princi* 
pally  of  this  material    To  imitate  the  genuine 
cashmere  successfully  greatly  taxed  the  skill  of 
their  manufacturers;    and  though   in  Paris 
shawls  have  been  produced  like  those  imported, 
it  is  found  more  profiteble  to  limit  the  manufac- 
ture to  somewhat   similar   but  more   easily 
woven  fabrics.    The  real  cashmere  is  made  by 
a  very  complicated  process,  which  requires  not 
only  as  many  yarns  in  the  wefb  as  there  are 
oolors  in  the  pattom,  but  also  as  many  little 


shuttles  or  pirns  Qike  those  naed  inenibroida;]! 
filled  with  these  yams,as  there  are  to  be  cotes 
repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  piece.    Bjik 
skdful  use  of  these  the  figures,  however  coo- 
plicated  with  variety  of  colors,  are  repesired 
grecisely  alike  on  both  sides.    This  ^e  Fresch 
ave  also  done  in  their  imitations  of  realcs&b- 
mere.    But  the  principal  articles  of  this  son 
they  manufacture  are  the  so-called  French  cash- 
mere shawls,  in  which  the  2  ddes  are  not  alike; 
but  on  one  side  they  have  the  exact  api 
of  the  cashmere.    They  are  made  in  j 
the  use  of  the  draw-loom,  or,  which  is 
of  the  jacquard,  with    as  many  shuttles  as 
colors  in  the  design.    These  are  thrown  acns 
the  warp  as   required ;   but   being  moet  d 
them  brought  into  play  only  at  interYaIs,tk 
threads  remain  floating  loose  on  the  back,  sd 
are  at  last  trimmed  o£    Their  felting  prope^tr 
prevents  their  coming  out,  but  the  ends  con- 
tinue visible  on  the  wrong  side.    The  proocs 
saves  labor,  but  wastes  material;  the  waste  is, 
however,  worked  up  in  other  fid)ri<^   Id  \k 
Paris-made  articles  the  warp  and  weft  are  both 
of  pure  cashmere  down.    The  shawls  are  most- 
ly square,  of  from  71  to  76f  inches  on  a  side, 
and  of  the  value  of  220  to  500  francs.   Tbej 
have  seldom  le^  than  8   colors,   commoii^ 
10  or  11,  and  sometimes  14  and  15.    Theloi^ 
shawls  in  pure  cashmere  ought  to  measure  Inm 
59  to  63  inches  in  breadth,  and  from  U]i  to 
149i  indies  in  length.    Their  price  is  from  300 
to  700  francs.    But  there  are  also  2  varieties 
made  at  Paris,  which  differ  somewhat  frcnn  the 
above.    One,  called  the  Hindoo  cashmere,  hu 
the  warp  in  silk,  and  the  rest  is  pure  cashmerd 
down.    One  or  two  colors  less  are  employed 
which  reduces  the  price  to  180,  and  from  this 
to  120  francs.    The  other  is  called  &e  Hindoo 
wool  shawl.    In  this  the  warp  is  also  silk,  ai»i 
the  rest  is  of  wool  more  or  less  fine  in  qnality. 
This  article  is  much  more  largely  required  thas 
the  others.    The  value  of  its  annnal  productka 
is  reckoned  to  be  from  12  to  15  millicoisoi 
francs.    Lyons  leaves  to  Paris  the  znanufaccsre 
of  the  pure  cashmere  goods,  but  saccesstiiij 
Gompetcfi  in  the  production  of  the  pure  wool 
Hindoo  article.    The  wool  employed  rirslsia 
softness  and  fineness  that  of  the  Oashmere  go^ 
But  the  most  important  of  the  fabrics  of  Ljoss 
is  the  so-called  Thibet  shawl,  made  of  a  misters 
of  wool  and  floss  silk.    In  the  mannfacture  oi 
these  and  other  varieties  of  shawls  it  is  estimsc- 
ed  that  there  are  in  Lyons  4,000  looms,  each 
of  which  when  in  operation  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  8  persons.  Kismes  and  Kheims  have  also 
each  a  factory  which  produce  similar  articles  at 
great  economy  and  at  lower  prices  than  thc6e  o( 
Lyons  and  Paris.    This  important  branch  of 
industry  is  altogether,  the  direct  result  of  iLe 
efforts  made  to  imitate  #ie  Cashznere  shawls, 
first  known  in  Paris  during  the  present  centurr. 
—Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  S.  C^  vrhHe 
employed,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  Turkish 
government^  in  experimentmg  on  the  growih 
of  cotton  in  the  Ottoman  empire^  sacoeeded  in 
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eecnring  11  pore  breed  Thibet  goftta,  wbieh  he 
brought  to  his  native  state,  from  whence  the 
goat  has  been  introdaoed  into  Tennessee,  where 
it  is  said  to  tiiriye.  In  1857  the  wool  raised  in 
Tennessee  bronght  $8  60  per  lb.,  the  purchasers 
in  New  York  proposing  to  send  it  to  Scotland, 
to  have  it  manafactnred  there  into  shawls. 

CASBNA^  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  Iving 
between  Haussa  and  Borneo,  and  separated  from 
Meli  by  the  Niger.  .  Its  capital  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  IbL  18^  lO'  N.,  and 
long.  6  °  50'  £•  Oashna  is  a  mountainous  but  very 
fertile  district,  and  produces  abundantly  barley, 
millet,  senna,  and  the  grape.  It  maintains  a 
commerce  with  north  Africa,  by  a  caravan 
which,  starting  from  Fezzan,  and  passing  Assu- 
da,  G^att  and  Agadez,  reaches  in  60  days  the 
capital  of  Oashna,  and  in  5  days  more  the  river 
Niger,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the  S.  even  as  far 
as  the  gold  coast  Its  principal  exports  are 
gold-dust,  cotton,  sUves,  and  dyed  goat-skins ; 
it  imports  woollen,  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  toys. 

OASBCIR,  or  Xazimiebz,  the  name  of  seve* 
nd  monarohs  of  Poland.  L  The  son  of  Mie- 
czyslaw  II.,  and  of  Biza,  a  German  princess 
(1040—1058).  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  ruled  the  country  as  regent;  but  the 
favors  she  bestowed  upon  her  own  countrymen, 
and  their  ill  conduct,  caused  an  outbreak  of  na- 
tional hatred,  before  which  Blza  fled  to  Ger- 
many. Oasimir  followed  her.  Poland,  left 
without  a  ruler,  became  a  scene  of  the  wildest 
anarchy  and  lawlessness;  the  lately  established 
Christian  church  had  also  to  suffer  greatly  from 
pagan  persecutions.  Profiting  by  this  state  of 
stairs,  the  Bohemians  made  an  incursion  into 
Poland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Gnesen.  whence 
the^  carried  away  the  body  of  Bt.  Adalbert, 
(Sty  Wojoiech),  or,  according  to  the  relation 
of  tbe  priests  of  the  place,  the  cunningly  sub- 
siittitod  body  of  another  man.  Oasimir  was 
now"  recalled  by  his  countrymen  from  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  living  in  quiet  retirement 
occupied  with  exercises  of  religious  piety, 
whioh  gained  him  the  surname  of  ^*  the  monk.'' 
$lig£i.tly  assisted  by  Henry  IIL  of  Germany,  he 
regained  his  authority,  and  restored  Christi- 
anity^  and  a  regular  administration  of  justice, 
conquered  Masovia,  gained  Breslau  and  other 
plac&^  from  the  Bohemians,  and  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  Bestorer  of  Poland.  His 
wife  *^as  Dobrogniewa,  sister  of  laroslar,  the 
(Tanil-prince  of  Ziev ;  his  successor  Boleslaw 
U.  the  Bold,  his  eldest  son.  H.  The  Just,  bom 
1138,  died  1194  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
i  sons  of  Boleslaw  HI.,  or  Crooked  Mouth, 
among  -whom  this  monarch  divided  Poland,  and 
reigned  over  the  reunited  country  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Mieczyahiw  III.  the  Old  aiTT).  He 
is  greatly  renowned  for  his  personal  virtues,  as 
well  as  for  the  introduction  of  laws  defending 
CiQ  peasants  against  the  nobles  and  officers  of 
the  court.  Under  him  the  Polish  senate  was 
first  organized,  consisting  of  bishons,  palatines, 
and  castellans.  He  made  successrol  eneditions 
to  Yolhynia,  Halicz,  and  lithuaiiia.    m.  Tbb 


Gbbat,  bom  1809,  died  1870.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Wladyslaw  Lokietek  (the 
Short),  who  had  restored  the  union  and  the 
power  of  the  long  distracted  kingdom.  While 
still  a  prince,  Oasimir  dispkyed  his  talents  as 
governor  of  Great  Poland,  as  well  as  his  bravery 
in  the  wars  of  Ms  father  against  the  order  of 
Teutonic  knights,  but  also  exhibited  habits  of 
great  dissoluteness.  In  1883  his  father  be- 
queathed him  his  throne,  with  the  advice  not 
to  enter  into  any  treaSby  with  the  Teutonic 
knights ;  but  the  inclinations  of  the  young  king 
were  for  peace,  and  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  knights  ceded  the  districts  of  Ku* 
Jav  and  Dobrzyn,  but  gained  Pomerania.  To 
secure  peace  from  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  he 
sacrificed  to  them  the  rich  and  valuable  prov- 
ince of  Silesia  for  the  resignation  of  their 
claims  and  pretensions  on  Poland.  Dissatisfied 
with  his  acts,  the  warlike  nation  sought  redress 
for  their  grievances  from  the  Tentonic  knights 
at  the  oourt  of  Bome.  The  pope  gave  a  favor- 
able decision,  commanding  the  knights  to  re- 
store all  the  Polish  districts,  and  to  rebuild  the 
destroyed  churches ;  but  the  knights,  trusting  in 
their  swords  and  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 
scorned  the  bull,  and  maintained  their  conquest. 
In  the  meanwhile  Oasimir  had  strengthened 
his  reign  by  salutary  and  peaceful  reforms,  as 
well  as  by  the  erection  of  numerous  castles 
and  fortifications.  The  adoption  of  his  neph- 
ew, Lewis,  son  of  Oharles  Bobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  nation 
at  Oracow  (1889X  secured  the  alliance  with 
Hungary.  In  1840  the  death  of  Bol^law  of 
Masovia  and  Halicz,  who  died  without  prog- 
eny, offered  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Bed  Bussia,  which  was  easily  execut- 
ed in  two  sncce^nl  campaigns.  A  consequence  of 
these  was  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars  (1841),  at  the 
summons  of  certain  Bussian  princes,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wronged.  Oasimir  fortified 
and  defended  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  by  the 
speedy  retreat  of  the  invaders,  Poland  happily 
escaped  total  destruction*  In  1844  some  diffi- 
culties, caused  by  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  brought 
about  a  ^ort  war  with  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  begun  by  the  conquest  of  Silesia, 
and  ended  with  the  acquisition  only  of  Frau- 
stadt  Subsequentiy  parts  of  Lithuania,  Maso- 
via, and  Yolhynia  were  added  to  Poland.  But 
greater  and  more  glorious  were  the  successes 
achieved  by  Oasimir  in  time  of  peace.  The 
diet  of  WisUca  (184T)  sanctioned  a  double  code 
of  laws  for  Great  and  littie  Poland,  digested  by 
the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  based  in  part  on 
the  ancient  statutes  of  the  nation,  and  in  part 
on  the  German,  or  the  so-called  Magdeburgian 
institutions,  according  to  which  the  commercial 
cities  were  governed.  The  rights  of  both  nobles 
and  peasants  were  determinea  and  secured,  and 
so  great  was  the  zeal  of  Oasimir  in  defence  of  the 
latter  against  the  former,  that  he  was  called 
the  king  of  the  peasants  {hr6l  hmiotk&w).  No 
less  great  was  his  ardor  and  activity  in  promot- 
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ing  indastiy,  oommeroe,  arts,  and  flciences  (par- 
ti^ariy  proyed  bj  the  foundation  of  the  nni- 
yereity  of  Craoow),  and  in  adorning  and  strength- 
ening  the  country  with  buildings  for  public  use 
and  defence ;  and  thus  he  deserved  the  remark 
of  an  ancient  historian,  that  he  inherited  Poland 
of  wood  and  left  it  or  stone.  •Agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  general  wealth  gradually  increased 
under  Oasimir;  and  the  riches,  pomp,  and  liber- 
ality of  the  state  were  displayed  in  an  astonishing 
way  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
daughter with  Charles  lY.,  emperor  of  €(ermany, 
which  was  celebrated  for  20  days  at  Cracow,  in 
the  presence  of  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  Peter 
king  of  Cyprus,  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and 
a  great  number  of  dukes  and  other  distinguished 
guests.  But  his  reign  had  also  its  shades: 
unhappy  marriages;  love  affairs  condemned 
by  the  people  and  the  church ;  an  excommuni- 
cation by  the  archbishop  of  (>acow;  a  deadly 
rerenge  taken  on  its  innocent  announcer ;  the 
subsequent  humiliation  of  the  king  by  the  pope; 
and  a  great  defeat  by  the  Wallaohians.  A 
fall  from  a  horse  ended  the  life  of  the  most 
popular  monarch  of  Poland. — ^Among  tlie  ob- 
jects of  the  love  of  Casimir  was  the  Jewess  Es- 
ther, the  heroine  of  so  many  romances,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  hu- 
mane protection  which  he  and  hb  laws  bestow- 
ed on  nor  people  in  Poland,  in  the  time  of  most 
barbarous  persecutions  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
rV.  Born  1427,  died  at  Grodno  1492,  was  the 
son  of  Wladyslaw  Jagiello,  and  brother  and 
successor  of  Wladyslaw  III.,  called  Wamenczyk, 
from  his  defeat  and  death  at  Yama  in  1444. 
Casimir  was  at  that  time  grand  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  accepted,  but  hesitatingly,  the  call  to 
the  throne  of  Poland.  His  long  reign  is  re- 
markable for  several  diets  held  at  Lublin, 
Piotrkow,  etc ;  for  asuccessM  warof  14  years 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  terminated  in  1466 
by  the  peace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland 
the  western  part  of  Prussia  and  the  suzerainty 
of  the  eastern,  and  for  the  subsequent  long 
period  of  general  prosperity,  luxury,  and  relax- 
ation of  the  national  spirit.  The  introduction 
of  the  Latin  language  into  tiie  schools  and  pub- 
lic life  of  Poland  dates  particularly  from  this 
reign.  Cf  the  6  sons  of  Casimir,  one  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  three,  John 
Albert,  Alexander,  and  Biglsmund,  succeeded 
each  other  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  one  became  a 
cardinal  and  one  a  saint,  Y.  See  John  Casimih. 
CASINO,  or  MoNTB  Casino,  a  celebrated 
Benedictine  abbey,  established  by  St.  Benedict 
in  529,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  rising 
over  the  town  of  San  Gennano,  the  ancient  Casi- 
num,  in  former  times  the  seat  of  a  famous 
castle,  and  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  The  beauty 
of  the  spot  attracted  many  visitors,  and  the  med- 
ical skill  of  the  friars  many  invalids  to  the 
abbey,  while  at  the  same  time  pilgrims  re- 
sorted there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the 
Benedictines  were  deemed  to  possess  miraculous 


balms  derived  from  Mount  Zloo.  In  oor  tines 
the  abbey  presents  many  intdkctnal  sttnctioK 
as  its  inmates  have  established  a  ^pn»  aad  pQi> 
lished  a  variety  of  valuable  works.  The  libi^ 
rian,  Luigi  Tosti,  published  in  1841  tb; 
Ar^Mo  Canneae^  and  in  1841**48  Stmaitk 
Badia  di  Monte  Ooiino. 

CASPIAN  SEA  (caUed  by  Ihe  RiwiaDsSe! 
of  Astrakhan,  ano.  Mare  Ctupwm  or  Eft^i- 
nwn  ;  Gr.  Kacnria  AiXaircra),  an  inland  sea,  \mt 
between  Europe  and  A^  lat  86®  65'  to47'3(^ 
N.,  long.  46<>  48'  to  W  25'  E.  Greatest  \ath 
from  N.  to  S.,  Y60  m.;  grmtest  bteidt]i,3;0 
m.;  average  breadth  about  200  m.  Area,140.- 
000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  £.,  N.  aod  N.  V. 
by  Russia,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Persia,  and  Ilj 
Toorkistan.  It  has  few  bays,  the  largest  kiee, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  Emba  bay,  Mert?oi  ^X 
Earasoo  inlet,  Manghishlak  gulf,  bay  ai  Aki- 
ander,  Kenderlinsk  gulf,  Koolee  Deris  bay,  acd 
Balkhan  bay ;  on  the  European  side,  Cci 
Agatch  and  Eooma  gulfs,  and  several  m&a 
indentations.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  tbe 
sea  is  Astrabad  bay,  aiid  from  this  poiot  to 
Emba  bay  at  the  north-eastern  end,  tbe  eastera 
shore  extends  nearly  in  a  strai^t  line.  Tbe 
Emba  river,  which  enters  the  bay  of  its  oini 
name  by  several  mouths,  and  the  Anrak,  are  si- 
most  the  only  considerable  rivers  which  it  if* 
celves  on  this  side,  though  the  Oxns,  or  Aidoo, 
which  now  enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  is  supposed  to 
have  once  flowed  into  it.  On  the  N.  and  W.  ib 
basin  is  far  more  extensive.  The  Ural,  tbe 
Volga,  the  Terek,  and  the  Koor  here  ponrth^ 
waters  into  it,  and  most  of  them  are  coDstanth 
bringing  accumulaticms  of  sand,  which,  in  sooe 
instances,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  fore 
little  islands,  projecting  several  miles  from  tbe 
coast.  The  shores  are  thus  rendered  difficult  of 
access,  and  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
parts  the  depth  of  water  for  2  or  8  m.  fi«n 
land  is  only  a  few  feet  All  this  part  of  the 
const,  as  far  S.  W.  as  the  Soolak,  is  of  aHizTiBl 
formation ;  thence  S.  to  the  peniusola  of  Apebe- 
ron  it  is  of  tertiary  formation,  broken  bj  occa- 
sional carboniferous  strata ;  and  from  Apsbertt 
around  the  S.  extremity  of  the  sea,  the  ahoitt 
are  low  and  sandy,  with  lofty  hills  rising  in  tbe 
background.  On  the  E.  and  S.  E.  is  found  a  en- 
taceous  subsoil,  covered  with  moving  sands; 
the  surface,  with  tiie  exception  of  Ci^  KaragsA 
being  flat  In  fact,  the  coast  general] j  is  ^ 
low,  that  most  parts  are  overflowed  when  the 
wind  sets  in  strongly  from  the  opposite  qnsit^^ 
Kaphtha,  or  petroleum,  is  frequently  fi*^* 
particularly  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  »cd 
the  island  of  Naphthalia,  in  the  bay  of  BalU^^ 
The  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the  oceaft 
owing  to  the  immense  volume  of  freeh  ^^ 
poured  into  the  sea  by  the  Volga  and  other  Ifflj? 
rivers.  They  are  very  deep  in  8<»ne  places,  ^f 
remarkably  shallow  near  the  coasts  ^^?. 
the  southern  part  There  are  no  tides,  and  tw 
sea  has  no  outlet,  the  superfluous  waters  ^n 
carried  off  wholly  by  evaporation.  '^^^^^ 
dinary  changes  in  its  level  have  beeafiO<^ 
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but  never  explained;  aocording  to  native  ac^ 
ooaniB,  the  snrfiAce  rises  and  falls  severid  feet  in 
periods  of  about  80  years.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  ocean,  and.in  1812  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  ascertain 
the  difference  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  bap 
rometrical  measnrements  across  the  Caucasian 
isthmus  to  the  Black  sea.  Measurements  were 
made  in  2  places,  one  of  which  made  the  Caspian 
MS  feet  lower  than  the  Black  sea,  and  the 
other  801  feet  lower.  A  survey  made  by  the 
Russian  government  in  1886-7  proved  the  dif- 
ference of  level  to  be  84  feet  Sturgeon, 
sterlets,  belugas,  sahnon,  and  seals  are  taken  in 
this  sea  in  great  numbers,  giving  employment  to 
many  thousand  persons.  Nearly  100,000  seals, 
800,000  lbs.  of  roes,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  isinglass, 
the  produce  of  700,000  sturgeons,  are  taken 
ewery  year. — ^We  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Caspian.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18tli  century  much  of  the  trade  of 
W.  Europe  with  India  passed  over  it,  Astrakhan 
being  then,  as  now,  its  chief  port.  On  the* 
seizure  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  com- 
merce was  forced  into  other  channds.  In  1560 
an  English  company  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  render  it  a  diannel  of  commerce  with  Per- 
sia and  Turkestan.  Peter  the  Great  had  its 
coasta  explored  by  Dutch  navigators,  partly 
with  the  view  of  founding  stations  for  the 
Indian  trade  on  the  Persian  seaboard,  but  his 
project  was  not  carried  out.  No  Bussian  con- 
quest was  made  on  the  Caspian  sea  until  the  time 
of  Catharine  II.,  and  it  was  not  until  still  more 
recent  periods  that  Bussia  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fall  control  over  its  trade.  The  following  table 
presents  the  shipping  movements  in  its  waters 
during  5  years  from  1851  to  1855  inclusive: 

1851 297  805 

18S8 97S  <M 

1858 1«  SM 

1854 181  811 

1865 809  SOB 

ToUl 1,151    ....  VTO 

or  an  average  in  5  years  of  230  entrances,  and 
855  clearances  of  foreign  vessels,  beside  the 
many  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastin^^  trade. 
The  largest  class  of  vessels  by  which  the 
Caspian  sea  is  navigated,  of  which  there  are 
about  100  sail,  carry  rarely  less  than  90  or 
more  than  150  tons,  are  called  sehuyU  by 
the  Russians,  and  are  ouilt  of  Uie  timber  of  the 
boats  that  bring  breadstufb  down  the  Volga  to 
Astrakhan.  Another  class  of  vessels  of  superior 
sailing  qualities,  of  which  there  are  about  50, 
carry  m>m  70  to  140  tons,  and  are  callea 
raechive$.  Beside  these  2  classes  of  vessels, 
there  are  a  sreat  number  of  small  craft,  and  a 
new  charter  for  a  Caspian  steamboat  navigation 
company  was  granted  by  the  Bussian  gov- 
ernment in  Apru,  1858.  The  principal  ports  are 
Astrakhan  and  Bakoo.  The  Bussian  fleet  in  the 
Caspian  sea  consists  of  4  brigs,  2  steamers,  and 
7  other  vessels;  total,  18  vessels. — ^Dureau- 
DelamaUe's   Geogruphie  phynqu^  d^   la  mer 


noire^  Eichwald^s  JUise  auf  dem  Kavpiscken 
Meere  und  in  den  Kau1cMu»^  Hommaire  de 
Hell's  Le»  steppes  de  la  mer  Caspienne,  and  the 
Beaehreibung^  published  by  Sawitsch  and  Sabler, 
giving  their  survey  of  the  respective  elevations 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  (St.  Petersburg 
and  Leipsic,  1849,  in  German),  contain  valua- 
ble information  on  the  Caspian  sea. 

CASOBIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  pop.  7,924, 
the  birth-place  of  Pietro  Martino,  the  painter. 
It  has  4  churches,  and  produces  quantities  of 
silk. 

CASPABI,  Karl  Paul,  a  German  commen- 
tator on  the  Old  Testament,  born  Feb.  14, 1814. 
at  Dessau.  After  studying  at  Leipsic  ana 
Berlin,  and  graduating  in  1844  as  licentiate  in 
theology  at  Kdnigsberg,  he  became,  in  1847, 
teacher  at  the  university  of  Christiania.  In  con* 
junction  with  Delitzsch  he  is  publishing  "  An  ^ 
Exegetical  Hand-book  of  the  Prophets  of  the  ' 
Old  Testament,^'  and  ^  Biblical,  Theological,  and 
Apologetic-Critical  Studies."  To  the  former 
work  Caspari  contributed  in  1848  the  ^^  Expo- 
sitions of  the  Prophet  Obadiah,"  and  to  the 
latter  work  in  1848,  '^  Contributions  toward  an 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  Times  of  Isaiah."  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  *' Syrio-Ephraimitic 
War  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,"  and  in  1851  on 
^*  Micah  and  his  Book."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  revision  of  the  Norwegian  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  He  has  published  an  edi- 
tion, with  a  traoslation,  commentary,  and 
glossary,  of  the  Enchiridvm  Studiosi  of  Bo- 
ha-eddin  ;  also  a  Orammatiea  Arabiea. 

CASQUE,  the  head-piece  or  helmet  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  is,  perhaps, 
referable  to  the  Latin  cassis,  tne  term  for  that 
species  of  helmet  the  basis  of  which  was  metaL 
as  opposed  to  galea^  the  original  signification  of 
which  is  a  leathern  skull  cap;  although  the 
words,  at  a  later  date,  were  confounded  and 
used  indiscriminately  to  signify  the  armor  fat 
the  head,  of  whatever  form  or  material  The 
casques  of  the  ancients  were  of  many  forms, 
from  the  simple  bowl-shaped  skull  cap,  without 
either  peak  to  shade  the  face  or  guard  for  the 
neck  behind,  to  the  elaborate  crested  helmet, 
with  cheek-pieces,  neck-plate,  and  viaor  cover- 
ing the  face  of  the  wearer.  The  latter  append- 
age was  not  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  raised 
or  depressed  at  pleasure,  but  was  a  solid  por- 
tion of  the  helmet,  and  was  made  to  cover  or 
expose  the  features,  by  thrusting  the  whole  hel- 
met backward  or  drawing  it  forward.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  crown  of  the  helmet  fitted 
closely  on  the  skull,  and  the  fore  part,  which 
protected  the  whole  face,  having  perforations 
to  correspond  with  the  eyes  and  a  long  perpen- 
dicular slit  extending  downward  from  these,  on 
either  side  of  the  nasal,  or  plate  for  the  defence 
of  the  nose,  was  drawn  down  to  the  chin  of  the 
wearer,  giving  complete  protection,  and  con- 
cealing the  countenance  so  absolutely  that  the 
wearer  could  not  be  recognixed.    In  the  former 
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case,  the  crown  waa  thrnst  back  so  far  that  it 
projected  from  the  base  of  the  sknll  behind, 
with  the  crest  standing  ont  horizontalij  back- 
ward, and  the  visor,  or  face-piece,  resting  flatly 
on  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  the  features  en- 
tirely exposed.  The  shape  of  this  helmet  and 
the  mode  of  wearing  it  are,  perhaps,  best  ex- 
plained by  saying  that,  in  form,  it  exactly  re- 
sembled a  lady^s  cottage  bonnet ;  that  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  wearing  it  was  the  present  fash- 
ion of  putting  it  quite  back  off  the  nead ;  while 
the  mode  of  guarding  the  face  was  what  it  would 
be,  if  the  real  crown  of  the  bonnet  sat  flatly  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  fore  part  were 
pulled  down  perpendicularly  over  the  nose.  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  helmets  were 
ever  worn  actually  in  battle,  at  least  not 
in  the  second  position ;  although  some  persons 
have  supposed  that  the  helmet  of  Aidoneus, 
whichMinerva  wore  when  she  mingled  in  com- 
bat with  mortals  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  which 
had  the  property  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisi- 
ble, was  of  this  fashion.  They  were,  however, 
certainly  worn  by  the  gladiators  in  the  later 
ages  of  Rome;  and  specimens  were  found  at 
Pompeii,  something  resembling  the  rudest  form 
of  the  visored  helmet  of  the  1st  and  2d  cru- 
sades. The  ancient  casques  were  ordinarily 
made  of  bronze,  often  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, with  elaborate  sculptures  and  designs  in 
high  relief,  especially  on  the  crown  or  nead- 
piece,  the  cheek-pieces,  huceulm^  and  the  cones, 
or  ridges,  which  supported  the  crest  of  waving 
horsehair.  This  was  often  dyed  crimson,  but 
sometimes  left  white  or  black.  The  cones  were 
sometimes  8  or  4  in  number,  and  fashioned  into 
the  likeness  of  sphinxes,  dragons,  or  lions.  A 
helmet  of  Minerva,  on  a  fine  antique  gem,  shows 
4  parallel  crests,  each  supported  by  a  prancing 
centaur.  According  to  Homer,  casques  were 
often  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least 
overlaid  with  them.  8teel  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  for  the  fabric  of  ancient  ar- 
mor, or,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
even  for  that  of  offensive  weapons.  The  sword- 
blades  and  spear-heads  of  Homer  are  all  of 
brass,  ;^jcor,  whatever  mixture  that  word  rep- 
resentea,  probably  copper  hardened  with  tin ; 
and  it  is  not  until  iBschylus  wrote  that  we  find 
steel,  xakxr^^  and  iron,  cribijpov,  used  as  synony- 
mous ror  the  sword.  The  word  casque  is  used 
poetically  in  reference  to  all  helmets,  even  to 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  whole  covering  of  the  head  taken  together 
without  reference  to  parts,  as  the  cerveilliere, 
avantaUle,  beaver,  and  other  appendages.  The 
casque  of  the  Roman  legionary  soldier  was  of 
bronze,  open,  not  protecting  the  face ;  but  it 
had  a  peak  to  cover  the  brow,  another  to  guard 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  cheek-pieces  hinged  on  to 
the  casque  and  connected  by  a  clasp  under  the 
chin,  and  either  a  crest  or  a  plume  of  8  tall 
erect,  black  and  scarlet  feathers.  This  was  the 
feshion,  as  described  by  Polybius,  and  in  vogue 
during  the  Punic  wars. 
OASS,  the  name  of  coxmties  in  several  of  the 


United  States.    I.  AK.W.  oo.ofGa.,arttm 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  18,664,  of  whom  8,400  are  bUvh 
It  is  drained  by  the  Etowah  river,  and  is  remark- 
ably rich  in  minerals.    Qold,  copper,  lead,  m, 
titanium,  plumbago,  marble,  and  lunestooe  are 
found  in  several  places.    The  Bnrfaoeismvl 
diversified,  and  occupied  in  part  by  forests  c^ 
hickory,  pine,  elm,  and  other  trees,  fliei; 
oatsL  corn,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  the  prmdpsl 
proanctions  of  the  soil.  Near  the  Etowah  m 
is  an  artificial  mound  75  feet  high  aud  l,'114ittt 
in  circuit  at  the  base.    It  has  been  opened  aad 
found  to  contain  some  articles  of  very  andeti 
earthenware.    The  county  was  named  in  hm 
of  Gen.  Lewis  Oaas.  Oapital,  Oassville.  Valflec^ 
real  estate  in  1856,  $2,584,010.    H.  A  K.Lea 
of  Texas,  bordering  on  Louisiana  and  Arka&si?, 
bounded  K  by  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  river,  S.bT 
Big  Cypress  buy  andSodalake;  areal,224sq.iiL; 
pop.  in  1856,  8,662,  of  whom  8,661  weresla^ 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  parlilj  occupk^! 
by  uncultivated  swamps.  The  uplands  aw  fe- 
tUe,  and  beside  furnishing  pasturage  for  m 
bers  of  horses  and  cattle,  prodaoed  in  ISSd 
1,678  bales  of  cotton,  167,260  bushels  of  cars, 
45,462  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  66,122  ponndscf 
butter.  The  public  schools  numbered^OOpnpiLN 
The  forests  furnish  abundance  of  hard  rood, 
and  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  county  are  valnatk 
mines  of  iron.  Oapital,  Jefi^erson.   HI.  AS.!. 
CO.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Indiana,  area  628  ^. 
m. ;  pop.  10,907.    It  has  a  level  sarfeoe,  pl^ 
antly  diversified  by  a  number  (rf  small  latcs, 
and  occupied  by  prairie,  oak-openings,  andte 
forests.    Iron  and  limestone  aretheprinci?^ 
minerals.    In  1860  the  productions  amoooKd 
to  418,860  bushels  of  com,  160,692  of  vhe^ 
120,246  of  oats,  68,020  of  potatoes,  and  8,9<;e 
tonsofhay.    The  crop  of  corn  was  langer  thai  m 
any  other  part  of  the  state  except  Oakland  ca 
There  were  8  churches,  and  8,896  pupils  in  "J 
public   schools.    Oapital,  Oaasopolis.    1\- ^ 
N.  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Wabash  andEe. 
rivers ;  area  420  sq.  m. ;   pop.  11,^1-  ^ 
the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  are  highblm  .i-° 
rest  of  the  surfece  is  generaUy  fla^  and  dinaefl 
between  prairies  in  the  K.  and  for^^JJ^: 
S.  part.  The  productions  in  1860  vere  S&(;9^ 
bushels  of  com,  107,078  of  wheat,  39,6<4C' 
oats,  and  8,091*  tons  of  hay.    There  vere^ 
churches,  2  newspaper  establishments>andli» 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.   Capital,  I^^ 
port.    V.  A  W.  central  co.  crflll.;  arwSSOsj. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8.946,  bounded H.  V.bJ^' 
nois  river  and  N.  by  the  Sangamon,  mj^ 
which  rivers  are  here  navigable  by  6t«»?''*Jj 
The  surface  is  level,  and  consists  of  prain«  an 
woodlands.    The  soil  is  extremdy  fertje,  »J 
in  1860  produced    1,417,760  bushds  rf  «b^ 
181,186  of  wheats  160,197  of  oats.  ftDd3,8&)»0B 
of  hay.    There  wore  14  churches,  wdl^^ 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  ^^ 
town.    VL  A  W.  CO.  (^  Mo.,  intersected  ty 
the  middle  fork  of  Grand  river ;  area  about  ia^ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866.  6^818,  of  whom  728?^ 
Saves.  Itwasformeiiyc^  ^\ 
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are  nnmerems  springs  of  good  water,  and  several 
anarries  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  sor- 
iBce  is  moderately  uneven  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  fertile  prairies.  Productions  in  1860, 800,976 
bushels  of  com,  18,524  of  wheat,  65,118  of  oats, 
and  1,610  tons  of  hay.  Number  of  pupils  in 
the  pnbHo  schools,  748.  Capital,  Harrisonyille. 
VII.  A8.W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  recently  erected;  area 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  615.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Nishnabatona,  an  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
Bouri  river.  Comparatively  little  of  the  land 
is  under  cuMvatioa  The  productions  in  1866 
were  4,186  bushels  of  wheat,  40,018  of  com, 
8,803  of  oats,  and  18,601  lbs.  of  butter. 
Vni.  An  £.  central  co.  of  Minn.,  ntnated  near 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi ;  area  11,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1850,  and 
then  contained  very  few  civilized  inhabitants. 
Numerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  Pine  and  other  timber  is  abundant, 
and  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

CASS,  Lbwis,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct  9,  1782,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Jonathan  Cass.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  were  of  old  New  Hampshire  Puritan 
stock.  His  father,  at  the  age  of  19,  had  enlist- 
ed as  a  private  soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments 
raised  by  New  Hampshire  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  L^ngton.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  refinlist- 
ed,  continued  to  serve  in  the  New  Hampshire 
continental  line  during  the  whole  revolutionary 
war,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  was  recommissioned  with  the 
same  rank  in  the  army  organized  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was 
afterward  promoted  to  be  a  major.  While  he 
vas  employed  in  the  military  service  in  the 
territory  N;  W.  of  the  Ohio,  his  family  remain- 
ed at  Exeter ;  and  Lewis,  at  10  years  of  age, 
entered  the  academy  at  that  place,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  success 
till  1799.  In  that  year  Jonathan  Cass  removed 
his  family  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  was 
stationed  for  some  months  in  his  military  ca- 
pacity, and  where  young  Lewis  found  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher.  His  father,  meanwhile, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion and  to  settle  in  the  West,  induced  his  son 
to  seek  his  fortune  also  in  the  same  direction. 
Descending  the  Ohio  frqm  Pittsburg  in  a  flat- 
boat,  then  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  they 
arrived  at  Marietta,  the  pioneer  settlement  of 
south-eastern  Ohio,  in  Oct.  1800.  The  father 
soon  removed  with  his  family  to  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Muskingum  near  Zanesville,  which 
had  fallen  to  him  as  military  bounty,  butyounff 
Lewis  remdned  at  Marietta,  where  he  entered 
on  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Dec.  1802,  and  soon  after  established 
himself  at  Zanesville,  where  he  gradually  ao- 
gmred  practice.  In  the  summer  of  1806  he 
married  Elizabeth  Spencer,  whose  fietther,  then 
^ed  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  in 
Wood  CO.,  had  emigrated  from  Laiisingburg,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.    Shortly  after  his  mar- 


riage  Mr.  Cass  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  legislature,  in  which  body  he  took  a  seat 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  The  very  first 
business  tiiat  came  up  was  a  special  message 
from  Gov.  Tiffin,  based  on  communications 
made  to  him  by  President  Jefferson,  through  a 
special  agent,  in  relation  to  Burr  and  his  de- 
signs, about  which  President  Jefferson  was 
greatly  alarmed.  This  message,  received  in 
secret  session,  was  ref^ed  to  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Cass  was  a  member.  He  drafted 
and  the  committee  reported  a  bill,  which  he 
conducted  through  the  legislature,  where  it 
encountered  considerable  opposition,  author- 
izing the  governor  to  call  out  the  militia  and  to 
break  up  any  unauthorized  military  prepara- 
tion which  might  be  on  foot.  Under  this  act 
such  of  Burr's  boats  as  were  being  built  in  Ohio, 
and  his  provisions  collected  in  that  state,  were 
seized,  and  the  Ohio  part  of  the  expedition  was 
thus  broken  up.  A  legislative  address,  drafted 
by  Mr^  Cass,  protesting  attachment  to  the  union, 
which  Burr  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  divide 
by  the  Alleghanies,  drew  out  a  highly  compli- 
mentary replv  from  the  president,  who  soon 
after  acknowledged  Mr.  Cassis  services  by  an 
appointment  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  Ohio.  The 
emolument  of  this  ofilce  was  but  trifling  and 
its  duties  limited,  and  Mr.  Cass  still  continued 
to  practise  law  as  before ;  but  this  federal  office 
disqualified  him  from  sitting  any  longer  in  the 
Ohio  legislature.  The  lower  branch  of  that 
legislature,  not  long  after,  undertook  to  impeach 
2  of  the  judges  for  having  decided  that  a  cer^ 
tain  state  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Mr.  Cass  appeared  on  the  trial  as  one  of  their 
counsel,  and  by  his  able  and  successful  defence 
added  to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate. — ^The 
hostile  position  of  the  western  Indians  and  the 
growing  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  led,  in 
April,  1812,  to  the  enrolment  of  8  regiments  of 
Ohio  volunteers.  Mr.  Cass,  who  sympathized 
strongly  with  tiie  popular  feeliug,  was  among 
the  number,  and  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  8d 
regiment  These  8  regiments,  about  1,200 
strong,  together  with  some  800  regulars  under 
Col.  lifiller,  constituted  the  army  with  which 
Gen.  Hull  was  expected  not  only  to  protect  De- 
troit from  the  British  and  Indians,  but  to  invade 
and  conquer  Upper  Canada.  After  a  march 
of  more  tiban  200  m.  through  a  swampy  wil- 
derness which  then  intervened  between  the 
frontier  settlements  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Mich- 
igan, the  troops  reached  Detroit  early  in  July, 
war  with  Great  Britain  having  meanwhile  been 
declared.  On  July  11  they  marched  into  Can- 
ada. The  proclamation  issued  on  this  occa^on 
was  written  by  Col.  Cass,  for  whom,  too,  the 
honor  is  claimed  of  having  been  the  fiist  man 
who,  in  the  war  of  1812,  stepped  in  arms  upon 
the  British  soil.  He  also  commanded  in  a 
skirmish,  on  the  I7th,  in  which  the  first  blood 
was  sh^  the  British  being  driven  from  a 
bridge  across  the  Aux  Canards  river  held  by 
their  outposts.  Hull,  however,  alarmed  at  his 
isolation,  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the 
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«O0in7  and  the  danger  of  liii  poaltkni}  soon  re- 
oroBsed  to  Detroit  and  on  Aug.  ys  terminated 
the  campaign,  to  the  morfcifioation  of  his  officers 
and  men,  by  surrendering  his  army,  and  Detroit 
and  the  territory  of  Michigan  along  with  it,  to 
the  British  general  Brock.  At  the  moment  of 
Eorrender  OoL  Cass  was  absent  with  a  detach- 
ment  sent  to  relieve  a  provision  train,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  had  been  stopped  by  the 
enemy.  This  detaohnfent^  however,  was  in- 
dnded  in  the  capitdation,  and  being  without 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  yield.  OoL  Oass, 
stung  with  mortification  at  this  unexpected 
torn  of  a&irs^  when  asked  to  deliver  up  his 
sword,  indignantly  broke  the  blade  and  threw 
it  away.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  tiie 
Ohio  volunteers  were  dismissed  on  their  psrole 
not  to  serve  again  till  exchanged,  and  Col.  Oass, 
at  the  request  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  hastened  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  them 
from  any  respomdbility  for  this  disastrous  ter- 
mination of  the  campdgn.  J^  report,  antici- 
pating that  of  Hull,  who  remuned  a  prisoner 
with  the  British,  was  the  first  official  account 
of  the  campaign  given  to  the  publia  OoL  Oass 
was  exchanged  in  Jan.  1818,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  commisdoned  as  a  colonel  in  the  regu- 
lar service.  His  regiment  was  enlisted  and  ready 
by  March,  when  he  was  fhrtherpromoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  joined  Gen. 
Harrison's  army  in  July ;  and,  Perry's  victory 
on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  the  way,  he  bore 
his  share  in  thepursuit of  Qen.  Proctor  and  the 
victory  of  the  Thames.  He  was  then  placed  in 
command  at  Detroit,  and  shortly  after  was 
f^pointed  governor  of  Michigan.  He  now 
redgned  the  office  of  marshal  of  Ohio,  which 
he  had  still  continued  to  hold,  and,  not  long 
after,  his  commission  in  the  army  also;  hav- 
ing first,  however,  attended  the  court-martial 
for  the  trial  of  Hull.  His  testimony  before 
the  court,  as  his  report  had  done,  bore  hard  on 
that  unfortunate  commander,  and  has  been  at 
times  a  good  deal  criticized.»-Though  Detroit 
had  been  settled  for  more  than  a  century, 
tJie  territory  of  Michigan  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
It  still  remained  what  it  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, little  more  than  a  station  for  Indian 
trade.  The  white  inhabitants,  mostly  of  French 
descent,  did  not  exceed  5,000  or  6,000.  Not  a 
foot  of  land  had  ever  been  sold  by  the  United 
States,  the  small  tracts  in  private  possession  be- 
ing held  under  French  and  Eng^h  grants,  often 
of  doubtful  validity.  The  settlements  had 
neither  church,  schoolhouse,  courUiouse,  gaol, 
bridge,  nor  scarcely  a  road,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  been  reduced  by  the  pending  hostilities  to 
a  state  of  great  destitution.  The  British  had 
been  driven  away,  but  the  neighboring  Indians 
still  remained  hostile.  The  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  July,  1814,  at  which  Governor  Oass  aided, 
reestablished  peace  with  the  Ohio  Indians;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  that  the  territory  became  entirely 
secure  from  Indian  attack.  In  June,  1815,  Gov- 
ernor Oass  removed  hia  &mily  to  Detroit,  and 


the  next  year  purehased  there,fcralx«HM, 
a  tract  of  500  acres,  for  which  he  was  abieto  pij 
in  cash,  out  of  his  previous  saringB,  the  smof 
$12,000.  This  was  reckoned  by  many  an  ex- 
travagant purchase,  but  its  increase  in  vsloe  lijf 
the  growth  of  Detroit  ultimately  made  its  pur- 
chaser a  very  wealthy  man.  ifichigan  at  tbii 
Ume  had  no  territorial  legislature,  andtfaeboa- 
ness  of  selecting  laws  for  it  from  the  codes  d 
the  states  devolved  on  Governor  Cass  and  tbe 
territorial  judges.  Governor  Cass  was  also  eit 
offiffh  superintendent  of  Indian  afi^3  for  the 
territory,  which  then  included  what  now  con- 
stitutes Uie  two  states  of  Michigan  and  WIska- 
^,  and  this  remained  for  several  years  the 
most  important  part  of  his  duties.  Of  all  tbii 
eoctensive  territory,  it  was  only  a  little  tnd 
bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit  river  to 
which  the  Indian  title  had  yet  beeneitiDgpkhei 
Within  the  bounds  of  his  Indian  sapermteod- 
ency,  which  was  ultimately  made  to  embnce 
all  the  tribes  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  there  vere 
reckoned  to  be  40,000  Indians,  mnsteringafc 
least  9,000  warriors.  The  recent  hostilities,  ud 
the  distrust  and  suspicions  of  the  Indians^  oce^ 
sioned  by  the  constant  calls  upon  them  for  ad- 
ditional cessions  of  land,  rendered  this  office  one 
of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  BntGoTentor 
Oass,  while  steadily  carrying  outthe  poliiya 
acquisition,  succeeded  also  in  maintunii^  tbe 
respect,  and  even  in  securing  the  affecdoo  of 
the  Indians.  In  1817  he  obtained,  in  ccHyaoc- 
lion  with  Governor  McArthur,  a  ctesion  of  n«Kt 
of  the  remaining  Indian  lands  vithin  tbe  state 
of  Ohio,  with  adjoining  tracts  in  Indiana  sad 
Michigan,  to  the  extent  of  4,000,000  acres  "i 
the  whole.  This  cesadon  removed  the  ma. 
barrier  hitherto  intervening  between  the  eetufr 
ments  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Michigan.  InlS19 
he  met  the  Ohippewas^t  Saginaw,  and  obtained 
a  cession  of  lands  in  the  peninsula  of  iGchi^ 
to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  acres.  Asyettfi« 
north-western  regions  were  very  imperoct^f 
known.  At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  CaeB> 
an  expedition,  in  which  he  himself  t^^^**^ 
spicuous  part,  and  of  which  an  account  has  m* 
published  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  was  set  on  m 
in  1820,  for  exploring  tiie  northern  shore  fl 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  course  of  the  upper  JW- 
sissippi.  The  next  year,  by  a  long,  circmtofi 
river  navigation,  he  visited  Ohicago,  then  notflM 

but  a  military  post,  with  a  wide  wildeni«  JJ 
about  it,  and  there  madea  treaty  with  the  w 
pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potawatamies,  by  wW® 
a  large  additional  tract  was  obtained,  conip»^ 
ing  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  p«- 
insula  of  Michigan  south  of  Grand  river.  ^ 
1824  the  population  of  Michigan  had  so  ftf  ^ 
creased,  that  a  legislative  council  was  ea»^ 
lished.  It  consisted  of  9  members,  do^  j*?]^*^ 
elected  by  the  people,  but  nominated  jy^ 
president.  This  was  the  second  grade  oft^ 
torial  government  under  the  ordinance  ofiiff* 
In  1825  Governor  Cass,  in  coxgnnctionjnifl 
Governor  Olaik  of  Missouri,  attended  a  gjtfj 
council  at  Prairie  du  Chien  of  the  tnbesoiiw 
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n0H;h-w«6t^  of  wbioh  th0  objeot  was,  bya defi- 
nite setUament  of  bonndands,  to  pat  a  stop 
to  the  wars  which  for  yean  these  tribea  had 
iniged  against  each  other.  In  1820  he  tnet  the 
Ohippewas  in  conncil  at  Fond  da  Laa  at  the 
western  extremity  c^Lake  Superior.  In  1827, 
while  engaged  in  a  treaty  at  Green  Bay,  he  was 
ealied  apon  to  assist  by  his  presence  in  sop- 
pressing  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  oat 
between  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  miners  at 
Feyer  river,  near  Galena.  Ascending  the  Fox 
river,  descending  the  Wisconsin  and  tiie  Missis- 
nppi  to  St.  Loois,  and  retoming  to  Green  Bay 
by  the  Illinois  riyer  and  Lake  Michigan,  he 
travelled,  in  the  coarse  of  2  months,  nearfy  4,000 
miles,  mostly  in  birch  bark  canoes,  as  yet  the 
duef  means  of  conveyance  on  those  waters, 
hi  1828  he  made  2  treaties,  one  at  Green  Bay, 
the  other  at  St.  Joseph's,  by  which  many  mil* 
lions  of  acres  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Up  to  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor 
of  Michigan,  in  Jaly,  1881,  he  had  conoladed  19 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  bv  which  cessions  had 
been  aoqnired  in  Ohio,  Indi&Da,  Illinois,  Miohi- 
ean,  end  Wisconsin,  to  an  amoant  eqoal  to  near- 
ly or  qaite  a  foorth  part  of  the  entire  area  of 
tiiose  states.  Meanwhile,  he  embodied  his  ez^ 
tensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
and  their  affiurs,  the  froits  ci  his  long  inter* 
oonrge  with  them,  and  of  a  diliffent  stndy  of  wha^ 
ever  had  been  printed  on  the  subject,  in  two 
artides  pablished  in  the  *^  North  American  Re- 
view,'' one  in  1828,  in  the  60th  namber  of  that 
periodical,  and  the  other  in  the  55th  namber. 
These  articles  attracted  mnch  attention,  and 
nmtribated  largely  to  make  their  aathor 
known.  The  second  article  contained  a  fall  re- 
view of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
the  British  and  American  governments^  and 
ascribed  the  reoent  Indian  distarbances  to  Brit- 
ish instigation.  These  artides,  with  a  dis- 
conrse  which  Mr.  Oass  delivered  in  1829  before 
the  newly  formed  historical  society  of  Mchigan, 
created  for  him  a  Hteraxy  repatation,  and  oo- 
canoned  applications  to  him  for  anniversary  ad- 
dresses and  oontribations  to  periodicals,  with 
which  he  frequently  complied. — ^When  Preddent 
Jackson  reconstracted  his  oabinet  in  Aogost, 
1831,  Mr.  Oass  was  appointed  secretaiy  of  war. 
The  policy  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  espe- 
oafly  the  sonthem  tribes^  to  districts  west  of  the 
HlanaeippLhad  been  warmly  espoosed  by  Gen. 
Jaekson.  Thedefenoeofthispolicy,  which  had 
elidted  mnch  criticism  and  a  warm  oppo- 
sitioi^  was  ably  entered  npon  by  Secretary 
Oass  in  his  first  annnal  report.  Soon  after,  he 
proceeded  to  break  a  laxioe  with  the  snpreme 
court  of  the  United  States^  npon  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  state  governments  to  extend 
their  state  kws  over  the  Indian  tribes  within 
^^  territorial  limits.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oherokees,  the  sapreme  eoort  had  decided  that 
tt&e  state  of  Geor^a  had  no  sach  right  This 
decision  was  criticised  and  controverted  by 
Secretary  Oass  in  an  ekborate  disquidtion) 
Ndiahed  in  the  Washiogtcn  "  Globe,"  then  the 


organ  of  the  government.  The  state  ooorts  of 
Georgia,  taking  a  similar  view  of  state  righta, 
did  not  hesitate  to  imprison  and  hanginde* 
fiance  of  the  sapreme  coart  of  the  United 
States.  The  removal  policy,  which  was  vigor* 
onsly  poshed,  greatly  strengthened  the  admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Jackson  in  ibo  South,  bat  it  was 
attended  with  an  nnlooked-for  conseqaence,  and 
met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  Florida 
war,  the  first  2  years  of  which  fell  within  the 
period  of  Hr.  Cass's  administration  of  the  war 
department. — ^In  1886  Mr.  Oass  exchanged  his 
post  of  secretary  of  war  for  that  of  ambassador 
to  the  French  court  Having  got  through  the 
press  of  business  which  grew  out  of  the  recent 
mterrnption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  occa* 
noned  by  the  indemnity  dispute,  and  having 
settled  the  last  remnant  of  that  controversy  by 
obtaining  the  interest  on  the  indemnity  with- 
held when  the  principal  was  paid,  Mr.  Oass  in 
1887  embarked  at  Maiseilles  font  voyage  in  the 
frigate  Constitution  to  i^ypt  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  vessel  followed  the  coast,  and 
stopped  at  the  principal  ports,  whence  excm> 
rions  were  occasionally  made  into  the  interior. 
Mr.  Cass  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  see  not 
only  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Oairo, 
but  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  Palermo^ 
Malta,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
jEgasan  sea,  of  which  he  visited  several  of  the 
islands,  reminded  him  of  the  vast  fresh-water 
seas  of  America,  on  which  he  had  so  often 
sailed*  In  the  river  Nile  he  found  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  swift  and  tarbid  Missouri 
During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Cass  made  frequent  Journeys  in  France,  and  also 
visited  England.  He  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
Louis  Philippe,  of  whose  character  he  gave  a 
very  friendly  and  &yorable  account  in  his  ^^  King, 
Court,  and  Government  of  France,"  published 
in  1840,  originally  as  an  article  in  the  ^^  Demo* 
oratic  Review."  By  far  the  most  remarkaUe 
incident  of  his  diplomatic  career  occurred  Just 
at  its  dose,  in  his  attack  on  the  quintuple  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Great 
Britain,  subsequently  to  the  year  1816,  had 
taken  that  sonpression  vigorously  in  hand,  but 
had  soon  founa  that  the  right  of  searching  sua* 
pected  vessels  was  a  very  necessary  means  to* 
ward  accomplishing  its  object  It  was  decided, 
however,  by  the  British  adnuralty  courts  that 
seardi  was  a  purely  belligerent  right  which  did 
not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  Great  Britain  then 
sought  to  obtain  this  right  by  treaties,  stipulat- 
ing its  mutual  concession.  Such  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  United  States  in  1824,  granting 
a  mutnal  tight  of  search  "  on  the  coast  m 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,''  of  ves» 
sels  suspected  to  be  slavers.  The  senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  struck 
out  the  word  **  America,"  which  caused  its 
r^ection  by  the  British  government,  in  the 
hope  of  subsequently  obtaining  a  larger  conces* 
sion.  This  hope,  however,  was  disappointed* 
There  was  a  disagreeable  association  in  the 
Amerioan  mind  between  search  and  impreaa^ 
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menty  and.  the  American  government  from 
this  time  forward  steadily  refused  even  what 
the  rejected  treaty  had  conceded.  Meanwhilei 
Qreat  Britain  established  this  right  of  mntoal 
search  of  Rnspected  slayers  by  treaties  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  other  states,  and 
in  farther  prosecntion  of  the  same  policy, 
and  with  a  view  to  incorporatmg  this  usage 
into  the  international  code  of  Europe,  and  ul- 
timately of  Ohristendom,  obtained  the  signa- 
ture at  London,  Deo.  20, 1841,  of  a  treaty  by 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  Busma,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  mutually  conceded  this  right  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  between  certain  lati- 
tudes. No  sooner  had  the  signing  of  this  trea^, 
known  as  the  quintuple  treaty,  become  public, 
than  Mr.  Oass  not  only  filed  a  protest  against 
it  in  the  French  office  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
printed  a  pamphlet  in  hopes  to  prevent  its  ap- 
proval by  the  French  chambers.  This  pamph- 
let accused  Great  Britain  of  aiming,  under 
ffuise  of  suppressing  the  slave  traae,  at  a 
lordship  of  the  seas,  revived  the  impressment 
controversy,  and  attacked  with  much  keenneea 
the  doctrine  lately  set  up  by  Lords  Palmerston 
and  Aberdeen,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 
American  minister  at  London,  that  althou^ 
except  by  express  stipulation,  there  was  no 
right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  dave 
trade,  there  was  a  right  to  visit  auspec^ted 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  flag  and 
testing  the  right  to  bear  it.  Tins  claim  had ' 
been  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  Pres- 
ident Tyler^s  annual  message  of  Dec.  1841, 
and  it  was  the  position  then  taken  by  Hie  pres- 
ident upon  which  Mr.  Cass  mainly  rested  his 
protest  against  the  treaty,  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
terpolate a  new  doctrine  into  maritime  law.  At 
the  close  of  this  protest,  which  bore  date  Feb. 
18,  1842,  Mr.  Cass  stated  that  it  was  made 
without  instructions  irom  his  government^  wiUi 
which  there  was  no  time  to  communicate,  and 
that  if  not  sustained  in  the  position  he  had  taken 
lie  should  resign.  In  communicating  his  pro- 
ceedings to  lus  own  government,  he  pressed  the 
necessity  of  instant  preparations  for  war.  The 
feeling  of  the  French  public  and  the  French 
chambers,  easily  excited  at  that  time  to  hos- 
tility to  Great  Britain,  was  such  that  Louis  Phi- 
lippe did  not  venture  to  ratify  the  treaty,  whidi 
thus  fell  to  the  ground.  The  course  adopted 
by  Mr.  Cass,  though  it  brought  great  obloquy 
upon  him  from  various  quarters,  was  approved 
by  the  president;  but  in  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
negotiated  shortly  after,  Mr.  Cass  found  occar 
Bion  for  throwing  up  his  mission.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  that  treatv  to 
maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Amca, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Britu^  in  tJie  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  without  at  the  same 
time  requiring  from  the  British  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  visit,  was  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Cass  as  substantially  a  disavowal 
of  his  protest  and  pamphlet,  and  as  placing  him 
in  an  awkward  position  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment, by  no  means  well  pleased  with  his  in- 


terference to  defeat  the  qnintaple  troai?.  He 
accordingly  resigned  his  embassy  and  retad 
home,  where  he  arrived  at  the  dose  of  tbe 
year.    His  criticisms  on  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
contained  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  piodooed 
a  sharp  controversy  between  him  and  Ik 
Webster,  then  secretary  of  state  and  ncgotii- 
tor  of  that  treaty. — ^Ahready  before  his  aninl 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cass  bad  begun  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  democratio  candiwiiv 
the  presidency,  and  he  soon  had  manyletken 
to  answer  as  to  his  opinions  on  varioos  points. 
But  the  negotiations  opened  not  long  after,  bj 
President  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  tk  ao- 
nezation  of  Texas,  introduced  a  new  qnestun 
into  politics,  on  which  the  presidential  eleetioa 
finally  turned.    Mr.  Clay,  tne  candidate  of  the 
whigs,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  whom  a  lai^ 
minority  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  deioO' 
cratic  nominating  convention  were  instroctad 
to  vote,  both  took  grounds  against  izmnediite 
annexation.     That  policy,  however,  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  at  the  South,  and  beside  K& 
Calhoun  ana  President  Tyler,  both  of  wbom 
had  hopes  of  a  democratic  nomination,  Hr.  h- 
chanan,  B.  M.  Johnson,  and  other  presideotiil 
candidates,  came  out  as  its  adTOcatesi   Kr. 
Cass  save  in  his  adhesion,  in  a  letter  dated  If 
days  before  the  meeting  of  the  conventioo,  ad- 
vocating annexation,  a^  dedaring  his  groviog 
conviction  that  a  migority  of  the  people  vera 
in  favor  of  it    The  convention  met  at  Balti- 
more, May  27,  1844.    The  opponents  of  Ifc 
Van  Buren  succeeded  in  canying  the  adi^ 
tion  of  the  rule  of  the  conventions  of  W 
and  1886,  requiring  a  two-thirds  oominatioo. 
On  the  1st  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  a  na- 
jority.  but  lacked  some  20  of  the  reqma» 
two-thirds.     Mr.  Cass  had  the  next  higbf^ 
though  very  much  smaller,  vote.  Asthevot^ 
proceeded,  Mr.  Cass  gained,  and  on  the  7th  Ul- 
tot  received  24  votes  more  than  Mr.  Van  BnreB) 
but  still  short  of  a  majority.    After  the  ^ 
ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  withdrawn  by  his 
fiiends,  who  had  determined  to  give  their  t^ 
for  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Caaa.  Mf. 
Cass's  name  was  also  withdrawn,  a  letter  of  t» 
bein^  read  in  which  he  authorized  that  ^ 
ceedmg^  in  case  it  did  not  appear  that  a  hea^ 
and  united  exertion  would  be  made  ui  his »" 
vor.    Mr.  Polk,  who  had  never  been  thoi#i 
of  by  the  public  for  any  higher  oflfioe  thanw*" 
president,  and  whose  name  had  not  been  inbfr 
duoed  into  the  canvass  till  the  8th  ballot,  v^ 
he  received  some  80  votes,  was  at  the  9tb  m^ 
lot  unanimously  nominated.     In  the  exflten 
campaign  that  followed,  Mr.  Cass  took  an  jftiw 
part,  stumping  the  states  of  Michigan,  Inffl^ 
and  Chio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Polk.    Shortlyiftfi' 
Mr.  Polk's  election,  he  was  himself  choaen  a 
U.  S.  senator  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  afl^ 
ted  into  the  Union  in  1836,  and  now  raw 
increasing  in  population.     Taking  his  se^  ^ 
Dec.  1845,  he  soon  made  himself  conspicnocs 
on  the  Oregon  question,  then  a  matter  of  d^ 
pate  with  Great  J3ritain.    He  insisted  opoduie 
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maintenADce  at  all  hazards  of  otur  daima  as  far 
N.  as  54°  40',  to  which  it  was  contended  that 
Kr.  Folk  and  the  partj-  had  heen  pledged  hjr 
the  Baltimore  platform,  not  less  than  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  oonrse  of  one  of 
his  speeches  on  this  snhject,  he  took  occasion 
to  retort  noon  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  his  interference  with  the  onintnple 
treaty  and  his  pamphlet  against  it,  had  stigma- 
tized him  as  ^  the  impersonation  of  mob  hos- 
tilify  to  Great  Britain."  The  Oregon  dispnte 
was  soon  settled  bj  a  treaty  made  and  rati- 
fied by  the  help  of  the  whigs,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Cass,  and  of  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  democratic  party;  and 
the  goTermnent  was  thus  left  free  to  engage 
in  the  war  against  Mexico.  This  war  led 
to  the  introdnction  into  congress  by  Mr.  Wil- 
mot)  a  democratic  representative  from  Penn- 
sylvania^ of  a  proviso,  fiunons  as  the  Wilmot 
proviso,  that  from  all  the  territory  acquired  bv 
treaty  with  Mexico  slavery  should  be  exdnded. 
This  proviso,  at  its  first  introduction  near  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1840,  seemed  to  have  the 
almost  onanimoua  supjport  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  democratic  party.  No  vote  was 
taken  upon  it  at  that  session  in  the  senate ;  but 
Mr.  Oass  afterward  admitted  that,  had  the  op- 
portunity occurred,  he  should  have  voted  for  it. 
When  this  question  came  up  again  in  March, 
1847,  ho  advocated  its  postponement  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  war  approached 
a  conclusion,  his  famous  IHcholson  letter  made 
its  appearance.  This  letter,  dated  Dec.  24^ 
1847,  proposMsd  to  keep  the  question  of  slavery 
or  its  prohibition  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
from  Mexico  out  of  congress,  by  setting  up  for 
the  legislatures  of  the  territories  an  exdunve 
right  of  determiniug  their  own  domestic  in- 
Btitations,  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by 
the  states.  Mr.  Oass  declared  hunself  in  this 
letter  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, as  standing  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  and  as  unnecessary,  sincei  from  the 
character  and  oUmate  of  the  country  aoout  to  be 
acquired  from  Mexico,  slavery  coxM  hardly  go 
into  it  He  did  not  deny  his  change  of  opinion 
on  this  suhject,  but  Justified  it  by  the  change 
Bimultaneously  going  on  ia  the  public  mind. 
In  the  democratic  nominating  convention  which 
met  at  Baltimore  May  22^  1848,  that  change  was 
very  manifest.  In  that  body  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso had  few  or  no  friends,  except  one  branch  of 
the  double  delegation  from  New  York.  These 
New  York  Wilmot  proviso  men,  refasing  to  di- 
vide the  vote  of  that  state  with  tb»  rival  dele- 
gation, as  the  convention  had  proposed,  pres- 
ently retired  from  that  body,  leaving  New 
York  without  a  vote.  The  prindpal  candi- 
dates wero  Mr.  Oass,  Mr.  Budianan,  and  Mr. 
Voodbury,  all  anti-Wilmot  proviso  men.  On 
the  Ist  ballot  Mr.  Oass  took  the  lead,  and  on 
the  4th  ballot  he  received  the  reauisite  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast,  and  was  aeclared  the 
candidate.  He  found,  however,  a  formidable 
opponent  in  Gen,  Taylor,  nofminatftd  by  the 


whigs  on  the  strength  of  his  militaiy  reputa- 
tion acquired  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  he  was 
still  further  weakened  by  the  determination 
of  the  New  York  seceders  from  the  conven- 
tion, the  special  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
not  to  support  himr— «  resolution  in  which 
they  wero  sustained  by  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  of  a  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, or  as  it  was  called  a  freesoil  nomina- 
tion. The  division  thus  made  in  the  demo- 
difitic  ranks  secured  to  Gen.  Taylor  Ihe  state 
of  N^w  York,  and  his  election  to  the  pre»> 
idancj  by  a  majority  of  86  electoral  votes. — 
Mr.  OasS|  on  being  nominated  for  the  presiden- 
cy, had  redgned  Ma  seat  in  the  senate,  but  sub- 
sequentiy  to  his  defeat  was  again  ejected  in 
June,  1849,  for  the  romainder  of  the  term  he  had 
resigned.  At  the  next  session  of  congress,  the 
Wilmot  proviso  being  still  agitated,  and  he  hinn 
self  being  under  instructions  from  the  Michigan 
legislature  to  vote  for  it,  he  entered  into  an  Eb- 
onite defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Nicholson 
letter,  now  fhUy  taking  the  additional  ground 
that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  uuconstito- 
tionSl^  congress  having  no  right  to  legislate  upon 
a  subject  over  which  the  constitution  gave  that 
body  no  control  He  professed  himself  a  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  instructions  ^'  when  fairly  ex- 
ercised and  under  proper  ciroumstances,''  and 
promised  to  resign  rather  than  disobey.  He  had, 
however,  as  he  was  well  aware,  sufficient  influ- 
ence with  the  liichigan  legislature  to  procure 
the  recall  of  the  instructions.  He  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Gay's  compromise  committee  of  1850. 
and  supported  all  the  measures  which  emanated 
from  it,  indudinff  the  new  fugitive  slave  bill.  But 
he  did  not  vote  for  that  bill,  excusing  himself  on 
the  ground  that  it  made  no  provision  for  giving 
the  allesed  fugitive^  after  he  was  carried  back, 
a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  if  he  wero  really  a 
dave.  Such  aprovision  Mr.  Oass  insisted  would 
have  rendered  the  bill  much  less  objectionable 
to  the  free  states.  Being  rejected  a  senator 
from  Michigan  for  a  second  term  of  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1851,  he  still  continued 
a  prominent  democratic  candidate  for  tho  pres- 
idency. But  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
Baltimore  in.  May,  1852,  beside  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Ma(<7,  he  encountered  another  formi- 
dable competitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  stood  in  this  convention  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  Mr.  Oass  in  which  Mr.  Oass  had 
stood  in  that  of  1844  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The 
contest  was  long,  but  after  a  struggle  of  5  days 
and  49  ballots,  Mr.  Oass  found  himself  again 
passed  over,  and  Franklin  Pierce  selected  by  a 
compromise  among  the  conflicting  interests  as 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
slavery  controversy,  which  experienced  a  tem- 
porary lull  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
acts,  revived  with  new  vehemence  upon  the  in- 
troduction into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Douglas,  at 
the  commencement  of  1854,  of  the  Eaosas-No- 
braska  biQ,  including  a  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  or  rather  of  that  part  of 
it  excluding  slavery  firom  that  portion  of  tho 
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Lcftiisiana  cession  north  and  w«st  of  MiaBOorL 
Hr.  Oaj98  declared  himself  opposed  to  this  new 
agitation.  He  was  aware,  he  told  the  senate, 
that  it  had  been  reported  that  he  himself  had 
intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  the  Mis* 
iouri  compromise,  bnt  this  he  dedared  to  be  a 
total  mistake.  The  biU,  however,  having  been 
modified  by  introdncing  into  it  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nicholson  letter,  in  a  provision  leaving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  the  power  to 
regulate  their  own  institutions  in  their  own  w%y, 
subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  Uhlted 
States,  Mr.  Cass  voted  for  it,  and  on  the  night 
of  its  passage  be  took  occasion  to  congratulate 
the  senate  on  the  triumph  of  ^*  squatter  sover* 
eignty ."  The  passage  of  this  bill  led  forthwith 
to  the  organization  A  a  new  party  based  on  op* 
position  to  the  extension  of  slaveiy,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  repnbliean  party,  soon 
became  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern 
states.  It  triumphed  even  in  Michigan,  where 
Mr.  Cass  was  unable  to  secure  a  reelection  aa 
senator.  He  even  received  from  the  legislature 
a  new  set  of  instructions  as  to  his  votes  on  the 
Kansas  question,  no  less  contrary  to  his  own 
views  than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  of  which  he  had  formerly  procured 
the  recall  These  instructions  he  did  not  obey« 
nor  did  he  resign  his  seat.  He  took  the  ground 
that  in  order  to  be  binding,  instructions  must 
come  not  merely  from  the  legifllature,  but 
from  that  party  in  it  to  which  the  senator 
sought  to  be  instructed  was  indebted  for  his 
seat ;  and  as  that  was  not  the  case  with  these 
instructions,  he  declined  to  pay  any  attention 
to  them. — In  the  convention  which  met  at 
Oincinnati  in  May,  1856,  to  nominate  a  demo* 
cratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Oass 
was  no  longer  a  candidate,  beyond  receiving  a 
few  scattering  votes;  but  in  the  nomination  by 
that  body  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  heartily  concur- 
red, and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  entering  upon 
office  in  March,  1857,  received  from  him  the  i^ 
pointment  of  secretaiy  of  state.  In  this  ca^ 
pacity  he  has  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  very 
gratifying  triumph,  in  obtaining  from  the  Brit* 
ish  ministry  the  recognition  as  correct  of  his 
denial,  so  warmly  urged  in  his  pamphlet  on  the 
quintuple  treaty,  of  the  existence,  in  time  of 
peace  of  any  marine  right  of  visit;  he  conced- 
ing, however,  that  in  cases  of  grave  suspicion 
of  a  false  assumption  of  national  character,  and 
where  no  injury  results  fr^mthe  visit  and  search, 
no  serious  ground  would  e:dst  for  national  recla- 
mation.— ^In  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health, 
Mr.  Oass  still  retams,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  a  remarkable  capacity  for  labor. 
Possessing  naturally  a  very  robust  constitution, 
he  has  confirmed  his  health  by  strict  temper- 
ance, himself  practising  that  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors  which,  as  governor  of 
Michigan,  he  urged  upon  the  Indians,  and  as  sec- 
retary of  War,  sought  to  introduce  into  the  army. 
^^His  habits  are  simple,  his  manners  and  dispo- 
sition democratic;  his  style  of  living  plain  but 
substantial ;  and  his  residence  not  ostentatious 


bnt  elegant.  AversetoidknMsanddifl^pa&D^ 
he  is  meny  with  his  companions  and  gtrongk 
his  friendship.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  ifr 
bility  to  youngpersons,  and  snrroimdfidb/tlMB 
at  his  own  table,  he  can  be  as  hilarioos  ud 
happy  as  the  gayest  of  than.  Fond  of  hi 
study  and  pleased  with  his  own  reflectaons  in 
retirement,  he  is  not  a  reduse,  but  on  aU  oogi- 
sions  his  adbnirers,  friends,  and  fellow  ddz^isot 
welcome  to  his  large  and  hospitable  mam 
To  a  well  selected  library  he  makes  constmt 
additions  from  the  numerous  pablicstiom  of 
the  day*  He  delights  to  pass  an  hoar  or  so  h 
the  p^usal  of  romances  such  as  those  of  Scott, 
Cooper,  Irving,  or  the  like.*'  See  ^'life  ud 
Hmes  of  Lewis  Oass,"  by  W.  L  G.  Smiti, 
Kew  York,  186ft.  The  same  friendly  biog- 
rapher notes  as  a  marked  characteristic,  li» 
^^  having  always  evinced  an  aversion  to  evoj 
thing  that  savored  of  British." 

OASSAKDEB,  king  of  Maoedon,  son  of 
Antinater,  born  about  854  B.  0.,  died  in  S9!. 
He  disputed  the  sover^gnty  of  MacedonvKk 
Polysperchon,  whom  Antipater  had  appointed 
regent  at  his  death  in  819.  AUying  hios^ 
with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  he  conqnei^ 
Athens;  captured  Olympias,  the  mother  rf 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  her  to  dda&; 
and  connected  himself  vrith  the  royal  flBznOjby 
marrying  Theesalonica,  half-sister  to  Akxafi- 
der.  He  joined,  in  816,  the  coalition  agaiiat 
the  growing  power  of  Antigonus;  murdered,  fl 
811,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  Alezan^ 
.^Igns,  and  his  mother  Boxana;  and  took  t« 
title  of  king  in  806,  which  was  confirmed  t0 
him  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsos  in  801. 

OASSANDER,  Gbobqius,  a  Flemish  fteo- 
lo^an,  bom  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  in  Z» 
land,  in  1515,  died  Feb.  8, 1566,  officiated  fx 
some  time  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Broges  m 
Ghent,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  bjhis  vir 
rious  attainments.  In  1561  ho  published!  » 
tise,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Oatliolic  tftf 
Protestant  theologians,  which  was  attad^ed  bj 
Oalvin,  bnt  favorably  received  b^  the  empew 
Ferdinand  and  other  German  fninoes,  theeo* 
peror  encouraging  him  to  persist  in  ^^^ 
ciliatory  task.  He  now  brought  forward  m 
fiunouswork  entitled  OantuUati^  dsAftv^ 
IHdH  inter  Fapistm  et  Frotettantamtmen^ 
in  which  he  reviews  the  controverted  ar&^ 
of  the  Augsburg  confession.  HewassincW 
attached  to  the  Ronum  Gathdio  ftitb,  m  » 
was  accused  of  taking  too  fevorahle  »^«f  ^ 
the  points  brought  forward  by  the  P«>*«y5 
and  several  t)f  his  writings  were  oondemnwjy 
the  council  of  Trent.  His  collected  works  w«« 
published  in  Paris  in  1616. 

CASSANDRA,  called  also  Aiexa^s*- * 
Trojan  princess,  daughter  of  Priam  and  fle<»» 
Apollo,  enamored  df  her,  permitted  her  to » 
of  him  whatever  she  desired,  as  a  wart  ^ 
her  comphdaance.  She  begged  for  the  giA  « 
prophecy;  but  when  the  god  had  bestow^"- 
^ipon  her,  she  reflised  to  keep  her  P»5!f^; 
him.    ThereiqKm  Apollo^  unable  to  mtWrav 
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from  her  the  prophetic  arfc^  ordained  that  her 
predictions  should  never  be  believea.  In  vain 
she  foretold  that  the  abdootion  of  Helen  would 
cause  the  ruin  of  Troy — ooqnaelled  the  making 
of  peace  with  the  Atridsd— announced  to  Priam, 
Paris,  and  the  Troian  people,  the  fate  which 
awaited  them^-and  opposed  the  reception  of 
the  wooden  horse.  On  the  ni^t  of  the  cap- 
tare  of  Troy,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  by  AJax,  son  of  Oilens.  She  fell 
by  lot  as  a  slave  to  Agamemnon,  who  carried 
her  to  Greece;  and,  £ter  frnitlesaly  advising 
that  prince  of  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for 
him,  she  perished  with  him  in  the  massacre 
plotted  by  Olytemnestra.  She  is  an  important 
personage  in  Greet  poetry,  and  is  the  heroine 
of  a  poem  by  Lyoophron,  celebrated  for  ita  ob- 
scurity. 

CASSANO,  a  picturesque  town  of  Naples, 
iu  the  province  of  Calabria  Oitra,  in  tiie  district 
and  8  m.  £.  of  Oastrovillari ;  pop.  about  6,000, 
comprising  many  Amauts.  It  is  built  in  the 
concave  reoess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round  an 
isolated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  4  convents^  an  episcopal  sem- 
inary, and  hot  sulphurous  leoringSj  and  plas- 
ter and  stone  quarries  are  in  the  vicmity.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  emplojied  in  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  leather,  table  linenS| 
and  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk.  Gassano  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ooea ; 
according  to  some  other  authorities,  ho  wev  w,  the 
neighboring  village  of  Oivita  (an  Albanian  col- 
ony) occupies  the  real  eite  of  the  ancient  town, 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  8 
m.  S.  W.  of  St.  Angelo,  has  a  fine  church,  a  hos- 
pital, 2  charitable  institutions,  and  a  paper  man- 
ufactory ;  pop.  about  4^600. — ^There  is  another 
Cassano  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  there  are 
several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Lombardy. 

CASSANO  SOPRA  ADDA,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy, in  the  government  and  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Mi- 
hm,  noted  for  its  numerous  silk  factories.  The 
town  occupies  an  important  military  position  on 
the  rirer  Adda.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  Sept 
16,  1259,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.  On  Aug.  10, 
1705,  a  victory  was  gained  here  by  the  French 
under  Yend6me,  over  the  imperial  troops  under 
Prince  Eugene;  and  on  April  25,  1799,  the 
French,  xmder  Korean,  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Bossians  and  Austrians,  under  Buwaro£ 

CASSATION,  CouBT  op,  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  in  France,  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  Nov.  37,  1790.  under  the 
name  of  tribunal  de  ca$8atiorL  witn  a  view  of 
puttmg  an  end  to  the  confusion  that  had  so 
laigely  prevailed  in  the  Judiciary  avstem  of  the 
country,  and  of  imparting  to  the  whole  Jurisdic- 
tion a  spirit  of  unity,  without  endangering  the 
mdependenoe  of  the  inferior  courts.  In  1804 
we  name  of  eawr  de  eanation  was  g^ven  to 
the  court,  which  it  still  retains.  The  Amotions 
of  the  court  are  not  to  go  into  the  fiiotSi  but 


simply  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
courts,  and  any  decision  taken  by  the  court  of 
cassation  is  considered  final  and  binding.  It  is 
composed  of  a  president,  8  vice-presidents 
{preMenU  da  chamhre),  45  counsellors,  an  at- 
torney-general iproeureur  girUral),  6  assistant 
attorney-generals  (cnocaU  gineratix)^  a  chief 
cierkOfreffler  m  ch^  and  only  60  advocates  are 
permitted  to  plead  before  the  court.  The  coun> 
sellors  are  elected  for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  one 
dying,  the  emperor  proposes  three  new  candi- 
dates, of  whom  the  senate  chooses  one.  The 
preddent,  the  vice-presidents,  the  attorney-genr 
eral,  and  the  assistant  attorney-general,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor.  The  court  is  divided 
mto  8  chambera^  one  for  appeals  in  dvil  and  one 
in  criminal  cases,  and  the  chamber  of  requests,  a 
sort  of  preliminary  tribunal,  which  decides  on 
the  laous  itandi  and  admissibility  of  the  appeaL 
— ^A  court  of  cassation  and  revision  was  estab- 
lished in  Berlin  in  1819,  for  the  Bhenish  prov- 
inces of  Prusria ;  the  DOsseldorf  court  of  ap- 
peal and  6  district  courts  are  under  its  Jurisdio- 
tion. 

CASSAVA,  the  meal,  and  bread  made  firom 
it,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
the  ^xmBmanihot  (from  the  Indian  fnanioe}^ 
plants  of  the  fSamily  of  the  euphorbiaeem^  which 
grow  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  Tluree  species  are  described,  but  under 
different  names  by  different  botanists.  Tht 
genus,  formerly  included  in  jatropKa  of  Lin- 
nffius,  was  separated  by  Eunth,  and  called  jani- 
pha;  and  the  common  spedes  was  designated  as 
J,  manihot,  of  which  two  varieties,  the  sweet 
and  bitter,  are  distinguished.  But  later  author^ 
ities  desig^te  the  genus  as  manihotf  and  the 
common  q>ecies  as  Jf.  utilisnma;  another 
spedes  as  Jf.  aipi^  and  a  third  as  M,  jani- 
pha.  The  first  is  the  bitter  cassava,  indigenous 
to  Bradl,  and  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  6  or  8 
feet  high,  and  has  a  large  tuberous  root, 
which  sometimes  weighs  80  pounds.  This  root 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  is 
associated  with  a  poisonous  milky  juice,  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid 
prindple.  The  other  two  species  do  not  pos- 
sess this  poisonous  juice.  All  are  used  alike 
for  the  preparation  of  the  meaL  The  root  is 
well  waaneo,  then  scraped  or  grated  to  a  pulp, 
and  this,  when  of  the  poisonous  kind,  is  thor- 
oughly pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  juice ; 
but  even  if  some  of  this  is  left  in  the  meal,  it 
escapes  by  its  volatility  in  the  process  of  baking 
or  drying  the  oakes  upon  a  hot  iron  plate. 
Afterward  dried  in  the  sun,  the  cassava  is  kept 
as  food,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  baked  like 
fiour  in  large  thin  cakes.  These  are  a  coarse, 
cheap  kind  of  bread,  much  used  by  the  negroes 
and  poorer  whites^  in  whidi  the  ligneous  fibre 
is  plainly  vidble.  Its  nourishing  qualities  con- 
sist in  the  starch  of  which  it  is  principally  com- 
posed. The  expressed  iuice  aCso  furnishes  by 
depodtion  a  very  dehcate  and  nearly  pure 
starch,  when  left  to  stand  for  some  time.  Well 
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washed  with  cold  water,  and  afterward  dried, 
this  is  the  tapioca  of  oonuneroe,  sometimes 
called  Braziliaa  arrow-root 

OASSAY,  Kathbe,  or  Muknifoos,  a  oonn- 
try  of  India,  lying  between  lat.  W*  and  26'' 
N.,  and  long,  n''  and  95^  £. ;  area  estimated 
at  7,584  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  75,840.  It  conosts 
of  a  central  fertile  valley,  sanonnded  on  eyery 
side  by  mountains,  varying  from  6.000  to 
9,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  wita  dense 
forests.  The  valley  thos  enclosed  is  86  m.  long 
and  18  m.  broad,  contains  660  sq.  m.  of  rich 
alluvial  soil,  and  is  2,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  produces  abundantly  rice,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo ;  and  in 
l^e  north,  also  the  tea-plant.  Nearly  all  the 
ffarden  produce  of  Europe  is  raised  here  in  gar- 
dens, having  been  introduced  by  the  British 
since  the  Burmese  war.  The  surrounding 
mountains  abound  in  the  noblest  varieties  of 
forest  trees,  and  wild  elephants  and  deer  of  the 
largest  size  are  constantly  seen  among  the  glena 
and  defiles.  The  inhabitants  more  neariy  re- 
semble in  person  and  manners  the  Hindoos 
than  tlie  Burmese.  The  upper  dasses  profess 
the  Hindoo  faith,  and  this  country  mav  be  con- 
ddered  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Branminisnu 
Oaasay  belonged  to  the  Burmese  before  1826, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  it  became 
independent  Its  govemmeht  is  vested  in  a 
lifireditary  n^ah. 

OASSKL,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  pop. 
4,495,  department  of  Nord,  28  m.  N.  W.  of 
Wle^  agreeably  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  600 
feet  high,  commanding  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive views  in  Earope.  It  was  strongly  fbrtified 
during  the  middle  ages.  In  1070,  Kmg  Philip 
I.  of  France  was  defeated  here  by  Robert  le 
Frison, count  of  Flanders;  in  1828,  Philip  YI. 
won  a  complete  victory  over  the  Flemish 
troops;  and  in  1677,  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brouier  of  Louis  XTV.,  triumphed  here  over 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

CASSEL,  or  Kasskl,  the  capital  of  the 
electorate  of  Hesse  Oassel,  Germany,  and  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Hease,  on  the  river 
Fulda^  connected  by  railway  with  Frankfort  on 
the  Miain,  and,  via  Hanover  and  Eisenach,  with 
Berlin  and  Leipsic.  Pop.  about  85,000  (beside  a 
garrison  of  4,000  men),  m  Protestants,  exceptinff 
8,000  Catholics  and  1,000  Jews.  It  is  divided 
into^  the  old  town,  the  lower  new  town,  and 
the  upper  new  town,  and  has  10  Protestant 
churdies,  a  Oatholic  church,  and  a  synagogue. 
St  Martinis  church  contains  the  tombs  of 
many  of  the  electors.  The  city  contains  the 
government  buildings,  the  elector^s  palace,  the 
theatre,  the  observatory,  and  other  fine  edi- 
fices. The  museum  comprises  collections  of 
pictures  and  natural  history,  and  a  library  of 
about  100,000  volumes.  The  JMedrMi  Flata, 
with  a  statue  of  the  elector  Frederic  I.,  who 
was  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  principal 
art  collections  of  Oassel,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  public  squares  in  Europe.  The 
public  gard^  are  charming,  espedaUy  that  of 


Jhe,  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  the 
eleotor^s  Ammer  pabice  is  situated.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  mlk,  and  woolleaiab- 
rics,  leather,  hata^  carpets,  kid  gloves,  poroe- 
lain ;  and  the  place  is  in  a  great  measure  ti^ 
emporium  of  the  trade  of  Hesse  Oassel.  Tto 
fairs  and  a  wool  market  are  held  here  annuallj. 
The  town  abounds  witli  educational,  8<nentific, 
literary,  artistic,  and  musical  institatioDa.  Spohr 
the  composer  resides  in  this  city,  and  Mullar 
the  historian  died  here.  Hie  principal  news- 
paper  is  the  Kcuteler  Z&itung. 

0  ASSIA,  the  bark  of  the  cinnamomttm  cassia^ 
an  inferior  quality  of  cinnamon  which  is  often 
mixed  with  the  genuine  article.  (See  dsasi* 
uojx.y^aBBOA  is  also  a  genus  of  plants,  the  spt- 
cies  of  which  fiimish  the  mgredienta  of  the 
medicine  senna,  and  sometimes  also  a  xnedidae 
known  as  cassia. 

OASSIN,  John,  an  American  ornithologist, 
bom  near  Ohester,  12  miles  from  Philadelphis, 
Penn.,  Sept  6,  1818.  He  has  readed  in  Phil- 
adelphia since  1884,  and,  excepting  a  few 
years  partially  given  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  study  oi 
ornithology.  He  has  contributed  deacriptioos 
of  new  species  and  synoptical  reviewa  of  va- 
rious families  to  the  ** Proceedings*'  and  the 
'*  Journal  *'  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  nat- 
ural 8cienc«;  and  his  more  elaborate  publica- 
tions are  "Birds  of  Oalifomia  and  Texas,"  a 
handsome  octavo  volume,  containing  descrip- 
tions  and  colored  engravings  of  60  species  not 
given  by  Audubon;  a  "Synopsis  of  the  Birds 
ofNorth  America,*' not  yet  completed;  *^ Orni- 
thology of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition;'* "Ornithology  of  the  Japaa  Expedi- 
tion;*' "Ornithology  of  Gilliss*s  Astronomkal 
Expedition  to  Ohili;'*  and  the  chapters  on  ra- 
pacious and  wading  birds  in  the  "  Omithologf 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Sur- 
veys.** His  works  are  the  result  of  careful  re- 
search, and  are  especially  valuable  for  thar 
descriptions  and  classification  of  many  birds  not 
given  in  the  previous  works  of  Wilaon  and 
Audubon.— Mr.  Oasdn  is  of  a  Quaker  fiunily, 
several  members  of  which  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  naval  and  military  service^  His 
great-unde^  Johk  Oassdt,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy,  conducted  the  defence  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  war  of  1812.  His  nnde;  Six* 
PHXN  Oassin  (1782-1857),  also  a  commodore, 
served  under  Oom.  Preble  in  the  war  with  Trip- 
oli, and  for  his  bravery  in  the  action  on  Laka 
Ohamplain  in  1814,  under  Oom.  McDonough,  he 
was  rewarded  by  congress  with  a  gold  medal 

OASSINI,  the  surname  of  4  celebrated  aa- 
tronomers.  L  Jean  DoiiiinQVK,  bom  June  8, 
1625,  died  Sept.  14>  1712,  studied  wHh  the 
Jesuits  at  Genoa,  and  was  in  1650  made  first 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Bologna.  He  first 
observed  the  shadows  of  Jupiter's  satellites  on 
the  body  of  the  planetand  published  epheme- 
rides  of  those  booies.  He  discovered  the  period 
of  Jupiter's  rotation,  and  also  made  observati<xia 
in  the  wholly  disconnected  soienoe  of  exitoiaiii- 
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og7.  Iq  ld73  he  removed  to  Paris,  dlscoTered 
4  satellites  of  Satarn,  notioed  the  zodiacal  light| 
and  discossed  the  moon's  libration  in  an  able 
maimer.  11.  Jaoquss,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Paris  in  167T,  died  April  16, 175G,  is 
celebrated  for  his  labors  upon  the  system  of 
the  planet  Satnm,  and  also  upon  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  He  superintended  the  geoidetioal 
measurements  in  FranoOi  oommissioned  in  1788. 
in.  0&9AB  Francois,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom 
June  17,  1714,  died  Sept.  4, 1784,  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  life  to  an  aoourate  survey  of 
France,  and  the  preparation  of  maps  of  that 
oomitry.  lY.  Jaoquks  Dohihique,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  Paris,  June  80,  1747,  died 
Oct  18, 1845,  was  director  of  the  observatoiy 
at  Paris,  and  continued  the  improvement  and 
publication  of  his  father's  maps. 

OASSIKO,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  4  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  4  being  also  placed  on  the 
board.  The  greatest  number  of  cards  counts 
3  points,  and  of  spades,  1 ;  the  10  of  diamonds^ 
2;  the  2  of  spades,  1 ;  and  each  of  the  aces,  1. 
The  object  is  to  take  as  many  cards  as  possible. 
Thus,  a  10  in  the  player's  hand  will  take  a  10 
from  the  board,  or  any  number  of  oards  which 
can  be  made  to  combine  into  10.  The  name  of 
the  play  is  derived  from  the  societies'  rooms  in 
Italy,  and  continental  Europe  generally,  under 
the  name  of  casinos,  where  probably  tno  game 
originated. 

OASSIODOEUS,  Magnus  Attbeuub,  a  Bo- 
man  statesman  under  the  Ostrogothio  mon- 
archs,  bom  at  Scylacium,  in  the  Bruttium,  A.  D. 
468,  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  wealthy  Roman  family.  In  his  youth 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents.  Odoacer, 
kmg  of  the  Heruli,  ih^  1st  barbarian  king  of 
Italy,  raised  the  young  Boman  to  the  high  office 
of  eo0WB  rerum  pnvatarvm,  and  afterward  to 
that  of  comes  stxerarum  largitumum^  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  treasury  of  the  £ng- 
dom.  When  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
overcame  and  supplanted  Odoacer,  he  used  his 
inflnence  among  the  Bruttians  and  the  Sicilians 
to  secure  their  peaceful  submission  to  the  Os- 
trogothio monarch.  Theodoric  gladly  .took  him 
into  lus  serrica,  and  for  many  years^  and  under 
various  titles,  he  was  prime  minister  of  the  bar- 
barian kingdom  of  Italy.  When  Theodoric  in. 
his  old  a^e  began  to  persecute  the  leading  Lat- 
ins in  his  service,  uassiodorus  prudenUy  re- 
Qgned  hia  situation  and  dignities,  and  retired 
to  his  estates.  After  the  death  of  Theodorio 
^^  was  recalled  to  power,  served  with  distinc- 
tion and  fidelitv  Amalasontha,  Athalario,  The- 
odatus,  and  Vitrges.  Upon  the  temporary  tri- 
umph of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  being  now  70 
years  of  age,  he  retired  again  to  the  monastery 
ofYiviers  which  he  had  founded  in  Calabria.  In 
this  retreat  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
which  were  prolonged  until  the  ex-minister  was 
i^early  a  century  old.  His  career  as  a  historian 
luid  man  of  letters  b^^  when  his  career  as 
a  statesman  ended.  The  monastery  of  Vi- 
Tiers  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  human 


n^d.  Oassiodorus  taught  his  monks  to.  labor 
in  the  fields  as  husbandmen,  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  copying  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, then  perishing  rapidly  under  the 
effects  of  barbarian  ascendency  and  Boman 
neglect  This  monastery  was  taken  as  a  model 
for  others  founded  in  all  parts  of  Christian  £o- 
rope.  His  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education  into  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics  (the  trivium),  and  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadrivium), 
was  accepted  throughout  the  mid^e  ages,  and 
lonff  after,  as  the  only  true  programme  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  His  writings  on  education  form 
a  considerable  part  of  his  literary  remains.  His 
history  of  the  Goths  in  12  books  has  not  sur- 
vived, but  the  epitome  of  the  same  by  Jornan- 
des  is  extfloit,  and  is  an  invaluable  authority. 
Equally  important  in  a  critical  point  of  view  are 
his  state  papers  in  12  books,  which  fortunately 
have  survived.  These  documents  are  our  chief 
authori^  upon  the  internal  condition  and  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  during  the  period  of  Ostro- 
gothio rule.  The  style  is  very  florid  and  af- 
fected, tiie  language  very  corrupt  Tiraboschi 
characterizes  them  as  ha^hara  elegama.  He 
also  wrote  a  universal  history  down  to  A.  D. 
519,  and  an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  era 
of  Constantino  do^  to  the  time  of  Theodosius 
the  younger.  TMe  2  works  ei\joyed  great 
consideration  during  the  middle  ages,  but  since 
the  revival  of  learning  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 
The  Ist  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1584;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  pub- 
lished by  D.  Garet  at  Bouen,  1679,  and  reprints 
ed  at  Venice,  1729.  We  have  8  biographies  of 
Oassiodorus,  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  Caret's 
edition  of  his  works ;  another  in  French  by  St 
Marthe,  Paris,  1694;  and  a  8d  in  German  by 
Be  Boat)  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  royal  academy  of  Munich. 

CASSIOPEIA,  a  northern  constellation,  easily 
recognized  by  the  form,  a  letter  W,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  pole  from  the  Great  Bear ; 
named  from  the  wife  of  Oephens  (king  of  Ethi- 
opia), and  mother  of  Andromeda.  (See  Ovid's 
"Metamorphoses,"  V.,  and  the  "Phenomena" 
of  Aratus,  187.)  The  constellation  was  distin- 
guished in  1572  by  a  brilliant  temporary  star 
which  shone  for  18  months  and  then  disappeared. 
It  was  this  phenomenon  that  led  Tycho  Brahe 
to  study  astronomy. 

CASSIQUIABe,  or  Casstquiabi,  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  of  Venezuela.  It  forms  the  S.  fork 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  connects  that  river  with 
the  Bio  Negro.  Where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco  it 
is  100  yards  broad,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Bio  Negro,  about  600.  By  means  of  the  Cas- 
siquiare  water  communication  is  established  for 
canoes  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  Caracas, 
in  Venezuela. 

CASSIS,  In  oonchology,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  univalve  shells,  separated,  by  Be  Lamarck 
from  the  buccinum  of  linnsdus.  It  includes  the 
species  known  as  "  helmets."  Fine  specimens  of 
this  genus  are  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  cameo 
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artists,  the  different  colored  lAjers  of  whioh  the 
fihell  is  composed  rendering  it  particnlarly  well 
adapted  for  their  nse. 

OASSITEBIDES,  or  Tor  Iblaitos,  supposed 
from  the  quantity  of  tin  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  and  Bomans  derived 
from  them,  to  be  the  modem  Scillj  islands, 
near  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  England.  Their 
position,  too,  as  defined  by  Strabo,  oorre* 
sponds  more  nearly  with  the  Scilly  group  than 
with  any  other.  Situated  almost  withm  the 
English  channel,  they  hare  been  veiy  dan- 
gerous to  modem  navigation,  and  are  become 
not  less  celebrated  for  the  shipwrecks  which 
they  have  caused  than  for  their  mines  of  tin. 
The  Phosnicians  who  first  discovered  these 
islands  were  so  jealous  of  the  commerce  which 
was  supplied  by  them  that  their  pilots  first 
landed  upon  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  ap* 
proached  the  mines  only  by  stealth,  to  elude 
any  ships  which  might  be  following  and  observ- 
ing. The  Bomans  sent  here  their  criminals  to 
work  and  be  useful.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  were  accustomed  to  dress  in 
black,  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  supplying  all 
their  wants  by  fish,  milk,  and  the  wool  of  their 
flocks,  and  satisfied  in  receivmg  salt  and  little 
brazen  utensils  in  return  for  their  lead.  The 
group  consists  of  45  island^  several  of  which 
are  only  naked  rocks.        * 

CASSIUS.  L  LoxromusCAiua,  the  leader  of  the 
conspiracy  agsinst  CaQsar,  died  in  42  B.  0.  In 
63  he  was  qusdstor  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  mil- 
itary skill,  particularly  after  the  death  of  Crav- 
ens, in  the  defeat  of  Carrhss.  Having  col" 
lected  the  remains  of  the  army,  he  defended 
Syria,  and  won  in  the  two  next  years  2  victories 
over  the  Parthians.  After  his  return  to  Bome 
he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  embraced  the 
party  of  the  senate  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  followed  Pompey,  whose  fleejk  he  then 
commanded,  in  his  fiight.  After  the  defeat  at 
Fharsalia  (48  B.  C),  he  led  the  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, but  having  fallen  in  wiUi  Cffisar,  he  sur- 
rendered. CsBsar  pardoned  him,  made  him 
Sr»tor,  and  promised  him  the  province  of 
yria.  At  the  same  time  Cassius  was  engaged 
with  Brutus  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  dictatorial  rule  and  the  life  of  his  bene&ctor. 
CfiDsar  fell  on  the  ides  of  March,  44  B.  C,  and  the 
senate  rewarded  his  murderers  with  provinces. 
Cassius  received  Syria,  where  he  defeated  his 
opponent  Dolabella,  plundered  its  cities  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  war  against  Antony  and 
Octavianua,  and  returned  with  Bratus  to  Mace- 
don.  The  2  ensuing  battles  of  Philippi  (42  B.  C.) 
ended  their  lives  with  the  hopes  of  the  Boman 
republicans.  In  the  first,  Antony  defeated  the 
wmg  of  Cassius,  who,  mistaking  the  cavalry  of 
the  victorious  Bmtus,  hastening  to  lus  relief  for 
that  of  Octavianus,  killed  himseU^  as  Plutarch 
says,  with  the  dagger  which  wounded  Csssar. 
In  the  second,  Brutus,  who  mourned  him  as 
the  last  of  the  Bomans,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. IL  Cassius,  oonmionly  called  Panuensis, 


from  his  birthplace,  the  dty  of  ParuA.  Hi 
was  a  Latin  poet  of  some  merit.  After  tlie 
murder  of  Cnsar  he  adhered  to  ^e  flrisMe 
republican  party  of  Bratus  and  his  nameuke, 
Cassius,  and  fought  on  their  side  until  their  de- 
feat at  Philippi;  he  then  retired  to  A^ena, 
where  he  was  pnt  to  death  by  Vsrim,  or  Yizo, 
an  officer  of  Augustus,  who  was  Bent  thm  for 
that  purpose  by  the  trinmvir.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounaed  wi&  Cassius  of  Etruria,  vho  is  ri& 
euled  by  Horace  in  his  Sermana  for  his  fiidStj 
and  poverty  of  composition,  but  is  believed  ta 
be  the  person  alluded  to  by  Shakespesre  u  ton 
to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Bome  by  the  nbbie 
immediately  on  the  celebration  of  Oassar's  fit 
neral  rites,  and  the  raising  of  the  people  br 
Hare  Antony.  IIL  LtronTB  Oassicb  HofDi, 
the  earliest  Boman  annalist,  wrote  aboat  SOO 
B.  C,  and  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  and  oto 
rV.  Luoms  CASsnra  a  Boman  lawyer  indjodge, 
Dunousfor  the  severity  of  hisde<9sioDs,wheDee 
all  magistrates  of  extreme  stringency  em  ta 
be  known  as  Oamani  judieet,  as  is  mentioDal 
by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Boodos.  Y.  Tms 
Cassius  Sbvibxts,  a  Boman  orator  of  ooondei^ 
ble  eloquence  and  great  satirical  powers,  exiled 
by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  6eriphQs,vberd}tB 
died  in  extreme  misery. 

CASSIUS,  PuBFUB  OF,  a  pigment  used  for 
coloring  porodaia  and  glass  by  fosng  it  f^ 
these  substances.  It  is  a  precipitate  obtaiMd 
by  adding  proto>chloride  of  tin  to  s  sohtion  d 
chloride  of  gold.  The  purple  powder  throw 
ilown  is  an  obscure  compound  of  eeaqmoiwe 
of  tin  and  oxide  of  gold.  Itcontwnsofmetal- 
lie  gold  89.82  per  cent.  Its  prodnctioniB  i 
test  of  the  presence  of  protoxiae  of  tin. 

CASSOCK,  a  dose  garment  wfiembliog » 
long  frock-coat,  with  a  single  upright  ooBft 
worn  under  the  surplice  by  dei^gymen  of  t« 
Boman  Catholic  ana  Anglican  chnwhei  ^ 
the  Boman  churdi  it  varies  in  color,  wfflf 
bhick  for  priests,  purple  for  bishops,  scarW  »f 
cardinals,  and  white  for  popes.  IntheABgfr 
can  church  it  is  always  blacky  and  worn byan 
the  8  orders  of  the  dergy.  ^    .  . 

CASSOWARY  (eawaruu  tm,  Lathan)i  * 
bird  of  the  ostrich  femily,  the  only  speofi® 
the  genus.  The  bill  of  thecsasowanrisioofi 
.  compressed,  and  curved  to  the  ^^^  ^J* 
mandible  overlapping  the  under.  Thev^ 
consist  of  6  strong  rounded  shafts  vitu^^ 
webs ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  tajaw^ 
long  and  robust,  and  covered  with  ^^^, 
the  toes  are  8  in  number,  aU  directed  for«^, 
the  inner  toe  is  armed  with  a  y^^^^fJz. 
ful  daw.  The  head  and  base  ^J^^^,J: 
surmounted  by  an  devated  <»mp«»*(i  ^"^S 
or  bony  helmet;  the  head  and  neck  a««^J^ 
of  feathers,  the  skin  being  of  a  bine  and  t»«* 
color,  with  2  fleshy  wattles  in  fr^D*:  "^ 
heavy  massive  bird,  about  6  feet  higO' 
plumage  is  of  a  blackish  color,  the  ffeatbers  D^ 
loose,  and  resembKng  ddicsto  hairs;  ^ 
feathers  which  take  Sie  place  o^*^.^?^ 
pendent    The  cassowary  is  A^toP'^P"**^ 
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Urd,  living  on  fhdts^  herbs,  and  oooasionally  on 
Niudl  animals ;  it  is  incapable  of  flight  from  the 
imperfeot  development  of  the  wings,  bat  it  runs 
with  great  rapidity,  and  defends  itself  bymeans 
of  its  powernil  feet.  It  lives  in  pairs  in  the 
forests  of  the  Molnooas,  of  New  Guinea,  and 
other  islands  in  the  Indian  archipelago ;  in  some 
places  it  is  domesticated.  The  female  lays  8 
greenish  spotted  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on 
which  she  ^ts  daring  the  night  for  a  month; 
the  young  are  of  a  red  color,  mixed  with 
grayish.  The  cassowary,  though  it  approaches 
the  stmctore  of  common  birds  in  the  i^ortnees 
of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  want  of  the  stom- 
achal sac  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  be* 
longs  evidently  to  the  ostrich  type,  characterized 
by  nuuwive  size,  absence  of  wings,  strength  of 
lower  extremities,  flattened  breast  bone,  and 
hairy  nature  of  the  feathers. 

OABTAIIA,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pamaaans,  near  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  at  Delphi, 
m  Phocis.  It  was,  like  the  mountain,  sacred 
to  Apollo  and  the  Musea,  which  were  therefore 
called  Oastalides.  In  its  sweet  waters  the  Pythia 
used  lb  bathe,  before  delivering  the  oracles  of 
the  god ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  inspira* 
tion  for  poets,  and  had  its  name  from  Oastalia, 
the  daughter  of  Achelous,  who,  being  pursued 
by  Apollo,  threw  herself  into  the  fountain. 

OASTALIO,  SfiBASTiKH,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Dauphiny  in  1515,  died  in  Basel, 
Dea  20, 1568.  Hu  original  name  was  Oh&teil- 
Ion.  Through  the  influence  of  Oalvin  he  was 
made  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Geneva. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  reformer,  who  caused 
his  banishment  in  1544,  he  repaired  to  Basel, 
where  he  taught  the  Greek  language;  but  as 
his  stipend  did  not  suffice  to  support  his  nimier-' 
ous  family,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  part  of 
his  time  in  agricultural  labors.  He  made  a 
Latin  trandation  of  the  Bible,  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  in  foHo,  Basel  1578.  He  defended 
the  right  of  free  discassion  in  a  collection  of 
maxima  compiled  from  various  sources. 

CASTANETS,  a  species  of  rattling  instru- 
ment, much  used  in  Spain  and  southern  France 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  chestnut  wood  out  of 
which  the  Spanish  made  them,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  East  Two  small  pieces  of 
hard  wood,  of  hollow  form,  and  fitting  together 
like  the  halves  of  a  nutshell,  are  fastened  by  a 
band  to  each  thumb,  and  the  action  of  the 
fingers  upon  them  produces  the  sharp  dick  or 
raUie  wldch  imparts  such  a  sprightly  character 
to  the  national  dances  of  southern  Europe. 
The  castanets  are  sometimes  employed  in  ballet 
music. 

OASTAftOS,  FBJLBTcnoo  Xavisb  bb,  duke  of 
Baylen.  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  Biscay  in 
1758,  died  in  Madrid,  Sept.  24, 1852.  He  studied 
the  art  of  war  in  Prussia  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Oount  O'Reilly.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  Godoy, 
the  prince  of  peace,  was  the  supreme  ruler,  and 
Oaatanoa'a  opinions  of  this  disgracefbl  favoritism 
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being  loudly  expressed,  he  was  banished  from 
Madrid.  In  1808  he  received  the  command 
of  a  division  in  Andalusia,  and  on  July  19,  he 
encountered  the  French  army  under  Dupont,  at 
Baylen.  The  battle  commenced  at  8  A.  M..  and 
lasted  till  noon,  when  the  French  were  obliged 
to  surrender ;  18,000  were  made  prisoners  of 
war;  the  Spaniards  lost  1,000  men,  the  French 
2,600.  Oastafios  shortly  afterward  lost  the 
battle  of  Tudela.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Spanish  army,  cooperating  with  Lord  Wel- 
lington, but,  although  he  manfully  supported 
the  British  in  the  battle  of  Yittoria,  he  was  re- 
called fh>m  the  army,  and  appointed  to  a  civil 
office.  After  the  restoration  he  was  made 
captain-general  of  Oatalonia  in  1815,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  resigned,  but  again  ac- 
cepted in  1824.  He  was  subsequently  president 
of  the  counal  of  Oastile,  and  after  Espartero's 
fan  in  1848,  became,  for  a  time,  the  guardian  of 
Queen  Isabella. 

OASTBERG,  Pbdkb  Atke,  founder  of  an 
asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Copenhagen,  bom 
in  Norway  in  1789,  died  in  1823.  After  having 
studied  medicine  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  published  several  essays  on  Uie 
enbject,  and  officiated  first  as  professor,  and 
afterward  as  director  of  the  institution  at  Oo- 
penhagen. 

OASTE.    See  Brahma,  and  Eotft. 

OASTEGGIO  (anc.  Olcutidium)^  a  Sardinian 
town  in  the  province  of  Yoghera ;  pop.  2,800.  It 
was  taken  by  Hannibal  during  the  2d  JE^anio  war, 
and  the  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  the  French, 
under  Lannes,  routed  the  Austrians,  was  fought 
in  this  vicinity,  June  9, 1800.  Kear  the  town 
is  a  remarkable  spring,  calle^  I\mtana  cPAnni- 
hale^  or  Hannibal's  spring. 

OASTELLAMARE,  or  Oastel-a-Mabb,  asea- 
port  town  in  the  province  of  Naples,  on  the 
S.  E.  dde  of  the  gulf,  17  m.  S.  E.  from  the  city 
of  Naples,  with  which,  since  1889,  it  has  been 
connected  by  a  riulway ;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill,  along 
a  sheltered  beach,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  bay  of  Naples  ftom  Vesuvius  to 
Misenum.  It  is  defended  by  2  forts,  and  con- 
tains a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  5  churches, 
several  convents,  manufactories  of  linen,  silk, 
and  cotton  doth,  12  thermal  and  mmeral 
springs,  and  a  dock-yard  where  the  large  ships 
of  the  Neapolitan  navy  are  built  It  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  also  as  a  summer  resort,  in 
consequence  of  the  salubrity  of  its  air  and  the 
beauty  of  its  environs.  Oastellamare  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stabiffi^  which,  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  Sylla  dunng  the  civil 
wars,  was  afterward  occupied  principally  by 
villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  here  that 
the  elder  Pliny,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  Vesuvius,  during  the  eruption  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  met 
his  death,  A.  D.  79. 

OASTELLANE.  EbpbitVioiob  £u8Abbtb 
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BomFAos,  oomit,  marshal  of  France,  bom  in 
Paris,  March  21, 1788.  He  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  in  1804;  had  reached  the  rank  of 
captain  in  1810 ;  distingoished  himself  in  the 
Russian  oampai^  and  was  made  colonel.  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  joined  the  Bonrhons; 
served  as  brigadier-general  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Spain;  having  supported  an  opposition 
candidate,  he  was  dinnissed  in  1830 ;  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  reentered  the 
army  and  .assisted  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp ;  in 
1837  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  served  a  few 
months  in  Africa.  Duriug  the  revolution  of 
1848,  he  ofSciated  for  some  time  as  military 
commander  at  Bonen.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  appointed  to  the 
military  command  of  Bordeanz  in  1849,  and  to 
that  of  Lyons  in  1850.  He  was  evidently  in  the 
secret  of  the  projected  eaup  cTStat  of  Dec.  2, 
1851,  having  beforehand  taken  measures  to 
subdue  by  force,  if  needed,  the  republican  popu- 
lation of  Lvons.  As  a  reward  for  his  services 
he  was  made  senator  and  eventually  marshal  of 
France. 

OASTELLI,  loNAz  Fbixdeich,  a  popular  Vi- 
ennese dramatist,  bom  May  6,  1781.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  following  his  indinar 
tion  for  the  drama,  he  gained  access  to  the 
orchestras  of  theatres  as  a  player  of  the  violin. 
His  circumstances  compelling  him  to  lookout 
for  some  means  of  support,  he  accepted  various 
subordinate  offices,  but  using  his  leisure  in 
composing  patriotic  songs  for  the  Austrian 
army,  he  was  bronght  into  fieivorable  notice. 
His  songs  having  given  umbrage  to  Napoleon, 
he  fled  to  Hungary.  In  1815  he  accompanied 
Oount  Oavriani  as  secretary  to  Paris,  and 
afterward  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  with 
Baron  Mtinch  von  Bellinghausen  in  Upper  Italy. 
In  1840  he  retired  with  a  pension  and  the  office 
of  state  librarian,  and  has  since  resided  at  his 
estate  near  Lilienfeld.  The  author  of  many 
poems,  popular  songs,  and  miscellaneous  writ> 
ings,  he  was  at  various  times  connected  with 
the  press  of  Vienna,  but  he  is  best  known  by 
his  voluminous  productions  for  the  stage.  Over 
100  plays,  partly  adapted  from  the  French, 
partly  original,  are  attributed  to  him.  In  1848, 
more  than  100,000  copies  of  his  political 
pamphlets,  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  found 
eager  purchasers. 

OASTI,  GiAUBATTiBTA.  an  Italian  poet,  bom 
in  1721,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1803.  He  offici- 
4ited  for  some  time  as  professor  in  the  seminary 
of  Montefiascone,  and  havingafterward  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  an  Austrian  nobleman,  he  was 
presented  to  Joseph  II.  and  spent  several  years 
as  unpaid  attach^  to  foreign  embasnes,  ingrati- 
ating himself  into  the  favor  of  Oatharine  of 
Russia  and  of  other  potentates.  At  the  death 
of  Metastasio,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
poet  laureate  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  a 
salary  of  $1,500,  but  relinimished  this  office  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  spent  tiie 
last  20  years  of  his  life  in  Paris.  In  early  life 
he  had  written  18  poetical  talesi  and  afterward 
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added  80  more,  making  altogether  48,  imbMei 
in  Paris  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  lHoteUifi^ 
ti,  which  are  all  more  or  lees  attractive  in  stjk 
but  loose  in  morals.  His  fame  dependson  a » 
tirical  poem,  Oli  antmali parlmU^iniiMii 
contrived  to  exhibit,  under  an  allegorical?^ 
the  blemishes  of  various  political  eystemi  Be 
commenced  the  poem  in  Vienna,  in  1794,  eoa- 
tinned  it  in  Florence,  and  completed  it  inParh, 
where  its  origmal  publication  in  180Svfi£[d* 
lowed  by  several  editions  in  Italy,  by  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  translations,  and  also  b^i 
free  and  abridged  English  version.  Beside  aoGX 
other  poems,  he  produced  several  bnrle^ 
operas,  some  of  which  were  very  gncoesEfol 

OASTIGLIONE,  one  of  the  new  agricnltrnjl 
settiements  in  the  province  of  Algieis,  Alp, 
established  by  the  French  govemmeot  iBi^ 
cordance  with  a  decree  passed  by  the  ostiooil 
assembly,  Feb.  11,  1851.  It  is  situated  w  the 
shores  of  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Koleah,  ia 
the  plain  of  the  Meti^a,  and  on  the  road  fiw 
Oherchell  to  Algiers.  The  plantations  thai  have 
been  established  since  that  time  are  in  a  to 
ii^iing  condition,  the  soil  being  extremelj^mle 
and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  caltiTatios 
of  tobacco. 

0A8TIGLI0NE,  a  village  of  My,  0(ma 
di  Roma,  near  the  lake  of  Gabii.  It  oocag 
the  site  of  tiiie  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  and  a  nek 
in  remains  of  antiquity.  Old  walls,  portioostf" 
temple  of  Juno,  a  Grecian  theatre,  and  an  aq«- 
duct,  are  among  its  most  intererting  rniBi- 
The  name  of  many  places  in  various  part*  fl 
Italy,  beside  the  Oalabrian  village  destroyed  iff 
an  earthquake  in  Oct  1886.  _  ,. . 

OASTIGLIONE.  I.  BALDAflBABK,aaIW» 
statesman  and  antiior,  bom  at  Casatioo, »» 
Mantua,  Dec  6, 1478,  died  at  Toledo,  in  ^ 
Feb.  2, 1529.  His  career  commenced  uij» 
military  service  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  m» 
better  known  as  a  diplomatist,  in  vhidi  ^ 
city  he  was  intrusted  by  the  dokea  ofl r»^ 
with  important  missions  to  Henry J/u- » 
England,  Louis  XH.  of  France,  and  Pope  i^ 
X.  Hebecamea&voriteoftiiiflaccofflptoM^ 
pontrflEl  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  onr 
Senteof  his  court  Clement  YII.8;te«l« 
sent  hhn  as  nuncio  to  Madrid,  but  ^^l^ 
his  arrival  Eome  was  sacked  by  tiie  imp^ 
under  the  consUble  Bourbon.  It^^^Jl 
Bible  for  Oastiglione  to  have  foreseen  or  p«^ 

ed  this  catastrophe,  but  the  repioaf»«^S 
whoinsmuatedtiiathehadbeenneglectfniJ^J 

intereslBofhis  country  preyed  upon  bisB^ 
hastened  his  end.  He  was  universally  Ijo^ 
and  tiie  emperor,  Oharies  V^  in  ^^1^ 
deatii,.exclaimedJ  "Oneof  tiietruestge^ 
inCliristendomisdead."  Casbdipnewtf^ 
a  voluminous  writer,  but  bis  P^^^^^T^^^^ 
are  models  of  composition.  fl;f  ^^I'^-ted  I? 
IlUbrodel  OorteggiMM  was  «»*  PSi 
Aldus  in  1528,  and  ^J^^n^J^^, 
London  in  1727.  n.  OABioOiTAno,(^ 
philologist  and  antiquary,  bom  ^^^^^ 
the  close  of  the  IStiioenfcwy.  Jnm^^^^ 
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Bnth  Asgelo  Ifax,  he  published  an  edition  of 
[Jlphilfls's  Gothic  translation  of  6t  Panl's  Epis- 
^es,  which  Mai  had  discovered  among  the  pa- 
impsosts  of  the  Ambroeian  library.  Most  of 
:he  dissertations  which  enrich  the  work,  the 
sablication  of  which  extended  through  20 
rears^  were  written  bj  Gastiglicme.  III. 
jiovAimi  BENBDimo,  ciEdled  Ix.  Gbechbtto, 
I  Genoese  painter  and  engraver,  bom  in 
76Doa  in  1616,  died  in  Mantna  in  1670.  He 
ras  a  pupil  of  Paggi  Ferrari,  and,  according  to 
lome  authorities,  of  Vandyke^  and  gained  a  high 
-epntation  as  a  historical,  landscape,  and  por- 
rait  painter,  and  also  as  an  en^ver.  His 
brte,  however,  was  animal  painting.  Many  of  his 
nctures  are  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  in 
he  Louvre  at  Paris;  and  some  have  found 
heir  way  to  Venice,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Dres- 
len.  IV.  An  Italian  artist  and  missionary,  born 
Ql698,diedinPekininl768.  He  was  thorough* 
f  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting,  but  joining 
he  order  of  the  Jesuits,  Pekin  was  assigned  as 
he  field  of  his  labors,  and  there  he  passed  the 
ireater  part  of  his  life,  in  favor  with  several 
acceesive  emperors.  He  made  his  art  an  ao- 
easorj  to  his  religious  labors,  and  the  emperor 
Qen-Long  erected  several  palaces  from  de- 
igns famished  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
requently  exerted  his  influence  to  protect 
)hristians  from  persecution. 

OASTIGUONB,  Lake  of,  in  Tuscany,  prov- 
Doe  of  Groasetto,  is  about  10  m.  long  and 
rom  1  to  8  wide.  It  was  formerly  much  Larger, 
mt  has  been  reduced  to  its  present  enze  bv 
IraiDing.  It  receives  the  Bmna  and  other  smaU 
ivers,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediterra* 
lean  by  a  short  channel.  Its  banks  are  un- 
lealthy  and  mostly  depopulated.  It  has  been 
oade  to  oonminnicate  by  a  canal  with  the  Om- 
^Tone,  the  mingling  with  the  waters  of  this 
iver  being  supposed  to  make  the  lake  more 
alubrious. 

CASTIGLIONE  DELLE  BTTVIERE,  atown 
»f  Lombardy,  in  the  legation  of  Mantua;  pop. 
^400.  It  contains  several  churches  and  a 
uined  castle.  It  is  memorable  for  a  victory  of 
he  French  over  the  imperial  forces,  Sept.  9, 
1706,  and  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here 
>y  the  French  over  the  Austrians,  Aug.  5, 1796, 
whence  Marshal  Augereau  acquired  the  title  of 
loke  of  Oastiglione. 

OASTIGLIONE  FIORENTINO,  in  the  dis- 
rict  of  Arezzo,  Tuscany,  is  a  town  with  a  pop. 
if  5,700,  with  a  theological  seminary,  abishop^s 
lollege,  a  Latin  school,  and  orphan  asylum,  and 
B  especially  noted  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms. 

CASTILE  (Sp.  OMtiUa),  an  ancient  kingdom 
f  Spain,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsu- 
1,  and  divided  into  Old  and  New  Oastile. — Old 
)i8TiiB  is  the  more  northerly  of  the  two ;  area, 
i262  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  about  1,260,000. 
t  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  B. 
^.  to  K  E.  It  is  bounded  K  by  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  E.by  Aragon  and  Navarre,  S.  and  S.  E. 
J  New  Castile,  W.  and  8.  W.  by  Leon.  In  the 
{.  the  Oantabriaa  range  of  the  Pyr6nto  runs 
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across  the  province.  On  the  S.  it  is  divided 
from  New  Castile  by  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama, 
the  Somoderra,  and  a  continuing  chain,  which, 
under  different  names,  forms  the  entire  S.  and 
£.  boundary.  The  rivers  of  Castile  are  the 
Duero  in  pie^  of  its  course,  its  afQuent  the 
TJcero  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  Ebro  on 
theN.  There  are  numerous  minor  streams:  the 
Biaza,  Piron,  Cega,  Eresma,  Adi^a,  tributaries 
of  the  Duero ;  the  Neva,  the  Oca,  the  Tiron, 
and  the  Oja,  affluents  of  the  Ebro.  These  rivers 
are  blustering  torrents  after  rains,  but  in  sum- 
mer many  of  them  are  mere  water-courses.  The 
dimate  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  dry  and 
cold  in  the  winter.  The  plains  are  almost 
deserts,  whose  vegetation  i^ords  but  a  scanty 
pasturage,  and  disappears  entirely  under  the 
summer  sun.  On  the  seaooast^  and  in  the 
mountains,  valleys,  and  hill-slopes,  nature  is 
much  less  sterile.    Old  Castile  includes  the 

Sroyinces  of  AvUa,  Burgos^  Logrono,  Santander, 
oria,  and  Segovia.  The  general  occupation  of 
the  people  in  the  interior  is  agriculture  and 
grazing.  In  the  towns  some  inferior  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on.  Com  and  cattle  are 
shipped  from  Santander. — ^Nkw  Castile  con- 
tains an  area  of  80,872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 
about  1,800,000.  It  is  much  the  larger  division 
of  the  two,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Moor- 
ish kingdom,  was  the  more  important.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Somosierra,  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  &o. ;  on  the 
6.  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  separates  it  from  Andalusia.  The  province 
is  intersected  by  the  Sierra  Molina  range.  Min- 
erals abound,  and  the  great  quicksilver  mine  of 
Ahnaden  is  in  the  province.  The  Tagns,  and 
various  tributaries,  Tiyufia,  Henares,  Jarama, 
Guadarrama  and  Alberche,  Oedron  and  Algo- 
dar,  with  many  small  streams,  flow  through  the 
province,  in  the  plains  N.  of  the  Sierra  Molina. 
The  plains  S.  of  the  Molina  are  watered  by  the 
Guaoiana  and  its  affluents.  The  climate  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Old  Castile.  Large  crops  of 
wheat  are  raised,  and  the  mountain  slopes  af- 
ford abundant  pasturage.  In  the  S.  are  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  Castile  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits.  The  vine  is  culti- 
vated, and  the  fine  wine  of  Yal  de  Peflas  comes 
from  the  district  of  that  name.  Olives  and  oil, 
saffiron,  honey,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  con* 
siderable  quantities.  Woollens,  paper,  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  are  manufactured.  The  prov- 
ince contains  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 
city  of  Toledo,  with  Alcala,  Aiqganda,  Aranjue;^ 
Almaden,  Almagro,  Ciudad  Rc^  Cuenca,  Gua- 
daligara,  Molina,  Beque&a,  Talavera,  and  Val  de 
Pefias.  New  Castile  ia  now  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Ciudad  Real  (including  the  greater 
part  of  La  Mancha),  Cuenca,  Guadali\jara, 
Madrid,  and  Toledo. 

CASTILLA,  Bamok,  president  of  Peru,  bom 
at  Tarapaca  in  1798,  served  in  the  Spanish  cav* 
airy  until  1821,  when  Gen.  San  Martin  pro- 
claimed Peruvian  independence.    CastiUa^  tiien 
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a  lientenant,  Joined  the  liberating  army,  in 
which  he  distmgaished  himBel£  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Peru  in  1646.  At  the  ezpirar 
tion  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1851,  he  was  sno* 
eeeded  hj  Gen.  Joe6  Rufino  Eoh^niqne,  but 
usurped  the  power  in  1855,  and  was,  hj  a  ma- 
joril7  of  70,874  yotes^  reelected  to  the  presi- 
dency in  Ang.  1858. 

OASTILlJjO,  Cbistoyal,  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  at  Gindad  Bodrigo  toward  the  close  of  the 
15th  centory,  died  in  Vienna,  June  12,  1556 
(according  to  other  authorities  in  1596),  where 
his  tomb  has  recently  been  discorered  in  the 
Ifeukhtter  Eirchs,  Attached  from  the  age  fk 
16  to  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother  of  Oharles 
v.,  and  afterward  emperor  of  Germany,  he 
anbaequently  officiated  as   secretary  to   that 

Srinoe.  He  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old 
panish  poets,  and  a  decided  opponent  of  tiie 
new  Italian  schooL  His  poetry  generally  re- 
flects a  genial  and  liffht-hearted  nature.  Li 
his  imitations  of  the  old  masters  he  exhibits  a 
superior  taste,  and  in  his  attack  upon  the  imi- 
tators of  the  Italian  poets,  whom  he  called  Pe- 
trarquiatMj  considerable  spirit  One  of  his  most 
fjcmciftil  and  characteristic  poems  is  entitled, 
*' Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a  Mos- 
quito." His  works  were  published  in  Antwerp 
in  1598,  in  Madrid  in  1600,  and  were  reprinted  in 
Fernandez'  ^'OoUection  of  Spanish  Poets,"  1793. 
CASTILLO,  Josfi  MiLBiA  del,  a  South  Amer- 
ican patriot,  originally  a  lawyer,  was  a  member 
of  the  assembly  of  notables  convened  at  Bogota 
by  the  Spanish  viceroy  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Quito  insurrection  in  1809.  Next  he  ap- 
pears as  a  member  of  the  constituent  college 
which  met  at  Bogota  in  1811,  and  organized 
the  state  of  Oundinamarca.  In  1812  he  repre- 
sented the  province  of  Tonja  in  the  congress  at 
Neyva;  in  1813  was  commissioned  as  acting 
governor  of  the  province;  and  was  appointed 
joint  conunissioner  with  Don  J.  F.  Madrid 
to  treat  with  Karifio.  In  1816,  when  Bogota 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Omoa,  in  Guatemala. 
Subsequently  he  became  secretary  of  ti^e  treas- 
ury in  Colombia.  In  this  position  he  contin- 
ued till  1828,  when,  being  elected  president  of 
the  Ocafia  convention,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
vacated  their  seats  when  the  minority  refused 
to  confer  new  powers  on  Bolivar.  For  this 
service  the  dictator  rewarded  him  (Aug.  1828) 
by  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers  and  of  the  council  of  state. 

CASTINE,  the  capital  of  Hancock  co..  Me., 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  84  m.  below 
Bangor.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  baron  de 
Oastine,  a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  it  was 
settled  in  1667,  in  company  wi&  a  French  col- 
ony, who  afterward  abandoned  it  in  conse- 
quence of  border  wars  wiUi  the  Indians  and 
English  colonists.  In  1760  it  was  settled  by 
the  English.  The  village  4s  beautifully  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  enclosing  a  spacious  harbor  al- 
ways accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  dass. 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ship  build- 


ing and  fisheries.     It  has  8  ehurohsi  tod  8 
schools.    Pop.  in  1850, 1,260. 

CASTING.  The  casting  or  foonding  g( 
metals  is  an  art  that  has  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  periods^  and  with  more  or  lesssJd] 
by  various  nations.  Among  the  spoib  of  & 
Midianites  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Nnmbei^ 
zzxi.  22,  6  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  iroD,tiii, 
and  lead,  are  named,  from  which  it  woold  v^ 
pear  that  methods  of  working  them  were  born 
1,450  years  before  the  Christian  era.  M  in 
the  28th  chapter  of  Job,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  at  a  still  earlier  period,  i&a- 
tion  is  made  of  silva  and  gold  andof  bnssmolta 
out  of  the  stone.  The  description  of  the  meltisg 
and  casting  of  the  different  metals  and  their  al- 
loys properly  includes  an  account  of  the  kmt» 
used,  as  weU  as  of  l^e  materials  onplojed,  and 
the  various  processes  adopted.  Bat  the  sobjed 
is  too  varied,  and  requires  for  its  complete 
explanation  m>  many  figures  and  iUostrdae, 
to  admit  here  of  more  than  a  very  general  oat- 
line.  It  includes  the  methods  employed  in  the 
construction  of  huge  cannon  of  cast  irin,  that 
require  for  each  one  several  large  fontaces  to 
furnish  tiie  number  of  tons  of  moltai  iron  to 
fill  its  mould,  or  of  the  still  larger  bells  of 
which  several  are  recorded  that  consmned  from 
50  to  100  tons  of  bromse,  and  one,  the  greti 
bell  of  Moscow,  about  double  the  larger  qoao- 
tity  named.  The  constructiQn  of  the  loost 
elaborate  works  of  art  in  the  form  of  stalDes  ol 
bronze,  and  of  the  most  delicate  triokets,  m 
those  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  iron  ware,  of  woe 
of  the  finer  parts  of  which  nearly  10,000  pieces 
are  required  to  weigh  a  pound,  iaincloded  in 
this  same  process ;  and  so  are  the  difficult  >>» 
expensive  manufacture  of  the  metallic  wewli 
for  reflecting  telescopes,  the  chei^  produco® 
of  the  brass  work  of  Oonnecticut  clods,n» 
exten£dve  and  ffreatly  perfected  operatioas  ci 
the  stove  founderies  of  Albany  and  Troy,  ti» 
preservation  in  metal  of  the  delicate  fonns^H 
insects  and  leaves  of  plants,  and  lastly  thep^t 
aration  of  the  great  pktes  of  glass  iised  £» 
mirrors  and  windows-  These  operatioos  ^ 
quire  first  thwr  appropriate  fumacea  for  Dat- 
ing the  metals,  as  cupola  and  reverberatoiT^ 
naces,  where  large  quantities  are  required,  m 
the  small  brass  furnaces  for  work  in  this  no^ 
rial.  In  the  larger  furnaces  the  ugaterials  to » 
melted  are  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  tw 
burning  fuel ;  in  the  smaller  operations  cni^ 
hies  or  pots  are  employed,  in  which  thej«|« 
phiced,  and  thus  kept  whUe  meltiDg  nnnux* 
with  the  burning  matters.  The  moulds  mw 
which  the  molten  fluid  is  poured  are  niidd» 
metal,  sand,  or  other  materials.  I^o^^^ 
is  ordinarily  the  case  for  castings  of  any^ 
siderable  dmiensionB,  patterns  are  reqi^ 
which  must  have  the  exact  figure  of  the  odj^ 
desired.  These  are  usually  of  wood,  soineum* 
of  metal,  and  being  often  of  complicated  ^ 
they  demand  the  skill  of  experienced  ^^'^ 
Flasks  or  boxes  for  holding  the  monlding  ^ 
materials  for  the  cores,  ladles  for 
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crands  for  moving  the  heaTy  castings,  or  some- 
times the  large  pots  of  melted  metal  from  the 
furnace  to  the  mould,  and  stoves  for  drying 
tlioronghlj  the  moulds  that  require  tins  prepa- 
ration, complete  the  list  of  the  most  essential 
articles,  beside  workmen^s  tools,  required  for  a 
fonnderj.  The  cupola  fdmaoes  which  are  com- 
monly employed  for  the  second  ftision  of  iron, 
are  probably  so  named  from  a  cupola  or  dome 
which  is  sometimes  placed  over  them  to  lead 
the  smoke  to  the  chimney.  They  generally 
consist  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  or  boUer  plate  iron 
placed  erect  upon  a  brickwork  foundation^  and 
lined  with  fire  brick  or  refraotorv  sand  and 
day.  Thefar  dimensions  vary  according  as  they 
are  intended  for  large  or  small  operations.  The 
largest  are  made  to  melt  and  hold  about  12  tons 
of  iron,  and  several  such  are  placed  in  large 
establianments  side  by  side.  One-tenth  of  this 
capacity  is  more  common.  At  the  bottom  is  an 
aperture  sufficientiy  large  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cinders,  when  this  is  required.  It  is  closed 
with  a  guard-plate,  which  is  provided  with  an 
sporture  for  the  flow  of  the  metal,  and  this  is 
stopped  with  a  lump  of  moistened  clay  after 
the  fire  has  well  started,  and  before  the  iron 
has  begun  to  melt  A  number  of  smaller  holes 
are  made  up  the  back  for  the  introduction  of 
the  blast^  the  lowest  being  first  used,  and  then 
closed  with  day  as  the  blast  pipe  is  moved  to 
the  next  hole  above,  in  consequence  of  the  ris- 
ing of  the  melted  iron  in  the  furnace.  The 
blast  is  driven  by  the  fiui  blower.  The  furnace 
is  charged  at  the  top  with  charcoal,  coke,  or 
anthracite,  and  after  the  contents  are  well  fired 
by  the  blast,  the  pig  iron,  previously  selected 
with  especial  reference  to  the  quality  of  casting 
required,  is  thrown  in  with  other  charges  oi 
fuel.  The  pieces  should  not  weigh  more  than 
12  to  16  lbs.  each ;  scrap  iron  is  mixed  with  the 
pig  metal,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  so  ap- 
portion it  that  the  product  shall  be  of  the  par- 
ticular strength  or  fluidity  desired.  A  littie 
limestone  is  added  to  facilitate  the  fusion,  and 
the  separation  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron. 
Castings  are  made  by  second  fusion  in  the  cupola 
furnace,  and  not  so  commonly  directly  from  the 
blast  furnace,  for  the  reason  that  qualities  are 
often  desired  which  are  only  obtiuned  by  mix- 
ture of  pig  iron  from  different  localities.  It  is 
for  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  Scotch  pig  to  give 
both  strength  and  fluidity  that  it  is  in  demand 
for  mixing  with  other  cheaper  iron.  The  brittle 
pig  metal  made  fh>m  bog  ores,  which  may  be  so 
weak  as  by  fUliuff  to  break  into  several  pieces, 
is  in  good  demand  for  fine  castings  for  its  great 
fluidity,  mnning  into  the  minut^t  parts  of  the 
mould,  and  retaining  its  faintest  impressions. 
Blast  furnaces,  too,  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  for  any  length  of  time  to  produce  the 
same  quality  of  metal  from  the  ores ;  and  con- 
sequentiy,  alter  preparing  the  moulds  and  letting 
out  the  iron,  it  may  prove  altogether  unsuitable 
for  the  particular  artldes.  Kor  is  the  capacity 
of  their  hearth  large  enough  to  produce  at  a 
casting  so  mudi  iron  as  is  often  required  for  a 


single  article.  Still,  in  many  places  they  are 
advantageously  employed  to  some  extent,  and 
good  castings  are  very  convenientiy  made  by 
the  first  fusion. — ^When  sufficient  melted  iron 
has  coUected  in  the  cupola,  the  hole  is  opened 
at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  allowed  to  fiow  out  into 
ladles  which  are  carried  by  one  man,  or  into 
larger  ones,  holding  800  or  400  lbs.,  carried  by 
8  to  5  men,  or  into  a  crane-ladle,  in  whidi  5 
or  6  tons  may  be  moved  to  the  moulds.  For 
heavy  castings,  the  metal  is  often  run,  as  from 
the  blast  furnace,  in  a  diannel  in  ue  sand, 
called  a  sow,  leading  to  the  moulds.  These 
moulds  in  the  case  of  the  blast  furnace  may  be 
only  the  pig-bed  in  which  the  depressions  for 
the  pigs  branch  off  at  right  angles  from  the 
leading  mother  channd.  The  metal  fiowing 
through  and  filling  these  open  channels  presents 
at  night  particularly  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance; as  it  gushes  out  from  the  furnace  in  a 
stream  of  liquid  fire,  its  intensely  heated  par- 
tides  meeting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  fly  upward 
in  the  most  brilliant  sdntillations.  But  if^  un- 
fortnnatdy,  the  stream  comes  in  contact  with 
sand  too  moist,  violent  action  then  takes  place, 
as  the  moisture  is  suddenly  converted  into 
steam,  and  this  is  decomposed  by  the  heated 
iron ;  the  whole  casting  house  is  filled  with 
the  liquid  particles  thrown  in  every  direction, 
and  sparkling  with  fearful  magnificence  as  they 
are  consumed  in  the  air.  A  slight  accident 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  one  of  these  catastrophes, 
which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  workmen  and  property.  But 
flowing  with  its  ordinary  quietness,  the  metal 
is  covered  with  wrinkling  lines,  which  move 
rapidly  over  its  surfaces  and  gradually  become 
still  as  it  solidifies. — ^The  moulds,  which  are  the 
next  object  of  interest,  may  be  made  in  the 
sand  floor  of  the  casting  house,  which  has  been 
filled  in  with  the  proper  kind  of  sand  for  this 
purpose.  This  is  light,  fine,  and  loamy,  and  of 
a  yellow  color  when  new,  but  by  the  tre^ 
quent  addition  of  charcoal  dust  and  other 
materials  used  in  the  moulding  it  gradually 
becomes  dark-colored.  It  must  also  be  too 
infusible  to  melt  and  adhere  to  the  metal.  In 
this,  properly  moistened  with  water,  are  im- 
bedd^  the  patterns  of  such  artides  as  may  be 
cast  without  a  cover ;  and  when  the  impression 
in  the  sand  is  perfectly  made,  the  patterns  are 
carefoUy  taken  out,  and  the  imperfections  of 
the  sand-mould  are  skilfully  smoothed  and 
dressed  over.  Olose  moulds  may  be  made  of 
metal,  and  for  repeating  a  great  number  of 
small  castings,  as  of  bullets  or  cannon  balls,  this 
is  usually  the  case.  They  are  commonly  made 
in  sand,  either  of  the  floor  covered  over  with 
the  upper  half  of  a  flaslc,  or  else  in  the  sand  in- 
cluded between  the  4  sides  of  this  flask  or  box, 
which  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  except  a  loose 
board  bdow  and  another  above  it.  The  flask 
is  divided  into  2  similar  parts,  which  fit  exactly 
one  upon  each  other,  and  are  fastened  together 
by  pins  at  the  comers.  The  pattern  is  made  in 
a  parts^  which  acouratdy  fit  together  to  form 
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the  whole  figare ;  one  part  is  imbedded  in  the 
Band  of  one  portion  of  the  flaak,  and  the  other 
00  placed  in  the  oorresponding  portion,  that 
when  the  2  are  brought  in  contact  and  fastened, 
the  exact  figare  of  the  object  is  left  in  the  sand ; 
jnat  as  when  the*  2  hemispheres  of  a  bullet 
monld  are  brought  together,  the  spherical  cavity 
is  made  up  between  them.  The  little  apertore 
throngh  which  the  metal  is  introduced  is  made, 
as  in  the  ballet  mould,  on  the  line  joining  the 
2  parts,  and  is  carefhlly  impressed  in  the  sand 
BO  that  its  ndes  shall  bear  the  running  of  the 
metal  It  is  called  the  ingate,  and  serves  also 
as  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  the  air  in  the 
mould.  In  large  castings  several  of  these  are 
required ;  and  in  making  use  of  them  for  pour* 
ing  in  the  metal,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  escape  of  the  air,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  impede  it;  for  if  obstructed  and  the 
Band  is  too  dense  to  allow  of  its  passage  through, 
it  may  cause  the  metal  to  be  violently  projected 
from  the  mould ;  or  if  babbles  of  air  remain 
shut  in  the  metal,  they  render  it  porous  and  of 
UDcertain  strength*  The  object  of  the  doable 
flask  is  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  sides  of  a 
figure.  Many  objects  of  ra^er  complicated 
shape  may,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  moulded  in  it  without  any  projecting 
part  having  to  pass  under  the  sand,  which 
would  of  course  prevent  the  pattern  being 
drawn  out  without  breaking  down  the  mould. 
If  the  shape  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  this,  the 
flask  must  consist  of  three  pieces  or  more,  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  the 
parts  without  any  portion  being  thus  covered. 
Fieoes  of  wood  or  brick,  or  sand  properly 
moulded,  are  often  need  as  cores  to  fill  parts  of 
the  mould  which  in  the  casting  are  to  be  hollow. 
Over  the  face  of  the  mould  some  light  carbona- 
ceous powder  is  sifted,  which  has  the  effect  of 
giving  a  smooth  fl&ce  to  the  metal;  in  gold 
and  silver  casting  the  smoke  of  pitch  or  rosin  is 
made  to  deposit  a  fine  layer  of  soot  for  the  same 
purpose.  Red  brick  dust  is  often  used  as  part- 
ing Band,  to  prevent  the  2  parts  of  the  mould 
from  adhering  together. — ^Patterns  are  the 
models  of  the  object  required,  made  usually  of 
wood,  and  in  the  numbed  of  parts  necessary  for 
their  perfect  moulding.  The  wood  should  be 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  of  the  kinds  least  liable 
to  change  in  form  by  warping  or  shrinking. 
White  pine  and  mahogany,  clear  of  all  irregu- 
larities, are  among  the  best.  Theur  preparation 
is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  joiner^s  trade,  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  no  little  ingenuity  and  skiU. 
In  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  iron  cast- 
ings as  they  cool,  the  patterns  should  be  corre- 
BDondingly  large.  The  allowance  is  nuide  by 
the  use  of  a  contraction  rule,  in  which  the 
divisions  are  i  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  or  ^, 
longer  than  those  they  represent,  this  being 
the  usual  proportion  of  shrinkage.  Brass 
shrinks  8  times  as  much  as  iron.  The  pat- 
tern designer  is  obliged  always  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  ot  unequal  rates  of  cooling 
in  the  large  and  smaU  parts  of  the  castings,  and 


ingenious  expedients  are  adopted  to  prerentik 
injury  that  might  arise  from  the  latter  becom- 
ing set  while  l^e  larger  parts  are  still  expaDd- 
ed  from  their  semi-fluid  condition.  Bat  fit 
these  the  castings  might  break  from  irr^ 
construction  while  yet  Tying  in  the  sani  Froa 
the  fact  that  the  castings  are  shnost  eia^ 
counterparts  of  the  patterns,  the  wei^t  of  the 
one  diould  be  proportional  to  tb^  of  & 
other ;  and  as  the  pine  wood  used  is  aboot  ^ 
the  weight  of  the  same  quantity  of  iron,  the 
casting  should  weigh  14  times  as  mucliutbe 
pattern.    Wood  patterns,  when  required  toba 
of  Im^  size,  are  often  built  up  hollow,  of  pieces 
fitted  together  and  glued.    BotforTerjkse 
castings,  as  those  for  steam  and  blowing  criis- 
ders,  which  may  be  from  5  to  10  feet  in  diine- 
ter,  a  hollow  core  of  loam  or  of  brick  work  is 
80  constructed  as  to  fit  in  the  cavity  in  the  soi 
leaving  the  space  for  the  metal  between  it  asd 
the  wdl  of  this  cavity.    Around  the  top  of  ibe 
mould  a  circular  channel  is  made  fortheflcf 
of  the  metal,  and  a  large  number  of  ingates  lad 
from  this  down  into  the  space  to  be  filled;  s 
many  air-holes  are  also  made  for  the  esopeof 
the   air.     The   channel  is  supplied  bj  tlie 
branches  coming  from  each  fomaoe,  and  tbd 
fiow  of  metal  in  each  one  of  these  is  controlled 
by  a  workman  who  uses  his  shovel  to  nake  > 
temporary  dam.  At  the  word  being  giiven  'Tp 
shovels,"  the  currents  fiow  in  and  tiie  nionldb 
soon  filled.    The  hoDow  core,  strongly  braced 
within  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  liqmd 
metal,  must,  as  soon  as  this  sets  in  the  coni- 
menoement  of  cooling,  be  broken  down,  that  bo 
restraint  be  laid  upon  the  natural  shrinkage. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  workmen  descend  ibw 
the  highly  heated  cavity,  by  tcffns,  each  one 
working  a  minute  or  so  at  a  time,  and  the  we 
is  soon  removed.  The  rate  at  which  tiie  obje* 
are  allowed  to  oool  affects  their  streogth  aaC 
hardness;  the  former  being  increased  by  sow, 
and  the  latter  by  rapid  cooling:  whatiscato. 
chilled  iron,  is  iron  cast  in  cold  metallic  moiiKB. 
The  castings  when  removed  firom  the  sand  lie 
dressed  by  breaking  off  the  runners  thatforma 
in  the  ingates,  and  their  surfaces  are  deaaed « 
the  crust  of  sand  which  covers  *^®°^,  ^^t^ 
genious  method  of  casting  iron  pipes  has  m 
practised  for  some  time  in  this  country,  pro- 
cularly  in  Baltimore.  The  metal  is  poured  m 
a  cast-iron  tubular  case,  which  serves  « JJ 
outer  mould.    Being  made  to  rotate  rapidlyon 
its  axis,  the  fluid  iron  within  is  thrown  ai^ 
and  assumes  the  tubular  form,  the  thicOfe^ 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  metal  lao^ 
duced.— It  may  be  interesting  to  noti«r 
methods  employed  for  moulding  and  e^»| 
the  delicate  ngures  of  insects  and  smaU  par^^ 
plants,  and  also  of  large  statues.   An  vi^}^ 
or  a  leaf  of  a  plant,  designed  to  be  preserrea  ui 
a  cast  figure,  is  made  to  serve  for  its  oim  p* 
tern.    It  is  fixed  by  threads  in  the  centre^ « 
smaU  box,  and  a  wire  or  two  are  pl«»^*^3 
nect  it  with  the  outside.    Fine  river  sUtor^^ 
is  plastered  over  it,  by  throwing  it  in  a  mo>» 
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6tat6  into  the  box  and  swinging  thifl  abont 
Coarser  materials  of  the  same  nature  are  added 
in  the  same  way  till  the  box  is  filled.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  dried,  the  wires  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  moold  is  baked,  so  as  to  redaoe  the  object 
to  ashes.  These  are  then  blown  ont,  and  the 
mould  is  ready  to.be  filled.  An  improYed  pro- 
cess is  to  mould  the  object  in  wax,  and  having 
incmsted  this  with  plaster  of  Paris,  subject  the 
whole  to  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  wax  and 
cause  it  to  be  absorbed  into  the  plaster.  Cast 
plates  of  brass  designed  for  printing  the  impres- 
sions  of  ferns  and  such  objects  are  prepared  bv 
the  ingenious  process  of  Dr.  Branson,  of  Shef- 
field, England,  as  foUows:  A  clean  sheet  of 
gatta  percha,  softened  by  boiling,  is  laid  flat 
upon  a  smooth  plate  of  metal,  and  dusted  over 
with  bronze  powder.  On  this  is  laid  the  frond 
or  lea^  and  it  is  then  covered  with  another 
metallic  plate  and  subjected  to  a  moderate  pros* 
sure.  When  the  gntta  percha  is  cold,  it  is  found 
to  be  impressed  with  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
leaf;  and  from  this  a  cast  in  brass  is  taken, 
which,  wLen  burnished,  is  ready  for  the  print- 
er. The  prints  thus  obtained,  if  the  ink  bo 
skilfully  mixed  to  the  right  tint,  are  said  to  be 
hardly  difitinguiahable  from  the  plant  itself.—- 
In  casting  statues,  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  sand, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  intended  fig« 
ore.  Tho  inside  of  this  pit  is  lined  with  bride 
or  stone,  and  a  small  furnace  is  sunk  in  the  hot- 
torn.  Over  this  furnace  is  placed  an  iron  grat- 
ing, which  supports  the  mould*  This  is  formed 
of  the  core,  the  wax,  and  the  outer  shell.  The 
inner  mass  or  core  of  clay  and  rough  plaster 
represents  the  general  contour  of  the  form  re« 
jioired.  It  is  strengthened  by  iron  bars  on  the 
inaide,  and  on  the  outside  is  covered  with  wax, 
the  thickness  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
intended  thickness  of  the  metaL  This,  however, 
is  sometimes  formed  in  separate  pieces  npon 
models,  and  brought  to  the  core  in  sections.  A 
number  of  tabular  passages  from  the  wax  to  the 
surface  are  left,  to  serve  as  ingates  and  for  the 
escape  of  air.  An  outer  coating  is  next  laid 
over  the  wax,  formed  of  layers  of  different  com- 
positions. The  first  is  of  day  and  old  white  cru- 
cibles fijiely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  water 
to  about  the  consistency  of  paint.  This  is  ap- 
plied 7  or  8  times.  For  the  2d  layer,  the  same 
preparation,  to  which  is  added  horse  dung  and 
earth,  is  nsed,  and  for  the  8d  the  dung  and  earth 
alone.  When  this  shell  is  completed,  the  whole 
18  encircled  with  bands  of  iron.  A  moderate 
fire  is  then  made  in  the  fhmace,  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  it,  as  well  as  for  melting  the  wax, 
which  runs  out  through  pipes  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  These  are  immediately  closed  with 
earth.  When  this  is  done,  the  square  pit  is 
filled  in  all  around  the  mould  with  loose  bricks, 
and  the  ^tq  is  increased  in  order  that  the  monld 
may  be  thoronghly  heated  and  dried.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and 
the  whole  left  to  cool,  when  the  bricks  are  re- 
moved, and  their  place  filled  with  earth*  The 
metal  is  now  melted  in  a  large  furnace  con- 


structed by  the  side  of  the  pit  A  small  tube 
is  laid  for  conveying  it  into  a  large  baain  over 
the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the 
large  branches  of  the  spouts  or  casts  are  insert- 
ed,  by  which  it  is  led  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  mould.  These  channels  are  closed  with 
long  iron  rods,  which  are  withdrawn  only  when 
the  vessel  is  full  enough  of  the  metal  for  it  to 
run  into  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
whole  of  the  furnace  is  then  opened,  and  the 
mould  is  instantly  filled.  The  casting  b  now  com- 
plete, the  mould  and  earth  are  removed,  the  core 
and  the  iron  bars,  except  such  as  are  required  to 
strengthen  the  figure,  are  taken  out  through 
an  aperture  left  in  the  brass  for  that  purpose, 
which  is  afterward  soldered,  and  the  figure  is 
ready  for  the  finishing  touches  of  the  sculptor. — 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  castings  of  iron, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857,  was:  to  Canada, 
$188,946;  other  British  American  possessions, 
(75,172;  British  Australia,  $87,562;  Cuba, 
$12,868 ;  England,  $8,981 ;  British  Guiana, 
$5,286;  Chili,  $5,167;  other  oonntries,  $11,488: 
total  $289,965.--See  also  Bbll,  OAjsnstoK^  and 
Foin!n>BBT. 

CASTLE,  a  fortification  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  caaUUum^ 
although  the  casteUum  of  the  classic  writers 
had  littieor  nothing  in  common  with  the  superb 
castellated  edifices  of  Norman  and  Gothic  archi- 
tectnre.  The  castellum  of  the  Romans  seems,  at 
times,  to  have  signified  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  system  of  detached  forts  or  bastions,  connect- 
ed or  nnconnected  with  curtains,  made  some- 
times of  timber,  sometimes  of  stone^  and  not 
nnfreqnentiy  of  a  combination  of  the  2  mate- 
rials; the  stone  work  being  compacted  with 
heavy  beams  of  timber,  which  were  supposed 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  edifice,  as  they 
were  less  liable  to  be  brought  down  bv  the 
vibratory  motion  given  to  the  walls  by  the  re- 
peated blows  of  the  battering  ram.  At  other 
times,  the  word  castellum  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  signify  a  fortified  town,  and  that 
more  frequently  in  the  provinces,  particularly 
in  Gaul,  tnan  elsewhere ;  most  of  the  French 
towns  which  have  now  the  prefix  of  ch&teau, 
as  ChAteaudun,  Ch&tean  Thierry,  and  the  like, 
being  built  on  the  site  of  andent  Roman  ecu* 
tella;  just  as  the  English  villages  and  towns 
having  the  sufllx  of  cester,  caster,  or  Chester, 
as  Doncaster,  Gloucester,  Colchester,  are  the  lo* 
eum  tenentei  of  ancient  encampments,  eastra^ 
Lastly,  castellum  was  often  used  by  the  Romans 
as  a  term  for  the  large  bnildings  of  masonry 
nsed  as  fountains,  or  rather  as  the  distributing 
reservoirs  of  their  aqueducts,  many  of  which, 
in  fact,  had  very  nearly  the  character  of  the 
simplest  form  of  the  sniall  castie  of  the  middle 
ages,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  8cot- 
limd,  consisting  merely  of  a  square  pile  of  ma- 
sonry, having  4  flat  curtains,  with  4  projecting 
round  or  square  towers  flanking  the  ourtfdns, 
1  at  each  comer  (Mf  the  building,  and  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  battiementsof  the  main 
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p3e,  BO  as  to  command  the  platforms,  if  carried 
\>y  escalade.  Roman  towers  are  almost  inyari- 
ably  made  of  bridk,  joined  by  cement  or  mor- 
tar, which  with  the  lapse  of  time  became 
harder  than  the  brick  it  compacted,  or  than 
ftone  itseUl  When  thej  nsed  stone,  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  irregolar  works,  of  great  ex- 
tent, snch  as  the  taUum  of  Antonlnns,  or 
Sevems,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  earthworks 
rather  than  of  regnlar  defences  of  masonry. 
The  Saxon  castles  in  general  were  of  very  in- 
ferior ardiitectnre  and  design ;  they  had  rarely 
the  advantage  of  elevated  position,  or  of  com- 
manding height  in  themselves.  In  fact,  the 
Saxons  were  not,  it  would  seem,  at  any  time  a 
castle-bmlding  race,  nor  did  they  affect  lofty 
sites  or  eminences  for  their  dwellings  or  de- 
fences. Their  favorite  localities  for  bnilding 
purposes,  so  finr  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few 
old  Saxon  sites,  snch  as  Temple-Newsham  and  a 
few  others  in  the  north  of  En^and,  and  in  the 
fen  counties  of  Oambridge,  Huntingdon,  and 
lincolnshireL  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
affected  by  tne  monks  after  the  conquest,  many 
of  whom  were  of  the  ancient  Anglo^axon  race 
— ^namely,  low,  rich  meadow  lands,  suitable  for 
the  rearing  and  &ttening  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  in  which  they  took  so  Ynuch  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  weialth  consisted,  lying  by  the  margin  of 
stiD  sheets  of  water,  containing  carp  and  tench 
as  fat  as  their  own  oxen,  ever  haunted  by  in- 
numerable flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and  over-shad- 
owed by  dark  woodlands,  as  old  as  the  days  of 
the  heptarchy,  or  perhaps  as  those  of  Osasar. 
In  such  places,  they  would  build  their  houses 
of  strength  (one  could  hardly  call  them  castles), 
long,  low,  flat-roofed,  rectangular  bnildinss, 
with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  little  at  de- 
fence, beyond  the  smallness  of  the  narrow 
round-topped  windows  and  low-browed  door- 
ways, with  here  and  there  a  low,  stubborn, 
round  tower  at  an  angle,  sometimes  a  moat 
drawn  round  the  base  of  the  building  itself, 
and  defended  by  an  exterior  palisade  of  timber, 
but  without  any  system  of  flanking  walls  or 
defences,  one  defending  and  commanding  the 
other,  as  was  the  case  m  the  elaborate  fortal- 
ices  afterward  erected  everywhere  throughout 
the  land  by  the  victorious  Normans  for  the 
protection  of  their  scanty  numbers.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact  that  neither  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britannia,  nor  aft^nnrard,  while 
the  Ohristianized  and  Latinized  Oambro-Brit- 
ons  held  it,  nor  yet  after  that,  in  the  An- 

go-Saxon  timea,  while  there  were  Anglo- 
ixons  in  England,  were  there  any  places  of 
strength  in  the  kingdom.  A  single  battle, 
won  by  a  few  charges  of  mail-clad  horse- 
men, laid  the  whole  kingdom  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  William  the  Norman,  who  portioned 
out  the  realm  among  his  landless  followers. 
Everywhere,  instantly  after  the  subjugation 
of  the  land,  on  every  estate  arose  the  tful  and 
castellated  dwellings  in  which,— from  that  day 
downward  until  the  conclusion  of  the  wars 


of  the  Roses  and  the  acoesaioQ  of  the  Todon^ 
when  a  new  stvle  of  architecture,  indicatiogi 
milder  state  of  society  and  a  oeesatioQ  of  do- 
mestic warfare,  succeeded  the  old  castelM 
^7P^> — trended  with  their  families,  secoie  aid 
the  din  of  war,  the  landed  aristocracj  lod 
nobles  of  the  land.  Of  every  varietjof  sn, 
firom  the  small  single  keep,  or  tower,  perdwl 
on  some  bold  summit^  to  tne  vast  baroniid  cat- 
ties, such  as  those  of  IVamlingbam,  or  Eiaiig, 
or  Kenilworth,  or  Leicester,  covering  acres  S 
ground  within  the  products  of  their  embattled 
walls  and  deep  girdling  moats,  thej  bad  iH 
similar  forms,  one  common  qrstem  of  defence 
wheti^er  on  elevated  ground  or  amid  lenl 
scenery ;  and,  unless  captured  by  sorprise,  io  i 
sudden  onslaught,  or  betrayed  by  the  iHfuth 
of  some  one  witiiin  the  walls,  could  aD,  fir 
many  days,  resist  a  feudal  army;  the  best  u^ 
tilleiy  of  which,  oonslBting  only  of  oatapoKi 
and  machinery  for  casting  stones,  oould  ^eci 
nothing  against  stone  walls  of  10  or  18  feet  io 
thickness,  and  100  feet  or  more  inhdght,  from 
every  shot  hole,  crenelle  and  bartizan  of  whid), 
arrows  and  cross-bow  bolts  fell  like  hail  od 
the  exposed  persons  of  the  assailants;  while H 
mattered  little  to  the  defenders  of  the  cistld 
whether  or  no,  in  the  absence  of  artilleiyade 
quate  to  reduce  it,  the  edifice  might  or  mi^t 
not  be  commanded  by  eminences  of  aaperior 
height,  provided  only  that  they  were  not  vith- 
in  near  arrow  shot^-The  system  of  defaw 
was  a  series  of  curtains  of  great  strength  aw 
height,  forming  the  circuit  of  the  defences,  mm 
large  square  flanking  towers  at  short  iDtemis, 
serving  as  bastions  to  enfilade  the  curtains,  aad 
close  at  their  base  a  wide,  deep  moat  onl;  to  be 
crossed  by  means  of  a  drawbridge^  and  aooea 
to  that  drawbridge  defended,  on  the  outer 
side,  by  what  was  called  a  barbican,  serving « 
what  we  should  now  call  a  bridge  head,  vhw 
was  in  fiict  neither  more  nor  leas  than  »  »i 
castie  of  inferior  height  to  the  interior  fortrea, 
open  to  its  shot  on  toe  inner  side  toward  w 
moat,  so  as  to  be  untenable  against  its  ganisoi^ 
yet  strong  with  curtains,  towers,  flankers,  apa 
sometimes,  asain,  with  a  nanrow;er  ext^ 
fosse  and  esplanade,  and  an  exterior  pah^ 
of  wood,  calkd  the  bairiers,  in  the  attack « 
which  and  their  defence  were  often  pe«om« 
some  of  the  most  desperate  and  gloriom  lw» 
of  arms  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  and  mj- 
Btrels  of  the  middle  aces.  In  many  of  tw 
larger  and  more  powerful  feudal  fo^**®^,^ 
as  that  of  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  of  I'Wffl 
les  Tours  and  Loches  in  France,  and  m 
others  in  England,  France,  and  the  Ix)W  t«^ 
tries,  within  the  exterior  prednctsand  ^ 
there  were  a  2d  and  8d  wet  ditch,  a  8d anflw 
wall,  each  loftier  tiian  tiiat  without,  and  c^ 
mandmgitfrom  the  base  to  the  aumoj 5  ** 
aU  these  arranged  in  such  a  way  ii»«t  ^^^ 
saiknts,  having  mastered  the  1st  gate  any" 
tered  the  1st  prednct,  would  neceaaan^  "J 
compelled  to  make  a  flank  movement  rm^ 
half  the  circumference  of  the  place,  shot  np  (^ 
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freen  a  bigh  hmer  wall  and  an  impassable 
woot,  under  shot  from  the  fid  wall,  before 
rMching  the  2d  bridge  and  gateway.  Add  to 
ibis,  that,  the  2d  wall  gained,  a  similar  task  re- 
mffloed  before  carrying  the  8d ;  and  when  the 
precincts  should  be  all  foroed,  one  by  one,  the 
kej  of  the  whola  in  the  shape  of  the  keep  or 
doiijoD,  a  pile  ox  masonry  almost  solid,  and  of 
height  ahnost  impregnable,  consisting  prind* 
pally  of  a  hnge  sqoare  tower  of  200  feet  or 
more  in  heighl^  wiu  a  flanking  tnrret  at  each 
corner,  not  a  window  larger  than  a  shot  hole 
within  reach  of  the  longest  ladder,  and  bat  one 
door,  placed  on  the  8d  floor  above  the  gronnd, 
aooesuble  only  by  an  exterior  stair  of  stone,  ^*  so 
xuuTow  where  one  bat  goes  abreast,'' exposed 
to  the  long-bow  shafts,  and  cross-bow  Dolts, 
and  floods  of  melted  pitch  and  scalding  oil  from 
the  battlements  and  bartizans,  frowned  its  de- 
fiance or  laughed  its  scorn  on  all  beholders. 
Such  are  the  castleB  of  the  middle  ages^  as  they 
stand  in  thousands,  still  nu^estic  in  their  rains, 
amid  the  pleasant  scenery  of  the  rich  com 
lands  and  pastares  and  green  woods  of  merry 
England;  amid  the  vineyards  and  fertile  plains 
of  France;  amid  the  marshy  pastares  of  the 
Low  Oonntries ;  along  the  steeps  of  the  Bhine, 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Black  forest,  of 
the  Tyrol,  of  ^e  Apennines,  and  of  the  moon- 
tain  ridges  looking  down  on  tiiie  Dannbe,  relics 
and  landmarks  of  a  wild  and  iron  age,  the 
abodes  of  men  as  wild  and  as  iron  as  the  epoch 
in  which  th^  flonrished. 

OASTLE  OABET,  a  market  town  and  pnish 
of  Somersetshire,  Englimd,  on  the  Great  West- 
era  railroad,  129^  m.  firom  London.  It  con* 
tains  a  manor-hoose  in  which  Charles  n.  took 
refoge  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

CASTLE  OONKEL,  or  Stbadballt,  a  town 
and  parish  of  Manster,  Ireknd;  pop.  of  the 
town,  1,106.  It  is  beaatiftilly  sitaated  on  the 
Shannon,  near  the  Mis  of  Doonass,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  sammer  by  ibB  inhabitants  of 
Limerick  for  its  chalybeate  springs.  Its  castle, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  O'Briens,  kings  of 
3fonster,  was  destroyed  daring  the  siege  of 
limerick. 

OASTLE  DERMOT,  or  Trxstixdiebicot,  an 
ancient  town  and  pariah  of  Leinster,  Ireland ; 
pop.  of  the  town,  1,616.  It  is  sitaated  on  the 
Lear,  an  affluent*  of  the  Barrow,  and  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Dermots,  kings  of 
Leinster.  It  contains  a  great  nmnber  of  inters 
^ng  antiquities,  among  which  are  the  rains 
of  a  large  4»thedral,  a  charch  boilt  by  the  first 
English  settlera,  a  Frandscan  monastery,  a  Nor- 
num  arch,  a  sqaare  tower  sapposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  kniffhts  templars,  the  re- 
mains of  a  priory,  a  castle,  and  in  the  charch- 
yard  several  oorioas  crosses  and  a  roand  tower. 

OASTLEREAGH,  Bobebt  Hienbt  Stew- 
ABT,  viscoant  (second  marqnis  of  London- 
derry, April  By  1821),  a  British  statesman, 
Dom  at  the  family  seat  of  Meant  Stewart,  in 
the  ooanty  of  Down,  Ireland,  Jane  18,  1769, 
died  by  his  own  hand  at  his  seat  of  North- 


Cray  Place,  coonty  of  Kent,  England,  Aag.  12, 
1822.  He  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Ar- 
magh, and  completed  his  edacation  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1789  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  the  coanty  of 
Down  in  the  Irish  hoose  of  commons,  and  was 
elected  after  a  sharp  contest,  which  is  said  to 
have  cost  his  family  over  £25,000.  In  1794  he 
was  Ant  to  the  British  honse  of  commons,  as 
a  member  for  the  boroagh  of  Tregony.  After 
the  dissolation  of  that  hoase  in  Kay,  1796,  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  British  parliament, 
which  met  in  September  of  the  same  year,  as 
member  for  Orford ;  bat  relinqaishinff  his  seat 
in  Joly,  1797,  he  was  reelected  to  the  Irish  par- 
liamenty  as  representative  of  the  coanty  of 
Down,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
fbr  Ireland,  ia.  the  beginning  of  1798,  he  be^ 
eame  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieatenant,  and 
an  Irish  privy  coancillor.  The  rebellion  which 
invited  and  accompanied  the  landing  of  Gen. 
Hnmbert  in  1798,  was  crashed  by  Castlereagh, 
although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
not  a  party  to  the  remorseless  cruelties  prac- 
tised by  the  Protestants,  with  the  odium  of 
which  his  name  has  been  loaded.  It  was 
mainlv  through  his  instrumentality,  that  the 
act  of  union  was  passed.  When  this  measure 
was  consummated.  Lord  Castlereagh  quitted 
the  Irish  government,  execrated  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen.  The  Orange  or 
Protestant  party,  however,  to  which,  both  by 
personal  opinions  and  by  famiW  connections, 
and  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  be- 
longed, looked  upon  him  with  far  different 
sentunents;  and  their  respect  for  his  stanch 
adherence,  at  any  cost  to  the  doctrine  of  Prot- 
estant supremacy  in  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly 
shared  at  that  time  by  the  mi^Jority  of  English- 
men. He  represented  his  native  county  in  the 
first  imperial  parliament,  which  assembled  in 
Feb.  1801,  and  also  in  the  second,  which  con- 
vened in  September  of  the  ensuing  year.  In 
the  beginning  of  1802  he  was  appointed  a 
privy  coancillor  of  Great  Britain,  and  pre»dent 
of  the  board  of  control.  He  retamed  that  office 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt^  and  through- 
out the  Addington  administration.  In  July, 
1805,  after  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power.  Lord 
Castlereagh  joined  his  cabinet  as  secretary  at 
war  and  for  the  colonies.  Having  lost  his  seat 
for  Down,  he  was  returned  in  1806  for  Borough- 
bridge;  and  reUnquishing  his  office  after  Mr. 
Pitt's  death,  he  was  returned  for  the  following 
parliament,  which  met  in  Deo.  1806,  for  the 
Dorough  of  Plympton  Earle.  He  now  went  into 
opposition  against  Fox  and  GrenviUe,  and  attack- 
ed their  peace  policy*  In  1807,  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Portland  cabinet,  he  again  became 
secretary  at  war,  and  was  reelected  by  his  last 
constituency  for  theparliament  which  met  in 
Hay  of  that  year.  W  hile  a  member  of  this  ad- 
ministration, he  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
the  ill-advised  Walcheren  expedition,  ia  refer- 
ence to  which  Mr.  Canning,  his  colleague  and 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  assailed  Lord  Castle- 
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reagh  with  sach  varmtli  of per8onality,thatadael 
ensued  between  them  in  1809,  and  both  retired 
from  office.  Lord  Oastlerea^  soon  returned  to 
the  ministry,  and  assumed  Mr.  Ganning^s  post^ 
in  which  he  gained  a  position  so  commanding, 
that  on  Mr.  Perceval^s  death,  in  1812,  he  hid 
the  confidence  of  the  torj*  party,  and  was  r&* 
garded  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of 
commons.  In  Nov.  1812,  he  was  onoe^more 
rettimed  for  the  county  of  Down,  retaining  that 
seat  in  the  next  2  parliaments,  which  met  in 
Aug.  1818,  and  in  April,  1820«  In  181^  as 
British  plenipotentiary,  he  took  part  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Chatillon,  and  was  influential  in  per* 
snading  the  allies  not  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
unless  Napoleon  agreed  to  limit  France  to  the 
boundary  of  1792.  This  Napoleon  refused  to 
do;  and  that  great  campaign  was  begun  which 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  ab-* 
dication  of  Napoleon.  At  first  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh's  unappeasable  hatred  of  Napoleon,  or 
perhaps  his  political  foresight,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  concur,  in  behalf  of  England,  in  t^e 
measure  by  which  Napoleon  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  title  of  emperor,  and  retire  to  Elba. 
After  the  treaty  was  signed,  however,  he 
relactantly  acceded  to  Jt.  He  took  part  in 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  discussions 
which  followed  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Sub- 
sequently he  supported  George  lY.  in  his 
schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Queen  Caroline,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  harsh  measures  for  the 
repression  of  discontent  caused  by  general  dis- 
tress and  dearness  of  provisions.  The  struggles 
of  the  constitutionalists  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
called  for  active  interference  on  the  part  of  Uie 
holy  alliance,  and  Lord  Oastlereagh  was  on  the 

Eoint  of  joining  the  congress  of  Verona,  when 
e  feU  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  in  which  he 
committed  suicide  by  opening  the  carotid  ar- 
ter;^  with  a  penknife.  The  coroner's  jury 
which  investigated  the  case  declared  tLe  act  to 
have  been  committed  in  a  state  of  lanaoy. 
Lord  Oastlereagh  has  been  assailed  with  un- 
sparing acrimony.  As  an  orator,  he  was  below 
mediocrity.  But  he  had  sound  common  sense, 
great  moral  courage,  and  unshaken  firmness; 
and  if  he  could  not  express  his  intentions 
fluently,  he  could  march  straight  forward  to 
their  accomplishment.  His  correspondence  was 
edited  by  his  brother,  the  third  marquis,  in 
1850. 

OASTLETON,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  pop.  8,016,  situated  on  Oa&- 
tleton  river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Rutland 
and  Washington,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Castle- 
ton  railroads,  which  unite  here  with  the  Ver- 
mont and  Canada  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  Cas- 
tleton  medical  college,  founded  in  1818,  and 
connected  with  Middlebury  college. 

CASTLETON,  a  village  of  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  eminence, 
on  which  stands  Peak  castle,  an  ancient  strong- 
hold erected  by  William  Peveril,  natural  son  of 
the  conqueror,  and  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter 
JScott's novel  of  "Peveril  of  the  Peak."    The 
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inhalntantd  of  the  village  are  moetiy  employed 
in  mining.  Some,  however,  derire  a  sabeist- 
ence  from  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  e> 
tides  from  spar,  and  from  acting  as  guides  to 
the  strangers  visiting  the  many  natural  coriosi- 
ties  of  the  neighborhood*  Among  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Peak  cavern,  or  Deyll's  cs^ 
consisting  of  a  series  of  sabtenraneons  chan- 
bers,  which  can  only  be  e^lored  by  torcbli^ 
The  whole  depth  of  the  excavation  inm 
from  tiie  opening  is  2,800  feet. 

CASTLETOWN,  the  capital  of  tiie  Ids  d 
Man,  EngUnd,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  sesr 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island ;  pop.  in  1^1^ 
2,479.  It  contains  King  William*8College,foiiDd- 
ed  in  1880,  and  Castle  Bnahen,  Add  to  kve  been 
built  by  a  Danish  prince  in  960.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  governor  and  of  the  Manxoonrtsof  Itv. 

OASTOB,  a  substance  somewhat  resembllss 
musk,  secreted  by  the  beaver.  It  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  honey,  has  a  strong,  penetratiiig, 
fetid,  and  volatile  odor,  which  is  lo6t]?rheatl)fi 
substance  is  dried  and  hardened.  It  is  usedto 
some  extent  in  medicine  as  an  antas{nsiDo& 
and  stimulant,  and  is  thought  to  act  e^ii^ 
upon  the  nervous  system.  It  was  knovn  m 
recommended  bv  PUny  and  Dio8ooridea,l«itil 
has  not  a  high  reputation  among  noden 
practitioners ;  and  as  it  is  often  largely  adolt^- 
ated,  there  will  be  littie  cause  for  regret  sb^ 
its  use  be  discontinued.  The  artide  consider^ 
the  best  is  obtained  from  Russia.  The  Amai- 
can  beaver  produces  an  inferior  quality.  Ben- 
aoio  acid  is  recognized  among  the  nnmerons 
organic  compounds  of  which  this  sabstance 
consists.  .  . 

CASTOR  OIL,  a  mild  purgative  obtaoed 
from  the  nuts  of  the  castor  oil  plant,  tiie  nct- 
ntts  communis^  or  palma  ChrUtu  ^*"^.^ 
an  apetalous  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  t^ 
natural  order  eupJuyrbtacec^  It  was  origiitfliy 
a  native  of  Aaa,  and  was  used  by  t^^."*'^^ 
antiquityi  but  is  now  naturalized  in  Afrto. 
America,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  ccff' 
acters  of  this  genus  are :  Leaves  altemat^ 
ukte,  palmate,  glands  at  apex  of  petiole.  Iwf- 
ers  in  terminal  panicles ;  monoeciona,  no  petiB; 
calyx  8-5  parted,  valvate ;  filaments  nnmeroiB, 
polyadelphous;  style  shorty  stigmas  8,  biptf; 
tite,  feathery;  ovary  globose,  8  celled,  wtb  ^ 
ovule  in  each  cell ;  fruit  capsukr,  tricooco* 
The  tribe  is  formed  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  hffW 
becommg  arborescent  TheJ2.WTO«tinttOT^- 
ma  Ohruti  has  peltate  pahnate  leaves,  wjtb  1^ 
oeolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  herbaceous  gtonj^ 
stem,  of  a  puipliah  red  color  upward,  mm' 
ers  in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes,  g^""^ 
from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the  °i«f 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  spike,  ^flf^f. 
from  the  upper.  The  capsules  are  P™f  ^vA 
varies  in  size  in  different  countries.  Ifl*jr 
parts  of  Europe  it  is  not  more  than  S  <ff  4/*J 
high,  but  in  Lidia  it  is  a  tree,  andb^» 
attains  fair  dunensions.  The  native  conntty  » 
i?.  cammunu  is  unknown ;  it  is  conjectured  w 
beBarbary.    The  castor  oilplant  was knowaw 
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very  ancient  times,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks.  The  latter  called  It  croton,  a  name 
bestowed  bv  modem  botanists  on  another  ge- 
nus of  enphorbiaoeoos  plants,  one  sijecies  of 
which  yields  the  strongly  purgative  oil  called 
oleum  tiglii  or  croton  oiL  Nnmerons  varieties 
of  B,  e(mmunii  exist  in  various  localities,  differ- 
ing not  only  in  color  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  stem,  but  in  stature  and  duration.  In 
warm  countries  it  is  ligneous  and  perennial ;  in 
cold  regions,  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  en- 
tire pk^t  possesses  active  properties,  but  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds  is  alone  employed  in 
Europe.  The  ancients  administered  the  seeds 
entire,  but  their  variable  action,  producing  some- 
times even  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse.  The 
oil  IS  of  comiMirativelv  recent  introduction.  The 
seeds  were  formerly  known  in  the  shops  as  Mm- 
ifia  ricini  or  dataputia  mcnoru.  Thev  are  about 
the  size  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  the 
surface  being  smooth,  shining,  and  beautifully 
marbled.  The  skin  consists  of  8  tunics;  the 
nucleus  or  kernel  consists  of  an  oUy  albumen 
and  an  embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are 
membranous  or  foliaoeous.  The  outer  shell  is 
devoid  of  taste.  According  to  Dr.  Dierbach, 
the  active  principle  resides  in  the  inner  coat ; 
others  assert  that  the  purgative  principle  resides 
iQ  the  embryo.  M6rat  and  De  Lens  have  shown, 
in  the  DktUmnaifre  des  Kieneea  mSdieales,  t  xlix., 
that  the  active  principle  is  diffused  through  the 
entire  substance  of  the  kernel,  though  possibly 
with  more  intensity  in  the  embryo. — ^The  qual- 
ity of  castor  oil  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
maturity  of  the  seeds;  the  peculiar  variety  of 
the  plant  from  which  thoy  have  been  obtained ; 
and  the  accidental  or  intentional  admixture  of 
other  seeds,  before  the  process  of  extraction. 
Both  in  India  and  America  much  heat  was  for- 
merly employed  in  the  process,  and  this  was  in- 
jnrious  to  the  quality  of  the  oil.  During  l^e 
application  of  heat  a  volatile  principle  escaped 
which  was  so  irritating  that  the  workmen  nad 
to  protect  ihevt  &ces  by  masks.  The  French 
method  is  the  best.  The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised, 
and  then  put  into  a  cold  press.  The  oil  is  ex- 
pressed and  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  to  per- 
mit the  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters 
to  subside ;  or  it  is  filtered,  to  separate  them 
more  rapidly.  The  produce  is  equal  to  about 
i  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  possesses 
aQ  its  natural  qualities.  Both  the  French  and 
Italian  oils  are  much  milder  than  oil  procured 
from  tropical  countries.  Oil  of  good  quality 
is  a  thiddsh  fluid  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color, 
the  best  being  almost  limpid,  with  a  slightly 
nauseous  odor  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  first, 
hut  causing  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  the  throat, 
more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the  freshness 
of  the  specimen.  Bad  oil  is  rancid  and  disa* 
greeable. — ^When  pure,  it  is  a  mild  aperient  or 
iaxative,  operating  without  griping  or  other  in- 
ooavenience,  and  commonly  very  soon  after  it 
is  token.  It  is  deemed  the  most  proper  laxative 
in  many  inflammatory  states  of  the  abdomen, 
the  kidneys,  or  the  bladder.    It  ia  also  deemed 


a  most  eligible  medicine  in  piles  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  rectum.  Alone  or  with  turpentine, 
it  IS  very  efficacious  in  expelling  worms.  The 
chief  objection  to  its  use  is  the  repulsive  taste. 
From  16  to  20  drops  of  pure  liquor  potasss  will 
usually  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  to 
which  1  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  a  dradim 
of  spirit  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  may  be  add- 
ed, to  make  an  emulsion,  which  is  equally  ef- 
fective and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  OastMr 
oil  is  much  used  in  the  i^  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  for  burning,  as  well  as  for  me- 
dicinal purposes. — ^The  manufacture  of  castor  oil 
is  actively  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.,  especiidly  at  St. 
Louis,  the  beans  being  produced  in  southern  Il- 
linois. The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  other  crops, 
and  the  seeds  are  planted  much  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  Indian  com,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  eachhUl,  and  that 
at  every  4th  row  a  space  is  left  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
the  crop.  The  ripening  oommences  in  August, 
about  20  bushels  from  an  acre  of  ground  is 
considered  a  fair  yield.  The  ordinary  hydraulic 
press  was  first  applied  to  the  manufacture  bv 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  about  184T.  Mr.  Blow^s 
manufactory  was  the  most  extensive  in  the  IT. 
8.,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part 
of  1856.  A  new  press  introduced  by  Mr.  La- 
tourette  and  patented  Oct  28,  1851,  has  in- 
creased the  product  of  oil  from  the  bean  871 
per  cent  over  the  ordinary  hydraulic  press,  ana 
brought  the  manufacture  in  many  other  re- 
spects to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  On  an 
average  one  of  these  presses  is  estimated  to 
work  150,000  bushels  of  beans  per  annum,  pro- 
ducing 400,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  produce  in 
4  years,  1850  to  1853,  averaged  an  annual  yield 
of  about  286,000  gallons,  most  of  which  was 
taken  for  home  consumption.— :The  following 
table  presents  the  movement  of  the  American 
trade  with  foreign  countries  in  castor  oil  during 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1857. 

Inporii.                                      OMeoa.  Vain*. 

FromEngUnd se,«U  $15,018 

**■     British  £Mt  Indies 189,453  86,882 

*^     France  on  the  Atlantic. 197  119 

«      PortoBioo 841  818 

«     China. 880  170 

Total 187,884      $102,509 

riAMt  bto  wMeli  Imported. 

Boston  and  Charlostown 127,928  $79^94 

NewTork. 89,211  22,957 

Philadelphia 82  101 

SanFrandaoo 45  50 

Total 187,284  $102,502 

Isperia.                                         GalloBfc  V»la«. 

Canada .V!V: 2,041  $2,549 

Other  British  N.  Am.  po880B6ioDB 400  825 

Biltfflh  West  Indies. 40  48 

Total 2,481        $2,922 

FlaflMwhtnM  •sported. 

Termont 460  $908 

Boston 1,W1  1,971 

Baltimore 40  48 

Total , 2.481        $2,923 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  caUed  also  the 
DiosouBi,  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  famous  heroes  in 
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Greek  mythology.  Acoording  to  Homer,  tiiey 
were  sons  of  Tyndareiis  and  Leda,  and  brothers 
of  Helen  and  Glytenmeetra,  and  henoe  are  often 
called  the  Tyndarid«.  Oastor  excelled  in  tam- 
ing horsea,  and  PoUnx  in  the  game  of  boxing. 
Though  buried,  they  were  taken  fh>m  theearUi 
before  the  siece  of  Troy,  became  immortal  and 
honored  aa  gods,  and  sometimes  appeared  among 
men.  The  legend  was  complicated  by  subse^ 
quent  poets.  Acoording  to  some,  the  iMoflcuri 
were  sons  of  Leda  and  of  Jupiter  disguised  as  a 
swan  or  a  star ;  acoording  to  others,  Pollux  only 
hod  this  divine  origin  and  the  privilege  of  im- 
mortality. The  place  of  their  birth  was  vari- 
ously said  to  be  Amy  dsB,  Mount  Taygetus,  and 
the  idand  of  Pephnos.  They  are  fabled  to  have 
attacked  and  ravaged  Attica,  and  to  have  brought 
back  their  sister  Helen  wno  had  been  stolen 
away  by  Theseus.  They  took  part  in  the  Oaly- 
donian  boar  hunt,  and  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  during  which  Pollux 
vanquished  with  the  casstus  the  giant  Amyous, 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  and  fbunded  the  dij  of 
DioBCurias  in  Colchis.  Associated  with  Idaa 
and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareua,  they  plundered 
Arcadia,  but  in  a  quarrel  which  arose  concern- 
ing the  division  of  the  spoil,  Oastor,  the  mortal, 
perished  by  the  hands  of  Lvnceus,  who  in  hia 
turn  feU  under  the  blows  of  Pollux,  while  Idaa 
was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition  Castor  was  elain  in 
a  war  between  Athens  and  LacedeDmon.  Jupi- 
ter permitted  Pollux  to  pass  alternately  one  day 
with  his  brother  on  Olympus  and  another  on 
the  earth.  The  worship  of  these  heroic  broth- 
ers was  established  by  &e  Adheaans,  adopted  by 
the  Dorians,  and  apread  throughout  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  were  the  tutelaiy  goda 
of  hospitality,  presided  over  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  were  eminently  the  mighty  helpers 
of  man.  They  calmed  tempests,  appearing  as 
light  flames  on  the  tips  of  the  masts.  They 
sometimes  appeared  in  battle,  riding  on  mag- 
nificent white  steeds  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
By  their  assistance  the  Romans  believed  them« 
selves  to  have  gained  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 
Placed  among  the  stara  they  became  the  con- 
stellation Gemini.  In  works  of  art,  they  are 
usually  represented  as  young  horsemen  in  white 
attire,  witn  a  purple  robe,  armed  with  the  lance, 
and  wearing  a  hdmet  crowned  witii  stars.  At 
Rome  the  men  swore  by  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
jEdtpol,  and  the  women  by  that  of  Oastor, 
JEcwtoT,  There  was  an  ancient  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  in  the  Forum,  around  which  the 
EquiU%  marched  in  magnificent  procession  every 
year  on  July  16. 

CASTOR  RIVER  rises  in  St.  Francis  oo.,  Mo., 
flows  S.,  communicates  by  several  arms  with  a 
group  of  small  lakes  in  Stoddard  co.,  and  after- 
ward unites  with  the  Whitewater  river.  The 
stream  thus  formed,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Oastor,  but  more  firequently  the  Whitewater, 
flows  through  a  low  swampy  region,  in  which 
most  of  the  streams  spread  themselves  over  a 
large  surface  and  form  extensive  marshes  or 


lakes.    It  receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Peodno, 
and  finally  dischargee  itself  into  Big  lake. 

OASTREK,  Mattbsw  Alkxahdib,  \Ymk 
philologist,  bom  Dec  8, 1818,  at  Tenrda^Fis- 
land,  died  May  7,  1852,  hi  HelBiDj^   E« 
devoted  himseUf  to  collecting  the  moDTuneots  of 
the  genius  of  finland,  scattered  throogfa  tbe 
various  tribes,  and  as  a  preparation  he  imder* 
took  to  travel  on  foot  in  1888  through  Fiiuiisii 
Lapland.    Aided  by  government,  he  ponDed 
his  investigations  through  Norwegian  and  Bn- 
sian  Finland,  and  even  as  fiur  as  the  SamoiedB 
of  Europe  and  Siberia.   He  also  visited  EireBi, 
to  make  himself  more  familiar  with  the  hs- 
guage,   with  a  view  to  the  tranBlation  isto 
Swedish  of  the  celebrated  popular  poem,  ^ 
^^Kalevala."    He  was  appointed  hngoiflt  and 
ethnographer  to  the  academy  of  St  Petenbus, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  university  of  Edsng- 
fors,  he  extended  his  researches  thioogiioiit 
Siberia,  from  the  frontiers  of  Ohba  to  tbe 
shores  of  the  Arclao  ocean.    With  feeble  con- 
stitution and  delicate  health,  be  aocovplisiMl 
extraordinary  labors,  and  sent  home,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  documents  connected  with  Us 
own  studies^  reports  and  letters  of  great  Tahi& 
Many  of  these  were  published  in  theRssBin 
and  Swedish  periodicals  of  the  day.  Castra 
was  honored  on  his  return  to  his  coontey, 
in  1851,  a  year  before  his  death,  with  the  offiw 
of  flrst  professor  of  the  Finnish  kogoage  ud 
literature   at  the   university  of  HelaMWii 
The  literary  society  of  Rnland  and  the  acadei^ 
of  St.  Petersburg  caused  his  writings  to  be  pob- 
liahed  after  his  death,  the  ktter  body  eppowt^ 
ing  Mr.  Schief ner  as  editor  of  the  worfa.pn^ 
lidhed  m  St  Petersburg  m  German  in  ISManfl 
1856,  while  Rnniai  editions  were  bro#t  oat 
at  Helsingfors  in  1862,  1858,  and  W '^JJ 
German  edition  of  part  of  them  appeaitd  also 
inLeipac.    His  Samoied  grammar  and  Acdjo- 
ary  were  published  in  St  Peterahoig  by  *r. 
Schiefber  m  1854  and  1855,  and  hia  TMgoa» 
dictionary  In  1857.    A  biographical  aketfij* 
Oastren,  by  Mr.  Borg,  appe»ed  at  HeWort 
in  1858,  and  in  the  same  dty  amonomeDt  na 
been  dedicated  to  his  memcny.  ,^  ^ 

OASTRES,  a  flourishing  town  of  Fnw*. 
pop.  14,144,  in  the  department  of  Tarn, ijnj; 
S.  E.  of  Albi,  lying  in  a  fertile  valley  onWA 
sides  of  the  river  Agout,  which  is  here  cwkw 
by  2  stone  bridges.  It  is  the  seat  of  aProtestaffi 
consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  first  towtfw 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  IthMBitfJ- 
fiacturea  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
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tres  was  founded  by  the  Franks,  A  D.  »T;  sj 
fared  much  in  the  relij^ous  wars  of  tiieiwj 
century :  Its  fortifications  were  deiboyw^ 
Louis  Xm.  in  1619.  It  was  long  the  wadence 
of  Henry  IV.  during  his  religions  wars. 

OASTRO,  INBB  DB,  wife  of  Pe^.l*^ 
tugaL  bom  in  the  first  part  of  the  Iftii  c^ 
tury,  assassinated  in  1855.  She  was  a  dangWjr 
of  Don  Pedro  Femandea  de  Castro,  a  deaoa^ 
ant  from  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  «»^  » J^ 
ofhonor  to  Oonstantia,  1st  wife  of  Pedro.  bs» 
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Constantia's  death  in  1844^  Pedro,  fjuoinated 
bj  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Ines,  contracted 
a  secret  marriage  with  her,  which,  when  a 
few  years  afterward  it  was  disoloeed  to  his 
father  Alfonso  lY.,  met  a  violent  opposition 
on  the  part  of  this  king,  who  feared  the  infln* 
ence  exercised  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  Ines. 
llbe  apprehension  that  the  children  of  Ines 
might  interfere  with  the  claims  to  tiie  throne 
of  Pedro's  children  by  his  first  wife,  also  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  Alfonso.    Her  death  was  re- 
solred  npo%  and  while  Pedro  was  away  from 
home  on  a  hunting  excursion,  the  king  proceeded 
to  Ooiml»it  with  the  intention  of  murderinff 
Ines;  but  when  he  arrived  there  and  beheld 
the  beautiful  woman^  surrounded  with   her 
childr^   and  implonng  his  mercy,  he  was 
overcome   with  pity.     Eventually,  however, 
he  yielded  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  his  advis- 
ers, and  Ines  was  assassinated.    When  Pedro 
came  home  and  found,  instead  of  the  lovely 
presence,  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  wife,  his 
grief  and  wrath   knew  no  bounds,  and  his 
mother  and   the  archbishop  of  Braga   suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recon** 
ciling  him  "with  tiie  king,  and  in  appeaaiDg  for 
a  time  his  thirst  for  vengeance.    After  the 
king's  death  in  1857,   this  thirst,  however, 
broke  out  with  increased  fbry.    Only  one  of 
the  assassins  of  Ines,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco, 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Aragon.  The  other  SL 
Pedro  Ooelho  and  Alvaro  GonsalvezL  who  had 
sought  protection  at  the  court  of  Pedro  the 
Gruel  in  Castile,  were  surrendered  in  exchange 
for  some  Oastilian  prisoners  to  Pedro  of  Portu* 
gal,  who,   after  suhjecting  them  to  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  had  their  hearts  torn  cut  of  their 
bodies,  their  bodies  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.    His  regard  for  the  memory 
of  his  wife  did  not  rest  here.    He  oonvened  a 
solemn  conncil^it  Castanhed&  when,  in  the 
presence  of   the  nobility  and   the   court  of 
Portugal,  he  produced  the  papal  documents  and 
the  evidenoe  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  the 
attending  priest  in  order  to  establish  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage 
with  Ines.     The  proceedings  of  this  council 
were  published  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the 
next  step  of  Pedro  was  to  have  tiie  remains  of 
Ines  exhnmed*    Her  corpse  was  put  upon  the 
throne,  olothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and,  one  alter  another,  the  di^itaries  of  the 
kingdom  approached  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the 
royal  garment.   Ines  was  afterward  buried  with 
great  pomp  at  Alcobaga,  the  king,  the  bishops, 
the  lords  and  officers  of  Portugal  following  uie 
funeral  procession  on  foot     The  road  from 
Goiml^a  to  Alcobaga  over  which  it  passed,  ex- 
tending over  60  miles,  was  literally  covered  with 
the  popnk^on,  who  stood  on  both  sides  with 
torches  in  their  hands.    A  superb  monument 
was  dedicated  to  her  at  Alcobaga.     Cknnes 
in  PortoMl,  the  count  of  Soden  in  Germany, 
Peith  in  Holland,  have  founded  tragedies  upon 
the  incidents  of  Inesde  Castro's  life.    But  the 
most  remarkable  tribute  paid  to  her  memory  is 


that  of  the  great  Portuguese  poet  Camo^ns  in 
the"Luaiad." 

OASTBO  DEL  RIO,  a  Spanish  town  on  the 
Guadi^oz,  province  of  Cordova ;  pop.  in  1852, 
8,851.  The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dilapidated  wall  with  towers.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  single  gate,  once  defended  by 
an  Arab  castle,  now  in  ruins.  The  modem  por- 
tion is  outside  the  walls,  and  is  well  and  hand- 
somely  built  There  are  2  colleges  and  sev- 
eral schools,  convents,  chapels,  hospitals,  and 
frustories  of  various  kinds.  The  town  has  a  trade 
in  wheat,  oattle,  oil,  honey,  &c. 

CASTRO -UBDIALES,  or  Castbottbdialbs, 
a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
intheprovinceof  Santander;  pop.inl852, 8,810. 
It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1811,  but  has 
since  been  neatly  rebuilt  A  ruined  convent 
of  the  teomlars  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  safe 
harbor,  and  extensive  fisheries. 

CASTRO  VIREYNA,  a  Peruvian  province,  hi 
tiie  department  of  Ayaoucho ;  pop.  about  15,000. 
The  capital,  bearingtiie  same  name  with  the  prov- 
ince, is  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  stream  fallinginto  the  Pacific. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  though  cold :  the  pastur- 
age good ;  fine  sheep  are  reared,  and  a  beautiful 
quality  of  wool,  from  the  vicufia,  is  produced 
here. 

CASTROGIOVANNL  or  Caoteo  Giovasni, 
(anc  JHna),  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Cal- 
tanisetta,  pop.  about  12,000,  on  a  plateau  in  the 
centra  of  the  island,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  dunate  is  healthy,  the  soil  fertile,  and 
water  abundant.  The  old  feudal  fortress  of 
£nna  is  the  chief  edifice.  It  was  the  fabled  birth- 
place of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  her  most  fiunous 
temple.  About  5  m.  distant  is  the  lake  of  Per- 
gusa,  whero  Proserpine,  according  to  the  poets, 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  During  the  first  ser- 
vile war  the  insurgent  slaves  made  £nna  their 
head-quarters. 

CASTRUM  DOIX)RIS^  or  oastle  of  mourn- 
ing, called  in  Frrach  ehapelU  ardente^  is  the 
room,  whether  it  be  a  chamber,  chapel,  or 
churoh,  in  which  a  catafalco  is  erected  at  the 
burial  of  a  prince  or  other  distinguished  person- 
age. This  room  is  hung  with  black,  adorned 
with  the  arms  and  the  likeness  of  the  deceased, 
and  lighted  with  numerous  wax  tapers.  In  the 
middle  is  the  catafidco,  or  lofty  tomb  of  state, 
upon  which  the  coffin,  usually  empty,  is  placed. 
This  is  covered  with  memorials  of  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  departed,  with  his  inngnia 
of  office  and  orders,  and  with  his  sword  and 
epaulets.  Above  this  hangs  a  canopy,  and 
mgh  chandeliers  stand  about  it 

CASYEEN,  Cabbin,  Kasbot,  EAzsnr,  or 
Casbebn,  a  fortified  city  of  PendfLhi  the  prov- 
ince of  Irak-AJemee,  90  m.  K  w.  of  Tehe- 
ran, kt  Se**  12'  N.,  long.  49^  58'  E. :  pop.  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  It  IS  surrounded  by  brick 
waUs,  with  towers,  and  is  said  to  exceed  Tehe- 
ran in  extent;  but  whatever  grandeur  it  may 
have  once  possessed  has  been  destroyed  by 
repeated  earthquakes.    Whole  streets  lie  in 
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rains,  and  most  of  the  ancient  bnildingB  haye 
been  overihrown.  The  palace,  though  much 
dilapidated,  is  still  occupied  by  the  governor. 
A  mosque  with  a  large  dome,  bazaars,  schools, 
and  baths  are  the  other  principal  bnildkigs.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  yelTcts,  bro<^e8,  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth  called  kerbas,  carpets,  sword- 
blades,  and  wine.  Grapes  and  nuts  are  pro- 
duced abundantly,  and  of  good  quality.  Oas- 
yeen  is  also  an  entrepot  for  the  oiks  of  Ghilan 
and  Shirvan  destined  for  Bagdad  and  India,  and 
for  rice  from  the  Caspian  provinces.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
productive  districts  of  Persia,  its  natural  fer- 
tility being  greatly  enhanced  by  a  vast  system 
of  irrigating  canals^  most  of  which  are  now 
choked  up,  except  in  the  inunediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  city.  Casveen  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and  under 
the  Suffide  dynasty  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Ispahan  checked  its  prosper- 
ity, though  it  still  has  much  commercial  im- 
p(»tance. 

OASWELL,a  co.  in  the  N.  part  of  K.  0., 
bordering  on  Ya. ;  area  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  16,269, 
of  whom  7,770  are  slaves.  It  is  intersected  by 
Evcootee  river  and  County  Line  creek,  affluents 
of  Ban  river.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
75,248  bushels  of  wheat,  111,891  of  rye  and 
oats,  417,509  of  Indian  com,  2,282,989  lbs.  of 
tobaooo.  There  were  24  com  and  flour  mills, 
4  saw  mills,  1  u*on  foundery,  1  cotton  £EUitory, 
9  tobacco  manufactories^  26  churches,  and  1 
newspaper.  It  was  organized  in  1777,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Bichard  Oaswell,  the  first 

governor  of  the  state  under  the  constitution, 
apital,  Tancey. 

OASWELL,  RioHABD,  first  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of 
the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Md.,  Aug.  8, 
1729,  died  Nov.  10, 1789.  In  1746  he  removed  to 
N.  C,  where,  in  1y54,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  colonial  assembly,  in  which  he  continued  to 
hold  a  seat  till  1771.  He  was  then  chosen  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  conamons^  and  colonel  of 
the  county  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  identified  himself  with  the  patriots. 
He  soon  after  became  treasurer  of  the  state.  In 
1776,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  minute  men, 
he  defeated  the  loyalists  at  Moore^s  creek,  and 
for  this  service  was  appointed  brigadier-generaL 
For  8  years  he  was  president  of  the  provindal 
congress  which  framed  the  state  constitution, 
tinder  which  he  was  elected  the  first  governor. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden  in  1780,  became  comptroller-general 
of  the  state  in  1782,  and  waa  again  elected 
governor  in  1784,  to  which  office  he  was  twice 
reelected.  In  1787  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  the 
formation  of  a  federal  constitution ;  in  1789  he 
was  speaker  of  the  state  senate,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  convention  by  which  the 
federal  constitution  was  radfied  in  N.  C.    He 


was  ptedding  in  the  senate  when  he  was  etrufik 
with  paralysis,  which  proved  flataL 

CAT  (felUy  Linn.).  The  Linnsoan  genus  feUi 
comprises  about  50  species  of  camivoroiK 
mammalia,  the  characters  of  which  are  closely 
assimilated,  and  at  the  same  time  widely  difTer- 
ent  from  other  genera.  It  is  characterized  hj 
6  incisor  teeth  above  and  below;  2  eanine 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  powerful  and  formed  &r 
tearing ;  molar  or  cheek  teeth,  4  in  the  npper 
jaw  and  8  in  the  lower,  thin,  pointed,  and 
wedge-shaped,  formed  for  cutting.  The  head 
is  huge,  round,  and  wide;  the  eyes  have  Ihe 
pupQ  often  oblong;  the  tongue  has  strong 
homy  papillsd,  directed  backward.  The  feet 
are  formed  for  walking;  the  toes  are  5  in  num- 
ber on  the  fore  feet»  and  4  on  the  hind  feet, 
armed  with  strong,  sharp,  and  hooked  daw^ 
retracted  when  the  animal  walks.  The  intes- 
tines are  very  short,  as  in  all  animals  living  al- 
most exclusively  on  animal  food.  The  •wiTn^^a 
composing  this  genus  (which  includes  the  lion, 
tiger,  panther,  &a)  are  the  most  powerfdl  and 
ferocious  of  all  predatory  quadrupeds,  as  the 
eagles  and  birds  of  prey  are  amon^  the  feath- 
ered tribes.  The  different  flpedes  are  distributed 
over  every  portion  of  the  «obe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Australia  and  the  south  Pacific  islands ; 
but  the  most  formidable  are  found  in  the  warm- 
est climates;  no  species  has  been  diaoovered 
conomon  to  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The 
favorite  resorts  of  these  animals  are  the  thick 
forests  of  the  tropics,  where  they  lie  concealed 
during  the  day,  and  prowl  at  ni^t  in  search  of 
prey;  the  more  norihem  and  smaller  q>ecie3 
prefer  rocky  and  well-wooded  situations.  The 
cats  hunt  a  living  prey,  which  they  secnre  by 
cunning  and  watchfulness,  i^ringin^  upon  their 
unsuEpecting  victims  from  an  ambush,  or 
stealthily  crawling  up  to  them.  Some  q>eci^ 
as  the  leopard  and  jaguar,  pursue  their  prej 
into  trees;  the  cougar  Hes  in  wait  on  a  branch 
or  overhanging  rock,  and  fiBlls  upon  animals 
passing  beneath.  Their  aspect  is  ferocions, 
their   instincts    bloody,  and   their    strength 

Ct;  even  their  voice  has  something  in  it 
h  and  terrible.  The  anatomical  structure 
of  the  cats  is  indicative  of  great  strength  and 
activity;  the  jaws  are  very  powerful,  hearing 
teeth  shaped  like  wedges^  thin  and  shaip,  re- 
quiring but  littie  force  to  cut  through  the  flesh 
on  which  they  feed ;  the  structure  of  the  joint 
admits  of  no  lateral  motion,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  immense  temporal  and  mamrtrr 
muscles  is  exerted  in  a  per^ndicular  or  catting 
direction.  To  assist  in  tearinff  their  food,  the 
surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  numerous 
homy  papill® ;  these  may  be  felt,  en  a  small 
scale,  on  the  tongue  of  the  domestic  cat;  the 
tongue  is  rather  an  oi^an  for  removing  mnaeu- 
lar  fibres  from  bones,  and  for  retaining  fi^h 
in  the  mouth,  than  an  organ  of  taste.  The 
neck,  shoulders,  and  fore  limbs  displi^  a  re- 
markable muscular  development;  tb^hon  oaa 
drag  away  with  ease  cattie  and  horses  which  it 
has  killed;  s  single  blow  of  the  fore  limb  of  a 
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bfts  been  known  to  fractare  a 
man^s  sknlJ.  The  mechanism  by  which  their 
claws  are  retracted  and  prevented  from  being 
blimted  dnring  walking,  is  as  follows:  the 
claw  itself  is  supported  on  the  last  bone^  which 
consists  of  2  portions  nnited  to  each  other  at 
nearly  a  right  angle ;  the  articulation  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  while  the 
flexor  tendons  are  attached  to  the  other  por- 
tion; tiie  action  of  these  mnscles  causes  the 
whole  bone  to  move  through  an  arc  of  90^ 
round  the  end  of  the  second  bone.  In  the 
state  of  rest  the  claw  is  kept  retracted  by  a 
slip  of  the  extensor  muscle,  and  by  elastic  liga- 
ments ;  in  the  state  of  action,  the  strong  tendon 
of  the  flexor,  with  its  circnlar  sweep^rotrudes 
the  claw  with  prodigious  power. — ^With  their 
fierce  instincts  and  a£nirable  destructive  weap- 
ons, the  carnivora  play  an  important  part  in  the 
great  plan  of  nature ;  without  their  agency  the 
herbivorous  animals  on  which  they  prey  would 
become  too  numerous  for  the  food  provided  for 
their  nourishment,  and  would  thus  be  the  cause 
of  their  own  extinction.  Man  also  reaps  a  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  trade  in  their  skins,  of 
which  immense  numbers  are  used  in  China  as 
emblems  of  rank,  in  Russia  as  real  necessaries 
in  the  winter  season,  and  in  Europe  as  orna- 
mental dresses. — ^The  domestic  cat  is  generally 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  thefelu  manieu- 
lata  (Rappel),  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 
This  species  is  2  feet  5  inches  long,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  9  inches;  the  height  at  the 
shonlder  is  9}  inches;  in  size  it  does  not  differ 
torn  the  domestic  cat  The  color  above  is  an 
ochry  gray,  with  a  darker  line  along  the  back ; 
beneath,  grayish  white ;  on  the  forehead  are 
8  slender  black  lines,  running  backward  to  the 
upner  part  of  the  neck;  the  cheeks,  throaty 
and  front  of  the  neck  are  pure  white ;  2  lines 
of  an  ochre-yellow  color,  one  from  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  from  the  mid- 
^6  of  the  cheek,  meet  under  the  ear,  and  2 
rings  of  the  same  color  encircle  the  white 
of  the  neck;  the  limbs  have  6  or  6  blackiah 
semicircular  bands;  the  heels  and  wrists  are 
hlack;  the  taO  is  slender,  and  has  2  dark  rings 
at  the  tip.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  spe- 
cies is  the  original  of  the  domestic  cat  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  is  shown  by  the 
representations  of  cats  on  their  monuments^ 
by  mummies^  and  by  the  dEcletons  found  in 
their  tombs.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
this  domesticated  apeeies  was  transferred  by 
them  to  the  antiqne^tions  of  Europe.  There 
certainly  is  often  met  with,  in  modem  times, 
a  grayi^  white  cat^  possessmg  the  most  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  species;  oth- 
ers of  our  domestic  cats  resemble  the  wild  spe- 
oes  of  Europe.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that, 
as  with  all  our  domestic  animals,  diflSerent  na- 
tions have  domestkated  different  small  kinds 
of  native  cats,  which  have  produced,  by  the 
mtermixture  of  their  closely  allied  species,  the 
immerous  varieties  now  observed.  At  the  same 
tame,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole 


genus  felts  is  susceptible  of  considerable  varia- 
tion ;  slight  variety  of  color,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  diversity  of  origin.  Temminck  - 
and  Bnppel  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  felia 
fnanicuiata  is  the  species  from  which  our  do- 
mestic cat  has  sprung ;  before  them  most  naf^ 
uralists  believed  that  the  wild  cat  of  Europe 
was  the  original  stock ;  it  is  altogetJiier  probable 
that  the  domesticated  species  has  been  crossed 
in  many  instances  by  the  wild  cat,  as  shown  by 
the  short  legs  and  thick  short  tails  of  some 
varieties.  All  the  small  species  of  cats  might 
be  easily  domesticated,  tnough  the  common 
Egyptian  species  seems  to  be  the  only  one  gen- 
erally employed  in  household  economy.  The 
domestic  cat  readily  returns  to  a  wild  state ; 
n^lect,  insecurity  of  their  young,  or  favoring 
circumstances,  drive  or  tempt  them  to  the 
woods,  where  they  prowl  and  nunt,  and  breed, 
in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Gats, 
though  they  prefer  flesh,  will  eat  bread,  fish,  in- 
sects, and  almost  any  thing  that  is  eaten  by  man. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  have  a  great  dislike  to 
water,  and  will  ra^y  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  fish,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
fond.  They  are  capable  of  very  strong  attach- 
ment to  man,  and  to  animals  reared  with  them. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the 
domestic  oat,  are  the  Maltese  or  Chartreuse  cat, 
of  a  bluish  gray  color;  the  Persian  cat,  with 
long  white  or  gray  hair;  the  Angora  cat,  with 
yery  long  and  silky  hair,  generally  of  a  brownish 
white  c<Mor;  and  the  Spanish  or  tortoise-shell 
cat,  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  In  Cornwall  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  a  breed  of  cats  without  a  tail  is 
quite  conmion,  analogous  to  a  similar  and  more 
common  breed  of  dogs. — The  common  wild  cat 
(/di$  catus^  Linn.)  is  the  only  animal  of  the 
genus  that  inhabits  the  British  islands,  where 
It  is  still  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  districts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  it  is  found  in  the  wooded 
tracts  of  the  European  continent  The  length  of 
the  wild  cat  is  83  inches,  the  tail  being  11 
inches.  The  fur  is  long  and  thick,  but  not 
shaggy ;  the  color  varies  from  a  yellowish  to  a 
blackish  gray,  darkestontheback,  where  it  forms 
aline,  diverging  into  4  on  the  neck  and  head; 
the  sides  are  bnndled  with  broad,  dark,  but  in- 
distmct  bands ;  the  legs  have  2  or  8  black  bars, 
running  transversely  upward ;  the  tail  is  thick. 
with  black  rings  indistmct  toward  the  base,  and 
a  blade  tip.  The  wild  cat  is  an  active  climber ; 
its  food  consists  of  small  animals  and  birds;  its 
depredations  among  game  are  frequentiy  very 
great.  There  are  no  long-tailed  wild  cats  in 
STortii  America;  the  animal  called  wild  cat 
here  is  a  species  of  lynx.  (See  Bat  Ltnx.)  The 
catamount  is  the  cougar  of  authors.  (See 
ConoAB.)  There  are  several  small  species  of 
cats  in 'the  East  Indies:  the  Sumatran  cat, 
felU  minuta  (Temm.),  and  F,  Ja/vanensia 
(Horsf.);  the  Bengal  cat,  F.  Bengalenria 
(Desm.);  Diard's  cat,  F  Diardii  (Desm.),  and 
Nepaul  cat,  F.  NepdUntu  ^orsf.). 

OATAOAUSTIO.    See  Oaustio. 

CATAOHBESIS  (Gr.  mra,  against,  andxpi^inPt 
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tise),  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  word 
IB  pat  to  a  different  uBage  m>m  that  which  it 
had  originally,  being  borrowed  from  one  idea 
to  exprew  another.  Thus  Milton,  describing 
RaphaePB  descent  from  heaven,  says^  ^  He  faiS 
between  worlds  and  worlds."  This  figure  is 
common  in  the  speech  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, "  Tears  tpeak  loader  Uian  words."  The 
term  catachresis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
abase  of  a  trope,  when  a  word  is  wrested  too 
far  fh>m  its  trae  signification. 

GAT AOOMBS  (Kara,  downwards,  and  ni/i/3or, 
a  hollow  place),  sabterraneons  places  for  bailing 
the  dead«  The  catacombs  of  Egypt,  from  their 
vast  eize,  extent,  and  elaborate  pains  spent 
upon  them  in  decorations,  both  of  architectore 
and  painting,  are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than 
any  oUiers.  The  most  ancient  are  those  of  the 
Theban  kings,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  period 
of  8,000  to  4,000  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  spent  such  enormoos  sams  on 
their  tombs  and  processes  of  embalming,  from 
their  belief  that  the  soul  would  revisit  the  body 
if  this  were  preserved  from  decay;  and  hence 
resulted  their  stupendous  catacombs,  which  to 
this  day  interest  and  astonish  the  traveller.  The 
entire  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes  is  mined  by  an  immense  number  of 
catacombs.  Those  of  the  kings,  originaUy  47 
in  number,  have  been  mostly  de&ced,  but  a 
few  still  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  pristine 
magnificence  of  these  sepulchres.  They  occu- 
py a  deep  ravine,  flanked  by  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  libycua  and,, 
lyinff  some  6,000  to  7,000  paces  from  the  banks 
of  me  Nile,  were  reached  by  an  artificial  pas- 
sage. Proceeding  along  the  valley,  the  wander- 
er discovers  openings  in  the  ground,  with  a 
gateway  in  a  simple  square  frame,  each  gate- 
way being  the  mouth  of  a  gaUery  leading  to  the 
royal  sepulchre.  Forty  paces  within  is  another 
gateway  opening  to  a  2d  galleiy  24  feet  in 
length,  and  on  each  side  of  this  are  small  cham- 
bers. A  8d  gaUery  succeeds,  communicating 
with  a  chamber  18  feet  square,  and  from  this  is 
an  entrance  to  another  gallery  64  paces  in 
length.  This  in  itsturn  connects  with  several 
small  apartments,  beyond  which  lies  a  saloon 
20  feet  square,  containing  the  royal  sarcophagus. 
The  whole  extent  of  excavation  in  this  single 
tomb  is  upward  of  225  paces.  All  the  sarcoph- 
agi of  the  kings  have  long  since  been  violated, 
and  the  bodies  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  M.  Denon,  the  French  traveller, 
found,  however,  in  one  of  the  royid  tombs,  the 
fragments  of  a  mummy.  Kobbed  as  they 
have  been  of  their  royal  clay,  these  tombs 
stiU  preserve  their  wonderful  paintings,  after 
in  some  cases  a  lapse  of  4,000  years;  the 
more  costly  of  the  catacombs  are  covered  in  the 
whole  extent  of  their  interior  by  hierogly- 
phics and  pictures,  generally  in  fresco,  and  in 
all,  unless  wantonly  injured  by  the  Arabs,  the 
colors  are  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday. 
The  catacombs  of  the  opulent  of  the  ancient 
Thebans  were  lower  on  the  mountain  than  the 


royal  sepulchres,  and  in  proporti<m  to  ilieex- 
tent  of  their  excavations,  they  are  more  or  lei 
richly  decorated ;  the  hues  of  the  paintings 
are  brilliant,  and  the  sculptures  elegantly  de- 
fined. Innumerable  sublects  are  displayed  k 
these  tombs,  one  chamber  being  deyoted  to 
warlike  representations,  and  another  to  hus- 
bandry or  agriculture.  Every  ordioaiyooca- 
pation  or  amusement  is  exhibited,  himtifig, 
fishing,  feasting,  &c.  Many  of  the  ngnm  ue 
colored  yellow  on  a  blue  grouod,  ^bidi^ 
homage  paid  to  monarohs,  execations,  rdi- 
^ous  or  funeral  procesdons,  and,  in  abort,  eierj 
phase  of  human  life.  In  some  of  the  scenes 
gangs  of  African  negro  slaves,  colored  black, 
and  accurately  drawn  in  all  leading  done- 
teristios,  such  as  thick  lips  and  woolly  haii,  an 
represented,  and  are  adduced  by  thoee  vho  dis- 
believe the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  hsm 
race,  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofe  against  it; 
showing  at  least  thaL  so  far  from  thedisdiM' 
tions  of  the  negro  being  created  by  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  through  saooessive  geaeratioDS, 
his  type  was  precisely  the  same  1,500  yens 
B.  O.  In  a  group  of  a  double  file  of  oegroesffld 
Nubians,  bound,  and  driven  before  the  diariot 
of  Bamses  n.,  at  Aboo  Sambool,aredeMd 
with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  modem  Etluop.  The  paintangs  in  the 
E^^tian  catacombs  also  exhibit  fignree  of  c^ 
lossal  or  pigmy  size,  as  well  as  hawk-beflded 
and  fox-headed  deities.  The  complete  histoir 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  be  read  in  then 
pamtings,  as  every  action  of  their  lives  is 
represented  with  accompanying  formtnref  eren 
down  to  the  playthings  of  m&Dt  ehildreo. 
^<  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  inoent 
E^tians,"  by  Sir  Gaidner  WilkiDaoD,  ^ 
tains  many  hundreds  of  drawings  ffid  ooM 
plates  directly  copied  from  these  extzaoidi- 
nary  firescoes,  and  make  the  reader  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  daily  ^^^^ 
extinct  people,  that  he  seems  to  mlk  basd 
in  hand  with  the  former  dwellers  hy  the  banc 
of  the  Nile.  The  catacombs  for  the  poor 
were  limited  in  space,  rude  in  ooDstnctiQCi 
and  unadorned.  In  consequence,  the  mm- 
mies  were  packed  together  as  doiseiy  as  tb^ 
could  be  laid,  tier  on  tier,  leaving  a  wnof 
passage  between  the  walls  of  bodies.  Ub 
calculated  that»  during  the  ages  when  tbetfi 
of  mummfication  was  known  and  pracoseo. 
not  less  than  400,000,000  of  mummies  wew  e^ 
tombed  in  the  Egyptian  catacombs.— Fw  dot 
the  whole  period  of  the  dbistian  era  haje  w^ 
Roman  catacombs  attraotedthe  interest  of  t^ 
tians,  more  espedally  during  the  ^^J^^^ 
turies.  Connected  as  they  were  with  »e  tna» 
of  the  early  martyrs  of  the  church,  tteir  »• 
ploration  and  history  has  ever  proved  (»»  ^ 
the  favorite  branches  of  "search.  IW^J^'T 
them  are  of  great  antiquity,  having  beencnr 
nally  quarries  hewn  long  before  the  vm^ 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  founded,  and  so  e* 
tended  in  the  course  of  time,  that  every  ^e « 
the  7  hills  on  which  the  city  stood  vw  P«^ 
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rated  and  honey^oombed  by  pasBages^  dark  gal-* 
lerieS)  low  corridors,  and  vaulted  hallB,  where 
soDshine  never  enters.    The  light  and  soft  nfr* 
ture  of  the  material  to  be  quarried  greatly  &cil- 
itated  the  work,  and  allowed  the  workmen  to 
shape  their  shafts  and  galleries  as  thev  pleased; 
the  excavations  beuig  made  in  the  soit  volcanio 
tufoj  and  possolana^  another  volcanio   snb« 
stance  even  softer.    As  the  eadient  and  wealth 
of  the  city  increased,  new  quarries  were  contin- 
ually opened,  even  miles  from  the  baoks  of  the 
Hber,  and  continued  to  be  sou^t  through  the 
reigns  of  the  Ceesais,  until  the  empire  began 
to  decline,  and  old  edifices  were  resorted  to  as 
materials  for  new  ones.    None  of  the  ancient 
writers  have  left  any  account  of  the  uses  of 
these  recesses  when  they  were  no  longer  quar- 
ried, bat  Horace,  speaking  of  the  caverns  under 
the  Esqniline  hill,  says :  ^^  This  was  the  com* 
mon  sepulchre  of  the  miserable  plebeians.^ 
Daring  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  commencing  with  that  under  NerOy 
and  followed  by  those  of  Domitian,  Triyan,  Had* 
rian,  Sevems,  Maximinus,  to  what  is  called  the 
10th  and  last  persecution,  which  began  in  A  J). 
803,  under    Diocletian,  the   catacombs  were 
crowded  with  those  for  whom  there  was  no 
safety  in  the  face  of  day.    It  is  conjectured  that 
many  of  these  sufferers  were  aided  in  obtaining 
secure  hiding-places  by  the  fossors  or  workmen 
in  these  caverns,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  intricacies,  and  who  became  them* 
selres   early  converts  to   the  new  faith.    It 
was  not  until  the  year  1877,  when  the  papal 
seat,  which  for  nearly  70  years  had  been  at 
Avignon,  was  restored  to  Bome,  that  the  cata- 
combs appear  to  have  attracted  any  serious  at« 
tention  &om   the .  government  or  the  clergy* 
This  was  doabtless  owing  to  the  frightful  state 
of  society,  which,  for  some  centuries  after  the 
extinction   of  the  western  empire,  rendered 
Borne  little  better  than  a  robbers'  stronghold, 
and  finally  forced  the  pontiff  to  flee  from  the 
Tiher  and  seek  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhone.    At  this  period  the  catacombs,  from 
haying  been  the  habitations  of  persecuted  Chris- 
tiana, were  thronged  with  outlaws  and  assassins ; 
bat  as  the  papal  authorities  acquired  strength, 
many  of  them  were  driven  from  their  lurldng 
places,  and  the  entrances  to  many  closed.  About 
1535,  under  Pope  Paul  IE.,  some  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  crypts  were  explored, 
cleared,  and  lighted  by  lamps.    A  deep  inter- 
est in  subterranean  Borne  having  thus  been 
awakened,  Father  Bosio,  a  humble  priest,  but 
an  enthusiastio  antiquary,  spent  more  than  80 
years  of  his  life,  from  1567  to  1600,  in  digging 
and  groping  in  the  catacombs ;  he  deared^the 
way  into  some  of  the  innermost  recesses  which 
had  been  blocked  up  for  centuries,  and  made 
drawings  of  the  ancient  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, paintings,  sculptures,  lamps,  vases,  dec., 
found  underground.    He  did  not  live  to  see  his 
vork   pablished,  as   he   died  while   writing 
the  last  chapter,  but   it  appeared   in  168^ 
edited  by,  Father   Severani,  and  under  the 
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title  of  Itama  SoUerranea.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Father  Aringhi,  and  still  forma 
the  most  important  work  on  the  Roman 
catacombs.  He  was  followed  by  Father  Bol- 
detti,  who  also  spent  more  than  80  years  in  his 
subterranean  research,  and  published  in  1720  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  '*  Observations  on  the 
Oemeteries  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  and  Ancient 
Christians  of  Bome.^'  This  ^ork  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  These  two  enthusiastio  and  meritori- 
ous priests  have  been  succeeded  by  such  inves- 
tigators as  Bottari,  Marangoni,  Lupi,  Fabretti, 
Filippo  Buonarotti,  Allegranza,  &c  Seroux 
d'Ai^court  IB  one  of  the  most  distinguished  au- 
thorities  df  modem  times ;  he  went  to  Borne  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  study  Chris- 
tian archsBology  and  remain  there  for  6  months, 
but  he  became  bo  interested  in  his  inquiries 
that  he  stayed  nearly  50  years.  His  great  work, 
Siitaire  de  Va/rt  par  lea  manumeMj  d^^uaa  d^ 
cadence  au  4'  eUcle  jvequ^d  eon  renauveUeme/U 
au  16',  treats  of  the  catacombs  with  profound 
learning  and  discrimination.  K.  Ferret,  a  French 
architect,  who  accompanied  the  army  sent  by 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  ud  of  Pius  IX.,  has  been 
for  some  years  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the  cata- 
combs. ItisnotnmshedybutpromisestobefiBur 
superior  to  any  on  the  subject  which  have  yet 
appeared.  When  Bosio's  discoveries  were  made 
known.  Pope  Clement  YHI.  took  the  cata- 
combs under  his  special  protection,  and  de- 
creed ezcommunicatLon  and  severe  corporal  pun- 
i^roent  against  any  one  who  should  enter  them 
without  leave,  or  remove  from  them  the  least 
object  whatsoever.  They  have  from  that  time 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  from 
their  history  as  hiding-places  for  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Although  neglected  by  the  government 
for  many  ages,  they  had  attracted  the  nolice  of 
the  pious  since  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. So  highly  were  the  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  esteemed,  that  personages  of  the 
highest  distinction  were  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs^ and  were  happy  if  they  thought  that 
after  tneir  death  such  honor  should  be  paid  to 
their  remains.  Among  illustrious  men  thus 
entombed  were  the  popes  Leo  I.,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Gregory  II.  and  HI.,  and  Leo  IX. ;  and 
the  emperors  Honorius,  Yalentinian,  and  Otho 
II. — ^The  catacombs  of  Naples  are  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  of  Bome ;  they  are  not  subter- 
ranean, but  excavated  m  the  volcanic  tu&  in  the 
&ce  of  the  hiU  of  Capodimonte,  forming  a  long 
series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  arranged  in  8 
stories  communicating  with  each  other  by  step& 
llie  only  entrance  now  open  Ib  that  of  tiie 
ohurdh  of  San  €^ennaro.  Their  construction 
has  g^ven  rise  to  many  speculations  among  the 
antiquaries  of  Naples,  but  is  now  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  colonists  from  Greece.  Subse- 
quently they  were  used  by  the  early  Christians 
for  purposes  of  sepulture  as  well  as  of  worship. 
St.  Jannarius  and  other  martyrs  were  interred 
here.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  they 
were  made  the  burial  place  of  the  victims  of 
the  plaguet  aud  at  the  begimung  of  this  century, 
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teveral  bodies  were  found  by  Abb6  Bomtmelli.*- 
The  cataoombB  of  Syraonse  are  larger  and  bet- 
ter preserved  than  any  other  catacombs,  and 
not  of  80  ffloomy  an  appearanoe  as  those  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  They  form  an  immense  subter- 
ranean town,  with  innomerable  tombs  cut  oat 
of  the  solid  rock,  containing  the  dead  of  all  ages, 
nationalities^  ana  creeds.  They  were  convertea 
by  the  early  Christians  into  places  of  refnge 
from  persecntion.  The  entrance  to  them  is  un- 
der the  church  of  San  Giovanni.— The  cata- 
combs of  ICalta  are  of  small  extent,  but  in  good 
preservation.  They  are  subterranean,  and  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  a  place  of  worship  as  well 
as  of  sepulture. — ^The  so-called  catacombs  of 
Paris  were  never  catacombs  in  the  ancient  sense 
of  the  word,  and  not  devoted  to  sepulchral  pur- 
poses until  the  year  1784,  when  the  coundl  of 
state  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  contents,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  graveyards,  into  the  quar- 
ries which  had  existed  from  a  remote  period 
beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by 
which  the  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Od^n,  theVal  de  Gr&ce,  the  Pantheon,  the 
streets  La  Harpe,  8t.  Jacques,  Toumon,  Y  au- 
girard,  and  many  others  were  completely 
undermined.  Borne  excavations  having  taken 
place,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to 
direct  such  works  as  might  be  required.  En- 
gineers and  workmen  were  immediatdy  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  whole  of  the  quarries, 
and  prop  the  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces, 
and  buildings  of  all  kinds  which  were  in  danger 
of  being  engulfed.  The  plan  of  converting 
the  quarries  into  catacombs  originated  with  M. 
Lenou*,  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  by  sinking  a  shaft, 
propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  vari- 
ous portions  for  receiving  their  future  contents. 
The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  catacombs 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April 
7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal 
from  the  cemeteries  began.  This  work  was  al- 
ways performed  at  night;  the  bones  were  brought 
in  ftmeral  cars,  covered  with  a  pall,  and 
followed  by  priests  chanting  the  service  of 
the  dead,  and  when  they  reached  the  cata- 
combs, the  bones  were  shot  down  the  sha^ 
€uch  tombstones,  monuments,  &c,  as  were 
not  claimed  by  tne  feunilies  of  the  deceased, 
were  arranged  in  a  field  near  the  entrance 
of  the  shaft,  and  among  these  relics  was  the 
leaden  coffin  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  As 
other  cemeteries  were  suppressed,  the  bones 
from  them  were  removed  to  this  general  de- 
posit by  order  of  the  government  The  cata> 
combs  served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for 
those  who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or 
massacres.  At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  up 
without  any  kind  of  order,  except  that  those 
from  each  cemetery  were  kept  separate;  but 
in  1810  a  regular  system  of  arranging  them  was 
commenced,  and  the  skulls  and  l^nes  were 
built  up  along  the  waU.  The  principal  entrance 
to  thecataoomba  is  n^ar  the  £a/rri^  d^Etifir^ 


but  for  some  years  past  admisBioii  intoflMB 
has  been  strictly  interdicted,  on  accoimtaf  tbs 
dangerous  state  of  the  roo&  of  the  otuniei 
From  the  entrance  a  flight  of  90  steps  desceodi 
to  the  catacombs ;  a  series  of  galleries  are  tiMS 
seen  branching  in  various  directionfl,  &Dd  ser* 
eral  hundred  yards  from  the  steps  is  the  Test)* 
bule,  of  octagonal  form,  and  over  the  door  is 
the  following  inscription :  H<u  vUra  fiutn  f»> 
QuieKunt  beatam  9pem  tpeetantM,  The  rcsti- 
bule  opens  into  a  long  gallery  lined  vith  booei 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof;  the  arm,  leg.  lod 
thigh  bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  RgM 
pil^  together,  and  their  uniformity  is  reM 
by  three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distaDcee.  Be- 
hind these  are  thrown  the  smaller  hones,  lis 
gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms  resembii^ 
chapds,  lined  with  bones  varioDsly  amnged. 
One  is  called  the  *^  Tomb  of  the  BeyolntiaD^fr 
otiier  the  "Tomb  of  Victims,^'  and  contain  tlx 
bodies  of  those  who  perished  either  in  theoriy 
period  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  masaaffesof 
September.  Oalculations  differ  as  to  the  nombff 
of  bones  collected  in  this  vast  chaniel-hoiise,  lot 
it  is  estimated  to  contam  at  least  the  reotfios 
of  8,000,000  human  beings.  A  map  of  lie 
catacombs  and  quarries  under  the  dty  has  bea 
very  lately  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  w 
municipal  authorities.  These  excavatioM  are 
8,000,000  metres  square  in  extent,  or  abort 
X  of  the  total  superficies  of  Paris. 
OATAOOUSTIO,  relating  to  echoes.  See 

AOOUSTZOB.  , 

OATAFALOO  (an  Italian  word  of  Gwd 
origin),  the  decorated  tomb  of  state  f^ 
in  the  eoitrum  dolaris.  The  oata&lcofortbd 
final  interment  of  Michel  Angelo  at  Boreno^ 
was  of  unexampled  magnificenoe.  . 

OATAGOGIA,  or  feast  of  the  rettnu,  afe; 
tival  celebrated  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  inhonor^ 
Aphrodite.  It  was  preceded  by  the  fea^«?« 
anagogia,  during  which  it  was  belieTed  m 
the  goddess  went  over  to  Africa  Moompjjwj 
by  all  the  pigeons  of  the  neighborhood  1«J 
returned  9  days  afterward,  and  the  ent^*^ 
the  first  pigeon  into  the  temple  ▼«w_J®°ff 
for  general  rcgoicing  and  feasting.  ™7?l 
district  was  said  at  this  time  to  «n«*l  °^!fy 
which  wasregarded  as  a  sign  thatAphroditeiP 
returned.  ^i 

OATAGRAPHA,  or  forediorteninffi  J!«^ 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Cimon  of^^ 
who  probably  flourished  in  the  time  of  ««J 
and  drew  the  human  figure  in  a  vari^  «r 
tudes.  He  first  made  muscular  "Uotii^ 
Indicated  the  vems,  and  gave  Mt«^  "tJ 
drapery.  Pliny  uses  the  term  ^^Uimr 
denote  any  oblique  view  of  the  ooanteMW» 
figure,  either  in  profile  or  otherwise. 

CATAHOULA,  a  parish  of  l^^^^i^ 
1,970  sq.  m.;  pop.  1AZ%  of  whom  8,6^^ 
slaves.  It  is  watered  by  tiie  Washita,  Tj^ 
Black,  and  Littie  rivers,  several  of  wW*! 
navigable  by  steamboats  tiirough  the  psrBD^ 
onitsbcwders.  Near  the  Washitonjer  the  «^ 
face  la  partiy  occupied  by  hillsL  m  »»** 
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8ome  parts  is  fSsrtile,  and  lies  upon  a  bed  of 
sandstone.  The  prodactions  in  1860  were  6,648 
bales  of  cotton,  188,786  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
and  88,055  of  potatoes.  There  are  14  churches 
and  1  newspaper,  and  648  children  attending 
school.  The  parish  was  organized  in  1808. 
Capital,  Harrisonburg. 

OATALANI,  Anoxuoa,  an  Italian  singer, 
bom  in  1784^  at  Binigafflia  in  the  pontifical 
Btates,  died  in  PariS|  June  12,  1849.  Her 
father  worked  during  the  day  in  the  shop 
of  a  jeweller,  and  in  the  evening  played 
the  horn  in  the  theatre.  Angelica,  when 
onljr  7  years  old,  attracted  general  attention 
by  the  rema^able  power  and  purity  of  her 
Toice.  People  went  in  such  numbers  to  the 
conYcnt  of  St  Lucia,  near  Rome,  where  she 
received  her  education,  to  hear  her.  that  the 
police  had  to  check  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 
Angelica,  however,  continued  to  sing,  and  on 
leaving  the  convent  in  1798  she  passed  through 
a  course  of  scientific  musical  studies.  Towi^ 
1800,  while  her  artistio  culture  was  still  rather 
incomplete,  a  theatrical  manager  iu  Yenice  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  appear  as  Lodoisca,  in  llay- 
er^s  opera  of  that  name,  and  she  was  successfuL 
For  a  year  she  continued  to  sing  at  Venice,  and 
then,  after  making  a  tour  through  the  different 
towns  of  Italy,  she  performed  at  the  Italian 
opera  of  LisbcHL  Afterward  she  went  to  Madrid, 
where  the  receipts  of  her  first  concert  amounted 
to  $11,000.  Subsequently  she  went  to  Pari% 
where  for  2  concerts  at  St.  Cloud  Kapoleon 
paid  her  $900,  beside  a  pension  of  $210,  and 
gave  her  the  free  use  of  the  opera  house 
For  2  concerts,  of  which  the  receipts  amount- 
ed to  $9,000.  In  London  she  received  $18,000 
for  the  first,  and  $17,000  for  each  of  the 
following  7  seasons,  beside  2  benefits  which 
yielded  $11,000,  and  permission  to  perform 
in  the  nrovinces.  For  some  time  she  was 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Paris 
opera  iu  cooperation  with  her  husband,  ]£. 
Valabr^e,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  French 
ttmy.  In  this  enterprise  she  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Her  dear,  powerful  voice  electrified 
the  English,  especially  in  "  God  save  the  King  ;** 
bat  her  iuflaenoe  over  continental  audiences 
was  not  so  great  In  8  years  she  cleared  about 
$^,000.  She  sang  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  returniug  also 
ooceaonally  to  her  native  country,  and  after- 
ward again  made  her  appearance  in  Paris, 
but  without  meeting  with  great  success. 
In  1830  she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and 
devoted  herself  at  Florence  to  the  education 
of  her  8  children,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished a  free  ringing  school  for  girls,  on 
condition  that  they  should  adopt^  in  addition 
to  their  own  name,  that  of  Catalan!.  In  June, 
1849,  during  the  revolution  in  Tuscany,  she 
went  to  Paris  with  her  daughters,  but  almost 
inunediately  after  her  arrival  she  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cholera.  Her  favorite  airs  in  concert  were 
La  Plaeida  Campagna,  ^^  ^e  English  anthem," 
and  the  violin  variations  of  Bode.   Whatever 


exceptions  may  have  been  taken  to  her  un- 
sympathetic singing,  and  although  the  fact  of 
her  premature  exercise  of  her  profession,  before 
she  had  ftilly  mastered  all  its  scientific  details, 
was  frequently  apparent  in  her  execution  of 
long  pieces,  there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to 
the  immense  volume  and  the  inexhaustible 
elasticity  of  her  voice,  the  brilliancy  and  power 
of  which  was  never  surpassed.  She  left  to  her 
children  a  fortune  of  $1,600,000. 

OATALEPST  (Gr.  xoniXi^ifrcr,  seizure),  a 
non-febrile  affection,  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
and  characterized  by  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
intelligence,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 
The  disease  is  so  seldom  met  with  that  some 
well-known  writers  have  doubted  its  existence, 
and  have  attributed  the  recorded  cases  to  im- 
posture. Bourdin  {TraiU  de  lacatalep^ie^  Paris, 
1841),  who  ooUected  all  the  recorded  facts 
within  his  reach,  ivs  able  to  unite  but  88  well- 
oharacterized  observations.  The  attadc  is  often 
preceded  by  headache,  confusion  of  mind,  loss 
of  memory,  &c. ;  more  commonly,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed.  During 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  retains  the  position 
and  expression  of  countenance  he  had  at  the 
moment  of  the  seizure;  the&ce  is  commonly 
pale,  sometimes  slightly  fiushed;  the  pupils  are 
dilated;  but  contract  on  exposure  to  a  strong 
light;  the  limbs  can  be  moved  with  the  exer- 
tion of  a  little  force,  and  retain  the  new  position 
which  may  be  given  them ;  if  the  patient  is 
standing  and  is  pushed,  he  makes  no  effort  to 
save  himself;  if  placed  in  a  painful  and  con- 
stridned  attitude,  it  is  retainea  during  the  par- 
oxysm. The  unvarying,  motionless  attitude 
and  fixed  expression  give  a  strange  and  corpse* 
like  look  to  tiie  sufferer.  The  duration  of  the 
attack  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  lasts  but  a  few 
minutes,  sometimes  12  or  14  hours  ;  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  prolonged  to  20 
or  even  80  days.  Many  cases  occur  in  which 
the  attack  is  less  characteristically  marked,  or 
in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  symptoms  is  pres- 
ent. Altihough  deprived  of  speech  and  volun- 
taiy  motion,  &e  patient  is  more  or  less  conscious 
of  what  is  passing  around  him.  In  Duncan's 
*^  Medical  Commentaries,'*  a  case  is  related  of  a 
woman  who  in  this  state  of  partial  catalepsy 
was  taken  for  dead,  and  who  was  perfectly  con- 
scious of  what  was  occurring  around  her,  while 
her  body  was  being  laid  out  and  prepared  for 
interment.  In  ecstasy,  a  disease  allied  to  cata* 
lepsy,  and  which  by  imperceptible  degrees 
passes  into  it,  the  patient  is  insensible  to  every 
thing  about  him,  while  the  mind  is  absorbed  in 
some  one  object  or  trsdn  of  ideas;  the  muscles 
are  eitiier  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of  almost  tetanic 
rigidity,  while  the  patient  speaks  and  sings,  per- 
haps with  cheater  readiness  and  ease  than  in 
his  natural  condition.  This  condition  is  fro- 
quentiy  occasioned  in  nervous  and  hysterical 
persons  by  religious  excitement,  and  is  often 
produced  m  a  similar  dass  of  persons  by  animal 
magnetism.  It  is  one  much  more  commonly 
assumed  by  impostors  than  true  catalepsy.  Both 
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catalepsy  and  eortasy  aeon  to  be  bloselj  alfied 
to  hysteria;  they  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
yoQBg  females  of  nervous  habit,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  often  commence  or  terminate 
in  it;  occasionally,  however,  as  is  likewise  the 
ease  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  manifesta* 
tioDS  of  hysteria,  they  have  then:  origin  in 
aerioQs  disease  of  the  brain.  The  age  and  his* 
tory  of  the  patient  will  help  the  intelHgent 
physician  to  discriminate  such  oases.  Some 
strong  moral  excitement  is  generally  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  disease,  but  when  it  is  already 
formed,  or  when  the  predisposition  to  it  is  very 
strong,  a  most  trifling  cause — a  sudden  noise, 
the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  visit,  &c.-^may 
induce  a  paroxysm.  In  itself  the  disease  is 
never  fatiu,  ana  morbid  anatomy  throws  no 
light  upon  it  In  regard  to  the  treatment,  in 
the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  means 
should  be  employed  to  improve  the  general 
health  and  give  tone  to  the  nervous  systenu 
During  the  paroxysm  the  feet  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  mustard  foot  bath  and  cold  applica- 
tions made  to  the  head  ;  of  these,  where  it  can 
be  borne,  the  cold  douche  is  the  most  effectual. 
CATALOGUE  (Gr.  KoroXoyoff,  from  Kartf 
Xr/u,  to  enumerate),  a  list  or  serial  registry  of 
a  collection  of  similar  objects,  as  books^  paint- 
ings, medals,  plants,  shells,  or  minerals.  The 
term  is  most  fi^quently  applied  to  books^  rigni- 
fying  an  enumeration  of  the  volumes  contained 
in  a  library,  disposed  in  a  certain  order.  The 
arrangement  may  be  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  titles  of  books,  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  names  of  authors,  or  in  a  systematic  or- 
der according  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
works.  Of  alphabetical  catalogues  there  are  2 
especially  remarkable  for  the  results  of  erudi- 
tion which  they  contain,  that  of  the  Bodleian 
library  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of 
the  library  which  Cardinal  Casanate  bequeath- 
ed, in  1770,  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  Mnerva 
at  Bome.  The  former,  which  has  been  several 
times  republished  and  enlarged,  abounds  in 
references  to  the  various  editions  of  old  au- 
tiiors.  The  latter  mentions  the  birth,  coxmtry, 
and  death  of  the  authors,  gives  references  to 
sources  of  information  concerning  them,  and 
indicates  those  works  which  form  part  of  great 
collections.  Four  volumes  of  this  catalogue, 
extendiog  to  the  letter  I,  were  published  be- 
tween 1761  and  1788,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Audiffiredi;  but  the  work  was  undertaken 
upon  so  vast  a  plan  that  it  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
British  museum,  now  in  process  of  preparation, 
is  arranged  alphabetioafiy,  and  the  letter  A 
alone  embraces  16  volumes.  Ordinarily,  an  al- 
phabetical catalogue  is  only  an  index  to  a 
library ;  but  a  catalogue  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  contents  of  books,  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  showing  the  amount  of 
literary  labor  which  has  been  done  in  the  de- 
ferent departments  of  learning  and  taste.  When 
arranged  alphabetically  by  the  order  of  the 
authors,  a  catalogue  may  have  sometibing  of  a 


biographical  interest;  but  when  sntnged  sjh 
tematically  by  the  natural  order  of  the  topia 
treated,  it  has  a  sdentifio  interest  pioportioiuta 
to  the  completeness  of  the  libnuy  cstalogwi 
In  joining  to  the  dassifioation  bjsabjectsu 
alphabetical  table  of  authors,  and  aftother  al- 
phabetical table  of  the  titles  of  anoiiymoia 
works,  the  chief  advantages  of  all  the  mM 
are  combined,  and  the  catalogue  attnns  the 
highest  degree  of  utility.  A  catalogae  may  either 
copy  the  arrangement  of  a  library,  or  adopt  i 
different  order.  One  of  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  cataloguing  the  library  of  the  Bntbh 
museum  was  to  make  the  catakgoe  conast 
of  a  list  of  title  pages  put  together  vith- 
out  any  order,  but  accompanied  by  2  alpbi* 
betical  indexes,  one  of  subjects,  and  tbo 
other  of  authors.  The  oldest  attempt  to 
form  a  nniversal  catalogue  was  the  BSbmhM 
UhwenalU  of  Conrad  Gesner,  pobluhedat 
ZOrich  in  1545-^48,  which  contained  the  titla 
of  all  the  books  then  known  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  with  frequent  summaries  of  tb^ 
contents,  judgments  upon  thdr  merit,  m 
even  roeoimens  of  their  style.— Ysrioos  di^ 
sions  of  literature  have  been  proposed  as  a  bass 
for  the  classification  of  boob.  The  lean^ 
French  librarian,  Nand^  in  a  catalogoe  prM 
in  1643,  established  12  departments:  theology, 
bibliography,  chronology,  geography,  histaj, 
biograply,  the  military  art,  dvil  law,  cana 
law,  philoeophy,  politica  and  literafcare.  to 
1678,  Gamier,  the  librarian  of  the  ooD«ge  of 
Louis  XIV.,  reduced  these  principal  dimoK 
to  4:  theology,  philoso^iy,  histoiy,  and  en- 
nomyor  jurispmd^ce.  jEarlyinthel8tlifi«- 
tury  the  bibliocrapher  Martin  adopted  the  fi 
departments  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  the  tffi 
and  sciences,  belles-lettres,  and  histoiy,  wtoffl 
have  since  been  usually  observed  in  the  eit- 
alogues  and  bibliographical  systems  of  rw(» 
Haym,  in  his  BibUotheca  ItaHana^  puWishedia 
London  in  1726,  made  4  great  diriaons:  tsr 
tory,  poetry,  prose,  and  the  arts  and  ecia^o* 
The  learned  Morelli,  in  his  catalogue  of  tl» 
library  of  St  Mark  of  Venice,  made  more  m 
20  departments.  Caairi,  hi  his  catalogoe  oi 
the  Arabic  M8S.  contained  in  the  Escrt 
distributes  them  in  the  foUowing  order,  wh«n 
is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  printed  boo0 
in  the  same  library:  grammar,  rhetori^P*^' 
philology  imd  miscellanea^  lexicons,  pi ' 
politics,  medicine,  natural  history, 


dence,  theology,  geography,  and  history.  ^ 
many  foUowed  for  a  long  time  the  couftsw 
bibliographical  arrangement  of  Fabriwna,  vw 

Published  a  catalogue,  in  6  vdranes,  w  n^- 
his  work  contains  notices  oonoeming  v^ 
editors,  and  commentators,  referenow  too^ 
lations,  criticisms,  or  qpologies,  «n".'*"JL 
concerning  the  contents,  and  concerning  »^ 
ymous  or  doubtful  authors;  but  there  is  "j^ 
regdarity  in  the  disporition  of  tberichinaten* 
which  the  work  supplies.  Probably  ^ej» 
methodical  and  detailed  bibliognphir' 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  is  that  of 
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librarian  of  lihe  nniyenity  of  Jena,  contained  !n 
his  '^  General  Repertory  of  Literature,"  which 
appeared  in  1790.  In  this  scheme  there  are  16 
leading  divisions:  general  literature,  philology, 
theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  philosophy, 
pedagogy,  sdence  of  state^  science  of  war, 
knowledge  of  nature,  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  trades,  mathematics,  oeography  and  his- 
tory, the  fine  arts,  literaiy  history,  and  misoel- 
lanea.  Denis,  an  officer  in  the  imperial  library 
of  Vienna  in  an  ^^Introduction  to  the  EInowl* 
edge  of  Books,"  the  2d  edition  of  which  ap* 
peared  in  1706,  explains  a  bibliographical  sys* 
tem  which,  accorainj^  to  hipo,  woiud  form  a 
complete  encydopadia.  It  is  composed  of  7 
principal  parts:  theology,  jurisprudence,  phi- 
losophy, medidne,  mathematics,  history,  and 
philology.  In  England  the  attempt  has  often 
been  made  to  adopt  in  cataloguing  the  genealogi- 
cal  tree  of  human  knowledge  furnished  by  Lord 
Bacon.  Tet  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  a 
striking  difference  between  the  classiflcation  of 
the  branches  of  learning,  and  that  of  the  books 
in  which  learning  is  contained.  Books  are  so 
much  more  various  and  manifold  than  the  hu* 
man  fiioulties,  that  a  valuable  bibliographical 
cTstem  must  always  be  the  fruit  of  expenence 
rather  than  a  product  of  genius.  All  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  establish  bibli« 
(graphical  divisions  upon  metaphysics!  princi- 
ples have  been  fruitless.  Oonyers  Middleton 
m  1728  published  a  method  for  arranginff 
the  libr«ry  of  Cambridge,  which,  although 
it  recogniises  9  departments  instead  of  6,  has 
a  dose  affinity  with  the  method  preva- 
lent in  France.  The  catalogues  which  have 
once  been  published  by  the  best  Engli^  libra- 
rians are  usually  divided  into  6  daases :  miscel- 
laneous literature,*  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
history ;  laws  and  jurisprudence ;  medicine,  sur- 
gery, phy^ology,  and  chemistry ;  works  in  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  ho, ;  and  educa- 
tional works. — ^Among  catalogues  remarkable 
fbr  the  laroe  number  of  books  whidi  they  men- 
tion are  the  Bibliotheea  ThottianOy  12  vols., 
Copenhagen,  l789-'96;  OaUilogus  du  Duo 
ds  la  VaUQre,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1788-'88;  and 
the  Bibliothsea  ffebenancL9  vols.,  London, 
18d4-'86.  The  Catalogus  Bibliotheea  EarleU 
anas^  by  Maittaire,  6  vols.,  London,  1743-45, 
the  "Catalogue  of  the  Roxburgh  Library," 
London,  1812,  Clement's  BibUotMque  eurir 
eute^  0  vols.,  Gdttingen  et  Leipsic,  1750-'60, 
and  Dibdin's  Bibliotheoa  Speneeriana,  4  vols., 
London,  1814-'15,  are  especially  valuable 
for  their  mention  of  rare  and  costly  books 
and  old  editions.  Important  with  reference 
to  Hungarian  history  is  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Count  8z6ch6nyi,  Oedenburg, 
1791 ;  to  dassical  literature,  that  of  Count  Be- 
wiczki,  Berlin,  1794;  to  Italian  literature,  those 
of  Capponi,  Rome,  1747,  of  Ginguen6,  Paris, 
1817,  and  of  libri,  Paris,  1847;  to  the  fugitive 
writings  during  the  period  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, that  of  Pixer^court^  Paris,  1888  ^  to 
French  dramatic  literature,  the  BibUotheque 


d/ramaUque  of  Soleinne,  Paris,  1848.  et  $eq. ; 
and  to  oriental  literature,  the  catalogues  of 
the  libraries  of  Langl&i,  Paris,  1825,  and  of 
Bilvestre  de  Sacy.  8  vols.,  Paris,  1842-'45.  The 
^  Construction  or  Catalogues  of  Libraries,^'  by 
C.  C.  Jewettthe  second  edition  of  which  was 
published  at  Washington  in  1853,  contains  many 
valuable  rules  and  suggestions. 

CATALONIA  (Sp.  Catcduna),  an  ancient  di- 
vision of  Spain,  lying  between  lat.  40"^  80'  and 
42<>  61'  N.,  and  long.  0^  16'  and  8*  21'  E.  Area 
12,180  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,260,000.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  K.  by  the  Pyr6n6es,  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by 
Ara^n.  Catalonia  is  now  divided  into  4 
provinces,  viz. :  Barcdona,  Tarragona,  Lunda, 
and  Gterona.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
broken  by  spurs  of  the  Pyr6n6es.  Some  of 
these  mountain  ranges  diverge  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean; others,  of  whidi  the  diief  is  the 
Sierra  de  la  Llena,  pursue  a  S.  W.  direction  to 
the  Ebro,  and  form  a  water-shed  in  which  26 
rivers  have  their  rise,  and  flow  either  westward 
to  the  Ebro,  or  eastward  to  theses.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  streams  are  the  Segre,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ebro,  the  Noguera  Pallaresa  and  Nogue- 
raRivagoranxo,  tributaries  of  the  Se^r^  theLIo- 
bregat,  Francoh,  Tordera,  Ter,  Havia,  and  oth- 
ers. None  of  these  are  navigable  to  any  great 
extent  The  general  grade  of  the  country  is  a 
descent  firom  me  mountain  altitudes  of  the  Py- 
r6n^  to  the  plateaus  of  upper  Catalonia,  and 
thence  to  the  |dains  which  skirt  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Most  of  the  inland  mountdns  are  of 
granitic  formation,  those  near  the  coast  are 
limestone.  Traces  of  volcanic  origin  are  found 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar^ona.  Val- 
leys of  remarkable  fertility  intersed;  the  moun- 
tflons.  Such  are  the  plateau  of  Urgel,  and  the 
valleys  of  Cerdagne,  Tarragona,  Vallez,  La 
Sdva,  Igualada,  Cervera,  Ampurdan,  and 
Lerida.  About  i  the  surfflce  of  the  province 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  the  rest  consistinff 
of  rocks,  barrens,  and  woodlands.  Forests  m 
beech,  pine,  elm,  oak,  and  cork  are  found  in  the 
mountainous  districts.  Mnerals  abound.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  manganese  are  found.  Coal 
is  met  with  in  quantity,  but  it  has  been  turned 
to  littie  account.  Gf  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt, 
the  supplies  are  inexhaustible.  At  Cardona  is 
a  mound  of  pure  salt,  600  feet  in  height  and 
8   miles  in  circumference.    Gther  geological 

riuliarities  are  observable.  Near  Clot,  66  m. 
from  Barcdona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  Montserrat  is  a  single,  and 
precipitous  mountain,  composed  of  a  number 
of  conical  hills  heaped  in  concision  one  over 
another,  and  broken  into  fimtastic  shapes  of 
parti-colored  limestone.  A  Benedictine  mon- 
astery is  perched  on  the  deft  of  a  hill.  Min- 
eral and  hot  springs  are  found  in  various  dis- 
tricts, as  are  c^stals,  amethysts,  topaz,  jasper, 
and  marbles.  The  climate  of  Catalonia  varies 
witii  the  altitude  of  the  regpion,  but  is  in  gen- 
eral temperate,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
sea  or  mountain  breezes.    The  country  is  con- 
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Bidered  health j,  the  ioterior  more  so  Hum  the 
ooaflt  Although  the  orange,  lemon,  almond, 
oHve,  and  ^  grow  on  the  plains,  thej  are 
prodaoed  in  less  abundance  than  in  other 
districts  of  Spain,  but  orchard  fmits  ripen 
in  perfection.  The  Tine  is  ezoeedinglj  pro- 
ductive, and  wine  is  the  staple  export.  Ag- 
riculture is  further  advanced  in  Catalonia  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  industrious  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, partiv  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  the  more  equitable 
tenure  of  land  which  prevails  in  the  locality. 
All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  and  consumed 
at  home,  leaving  no  surplus  for  export.  The 
soil  is  usually  a  fight  loam,  easily  worked  by  a 
pair  of  cattle.  Irrigation  being  necessary  to 
make  it  productive,  it  is  found  profitable  to 
grow  wine  and  oil  in  preference  to  breadstuff, 
flax,  hemp,  dye-stumi,  honey,  and  wax  are 
produced  in  connderable  quantity.  Silk  grow- 
mg  is  but  little  attended  to,  and  the  raising  of 
wool  and  cattle  is  of  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent. Since  the  liberation  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican provinces  from  their  relations  with  Spain, 
the  trade  of  Oatalonia  has  greatly  fallen  om 
The  shoe  trade,  calico  weaving,  and  ship  build- 
ing, which  were  formerly  important  branches 
of  industry,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Ac- 
tivity, however,  continues  in  the  fabrication 
of  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  hosiery,  linens  and 
laces,  leather,  hats,  cordage,  brandy,  together 
with  cannon  and  small  arms,  glass,  soap,  hol- 
low ware,  and  copper  utensils.  These  are  ex- 
ported to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  ex- 
change for  textiles  of  finer  make  than  the  local 
factories  produce,  iewehy,  codfish,  herrings, 
and  other  articles  of  consumption.  Along  tibe 
coast  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  but  there  are  few  good 
harbors.  The  ports  are  Barcelona,  Mataro, 
Tarragona,  Palamos,  Ampurias,  Oadaques,  and 
Alfaques  or  San  Carlos,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
£bro.  Railways  connect  Barcelona  with  Are- 
nys  via  Mataro,  and  the  northern  Catalonian 
railway  goes  from  Barcelona  to  GranoUers. 

CATALPA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belon^g  to 
the  natural  order  IngnaniaeMBy  whose  gene- 
ric characteristics  are  a  2-parted  calyx,  a  bell- 
shaped,  swelling  corolla,  6  stamens,  2  of  which 
only  are  fertile^  a  long,  slender,  cylindrical 
pod,  and  broadly  winged  seeds.  There  are  8 
species,  all  of  them  trees,  with  simple  leaves 
and  panicled,  terminal  fiowers.  The  O,  synn- 
g\folia  (Loud.)  is  indigenous  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
northern  states.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  sil- 
ver-gray, slightiy  furrowed  bark,  its  wide- 
spreading  head  disproportioned  in  size  to  the 
mameter  of  its  trunk,  the  fewness  of  its 
branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very 
large  heart-shaped  leaves.  Its  showy  flowers 
are  white,  slightiy  tinged  with  violet,  and  dot- 
ted with  purple  and  violet  in  the  throat.  They 
are  snooeeded  by  pods,  often  a  foot  in  length, 
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which  hanf^  till  the  next  spring.  Initssatonl 
locality,  this  tree  frequently  exoeeds  60  feet  ia 
height,  with  a  trunk  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
diameter ;  but  in  Massadiusetts  it  dwindles  toa 
mere  shrub,  and  is  dten  killed  bj  the  frost  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  England,  and  oa 
the  continent  of  £nrop&  One  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  catalpas  in  England  is  in  Gi&y's 
Inn  garaens,  and  is  said  to  nave  been  planted 
there  by  Lord  Bacon.  In  parts  of  My  and  is 
the  south  of  France,  the  oatalpa  is  planted  as& 
wayside  tree,  and  along  the  atennes  tooinih 
try  villas.  It  may  be  propagated  either  bj 
seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  the  root  It  y^ 
reaches  the  height  of  20  feet  in  10  yean^  m 
after  which  it  begins  to  blosaom.  The  wood 
is  light,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  sosceptible  of  s 
brilliant  poUsh,  and  often  used  in  cabiset-mak- 

CATALYSIS,  Oatalttism,  Oatalttio  A^ 
TiON  (Gr.  icara,  from,  and  Xiw,  to  loose).  Wba 
chemical  decomposition  is  brought  abontinaaj 
compound,  and  its  ingredients  are  made  to  ea- 
ter into  new  combinations  inoonseqnenoeoftk 
introduction  of  another  body,  which  does  not 
itself  form  a  part  of  any  of  these  oombinatioiH, 
nor  lose  either  of  its  constituents,  but  acts  a 
some  manner  not  understood,  apparently  dj 
its  mere  presence  or  contact,  to  excite  Uus 
chemical  action,  the  force  is  called  by  Benebffi 
eatalytic  A  small  quantity  of  veast  thns  u& 
to  cause  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  to  te^ 
ment,  and  form  the  new  comWDstioia  ot 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol;  the  addition tf 
-nnm»  pa^  of  oxalic  add  to  bofltog  anip « 
sugar,  causes  it  to  become  fluid  as  water,  m 
refuse  to  crystallize.  Liebig  obiects  to  Uib 
introduction  of  anew  theoretical  force,  whicii 
does  not  actually  explain  the  phenomenon  tj 
giving  it  a  name,  but  tenda  to  satisfy  the  us- 
derstanding  with  a  plausible  explanation,  m 
thus  hinder  further  research.  ^  .  ., 

OATAMAB AN,  a  name  given  both  m  the 
East  and  West  Indies  to  a  kind  of  raft  nsednesr 
the  seashore.  Those  used  at  Madras  ocasist  J 
only  8  logs  of  thecoooa  tree  lashed  together,  wa 
on  the  coast  of  Soutii  America  they  are  niaw 
from  70  to  80  feet  long,  and  from  20to^l» 
wide.  They  are  particularlv  wrviceaUe  ffl 
crossing  heavy  surfis  near  a  shallow  and  Mm 
shore.— Catamaran  was  also  the  name  pven» 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  witii  which  the  iwa, 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  present  cflowry, 
meditated  the  invasion  of  England.  ^  .   ^^ 

CATAMAROA,  a  department  of  ^e  con- 
federation of  La  Plata,  in  South  Amenai' 
lies  K  of  tiie  Andes;  is  extremely  feru^ 
produces  com  and  cattie  for  home  oo^^^ 
supplies  the  adjacent  departments  with  eo^ 
and  exports  red  pepper  to  Buenos  Ayrs.  *"r 
60,000;  capital,  Catamarca.  ,      i 

OATAMENIA  (Gr.  koto,  aooording  to,  »^ 
firfv,  month),  or  menses,  a  monthly  ^^^}^ 
sanguineous  fluid,  which  occurs  in  the  fena^ 
economy.  The  function  of  m®**^"????^ 
erally  commences  at  the  age  of  pnbetV)*"" 
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terminates  $t  the  *'  oiitic&l  period,^'  or  "  change 
of  life;''  indnduig  a  period  of  some  80  years, 
between  tiie  ages  of  14  and  45.  The  blood  of 
the  oatemenial  flax  is  exuded  from  the  vessels 
of  the  ntemsy  and  escapes  through  the  vagina: 
the  flow  generally  returns  everj  28  days,  ana 
continues  from  8  to  6  days.  The  amount  dis- 
charged varies  from  4  to  8  oz.  in  most  cases, 
but  every  woman  is  a  law  unto  herself  in  this 
respect;  as  that  which  would  be  merely  nor- 
mal in  some  women  would  be  profose  in 
others.  The  first  menstrual  flow  is  generally 
preceded  by  languor,  pains  in  the  back,  head- 
ache, chilliness,  Ac.,  which  usually  disappear 
when  the  discharge  takes  place.  The  after  oo- 
corrences  are  oft^  unaccompanied  in  healthy 
females  by  any  premomtory  or  attendant 
symptoms.  During  the  whole  of  a  woman's 
menstrual  life  she  is  capable  of  bearing  children. 
After  it  is  dosed,  she  ceases  chOd-bearing. — 
The  influence  of  climate  in  advancing  or  retard- 
ing the  period  of  puberty  and  menstruation, 
has  been  shown  by  recent  observation  to  have 
been  formerly  much  over-rated,  the  average 
period  being  much  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
and  exceptional  cases  as  numerous  in  one  region 
as  another.  Mr.  Roberton  has  shown,  from 
statistical  evidence,  that  menstruation  does  not 
occur  more  early  in  the  negress  than  in  the 
white  female,  and  Dr.  Yaigas  affirms  that  pre- 
cocious menstruation  is  more  common  in  the 
white  than  in  the  colored  races.  £arly  marriages 
in  Hindostan  and  other  warm  cUmates,  then, 
do  not  depend  on  natural  precocity,  but  on  the 
habits  and  cnstoms  of  the  country. — The  uterus 
is  congested  during  menstruation,  and  so  are  the 
ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes:  the  tissues  of 
the  vagina  are  relaxed,  and  the  08  uteri  is 
softened  and  swollen;  these  conditions  disap- 
pear when  the  flow  ceases,  and  the  parts  return 
to  their  natural  state.  During  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  the  menses  usually  cease,  and  they 
may  also  be  suppressed  from  other  local  causes. 
Yicarioua  menstruation  sometimes  takes  place 
as  a  means  of  obviating  the  Ul  effects  of  sup- 
pressed menjstruation,  by  substituting  a  similar 
discharffe  from  some  other  part  It  occurs 
from  the  gums,  the  nostrils,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  or  even  frt>m  the  eyes,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

CATAMOUNT.    See  Ootoab. 

OATANDUANES,  an  island  of  the  Philip- 
pine  group,  8.  K  of  Luzon,  lat  18°  47'  K, 
W  124**  la  E.,  is  86  m.  long  fh)m  N.  to  S., 
and  averages  19  m.  wide.  The  inhabitants  are 
an  industrious  race,  and  live  by  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, and  the  construction  of  a  light  species  of 
IxMit  which  they  seU  to  the  adjacent  islanders. 

CATANIA  (anc.  CaUma),  a  seaport  city  of 
Sicily,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Catania,  which  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna.  Area  of  the  province.  1,761  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1856,  411,882;  pop.  of  the  city  about 
60,000.    It  ia  esteemed  the  handsomest  dty 


in  Sicily,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and 
numerous  and  splendid  public  buildings.  Its 
vicinity  to  Etna  has  introduced  the  use  of  lava 
for  various  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  it,  the  nnest  buildings  made  of  it,  and  it  ia 
formed  also  into  ornamental  chimney-pieces, 
tables,  and  toys. — ^The  ancient  Oatana  suffered 
severely  in  the  Roman  wars.  The  modem 
city  has  been  several  times  nearly  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Etna,  but  has 
been  rebuilt  each  time  with  ^preater  beauty  than 
before.  It  has  many  remams  of  the  Roman 
city,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  and  ruins  of  baths  and  temples.  Its 
principal  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  re- 
built since  the  earthquake  of  1698,  the  senate 
house,  the  university  building,  frequented  by 
about  500  students,  and  a  vast  13eneaictine  con- 
vent. The  city  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  has  an 
upper  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  trade.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
wine,  and  also  for  its  com.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  is  about  400,000  qrs.,  of  which 
800,000  are  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  rest  for  exportation.  The  production  of 
olive  oil  is  also  considerable ;  and  of  lemons  and 
oranges  about  100,000  boxes  are  exported  an- 
nually. The  other  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  almonds,  figs,  hemp,  flax,  soda,  man- 
na, cheese,  macaroni,  amber,  cantharide& 
lava,  and  snow  from  Etna,  which  is  exported 
to  Malta.  Among  the  manufactures  must  be 
mentioned  those  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  carvings 
of  amber,  lava,  marble,  and  wood,  wax  bleach- 
eries,  and  distilleries  of  licorice  and  oil.  The 
port  of  Catania  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Sicily, 
the  annual  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
amounting  collectively  to  about  2,000,  and  carry- 
ing cargo  to  the  value  of  $500,000.  Next  to 
Messina,  Catania  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk,  the 
united  exports  of  both  cities  amounting  annually 
to  about  450,000  lbs.,  beside  the  silks  retained 
for  the  local  manufactories.  In  1848  and  1849 
Catania  was  disturbed  by  violent  popular  out- 
breaks, especidly  on  April  6  of  the  latter  year, 
when  the  NeapoHtans  expelled  the  Sic&ians 
from  the  ci^. 

CATAN^ARO,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  situated  on  a 
mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Squillace,  80  m.  S.  S.  K 
from  Cosenza;  pop.  12,000.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  in  1788,  which  overthrew 
some  of  the  principal  buildings.  It  still  has, 
however,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, a  castie,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and 
numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattie,  con^ 
and  wine,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  and 
velvet  The  women  are  reputed  the  hand- 
somest in  Calabria. 

CATAPHRAOT  (Gr.  nara^porror,  mailed), 
in  ancient  military  art,  a  horseman  in  complete 
armor.  The  cataphracti  were  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered 
with  defensive  armor,  with  scales  or  plates  of 
metaL 
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OATAPTiAflM  (Gr.  rannrXairfui,  from  mira- 
rXmrcw,  to  spread  orer,  to  plaster),  a  ponltioe, 
or  soft  sabstanoe  apj^ed  eztomally  to  some  part 
of  the  body,  either  to  repress  inflammation  and 
allay  pain,  or  to  promote  inflammation  or  its 
ooDsequenoea^  and  lessen  the  pain  attending  it. 
For  the  former  pnrpoee  it  is  applied  cold,  and 
often  contains  a  preparation  of  lead  to  increase 
its  astringent  and  refrigerating  power;  for  the 
latter,  it  isnsed  atdifSarent  degrees  of  tempera* 
tore.  When  intended  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
inflammation  and  lead  to  soppnration,  poultices 
should  be  of  as  hig^  a  temperature  as  the  part 
will  bear;  but  of  a  lower  temperature  when 
nsed  as  mere  emollients.  Gotten- wool,  steeped 
in  water,  and  bound  to  the  part  with  a  light 
bandage,  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  applicsp 
tion,  in  most  cases  where  a  cold  poultice  is  re* 
quired  to  allaj  pain,  and  repress  inflammation^ 

CATAPULT  (Ghr.  jam,  against,  and  iraXXa, 
to  hurl))  an  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing 
stones,  darts,  and  other  missQes,  invented  in 
Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  elder. 
It  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  bow,  and 
oonndted  of  wood  frame-work,  a  purt  of 
which  was  elastic^  and  ftardshed  witii  tense 
cords  of  hair  or  musdc  Oatapults  were  of 
various  sizes,  being  designed  eiuier  for  fleld- 
service  or  bombardments.  The  largest  of  them 
projected  beams  6  feet  long  and  weigldng  60 
lbs.  to  the  distance  of  400  paces,  and  Josephus 
gives  instances  of  their  throwing  great  stones 
to  the  distance  of  i  of  a  mile.  The  Bomans 
employed  800  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem. From  the  time  of  Julius  Oesar  it  is  not 
distinguished  by  Latin  authors  from  the  hal^ 
Usta^  which  was  originally  used  only  for  throw- 
ing masses  of  stone. 

OATABAOT,  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which 
there  is  an  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  of 
its  capsular  investment.  It  is  most  common  in 
old  persons,  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  the  natural 
consequent  of  age;  but  it  also  occurs  in  infants, 
and  is  even  congenital ;  it  appears  to  be  more 
frequent  in  cold  and  damp  dimates  than  in 
warmer  regions,  and  it  is  certainly  hereditary 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  exciting  causes, 
especially  of  the  capsular  form,  are  wounds  and 
inflammations  of  the  intomsJ  ^e;  but  the 
ordinary  cause  .is  the  diminished  nutrition  of 
the  organ  in  common  with  others  in  advancing 
age.  True  cataract  may  be  eitiier  lenticular, 
capsular,  or  capsulo-lenticular,  according  as  the 
seat  of  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens  itse£C.  in  its 
capsule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Certain 
oases  of  opacity  external  to  the  crystalline  ap- 
paratus have  been  cslled  false  cataracts,  and 
may  be  caused  by  the  efftasion  of  lymph,  blood, 
or  pus,  or  by  false  membranes ;  secondary  cata* 
racts  are  those  which  follow  the  snigidal  oper- 
ations for  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the 
lens.  The  lenticular  cataract  may  vary  in 
hardness  from  stony  to  gdatinous;  its  opacity 
is  rarely  uniflmn,  being  generally  thidcest  in 
the  centre  and  thinnest  on  the  edges ;  in  some 
cases  the  opacity  begins  at  the  drcumference 
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in  rays  Wbidi  slowly  converge  to  tin  oeiiire; 
the  color  varies  frtnn  pearly  white  to  amber 
yellow.  The  capsular  cataract,  which  Y  elpeau 
considers  more  oonmum  than  the  lenliciilar, 
offers  a  great  variety  of  colors  and  streaks^  and 
may  occupy  either  the  anterior  or  poeterior 
surface,  or  both.  In  the  last  form  of  oaftarac^ 
both  the  lens  and  its  capsule  are  involved,  w^ 
the  varieties  oonnnon  to  both.  The  pbysiesl 
ngn  of  cataract  is  a  more  or  less  tanrabled 
appearance  behind  the  pupil,  of  a  yeHowi^ 
cofor,  deepest  in  the  centre,  and  beooimng  mote 
distinct  as  the  disease  pro^presses ;  the  rational 
sign  is  a  gradual  dinunution  of  visiQii,  aooom- 
panied  by  the  sensation  as  if  a  dood,  specks^ 
spiders'  webs,  or  snow-flakes,  were  passing 
before  the  eyes ;  objects  are  seen  beat  m  cer- 
tain positions  or  the  head,  as  when  tamed  on 
one  side,  and  during  the  evening  dir  in  tiie 
shade  when  the  dilated  iris  peimite  mare  li^t 
to  enter  the  piqnl ;  on  looking  at  a  eandle  the 
flame  appears  surrounded  by  a  thick  brigiit 
haze.  The  progress  of  the  diseaae  18  veiydow, 
generaUy  unaccompanied  by  fever,  pain,  or  any 
disturbance  of  the  general  hedth.  It  ia  voy 
rare  for  a  person  to  be  unable  to  diatingoisli 
day  from  mght.  H.  Sanson  has  bropoaed  an 
excellent  catoptric  test  for  the  detection  of 
cateract  by  the  reflection  of  light.  "When  a 
lighted  candle  is  hdd  before  tiie  eye  of  a 
hedthy  person,  8  images  of  it  may  be  seen:  1, 
erect,  moving  upward  when  the  candle  is 
moved  upwfffd,  produced  by  reflectlcML  from 
the  cornea ;  2,  also  erect,  produced  bj  reflec- 
tion from  the  anterior  surface  of  tJie  oiystaUitte 
capsde,  and  moving  upward  with  the  eandle; 
8,  very  small  and  inverted,  reflected  from  tiie 
posterior  sur&oe  of  the  capsde^  moving  down- 
wud  when  the  light  is  carried  upward.  In 
cataract  the  inverted  image  is  from  the  be- 
ginning mdistinct)  and  soon  disappears  entirdy ; 
the  deep^erect  one  is  also  aoon  reaidered  in- 
visible. By  dilating  the  pupil  with  beUadoona, 
this  experiment  is  rendered  easy  and  alariking. 
Cataract  is  for  the  most  part  remediable  on^ 
by  a  surgicd  operation;  oertain  fonna^  caoaed 
by  inflammation  of  the  capsde,  may  diaaiypear 
with  the  exdting  cause  without  an  operatum; 
and  cases  are  on  record  of  the  spontaneooa  core 
of  lenticdar  cataract  by  the  mptore  of  the 
capsde  and  the  escape  of  the  lens  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  gradu- 
ally dissolved. — ^From  tiie  earliest  antiquity 
surgeons  have  attempted  to  destroy  cataract 
by  means  of  needles  and  knivea  of  varioos 
forms.  Whenever  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  lens  and  its  capsde,  and  the  eye  in  otiier 
respects  is  hedthy,  and  the  patient  not  too 
young  or  too  dd,  an  operation  may  be  attempt- 
ed with  a  prospect  of  success;  in  infant^  aiad 
in  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  both  eyea  may 
be  operated  on  at  once;  after  the  age  of  80:,  j 
the  chance  of  a  sucoesafd  issue  is  generally 
small.  Before  submitting  persons  to  this  operar  | 
tion,  it  is  wdl  to  prepare  them  a  day  before  by 
a  mUd  diet  and  a  gentle  laxative^  and  to  alli^ 
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anyinflammatorj  tendenej of  ihe  organ;  and 
then  to  smear  belladonna  ointment  aroond  the 
orbit,  or  to  pnt  a  few  drops  of  its  fluid  extract 
into  the  eje,  for  the  porpose  of  dilatiDg  the 
papil  to  its  utmost  extent    All  operations  for 
cataract  rednoe  ihemselyes  to  8,  which  have 
for  their  object  either  to  displace  the  lens, 
to  break  it  np,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  eye : 
1.  Operation  for  depression  of  the  lens,  or 
eondung.   The  description  of  this  may  be  fonnd 
eren  as  hr  back  as  Oelsas;  it  has  undergone 
many  modifications  in  modem  times.   The  in- 
strument employed  is  a  fine  needle,  either 
slightly  curved  at  the  end  or  straight,  with  the 
point  spear-shaped;  Scarpa's  needle  is  slightly 
cmred  at  the  end.    When  the  needle  is  passed 
ihioQgh  the  sclerotic,  as  ordinarily,  the  op- 
eration is  caUed  9cUTotkonyx%9 ;  when  it  is 
passed  through  the  cornea,  heratanyxk.    Dif- 
ferent needles  are  preferred  by  different  opera- 
tors; but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stethoscope, 
that  instrument  is  the  best  which  the  surgeon 
is  accustomed  to.  In  BderoUoowmsU  the  needle, 
held  like  a  pen,  is  passed  through  the  sclerotica 
perpendicularly  to  its  sur&oe,  a  line  or  two 
from  the  cornea  and  a  little  below  its  trans- 
verse diameter;  the  concavity  of  the  instru-* 
ment  is  turned  down,  in  order  to   separate 
rather  than  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  when  the  needle  is  fairly  in,  its  con- 
cavity is  turned  backward,  so  that  it  may  pass 
under  and  before  the  lens  without  touching  the 
iris  or  the  capsule ;  when  it  has  reached  as  far 
as  the  pupil,  the  capsule  is  lacerated  by  delicate 
circular  movements  of  the  point;    then  the 
needle  is  applied  directly  to  the  lens,  which  is 
poshed  outward  and  backward  to  the  bottom 
of  the  globe,   out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of 
vision ;  it  is  held  there  a  short  time,  that  the 
cells  of  the  vitreous  humor,  into  wnich  it  is 
pushed,  may  resume  their  position  around  it, 
and  thus  prevent  its  reascenrion  in  the  line  or 
the  pupil.    Some  surgeons  prefer  the  operation 
by   redination,   which    conosts   in   turning 
the  lens  backward  from  an  upright  to  a  hori- 
zontal poffition ;  and  some  always  rediue  the 
lens  before  they  depress  it.    In  iercUawyxity 
the  needle  is  parsed  through  the  cornea,  about 
i  of  an  inch  from  the  sclerotic,  on  its  lower 
and  exterior  portion,  and  is  directed  through 
the  dflated  pupU  to  the  lens,  whose  ci^ule  it 
is  made  to  lacerate ;  and,  if  possible,  the  lens 
is  depressed,  redined,  or  broken  up.  This  meth- 
od is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
wounding  the  iris,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  lens,  and  is  applicable  only  to  exceptional 
cases.    After  the  operation,  the  eye  should  be 
lightly  covered,  and  the  patient  should  remain  in 
bed  in  a  darkened  room,  with  the  head  raised* 
and  be  kept  on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days;  after4 
or  5  days  in  ordinary  cases,  alittle  light  may  be 
gradually  let  into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of 
8  weeks  the  eye  may  be  generally  left  uncovered. 
The  accidents  most  to  be  feared  areinflammation 
of  the  iris,  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  which 
should  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  -  measures. 


2.  The  operatfcm  for  breaking  up  the  lens,  with^ 
out  depressing  it,  is  very  easily  performed,  and 
excites  very  little  inflammation ;  but  it  requires 
frequent  repetition,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
is  adapted  only  to  soft  and  especially  to  congen- 
ital cataracts.  The  needle  is  inserted  Just  as  in 
the  method  fbr  depression,  the  capsule  is  divided, 
and  the  lens  is  freely  broken  up  without  remov- 
ing it  fh>m  its  place;  the  cataract  is  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  is  gradually  dissolved  by  it  8.  In  the 
operation  for  extraction,  the  cornea  i£  Incised 
through  rather  more  than  half  its  circumference, 
the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  lens  is  extract^ 
ed  from  the  eye  entire ;  it  is  peribrmed  with  a 
triangular  knife,  with  sharp  point,  straight  and 
blunt  back,  the  edge  slantinff  obliquely,  and  tiie 
blade  growing  wider  and  thicker  as  it  approaches 
the  handle ;  this  kind  of  knife  cuts  by  the  simple 
motion  of  pushing,  and  flUs  up  tiie  incision  as  it 
makes  it,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humor.  The  cornea  may  be  cut  on  its 
Inferior  or  superior  half,  or  obliquely  on  its  ex- 
ternal and  lower  portion,  each  of  which  has  its 
special  advocates.  When  the  lower  half  is  out,  tiie 
knife,  with  its  edge  downward  and  forward,  is 
passed  into  the  external  side  of  the  cornea,  pier«^ 
pendicnlar  to  its  axis,  a  little  above  its  trans* 
verse  diameter,  and  about  a  line  frt>m  the  scle- 
rotic ;  passing  in  front  of  the  iris,  the  point  is 
made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  inner  opposite 
surface ;  the  cutting  of  this  flap  constitutes  the 
first  period  of  the  operation,  after  which  tiie 
lids  are  permitted  to  be  closed  for  a  few  seconds. 
Taking  care  in  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  oper- 
ation not  to  make  pressure  upon  the  globe,  the 
surgeon  raises  the  flap,  and,  by  means  of  a  prop- 
er needle,  lacerates  extensively  the  capsule; 
i^  at  this  time,  the  lens  does  not  of  itself  come 
forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  gentle  and 
properly  directed  pressure  will  cause  it  to  come 
out ;  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  remove  also  the  pieces  of  the 
divided  capsule.  When  the  lower  half  of  the 
oomea  is  opaque  or  in  a  condition  uniSavorable 
to  cicatrization,  or  very  small,  Wenzel,  Bichtw, 
and  Jdger  reconunend  the  section  of  the  upper 
half;  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  about  the 
same,  though  perhaps  more  difficult  to  execute; 
it  oflbrs  the  advantages  of  presentvig  less  liability 
of  the  iris  being  wounded,  of  the  vitreous 
humor  escaping,  and  of  the  lips  of  the  section 
heing  separated  by  the  edges  of  the  lids.  By 
the  oblique  incision,  whi(£  is  the  flEivorite  in 
France,  the  lids  could  not  possibly  interfere  with 
the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound. 
More  care  is  required  after  extraction  than  after 
depression,  to  avoid  inflammation ;  after  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  patient  can  distinguish  objects,  the 
eye  is  lightly  covered  and  the  person  confined 
to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  head  but  slightly 
elevated.— Of  these  operations,  extraction  re- 
moves with  certainty  the  obstructing  lens,  is 
very  little  painfuL  does  not  wound  the  ciliary 
vessels  or  nerves,  toe  choroid,  or  the  retina ;  but 
it  may  oanse  deformity  of  the  pupil  or  the  escape 
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of  the  TitreoQB  bnmor ;  the  edges  of  the  vound 
may  not  readily  heal,  or  may  ulcerate,  with 
hernia  of  the  iris  or  opacity  of  the  cornea.  De- 
pression leaves  a  permanent  cause  of  irritation 
in  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  liable  to  reasoend ;  the 
tieedle  perforates  the  choroid  and  retina,  and 
may  canse  inflammation  of  the  internal  eye ; 
bnt  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the 
yitreons  hnmor,  nor  of  spots  or  nlcers  of  the 
cornea,  nor  of  hernia  of  the  iris,  noir  of  im« 
mediate  evacnation  of  the  globe.  Depression 
is  best  in  children  and  intractable  persons; 
where  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep-seated,  the 
oomea  flat^  or  the  comnnctiva  irritated.  When 
the  cataract  is  soft  and  the  pnpil  small  or  adhe- 
rent, extraction  is  best  in  old  persons;  in  adults 
with  a  lai^  anterior  chamber  and  the  eyes 
sound ;  and  when  the  cataract  is  hard  or  mem- 
branous. Oonyex  spectacles  are  necessary,  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  to  supply  the  place  of 
tiie  extracted  crystalline  lens. 

OATABAOT,  the  sudden  fall  of  a  large  body 
of  water  over  a  precipice.  The  term  cascade 
is  applied  to  a  smaller  body  of  water  falling 
from  a  great  height.  Bapids  are  formed  by  the 
impetuous  flow  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane 
and  over  rooks.  The  American  rivers  furnish 
sublime  waterfalls,  especially  those  formed  by 
the  currents  issuing  from  great  lakes.  The 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  at  its  very  outlet  form 
the  falls  of  St.  Mary  (Sault  Ste.  Marie).  A  river 
h  mile  wide  descends  in  a  rapid  current  22  feet 
within  t  of  a  mile.  A  body  of  water,  appar^ 
ently  as  large  as  that  which  flows  over  the 
precipice  of  Niagara,  rushes  unceasingly  from 
the  great  reservoir  above,  whirling  and  foaming 
among  the  rocks,  and  presenting  an  impassable 
barrier  to  all  modes  of  navigation  except  the 
frail  barks  of  the  Indian  and  French  yoyagenrs* 
Among  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  these  falls 
the  birch  canoe  glides  like  an  arrow  past  the 
threatening  rocks  the  least  touch  of  which 
would  rend  it  in  pieces.  Its  course  is  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  steady  and  strong  arm  of 
the  Indian  giving  to  it  a  ^eater  speed  than  that 
of  the  waters  upon  which  it  is  borne.  The 
falls  are  lost  below  in  the  smooth  waters  of 
6t.  Mary^s  strait^  and  thence  these  pass  tran- 
quilly on  through  the  great  basins  of  Lakes  Hu- 
ron and  Erie,  ^  in  the  Niagara  river  they  again 
rush  impetuously  down  the  rapids  which  lead 
to  the  great  cataract.  This  is  the  most  famous 
in  the  world,  being  the  largest  body  of  water 
precipitated  from  so  great  a  heights  The  fall 
on  the  British  side  is  150  feet,  on  the  American 
164  feet.  (See  Niaoaba.)  Following  the  course 
of  these  waters  through  Lake  Ontario,  their 
next  sudden  descent  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
where  in  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  above 
Montreal  occur  a  succession  of  remarkable  rap- 
ids, known  by  the  names  Ooteau  du  Lao,  the 
Oedars,  Split  Bock,  and  the  Oascades.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  these 
rapids  are  safely  navigated  by  steamboats  de- 
scending the  river,  their  course  being  controlled, 
as  is  that  of  the  birch  oanoe,  by  giving  to  them 
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additional  speed.  The  falls  of  MoatmoraD^aza 
a  remarkable  cascade  250  feet  high,  upon  a  small 
stream  6  m.  N.  E.  of  Quebec.  The  Oatakill 
falls,  among  the  Oatskill  moimtains  ia  Nev 
York,  are  celebrated  for  their  pictoresqna 
beauty.  The  cascades  are  supplied  from  2 
small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which,  after  th^  fall, 
pass  into  a  deep  ravine,  whose  precipitous  banks 
are  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  height.  ^ 
Oatskill  Mouirr aiks.)  Numerous  cascades  are 
met  with  in  Oalifornia,  which  are  described  in 
the  article  Oaufobnu..  In  the  southem  part  of 
the  American  continent,  the  falls  of  Teqnendana 
are  the  most  prominent.  Thev  are  formed  l^ 
the  descent  of  the  river  Funza  from  the  devated 
plain  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  The  height  of 
the  falls  is  574  feet,  and  the  column  of  vapor 
that  rises  from  them  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
17  miles.  (See  Bogota.)  Among  the  waterisBi 
of  Europe,  that  at  Trolhtetta,  in  Sweden,  is  not^ 
as  the  highest  for  the  body  of  water.  In  Scotkod 
they  occur  frequently,  though  usoall j  of  smsH 
size,  and  dependent  for  their  interest  and  beantj 
upon  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding  soeneiy  and 
the  dark  and  rocky  glens  througji  which  they 
rush.  The  cascades  in  the  Alps  are  p^h^ 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  Evanson,  which  has  a  descent 
of  upward  of  1,200  feet,  and  the  Oroo,  which 
has  a  vertical  fall  of  2,400  feet  The  catarada, 
or  more  properly  the  rapids,  of  the  Nile  are  ^ 
celebrated. 

OATARBH,  a  non-inflammatory  disease, 
characterized  by  an  increased  secretion  of  mu- 
cus from  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membranes; 
the  name  is  popularljr  confined  to  disease  of 
the  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  but  it  should 
be  extended  to  that  of  the  intestinal,  urinary, 
and  even  genital  mucous  membranesL  In  the 
time  of  Hinpocrates,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
secretion  of  catarrh  was  produced  in  the  braio, 
whence  it  might  escape  by  the  ears^  eyes,  nose, 
and  descend  into  the  throat  or  alon^  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  some  modem  empirics  have  put  forth 
a  similar  idea  as  their  own.  Another  explana- 
tion was  that  a  part  of  the  ingested  liquids, 
rising  in  vapor  to  the  brain,  was  condensed  by 
the  arch  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  top  of  a  retort, 
and  reappeared  in  this  fluid  secretion ;  this  was 
a  favorite  theory  of  Galen.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Van  Helmont,  and  after  him  <^ 
Schneider,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentoiy, 
that  the  fluid  of  catarrh  was  known  to  be  se- 
creted by  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Though  a  local  affection,  it  may  be  the  resole 
of  a  constitutional  cause,  as  Sydenham  has 
maintained,  of  many  dysenteries^  diarrhoeas, 
and  similar  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes 
observed  by  him  in  the  fever  of  1675.  Chil- 
dren and  adults  of  the  lymphatic  temperament 
are  most  subject  to  catarrh ;  and  it  occurs  m(st 
fre(^uently  in  cold  and  damp  seasons,  aooom- 
panied  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
in  individuals  weakened  by  insufficient  food, 
foul  air.  and  mental  anxiety ;  it  also  occurs  epi- 
demically.   Oatarrh  is  rarely  aooompanSed  by 
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any  consiitntioiial  disturbance;  ihe  principal 
symptoms  are  sneezing,  increased  secretion  of 
tears  and  mncns,  and  a  snnffling  nasal  respira- 
tion, when  it  is  in  the  head ;  in  this  form,  or 
ei^zOy  in  infants,  there  may  be  feverish  symp- 
toms, and  considerable  difficnlty  of  breathing', 
interferiDg  with  the  act  of  sacking ;   in  older 
children,  the  eruptive  diseases  most  commonly 
commence  with  coryza.    If  in  the  throat,  there 
may  be  wheezing   respiration,  hnskiness   or 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  fulness 
from  the  swelling  of  the  membrane.    When 
the  disease  extends  to  the  Inngs,  it  may  easily 
degenerate  into  an  inflammatory  bronchitis,  or 
prove  dangerous  from  the  mere  accumulation 
of  thick  mucus ;  but  it  more  commonly,  espe- 
cially in  old  persons,  takes  on  the  form  of  cnronic 
lT<mc1u)Tr7Mia^  with  a  very  profuse  secretion  of 
colorless  frothy  matter,  requiring  great  effort 
for  its  expulsion.    In  like  manner  the  stomach 
may  be  affected  in  old  age,  giving  rise  to 
fostrarrhacty  without  inflammation,  character^ 
ized  by  the  vomiting  of  mucous  matter  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  egg^  and  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  digestive  process.    80,  many 
forms  of  diarrhooa  consist  essentially  in  a  catarrh 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  with  an 
unnatural  secretion  of  t^e  muciparous  glands 
of  this  canaL    In  many  cases  of  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  mucus,  and 
the  state  of  its  membrane  highly  irritable,  with- 
out being  ])ositively  inflamed.    Catarrhal  dis- 
eases often  occur  epidemically,  nnder  the  name 
of  catarrhal   fevers,  in  which    there   seems 
to  be  a  morbid  disposition  in  all  the  mucous 
membranes  to   secrete  an  excess  of  mucus. 
Beside  the  conditions  already 'tnen^oned,  the 
genital  mxioous  membrane  may  be  affected, 
constitating   some  forms  of   leucarr?Ma  and 
UenjiorrJujBa  ;  the  coiyunctiva  may  also  be  at- 
tacked, giving  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia; 
some  of  these  conditions,  especially  the  last  2, 
may  become  contagious,  without  the  usual  spe- 
cific origin.    These  catarrhal  diseases  are  not 
generally  dangerous ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come chronic  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  rem- 
edy, wbea  the  langS|  stomach,  intestines,  and 
genito-nrinary  organs  are  affected,  and  espe- 
cially when  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  old 
and  debilitated  persons.    The  treatment  of  the 
mild  forms  is  entirelv  expectant ;  in  the  chronic 
stages,  the  principal  dependence  is  on  tonics 
and  stimulants^  especially  quinine,  and  on  local 
applications  of  a  stimulating  and  alterative 
character  whenever  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
direotly  accessible.    They  form  some  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  the  physician  has  to  man- 
age, both  from  the  difficulty  of  direct  medica- 
tion,  and  from  the  age  and  weakness  of  the 
great  minority  of  persons  who  suffer  from  them. 
OATASAUQUA.  a  new  and  thriving  post 
borongh    of  Lehign  co.,  Pa.,  pop.  1,500,   on 
the  left  bank  of  Uie  Lehigh  river,  8  m.  above 
Allentovra,  contains  a  number  of  churches,  4  or 
5  hotels,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a 
grstem  of  waterworks.    The  Crane  iron  works. 


said  to  be  the  largest  smelting  establishment  in 
the  United  Statm,  are  situated  here.  One  of 
the  furnaces  has  turned  out  in  a  single  week 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  285  tons  of  iron. 

CATASTROPHE  (Gr.  icara<rrpo<^,  revolu- 
tion), the  change  or  revolution  which  takes  place 
in  and  terminates  a  dramatic  action.  The  an- 
cient drama  was  divided  into  the  protasis, 
oatastasis,  and  catastrophe,  or  the  introduction, 
epitasis^  continuance,  heightening,  and  develop- 
ment or  fcondusion.  The  plot  being  laid  in  the 
preceding  parts,  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree 
of  intricacy  and  portentousness  in  the  catastasisj 
it  became  the  most  difficult  task  for  the  dra- 
matic poet  to  produce  properly  the  catastrophes 
to  intn)duce  it  as  something  long  expected  and 
foreseen,  or  as  something  disappointmg  all  ex- 
pectation, and  essentially  untrue  and  incredible. 
To  produce  the  latter  Idnd  of  catastrophe,  the 
Greeks  sometimes  made  use  of  the  defm  ex  ma- 
ehina,  a  divine  agency  suddenly  introduced  to 
cut  the  knot  which  the  poet  could  not  untie. 
In  modem  tragedies  and  higher  comedies,  the 
catastrophe  n  oft^i  placed  in  the  inward  de- 
velopment of  character,  and  is  produced  neces- 
sarily, Hke  the  working  out  of  a  cause,  from  a 
series  of  preceding  situations.  The  difficulty  of 
devising  catastrophes  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  natural  and  exciting,  is  seen  in  the 
numerous  dramas  which  abound  in  striking  sit- 
uations, but  which  have  neither  essthetio  nor 
psychological  significance. 

CATAWBA,  a  co.  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
North  Carolina;  area  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,862,  of 
whom  1,569  are  slaves.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  Great  Catawba  river,  which  forms  its  IT. 
and  £.  boundaries.  The  sur&oe  is  diversified, 
tiie  soil  fertile,  and  drained  by  the  S.  Catawba 
river.  Its  productions  in  1860  were  52,190 
bushels  of  wheat,  65,674  of  oats,  855,185  of 
Indian  com,  and  6,086  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  2  iron  founderies  and  one  tannery.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant.  This  co.  was  formed  from  the 
N.  part  of  Dncohi  in  1842.    Capital,  Newton. 

CATAWBA-  or  Gbeat  Catawba,  a  river  of 
N.  and  B.  Car^ina.  It  rises  in  the  Blue  Bidge, 
in  Burke  00.  of  the  former  state,  flows  nearly 
£.  throuffh  the  gold  region  of  N.  C,  makes  a 
bend  to  the  S.  at  the  W.  border  of  Iredell  co., 
and  enters  8.  C.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Littie 
Catawba,  about  15  m.  from  Yorkville.  After 
reaching  Bocky  Mount  in  this  state,  it  takes 
the  name  of  the  Wateree,  and  ultimately  unites 
with  tiie  Congaree  to  form  the  Bantee.  The 
length  of  the  Catawba  is  about  250  m. ;  of  the 
Wateree,  100  nu 

CATAWBA  WINE.  The  Catawba  grape 
was  first  discovered  in  a  wild  condition  about 
1801,  near  Asheville,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.,near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Catawba  river.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  the  grape  was 
found  by  Major  Adium,  in  a  garden  of  a  Ger- 
man near  Washington,  Gen.  Davv,  of  Bocky 
Mount,  on  the  Catawba  river,  having  been 
the  supposed  original  transmitter  of  a  few 
plants  to  that  city  during  the  period  of  his 
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senatorahip,  some  time  previous  to  1816.  Mijor 
Adlnm  wrote,  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Long* 
worth,  of  Cinoimiati,  who  procured  some  of  the 
Washington  grapes,  and  who  was  the  first  to 
experiment  with  them  on  a  large  scale:  ^  I 
have  done  mj  oountrj  a  greater  benefit  in  intro- 
ducing this  grape  to  public  notice,  than  I 
would  have  aone  if  I  had  paid  the  national 
debf  The  wine  produced  byHijor  Adlum 
was  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  sugar  w4b  added 
to  the  must.  Mr.  Longworth,  however,  ab- 
stained from  snj  admixture  of  sugar  or  spirit, 
so  as  to  produce  the  pure  fermented  juice 
<k  the  grape.  From  Cincinnati  the  grape 
culture  has  spread  along  both  banks  of  the 
Ohio  to  Pittsburff  and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to 
Alabama,  and  westward  into  Missouri  The 
Jaice  of  the  grape  is  manu&ctured  either  into 
still  wine  or  sparkling  wine;  the  latter,  which 
is  most  in  demand,  containing  an  addition  of 
alcohoL  The  wine  is  mostly  white,  though 
fiome  red  wine  is  made.  A  samp^  of  Catawba, 
1  years  old,  was  proved  to  contfti  from  11  to 
Hi  per  cent  or  alcohol.  According  to  the 
census  of  1850,  the  total  production  of  all  kinds 
of  wine  in  the  United  States  was  221,249  gal- 
lons, showing  an  increase  of  06,515  gallons  over 
the  production  of  1840.  Bat  this  increase, 
great  as  it  was,  dwindles  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  rapid  strides  which 
the  production  has  made  within  tiie  last  8  years ; 
the  credit  of  pushing  it  to  its  utmost  extent 
being  especially  due  to  the  population  of  Ger- 
man birth  or  descent  in  the  west  and  north-west. 
The  annual  yield  in  the  Ohio  valley  alone  aver- 
ages now  600,000  gallons,  and  in  the  whole 
country  it  cannot  fall  much  below  2,000,000 
callous,  or,  at  90  cents  per  gallon  when  new, 
below  a  value  of  $1,800,000.  Of  the  500,000 
gallons  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1856,  40,000  were  made  into  spark- 
ling wines,  and  the  rest  drunk  in  the  pure  and 
simple  state.  The  sparkling  Catawba  of  Mr. 
Longworth^s  cellar  of  1848  was  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  its  flavor  and  purity.  The  wine- 
houses  of  Mr.  Longworth  m  Cincinnati  have 
been,  for  the  last  9  years,  under  the  direction 
of  an  accomplished  wine  chemist  from  Rheims. 
His  mode  of  preparation  is  thus  described :  '^  In 
the  spring  following  the  pressing  of  the  grapes^ 
the  wine,  which  has  meanwhile  undergone  the 
vinous  fermentation,  by  which  10  or  11  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  is  developed,  is  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  put  into  strong 
bottles,  with  the  corks  well  fastened  by  twine 
and  wire.  The  sugar  accelerates  a  second 
fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  about 
this  time,  and  thus  a  strong  movement  is  pro- 
duced inside  the  glass,  which  generates  gas 
enough  to  burst  me  vessels  briskly,  adding 
thereby  considerably  to  the  cost  This  is  called 
the  gaseous  fermentation,  and  it  renders  the 
drink  more  exhilarating,  more  prickling  on 
the  tonffue,  and  more  fruity.  This  last  effect 
results  from  this,  that  the  flavor  of  the  frtdt 


mostly  passes  off  with  the  carbonic  add  gai 
which  is  largely  generated  in  the  first  or  vinos 
fermentation,  and  in  a  less  d wee  in  this  m- 
ond  or  gaseous  fermentation.  The  loss  of  flavor 
from  the  first  fermentation  cannot  be  avirided. 
but  by  means  of  strong  bottles  and  wdQ-ti^ 
corks,  it  can  be  saved  in  the  second.  At  the 
end  of  about  a  year,  the  liquid  has  become  dear, 
and  a  sediment  has  been  deposited.  To  g^  rid 
of  this  sediment,  the  bottles  are  phioed  m  racks 
made  to  fit  their  necks  and  shouldera,  incSzdog 
with  corks  downward,  and  well  shaken  dailj&r 
several  weeks,  which  process  works  the  sdi- 
ment  down  against  the  cork.  Th^  wires  and 
twine  are  then  cut,  and  the  gas  explodinig,  Uovi 
itofiCl  Then  more  sugar,  for  sweetness,  is  added, 
a  new  cork  is  driven  in  and  fastened,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  article  is  ready  for  consomptioo." 
Among  the  many  other  distinguished  cnltiTabon 
of  the  Catawba  in  Cincinnati,  must  be  mentioDd 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  haa  writt^i  a  Taloa- 
ble  book  on  the  grape  cdture.  The  cost  d 
a  vineyard  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  estimated 
at  $200  to  $500  per  acre.  One  man  can  at- 
tend to  5  acres,  and  with  the  aaastance  of  his  wife 
and  children  several  more  acres  can  bo  added, 
beside  nusing  the  necessary  food  for  the  soppoit 
of  the  family.  The  average  yield  in  Ohioii 
500  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  in  ordinary  yesrai 
and  from  600  to  900  gallons  infr'uitfiil  yeusi 
such  as  1848  and  1858. 

CATBIRD  (mimua  feliooo,  YieOlot),  a  bird 
of  the  thrush  fiunily,  peculiar  to  Nortii  Amer^ 
ica.  It  receives  thb  name  from  its  well-knowii 
note,  which  resembles  the  mew  of  ahalf-growa 
cat;  this  is  not,  however,  its  <Mily  note;  its 
morning  and  evening  song  of  wild  warUing 
melody  is  worthy  of  the  mumoal  fiamHy  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  catbird  is  found  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  making  its  appeanance  from 
the  south  toward  the  last  of  February,  readung 
the  middle  states  about  the  2d  week  ia 
April,  and  New  England  about  May  1 ;  it  is 
one  of  the  few  species  which  follow  the  couise 
of  agriculture,  being  rarely  found  far  from  the 
habitations  of  the  farmer.  Its  general  fona 
is  more  slender  and  graceful  than  that  of  tbe 
American  robin.  Its  plumage  is  soft  and 
blended;  the  tail  long  and  rounded  at  the  tip; 
the  bill  is  black,  slightly  arched;  the  genial 
color  of  the  upper  plumage  is  blackish  gray  or 
slate  color,  the  head,  tail,  and  inner  wera  of  the 
quills  being  of  a  brownish  black ;  &e  cheeb 
and  general  under  plumage  of  a  deep  bloiah 
gray,  paler  on  the  abdomen,  the  under  tail 
coverts  behig  brownish  red ;  the  outer  tail 
feather  is  transversely  striped  with  white  on 
its  inner  web ;  the  plumage  of  the  female  is  of  a 
somewhat  paler  tint  Length  9  inches,  extent 
of  wings  12  inches,  length  of  tarsus  1|^  indiea. 
The  nest  is  large,  generally  made  in  Dramble 
thickets,  and  constructed  of  twigs  and  briers 
mixed  with  leaves,  weeds,  and  grassi  lined  with 
dark  fibrous  roots  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner.  The  eggs  are  from  4  to  6  in  number, 
of  a  greenish  blue  color,  without  spots*    Its 
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food  oonsiBts  of  berries  of  the  sweet-gam,  poke, 
and  siuQAoh,  insects,  and  frolts  and  berries  of 
all  kinds.  It  migrates  daring  the  night  It  is 
very  lively  in  its  manners,  and  will  follow  witii 
jmpadeooe  for  a  considerable  distance  any  in- 
truder on  its  localitry,  mewing  as  it  sits  on  a 
twigjerkinff  its  tail  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
verv  irritable,  and  hates  espedallj  cats  and 
snakes.  Its  attachment  to  its  yoong  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the 
yoong  of  other  species.  Beside  its  own  agree* 
able  song,  it  possesses  considerable  imitative 
power,  mockii^  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  an 
unperfeot  manner ;  aocordmg  to  Latham,  it  will, 
when  in  a  domesticated  state,  imitate  strains 
of  instramental  mono.  Thoogh  this  bird  is 
generally  persecated,  it  deserves  the  kindest 
treatment  for  its  services  to  the  agrionltorist 
in  devoaring  wasps,  grabs,  worms,  and  insecia, 
which  woold  have  destroyed  ten-fold  more 
growing  frait  than  it  ventores  to  daim  at  the 
season  of  matarity.  Its  flesh  is  good,  bat  is 
rarely  nsed  as  an  article  of  food. 

OATOH,  a  species  of  vocal  composition  of  8 
or  more  parts,  written  in  the  same  clef,  the 
performance  ox  which  produces  a  very  whimsi- 
cal and  hnmoroas  effect  The  2d  voice  com- 
mences the  Ist  part  when  the  1st  voice  has 
commenced  the  2d  part,  and  the  8d  yoice  com- 
mences the  Ist  part  when  the  2d  voice  has 
reached  the  2d  part,  and  the  first  voice  the  8d 
part  The  Ist  voice  then  begins  the  1st  part 
again,  while  the  2d  voice  takes  the  8d  part^  and 
the  8d  voice  the  2d  part,  and  so  on  indefimtely. 
The  catch  is  of  English  origin,  and  catch  dabs, 
for  the  porpose  of  singing  catches  and  glees, 
were  formerly  common  in  England;  one  of 
which,  of  sonoie  celebrity,  osed  to  meet  at  the 
Thatched  House  tavern,  m  London,  so  far  back 
as  1762. 

OATEAIJ,  Ls,  or  Oatxatt  OAHBsfisxs,  a 
French  town,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  river 
fielle,  15  m.  l^om  Oambrai;  pop.  8,288.  It  is 
well  bnilt,  has  salt  works,  mannfactories  of  meri- 
noes,  shawls^  calicoes,  soap,  and  tobacco,  and  is 
noted  for  producing  a  superior  guality  of  linen 
thread.  Two  treaties  were  signed  there  on  April 
%  1559,  between  England  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  one  side,  and  franco  and  Scotland  on  the 
other,  and  oi>  the  following  day  between 
Trsnee  and  Spain.  Wellington  made  his  head- 
qnarters  there  in  1815,  and  Marshal  Mortier  was 
bom  there. 

OATEOHIBM  (Or.  xan^x^AS  to  soond  back),  in 
a  general  and  modem  sense,  an  elementary  text- 
book of  any  science  or  art  More  commonly, 
however,  it  means  a  text-book  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  catechumens  and  children  of  a  par- 
ish or  congregation  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  we  moral  precepts  of  Ohristianity. 
The  original  form  of  this  instrootion  was  oral, 
by  question  and  answer.  The  practice  was  to 
gather  those  who  needed  instruction  into  some 
snitable  place,  and  there  persons  qualified  either 
held  disputations,  or  delivered  dogmatic  IfKy- 
turee^  and  then  questioned  the  hearers  upon 


what  had  been  said.  It  is  probable  that  the 
early  catechists  followed  no  ^t  fomis,  but  en- 
deavored, by  catechizing  their  hearers,  to  awaken 
a  train  of  thought,  and  then  followed  it  whither* 
soever  it  might  lead.  But  when  the  doctrinal 
theology  of  the  church  became  more  strictly 
defined,  catechetical  instraction  became  more 
dogmatic  These  compends  have  of  course 
varied  with  the  variations  of  theological  opin- 
ion in  different  ages  or  communions.  The 
council  of  Trent  in  1545  drew  up  a  form  of  doc* 
trine,  which  has  been  pretty  closely  followed 
since  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Boman  OathoUc 
church.  Since  that  time,  although  the  forms 
of  the  diocesan  catechisms  vary,  there  is  a 
unanimity  in  their  doctrine  not  found  in  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  principal  catechisms  of 
the  Ohristian  churches  are  the  catechism  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  is  a  large  and  elaborate 
exposition,  intended  rather  as  a  theological 
thesaums  for  the  clergy  than  as  a  system  of 
popular  instruction;  tne  catechism  of  Luther 
(1529) ;  of  Oalvin  (1586) ;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism (1568]|^n  the  basis  of  which  the  Zurich 
catechism  was  drawn  up  (1689)  for  the  Reform- 
ed church  of  Germany ;  the  catechism  of  the 
Jesuits,  drawn  up  by  Father  Oaninus  (1564) ; 
that  of  the  Socinians,  published  at  Racow  (1574 
and  1608);  that  of  the  English  church,  the 
work  probably  of  Oranmer  (1549),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  sacra^ 
ments,  which  was  added  by  Bishop  Overall  in 
the  1st  year  of  James  1.,  after  the  conference 
of  Hampton  court ;  that  of  the  Westminster 
assembly,  longer  and  shorter  (1648),  which 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  Oalvimstio  ana  Presby- 
terian churches,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States;  and  finally,  the  catechism  of 
Bossuet,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Boman 
Oatholic  church  of  France.  There  are  many 
mediffival  writings  and  documents  bearing  the 
name  of  cateqjiians  which  have  recently  been 
much  studied,  and  which  if  collected  together 
would  form  a  work  similar  to  the  collections 
already  made  of  old  liturgies  and  hymns.  The 
private  or  individual  catechisms  of  German  the- 
ologians are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  vo- 
luminous, departing  from  the  primitive  idea  of 
the  Ohristian  catediism,  as  an  instrument  for 
popular  and  elementary  instruction. 

OATEOHIJ,  an  extract  of  the  inner  wood  of 
the  aeaeia  eateckUjB  small  tree  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.  The  drug  had 
long  been  in  use  before  its  ori^  was  dis- 
covered, and  had  been  called  terra  Japonica^ 
as  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Japan.  It  is  prepared  by  cutting  off  the 
exterior  wood,  and  boiling  the  dark-colored 
chips  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  in  water. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  th#consist- 
ence  of  sirup,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun  in 
the  form  of  flat  cakes,  or  moulded  by  pouring 
it  into  earthen  vessels.  There  are  2  species  of 
the  catechu,  one  nearly  black,  the  other  red, 
both  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  same  tre& 
There  are  other  varieties^  some  of  which  prob- 
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Ably  never  reaoh  this  oonntry.  That  com* 
mon  in  onr  markets  is  the  preparation  above 
described,  and  is  imported  from  Oaloutta.  Cat- 
echu has  no  smeU,  but  is  bitter  to  the  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  which 
IB  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  is  employed  in  India 
for  tanning  hides,  and  also  as  a  dye  for  cotton 
goods,  and  in  Europe,  in  the  calico  print  works. 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent. 

CATECHUMEN,  a  term  applied  originally 
to  a  person,  adult  or  otherwise,  who  was  un- 
der a  preparatory  course  of  instruction  pre- 
vious to  admission  to  baptism.  Catechumens 
had  a  particular  place  assigned  them  in  the 
church,  and  were  allowed  to  be  present  only 
during  a  part  of  the  service ;  from  the  other  part 
ihey  were  warned  to  retire,  a  deacon  crying  out, 
"  Withdraw  in  peace,  ye  catechumens."  Of 
catechumens,  there  were  several  degrees  in  the 
church.  The  private  catechumens  might  only 
be  privately  instructed;  the  audientet  might 
hear  sermons;  the  arantea  might  take  part  in 
the  prayers;  the  eompetentes  were  those  who 
were  ready  to  be  baptized,  and  ^  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  communion.  In  later  times,  the 
term  catechumens  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
children  who  were  learning  the  catechism,  as 
preparatory  to  confirmation. 

CATEGORT  (6r.  jconmpia),  originally,  a 
charse  or  complaint  made  against  any  one, 
and  nence  it  came  to  denote  any  thing  that 
can  be  truly  affirmed  of  a  person  or  a  thing; 
thus  if  we  say  A  is  B,  B  is  a  category  of  A, 
and  A  is  in  the  category  of  B.  The  terms 
that  may  thus  be  predicated  or  affirmed  may 
be  classified  in  various  ways  and  for  various 
purposes;  and  the  classes  or  genera  into  which 
they  are  divided  are  called  categories.  Of 
these  Aristotle,  the  first  writer  that  attempt- 
ed a  classification  of  them,  made  10,  namely : 
1,  substance  or  essence;  2,  quantity;  8,  quidi- 
ty;  4,  relation;  5,  place;  6,  time;  7,  posi- 
tion; 8,  possession;  9,  action;  10,  passion. 
Thus  if  we  are  speaking  of  a  man,  we  may 
give  his  substance  or  essence,  a  man;  quantity; 
one;  quality,  good;  relation, /H^n^y  place,  at 
home;  time^  yesterday  ;  ^^oeitioUf  sitting  down  ; 
possession,  having  a  hook;  action,  reading; 
passion,  being  tormented  with  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  evident  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
wordsin  italics  may  be  varied  almost  endlessly  in 
the  same  category.  Instead  of  man,  the  subject 
may  be  any  thing  else  within  the  range  of 
thought,  and  instead  of  1  in  the  category  of 
quantity  there  may  be  any  number  whatever; 
and  the  terms  which  are  in  the  same  category,  as 
1, 2, 5,  &c.,  &c.,  are  said  to  differ  only  in  degree 
and  not  in  kind.  Thus  all  those  in  the  cate^ry 
of  quantity  must  denote  some  particular  num- 
ber, and  those  in  the  category  of  time  must  de- 
note some  particular  time.  It  is  evident  fr^m 
the  passage  in  which  this  enumeration  of  the 
categories  is  given  ("Topics,''  book  i.,  chap,  ix.), 
that  Aristotle  had  in  mind  chiefly  if  not  exclu- 
sively objects  of  sight  or  sense-perception,  and 
classifies  the  predicates  that  might  be  affirmed 
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of  them.  The  passage  is  as  foDows:  '^WeiBiKt 
next  define  the  genera  of  the  csAegovies  ia 
which  the  above  named  four  [that  is,  deftnitiai, 
genus,  property,  and  accident]  are  inherent 
Now  these  are  10  in  number:  aubatanee, 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  where,  when,  poa- 
tion,  possession,  action,  passion;  for  aecMcot 
and  genus,  and  property  and  definition,  will  d- 
ways  be  in  one  of  these  oategoriea,  since  all 
proportions  through  these  signify  either  vlot 
a  thing  is,  its  quality  or  quantity,  or  some  otha 
category.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  thess 
that  ne  who  signifies  what  a  thing  is,  at  one  tsM 
signifies  substance,  at  another  quality,  and  ft 
another  some  other  category.  For  when  nsn 
is  proposed,  and  one  says  that  the  thing  pro- 
posed is  man,  or  animal,  he  saya  what  it  H 
and  signifies  substance ;  but  when  white  color  is 
proposed,  and  one  says  that  the  thing  proposed 
IS  white  color,  he  says  1vhat  it  is,  and  signifies 
quality.  So,  also,  if  when  the  magnitude  oi  ou 
cubit  is  proposed,  one  says  that  what  is  proposed 
is  a  cubit  in  size,  he  will  say  what  it  island  vUl 
signify  quantity ;  andso  of  theresL  for  each 
of  these,  whether  it  be  predicated  of  itself  [thst 
is,  if  the  definition  of  a  thing  be  predicated  of 
the  thing],  or  if  genus  be  predicated  of  it 
[that  is,  if  its  genus  be  affirmed  of  it  as  a  pred- 
icate], signifies  what  the  thing  is."  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  in  the  estimation  of  ^ 
Btagirite  all  subjects  as  well  as  predicates  could 
be  referred  to  these  10  categories;  and  thus 
there  would  be  given  to  the  term  category 
a  still  wider  comprehension  than  we  have  con- 
templated, and  we  should  say  that  whatever 
we  may  speak  of  at  all  must  be  either  substance, 
quantity,  quality,  Delation,  place,  time,  position, 
possession,  action,  or  passion;  and  in  this  viev 
the  word  category  has  passed  from  signifyiDg, 
as  it  did  at  first,  literally,  only  what  can  be  i^ 
firmed  of  a  subject,  and  to  denote  an  ei±aostiv» 
classification  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Bat 
in  either  sense  of  the  word  the  classification  is 
incomplete  and  inadequate.  It  has  never  beea 
found  of  much  use,  though  the  term  has  beea 
of  great  service  as  a  means  of  discnoBion,  and 
the  want  of  some  satisfactory  dassification  bss 
been  constantiy  presring  upon  thinkers  and 
writers  in  this  department.  Ck>naid6red  as  in- 
cluding predicates  only  (since  ^r  them  it  ins 
at  first  designed),  the  classification  is  incomplete. 
It  includes  but  very  littie  of  what  wonld  need 
to  be  said  of  a  triangle,  or  any  other  mathe- 
matical figure,  for  example;  still  less,  perhaps, 
of  what  ^ould  be  said  of  a  mere  phenomeaaD 
of  int^ectual  activity,  a  fact  of  consdoosDeB, 
and  still  less  of  the  attributes  of  mind  or  any 
other  immaterial  agent.  And  in  reference  to 
physical  objects  themselves,  it  would  bediffieolt 
to  say  to  which  of  the  categories,  if  to  any  d 
them,  our  predicate  would  belong  when  speak- 
ing of  the  cause  of  any  object  or  phenomenon. 
Or  again,  if  we  were  wishing  to  q>eak  of  the 
results  of  a  (domical  analysis,  it  wonld  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  find  any  one  of  these  cat- 
egories within  which  to  ei^irefls  our  thonghta. — 
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Sensible  of  these  diffionlties,  Eant  proposed  a 
lew  classificatioo  of  the  categories.  He  seems 
x>  have  thought  that  the  resmt  oonld  be  mach 
nore  effectaally  accomplished  if  we  take  for 
>ar  starting  point,  not  predicates  as  Aristotle 
lad  done,  bnt  the  fundamental  laws  and  oon- 
litions  under  which  cognition  takes  place ;  since 
t  is  obvious  that  onlj  ^ose  properties,  relations^ 
ka,  of  any  object  by  means  of  which  we  have 
^gtazed  it,  can  be  affirmed  of  it  in  any  act  of 
he  judgment  These  categories  (of  the  under- 
standing, as  Slant  would  regard  them)  he  di- 
rided  into  4  species  with  8  yarieties  in  each, 
Jius  making  12  categories  in  all.  Eant  thought 
.hat  the  fbndamental  ground  of  Aristotie^s  error 
ay  in  his  method,  the  dpaiteriori^  and  that  if 
70  would  succeed  we  must  deduce  the  catego- 
ies  fh>m  the  d  priori  forms  of  thought  These 
le  thought  could  best  be  found  in  the  act  of 
ndgment,  and  from  them  he  would  deriye  the 
conditions  of  cognition.  Kow  of  judgments 
here  are  4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each, 
lamely: 

L  QuanHiy,    S.  Quatiiif.        a  SOatUm.    4  ModaMy, 
1>  Singular.     (1)  AfBrmatlTe.  (1)  Categoric.  (1)  Problemat- 
ical. 

2)  PloraL        (8)  NegatiTa.     (2)  HTpothet-  (S)  AaaerttTeL 

S)nniT«naL  <8)  Indeftnito.   (8)I>t4]aBo-     (8)NeoeflMU7. 
tiva. 

lence,  in  the  opinion  of  Eant,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  condition  of  cognition  for  each 
)f  these  yarieties  of  judgments,  and  consequent- 
y  a  category  or  class  of  predicates  for  each : 
L,  quantity,  as  (1)  one,  (2)  some,  (8)  all;  2, 
[nality,  as  (1)  real,  (2)  unreal,  (8)  partly  both, 
hat  is,  limited,  or  real  within  certain  limits ;  8, 
^elation,  as  (1)  substance  and  property  or  in- 
lerence,  (2)  cause  and  effect  or  dependence,  or 

3)  reciprocal  action  (Weeh»ehnrhung);  and  4^ 
nodality,  (1)  possible  or  impossible,  (2)  being 
ind  non- being,  and  (8)  necessity  and  accidence. 
iL  Victor  Cousin  haiEi  complained  of  this  classi* 
ication  as  nnsatisfiictory ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does 
lot  seem  to  haye  answered  any  such  purpose  as 
ts  author  eyidentiy  expected  of  it  Oousin 
hinks  that  the  primary  classes  of  categories,  as 
lerived  d  priori  according  to  Eant^s  notion, 
ire  but  two,  the  one  called  variously  and  under 
he  alternate  conceptions  of  substance,  cause, 
nfinite,  absolute,  &o.,  and  the  other  under  the 
iorrelative  terms  property  or  phenomenon, 
fffect,  finite,  rektion  or  condition,  &o.  But  this 
ilassification  seems  to  have  lost  nght  of  the 
irimary  olgect  which  AristoUe  had  in  view, 
cod  which  was  still  a  controlling  motive  with 
Lant,  namely,  some  classification  of  predicates 
or  the  purpose  of  fisusilitating  the  processes  of 
Qvestigation,  discussion,  and  reasoning.  Dr. 
V'ilson.  in  his  ^^ Logic'*  (part  ii.  chap.  4),  has 
livided  all  predicates  into  5  classes  or  catego^ 
ies,  namely :  1,  etuntia ;  2,  differentia ;  8,  ao- 
idents;  4^  quantity;  and  6,  cause  or  effect 
n  the  1st  he  includes  all  the  properties  of  the 
iroximate  genus,  and  so  of  aU  the  nigher  genera, 
yhicli  gives  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  in  the  2d, 
he  differentia  ci  the  species,  wmch  gives  its 


limitations  and  distinctive  characteristics ;  in 
the  8d,  whatever  may  be  accidental  to  it,  and 
so  different  at  different  times  without  changing 
its  identity,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter 
into  science  properly  so  called ;  in  the  4th,  tiie 
quantity,  whether  discrete,  as  the  number,  as 
1,  2,  &o.,  or  continuous  quantity,  as  finite,  large, 
small,  infinite,  &c.;  and  finaUy,  the  relations  of 
an  object  in  time,  as  fixed  by  its  antecedents  and 
consequents,  causes  and  effects.  Of  eonrse  there 
are  some  of  these  categories  into  which  some  ob- 
jects win  never  fSsQl,  as,  for  example,  a  mathemat- 
ical figure  cannot  fall  into  the  8d  or  5th,  as 
no  matter  that  is  truly  accidental  to  it  enters 
into  the  discussion  of  such  a  figure;  nor  do  we 
speak  of  it  in  relation  to  its  cause  or  its  effects, 
since  it  is  not  considered  as  an  objective  reality 
at  all.— Still  another  classification  of  categories 
of  great  practical  value  may  be  given,  based 
upon  the  quality  of  the  term  oy  which  the  sub- 
ject is  denoted.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  a  ne^- 
tiye  term,  we  can  affirm  of  it  only  negative 
predicates;  if  a  privatiye,  we  can  affirm  only 
the  euentia  o^the  proximate  genus,  with  a  de- 
nial of  some  of  the  properties  of  its  species. 
Among  positive  terms  we  have  1st  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete.  The  abstract  are  either  (1) 
general,  denoting  a  genus,  or  (2)  individual, 
aenoting  the  abstract  conception  of  a  single 
property,  as  whiteness.  Of  neither  of  tiiiese  can 
we  predicate  any  terms  implying  their  concrete 
existence,  their  quantity  or  extent,  their  divis- 
ibility, cause  or  effect,  &c.,  since  all  these  things 
can  belong  only  to  concrete  and  therefore  sub- 
stantial realities.  Concrete  terms  may  be 
either  (1)  individual  or  (2)  collective.  Thus, 
congress,  which  is  a  collective  term,  is  as  really 
a  concrete  reality  as  any  one  of  the  men  who 
are  members  of  that  whole.  And  yet  it  holds 
of  all  collective  wholes  that  some  things  may  be 
predicated  of  them  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  any  individual  member  or  part  taken  indi- 
vidually, nor  yet  of  them  all  taken  generally  or 
as  a  genus ;  and  so,  conversely,  predicates  may 
be  amrmable  of  each  member  taken  seoarately 
which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them  taken  col- 
lectively :  e.  g.,  each  member  of  congress  is  a 
man,  and  may  be  a  Christian ;  congress  is 
neither  a  man  nor  a  Christian.  Then,  finally, 
the  subject  may  denote  (1)  merely  a  subjective 
reality,  or  a  conception  which  exists  only  in  the 
mind,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
i^, ;  or  (2)  it  may  denote  an  objective  reality 
which  exists  out  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  is 
cognized  by  the  mind  itself.  In  this  case  our 
classification  would  be  based,  like  that  of  Eant's, 
not  upon  an  d  po$teriori  classification  of  the 
predicates  as  actually  observed  in  use  (for  no 
such  classification  is  or  even  can  be  complete 
and  satisfiM^tory),  but  upon  the  d  priori  condi- 
tions of  cognition  as  indicated  by  the  processes 
of  coffnition  and  the  formation  of  conceptions 
and  the  terms  to  represent  them.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  if  this  classification  should  be  fol- 
lowed out  it  would  determine  for  us  d  priori 
what  may  be  affirmed  of  any  given  subjeoti  and 
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to  give  assonmce  of  oompletdneflB  in  the  results 
of  our  inyestigations,  and  of  oertaintj  in  our 
reasonings  and  discnssiona. 

OATEL,  Chablbs  8iuon,  a  French  mnstcian, 
bom  Jane,  1778,  died  in  Paria,  Nov.  29, 1880. 
He  was  one  of  tiie  first  professors  appointed  to 
the  conserratorT-  of  mosio  in  Paris,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  mnsical  works,  of  whioh 
his  Traite  cTharmanie  is  the  best. 

OATELyJ^uiz,  a  German  artist,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin, Feb.  22, 1778,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  19,  1856. 
His  earliest  efforts  were  designs  for  illustrated 
almanacs.  He  then  painted  in  oil  and  water 
colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in  1812. 
Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  Oomelias  gave  him 
much  encouragement,  and  he  painted  lustorioal 
and  genre  pieces,  and  landscapes.  During  a 
residence  in  Sicily,  about  the  jear  181&  he 
painted  a  large  number  of  yiews  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  other  prominent  places  on  the  island.  He 
died  rich,  directing  his  fortune  to  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists. 

OATENABY,  the  curve  formed  hj  a  chain 
hanging  from  two  points,  not  in  the  same  ver- 
tical line.  * 

OATERPILLAB,  the  common  name  of  the 
larvsa  of  lepidopterous  insects,  including  butter- 
flies and  mothk  Oaterpillars  vary  greativ  in 
form  and  appearance,  as  mav  be  Judged  from 
the  fact  that  about  600  species  are  known  in 
Kew  England  alone,  and  probablymany  are  yet 
unknown.  The  body  is  composed  of  18  eeg< 
ments;  the  1st  constitutes  the  head,  contain- 
ing the  Jaws  and  oral  appendages;  tne  2d,  8d, 
and  4th  form  the  thorax  of  the  fature  inseot| 
and  the  remaining  ones  make  up  the  abdomen. 
The  head  is  rounded,  and  of  a  harder  consist- 
ence than  the  body ;  on  each  side  are  6  very 
small  oeellL  or  simple  eyes,  with  a  very  convex 
cornea  and  a  spherical  crystalline  lens,  2  short 
antennse,  and  a  mouth,  with  strong  Jaws  mov- 
ing transversely ;  the  mandibles  are  hajrd,  for 
breaking  up  the  food,  while  the  maxilla  are 
soft  and  adapted  rather  for  holding  it;  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  conical  tube,  through 
which  issue  the  silken  threads  from  which  their 
nests  and  cocoons  are  made,  and  their  suspen- 
soiy  fibres;  a  viscid  fluid,  enclosed  in  2  long 
ana  slender  bags,  is  poured  out  through  the 
*' spinneret''  in  a  fine  stream,  and  hardens  into 
rilk  on  contact  with  the  air.  The  segments  of 
the  body  are  very  nearly  equally  developed; 
the  2d,  dd,  and  4th  have  each  a  pair  of  tapering 
jointed  legs,  covered  with  a  dielly  skin  and 
ending  with  a  little  daw ;  these  are  the  mo- 
ments or  cases  of  the  future  limbs,  and  are 
the  tme  organs  of  locomotion ;  some  of  the 
other  segments  are  furnished  with  soft,  joint- 
lesS)  fleshy,  and  contractile  legs,  called  prop 
legs,  which  disappear  with  the  Isorval  conditioni 
being  only  prolongations  of  the  external  cover- 
ing and  shed  with  it,  like  the  nails  and  daws  of 
the  higher  animals;  the  abdominal  legs  vary  in 
number  from  4  to  10,  and  are  provided,  around 
the  margin  of  the  sole,  with  rows  or  minute 
hooks  capable  of  such  direction  as  is  necessary 


for  a  seoure  bdd.  The  body  la 
smooth,  at  others  hairy,  and  even  spiny ;  Iheae 
external  appendages,  wnether  for  (»mament  or 
defence^are  shed  with  the  skin  before  the  piqa 
state*  W  here  the  middle  portion  of  the  body  a 
unprovided  with  feet,  the  oateririQar  adopts  tk 
arched  or  looped  manner  of  walking,  so  fiimi- 
iarly  known  in  the  common  oanker  w«m; 
these  spedes  are  hence  called  qwDners,  kx^ 
erS)  surveyors,  and  geometers;  Bome^  wha 
in  a  state  of  repose,  fix  themselvea  by  tbe 


hind  legs  only,  and  project  in  a  rigid  eo&- 
dition  from  branches,  whidi  ihev  then  modi 
resemble  in  direction,  fonn,  and  odbr;  tbe 


power  of  remaining  thus  immovable  lor 
at  a  time  must  be  due  to  a  muscular  force  d 
which  we  have  no  idea  in  vertebrated  animsb; 
the  species  whidi  have  8  to  10  intermediate  feci 
walk  by  short  steps,  in  a  continuous  wcrm-£ke 
manner.  8ome  smooth  caterpillarH,  aa  tboee 
of  the  sphinx  moth  (commonly  called  pota&o 
worm),  have  a  spine  or  thorn  upon  the  top  d 
the  last  segment  ci  the  body,  directed  backward 
and  curvd ;  though  this  looks  like  and  hss 
been  considered  an  offensive  or  defensiv^e  weap- 
on, its  softness  is  such  that  it  could  Inflict  no 
wound.  The  larvsD  of  some  of  the  hymenofH 
terous  insects,  as  of  the  saw  flies  (toitAf«di»- 
ida)^  resemble  oateipillars  both  in  form  and 
habits;  but  these  nlse  caterpilla»  mayb« 
distinguished  bv  their  greater  number  of  hp 
(18  to  22),  and  by  the  absence  of  the  numerous 
hooks  in  their  prop  legs;  the  larvsd  of  other  in- 
sects, having  the  same  number  o£  s^gmeuta,  are 
scaly  and  not  soft  and  membranoua  On  eseh 
side  of  the  body  are  9  oval  apertures,  spiracles, 
or  itigmatOt  situated  in  the  2d,  5th,  und  foUow- 
ing  segments  to  the  12th,  provided  with  valves; 
these  communicate  directly  with  the  internal 
respiratory  organs,  which  are  in  the  caterpillir 
branching  tubes;  in  the  perfect  insect,  the 
trachesa  are  dilated  into  an  immense  number  d 
veddes  permeating  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  intestine  is  diort  and  straight.  The  nerve«B 
i^stem  is  aseriesof  ganglia  connected  by  cordi. 
one  for  each  segment,  in  the  perfect  inaeot  tiM 
greater  part  of  it  beinf  concentrated  in  t^  head 
and  thorax.  Oaterpmars  var^  greatly  in  aize; 
the  mean  may  be  taken  at  an  inch,  those  modi 
exceeding  this  being  large,  while  thoee  mudb 
bdo w  it  may  be  considered  amall ;  those  wlud 
have  only  8  feet  in  aU  are  the  smaTleHt^  and  are 
generally  the  moths*  caterpillars.  The  size  of 
a  caterpillar  compared  tothatof  theegg  isveiy 
great^  and  the  rai>idity  of  its  growth  is  trdf 
astonishing ;  there  is  no  large  animal  at  aU  coca- 
parable  to  it  for  vorad^,  for  some  qwdes  wiB 
eat  in  24  houra  more  than  double  thdr  own 
wdght;  though  lees  voradous  than  kcosts, 
they  are  quite  aa  destructive  from  their  greater 
fecundity  and  their  wider  distribution  over  the 
vegetable  world.  According  to  Count  Dandoks 
the  common  dlkworm,  during  the  80  days  in 
whidi  it  attains  its  fbU  dze^  increases  in  togth 
from  1  to40  lines  and  in  weight  from  yl^  to  about 
95  grains;  during  this  period,  therenii^  it  has 
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inoreaied  O^fiOO  times  in  w^ht^  and  has  eaten 
50)000  times  its  weight  of  food.  The  caterpillar 
of  the  privet  hawk  moth  on  leaving  the  egff 
weighs  about  «V  ^^  ^  grah^  Bsxd  at  the  end  of 
32  days,  when  it  has  acquired  its  mazimnm  size 
it  has  been  known  to  weigh  142  grains,  and  to 
measure  over  4  inches  in  length,  thus  increasing 
more  than  11,800  times  its  original  weight 
According  to  Ljonnet  the  larva  of  one  of  the 
carpenter  moths  (cosnn  ligniperda^  Fabr.,  or 
ffenus  xyleuUs  of  Kewman),  during  the  8  years 
m  which  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  oater<^ 
piUar  state,  increases  72,000  times  its  first 
weight  by  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  for  its 
nutriment  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states.  Most 
caterpillars  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  th» 
leaves,  flowers,  roots,  buds,  seeds,  and  even  the 
wood  of  plants;  many  domestic  pests  gnaw 
woollens  and  furs,  leather,  and  fatty  substances ; 
while  some  are  quite  exclusive  in  their  diet, 
others  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders.  When 
they  are  very  numerous,  scarcely  any  plant 
escapes  their  attacks,  and  at  such  times  their 
ravages  are  deplorable,  reducing  trees  in  mid- 
sommer  to  their  winter  leafless  livery.  Plants 
with  acrid  Juices  are  the  favorite  food  of  some 
species,  and  the  nettle  and  other  spiny  shrubs 
are  the  natural  habitats  of  many  smooth  and 
tender-skinned  varieties.  Host  feed  on  the 
exterior  of  plants,  but  some  of  the  most  destruc^ 
live  and  most  delicate  live  in  the  interior  of 
branches  and  stems.  The  sweetest  fruits,  as 
pears,  plams^  and  apples,  ripen  and  fall  prema- 
turely, the  abodes  of  cat^illars;  plums  are 
especially  liable  to  be  thus  inhabited,  whUe  the 
p4ch  and  aprioot  are  free  from  aU  larvso ;  it  has 
been  observed  that  a  single  fruit  rarely  contains 
more  than  a  single  caterpillar,  the  second  inhabi- 
tant^ if  there  be  one,  being  the  larva  of  some 
other  order  of  insects.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
other  grains  are  infested  br  small  caterpillars, 
which  gnaw  away  the  whole  interior  without 
any  external  perceptible  trace,  so  that  an  appa- 
rently sound  heap  may  be  only  a  collection  of 
useless  skins ;  a  single  grain  contains  just  the 
Quantity  of  provision  necessary  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  insect.  Another  example  of  the 
instinct  of  the  lepidoptera  is  seen  in  the  fact  of 
their  de^itinff  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the 
phmt  which  wiU  furnish  an  easily  accessible  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  caterpillar  when  it  is  hatched ; 
thdr  eggs  are  found  glued  to  fruits,  and  to  flow- 
ers that  are  to  produce  fruits,  between  the  very 
petals,  80  that  the  young  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded bv  an  immediate  supply.  Caterpillars 
are  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  with  which 
some  species  will  feed  upon  their  fellows,  in 
preference  to  vegetable  substances  in  profusion 
around  them.  Different  species  select  different 
times  of  day  for  feedii^ ;  some  eat  at  all  hours, 
some  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  others 
only  at  night;  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  is 
of  great  advantage  for  the  easy  destruction  of 
Q^y  pests  of  the  vegetable  garden.  Though 
generaUy  disgusting  olrjects,  the  contrast  and 
brilliaocj  of  Qx^  colors  in  some  of  them  are  em- 
vouiv. — 80 


inently  beantifol.  Some  species  herd  together 
in  great  numbers,  constructing  their  silken 
habitations  in  common;  others  live  solitary, 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  or  protected  in  rolled 
leaves  or  olken  sheaths;  others  burrow  in  the 
ground,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the  stems  of 
plants  and  the  pulpy  substance  of  leaves.  The 
caterpillars  which  live  in  one  nest  all  come  from 
the  effis  of  a  single  insect  and  are  generally 
hatched  on  the  same  day ;  from  200  to  700  may 
thus  be  found  together,  and  may  remain  so 
through  the  chrysalis  condition,  or  may  separate 
at  different  periods  of  life ;  some,  though  liv- 
ing in  f^reat  numbers  on  the  same  tree,  are  soli- 
ta^  with  respect  to  each  other,  performing  no 
5vork  in  common;  the  most  solitary  are  the 
leaf-rollers,  which  are  also  the  most  remarkable 
for  their  vivacity.  For  the  mechanism  of  the 
various  abodes  of  caterpillars  the  reader  is  refer- 
red to  the  works  of  B^aumur,  LatreiUe,  Kirby 
and  Bpenee,  and  other  practical  entomologists. 
The  attitudes  assumed  by  caterpillars  when  at- 
tempts are  made  to  catch  them  are  characteristio 
of  species  in  many  cases ;  some  roll  themselves 
into  a  ring  and  remain  as  if  dead,  the  hairy  ones 
resembling  little  hedgehogs ;  others  Mi  instantly 
to  the  ground  and  try  to  escape  by  rapid  flight; 
some  attempt  to  defend  themselves  by  various 
motions  of  their  bodies.  The  mode  of  marching 
adopted  by  the  "  processionary  caterpillars"  is 
very  remarkable ;  these  live  in  society,  and  when 
they  quit  their  nest  they  go  in  a  regular  pro- 
cession, a  single  caterpillar  first  and  the  others 
in  single  file,  or  2,  8,  and  4  abreast :  the  line  is 
so  perfect  in  the  columns,  that  the  nead  of  one 
is  never  beyond  that  of  another  in  the  row ; 
following  their  leader,  stopping  when  he  stops, 
they  make  journeys  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
of  food,  returning  to  their  nest  in  the  same 
order ;  they  form  their  ranks,  march,  and  halt, 
with  the  precision  of  soldiers;  when  several 
nests  are  in  the  same  wood^  the  spectacle  of 
these  creeping  battalions,  issuing  forth  and 
returning  at  the  same  hour,  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting: the  processions  generally  take  place 
toward  night  •Another  species,  common  in 
pine  forests  and  living  together,  walks  in  pro<- 
oession  in  single  file,  often  very  lon^  the  head 
of  each  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  one  in  ad- 
vance; they  defile  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  a 
variety  of  graceful  curves ;  they  sometimes  go 
to  great  distances  from  the  nest,  always  with 
the  same  slow  and  grave  step,  following  exactly 
their  leader ;  they  return  to  the  nest  by  the  same 
path,  which  they  find  not  by  the  sense  of  sight 
but  oi  touch ;  the  path  of  exit  is  covered  as  they 
go  by  a  silken  tapestry,  and  they  return  upon  the 
same  delicate  carpet,  however  tortuous  may 
have  been  th^  way.  In  the  article  Buttbetly, 
it  was  mentioned  that  caterpillars  change  their 
skins  several  times  before  attaining  their  perfect 
state,  spinning  for  themselves  a  sort  of  cocoon 
of  silk,  interwoven  with  hairs  of  their  own,  with 
bits  of  leaves,  and  even  with  particles  of  earth, 
suspending  themselves  by  silken  threads,  or 
burying  themselves  in  the  ground;  the  reader 
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is  referred  to  that  artide,  p.  167.  Thoee  lepl- 
doptera  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg,  live 
in  the  caterpillar  form  daring  a  part  of  the 
aammer;  the  eggs  are  protected  against  cold  hy 
the  shell  and  bj  the  sheltered  or  sabterranean 
aitnations  in  which  they  are  placed ;  others  pass 
the  winter  as  caterpillars,  concealing  themseWes 
nnder  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  descend- 
ing deep  into  the  ground  where  the  cold  can- 
not reach  them;  the  social  varieties  retire  to 
their  warm  and  water-proof  nests ;  these  come 
forth  in  the  spring  qaite  well  grown,  bat  most 
pass  the  winter  in  the  form  of  chrysidis,  in  pro- 
tected or  in  open  sitaations ;  a  few  pass  this 
aeaaon  as  perfect  insects.  The  natural  enemies 
of  caterpillars  are  nameroas;  almost  all  insect- 
iyoroos  birds  and  pooltry  devoar  them  eagerly ; 
other  insects  not  onfreqaently  feed  npon  them ; 
and  little  maggots  developed  in  their  bodies  from 
the  eggs  6f  tiie  ichneufwmida  caase  thonsands 
to  perish  prematurely.  In  the  northern  states 
there  are  about  1,000  different  kinds  of  butter- 
flies and  moths;  as  each  female  lavs  from  200 
to  500  eggs,  these  species,  from  a  smgle  female^ 
each,  would  on  an  average  produce  in  a  year 
800,000  caterpillars;  if  one-lialf  of  these  were 
females,  the  second  generation  would  be  45  mil- 
lions, and  the  third  6,750  miUions;  with  such 
fecundity  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  de- 
structive powers  of  caterpillars  must  be  very 
great  The  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  '^  The  Insects 
Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  under  the  head  of 
^*  Lepidoptera,'*  gives  an  extended  and  valuable 
account  of  the  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  New  England ;  to  this  are 
referred  those  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 
Alluding  to  laws  in  France  and  Belgium  which 
require  the  people  to  "  uncaterpillar"  their  gaiv 
dens  and  orcoaMs;  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  he 
thinks  similar  regulations  might  be  enacted  here 
with  advantage,  or  at  least  that  the  states  might 
offer  a  respectable  bounty  for  caterpillars  by  the 
quart,  thus  affording  remunerative  and  highly 
useful  employment  to  children  and  otherwise 
idle  persons.  Many  destructive  caterpillars  will 
be  alluded  to  under  the  articles  Hawk  Moth 
and  Moth,  and  under  the  popular  names  of 
the  most  noted  species. 

CATE8BY,  Mark,  an  English  artist  and  nat- 
uralist) born  in  1679,  died  in  London  toward 
1750.  Having  first  studied  the  natural  sciences 
at  London,  he  afterward  repaired  to  Virginia, 
and  remained  in  America  7  years,  returning  to 
England  in  1719  with  a  rich  collection  of  plants. 
Encouraged  to  revisit  America,  he  arrived  in 
South  Carolina  in  1722,  explored  the  lower 
parts  of  that  state,  and  afterward  lived  for  some 
time  among  the  Indians  about  Fort  Moore,  800 
miles  up  Savannah  river;  after  which  he  contin- 
ued his  researches  through  Georgia  and  florida. 
After  spending  8  years  upon  the  ^continent,  he 
visited  the  Bahama  Islands,  constantly  occu- 
pied in  delineating  and  collecting  botanical  and 
zoological  objects.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1726,  and  issued  in  1780  the  1st  volume  of  his 
great  work  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Caro- 
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lina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.^  Tbi 
figures  were  etched  by  himself  from  his  on 
paintings,  and  the  colored  coines  were  eiecotti 
under  ms  own  inspection.  In  this  iraA,  irfaidi 
has  been  twice  republished,  were  fonod  the  liitt 
descriptions  of  several  plants  which  are  no? 
cultivated  in  all  European  gardma.  Cate^ 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  il» 
author  of  a  paper  on  the  "Biids  of  Punge' 
in  the  "  Philosophical  Transaedoos.^*  HismiDe 
has  been  perpetuated  by  GronovioS)  in  tk 
plant  called  Catetbcn, 

CATFISH,  one  of  the  fnala6opUry^(xftt' 
rayed  fishes,  of  the  &mily  aUwida,  and  of  the 
genus  pimelodua  of  Ouvier;  chancterized  Ij 
a  smooth  paUite,  the  palatio  bonea  often  Iht- 
ing  teeth,  but  with  no  band  of  teeth  parallel  te 
those  of  the  npper  jaw ;  the  head  ornamcDttd 
withSfieshybarbules;  skin  naked.  Dr.Stonr 
describes  16  species  as  occurring  in  the  bt^ 
water  streams  and  lakes  of  North  Amenca^ud 
there  are  about  60  in  various  parts  of  tbi 
world. — The  common  catfish,  or  homed  port 
(P.  eatutj  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  most  coo- 
mon  fishes  of  our  rivers,  and  is  bymanjpn- 
ferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  all  othff  h 
viatile  species  except  the  piokerel;  apediBfla 
are  occasionally  met  with  weighiog  )  of  i 
pound.  Length  7  to  9  inches ;  color  dnsky,  «• 
most  black  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter  ofi 
the  ndes,  and  white  beneath,  in  front  of  tlie 
ventral  fins,  which  are  behind  the  pectonk 
Upper  jaw  longer ;  tail  nearly  even  and  roniw- 
ed ;  head  smooth  and  flattened ;  akin  in^ed 
and  covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  It  ^ 
2  fleshy  barbules  on  the  top  of  the  liead  be- 
tween the  snout  and  eye:  at  the  angle  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  2  thi<*  fleahj  harbniM, 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  pectoral  m; 
and  there  are  4  others  under  the  lower  >t. 
The  mouth  is  capacious.  There  are  i  biiBJ 
spines  midway  between  the  eye  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  gills;  the  1st  ray  of  the  1^  doial 
fin  is  strongly  spinous;  the  2d  dorsal  is&flf; 
the  pectoral  fins  have  also  a  serrated  epQ»; 
these  spines  become  fixed  and  immovable  fi 
the  wiU  of  the  animal,  and  serve  as  formidiw 
defensive  weapons.  Varieties  sometime  occff 
in  this  genus  witJiout  ventral  fins,  and  aw 
have  been  described  as  a  new  genna^fw?" 
tenia.  This  spedes  is  the  most  common  «« 
in  the  New  England  and  middle  atatea^  iod  » 
found  in  the  greatlakes  and  along  the  Atl^ 
states  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Itiprefersni«W7 
bottoms,  as  do  all  tlie  species  of  the  g^^ 
The  great  lake  catfish  (pmeloiw  «V^ 
Lesueur)  is  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  r&m 
from  6  to  80  pounds ;  it  is  found  in  I^^ 
and  Ontario.  This  is  of  a  deep  oliw  wj" 
color,  and  has  the  tail  forked.  Other  ^ 
\  the  Huron  catfish  (P.  emom,  ^h 
mches  long,  found  in  Lake  Horonjnflf^* 
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ern  catfish  (F.'horMlU  Rich.),  80  in<Jf  !*§ 
found  in   the  northern  regions;  the  w^ 
catfish  (P.  albidus,  Lesueur),  of  «  vhj^ 
ash  color,  12  to  16  inches  long,  from  i^ 
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ware;  the  madfiah  (P.  punetulatu$t  Owr,\ 
2  to  8  feet  lon^  of  a  brown  color  spotted  with 
black,  horn  Looiaiaiia.  Among  the  large 
apedea  foond  in  the  Ohio  riyer  and  its  tributa- 
riea  are  the  P.  ameu$  (Les.),  3  to  8  feet  long; 
F.  fureatiuM (Ias.\1  to4feetlong;  P.  cuprmt$ 
(Raf.),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  Imosuij  P.  cotuIm* 
cent,  and  P.  wmithocephdliuB. — The  catfish  are 
filoj^h  in  their  inoTements,  aecnring  their 
prey  rather  by  stratagem  than  by  swiftness. 
Ihe  female  moTCs  abont  with  her  yonng,  like 
a  hea  with  her  brood.  Thongh  their  flesh 
is  generally  esteemed  in  the  country  and  on 
the  western  rivers,  it  is  very  insipid  to 
persons  aoenstomed  to  salt-water  fishes.  Oat- 
nsh  is  a  name  applied  to  other  species  of  dif« 
ferent  genera,  and  among  others  to  the  ferocious 
ananhieoi  lupu$  (Linn.X  more  properl^y  called 
wolf-fish. 

CATGUT,  the  intestines  of  sheep  and  other 
animals,  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of 
musical  aod  other  instmments.  How  this  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  strings  it  designates 
no  one  can  explain.  Shakespeare  in  an  old 
copy  of  "  Oymbeline''  allnded  to  **  horse  hairs 
and  calves*  gnta,*'  which  in  later  editions  is 
clianged  to  cats'  gnts.  In  Bacon's  ^^  Natural 
History  ^  mention  is  made  of  ^'  strings  of  guts '' 
for  a  yiol;  bat  no  early  allusion  to  the  in- 
testines of  the  cat  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  anywhere  met  with.  The  dulcet  strains 
that  are  emitted  by  the  organs  of  this  animal 
all  cease  with  its  life,  and  the  viscera  of  the 
qaiet  sheep  are  almost  exdusively  selected  to 
draw  forth  frdtn  the  harp,  guitar,  and  viol  those 
heavenly  sounds  which  harmonize  so  litUe  with 
the  nature  of  the  material  which  produces  them. 
The  process  of  preparing  these  cords  is  an  art 
which  has  received  the  attention  of  many 
ficientifio  men,  aod  is  described  in  detail  in 
many  works  upon  arts  and  manufactures,  as  by 
Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  their  dictionarieS| 
and  with  great  minuteness  in  Laboulaye's  Di^ 
iwmaire  dti  artt  et  manufaeturet^  in  which, 
under  the  head  BayauderUy  is  given  a  volumi- 
noQs  memoir  upon  the  8u1\|ect  by  M.  Labar- 
raque.  This  essay  obtained  for  him  the  prize 
of  the  JSoeUU  d^encouragementy  and  demon- 
strated that  by  the  use  of  his  disinfecting  hqaid, 
hypochlorite  of  soda,  the  nauseating  putrefac- 
tion of  the  materials  and  the  resmts  of  this 
might  be  avoided.  In  the  establishments  where 
the  trade  of  manufiacturing  these  cords  is  con- 
dncted,  men  and  women  are  alike  engaged  in 
the  various  processes,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  appear  to  be  the  most  disffusting  in 
which  human  bemgs  are  employ^  M.  Labar- 
raque  states  that  no  one  can  express  the  disgust 
experienced  on  first  entering  one  of  these  work- 
shops; and  yet,  he  says,  to  show  the  influence 
of  habit  upon  man,  there  is  no  lack  of  work- 
nien,  nor  are  they  more  frequently  sick  than 
those  engaged  in  other  employments.  The 
nauseating  odor  in  which  they  live  never  leaves 
them,  even  after  their  Sunday  cleaning ;  one 
instantly  recognuses  it  after  one  visit  to  the 
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plaee  of  their  labor.  The  membranes  are  sub- 
jected to  numerous  different  processes,  lasting 
several  days,  to  thoroughly  clean  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  to 
purify  them,  and  are  slit  and  twisted  into  difEer- 
ent  sized  cords  according  as  they  are  designed 
for  musical  strings,  whip  cords,  hatters'  cords, 
or  dockmakers'  cords.  They  are  then  dyed, 
and  afterwafd,  as  they  are  stretched  upon 
frames,  dried  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  180^  to  a00^  Lastly,  they  are 
cut  off  and  coiled  up  for  sale.  The  English  fedl 
to  make  good  musical  strings.  Theirs  have  not 
the  strei^th  of  the  Italian  strings,  and  the 
smaller  ones  are  frequently  fractured  before 
they  can  be  brought  to  the  proper  pitch.  The 
cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  fatness  of 
the  English  sheep,  the  intestines  of  lean  ani- 
mals bemg  much  stronger;  in  this  respect  the 
Italian  sheep  have  a  decided  advantage.  Otto, 
in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Violin,"  says  that  the 
best  strings  are  those  from  Afilan,  sold  by  the 
name  of  Roman  strings,  and  as  these  are 
imitated  by  inferior  cords  made  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Tyrol,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  marks 
of  the  best  article :  ^  The  Milanese  strings  are 
as  clear  and  transparent  as  glass.  The  third 
string  should  be  equally  dean  as  the  first 
They  must  by  no  means  feel  smooth  to  the 
toudi,  for  they  are  not  ground  or  polished  off 
by  any  process,  asall  other  manufactured  strings 
are.  If  a  good  string  be  held  by  one  end  in 
the  finger  and  opened  out,  it  will  recoil  to  its 
former  position  like  a  wa^  spring.  Every 
strinff  when  stretched  on  the  instrument  should 
look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glass  on  the  fibager- 
board ;  those  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque 

2)pearance  are  useless.  Their  elasticity  is  after 
1  the  best  criterion,  as  no  other  strings  which 
I  have  tried  have  that  strength  and  dastidty 
for  which  the  Milanese  are  so  much  esteemed." 
OATHABINE  L,  empress  of  Busda,  bom 
at  Qermunared  in  Sweden  in  1682,  died 
in  8t  Petersburg,  May  17,  1727.  Her  father 
was  a  Swedish  quartermaster,  John  Babe;  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Moritz;  her  own  original 
name,  Martha.  After  the  death  of  her  husband^ 
Elizabeth  Babe  returned  to  Livonia,  where  she 
had  married  him,  and  where  she  soon  diecL 
leaving  several  children  of  her  first  husband 
(forward  made  counts  bv  Peter  the  Great), 
and  Martha,  then  a  child  of  8  years.  A  sexton 
of  the  place  took  care  of  the  destitute  orphan, 
from  whose  house  she  was  then  taken  to  that 
of  the  provost  Gliick,  at  Marienburg^  who  edu- 
cated her  with  his  children.  In  1701  she 
married  a  Swedish  dragoon  of  the  garrison  of 
Marienburg,  but  the  campiugn  of  1702,  in  which 
he  had  to  serve,  and  the  capture  of  Marienburg 
(Aug.  28^  by  the  Bussians,  under  Sheremetiel^ 
separated  them  forever.  Martha,  together  with 
the  funily  of  her  protector,  Glflck,  was  made 
captive  by  the  Bussian  general,  who  treated 
the  old  clergyman  kindly,  but  retained  the 
females.  At  the  distribution  of  the  spoils,  she 
was  allotted  to  Gen.  Boner,  whose  mistress 
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Ae  vrsB  until  s!ie  was  oed^  by  bim  to  the 
princess  Mentchikofl^  wbo  employed  her  in 
Donsehold  servioes.    It  was  there  that  Peter 
the  Great  saw  her,  was  captivated  by  her  beauty, 
and  made  her  his  mistress  (1708).    8be  adopted 
Hie  €hreek  creed,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Oath* 
arine  Alezieyna.    In  1706  she  bore  Oatharine; 
in  1708  Anna,  afterward  dnohess^f  Holstein- 
Oottorp,  and  mother  of  Peter  DI.;  in  1709 
Elizabeth,  afterward  the  empress  of  Bossia. 
She  maintained  her  infloenoe  over  Peter  by  the 
vivacity  of  her  spirit,  her  unwearied  activity, 
and  her  good  temper.    She  shared  the  troubles 
and  &tigaes  of  his  campaigns,  and  f^nenUy 
calmed  uie  wild  outbreaks  of  his  savitfe  temper. 
When  in  1711  his  great  rival,  Charles  XII.,  wha 
after  the  defeat  of  Pnltowa  (1709),  had  ibnnd 
reftoge  and  protection  in  Turkey,  had  succeeded 
in  arming  tnat  state  against  the  Russians,  and 
Peter,  after  an  imprudent  march,  found  him- 
self reduced  to  the  extremity  of  starving  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Plruth,  or  surrendering  his  army, 
Catharine,  with  the  asmstance  of  Ostermann 
and  BhaflSrofi^  saved  the  desponding  emperor 
and  his  new  created  state  by  bribing,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  lewelf^  the  Ttirkish  gnmd  vizier. 
Peter  proved  his  gratitude  by  manying  her  se- 
cretly, by  acknowled^g  her  as  his  wife  in  1712, 
and  declaring  her  empress  in  1718.    As  such 
she  was  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1734.    Of  0 
children  she  bore  after  her  marriage  with  Peter, 
most  died  in  theh:  earl  v  infSancv.    The  determi- 
nation of  Peter  to  make  her  his  successor  was 
shaken  by  his  suspicions  about  her  conjugal 
virtue,  and  stUl  more  in  1724  by  his  conviction 
of  her  infidelitv,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
chamberlain  Moens  was  beheaded  (ostensibly 
lor  mismanagement  in  office),  his  sister  ignomin- 
iously  flogged,  and  his  2  sons  sent  to  the  army 
in  Persia.    It  has  been  aseerted  that  Catharine, 
having  been  shown  by  Peter  the  head  of  Moens^ 
still  hanging  on  the  scaffold,  said  cahnly:  '^What 
a  pity  that  the  people  of  the  court  are  so  cor- 
rupt'' Bhe  succeeded,  however,  in  strengthening 
her  position  by  reinstating  Mentchikoff  in  the  fj&- 
vor  of  Peter,  which  he  had  previoudy  lost  by 
his  devotion  to  her.    But  stiU  so  doubtful  was 
her  situation,  that  at  the  death  of  Peter  (Jan.  28, 
1725),  which  was  kept  secret  until  her  succes- 
mon  was  secured,  she  could  not  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  having  poisoned  her  husband.    The 
archbishop  of  rleskov,  Theophanes,  declared 
under  oath  to  the  people  and  the  army  that 
Peter  on  his  deathbed  designated  her  as  the 
worthiest  of  succession,  and  the  guards,  the 
i^od,  and  the  high  nobility,  gave  their  consent, 
and  the  people  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  first 
^  empress"  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Rusoas.   The 
policy  of  Peter  was  continued  under  the  leading 
inflaence  of  Mentchikoff;  but  soon  the  caprices 
of  the  empress,  who  was  beside  guided  by  favor- 
ites, and  subject  to  intemperance  in  drinking, 
were  felt  in  the  management  of  afi&irs,  and 
blunders  committed,  while  her  ruined  health 
prepared  a  sudden  end.    Her  successor  was  Pe- 
ter U.    n.  Oathamkb  II.,  empress  of  Russia, 


bom  at  Stettin,  May  2, 1729,  died  in  Bt  F«ten. 
burg,  Nov.  17, 1796,  wasthedan^terofChiis- 
tian  August,  then  governor  of  8tettm,  aft«- 
ward  rdgning  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbsfc,  aod  field- 
marshal-general  of  Prusaia.    H«r  mother  wast 
princess  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  Herpamtsg&Te 
her  the  names  Sophia  Augusta,  and  a  ctrafs] 
education.   At  an  early  age  she  was  chosen  ^ 
the  emMess  EUzabeth,  aooor^dng  to  aprapos- 
tion  of  Prederio  the  Qreat,  to  beoome  ^e  wM 
her  nephew  and.snccesBor,  Peter  IIL  Her  too- 
ther brought  her  to  the  court  of  Bossia,  when 
she  adopted  the  Greek  creed,  received  the  bsih 
of  Catharine  Alezievna,  and  was  nuirriedSept 
1745.   But  all  the  e^iectationa  she  onajrluTe 
formed  of  a  life  of  magnifioence,  iiiflQeiM«,iBi 
delight  as  fiiture  empress  of  the  greatest  vma- 
ehy  of  the  world,  soon  vanished  under  the  iii# 
ference  and  repmsive  treatment  of  her  hoM 
who,  though  not  incapable  of  good  emolioia, 
was  rude,  dissolute,  and  passionate.  Herfierr 
and  lively  temper  could  not  be  cantented  vith 
the  consolation  of  continued  studies,  in  the  kag 
retirement  in  which  she  lived  daring  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  but  sought  satia£BctioD  in  amm 
connections  which  were  no  eeoret  to  any  aD& 
Among  the  persons  who  sorrounded  Feierud 
herself;  Soltikcxff  won  her  livelieflt  afifectioa  I7 
his  spirit  and  good  looks,  and  lost  it  oolj  irhes 
&vor  and  envy  had  sent  him  as  ambasEidcr  to 
foreign  courts.    At  that  time  GathariDebeciDe 
mother  of  Paul,  afterward  her  saoceaori&tbe 
emphre.  Poniatowski,  a  handsome  and  higU;  a^ 
oomplished  Pole,  won  the  place  of  Soltikoff  at 
his  first  appearance  at  the  oonit,  aadwaspiote^' 
ed  in  her  fiivors  by  the  empress  Biabcth,  f  bo 
caused  Augustas  m.,  king  of  Poland,  t»  sppoin 
him  as  his  ambassador,  but  was  soon  penecotn 
by  intrigues  of  representatives  of  other  «rt 
who  saw  in  his  sympathies  for  Er^lsod,  bi»ib 
his  hifluence  over  Catharine  andPeter,  adw^ 
for  the  Frenoh-Kuasian-Austrian  allianee.  w 
was  recafled,  and  Gr^|ory  Orloff  became  the 
object  of  her  favors.    -When  to  1761  Peter  sk- 
ceeded  Elizabeth,  tiie  iU  feeling  between  W 
and  Oatharine  became  still  more  enmm 
and  the  life  of  both,  particularly  the  more  grosj 
public  amours  of  Peter,  gave  suflkient  caose  w 
iiatred.    Oatharine  spoke  of  her  meditated  ref 
diation  in  fkvor  of  Elizabeth  Woron20^a»^^ 
Orloffs  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  M^e  iw 
revenge  her.    The  hettnan  BasBmoflfeb,  ym^ 
Panin,  and  Princess  Daahkofi^  a  bold  and  ^• 
prising  woman,  became  their  chief  assistaiw^ 
the  conspiracy  against  Peter,  which  ^'^J^ 
promoted  by  the  general  ant^»thy  created  fflw 
nation  and  army  bythePrussianpredilectiowtf" 
discipline,  as  well  as  by  the  diaraoter  andW 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  tras  e«F^ 
joined  by  malcontents,  romantic  adTentw^ 
and  ambitious  courtiere.   But  the  plot  wtsB^ 
ly  detected  and  one  of  the  conspirators  ifflpnsw- 
ed,  when  they  hastened  its  execution.  !»  ^ 
night  of  July  8-«,  1762,  Oatiuirine  came  ow 
teoBi  Peterhof  to  8t  Peterri)nig, «  PJ^^ltoe 
way  on  a  peasant's  wagon,  and  eyppeaw  oew 
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ilie  gaardfl^  who  bailed  her  as  enmreasi  tht  , 
acoordlDg  to  the  original  plan,  her  son  Pi»ua 
was  to  be  declared  emperor  and  herself  regent; 
bat  this  had  been  cnanged  hv  the  OrlofTs. 
and  the  futore  senator  Teploff  read,  instead 
of  the  prepared  manifesto,  a  new  one  in  the 
Kflsaa  dmrch.  Peter  was  soon  seiaed,  and 
after  a  few  days  strangled  in  prison.  To  gala 
pardon  the  sooner  for  her  part  in  the  erune, 
Catharine  made  the  most  splendid  promises 
to  the  nation,  flattered  its  prdndices^  exhibited 
great  devotion  to  the  national  religion  and  its 
priests^  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Mofr- 
coWj  and  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  zeal 
for  improvements  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
the  navy,  and  for  reforms  in  the  admini^ 
tration  of  jnstioe,  as  well  as  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  external  affiurs  of  her  vast  em- 
Sire.  Goorland  was  compelled  to  depose  its 
oke,  diaries  of  Saxe,  and  to  sabmit  again  to 
the  rale  of  Hixon,  who  had  made  himself  hate* 
ful  by  his  crnel^.  Her  infloence  prevailed  in 
Poland  after  the  death  of  Aajrastus  UL  (1768).  in 
the  election  of  her  &voritd  roniatowski  as  kmg 
nnder  the  name  of  Stanislas  Angnstns,  from 
whose  affection  and  weakness  she  jostly  expect- 
ed the  extension  of  her  infinence  over  the 
neighboring  state,  distracted  as  it  was  by  relig^ 
1003  and  civil  dissensions.  Bat  this  happy 
commencement  could  not  allay  the  hatred  of 
national  malcontents;  attempts  against  the  em* 
press  were  plotted  at  Moscow  ai^  Petersburg, 
with  the  aim  of  setting  upon  the  throne  of  the 
ezars,  Ivan,  son  of  Anna  Oarlovna,  who  had  al- 
ready atoned  by  24  years  of  imprisonment  under 
Elizabeth  and  Catharine,  for  hiaving  worn  ss  a 
child,  for  a  few  mbnths,  the  imperial  title  be- 
fore the  accession  of  the  former.  The  violent 
death  of  Ivan,  in  his  prison  at  SohlOsBelburs 
(1764),  put  an  end  to  these  schemes,  and 
Catharine  conld  now  ezgoy  more  easily  the 
nleasures  and  festivities  of  her  court,  troubled 
but  little  by  its  intrigues  about  favors  and  fii^ 
vorites,  llie  convocation  of  representatives 
from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  for  dis- 
duriog  the  roOTganixation  of  Justice,  at  Mos- 
cow, was  a  new  manifestation  of  her  political  ac- 
tivity, as  were  the  rules  elaborated  by  her,  and 
read  in  the  first  session,  of  her  poUtical  wis- 
dom. But  the  rude  Samoieds  spoke  of  oppres- 
sion by  their  govemonu  and  a  proposition  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  was  soon 
made.  Catharine  was  afraid  of  the  oonse- 
qnenees,  and  hastily  dissolved  the  assembly, 
who  declared  her  mother  of  the  country. 
Greater  were  the  results  of  her  external  diplo- 
macy. Poland,  undermined  by  her  intrigues 
and  her  protection  bestowed  on  the  diasidenta, 
toon  became  a  prey  to  its  neighbors.  The 
^nfederation  of  Bar  01768),  under  Pulaski, 
Potodki,  and  other  patriots,  the  weak  oppori- 
tion  of  France  to  Bussia,  and  a  dedaration  of 
war  by  the  Turks,  oould  not  save  the  unhappy 
repnblia  and  its  first  division  by  Russia.  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  ensued  in  1772,  and  Oatliarine 
received  a  proportionate  share.   The  Turks  were 


humbled  by  her  armies  under  Bomaaiofl;  on  the 
Pruth  and<m  theEagool(1770),by  the  conquests 
of  Chooim  and  Bender,  as  well  as  by  her  fleet  un^ 
der  Alexis  Orlo£^  which  won  the  great  navsi 
victory  of  Sdo.  aud  burned  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  bay  of  Tchesme ;  and  the  last  disasters 
of  the  great  vider  compelled  the  Porte  to  the 
peace  of  Eootdhook-Kalnaiji  (1774),  and  its 
oession  of  Kinbourn,  AiBof ,  Teoilnle.  Eertoh, 
and  both  Ksbardahs  to  Busna.  Onmea  was 
made  independent,  soon  to  become  a  prey  to 
Itussia.  Having  happily  subdued  and  sevmdy 
punished  the  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Poogatbhe^ 
a  pseudo-PeterL  in  the  eastern  provinces  (1771'* 
.^74),  she  now  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  founding  a  new  By- 
zantine empire  under  a  prince  of  her  housei 
This  scheme,  fkvorably  regarded  by  some  phi- 
losophers of  France,  was  eagerly  promoted  by 
her  new  favorite^  the  ambitious  Potemkin,  who 
ruled  her  no  less  arrogantly  than  he  did  the  em- 
pire. One  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  received  this 
inscription,  ^*  Way  to  Constantinople;^'  oneof  her 
grandsons  the  name  of  Constantine;  and  plana 
were  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Keva  for  the  refr- 
toration  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  After  a  journey 
through  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  beeft 
the  scene  of  the  rev<dt,  she  undertook  a  new  one, 
in  1767,  throuffh  tlie  southern  parts  of  her  emp 
pire,  to  the  lately  conquered  Taurida  (m  part  the 
ancient  Tauris).  Potemkin  made  wis  a  most 
magnificent  triumph.  The  eyes  of  the  empress 
were  dazzled  by  enchantments ;  palaces  rose  on 
desert  prairies,  to  shine  for  a  day;  villages  and 
cities,  of  whicn  only  the  wslls  were  real,  were 
seen  from  afar,  covering  the  barren  plains  of 
the  Tartar  nomads;  masts  and  flags  rising 
above  the  sanda  showed flctitious  canals;  fee- 
tivities  and  bonfires  followed  each  other;  and 
dances  and  song  proved  the  hsppiness  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  nalionahties,  which 
ran  in  the  night  to  appear  next  day  in  new 
scenes  of  illnsion.  Catharine,  who  never  forgot 
tolistentothe^>plauseofthe  French  phikso- 
phers,  amused  herself  and  her  court  at  the  ssme 
time,  with  the  translating  of  KarmontePs  Beli' 
9aire^  but  still  pursued  her  diplomatic  schemes. 
Poniatowski,  who  came  to  see  her  alter  28 
years,  near  the  fit)ntier8  of  his  dismembered 
state,  was  repaid  with  kind  promiies  for  andent 
personal  aflection  and  new  pc^tacal  fidelity. 
Joseph  n.  of  Austria,  who  eame  to  Eherson, 
was  won  for  a  common  war  against  Turkey, 
which  ended  for  Austria  with  his  death  (1790X 
and  without  gain,  and  for  Bussia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Otdhakov  by  Potemkin,  after  the  great 
victories  of  Suwaron^  and  his  bloody  conquests 
of  Ismail  and  Beonder,  with  the  peace  of  Jasi^ 
(1792X  and  the  acquintion  of  Otohakov  and  the 
oounUy  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester.  This 
result,  so  slight  in  comparison  with  the  expected 
overthrow  of  t^e  Turkish  empire,  wss  owing 
in  part  to  a  war  with  Gustavus  III.,  the  gallant 
king  of  Sweden,  who  marched  asainst  8t  Peters* 
burg,  but  was  happily  checked  in  Finland  by 
his  officers  refiudog  to  advance,  and  was  thus 
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WMBpeOed  to  make  peace  (1700) ;  in  Mrt  to  tbe 
oppositiQn  of  England  and  Proaria;  bnt  princi- 
paUj  to  the  bravery  and  fSanaticism  of  the  Turks 
m  defence  of  their  ooontry,  Tbe  progreaa  and 
victories  of  tbe  IVench  revolution,  tbongb  giv- 
ing her  a  kind  of  satisfiaotion  bj  the  hnmiliation 
of  several  states  <Mice  mighty,  filled  Oatharino 
vith  horror,  and  made  her  soon  forget  all  her 
predilections  for  France,  and  her  own  vaonted 
liberalism;  she  assisted  the  hnigrii^  broke  off 
•very  commonioalion  with  the  ]^nch  govern* 
ment,  and  even  made  an  aUianoe  with  island. 
Poland  was  in  the  mean  time  the  chief  object  of 
her  attention.  Its  Long  diet  had  completed  the 
new  constitntion  of  May  8. 1791,  which  prom- 
ised to  give  mdon  and  vigor  to  the  nation. 
Catharine,  while  at  war  with  Torkey.  had  ap- 
proved of  it,  like  fVederic  Wiltiam  of  Pmsda, 
who  had  his  war  with  France.  Bnt  scarcely 
were  these  wars  finished,  when  Poland  was 
treacheronsly  attacked  from  both  ndes.  A 
Bossian  army  of  100,000  men  was  sent  to  sup- 
port the  aristocratic  faction  that  had  formed 
the  confederation  of  Targovitza  against  the 
eonstitation.  The  ne]diew  of  the  khig,  the 
ibtore  French  marshal,  Joseph  Poniatowdd, 
in  vain  led  the  Polish  army  against  them; 
Kosdnszko  proved  in  vain  to  be  a  worthy  dis- 
ciple of  Washington.  The  king,  persnaded  by 
Catharine,  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the 
confederation,  and  the  second  partition  of  Po- 
land followed,  executed  by  Russia  and  Prussia 
alone.  The  Russian  cannons  compelled  the  diet 
ofGrodno  to  sanction  it  (1798\  The  great  rising 
of  the  betrayed  nation  in  the  following  vear 
commenced  with  the  massacre  of  the  Russians^ 
a&0  with  glorious  victories,  under  Eosciuszko 
as  dictator,  but  ended  with  nia  defeat  at  Kacie- 
Jowice  (Oct.  10),  and  with  the  taking  of  P^aga 
Q^ov.  4)  by  Snwaroff,  who  repeated  there  tbe 
alanghter  it  Ismail  and  Bender.  ^^  Bravo,  field- 
marshal  P'  was  Catharine's  answer  to  his  re- 
port: ^'Hurrah,  IVaga,  Buwaroff."  The  three 
great  neighbors  of  Poland  now  took  the  whole 
of  it,  and  destroved  even  its  name  (1796).  A 
year  before,  Catharine  had  annexed  Courland 
to  Russia.  She  now  undertook  a  war  against 
Persia,  when  she  ^ed  of  ^>oplexy,  after  an 
agcmy  of  80  hours,  leaving  her  empire,  so  great- 
ly enlarged,  to  her  son  Paul— 43atharine  was 
possessed  of  great  talents,  susceptible  ot  great 
ideas,  and  showed  oft^  a  manly  spirit  and  en- 
ergy;  her  ambition  appeared  grand,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  was  a  woman  in  caprice,  a 
slave  of  her  sensuality  and  vanity,  extremely 
selfish,  and  sometimes  cruel.  Her  numerous 
fiivorites,  some  of  them  her  tools,  and  some  her 
masters^  were  elevated  by  their  official  situation 
in  the  palace,  by  privileges,  promotions,  and 
presents,  to  dignity  in  the  state;  while  she 
was.  on  the  other  hand,  prompted  by  the  love 
of  ^ory  to  fiatter  the  remeeentatives  of  public 
opinion,  particularly  in  France,  to  invite  Vol- 
taire to  her  court,  to  call  D'Alembert  to  com- 
plete theF^^nch  Bncffdopidie  in  St  Petersburg 
to  suffer  the  femiliarities  of  Diderot,  to  have  a 


regular  literary  agent  (Grimm)  in  Paris,  and  to 
write  herself  several  books  in  Ereoch;  to  pro- 
mote Uteratnre  and  art,  industry  and  agticol- 
tnre,  in  her  empire ;  to  reform  its  lavs,  aod  at- 
tempt the  abolition  of  man^r  ahuses ;  to  Indld  fo^ 
tresses,  cities,  canals,  hospitals,  and  schools; to 
organize  exploring  expeditions  on  land  and  sa; 
to  annex  ana  to  conquer.  Shehadtbesatia&ctioD 
of  being  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  Nor^of 
being  ranked  by  philosophers  with  lyco^ 
and  Solon,  of  hearing  tbe  words  of  Yolture: 
^ Light  comes  now  from  the  North.**  Bottliii 
glory  was  a  transoent  applause ;  her  reforo!^ 
undertaken  for  show,  vaniahed  without  ndl; 
her  works,  mostly  but  commenoements,  cnm- 
bled  before  her  death;  her  civilization  cor- 
rupted Rusna,  and  left  it  as  barbarous  as  et^ 
OATH ARINE,  Saiht,  a  saint  of  the  chuni 
of  Rome,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated  a 
Nov.  26.  She  was  a  vfa-gin  of  Alexandri^iBd 
is  sfdd  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  nnder  Ito 
min.  The  military  order  of  the  knights  of  S. 
Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  established  fcr 
the  protection  of  the  pDgrinis  who  came  to 
worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  sainl^  whichvMoi 

this  mountain,  where  her  corpse  was  snpposM 
to  have  been  found.  St.  OstharinewaabefieTed 
to  have  been  of  high  descent,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed remarkable  mental  attainments,  nm 
she  has  been  often  chosen  as  a  patron  of  sebools 

of  philosophy.  Several  of  the  great  Italisii 
masters  have  furnished  pictures  of  SuCathsnne; 
the  most  beautiful  is  that  by  Oorreggio. 

CATHARINE  of  AxAooir,  wife  of  Minr, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  of  King  Henry  Vni  rf 
England.  She  was  the  dan^ter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Caatile.  She  vfi 
bom  in  1488,  in  the  city  of  Alcala  de  Hen««, 
while  her  mother  was  engaged  in  anexpe^ 
tion  Munst  the  Moors,  died  in  fwj^ 
Gnma&  was  not  finally  surrenderedjmtii  .^ 
9th  yearof  her  age;  and  much  of  herchiw- 
hood  was  aotnaUy  passed  in  the  royal  camp. 
At  an  early  age,  in  accordance  ^i^i  "^«^ 
tom  of  the  time  and  die  policy  of  her  c^ 
try,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  T^J^ 
Arthur  of  England,  son  of  Henry  VIL,wj 
never  was  marriage  contracted  wid^  jj?^ 
auspices.  Catharine  had  all  her  mother^  uj- 
cuts,  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  and  V^^^fZ 
out  her  coldness,  austerity,  fsnatJosm, orflffw 
jBcaL  She  had  all  the  dark-glowiDg,  ^ 
stately  beauty  of  her  native  land ;  a  sweet  ^^ 
per,  a  kind  heart,  a  ffraoious  imm^'J^ 
the  young  prince  to  whom  she  ▼•»,^"^ 
was  handsome  of  person,  emin«itly  jetf^ 
and  excellent  of  disposition.  On  Aug.  IT,  l^w, 
the  princess  and  her  train  set  safl  from  Co^ 
but  a  fierce  stonft  drove  her  hack  to  the  coasj 
of  Castile;  and  it  was  not  mtil  ^5SS 
bleak  and  gloomy  weather,  that  she  laudw  « 
Plymouth,  and  was  received  not  only  intb^ 
pomp  and  splendor  of  a  state  oew'np^.S^ 
by  the  joyfbl  greetings  of  the  poP^l?*»^.f  S^ 
westerd  counties.^n  Nov.  18,  being  the^ 
of  St.  Catharine,  her  patronesa,  diosenasw 
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in  ber  honor,  she  made  her  flolemn  entranoe  to 
the  capital  over  London  bridge,  whence  she 
was  oondncted  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Pan], 
and  tiienoe  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Lambeth, 
where  she  was  entertained  on  that  nighti  ana 
the  one  intezrening^  as  well  as  on  that  follow- 
ing the  wedding  ceremonial,  which  was  per- 
fonned  on  the  feast  of  St  Erkenwald,  Not.  14^ 
1501.  It  is  well  here  to  state,  that  it  was 
proved  on  oath,  many  years  afterward,  when 
it  became  neoessair  for  reasons  whicn  then 
arose  to  establish  the  &cts  of  the  ooqjngal  re- 
lation, that  they  lired  as  man  and  wife  hanpily 
together  at  Ladlow  Oastle;  bat  it  was  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  Arthur  died  of  the  plagoe 
within  6  months  after  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  Henry 
dake  of  York,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
church  and  was  intended  to  hold  tlie  archbish- 
opric of  Tork  or  Oanterbury,  became  prince  of 
Wales  and  heir  to  the  crown;  and  it  was  at 
once  proposed  by  Henry  YII.,  and  acceded  to 
by  Ferdinand,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
yonng  widow,  who  was  now  in  her  19th  year, 
and  who  wrote  to  her  father  earnestly  depr^ 
eating  the  alliance,  tbK>ugh  professing  entire 
obedience  to  his  wishes^  that  she  should  be 
transferred  as  soon  as  Henry,  who  was  only  in 
his  12th  year,  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. A  diqiensation  was  easily  obtained 
from  the  reigning  pontiff,  Julius  IL,  and 
the  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  at  the 
hoQjse  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  fleet  street| 
Jane  25,  1508.  For  several  years  Catharine 
resided  at  the  court  of  England,  but  on  Henry 
attaining  his  15th  year,  his  father,  who  had 
lost  his  own  foir  and  virtuous  wife,  and  who 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  contract  a  marriage  him- 
self with  Joan,  the  elder  sister  of  Oatharine, 
the  widow  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  until  he 
found  the  union  impossible  owins  to  the  incur- 
able insanity  of  the  lady,  compeUed  him  to  en- 
ter a  protest  against  his  marriage  with  his  broth- 
er's widow.  This  protest  was  kept  strictly  a 
state  secret,  nor  was  its  existence  ever  known 
or  suspected  until  it  was  produced  years  after- 
ward, in  order  to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed- 
iiigs  in  the  case  of  the  annulment  of  tne  mar- 
riage. At  this  very  time,  however,  so  fiir  from 
disliking  the  lady  or  vrishing  to  avoid  the 
match,  HeniT  was  violently  in  love  with  Oath- 
arine; and  his  father  actually  took  measures 
to  restrict  their  intercourse,  as  fearing  lest  they 
should  contract  a  clandestine  marriage.  Not 
very  long  after  this  interlude,  however,  in  the 
year  1509,  Hennr  YIIL  succeeded  to  the  crown 
on  the  demise  of  his  fkther,  and  almost  his  first 
act  waste  hurry  on  lus  marriage  with  Oatha- 
rine. It  was  celebrated  at  Greenwich  on  the 
day  of  St.  Barnabas,  with  grtet  pomp  and  re- 
joicmg,  to  the  delignt  of  her  father,  who  cele- 
brated the  event  with  grand  festivals  and  tilts, 
after  the  Moorish  fashion,  with  the  Jereed,  in 
Spain.  For  many  years  the  marriage  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous ;  the  queen  lent  herself  to  the 
love  of  her  husband  for  pomps,  pageantries^ 


maakine^  and  diversions  of  all  kinds ;  acoom- 
nanied  him  in  his  royal  i>rogres8es ;  moderated 
his  hasty  temper ;  ever  interposed  on  the  side 
of  meroy  andjostice ;  in  every  way  exercised  a 
beneficent  influence  over  him;  and  used  her 
power  only  for  his  own  good,  and  that  of  his 
people.  During  his  absence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  France  in  1518,  Henry  left  her 
the  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  the  following  September,  he  rode  post 
from  Dover  to  Bichmond  incognito,  to  surprise 
the  queen,  and  there,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Hall,  ^*was  such  a  loving  meeting,  that 
every  one  r^oiced  who  witnessed  if  Yet  at 
this  veiy  time  he  was  fslse  to  her,  with  IHlza- 
beth  Taillebois,  who  was  his  first,  and  continned 
for  many  years  his  onlv  mistress,  until  he  be- 
came enamored,  first  of  Mary,  and  then  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  In  the  year  1510,  having  been  already 
twice  a  mother  of  princes,  who  did  not  long 
survive  their  birth,  Oatharine  bore  a  girl,  who 
was  called  Mary,  after  her  aunt,  the  beautiful 

Sneen  of  France,  and  who  was  afterward  of  un- 
appy  memory  as  the  persecuting  queen  of  En^ 
land.  Eighteen  months  passed,  and  she  became 
again  the  mother  of  a  boy,  who  again  died  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  light ;  a  disappointment  which 
troubled  Henry  so  much,  that  he  publidy 
avowed  his  son  by  Elizabeth  Taillebois,  and 
created  him  duke  of  Richmond.  In  1530  oc- 
curred the  famous  field  of  the  doth  of  gold, 
memorable  in  the  life  of  Oatharine  for  the  fact 
that  then  Henry  first  became  acquainted  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  In  about  2  years  afterward, 
hearing  that  Anne  was  betrothed  to  Henry 
Percy,  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  he 
took  so  much  pains  to  break  off  the  match  bv 
the  aid  of  Wolsey,  as  proves  that  he  was  al- 
ready desperately  enamored  of  her.  The  lady, 
however,  who  did  not  care  to  be  lus  concubine 
and  saw  no  chance  as  yet  of  becoming  his  wife, 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  never  forgave 
Wolsey  his  share  in  the  matter.  In  the  year 
1527  die  was  recalled  to  court,  which  she  had 
left  in  anger,  and  was  reinstated  in  her  old  of- 
fice of  maid  of  honor,  her  father  being  created 
Viscount  Bochefort  From  this  time  forth,  Oath- 
arine's  life  was  as  miserable  as  her  conduct  was 
irreproachable.  From  this  moment  Henry 
was  determined  to  abolidi  his  marriage  with 
Oatharine,  and  to  make  the  maid  of  honor,  who 
had  perhaps  thus  fiir  preserved  her  innocence^ 
his  queen.  The  mock  trial  of  Oatharine,  her 
appeal  to  Bome,  her  beautifhl  address  to  her 
husband,  her  leaving  the  court  as  one  wherein 
she  could  not  have  justice,  are  fisots  fiuniliar  to 
all  readers  of  Shakespeare.  For  6  long  yean 
the  cruel  agony  continued ;  but  when,  in  1588, 
contnunr  to  all  Henry's  hopes,  the  marriage  of 
Oatharine  was  dedarod  by  the  council  at  Bome  . 
to  be  valid,  Anne,  who  had  been  now  some  time 
almost  openly  his  mistress,  under  the  title  of 
marchioness  of  Pembroke,  being  pregnant,  a 
secret  marriage  was  resorted  to,  the  old  one 
being  yet  undissolved^n  order  to  legitimate  the 
unborn  child|  whom  Henry  in  his  insane  anzi- 
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vtffacm  heir  had  predetermined  to  be  a  boil 
At  this  time  Oatharixie  was  expelled  trcm 
Windsor,  and  informed  that  the  was  no  longer 
queen,  aithongh  she  was  in  all  respeots  as 
much  and  as  legally  so  as  ever,  when  she  went 
her  way  meeU^  with  her  ladies^  quitting  the 
royal  abode  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  and  nnhappy  days,  with  the  beantifm 
and  toQohinff  woras :  ^  Go  where  I  may,  I  am 
his  wife,  and  fbr  him  ever  will  I  pray.''  8he 
neyer  again  saw  her  hnsband  or  her  child. 
Until  alter  the  pablio  marriage  of  Anne,  she 
was  allowed  the  title  of  qneen  and  the  empty 
honor  to  be  serred  on  the  knee,  and  to  be 
treated  with  the  external  deference  dne  to  the 
rank  which  had  been  so  radely  wrested  from 
her.  We  know  only  of  Gathanne^B  life  dminff 
her  sedasion,  between  her  abandonment  and 
her  divoToe,  that  her  time  was  passed-  anumg 
her  faithful  ladies  in  acts  of  charity,  devotion, 
piety,  varied  only  by  the  feminine  arts  and  oc« 
enpations  of  embroid^,  to  which  she  had  al- 
ways been  addicted,  wherever  she  lived,  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  her  neighborhood  profited 
by  her  goodness^  loved  her,  prayed  for  her,  fol- 
lowed her  with  &eir  nghs  when  she  was  re- 
moved from  among  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
finding  that  he  comd  not  have  the  marriage  an- 
nnlled  at  Bome^  Henrv  determined  that  he 
would  have  it  done  in  lAgland,  and  to  that  end, 
that  he  wonld  overthrow  the  chnrch  of  Bome« 
bnild  np  an  Anglican  chnrch,  of  which  he  wonld 
be  pope  himself  witii  a  college  of  prelates  and 
a  clergy  of  his  own,  who  sfaonld  do  his  bnriness 
in  clerical  matters,  as  his  ministers  did  in  civil 
affiurs,  at  his  sole  bidding.  All  this  Oranmer, 
who  was  raised  to  the  arohbishoprio  of  Oanter- 
bnry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  W  arham,  nndw« 
took  to  do  for  him,  and  speedily  effected.  His 
first  step  was  to  open  his  oonrt  at  Dnnstable, 
lor  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Qneen  Catharine's 
marriage;  and  as  she  steadilv  denied  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  conrt  and  its  jorisdictaon,  and  reftised 
to  appear,  he  pronounced  her  contmnacions,  and 
declared  the  marriage  void  and  of  no  effect 
from  the  beginning,  as  incestnons  and  eonsnm* 
mated  in  defiance  of  divine  prohibition.    The 

Snoess  Mary  was  declared  ill^timate,  and 
tharine  was  desired  to  abstain  from  the  title 
of  qneen  and  content  herself  with  the  style  of 
dowager  princess  of  Wales.  Bhe,  however,  de- 
clined to  renonnoe  her  title,  and  died,  leaving  a 
letter  to  her  hnsband  oonclDding  with  those 
touching  words:  '* Lastly,  do  I  vow  that  mine 
eyes  dedre  yon,  above  aU  things." 

CATHABniTE  09  Bbagakza,  wifeof  Charles 
n.,  king  of  England,  bom  1688,  died  Dec,  81, 
1705.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  lY., 
after  1640  king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  her 
husband,  in  1661,  bende  a  rich  dowry.  Tan- 
giers  in  Africa^  and  Bombay  in  India.  Bhe 
met  at  the  court  of  the  dissolute  Charles  bit- 
ter mortificati<ais,  which,  however,  she  soon 
resiened  herself  to  suffer  with  equanimity  and 
mildness.  Lord  Clarendon  says:  *^ The  queen 
had  beauty  and  wit  enough  to  make  her- 
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0elf  agreeable  to  the  king;  yst  dis  bad  beea, 
according  to  the  mode  and  disdplijDe  of  her 
oountry,  bred  in  a  monastery,  vaere  ihe  M 
seen  omy  the  women  who  attended  ber,  aid 
conversed  with  the  religious  who  rented  tiien, 
and,  without  donbt^  in  her  inefinttioDs  va 
enough  disposed  to  be  one  of  the  nnmber. 
And  from  this  restraint  site  was  called  out  to 
be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  free  eonTersatka 
in  a  court  that  was  to  be  upon  the  matter  new 
formed,  and  lednced  teem  the  msnnen  of  i 
licentious  age  to  the  old  mks  and  ^ite  wM 
had  been  observed  in  better  times;  tovliidi 
regular  and  decent  oonformity  the  pmeot  &• 
position  of  men  and  women  was  not  enoogh  !&• 
dined  to  submit,  nor  the  kmg  to  exicL  <&iter 
some  struggle  she  submitted  to  the  kiu^  &»• 
tions  conduct,  and  from  that  time  lived  on  eaj 
terms  with  him  till  hia  death."  AecDutuitf 
against  her  of  plots  in  fkvor  of  the  Cttbdk 
religion  were  reoeiTed  &vonbly  by  tin  how 
of  commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords.  Mat 
the  death  of  Charles  (1686),  she  vutrettedin 
England  with  attention  and  nepett  fihen* 
tomed  to  Portugal  in  1698.  Msderegeitioftbt 
country  by  her  brother,  D<hi  Pedro,  in  1701, 
she  Droved  her  ability  in*  the  waririth  Spaa, 
whiob  she  carried  on  with  fimmsBi  and  no- 
cess,  though  already  67  years  old. 

CATHARINE  of  FBAWCB,oroFVAi4)i8,  queen 
of  England,  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  27, 1401,  died  in 
the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  Eng^  Jan.  8, 1437. 
She  was  the  youngest  child  of  GhariesVL  of 
France,  and  his  queen,  Isabella  of  Batwm. 
Her  father  having  become  inasae,  and  ba 
mother  bemg  absorbed  by  pleasTveB  aod  p^- 
itics,  Cathanne,  as  well  as  her  brotiien  lu 
nsters,  was  utterly  neglected  doriBg  berm- 
fancy.  Bhe  became,  however,  a  beantifol  gm; 
so  much  so,  that  Henry  Y.  of  En^d^baTiog 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  «p- 

gied  for  her  hand,  but  demanded  an  enonoou 
>wry,  conosting  mainly  in  knda  Theeom 
of  Prance  declining  these  tenna^  Heorr  v.  »- 
▼aded  the  country,  and,  after  the  TiotoiT" 
Agincourt  and  the  capture  of  Boaen,  ran^ 
his  application,  which  was  this  timefaT(^ 
entertained.  Meanwhile,  great  ohaog^  o^ 
taken  place:  the  duke  of  Buigondj,  John  tM 
Fearless,  had  been  aasBSsinated,  and  bis  mo 
Philip  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  sg»^ 
the  dauphin  Charles;  Isabella  henelf  was  bw 
on  destroying  her  own  son;  and  boA  ^^ 
into  negotiations  with  Henry  whidi  lesnlted  n 
the  trea^'  of  Troyes,  May  20, 1420,  by  f^ 
Henry  V.  was  to  reodve  the  hand  erf  vj»| 
arine  and  succeed  to  the  throne  o£ftaiM»»» 
the  death  of  Charles  VL,  the  regency  Jt  JJJ 
kingdom  being  placed  in  his  hands  qd^  ^ 
time.  "On  Trinity  Sunday,  June  «,"  «J» 
Monstrelet,  "the  khig  of  Enj^  ^T-a 
lady  Catharine  at  Troyes,  in  the  pariah  dinr^; 
near  which  he  lodged.  Great  pomp  asdnM*" 
nificence  were  displayed  by  the  husband,  as  n" 
had  been  king  of  the  whole  worid."  "  fl«^ 
dal  mode  was  the  groans  of  opprasBed  n«»» 
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Catharine  was  taken  to  England  and  crowned' 
Feb.  2^  I421«  Henry,  being  obliged  to  retnm 
to  France,  left  his  yonng  wife  in  England, 
wheie  she  gave  birth,  Dec.  6,  to  a  son,  after* 
ward  Henry  YI.  She  was  soon  recalled  to 
France,  where  she  fonnd  her  hnsband  dying. 
Immediately  after  bis  death  ( Ang.  81,  USKi),  has 
only  son  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  and 
England.  Catharine  new  seorotly  married 
Owen  Tador,  a  handsome  Welsh  knight,  who, 
according  to  some  chroniclers,  was  the  son  of  a 
brewer  of  Beanmaria,  while  according  to  others 
he  was  deeoended  from  a  prince  of  Wales^  Sos- 
picions  were  awakened  among  the  gnardians  of 
the  yonng  Idng^  who  behayed  toward  her  with 
a  harshness  which  is  believed  to  have  precipi* 
tated  her  death.  Her  eldest  son  by  Owen  Tn- 
dor.  Edmund  of  Hadham,  was  the  hotd  of  the 
Tndor  family  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land half  a  oentnry  later. 

OATHABINE  !>■'  MEDIOI,  the  qneen  of 
Henry  H.,  and  mother  of  Fhmcis  H.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  HI.,  kings  of  France,  and 
the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  bom 
in  Florence  in  1519,  died  in  1589.  In  1588, 
when  she  was  bat  14  years  of  age,  the  pope^ 
Clement  YII.,  her  nnde,  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  Catharine  with  Henry,  dnke  of  Orleans, 
second  son  of  Francis  I.,  who,  it  is  said,  woold 
not  have  consented  to  the  match,  bnt  that  he 
felt  snre  that  Henry  wonld  nerer  ascend  the 
throne  of  France,  and  Uiat  he  was  in  extreme 
want  of  money,  with  which  the  pope  was  pre* 
pared  to  sapply  him*  Entering  the  conrt  of 
France  in  a  somewhat  secondary  position,  she 
applied  herself  to  ooncOiate  all  parties,  whi  all 
anions,  and  be  eyery  thing  to  all  persons,  a^ 
fecting  in  ti^e  mean  time  to  care  nothing  for 
aSairs  of  stateandto  shnnthetormoilof  bnsi- 
ness.  When  she  came  to  France^  the  dachess 
d^&ampes,  and  the  celebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers, 
afterwurd  daebess  of  YalentinoiB,  were  ostensi- 
bly the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law,  the  king, 
and  of  her  husband ;  and  to  both  she  assidnonsly 
paid  her  conrt^  thoogh  they  notorionsly  hated 
one  another.  Nor  when  her  hnsband  became,  by 
the  deatii  of  bis  eldest  bretiier  the  danphin,  and 
subsequently  by  the  death  of  his  fieither,  the 
king  of  France,  did  she  alter  her  policy  or  in- 
terfere, whether  in  the  afihirs  of  state  or  in  his 
social  and  domestle  arrangements,  with  her  hns- 
band, or  with  his  mistress.  The  dnchess  at 
Valentinois  was  yirtnally  qneen  of  France, 
tmtil,  at  a  grand  tonmament  held  at  the 
castle  of  Tonmelles,  given  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  danghter,  Elizabeth,  with 
Philip,  king  of  Spun,  in  1659,  a  splinter  from 
the  broken  lance  of  Be  Lorges,  oonnt  of  Mont- 
gomery, entered  the  eye  of  Henry,  and  cnt  him 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  victorions 
career.  By  his  death  his  son,  Francis  H.,  a 
delicate  striplmg,  weak  both  in  health  and  in- 
tellect, lately  espoused  to  the  beantiftil  yonng 
qneen  of  Boots,  the  hapless  Maiy,  who  was,  on 
ner  mother's  ade,  a  Guise  de  Lorraine,  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  and  the  ambition  of  Catharine 


flattered  itself  at  onoe  that  she  was  now  about  to 
grasp  position.  Bnt  she  was  disapnointed ;  for 
uie  weak  and  nzorious  king  was  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  she  was 
as  completely  under  the  rule  of  her  maternal 
uncles,  the  celebrated  Le  Balafr^  Francis  duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  who  were 
in  no  sort  favorable  to  the  schemes  of  the  queen 
mother.  Francis  about  this  time  began  to 
suffer  from  constitutional  earaches.  Catharine, 
who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  connected  her- 
self with  the  Huguenot  leaders,  Cond^,  Coligni, 
and  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  plan  was  laid  for 
seizing  and  imprisoning  the  yonng  sovereigns  at 
AmbSse,  bringing  the  Guises  to  the  scaffold, 
and  governing  the  realm  by  a  council  of  regency, 
ccxnpOBed  of  the  Huguenot  princes  under  the 
gui<knce  of  Catharine.  The  plot,  however, 
took  wind;  the  princes  were  compelled,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in 
the  conspiracy,  to  witness  the  slaughter  of 
their  partisans;  while  Catharine,  findSig  that 
their  arrow  was  shot  in  vain,  immemately 
deserted  them,  and  jomed  the  party  of  the 
Catholic  league.  The  next  plan  was  to  assas* 
sinate  the  duke  of  Cond^  in  the  presence  of 
both  Francis  and  Mary  at  Orleans,  which  city 
they  were  about  to  visit  in  state,  on  a  royai 
progress;  and  on  Francis  positively  refusing  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  murder,  one  of  the  Guises 
is  said  to  have  ezdaimed :  ^'  Now,  by  the  double 
eross  of  Lorraine,  but  we  have  a  poor  creature 
for  our  king!"  It  seems  more  tnan  probable 
that  the  death  of  Francis  H.  was  at  once  re- 
solved, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  died  of 
poison,  dropped  into  the  porches  of  his  ear 
while  aleei^ng,  not  without  the  privity  of 
Catharine,  who,  by  the  accbs^on  of  Charles 
IX.,  a  mmor,  succeeded  as  regent  (1660)  to 
the  actnal  if  not  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
reahn.  She  now  gave  full  swing  to  her  atro« 
dons  genius.  She  first  plunged  aU  her  children, 
in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  into  such  a  vortex 
of  fioentions  pleasure  and  voluptuous  dissipa* 
tion,  that,  as  she  intended,  they  were  specKli- 
ly  divested  of  all  moral  sense  and  unfitted 
fot  every  sort  of  mental  activity  or  ezer* 
tion.  It  was  on  the  ocoask>n  of  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter  Marguerite  de  Yalois, 
with  Henry  of  imtvarre,  that  Catharine  pre- 
vailed on  Charles  to  give  the  orders  for  the 
fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bartiiolomew's,  executed  on 
Ang.  24, 1572,  on  the  signal  given  by  the  toll- 
ing of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois. 
From  the  moment  of  that  terrible  event,  his 
consent  to  which  had  been  wrung  from  him 
most  relnctantly,  and  which  it  is  believed  he 
would  have  counteracted  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  mih^py  Charles  was  a  prey  to  the  most 
horrible  tortures  of  remorse,  nor  could  he  con- 
ceal the  detestation  he  felt  for  the  mother  who 
had  plunged  him  into  such  an  abyss  of  blood 
and  gnUt  Catharine,  it  seems,  had  never  loved 
him,  nor  Henry  either,  who  was  now  absent  in 
Poland,  of  which  remote  country  he  had  been 
electedking,  and  whither  he  had  gone  reluct 
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antly,  at  her  urgent  Bolidtation,  amounting  al« 
most  to  compnMon.    Francis,  doke  of  Alen^oiL 
was  her  fihvorite.  aa  of  a  spirit  the  most  kindred 
to  her  own ;  and  it  b  probahle  that  her  anzietj 
to  have  Hennr  far  distant  from  the  soene  <x 
action,  arose  from  a  desire  to  enable  the  son 
of  her  choice  to  ayaO  himself  of  anj  eontin* 
gency  that  might  occnr,  in  order  to  nsorp  the 
throne  daring  his  brother's  absence.    Concern- 
ing the  mode  and  caoses  of  the  death  of  Obarles 
El.,  there  exists  considerable   doobt    It  is 
more   than  suspected,  however,  that  he  was 
poisoned  b^  his  brother  Francis,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  his  mother,  by  means  of  a  treatise 
on  hawking  which  had  been  thrown  in  his 
way,  that  Mng  a  sport  of  which  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond,  with  its  leaves  gammed  together 
with  some  poisoned  glnten,  so  that  when  he 
moistened  his  fingers  at  his  lips  to  disengage  the 
pages,  he  took  in  at  every  touch  the  deadly 
medicament    If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  lost  crime ; 
for,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
king,  Henry,  in  an  evil  hoar  for  himself,  escaped 
by  stealth  from  the  throne  of  a  country  whose 
people  loved  him,  and  came  to  claim  that  of 
a  land  where  he  was  both  hated  and  despised 
On  his  return,  he  threw  himself  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  his  mother,  who  again  plunged  the 
country  into   religious   civil  wars,  in  which 
Henry  lY .  of  Navarre  gained  aU  the  glory,  and 
Henry  of  Guise  all  the  power,  untU  the  latter, 
attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
realm^  was  assassinated  by  Henry  ^s  orders  in  the 
royal  cabinet,  while  his  brother  the  cardinal 
was  on  the  next  day  murdered  in  prison.    This 
eaup  d'etat  is  so  exactly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  and  policy  of  Oatharine,  and  corre- 
sponds so  closely  with  her  plan  for  taking  off 
the  prince  of  Oond^  in  the  reign  of  Francb  H., 
that  we  can  scarcely  err  in  ascribing  to  her  the 
conception  of  the  scheme.    It  was  the  ruin  of 
Henry,  of  herself,  and  of  all  her  wishes  as  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France;  for, 
how  careless  and  indifferent  soever  she  might 
be  as  to  matters  of  religion,  she  did  not  certainly 
desire  that  a  Huguenot  and  a  Bourbon  should 
ascend  the    Catholic  throne   of  the   Yalois. 
Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  her  machina- 
tions.    The  murder  of  the  Guises  united  aU 
Catholic  France  against  Henry  III.,  and  he  found 
that  he  had  now  no  option  or  alternative  but 
to  call  Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  assistance,  and 
to  put  down  the  now  rebellious  Papists  by  the 
forces  of  the  late  rebellious  Protestants.   Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  was  now,  by  the  death  of 
Alencon,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France, 
readily  assented,  and  on  brin^^  up  his  forces 
the  3  princes  laid  siege  to  Paris,  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  duke  de  Mayenne,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  murdered  Guise.    But  while  me 
siege  was  pending,  Henry  III.  was  himself  as- 
sassinated by  a  fanatic  monk,  Jacques  Clement, 
probably  instigated  by  the  Guises,  on  Aug.  1, 
1589,  in  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud.     Henry  IV. 
succeeded  him,  and  did   much  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  France 
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CATHARINE  of  Snonr a,  saint,  bom  1347, 
died  April  29. 1880.  She  entered  at  80  yein 
of  age  the  order  of  Dominican  nuns.  Tben* 
markable  superiority  of  her  natural  endow- 
mentS)  Joined  to  her  extraordinary  spiritosl 
graces,  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  ocospico- 
ous  and  influential  persons  of  her  time.  She 
restored  the  Florentmes  to  the  &vQr  of  Gre^ 
ory  XI.,  and  exhorted  that  pontiff  to  leve 
Avignon  for  Borne.  She  took  part  in  the 
schiam  of  that  time,  and  wrote  in  defence  of 
Urban.  Her  zeal  for  the  converaon  of  as- 
ners  knew  no  bounds^  and  the  most  bardfioed 
could  not  resist  her  exhortations  to  a  chaoge  of 
lifb.  Her  chtfity  to  the  poor,  and  penoaal 
devotion  to  those  who  were  snfibriog  from  the 
most  offensive  maladies,  were  also  boundless. 
She  was  canonized  by  Pius  IL  in  1461.  Her 
anniversary  is  celebrated  on  April  SO.  Tha 
works  of  this  saint  are  prindpaUy  treatisa 
upon  devotional  subjectSi  and  ktt^  writUa 
in  very  pure  Italian;  she  is  also  the  reputed 
author  of  some  Italian  poons. 

CATHABINE  FIESCHI  ADORNO,  Mint, 
bom  in  Genoa,  1447,  diedSept.  14^  1510.  Herla- 
ther  was  viceroy  of  Naples.  She  is  eaid  to  hxn 
been  one  of  those  rare  children  who  live  in  the 
perfect  practice  of  Christian  virtue  from  their 
early  years.  At  the  age  of  18  she  was  desiroos  to 
consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the  religioas state; 
but  she  yielded  in  obedience  to  her  parents,  vho 
married  her  at  the  age  of  16  to  Julian  AdonK),s 
gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa.  Her  life  with 
him  was  for  10  years  a  series  of  soirows,  floi^ 
ings,  and  mortifications.  He  was  profligate, 
brutal,  and  prodigal  in  the  use  of  tbe  fortone 
which  she  brought  him.  In  a  short  time  tbej 
found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty;  bother 
patience  and  good  example  caused  hisrefonu- 
tion,  and  he  died  a  penitent  After  bis  death, 
Catharine  was  many  years  mother  soperior  of 
the  great  hospital  of  Genoa.  Practising  the 
greatest  charity,  she  performed  the  meanest 
offices  and  dresaed  the  most  loathsome  sore^ 
She  also  extended  her  care  to  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering throughout  the  dtf.  St  Oathsnn^ 
next  to  St.  Theresa,  is  the  most  proM 
female  writer  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cbor^ 
has  produced.  Her  3  prindpal  treatises^  whicb 
for  tiie  most  part  may  be  considered  as  tbe  no- 
ords  of  her  own  experience,  are  entitled  ^'rv- 
gatory,"  and  «A  Spiritual  I>i^ogQe."  Hj 
works  have  not  hitherto  been  within  the  rescD 
of  general  readers;  but  an  American  tr»DsJ^ 
tion  of  her  treatises  and  of  her  life,  written^ 
her  confessor,  Marabotto,  has  Just  been  coop 
ted  (1868).  .,    . 

CATHABINE  PARR,  the  6tii  and  last  WetfJ 
reHct  of  Heniy  VHI.  of  England,  date  of  birtt 
uncertain,  died  Sept.  80, 1548.  She  was  tw 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  was  marnea 
first  to  Edward  Burghe  and  secondly  to  uiw 
Latimer.    After  a  2d  widowhood  of  mo»^ 
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a  year,  {be  king  of  Englaod  married  her,  July 
19,  1543.  For  the  time  in  which  she  lived 
she  was  a  very  well  edacated  and  intellectnal 
woman,  and  had  studied  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  with  much  attention.  She  was  a  zealona 
Protestant  partiaon,  and  woold  often  engage  in 
disouasions  with  the  king  as  to  the  propriety  of 
completing  the  reformation.  She  even  patron- 
ized j^e  Askew,  who  was  racked  and  horned 
for  here^in  1546,  and  penued  the  prohibited 
boob.  Her  dispntatioos  torn  of  mind  brought 
her  into  great  peril  on  one  occasion.  After  one 
of  these  argoments  on  religions  sabjects  with 
her  husband,  Henry  was  much  incensed  at  her, 
and,  on  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, gave  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to 
the  tower  on  the  charges  of  heresy  and  treason. 
She  received  immediate  intelligence  of  her  dan- 
ger, waited  on  the  king  in  the  evening,  and 
toming  the  conversation  to  the  dd  topic,  ex- 
pressed her  regard  for  the  king's  theological 
leaming.  *^Ko,  no,  by  St.  Mary,'*  he  re^ed, 
*'  I  know  yon  too  welL  Ye  are  a  doctor,  Kate, 
able  to  instruct  us  and  not  to  be  instructed  by 
08."  To  which  she  adroitly  rejoined  "*  that  it 
seemed  he  bad  much  mistaken  her  freedom  in 
argoing  with  him,  since  she  did  it  to  engage 
him  in  discourse,  to  amuse  this  painfbl  time  of 
his  infirmity,  and  that  she  might  receive  profit 
by  his  learned  discoune.'*  '^  And  is  it  even  so  f '* 
said  the  king;  ^then  we  are  perfect  friends 
again."  The  following  morning  the  king  took 
a  walk  in  the  garden  with  Catharine,  and  at 
this  moment  the  chancellor,  Wriothesley,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with 
the  guards  to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  lAe  queen.  The  king  flew  into  a  passion, 
called  Wriothesley  a  knave  and  other  epithets, 
and  bade  hhn  begone.  This  experience  made 
Oatharine  more  prudent  for  the  roture ;  yet  her 
danger  was  again  great  when  Anne  Askew  was 
tortured  in  order  to  ascertain  her  accomplices 
and  convict  the  queen  of  heresy,  but  the  ad- 
mirable fortitude  of  the  sufferer  was  the  salva- 
tion of  her  royal  patroness.  She  retained  her 
hold  upon  the  king's  affections  up  to  the  time 
of  hb  death  in  1547,  and  received  a  legacy  of 
^000  firom  him  in  addition  to  her  jointure. 
Shortly  after  the  king's  death  she  was  married 
to  her  4th  husband.  Lord  Seymour,  high  admi- 
ral of  England  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Som- 
erset, the  protector  of  England  and  guardian  of 
Edward  YI.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  mar- 
riage, and  died  in  childbirth  unregretted  by  her 
hosband,  who  repented  of  his  union  with  Oath- 
arine and  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess, 
afterward  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  is  one  of  those 
royal  personages  who  have  won  a  position  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  She  wrote  '*  Queen 
Oatharine  Parr's  Lamentations  of  a  Shmer,'' 
which  was  published  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  1548. 
In  her  lifetime  she  published  a  volume  of 
prayers  and  meditations.  Her  letters  are  pre- 
aenred  in  Strype's  annals,  Hayne's  collection  of 
state  papers,  and  in  the  Ashmole  collection. 
She  employed  adholara  to  tranalate  from  the 


Latin  into  English  Erasmus's  paraphrase  on 
the  Ifew  Testament,  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
to  the  princess,  afterward  Queen  Mary,  exhort- 
ing her  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on  St.  John. 

CATHARINE  PAULO WNA,  queen  of  Wflr- 
temberg,  mnd  princess  of  Busna,  daughter  of 
Paul  I.  and  youngw  sister  of  Alexander  I.,  bom 
Kay  21, 1788,  died  Jan.  9, 1819.  In  1809  she 
marriea  George,  duke  of  Holstein  Oldenburg. 
Having  lost  him  in  1812,  ehe  accompanied  her 
brother  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Grerma- 
ny  and  France  (1818-'14),  to  Paris,  London, 
and  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1816),  assisting 
him  hy  her  talents  and  resolute  spirit.  The 
marriage  of  her  younger  sister  to  the  prince  of 
Orange  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  her  in- 
fluence. In  1816  she  married  William,  crown 
prince  of  Wtkrtemberg,  whose  acquaintance  she 
had  made  during  her  travels.  During  the  ihm- 
ine  of  1816  in  that  country  she  proved  her  be- 
nevolence by  the  formation  of  female  associa- 
tions and  an  agricultural  society.  She  was 
active  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  people. 
She  left  2  sons  by  her  1st,  and  2  daughters  by 
her  2d  marriage. 

OATHARISTS  (Gr.  Ko^apof,  pure),  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which,  between  the  11th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, spread  over  all  Europe,  and  was  most  pow- 
erful in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Their  doc- 
trines and  institutions  bore  an  oriental  impress, 
but  were  peculiariy  elaborated  and  modified  by 
the  scientific  spirit  of  the  western  church.  Akin 
to  the  early  Gnostics,  the  Manichssans,  Euchites, 
Bogomiles,  Paulicians,  Albigenses,  and  Wald- 
enses,  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  either 
of  these.  There  were  2  parties  of  Oatharists,  one 
accepting  absolute  dualism,  and  suoposing  2 
opposite  principles  to  subsist  from  all  eternity, 
with  2  creations  corresponding  to  these  princi- 
ples ;  the  other  deriving  all  evil  and  imperfection 
from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  api^^  &^d  main- 
taming  a  limited  dualism.  Thev  agreed  in 
regarding  the  sidereal  system,  and  every  thing 
visible  here  below,  aaperishaole  and  evil ;  but 
as  havinff  its  corresponaent  in  an  ypper  world  in 
a  form  adi^ted  to  tliat  higher  regbn  of  existence. 
According  to  one  partv  the  e^  principle  stole 
into  the  heavenly  world  and  seduced  the  souls 
which  the  good  principle  had  created  to  come 
down  to  earth,  where  he  confined  them  in  bodies 
of  hia  own  creation.  According  to  the  other 
party,  the  orderer  of  matter  was  originally  a 
good  but  now  a  fSallen  spirit,  who,  ambitions  to 
aet  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  hb  own,  per- 
suaded a  third  part  of  the  angels  to  apostatize 
with  him.  The  former  held  that  there  have 
never  been  more  souls  on  the  earth  than  on  the 
first  day  after  they  were  misled  thither  by 
Satan,  and  that  by  process  of  transmigration 
and  return  to  heaven  their  ntnnber  is  con- 
stantiy  diminishing ;  the  latter  supposed  ori- 
ginally onlv  2  human  souls,  from  which 
aU  otiiers  have  proceeded.  Both  parties  re- 
jected the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  they  affirmed  to  be  a 
revelation  of  the  evil  prindple.    Ohrist,  they 
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thovghl^  Iwongbt  with  him  from  the  oelestM 
regions  a  higher  ethereal  bod  r.  He  was  seot 
by  God  to  recover  men  from  the  earthly  sphere 
in  whioh  they  are  bound,  and  to  bring  them 
into  harmonioiB  oonneotion  with  the  npper 
w<M:ld ;  and  the  final  result  of  his  coming  wiH 
be  the  destmction  of  the  creation  produced  by 
Satan,  and  the  return  of  all  visible  things  to  the 
original  chaos,  to  which  wicked  spirits  shall  be 
banished.— The  ideas  of  the  Oatharists  were 
rather  popukr  than  metaphysical,  and  the  sect 
was  more  i^hendal  by  the  ethicsl  than  by  tiie 
speculative  part  of  its  systeuL  They  aU  agreed 
in  opposing  the  prevalent  traditional  and  cere- 
monial usages,  and  atteoopted  to  realise  the  idea 
of  an  invisible  churoh.  lliey  renounced  baptism 
by  water,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  baptism 
of  the  spirit^  which  should  be  performed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  oonnection  with  prayer* 
Their  church  edifices  had  neither  images,  cross, 
nor  belL  and  their  worship  consisted  only  of 
the  reading  and  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the 
Few  Testament,  followed  by  the  benediction, 
which  was  received  kneeling.  Though,  in  some 
respects,  the  precursors  of  the  Protestant  prin* 
dple,  they  were  yet  essentially  removed  fh>m 
it  by  the  merit  which  they  ascribed  to  works 
over  faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Their 
rigid  asceticism  admitted  neither  of  animal  food, 
conjugal  relational  nor  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods,  Tet  this  standard  was  rather  ideal  than 
actual.  It  was  attained  by  the  perfeeUj  the 
esoterics  of  the  sect,  but  was  modified  in  the 
case  of  the  credenUSy  who  oonstitnted  the  large 
exoteric  portion.  iVom  the  former,  who  were 
popularly  known  as  ^'  the  good  men,'*  and  who 
copied  Uie  example  of  Christ  by  wandering 
about  homeless,  and  in  poverty,  were  chosen 
all  the  officers  of  the  sect. — ^The  Oatharists 
were  sealous  disseminators  of  their  principles. 
Originating  in  some  Greek-Slavonian  cloister 
of  Bulgaria  (whence  one  of  ti^eir  names,  the 
Bukarians),  they  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  maintaining 
themselves  in  Bosnia  in  spite  of  hostility,  tiB 
near  the  dose  of  the  ISth  oentnry,  when  the  sect 
passed  over  mto  Mohammedanism.  In  1085 
the  first  Oatharists  were  discovered  in  Italy,  near 
Turin,  and  their  chl^was  burned;  but  within 
a  century  from  that  time  Oatharist  churches 
and  dioceses  were  formed  throughout  upper 
Italv  and  France.  It  has  been  maintained, 
without  snffident  authority,  that  Dante  be- 
longed  to  the  sect  was  even  a  preacher  to  a 
congregation  of  Oatiiarists  at  Florence,  and  that 
the  Dwina  Oommeiia  wss  a  pasquinade  in  their 
fiivor  against  the  prevalent  church.  St  Ber-* 
nard  travelled  throush  the  country  south  of  the 
Alps,  trying  in  vam  to  convert  them,  and 
found  them  protected  by  princes  and  nobles, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  were  intrusted  to 
them  for  education.  In  1 167  they  hdd  a  synod 
near  Toulouse  to  arrange  uniformity  of  policy 
and  doctrine.  They  spread  throughout  Spain 
and  Germany,  but  though  some  of  them  were 
discovered  in  London  in  1210,  they  seem  to 
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hftve  made  little  progress  In  England.  Thej 
availed  themsdves  of  the  ^spates  between  the 
popes  and  emperors  to  spread  tiieir  doetroei, 
and  in  the  12tii  oentnry  dared  to  dectfor  then- 
fldves  a  pope  in  France,  and  iu  the  18thoeB> 
tury  another  in  Bulgaria.  In  laSuex  timestiie 
knights  templars  were  asserted  to  haie  bea 
Oatharists.  The  courage  and  cahnnesB  in^ 
which  they  nniformly  met  death  for  &eir  fath, 
exdted  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  and  la 
attributed,  by  their  enemies^  to  diaboIic«i  sop* 
port. 

0 ATHARPJNGS,  in  nauticd  parianoe,  ropei 
serving  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  tlie  bver 
masts  behind  thdr  reiq>ective  yards. 

OATHOABT.  L  Wnxuic  Shaw,  earl,  iM- 
idi  military  officer  and  diplomatist,  born  in  ITfiS, 
died  Junel7, 1648.  According  to  a  eostom  of  dN 
Scottish  gentry,  he  completed  his  education  i? 
taking  a  degree  in  law,  although  withont  into- 
tion  of  practising  that  profesdon.  On  the  brew- 
ing out  of  the  American  war  he  entered  the  Brit- 
ish army,  and  speedily  rose  to  be  side-decamp 
to  Gen.  Spencer  Wilson  and  Sir  Henry  Ointao. 
Subsequentiy  he  commanded  the  2))th  legimeiit 
of  infantry,  and  finally  was  ^pointed  qvirttf* 
master  general    Beoalled  to  England,  he  joined 
the  Walcheren  expedition  with  tibe  rank  of  brig* 
adier*general.    Having  distinguished  himself  it 
Bommel  and  elsewhere  on  the  retreal^  heeir* 
ried  back  the  remains  of  the  cavalry  to  £d^ 
land,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  not 
In  1807  he  took  his  seat  as  a  repreae&tatire 
peer  of  Scotland.   The  same  year  he  vbs  sp* 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  desp 
tined  to  act  against  Oopenhagen,  andonthe&D 
of  that  city  and  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  va 
created  a  peer  of  England.  In  1812  he  wtf  sent 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bnseia.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  being  then  with  the  ffisT, 
ix>rd  Oathcart  joined  him  at  head-^part^ 
where  he  remained  during  the  campa^  He 
was  a  witness  of  the  intenriew  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Rusda,  Austria^  and  Fnuaa;  it 
Dresden  he  stood  but  2  paces  from  Xoraa 
when  that  generd  recdvea  his  death  voood; 
entered  Paris  with  the  allied  soverttgna,tfd 
subsequentiy  aoted  as  British  plenipotoitiaryn 
the  congress  of  Vienna.    On  the  M  of  Bod^ 
parte  he  again  repaired  to  Paris,  and  aim 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  Waterloo. 
An   earl's   coronet    recompensed  these  ff^ 
vices.    Severd  succeeding  years  of  bii  ^ 
were  spent  as  minister  at  the  court  of  K«^ 
n.  StB  GxoBGB,  a  British  generd,  aon  of  Uie 
preceding,  bom  in  London,  May  18, 17H  ^ 
Nov.  5, 1864.    Ba  was  educated  at  Eton  «!> 
Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  army  in  181&  aO 
father  havmff  been  soon  afterward  appointor 
minister  to  Rusda,  young  Oathcart  •w*"?^' 
nied  him  as  afctadi^  and  was  subseqneotl;  » 
secretary  at  the  oonmas  of  Vienna.    ^^^^ 
the  army,  he  served  as  dde-de-camp  to  w  or 
ington  at  Waterloo.  The  return  of  peace  piao^ 
him  on  the  list  of  lieutenant-cdonda,  in  whieii 
rank  he  held  commands  for  some  yean  infiora 
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Scotia  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1884  lie  retired 
on  half  pay,  but  in  1887,  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
troubles  in  Canada,  he  was  placed  in  command 
cdf  tbe  troops  and  militia  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Returning  to  England  in  1844,  he  again 
letired  on  half  paj,  receiving  the  honorarj  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  the  tower  of  London, 
which  he  retained  until.  1852.  War  with  the 
OafiBres  having  onoe  more  broken  out^  CoL  Cath-* 
cart  was  selected  to  assume  the  jEovemorship 
and  command  of  the  army  at  the  Gape  of  Gkx>a 
Hope.  Bv  a  succession  of  well-ezecuted  ma* 
ncsuvres,  ne  drove  the  CaflQres  back  from  their 
coverts,  and  removed  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  colony.  Appointed  to  the  4th  division  of 
the  anny  in  the  Crimea,  he  fell  fighting  gallant- 
ly at  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 

CATHEDRAL  (Lat.  eathedra,  a  seat),   a 
church  containing  a  bishop's  throne  or  seat 
the  chief  church  of  the  diocese.     Its  usual 
form  18  a  Latin  or  Greek  cross,  and  it  is  not 
distingnished    arohiteoturally  from  the  bas- 
ilica.   In  the  old  basilicas  there  was  a  trans- 
verse hall  at  the  end,  not  intentionally  resem^ 
bling  a  cross ;  but  more  modem  architects,  per- 
oeiving  the  resemblance,  changed  the  position 
of  the  transept,  making  the  church  cruciform. 
The  dhurch  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  at  Romei 
founded    by   Constantine.   is   the    episcopal 
church  or  oathedral  of  the  pope,  and  bears 
over  its  chief  portal  the  inscription,  Omniiim 
whii   St  orbii  ^edeticvrum   mater  et   eaput^ 
"•  mother  and  head  of  aU  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  the  world."    At  its  chief  altar  none  but 
Uie  pope  can  read  mass,  for  it  covers  another 
ancient  altar  at  which  the  apostle  Peter  is  said 
to  have  officiated.    The  basilica  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  maybe  mentioned  as  surpassed  by 
no  cathedral  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  and 
equxdled  by  none  in  magnitude.    In  A.  D.  90,  St. 
Anaoletns.  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  ordamed  by 
St  Peter  himself  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site 
of  the   apostle's  burial,  after  his  crucifixion. 
In  306  Oonstantine  built  a  ba^ica  on  the  spot. 
In  1450  Nicholas  Y.  commenced  a  building  on 
plana  of  Bernardino  and  otiiers.    Paul  n.  con- 
tinued it,  and  Julius  IL  secured  the  services  of 
Bramanto,  whose  plan  was  a  Latin  cross  and 
an  immense  dome  on  arches  springing  from  4 
large  pillars.    The  latter  died  in  1514,  and  Leo 
X  iq>pointed  Giuliano  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  and  Rapha^  who  strengthened  the  pil- 
lars for  the  dome ;  but  Sangallo  dying  in  1617. 
and  Raphael  in  1520,  Leo  employed  Baldassari 
Pemzzi,  who  changed  the  plan  to  a  Greek  cross. 
Paul  III.  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who  re- 
tnmed  to  Bramante's  plan,but  Sangallo  died  Y&ry 
shortly,  and  the  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano^ 
who  alao  died.    The  work  was  then  given  to 
lUchel  Angelo,  then  in  his  72d  year.    Paul 
in.  died  in  1549,  but  Julius  m.  continued  An- 
galo  in  his  place,  ^vlng  him  fall  authority  to 
ohan^  whatever  he  wished  in  the  building 
as  it  then  stood.    lOchel  Angelo  returned  to 
the  Greek  cross,  again  strengthened  the  piers 


for  supporting  Hie  dome,  and  £>rined  the  plan 
for  it  as  it  now  exists.  The  drum  of  the  dome 
was  completed  before  he  died  in  1568.  Pope 
Pius  y.  i^pointed  Yignola  and  Pirro,  with 
orders  that  they  should  adhere  to  Angelo's 
plans.  The  dome  was  not  finished  until  1690 
by  Giaoomo  della  Porta.  Sixtus  Y.  gave  100,- 
000  gold  crowns  annually  toward  its  comple- 
tion. In  1605  Paul  Y.  employed  Carlo  Mader- 
no,  who  changed  the  ground  plan  back  to  the 
Latin  cross.  The  nave  was  finished  in  1612, 
the  fift^ade  and  portico  iu  1614.  The  church 
was  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  Ym.  on  Nov. 
18, 1626.  Under  Alexander  YII.  in  1667,  Ber- 
nini finished  the  colonnade.  The  building  of  St 
Peter's,  from  its  foundation  in  1450  until  its  ded- 
ication, occupied  175  years:  and  if  we  include 
the  work  done  under  Pius  Yl.,  8i  centnriespass- 
edaway  before  it  was  comnleted,  during  which 
time  48  popes  reigned  ana  died.  The  dimen* 
sions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :  length 
of  the  interior  602  English  ft.,  length  of 
transept  fbom  wall  to  wall  445  ft. ;  height 
of  nave*150  ft,  of  side  aisles  47  ft. ;  width  of 
nave  77 — 89  ft.,  of  side  aisles  21  ft. ;  circnm* 
ferenoe  of  pillars  which  support  the  dome  282  ft. 
The  oupola  is  193  ft  in  diameter.  The  height  of 
the  dome  firom  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern  is  400  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  cross  480  ft. 
The  dome  is  encircled  and  strengthened  by  6 
bands  of  iron.  A  stairway  leads  to  the  roo^ 
broad  and  easy  enough  to  allow  a  loaded  horse 
to  ascend.  The  annual  cost  of  keeping  the 
church  in  repair  is  80,000  scudi— At  Milan  the 
first  building  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  the  next 
one  was  injured  by  fire,  and  the  first  stone  of 
the  present  structure  was  laid  by  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  on  March  15,  1886.  The 
ground  plan  is  a  Latin  cross  terminated  by  an 
apsis.  Its  dimensions  are :  length  485  ft. ;  breadth 
of  body  252  ft,  between  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
sept 287  fti. ;  width  of  nave  firom  centre  to  cen- 
tre of  ihB  coltnnns  67  ft,  which  is  double  the 
width  of  the  side  aisles ;  height  of  the  crown  of 
the  vaulting  of  nave  158  ft. ;  height  from  the 
pavement  to  top  of  the  statue  of  Madonna  855  ft. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  4  aisles, 
by  4  ranges  of  clustered  piUars.  Fifty-two  pil- 
lars, each  formed  of  8  shafts,  support  tiie  arones 
of  the  roof.  These  pillars  are  80  fbet  high,  i,  e. 
base  4  ft.,  shaft  57  ft  6f  in.,  capital  18  ft.  6it 
in. ;  the  diameter  of  shaft  8  ft.  There  are  fine 
interior  doorways  in  Roman  style.  The  pave- 
ment is  laid  in  mosaic  in  red.  blue,  and  white 
marble.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  covers  a  space  of  107,782  sq.  ft — ^The 
duomo  at  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spedmeus  of  the  Italian-Gothic  style.  It  was 
begun  in  1294  or  1298,  with  the  plan,  according 
to  vasari,  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  according  to  Mo- 
Mni,  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  da  Galle,  and  was 
finished  about  1444.  Several  architects  were 
employed  upon  it,  among  them  €fi«tto,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  Andrea  Orgagna.  Its  completion 
was  intrusted  to  BruneUesdu,  who  designed 
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the  cupola.  The  caUiedral  is  in  length  887  ft» 
the  transept  884  ft ;  the  nave  ib  158  ft  high, 
the  side  aisles  96  ft  6  in«  The  cnpola  is 
octagonal  in  form,  188  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
in  height  from  cornice  of  the  dram  to  the  eye 
of  the  dome  188  ft.  6  in.  Michel  Angelo  need 
this  dome  as,  a  model  for  that  of  Bt  Peter's. 
The  interior  of  the  daomo  is  rather  dark,  the 
windows  being  small  and  the  glass  darkly 
stained.  The  pavement  is  tessellated  in  red, 
blae,  and  white  marble.  The  frescoes  in  the 
cnpola  are  from  designs  by  Yasari.  The  entire 
edifice  covers  84,802  sq.  ft. — Germany  has 
some  fine  cathedral  churches,  among  which  that 
at  Oologne  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic 
Btmctnres  in  Europe.  It  was  begun  in  1248, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elector  and  archbishop 
of  (Mogne,  Conrad  of  Hochstedten,  but  it  has 
remained  onfiniahed.  The  original  architect  is 
nnknown.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  511 
ft.,  breadth  281  ft,  and  height  of  the  towers  500 
ft  Externally  it  has  a  double  range  of  flying 
buttresses  and  interyening  piers,  and  ajperfect 
forest  of  pinnacles.  The  cathedral  of  'Dantzio 
was  begun  in  1848  and  finished  in  1508.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  98  ft  above  the  pavemen^  sup- 
ported by  26  slender  brick  pillars.  Around  the 
interior  are  50  chapels  founded  by  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  the  place,  as  burial  places  for  their  &mi- 
lies.  The  great  ornament  of  this  building  is  a 
painting  of  the  '^  Last  Judgment^"  attributed  to 
JohnVan  Eyck.  It  was  painted  for  the  pope,  but 
on  its  way  was  captured  by  pirates.  Being  retak- 
en by  a  Dantzic  vessel,  it  was  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  in  1807.~In  Antwerp  Ib  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  one  of  the  largestandmost  beau- 
tiful of  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  completed  in  about  84  years.  It  is 
600  feet  long,  and  250  wide.  In  1588  it  was 
much  ii^nred  by  fire.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
masterpiece  of  Bubens,  the  '*  Descent  from  the 
Cross.'^— During  the  18th  century,  architectural 
art  was  highly  cultivated  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  among  the  magnificent  works  of  that  age, 
those  of  France  are  by  no  means  in  the  last 
rank.  Chartres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Paris 
each  possess  beautiftil  cathedral  churches.  The 
one  at  Bheims  was  commenced  in  1211,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1241.  It  occupies  67,475  sq.  ft.  The 
cathedral  at  Amiens  was  begun  1220,  and  com- 
pleted in  1257,  but  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  not  again  finished  until  1272.  It  covers 
71,208  sq.  ft  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  stands  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a 
Soman  temple.  It  is  said  that  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  same  site  about 
865,  in  the  time  ofYalentinianL^and  was  enlarg- 
ed in  522  by  Childebert,  son  of  Clovia.  Bobert, 
son  of  Hugh  Cai)<dt,  undertook  to  rebuild  this 
church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame  ftom  a 
chapel  which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  But  this  church  was  never  finished 
and  fell  into  ruins.  The  first  stone  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  hud  about  1168,  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der IIL,  Maurice  de  Saliao  bdng  biuxop  of  the 


diocese.  The  high  altar  wasconBeontodin  1181 
by  Henry,  legate  <tf  the  holy  see,  and  in  1186 
Heraditus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  offi(aatedm 
the  church.  The  west  fix>nt  was  finuhed  I7 
Maurice  de  Sully,  the  bishop  in  1228.  Tba 
southern  transept  with  its  portal  was  completed 
in  1257,  and  the  northern  transept  and  pwtHlia 
1812  by  Philip  theFair.  Hie  western  doors litli 
their  iron  work  were  made  about  1570-^  bj 
Biscourette.  The  dimensions  are  as  foOoiFB: 
length  890  ffe.,  width  of  transept  144  ft,  height 
of  vaulting  102  ft.,  height  of  western  toven 
204  ft.,  width  of  front  128  ft.,  length  of  lUTe 
to  transept  186  ft  The  pillars  of  the  mve 
are  4  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  gravelled  beds 
18  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  style  of  anbi- 
tecture  is  pure  pointed.  The  nare  and  ade 
aisles  are  paved  with  marble ;  the  aislefl  umA 
the  choir  are  paved  with  stone  and  black  off* 
ble.  An  immense  vaults  extending  the  eotin 
length  of  the  nave,  was  constructed  ia  1666  k 
the  interment  of  the  ch^lains,  &c  The  orgu 
is  very  fine,  45  ft  high,  86  in  breadth,  and  bas 
8,484  pipes.  The  interior  of  Notre  Dame  Boot 
so  rich  in  decorations  as  the  exterior.  The  aidni 
of  the  nave  are  pointed ;  the  piers  are  cireoiff 
pillars,  with  larjge  and  well-formed  eapHak 
The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are  alternately  ditnkr 
anddustered.  The  cathedral  coven  64,106 sq.i 
— ^England  has  many  cathedrals  worthj  of  pff- 
ticular  mention.    That  at  SaluBbnry  is  the  dq^ 

Eerfect  and  beautiful  specimen.  It  was  foond^ 
y  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  in  the  year  1230,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and  was  finished  io 
1260.  Its  plan  is  a  double  crosa^  in  extr«iM 
length  outside  480  ft.,  length  of  transit  S33 
ft.---€t.  Paul's,  London,  was  commenoed  in 
1675,  Sir  Ohristophw  Wren  being  the  ardiltect, 
and  was  finished  ITll.  It  is  buUt  of  fine  Fort- 
land  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  Hs 
length  being  500  ft.»  the  transept  885  ft. 
long,  and  the  west  front  180  ft  wide.  Th» 
towers  at  the  west  front  campanile  areeach^ 
feet  high.  The  dome  is  thrice  the  hdgbt  d 
the  roo]^  bemg  865  ft.  from  the  ground,  aadSSS 
from  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  it  is  145  ft.  io 
diameter.  Simple  ratios  exist  between  t^ 
principal  dimensions.  The  windows  are  maiolj 
12  ft.  wide  by  24  high,  the  aisles  19  ftdes 
width  by  88  in  height;  thecentitdaYenneK^ 
by84ft.;  the  domed  vestibule  at  the  west  ends 
47  ft  square  by  94  ft  high.  The  architectow 
elevation  has  two  orders,  the  lower  being  Co- 
rinthian and  the  upper  composite.  The  inten' 
or  lacks  in  ornament,  disappointing  (Hie  ww 
has  seen  the  cathedrals  on  the  continent.  A 
still  graver  defect  is  the  darkness  ^^^^ 
dome,  the  light  being  scantily  admitted  and  o^ 
well  distributed.  It  was  begun  and  finisbw 
under  one  arohitect^  with  a  few  mean  exeeg 
tions.  The  organ  was  built  in  1694  by  B&ss^ 
Smydt  St  Paul's  is  the  5th  cathedral  of  E^ 
rope  in  extent  being  smaller  than  St  Feter^ 
and  the  duomosat  Ftorence,  Milan,  an^^^^f'^ 
—The  comer  stone  of  a  new  and  taagm&m 
cathedral  was  laid  in  New  York,  Aug.  10,  io^ 
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OATHELINEAIJ,  Jaoqubi,  genenfisflimo  of 
the  VendeaiiB  in  the  revolt  of  1798  agunat  the 
revolutionary  goyernment  of  France,  born  at 
Fin-en-Manges,  Maine  et  Loire,  Jan.  6,  1759, 
died  at  St.  Florent,  Jolj  14, 1798.  After  having 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  bnsineas  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  mason,  he  became  a  linen 
peddler,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
re7oIation,  was  poor  and  embarrassed  with  the 
cares  oi  a  large  family.  His  religions  devotion 
was  so  great,  and  so  well  known  in  his  province, 
that  he  was  called  the  saint  of  Aj^on.  Abloodv 
fight  which  took  place  at  St.  Florent^  March 
1^  1798,  between  tne  republican  troops  and  the 
royalists,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  for  the  army 
according  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  conventioiL 
roused  the  spirit  of  Oathelinean,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  yonths  he  attacked  and  expelled 
the  garrisons  of  Jallais  and  Chollet.  As  the 
number  and  courage  of  his  bands,  though  with- 
out regnlar  arms,  were  continually  increasing, 
he  fought  several  engagements,  mostly  with 
BuocesB.  After  the  takmg  of  Sanmnr  (June  18). 
the  want  of  greater  union  in  the  operations  of 
the  insurgents  being  generally  felt,  Oathelinean 
was  elevated  to  the  dignitv  of  general-ln-chie(^ 
as  the  most  popular  of  the  feaders.  He  marched 
against  Angers,  which  made  no  resistance;  but 
an  attack  on  Nantes,  though  undertaken  at  the 
head  of  a  large  collected  army,  and  though  the 
city  had  no  fortifications,  and  was  defended  only 
by  one  regiment  of  the  line,  ended,  after  a 
whole  day  of  desperate  struggle  (June  29),  in 
the  dispersion  of  his  troops.  At  a  last  and 
nearly  successful  effort  to  take  the  city,  Cathe* 
linean  was  wounded  and  carried  to  St.  Florent^ 
where  he  lived  for  a  fortnight  After  the  res- 
toration of  tbo  Bourbons,  his  surviviug  children 
were  rewarded  with  pensions,  and  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  his  birthplace,  which 
was  broken  in  1882  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis 
Philippe.-— One  of  his  sons,  who  in  1815  took 
part  in  an  anti-Napoleonio  movement  of  the 
Vend^  was  shot  in  1882  while  engaged  in 
the  conspiraoY  of  the  duchess  of  Berry. 

OATHELINOT,  Oatblinot,  or  Ildefohsk,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Paris  in  1670,  died  at 
Saint  Mihiel,  June  16, 1766.  He  was  destined 
for  the  pulpit,  but  devoted  himself  at  the  abbey 
of  Senooes,  under  the  instructions  of  Oalmet, 
whose  co-laborer  he  afterward  was,  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  wrote  a  Bible  dictioniuy.  and  also 
contributed  the  supplement  of  Oalmevs,  which 
last  has  alone  been  published  of  all  his  numer- 
ous works. 

CATHODE  (Gr.  Kara,  downward,  and  6^r, 
way).  The  poles  of  the  battery  were  called  by 
Prof.  Faraday  electrodes.  To  tiie  one  which  is 
supposed  to  receive  the  electric  current,  and 
which  is  therefore  called  negative,  he  gave  the 
name  of  cathode ;  and  to  the  other,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  over  with  electricity  and  to  be  con- 
sequently in  a  positive  state,  the  name  anode  was 
given.  In  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  bat- 
tery, the  electric  current  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  that  from  the  copper,  round  to  the 


zino plate;  and  the  term  poles  is  applied  to  the 
ends  made  by  a  break  in  this  wure.  As  the 
electricity  flows  from  that  connected  with  l^e 
copper,  this  is  the  positive  electrode,  or  the 
anode ;  while  the  opposite  pole  leading  to  the 
zinc  plate  receives  the  current,  and  is  the  nega- 
tive pole,  or  the  cathode.  But  in  the  battery 
itself  the  electricity  being  supposed  to  be  gen- 
erated at  the  sine  plate,  this  is  called  the  anode 
or  podtive  pole  or  plate,  and  the  copper  the  neg- 
ative. The  signiflcance  of  the  terms  introduced 
by  Prof.  Faraday  is  explained  by  his  supposing 
the  wires  of  the  battery  to  be  so  arrangeo,  that 
the  electric  current  passing  through  a  body  in- 
terposed between  the  poles  traverses  from  K  to 
W.  parallel  with  the  currents  supposed  to  be 
flowing  through  the  earth.  The  anode  in  this 
arrangement  is  toward  the  E.  or  rising  sun, 
and  the  cathode  toward  the  setting  son.    Bee 

ElJOTBODTNAMIOS. 

CATHOLIO  CHUROH.    See  Bomah  Oath* 

OLIO  GUUBOU. 

.  OATIUNE,  or  CATiuirA,  Luoins  Bbboiub, 
a  Roman  conspirator,  killed  in  the  engagement 
of  F8BSul09,  62  B.O.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  but  decayed  patrician  fiimily,  and 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  a  career 
of  profligacy  and  crime,  tfudng  a  bloody  part  in 
the  proscriptions  of  Sylla.  when  even  some  of 
his  own  relations  became  nis  victims.  He  was 
suspected  of  criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal, 
and  believed  guilty  of  the  secret  murder  of  his 
first  wife  and  his  son,  committed  in  order  to 
marry  another  woman.  All  this  did  not  prevent 
him,  at  that  period  of  moral  decline  and  general 
corruption,  from  obtaining  important  offices  and 
aspiring  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republioL 
being  able  by  his  mental  and  bodily  powenL  of 
whidi  even  his  enemies  speak  with  a  kind  of 
admiration,  to  undertake  every  task.  Having 
been  sent  as  prsstor  to  Africa^  he  returned  in  66 
B.  0.  to  Rome,  to  become  a  candidate  in  the 
next  consular  election,  but  was  disqualified  by 
a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  province,  directed 
against  him  by  Glodius  Pulcner,  known  by  his 
later  enmity  to  Cicero.  Tlu>  newly  elected 
consuls  were  convicted  of  bribery,  and  Ootta 
and  Torquatus,  their  accusers  and  competitors, 
took  their  places.  On  these  the  diBappointed 
Catiline  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  con- 
spiring against  their  lives  with  Autronius,  one 
of  the  dM>08ed  consuls,  with  Cik.  Piso,  snd 
others,  ^e  first  day  of  the  •  consulship  was 
fixed  for  the  assassination,  but  Catiline  frustrat* 
ed  the  attempt  by  his  impatient  haste  in  giving 
the  sigmJ.  This  failure  only  served  to  exas- 
perate Catiline,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  greater 
undertakings.  Ruined  by  debt  and  debauchery, 
he  was  now  bent  on  forming  a  new  conspiracy 
with  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  murdering  all  the  magis- 
trates of  the  republic,  and  sharing  its  sway  and 
treasures  with  his  followers.  Such  at  least  is 
the  representation  of  great  contemporary  wri- 
ters, whose  impartiality,  however,  may  be  ques- 
tioned* The  corruption  of  the  times  favored  his 
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detigns;  rained  nobles  of  all  ranks,  eager  to 
esoape  by  some  change  the  consequences  of 
ban^pt^,  profligates  and  intrigmog  persons 
of  both  sexes,  Joined  bim ;  many  veterans  of 
Syll&  who  had  squandered  their  spoils,  were 
fonnd  ready  to  renew  the  ikoiiliar  scenes  of 
proscription;  the  poor  and  restless  populace 
could  easilT  be  used.  His  chief  coOperators 
were  P.  0.  Lentulus  and  P.  Autronius,  ex-con* 
suls,  L.  Oalpumius  Bestia,  tribune  electa  Oethe* 
gas,  2  nephews  of  Sylla^  and  others.  It  was 
now  his  interest  to  be  elected  consul;  he  be- 
came a  candidate,  but  was  again  unsuooessfuL 
Cicero  was  elected  with  C.  Antonius.  Gataline^ 
who  dreaded  the  patriotic  actiyity  of  the 
former,  but  counted  on  the  criminal  connivance 
df  the  latter,  now  pushed  on  with  greater 
vigor.  The  plot  was  matured ;  troops  were 
lened,  especiaUy  under  C.  Manlius,  a  centurion 
of  Sylla,  m  the  vicinity  of  FcBsulsa,  in  Etruria; 
arms  were  provided,  the  parts  of  the  drama 
distributed,  the  lists  of  proscription  made  out^ 
and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assassination  of  the 
consuls  and  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
city.  Th»  watchfulness  of  Oicero  saved  himself 
and  the  republic.  Falvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  was  induced  to  communicate 
all  the  particulars :  0.  Antonius  was  made  harm* 
less  by  the  promise  of  Macedonia  as  a  prov* 
inoe.  Informed  by  Cicero,  the  senate  intrust- 
ed the  consuls  with  absolute  power  to  save  the 
republic  from  the  threatening  danger.  At  the 
foUowing  consular  election  Catiline  was  again 
rejected,  and  in  the  night  of  Nov.  6,  68  B.  C, 
he  declared  in  a  secret  meeting  to  his  ringleaders 
that  the  time  of  action  had  arrived.  Cicero, 
who  knew  every  thing,  summoned  the  senate^ 
and  delivered  his  first  great  oration  against 
Catiline,  giving  full  and  ample  information  of 
all  the  facts.  Catiline  was  bold  enough  to  be 
present  and  to  attempt  his  Justification,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  "  Enemy  " 
and  '^  Parricide  "  from  the  indignant  senators, 
and  he  was  left  on  his  deserted  ben<^  a  specta^ 
de  to  the  assembly.  But  he  was  still  free,  and 
left  Borne  in  the  following  night  to  join  the 
camp  of  Manlius,  leaving  the  management  of 
affairs  at  the  capital  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegns. 
Cicero  now  addressed  the  people  in  the  forum, 

Sitifying  his  conduct ;  the  senate  dedared  Cati- 
e  and  Manlius  enemies  of  the  republic,  while 
legal  evidence  against  the  conspirators  at  Home 
was  famished  by  the  commuxdcations  of  the 
ambassadors  of  the  AHobroges,  who,  being  sent 
to  Borne  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  were 
tempted  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and 
to  induce  their  nation  to  assist  in  it.  Cicero^ 
who  received  the  intimation  from  their  patron, 
persuaded  them  to  feign  an  active  participation, 
and  to  draw  from  Lentalus  a  li»t  of  th^  con- 
spirators, as  if  by  it  to  induce  their  countrymen 
to  Join  in  the  enterprise.  Lentulus  and  his 
friends  fell  into  the  snare.  They  wero  now 
brought  before  the  senate,  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Concord  (Dec.  4) ;  their  guilt  was 
proved.     Having  delivered  his  third  oration 


beibre  the  people,  (Scero  on  the  next  4t 
again  convoked  the  senate  to  deliberate  m  t& 
punishment  of  the  trutors.  The  debate  ra 
highly  animated.  Silanos,  the  oodsqI  elect, 
gave  his  opinion  for  the  immediate  death  of  &Q 
of  them ;  this  was  combated  by  the  jooog 
Julius  CiBsar,  who  was  satisfied  with  thcararnst 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  estsfcea  ^oen 

Sve  no  opinion,  but  painted  in  strong  tenos 
e  dangers  of  the  state.  Cato^  votiDg  for  desth 
and  for  immediate  efforts  against  the  rebels  la 
the  fidd,  made  an  appeal  to  the  pstriotjaaof 
the  senate,  and  prevailed.  A  decree  va 
passed,  and  Lentulus  and  his  compamoosiren 
Btrangled  in  the  night  in  theor  prison;  an  sot 
was  sent  against  Cadline  under  the  consul  An- 
tonius, but  unwilling  to  fight  against  his  friend, 
he  gave  tho  command  to  his  legate  Petrem 
They  met  near  FsssuIsb.  Catiline  defended 
himself  desperately,  but  in  vain;  when  the 
battle  was  lost  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  and  fell  fighting.— The  lenovn 
gained  by  CScero  by  the  deteodcm  of  the  ccq- 
spiracy,  is  equalled  by  the  celebrity  of  hb  on* 
tions  against  Cataline.  Ballast's  life  of  this 
conspirator  is  one  of  ^ie  most  remariaWe  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  history. 

CATINAT  DE  LA  FAUOOIOngRlE,  Xio- 
OLAs  !>«,  a  French  general,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept 
1, 1637,  died  Feb.  22. 1T12.  He  entered  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  at  the  siege  of  Lille  ii 
1667,  BO  conducted  himself  as  to  attnct  tk 
notice  of  Louis  XIV.  His  subsequent  eiplats 
obtained  for  him  in  1688  the  rank  of  lienta- 
ant-general,  and  in  1698,  after  be  had  o»j 

rired  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  he  rc«iT^ 
marshars  staff!  In  1701  he  oomnuDdad 
the  army  in  Italy  against  Prince  Eugene,  lat 
failing  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  prince,  y3- 
leroi  was  appointed  to  his  place,  imd  Cafinu 
served  under  him,  and  in  attacking  the  ut- 
trenchments  at  Chiari  he  was  repnlsed  ud 
wounded.  He  commanded  in  Qennanywr* 
abort  time,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  bis 
estate  of  St.  Gratien,  near  8t.  Denis. 

CATINEAU-LARGOTK,  Pebbhb  MABisSi- 
BASTDBjr,  a  French  functionary  and  lencog* 
pher,  bom atSaint-Brieuo,  March  Viyim^ 
May  23, 1828.  He  studied  at  Poitiers,  and  an- 
Igrated  to  St.  Domingo,  where  he  pah&hed » 
journal,  rami  de  la  paiat  tt  de  Vunm.  ?« 
was  sentenced  to  deaA  for  the  opponsviucfl 
he  advocated,  but,  by  the  timely  «ssttf« 
of  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Frwoe,^ 
ceeded  in  escaping  to  Cape  Hajti«i  [m 
oalled  Cape  Fhm^ais),  where  he  ^^^ 
17  of  his  countrymen,  was  saved  from  ^ 
massacre  which  broke  out  in  that  ci^-  ^ 
now  visited  tiie  United  States  sa^J^^ 
and  on  his  r«t«m  to  Ptais.  fa  ^97,  e*^ 
posed  several  dictionaries*  His  pnntiog  oo^ 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  gpT'^ 
ment   employed  him  in  various  W^^Z 


padties.    Once  more  he  visited  the 
States,  and  on  his  return,  in  1819,  h«  ^*1 
missioned  to  go  to  Guiana,  and  ita<^  »»  ^ 
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mate  and  resonroes  of  that  proyinoe.  His  notes 
on  that  country  appeared  in  1822. 

OATIONS,  electro-positive  bodies^  as  hydro- 
gen, the  metals,  Ao^  those  which  go  to  the 
cathode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  or  are 
fonnd  on  the  positive  side  of  the  electrolyte. 
(See  Oathodb,  Elsotbodthamios.)  Anions  is 
the  name  of  the  electro-negative  bodies,  or 
those  which  go  to  the  anode  or  positive 
pole. 

C ATLIN,  GxoBQX,  an  American  artist  known 
by  his  travels  and  residence  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  west,  was  bom  in  Wyommg  Val- 
ley, Penn.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  George 
studied  law  in  Oonnecticnt,  and  practised  for  2 
years.  Afterward  be  devoted  himself  to  paint- 
ing in  Philadelphia^  withont  any  previous  in- 
struction. Some  Indians  arriving  on  a  delegation 
in  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  theur  appearance, 
and  determining  to  visit  their  homes,  ne  started 
from  8t  Louis  in  1882,  in  a  steamer  called  the 
^*  Yellowstone,^*  being  greatly  assisted  by  Hr. 
Ghotean,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat  After 
&  passage  of  8  month^  he  reached  tiie  mouth 
of  the  I  eQowstone  nver,  where  he  was  left 
He  visited  about  48  tribes,  numbering  in  the 
aggregate  400,000  souls,  and  collected  much  in- 
formation concerning  their  habits  and  char- 
acter. He  also  visited  Florida  and  Arkansas. 
His  letters  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
illustrations  (New  York,  1841). 

CATMANDOO,  or  Koatmaiokk),  a  town 
of  Nepanl,  regarded  as  the  capital' of  that  conn- 
try,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Bishnmutty  river, 
187  m.  from  Goruckpoor,  68  from  Gorkha;  lat. 
27^  42'  K.,  long.  86<>  18'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  (of 
which  there  are  about  6,000)  present  a  mean 
appearance,  not  excepting  that  of  the  n\jah, 
and  are  built  of  brick,  though  building  stone 
abounds.  Many  of  the  temples,  most  or  which 
are  of  wood,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and 
scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  environs 
of  the  town.  There  are  several  temples  of 
singularly  picturesque  appearance.  An  ancient 
temple,  dedicated  to  Buddha,  built  of  stone, 
consisting  of  8  lof^  pyramids  with  2  square 
apartments^  is  much  celebrated  among  the 
Tartars,  and  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims. 

0  ATKIP,  or  Oahont,  the  leaves  of  a  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant,  na^ta  eataria,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  nelcuB  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States,  thou£^  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
daced  from  Europe.  The  plant  possesses  medi- 
cinal virtues,  so  that  it  is  recognized  in  the 
pharmacoposias,  and  is  employed  as  a  domestic 
remedy,  but  rarely,  however,  in  regular  prao* 
tied.  The  leaves^  which  alone  are  used,  are 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  and  pungent  to 
the  taste,  and  of  disagreeable  odor.  Cats  are 
said  to  eat  them  with  great  relish,  and  the  gen- 
eral impresnon  is  that  they  derive  benefit  from 
their  medicinal  qualities.  Catnip  is  adminis- 
tered in  infusion.  It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  ex- 
citant^ and  possibly  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
emmenagogne,  being  frequentiy  given  with 
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reference  to  such  supposed  qualities.  Tooth- 
ache is  said  to  be  sometimes  cured  by  chew- 
ing the  leaves. 

OATO,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
the  great  Pordan  house  of  Borne,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  attained  high  distinction  as  states- 
men, writers,  and  soldiers;  but  none  so  con- 
spicuously or  deservedly  as  the  two  respectively 
Imown  as  Oknsobius  and  UnoxKsis,  both  of 
which  names  were  posthumous,  not  given  by 
their  contemporaries.  I.  Maboub  Poboixts 
Cato,  surnamed  the  Censor,  and  the  Elder, 
was  a  native  of  Tuscnlum;  his  &mily  was 
plebeian  and  poor,  nor  had  acquired  any 
note  until  the  actions  of  this  man  gave  to  it 
nobUity  and  renown.  His  birth  bears  date 
from  the  year  234  6.  C,  and  at  his  fatiier's 
death  he  inherited  a  small  farm  and  cottage 
in  the  Sabine  country,  closely  adjoining  a  simi- 
lar estate  of  the  patriotic  and  rustic  Marcus 
Onrius  Dentatns,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy  from  his  early  youth,  and  probably 
frt>m  him  he  copied  some  of  tiiat  austerity  of 
oharacter  and  carelessness  of  the  graces  of  life 
for  which  he  afterward  became  famous.  In 
219  B.  0.  began  the  second  Punic  war,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  17  years'  duel  between 
Hannibal  and  Bome.  This  called  out  the 
young  plebeian,  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it 
was  admissible  to  bear  arms,  that  is  to  say  in 
his  17th  vear,  from  his  Sabine  farm  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  The  battle  of  CannsOy 
fought  on  ite  own  territory,  within  compara- 
tively a  few  miles  of  its  gates,  was  the  ^eatest 
defeat  and  disaster  which  a  sovereign  city  ever 
underwent  without  succumbing  to  the  victor. 
But  Bome  was  only  the  sterner  and  more  stead- 
liast  after  her  unparalleled  defeat,  and  was 
nerved  only  to  greater  exertion  by  her  loss. 
In  the  year  following  the  battie,  the  same  in 
which  Cato  first  buckled  on  his  armor,  the  dty 
of  Bome,  out  of  a  population  which,  at  the  last 
military  census,  had  numbered  only  in  all  270,- 
218  citizens,  had  70,000  soldiers,  beside  seamen, 
under  arms,  or  something  above  i  part  of  all  her 
male  inhabitants.  Fabins  Maximus  was  dicta- 
tor, and  under  him  Cato  first  saw  service  at 
the  siege  of  Capua.  During  the  whole  of  the 
2d  Punic  war,  ne  was  actively  employed,  and 
five  years  later  was  present,  under  the  same 
genenl,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum ;  on  which 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  formed  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Nearchus,  the  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  from  whom  he  learned  the  princi- 
ples and  tenets  of  a  svstem,  the  practices  of 
which  he  had  adopted  long  before.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  was  induced  by  the 
representations  of  a  rich  Boman,  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  who  had  property  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
to  abandon  his  farm,  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
lived  among  his  slaves,  laboring  at  their  head 
by  day,  and  at  sunset  feeding  at  the  same 
board  with  them  on  the  coarsest  fare,  practis- 
ing the  severest  austerity,  and  priding  nimself 
on  the  rude  simplicity  which  he  mistook  for 
the  essence,  instead  of  one  of  the  external 
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fonna,  of  Tiitne.  Going  to  Bonie,  he  began  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  having  already  been  ao- 
cnstomed  to  act  as  counsel  lor  himself  and  his 
neighbors  iu  the  small  borough  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  and  soon  acquired  some  distinction,  as 
much  by  the  integrity  of  his  life  and  the  purity 
of  his  morals  as  by  his  forensic  abilities  or  elo- 
quence. At  the  age  of  80  he  was  sent  as  mili- 
tary tribune  into  Sicily,  and  thence  as  quflostor 
wiui  the  army  of  Soipio  which  carried  the 
war  into  Africa.  In  the  course  of  this  war  be- 
gan his  enmity  against  the  family  of  the  Scipios, 
which  he  never  abandoned  during  his  life,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  least  creditable  ac- 
tions of  his  whole  career.  On  his  return  to 
Bome,  he  accused  his  late  commander  of  ex- 
travagance and  luxury;  and,  though  he  was 
defeatsd,  obtained  praise  for  the  public  spirit 
and  high  moral  sense  which  he  was  thought  to 
display,  when  it  seems  far  more  probable  that 
he  was  actuated  by  party  animosity,  and  a  one- 
ideaed  adherence  to  old  notions.  Being  sent, 
5  years  afterward,  in  the  capacity  of  prfldtor,  to 
Sordmia,  he  in  that  office  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  honest,  unselfish,  and  unoppressive 
conduct  toward  the  provincials.  On  tbe  island 
he  became  acquainted  witli  tbe  poet  Ennius,  a 
Calabrian  by  birth,  who  was  serving  with  uie 
contingent  of  that  district,  from  whom  he 
learned  the  Greek  tongue,  and  by  whom  he 
was  accompanied  on  his  return  to  the  capital 
of  the  republic.  In  1 95  B.  0.  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, together  with  his  friendValeriusFlaccus,  and 
made  himself  notorious  rather  than  famous  by 
his  violent  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Op- 
pian  law,  a  sumptuary  enactment  restricting 
the  expenses  of  women,  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  public  distresses  caused  by  Hanni- 
bal's occupation  of  Italy,  and  which  had  served 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was 
now  properly  rescinded.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  consular  term,  during  which  he  conduct- 
ed a  war  which  had  broken  out  in  some  re- 
volted districts  of  Spain  to  a  successful  dose, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conduct  in  the 
same,  although  not  without  being  accused  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  he  followed  Sempronius, 
the  consul  of  the  ensuing  year,  into  Thrace, 
where  the  war  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
was  yet  in  progress,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant. 
Three  years  later  than  this,  the  war  against 
Antiochus  broke  out,  and  he  was  employed  in 
forcing  the  passes  of  Thermopylie,  under  H. 
Acilins  Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  year  191 B.  0., 
in  which  action  h^  greatly  distinguiBhed  him- 
self. The  consul  attributed  this  victory,  which 
saved  the  Boman  army  and  compelled  the 
Syrians  to  evacuate  Greece,  entirely  to  Oato, 
whom  he  embraced  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
telling  him  that  neither  he  nor  the  Boman 
people  could  adequately  reward  his  services  of 
that  day,  and  afterward  sent  to  Bome  as  bearer 
of  despatches  with  the  tidings  of  victory. 
Seven  years  after  this  success,  he  was  elected 
censor,  184  B.  0.,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  op- 
position of  the  patricians,  who  dreaded;  it  is 


generally  siud,  his  severe  morala,  in  am- 
quence  of  the  spread  of  Asiatic  loxniy  and  ik 
relaxation  of  the  antique  code  of  ftastereaod 
pristine  virtue.  His  conduct,  neither  st  tlis 
time  nor  subsequently,  is  dear  firom  the  re- 
proach of  factious  bitterness,  and  of  penooil 
prejudioes  and  dislikes.  He  degraded  hm 
Scipio,  by  taking  firom  him  his  horse  at  the 
equestrian  census;  expelled  Mamlios  from  the 
senate,  for  kissing  his  wife  at  what  he  consid- 
ered an  untimely  occasion ;  and  procured  m 
order  for  the  dismissal  of  Oameades  and  Iiis 
colleagues  of  the  new  academy  from  Bome,kst 
by  the  introduction  of  Greek  learning  % 
should  corrupt  the  martial  morals  of  the  youth 
of  Bome.  More  objectionable  stiU  was  his  after 
conduct,  when  he  seems  to  have  oonatitiited 
himself  public  prosecutor  against  the  nobles  io 
general,  and  the  Scipios  in  particular.  Itwtsoa 
his  accusation  that  Scipio  AMca&na,  the  ooo- 
queror  of  Hannibal,  was  banished  from  the  cooo- 
try  which  he  had  saved,  and  that  Scipio  Asuti- 
cns  would  have  been  imprisoned  in  a  doogeoa 
but  for  the  interposition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
his  political  opponent.  Bis  whole  life  wfe  eis- 
broUed  in  accusing  otiiers  and  being  accosedbiin- 
self,  having  to  stand  lus  trial  50  times,  the  is^ 
at  the  age  of  85  years,  when  he  complained  that 
it  was  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  have  todefeod 
himself  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from 
that  in  which  one  has  himself  lived.  He  win 
all  cases  acquitted ;  but  the  number  of  the  accih 
sations  agamst  him  shows  the  pognadousaDd 
aggressive  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  stau 
of  constant  civil  warfare  in  which  he  liyed  wi* 
the  most  considerable  citizens  of  his  time,  ^ 
against  the  natural  advance  of  sodetj.  b^ 
last  public  employment  was  an  embassy  for  tb« 
reconciliation  of  the  Oarthagioians  with  Has- 
unissa,  king  of  Numidia;  on  his  retain  froa 
which  he  adopted  his  settied  idea  of  the  neo^ 
«ty  of  destroying  the  rival  republic.  From 
that  day  forth  it  became  his  habit»  whatevff 
question  was  in  debate  before  the  seiaU, 
when  voting  on  it,  in  the  affirmative  or  DCg*- 
tive,  to  add  the  words:  "I  vote,  moreow, 
tiiat  Carthage  be  destroyed."  ffia  death  toci 
place  about  149  B.  0.  The  frugality  aafl 
severe  economy  of  Cato  in  some  sort  re- 
sembled that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  it  ^ 
connected  with  a  profound  respect  for  »* 
possession  and  acquisition  of  wealtii  in  a  utili- 
tarian point  of  view,  although  the  a^ 
was  opposed  to  its  expenditure  in  anj  «  |^' 
humanizing  arts  or  appliances  of  8°^  . 
He  was  a  large  slave-breeder  and  sl*^^^ 
and  the  measure  of  his  humanity  may  be  e^ 
mated  by  his  advice  to  farmerB  in  oneca «» 
agricultural  treatises^  "to  sefl  won»^*^ 
implements,  old  slaves,  ack  slaves,  m  ^ 
odds  and  ends,  which  are  of  no  further  ^ 
on  tiie  farm."  Cato  was,  in  addition  to^ 
other  pursuits,  a  voluminous  writer,  ^^^ 
but  few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  c«r 
time.  Hisworkonagricdture(Z?tfi8»-SWi«^ 
has  come  down  to  us  apparentiy  in  a  matii«» 
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state.     It  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  dry 
rnJes  for  the  nse  of  farmers,  eitpressed  with 
rude  brevity,  and  without  systematic  arrange- 
ment   The  best  edition  of  it  is  contained  in 
Gesner's  Eei  StutiecB  Scriptares.   He  left  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  orations,  extant,  although  neg- 
lected, in  Oioero's  time;   a  work  on  military 
discipline,  some  of  which  is  incorporated  into 
(he  writings  of  Vegetius;  7  books  of  history 
and  antiquities,  entitled  OriginUy  which  have 
unhappily  perished;  beside  a  book  of  episto* 
laiy  onestions,  a  book  of  apophthegms,  and  a 
fonniua  of  morals.    Oato  appears  to  have  been  a 
stem,  hard-headed,  obstins^  nearly  one-ideaed 
man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  do  what  was  right,  accompanied  with 
an  inability  to  nnderstana  that  any  thing  could 
be  right  unless  it  coincided  exactly  with  ms  own 
prejudices.    He  had  no  refinement,  and  therefore 
hated,  and  would,  if  he  could,  haye  prevented 
all  refinement,  both  of  mind  and  body.     He 
saw  the  advance  of  corruption  growing  with  the 
growth  of  the  state;  ana  therefore,  hating  cor- 
ruption, and  seeing  no  other  mode  of  arresting 
its  progress^  would  have  arrested  all  progress. 
II.  Maboub  PoBCitrs  Oato,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, by  bis  first  wife,   distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  against  Perseus, 
kiDg  of    Macedon,    under    Paulus    uEmilius, 
whose  daughter,  Tertia,  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried.   He  died  a  few  years  afterward,  while 
serving  as  prffltor.    III.  PoRonis  Oato  Saloni- 
rs,  or  SAix>NTAyusL  the  second  son  of  the  censor 
by  his  seoond  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  Salonins.    This  man  had  been  his  secre- 
tary, and  was  still  attached  to  his  household 
when  the  marriage  took  place.    He,  like  his 
half-brother  Marcus,  died  while  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ofiBce  of  prietor,  leaving  one  son.    lY. 
Mabcub  FoBonrs  Oato,  who  was  elected  consul, 
together  with  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  in  the  year 
of  Kome  586,  11 7  B.  0..  and  died  while  in  office. 
He  was  remarkable  after  his  death  only,  and 
then  as  the  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
name  and  lineage,    sumamed  UticensiB.    Y. 
Mabcus  Poboius   Oato,    surnamed  Uticensis, 
from  the  place  of  his  death,  born  95  B.  0.,  died 
i6  B.  O.    the    great-granason  of  the  censor. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  he  lost  both  his  parents, 
rnd  was  edacated  by  Livius  I^rusus,  his  mater- 
ial uncle.     It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  his 
)receptor  Barpedon  being  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ng  him,  while  a  boy,  to  visit  at  the  house  of 
lylla,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  father,  Oato 
eeing  the  bloodshed  of  the  conscriptions  going 
n  around  him,  he  asked  his  tutor  for  a  sword 
nskt  he  might  slay  the  tyrant.    The  first  public 
ppearance  of  Oato  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  at- 
;mpt  of  the  tribunes  to  remove  a  certain  pillar 
r  the  Pordan  basilica,  which  was  in  the  way 
^  their  seats.   Oato  resisted,  with  the  eloquence 
id  enex^y  peculiar  to  his  house,  a  motion 
hich  offended  the  pride  of  his  fimiily,  since  the 
tsilica  in   question  had  been  erected  by  his 
eat-grandfkther,  the  censor.    Of  the  farther 
erits  of  the  qaestion  we  are  not  informed,  but 


it  appears  that  the  young  Oato  prevailed,  and 
that  his  ancestor's  column  was  retained,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  tribunes.  His  first  military 
command  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
Macedon ;  but  he  had  served  as  a  private  legion- 
ary in  the  campaign  against  Bpartacus,  in  which 
his  half-brother  Osepio  was  a  tribune,  and  had 
been  offered  a  prize  of  valor  by  Gallus  the  prra- 
tor,  which  he  declined.  During  his  service  in 
Macedon  he  was  summoned  to  JEnoa  in  Thrace 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his  half-brother 
Osopio,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached ;  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  military  term,  he  trav- 
elled in  Asia,  whence  he  brought  back  with 
him  Athenodorus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  having 
adopted  the  tenets  of  that  school,  and  pushed 
its  practices  to  the  extreme  of  their  austerity. 
He  was  elected  city  qussstor  after  his  return, 
and  conducted  himself  with  integrity  so  unusu- 
al in  that  office  of  responsibility  in  that  corrupt 
age,  that  on  the  close  of  his  term  of  service, 
the  people  escorted  him  home  in  a  sort  of  civic 
triumph.  At  this  time  he  had  obtained  credit 
for  such  uncompromising  and  austere  morality, 
that  it  is  related  of  him  that,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  Flora,  the  most  licentious  of 
all  the  Roman  festivals,  the  people  hesitated  to 
call  on  the  female  dancers,  as  was  usual  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  throw  off 
their  tunics  and  dance  naked,  until  Oato  should 
have  left  the  circus.  This  fact,  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  whether  true  or  not,  is  equally 
conclusive  and  characteristic  of  the  received 
opinion  of  the  man.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Oati- 
line,  Oato  strongly  supported  the  aristocratic 
and  conservative  party  of  the  state,  against  the 
conspirators.  He  earnestly  promoted  the  elec- 
tion of  Oicero  as  consul,  at  that  crisis,  and  when 
elected  sustidned  him  with  all  his  accustomed 
weight  and  power.  After  the  fiight  of  Oatiline 
himself,  and  the  arrest  of  the  other  conspira- 
tors, when  Oaius  Julius  Osssar  had  spoken  so 
eloquently  and  plausibly  against  the  capital 
punishment  of  the  traitors,  which  undoubtedly 
was  forbidden  by  the  Porcian  and  Valerian 
laws,  as  to  bring  over  M.  Junius  Silanus,  the 
constd  elect,  and  many  other  leading  senators 
to  his  opinion,  it  was  Oato  who,  by  a  speech  the 
tenor  of  which  and  its  general  argument,  if  not 
its  actual  wording,  are  preserved  in  Ballust^s 
history  of  tiie  consinracy,  confirmed  the  deter- 
mination of  the  senate,  and  procured  the  death 
of  the  men,  not  as  citizens  but  as  enemies  of 
the  state  and  parricides  of  the  republic.  It  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  crisis  Justified  the  means 
adopted  to  suppress  it,  and  that  had  less  vigor- 
ous measures  been  taken,  it  would  have  been 
too  late  to  punish  when  the  crimes  could  no 
longer  be  prevented.  He  was  the  first  who, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  plot,  hailed  Oicero 
as  "  father  of  his  country."  On  the  usurpation 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  first  triumvirate, 
that  of  Orassus,  Pompey,  and  Offisar,  being  op- 
posed to  their  proceedings,  he  was  sent  into  a 
sort  of  honorable  exile  as  governor  of  the  isle  of 
Oyprus,  and  at  the  end  of  his  service  paid 
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above  7,000  talents  of  diver  into  tlie  pnblio  treaa- 
urj,  returning  aa  poor  as  he  was  on  assuming 
office.  He  still  continued  to  oppose  the  acts  of 
the  triamvirate,  until,  on  the  oocurrenoe  of  the 
rupture  between  Pompey  and  Ososar,  he.  to- 
ffether  with  Oicero,  espoused  the  part/  of  the 
former,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  party  of  the 
old  constitutional  republic,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  the  stem  determination  which  was  the  at- 
tribute of  his  family  and  name,  until  he  believed 
that  aU  was  lost  He  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  having  been  left  in  com- 
mand of  Dyrrachium  to  guard  the  military  chest 
and  magazines;  but  on  hearing  the  result  of  that 
disastrous  day,  he  embarked  nis  troops  in  the 
squadron  under  his  orders  and  sailed  to  Oorcyra, 
where  he  offered  the  command  to  Oicero.  By 
him  it  was  declined,  when  Gato,  sailing  to  Gy- 
rene, where  be  hoped  to  meet  Pompey,  heard  of 
his  murder  on  the  seaooast  of  Egypt,  and  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  Scipio,  Pompey^s  father- 
in-law,  Labienua,  Yams,  and  the  Mauiitanian 
prince  Juba,  at  Utica,  near  the  modem  Tunis, 
of  which  town  he  undertook  the  defence;  while 
his  colleagues,  contrary  to  his  advice — ^for  he 
counselled  them  to  protract  the  war— marched 
out  and  offered  battle  to  the  GsosareanS)  at 
Thiu>su8.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  and 
as  Gato  did  expect,  ihey  were  completelv  de- 
feated, and  the  relics  of  their  army  whidi  es- 
caped from  the  field  were  so  entirdy  dispirited 
that  they  refused  to  defend  the  city.  On  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  holdixig  out^  Gato 
now  sent  off  all  his  friends  by  sea,  advising 
them  to  join  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was  still  car- 
rying on  the  war  resolutely  in  Spain :  and  then, 
accordiag  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  de- 
termined not  to  survive  the  fortunes  of  the  party 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which,  in  fact, 
by  his  impatience,  he  largely  contributed  to 
rain.  He  supped  calmly,  nothing  doubting  that 
the  Mae  pride  which  urged  him  to  suicide  was 
a  serene  and  noble  virtue ;  passed  the  evening 
in  reading  the  '^  Phiedo"  of  rlato,  a  treatise  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  then  gave  him- 
self a  wound  of  which,  though  it  was  not 
in  the  first  instance  mortal,  he  afterward 
died,  tearing  off  the  bandages  with  wMch 
his  friends  had  endeavored  to  stanch  the 
bleeding,  and  expiring  from  loss  of  blood. 
The  true  reason  of  this  unphilosophical  death, 
which,  as  such  deaths  usually  do,  turned  out  in 
the  event  to  be  a  premature  and  ruinous  dere- 
liction of  duty,  was  simply  that  Gato  was  too 
impatient  to  struggle  to  the  end,  and  yielded  to 
the  first  reverse  ox  fortune ;  and  that,  even  at 
the  worst,  he  was  too  proud  to  owe  his  life  to 
the  clemency  of  Onsar.  Had  he  jobed  Sextna 
Pompey  and  his  partisans  in  Spain,  taking  into 
consideration  the  events  which  followed,  the 
long  duration  and  ability  of  their  defence,  and 
the  mere  accident  which  turned  the  victory 
against  them  at  Munda,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  his  firmness,  his  virtue,  and  the 
weight  of  his  name  might  nbt  have  carried  the 
day,  even  against  the  fortunes  of  0»sar.    The 


bad  example  of  hia  death  lived  after  bimf  is- 
fected  his  party,  and  being,  by  the  false  pbilo- 
sophy  of  the  day,  extolled  as  a  proof  of  Ma 
fortitude,  instead  of  being  denounced  as  apiece 
of  cowardly  impatience,  was  followed,  by  (V 
sius  and  Brutus,  who  threw  away  tibe  cause 
of  the  republic  before  the  words  of  Antonj 
and  Octavius,  as  Gato  had  done  before  them  it 
the  feet  of  Geesar.  YI.  Mabous  Posans  Giio, 
the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  spared  b; 
GiBsar,  led  a  somewhat  dissolute  life,  bathed 
worthy  his  name  and  lineage  at  PhQippi,  the  lub 
of  his  race. — ^There  were  2  other  Oaks,  notoon* 
neoted  with  this  family,  VALiBii»,a  distiBgouh- 
ed  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Sj[]la ;  aod  I^* 
SIUS,  a  writer  of  the  latter  Boman  empire,  np- 
posed  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Commodns  and 
Beptimius  Severus,  who  wrote  tiie  Dlitkka^ 
MaribuSj  which  has  been  confounded  withtbe 
Carmen  de  MorQnu  of  the  elder  Cato ;  but  tbej 
are  worthy  of  no  more  than  a  passing  Dodce  to 

Erevent  confusion.  There  was  yet  another, 
■uoius,  of  the  Porcian  house,  who  was  codsqI, 
and  was  killed  fightiug  in  the  Hardc  war,  in  the 
year  89  B.  0.  But  he  has  little  to  give  him  note 
except  what  is  here  stated,  which  he  owed  prob- 
ably to  his  name  as  a  Porcius  and  a  Cato. 

CATOPTRIGS,  that  part  of  optios  which 
treats  of  reflected  light. 

OATOPTROM ANG Y,  among  the  ancient^  i 
species  of  divination  by  the  mirror.  Fansaoitf 
says  that  before  the  temple  of  Gerea  atPatns 
there  was  a  fountain,  and  an  oracle  Teir  truth- 
ful, not  for  all  events,  but  to  the  sickontf-  '^ 
sick  person  let  down  a  mirror  suspended  by  a 
thread  till  its  base  touched  the  sorface  of  tbe 
water.  Hien,  looking  in  the  mirror,  he  sav  the 
presage  of  death  or  recovery,  according  as  the 
mce  appeared  fresh  and  healtny  or  of  a  ghaaf 
aspect  Another  method  of  using  the  miiror 
was  to  place  it  behind  a  boy  or  ^^X  W 
whose  eyes  were  bandaged,  and  to  dedde  tiy 
the  visions  which  the  person  should  fan(7  him- 
self to  see. 

GATRAIL,  DiviDiNO-riarcB,  or  Piora-Votf- 
DiTOH.  This  angular  name  is  applied  to  some 
ruins  in  the  counties  of  Selkirk  and  Bozbinpi 
Scotknd.  They  consist  of  the  remains  rf  » 
fosse  and  double  rampart^  relievedatintervaBbJ 
round  forts  or  towers,  and  are  supnoeed  to  mw 
formed  in  ancient  times  a  line  of  oofenoe  r«sea 
by  the  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invideft 
They  extend  from  one  nule  west  of  G««*^ 
southward  to  Peel-Fell,  and  covff  a  space  m* 
20  to  24  feet  in  width.  . 

GATROU,  Feanqois,  a  French  wiiter,  WJJ 
inParia,  Dec  28, 1669,  died  Oct  18, 17S7.  m 


which  he  belonged.  Among  his  works  are* 
translation  of  Virgil,  widi  critical  and  histonca 
annotetions,  a  history  of  the  Mogul  «"?"*•' 
history  of  fimaticism,  and  an  extensive  Boo» 
history,  which  has  been  translated  into  mi 
foreign  languages^ 
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GATS,  Jacx>b,  ft  statesman  and  x>oet  of  Hol- 
land, born  at  Bronwerehaven,  in  Zealand,  Nov. 
10, 1577,  died  at  his  rural  retreat,  Zorgvliet, 
near  the  Hagne,  Sept  12. 1660.  He  studied  at 
Lejden,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  on  his  retam  to 
his  native  land  published  some  successful  poems. 
The  end  of  the  peace  ended  also  his  fortune  and 
retirement,  his  possesnons  being  submerged  by 
water,  or  devastated  by  armies.  In  1627  he 
was  ambassador  to  England,  and  in  1686  grand 
pensioner  of  Holland,  but  in  1648  devoted  him- 
self again  to  literature.  The  disagreements  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  during  theprotec- 
torate  of  Cromwell  caused  his  return  to  England 
88  ambassador  in  1652.  He  is  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Dutch  literature,  and  a  new  edition  of  his 
works,  in  19  vols.,  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in 
1790-1 800,aGerman  translation  of  part  of  them 
having  been  published  at  Hamburg  in  1710- 
1717.  A  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  at 
Ghent  in  1829. 

OAT*S  ETE,  a  semi-transparent  varietv  of 
quartz  penetrated  by  fibres  of  asbestus.  It  is 
commonly  of  a  greenish  mj  color,  though 
sometimes  t^ow,  red,  or  brown.  When  pol- 
ished, it  reflects  a  pearly  light  resembling  the 
pupil  in  the  eye  of  a  cat. 

GATSKELL,  the  capital  of  Greene  oo.,  N.  Y., 
is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
about  11 1  m.  from  New  York :  pop.  of  the  town- 
ship in  1855, 6,710 ;  of  the  villi^^,  2,520.  There 
are  5  chnrdies,  a  court-house,  a  Jail,  and  2 
new8pa|>er  offices.  A  ferry  crosses  the  river, 
connecting  'with  the  railroad  on  the  K  bank. 

OATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y. 
Their  £.  base  is  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  vil- 
lage of  OatakiU.  These  mountains  range  parallel 
with  the  riTor  only  for  about  12  m.,  spurs  from 
their  N.  and  S.  terminations  turning  respec- 
tively N.  W.  and  W.,  and  giving  to  the  group 
a  very  different  form  firom  that  of  the  pmllel 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians,  as  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   It  differs  from  these  also  in  assuming 
more  of  the  Alpine  character  of  peaks  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  general  summits.    It 
resembles  them  in  the  precipitous  slopes  toward 
the  E.,  and  the  gentler  declivities,  which  are 
lost  in  the  high  lands  on  the  W.  side.    Its  geo« 
logical  stmcture  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that 
of  the  main  Alleghanv  ridge  tmroughout  Penn- 
sylvania, the  same  formations  succeeding  in 
the  same  order  fh>m  the  E.  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  giving  to  it,  even  in  a  more  marked 
degree  than  is  there  witnessed,  the  terraced 
outUne  dae  to  the  alternation  of  groups   of 
strata,  that  are  easily  worn  away,  and  that 

rweHblly  redst  denuding  forces.  Along  its 
base  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation are  seen  dipping  in  toward  the  central 
axis.  These  are  succeeded  by  ^e  gray  slaty 
sandstones  of  hard  texture,  which  make  up  the 
most  precipitous  slopes^  except  those  of  the 
hi^est  summits,  which  are  capped  by  the  con- 
glomerate  of  white  quartz  pebbles.     This  is 


the  floor  of  the  coal  formation.  Upon  the 
Alleghany  mountain  it  forms  the  highest  knobs, 
which  present  their  vertical  fronts  to  the  E., 
and  slope  away  to  theW.  The  dip  in  this 
direction  being  there  steeper  than  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain,  the  coialbeds  find  a  place 
above  the  conglomerate;  but  upon  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Catskills  this  rocklies  too  horizon- 
tallv  for  higher  strata  to  appear,  and  a  descent 
to  lowOT  levels  in  a  W.  mrection  only  brings 
to  view  again  the  same  formations  met  with  on 
the  E.  side.  Thus  tot  want  of  100  feet  perhaps 
of  greater  elevation  the  Catskills  miss  the 
lowest  coal  beds.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
strata  of  the  conglomerate  its  carbonifer- 
ous character  is  seen  by  the  black  shales 
here  and  there  pinched  among  its  massive 
blocks,  and  by  seams  of  anthracite  of  a  few 
inches  in  thidmess  contorted  into  strange  forms. 
These,  before  their  real  relations  were  under- 
stood, led  to  vain  hopes  and  fhtile  explorations 
to  discover  workable  beds  of  coal  in  the  hard 
sandstones  of  these  summits.  But  it  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  Catskills  can  never 
claim  regard  for  the  value  of  their  mmeral 
productions.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  theur  scenery.  In  a 
field  of  very  limited  area,  easy  of  access  and 
soon  explored,  they  present  a  multitude  of 
picturesque  objects,  which  have  long  made 
them  a  xavorite  resort  of  artists  and  of  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  the  wild  haunts  of  the 
mountains.  The  traveller  upon  the  river  is 
struck  by  their  quiet  grandeur  and  more  impos- 
ing appearance  than  that  of  any  other  scenery 
along  the  Hudson ;  or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to 
view  them  from  the  high  lands,  a  few  miles  E. 
of  the  river,  when  the  sun  is  descending  behind 
their  summits  and  gilding  them  with  its  part- 
ing rays,  he  may  witness  most  beautiful  dis- 
plays of  colors,  and  purple  tints  reflected  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  mountain  sides,  such 
as  before,  seen  only  upon  canvas,  he  regarded 
as  the  exaf»erations  of  the  painter.  From  the 
vifiage  of  ^tskill  a  stage  road  of  12  miles  leads 
to  the  '^  Mountain  House,"  a  conspicuous  hotel, 
perched  upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  moun- 
tain at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the 
river.  Here  the  traveller  finds  a  cool  and  quiet 
retreat  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  cities,  and  a 
convenient  starting  point  for  his  explorations  of 
the  mountains.  Their  features  of  especial  in- 
terest are  the  high  summits,  which  afford 
extensive  views  of  the  fine  country  around,  of 
the  Hudson  river,  visible  with  all  the  towns 
upon  its  banks  from  the  Highlands  to  Albany, 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  in  the  distant  eastern 
horizon.  The  sunrise,  as  seen  from  these  sum- 
mits, or  even  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel 
which  look  toward  the  east,  presents  a  spectacle 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  claims  the  first  re- 
gards. The  twin  lakes  nestled  beside  each 
other  in  their  mountain  bed  are  soon  reached; 
and  t&eir  outlet  conducts  to  what  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  Catskills, 
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tho  cascades  of  the  monntftizi  fitreams,  and  the 
deep  gorges  or  "  cloves  **  through  which  these 
find  their  way  to  the  lower  lands.  The  8 
highest  summits  are  called  Boand  Top  and 
High  Peak,  the  elevation  of  which  above  the 
sea,  according  to  the  barometrical  measare- 
ments  of  Capt  Partridge,  is  about  8,800  feet» 
The  dove  of  the  Cattersldll,  or  KaaterskiU, 
which  commences  a  mile  west  from  the  little 
lakes,  lies  between  these  and  Bound  Top,  the 
latter  being  on  the  S.  and  the  lakes  on  the 
K.  side.  Uiffh  Peak  is  6  m.  distant  from 
the  head  of  the  dove,  and  is  reached  from 
thence  onljr  bj  a  foot-path.  The  dove  (mean- 
ing that  of  the  Oatterskill),  is  a  remarkable 
ravine  of  5  m.  in  length.  At  its  head  the 
rivulet  from  the  lakes  meets  another  branch 
from  the  K.,  and  their  united  waters  flow 
with  increasing  swiftness  to  a  point  where^  as 
described  by  Ck>oper  in  the  "Pioneer,''  the 
mountain  divides  like  the  deft  foot  of  a  deer, 
leaving  a  deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble 
into.  The  first  perpendicular  descent  is  here 
about  120  feet  over  a  projecting  shelf  of  sand- 
stone. Other  falls  and  precipitous  descents 
succeed  bdow,  till  in  100  rods  the  total  dif- 
ference of  devation  is  estimated  at  400  feet 
In  the  winter  season  the  upper  flail  becomes 
encased  in  a  hollow  column  of  blue  ice,  which 
reflects  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  prism.  Below  the  £bJ18  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  rvse  in  a  succession  of  walls  of  rock 
to  the  height  of  800  feet  or  more.  Other  &lls  are 
met  with  by  foUovnng  the  stream  down  toward 
the  Hudson,  till  2  m.  above  the  village  of  Gats- 
kill  the  waters  are  disdiarged  into  the  stream 
of  this  name.  The  gorge  called  the  Stony 
dove  is  6  m.  W.  from  the  head  of  that  Just 
described,  in  a  portion  of  the  group  called  iho 
Shandaken  mountdns.  It  is  only  H  m.  long. 
The  clove  of  the  Plattekill  is  5  m.  to  the  S., 
beyond  the  Bound  Top  and  Hig^  Peak.  Its 
scenery  possesses  the  same  wild  character  of 
deep  ravines  and  tumbling  torrents  as  the  Oat- 
terskilL  Numerous  side  streams  are  seen  de- 
scending the  steep  mountain  on  its  S«  side 
from  an  dtitude  of  2,000  feet,  in  cascades— 
sometimes  conceded  by  the  forest,  and  then 
flashing  to  light  through  the  evergreen  foliage, 
leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  till  th^  mingle 
their  waters  with  the  Platteskill.  Where  tiie 
stream  first  &lls  into  the  dove  it  is  sdd  to  de- 
scend in  successive  &lls  1,000  feet  in  a  few 
hundred  yards ;  and,  as  stated  by  others,  2,500 
in  2  m.  These  streams  which  flow  down  the 
£.  slopes  of  the  mountains  soon  find  their 
way  into  the  Hudson.  On  the  W.  side 
the  dnunage  is  into  the  Schohariekill,  which 
runs  northward  and  falls  into  the  Mohawk  50 
m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Hudson.  These 
streams,  particularly  among  the  flails  near  their 
source,  abound  with  the  fine  speckled  trout,, 
which  fish  are  also  taken  in  the  lakes  already 
noticed,  and  in  the  few  others  that  are  met  with 
about  the  mountains.  The  forest  growth  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  black  and  white  oak, 


with  a  variety  of  other  trees  interqpend, 
as  hickory,  chestnut,  butternut,  and  serenl 
species  of  pine.  Cedars  and  swamp  a^  in 
found  in  the  swamps.  The  hard-wood  growth 
of  maple,  beech,  and  birdi  is  met  vith  npoo 
the  better  soils  up  the  mountain  sides,  vbik 
hemlock,  spruce,  and  the  balsam  fir  oocnpy 
the  more  barren  and  rocky  places,  and  mk 
with  their  dark,  evergreen  foliage  the  corrents 
of  water,  whether  these  fiow  upou  the  snnmih 
levels  or  in  the  deep  diaama  of  the  ck)Te& 
The  valleys  beyond  the  K  ridge  contain  eztea- 
sive  forests  of  hemlodp,  with  the  beedi,  \m\ 
and  wild  cherry  tree  intermixed.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  hemlock  has  led  to  the  esUblisIi- 
ment  of  many  tanneries  about  the  moontains, 
and  the  gathering  of  its  bark,  t(^ther  vith 
getting  cu>wn  the  more  vduable  lands  of 
timber,  has  been  the  only  employment  for* 
nished  by  the  resources  of  these  moontiios 
to  the  popdation  thinly  scattered  among  tbeir 
recesses. 

CATSUP,  or  Catchup,  a  condiment  prepared 
from  mushrooms,  tomatoes^  or  the  nods  of  gree& 
walnuts.  The  substance  is  wellmaoeratedftff 
severd  davs  in  water,  saturated  with  salL  The 
liquor  drained  off  is  dmmered  as  long  as  scam 
rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  seasoned  Tidi 
ganger,  dlspice,  pepper,  cloves,  and  boiled  geo- 
tly  for  half  an  hour;  when  cold,  it  fihonld  b« 
dosely  bottled  up,  and  left  to  stand  for 
some  months  or  a  year  before  using.  Cui 
should  be  taken  to  boil  it  in  vessels  lined  vith 
tin  or  enamelled ;  for  it  is  rendered  pobonoas 
by  being  boiled  in  copper.  Kuch  of  tie  article 
told  in  England  is  found  to  be  of  this  cbsncter; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  copper  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  artide  sold  in  our  shops.  At  all 
events,  it  is  of  most  uncertdn  composition,  and  it 
is  likely  to  consist  of  very  difi^rent  materials 
firom  those  of  which  it  purports  to  be  made. 

CATTARAUGUS,  a  co.  in  the  W.  &  W.  part 
of  N.  Y. ;  area  about  1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
89,580.  It  borders  on  Pennsylvania,  and  h 
partly  bounded  on  the  K  by  Oattaraugns  creel 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  arefewmonn- 
tains  of  considerable  altitude.  The  soil  is  ridi 
and  productive,  yielding  good  crops  of  graia, 
and  affording  excellent  pasturage.  The  proda^ 
tions  in  1855  were  79,000  bushels  of  wbea^ 
809,762  of  Indian  com,  697,670  of  oats,  300,246 
of  potatoes,  1,770  pounds  of  tobacco,  1,967,183  a 
butter,  1,717,484  of  cheese,  and  62,847  tons  rf 
hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  169  wvTm 
15  tanneries,  1  brewery,  4  furnaces,  1  machuw 
shop,  1  woollen  factory,  61  churches^  242s(Aoo*- 
houses,  and  6  newspaper  offices.  The  Allege*' 
ny  river  and  the  numerous  creeks  which  ^ 
through  the  county  famish  motive-power,  m- 
iron  ore,  peat,  marl,  manganese^  and  ^o^P^^^ 
found  in  different  places ;  sdt  springs  hare  be^ 
discovered,  and  petroleum  springs  exist  in  the  Jsp 
part  of  the  county.  It  was  formed  from  s  por- 
tion of  Genesee  co.  in  1808,  and  during  the  m 
few  years  has  increased  very  rapidly.  C;attie 
and  lumber  are  the  prindpd  exports^  the  traoB- 
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rtation  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Y.  and'  Erie  railroad,  which  traverses  the 
county  and  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal,  which 
extends  from  Bochester  to  Olean*  Capital, 
EUioottville. 

CATTARO  (Slav.  JTot^r),  one  of  the  4  cir- 
cles of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  snr- 
ronnded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Herzegovina,  and 
Montenegro ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. :  pop.  80,900. 
— Oattabo,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Montenegro 
mountains,  and  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  Oattaro ;  lat  42''  25'  N.,  long.  18^  46'  E. 
The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
earthquakes  of  1568  and  1677,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  dwindled  down  to  8,000  or  4,000.   The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  port  was  made  a  naval  depot 
in  Aug.   1854w    The  best  ships  of  Dalmatia 
are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Oattaro,  but 
Ihe  harbor  of  the  town,  although  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Adriatic,  is  little  frequented  by  shipping, 
Oattaro,  however,  takes  a  fiur  share  m  the 
Dalmatian  imports  and  exports,  which  amount- 
ed in  1855,  the  former  to  $8,850,000,  and  the 
latter  to  $2,500,000.    The  principal  articles  of 
trade  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  wool,  silk,  honey,  wax, 
tallow,  smoked  meat,  dried  fish,  buttco",  eggs, 
cheese,  and  charcoal    Outside  the  £.  gate  of 
the  town  is  the  bazaar,  which  is  suppU^  with 
provisions  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  cross  the 
mountain  ridge  to  bring  them  to  market.    The 
trade  of  Gattaro  is  carried  on  by  tribes.    The 
Dobrota  tribe  trade  with  Trieste,  and  are  frugal 
and  industrious.    The  Perastro  tribe  trade  with 
Venice.     The  Erzagno  tribe  are  noted  for  their 
love  of  finery.    The  Bicano  tribe  are  excellent 
traders,   but  rather  given  to  sharp  practice. 
Beside  these,  there  are  several  other  tribes  of 
traders.     The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe- 
dral,   A   collegiate   church,  17  other  Boman 
Catholic  churches,  2  Greek  dmrches,  6  con- 
vents, a  hospital,  a  rannasium,  the  residences 
of  the  governor  and  the  bishop. — ^In  the  middle 
ages  Oattaro  was  a  prosperous  republic.    In 
1420  it  submitted  to  the  Venetians ;  in  1797  it 
was  annexed  to  Austria ;  in  1805,  by  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Frencn 
Jdflgdom  of  Italy,  but  did  not  pass  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  until  1807,  havmg  been 
occupied  by  the  Busnans  in  the  interval.  Finally, 
in  1814  it  reverted  again  to  Austria.  In  1849  Oat- 
taro organized  an  independent  government,  but 
in    Jan.    1850,    was  brought  back  under  the 
sway   of    Austria. — ^The   gulf  of  Cattaro,  or 
Bocche  de   Cattaro^  the  Bhizonic  gulf  of  anti- 
qoity,  is  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
The  capital  of  Montenegro,  Oettigne,  is  only  5 
hours  distant  from  Cattaro.    The  weekly  Aus- 
trian steamer  makes  the  voyage  from  Bagnsa  to 
Oattaro  in  about  6  hours.    The  popular  lan- 
a^nage  is  the  Herzegovina  dialect  of  the  Slavo- 
nian, but  Italian  is  uie  language  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  used  in  the  transaction  of  public 
iffiiirs.     The  majority  of  the  population  con- 
sists of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavonians, 


who  invaded  the  country  in  the  7th  century; 
of  Italians,  of  Bosnian  Greeks,  and  Servian 
Horlaks,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  German?, 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  gypsies.  Boman  Oatholicism 
is  the  established  religion ;  about  i  of  the  inhab- 
itants, however,  profess  the  Greek  faith.  Na- 
tional schools  of  a  superior  class  have  been 
established  at  Cattaro,  independenUy  of  the 
schools  attached  to  the  convents. 

OATTEGAT,  or  Eaitbgat,  a  large  strait  ly- 
ing between  Sweden  and  Jutiand,  communicat- 
ing with  the  North  sea  through  the  Skager  Bade 
on  the  N.,  and  with  the  Baltic  through  the 
Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts  on  the  S. 
Length  150  m.;  breadth  in  the  central  part 
about  90  m.  It  is  difficult  of  navigation,  being 
not  only  shallow  toward  the  shores  and  ir- 
regular in  depth,  but  obstructed  by  several 
sand  banks,  one  of  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
extensively  in  its  waters.  The  chief  islands  are 
LasOe,  Anholt,  and  SamsOe.  On  the  Xobber 
ground  in  the  Gattegat,  there  is  a  light-ship 
with  Slights. 

OATtiCBMOLE,  Gbobgb,  an  English  artbt, 
Dom  in  1800,  at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  best 
known  as  a  delineator  in  water  colors,  although 
of  late  years  he  has  worked  chiefly  in  oil. 
Cattermole  occupies  a  field  in  modem  art  al- 
most entirely  his  own.  He  places  on  canvas 
the  romance  of  history.  Into  architectural  de- 
signs of  an  elaborate  character  he  introduces 
groups  which  tell  the  story.  His  cathedral 
interiors  are  remarkable  for  effects  produced 
by  striking  contrasts  of  light  ana  shade. 
Scenes  from  the  feudal  ages  and  the  times 
of  the  English  civil  wars  are  his  favorite 
themes.  These  permit  him  a  variety  of  ornamen- 
tation and  warm  coloring.  His  most  celebrated 
pictures  are :  "Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Spire," 
*^  Baleigh  witnessing  the  Death  of  Essez,^  and 
the  "•  Skirmish  on  the  Bridge."  He  has  painted 
innumerable  interiors  of  church  and  castle, 
t(^ther  with  designs  illustrative  of  ScotVs 
novela  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  times  of  the 
Englisn  cavaliers,  &c.  Hr.  Cattermole,  who 
resides  in  London,  now  seldom  places  his  works 
on  exhibition.  His  pictures  bear  high  prices  in 
England. 

OATTI,  or  Ohatti,  an  ancient  German  peo- 
ple, not  very  well  known  to  the  Bomans,  who 
never  subdued  them,  although  they  made  seve- 
ral incursions  into  their  territory  and  slaughter- 
ed women  and  children.  It  is  scarcely  posnble 
to  arrive  at  any  thing  satisfactory  concerning 
even  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  so  irre- 
concilable are  the  contradictions.  Cesar  only 
knew  that  they  lived  beyond  the  Ubii,  whose 
seat  was  about  Cologne ;  and  that  they  were 
divided,  inland,  from  the  Oherusci  by  a  wood 
which  ne  calls  Bacenis.  In  one  place,  we  are 
told  that  they  dwelt  N.  E.  of  Mount  Taunus, 
still  known  by  the  same  name,  which  occupies 
the  abrupt  angle  of  the  Bhine  between  Boppart 
and  Mentz,  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Eder 
and  Weser;  that  their  capital  was  Mattium, 
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now  Marburg  on  the  Lahn^and  that  another  of 
their  towns  was  Oastellam  Oattomm,  now  Hesse 
Oassel,  on  the  Fnlda.  In  another  we  find  them 
on  the  river  Lippe  m  the  bishoprio  of  Pader- 
born,  a  fall  degree  to  the  N.  of  Marburg.  I^uit- 
]y,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated  by  Tadtas,  in  his 
**  Germany ''(80,  81.  and  82).  that  then:  conn- 
iarj  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  extend- 
ing from  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  B^  to  what 
were  called  the  Ikeumatei  Affr%  a  tract  of 
land  which  paid  tithe  to  the  Romans,  and  lay 
along  the  latter  river,  to  the  northward.  To 
make  the  various  statements  agree,  their  terri- 
tory must  have  extended  over  more  than  6^  of 
latitude,  including  Hesse  Oassel  on  the  N.,  and 
Baden  on  the  B.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
penfectly  describes  their  character,  habits,  and 
manner  of  life,  they  were  far  less  barbarous,  so 
fax  at  least  as  regards  their  military  taoticsL 
than  the  other  German  tribes.  *'  They  divided 
the  day,"  he  says,  **  into  watches ;  fortified  their 
positions  by  night;  held  fortune  of  war  among 
the  chances,  valor  among  the  certainties,  of 
life ;  and,  what  is  most  unusual,  they  trusted 
more  in  the  skill  of  their  general  than  in  the 
valor  of  their  army,  a  thing  which  belongs  in 
general,"  he  adds,  ^  to  the  Roman  discipline 
only.  All  their  force  lies  in  their  infantry, 
whom,  beside  their  arms,  they  load  with  tools 
aod  provisions ;  so  that,  while  other  tribes  go 
out  prepared  for  battle,  the  Oatti  march  in  a 
condition  for  a  campaign."  They  did  not  all()w 
their  young  men  to  cut  their  hair  or  trim  their 
beards^  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy ;  and  aU 
youths  of  unusual  strength  and  size  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  an  iron  rinff,  after  a  certain  age, 
as  a  mark  of  dishonor  and  reproach  until  they 
should  have  gained  the  right  to  remove  it  by 
slaying  a  man  in  battle.  They  had  no  individ- 
ual property  of  land  or  houses,  no  care  for  to- 
morrow. Every  one  was  fed,  wherever  he 
chanced  to  be  at  the  moment*  equally  careless 
of  their  own,  and  lavish  of  that  of  olhers. 
whether  it  were  property  or  life,  they  persisted 
thus  until  extreme  old  age  deprived  them  of 
such  robust  and  hardy  vigor. 

CATTLE,  a  dass  of  domestic  animals.  In 
its  primary  sense,  horses  and  asses  are  included 
in  the  term,  as  well  as  oxen,  cows,  e^eep,  goats, 
and  perhaps  swine.  In  England,  beasts  ^  the 
ox  species  are  more  precisely  described  as 
black  cattle,  or  neat  cattle.  In  the  United 
States,  the  term  cattle  is  usually  applied 
to  homed  animals  alone.  like  that  of 
many  other  species  of  animals  now  domesti- 
cated, as  the  sheep,  the  dog,  and  our  com- 
mon barn-yard  noultiy,  the  origin  of  the  ox 
cannot  be  tracea  distinctiy  to  any  tvpe  now 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  common  domestic  cattie 
are  smooth  un  wrinkled  horns,  growing  sideways 
at  their  origin,  and  directed  upward,  or  in  some 
breeds  downward  and  forward,  with  a  semi- 
lunar curve.  The  forehead  of  the  common 
ox  is  flat,  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  has  the 
round  horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a 


projecting  horizontal  line,  separating  ihefiraat 
from  the  occiput ;  but  ue  horns  tiiemselTes 
diffin*  so  widely  in  the  different  breeds,  which 
have  been  the  result  of  thousands  of  yean  of 
domestication,  that  no  specific  character  can  ha 
founded  upon  them.  In  color,  like  aU  highlj  col- 
tivated  domestic  animals^  they  nm  through  aO 
hues  and  shades,  from  the  phun  blacks,  vhita. 
brovms,  reds,  duns,  grays,  and  blues,  to  eTer; 
variety  of  piebald,  mottled,  spotted,  fleded  or 
brindled ;  the  colors  being  in  some  degree  dis- 
tinctive of  the  various  select  breeds.  This  the 
Devonshires  run  to  self-colored  red  and  li^ 
tan  or  dmi,  the  Durhams  to  dark  redpie^d, 
with  tiie  white  portions  sometimes  flecked  or 
Banded,  though  this  is  rather  an  Ayrshireinizk; 
the  Aldem^s  to  light  red,  or  yeDow,  and 
white;  the  Ayrshires  to  roan  and  piebald;  and 
the  small  Scottish  kylOe&  or  monntain  one, 
to  self-colored  bUicks,  reds,  and  brindtes.  h 
Calabria  there  is  still  a  large  breed  of  soor- 
white  cattie,  formerly  in  great  reijnest  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes^  which  has  descended  unchanged 
from  daeaic  ages ;  and  every  traveler  in  Italj 
knows  the  large,  gentie,  gray  and  monsfr^olored 
oxen  of  the  Campagna,  with  their  soft,  langoid 
eyes.  In  Hunsaiv  there  is  a  remartcable  breed 
of  gray  or  dark  blue  cattie ;  a  bull  of  whieh 
breed  was  imported  some  years  since  intotha 
United  States  by  the  late  Roswell  Colt,  of  U- 
erson,K.J.  They  have  wide-spreading  honsaDd 
coarse 'fiesh,  but  fatten  easily.  In  the  £a^  then 
exist  many  singalar  and  distinct  species,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is,  perhapa,  the  cele- 
brated sacred  or  Brahminic  bull ;  a  heavy,  iih 
dolent,  phlegmatic  animal,  with  short  reflects 
horns,  large  pendulous  ears,  and  an  enor- 
mous hump  and  dewlap  of  sotid  fttty  mitter, 
which  never,  even  under  the  heat  of  an  Indian 
suD.  is  known  to  *'  melt,  thaw,  and  resolTe 
itself  into  a  dew.''  Its  coat  is  smooth,  and 
sleeker  than  even  that  of  the  common  cat:!^ 
while  its  form  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
bison.  Beside  this,  they  have  the  hnge,in<^ 
rose,  almost  hairless-hided  bnfialo,  both  ^m 
and  half  domesticated,  with  its  great,  erc^ 
crescent-shaped  horns,  df  18  inches  girth  at  the 
root,  and  4  or  d  feet  measure  round  me  exterior 
curve ;  the  beautiful,  Httie,  hump-hacked,  gentie 
zebu ;  that  strange  animal,  the  vak,  or  grmv 
ing  ox  of  Thibet,  with  a  tail  like  thst  of  J 
horse ;  and  probably  many  othw  varieties,  j» 
imperfectly  kmown  and  undescribed.— It  t«* 
formerly  supposed  that  domestic  cattle  vera 
descended  from  the  wild  European  bison,  vf 
iiru$;  but  Cuvier  has  shown  that  Uiis  id«tB 
wholly  erroneous,  by  pointing  out  permaD®* 
characteristic  distinctions  in  me  osseous  stroe^ 
ture,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the  tm 
and  insertion  of  the  horns.  It  appetf*  tfitf 
there  has  been  generally  overlooked  bjr  n»- 
nralists  a  race  of  perfectiy  wild  cattle  pe- 
culiar to  tiie  British  isles,  which,  fonneflj 
known  as  tiie  wild  buU  of  tiie  great  Oaledonitf 
forest,  seems  to  have  ranged  all  the  voooj 
northern  re^ona  of  the  isUmd.   Theyvew 
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of  medinm  suse,  oompaoOy  bidlti  iiiYiuriflblj  of 
a  diDgjT,  oream-colored  white,  with  jet  black 
horns  and  hooft,  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
ears  either  black  or  doll  red.    Thej  are  rep- 
resented as  having  fbrmerlj  had  manes;  but 
that  characteristio  is  lost,  although  their  indomi* 
table  smrit  and  desperate  ferocity  remain  nn« 
changed.    Within  a  few  years  three  herds  of 
these  cattle  were  in  existence ;  one  in  the  chase 
of  Ohillingham  oastle,  the  prooerty  of  the  earl 
of  Tankenrille,  in  Northumberland :  one  in  that 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamilton  oastley 
in  Scotland ;  and  one  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dnm* 
friesshira.    Lord  Tankerrille's  herd  were  red* 
eared;  those  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  the 
black  ears  which  are  considered  characteristio 
of  the  pure  Scottish  race.    Although  kept  in 
oonfinement  within  vast  enclosed  chases,  these 
cattle  were  perfectly  wild,  tameless,  and  sayage. 
They  wonld  hold  no  connection  with  other 
cattle,  more  than  the  red  deer  will  with  the 
Mow;  they  would  not  brook  the  approach  of 
man,  and  evinced  thdr  ori^nal  wild  nature  by 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  cows  conoealed 
their  calvea  in  deep  brakes  of  fern  or  under- 
wood, and  resisted  any  approach  to  their  lair. 
It  is  said  even,  that,  if  discovered,  they  wonld 
themselves  destroy  their  ofBspring,  as  tiie  bulls 
were  known  to  do  their  disabled  or  superannu- 
ated companions.    The  stiTLctural  oharacteris- 
tics  of  these  cattle  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  of  the  domestic  ox;  their  invariable  self- 
color  is  a  certain  evidence  of  the  purity  and 
antiquity  of  their  breed,  as  it  is  a  strong  proof 
that  they  are  not  the  descendants  of  tame 
animals  relapsed  into  a  savage  state;  'since 
such — as  is  the  case  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can herds — ^long  retain  their  variegated  hues, 
the  tokens  of  domestication   and   servitude. 
— Of  the  cattle  of  continental  Europe,  the  Po- 
lish or  IJkrmne  oxen  are  large,  strong,  and 
fatten  readily,  the  flesh  being  succulent  and 
well   flavored.     The   cows  are  shy,  not  fit 
for  the  dairy;  color  light  gray,  seldom  black 
or  white;     oxen   docile   at  work*.     On   the 
plains  of   Jutland,  Holstein,  and  Schleswig. 
there  is  a  fine    breed  with  small,  crooked 
horns,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Friesland 
and  Holderness  breed;  colors  various,  mouse 
or  fawn  interspersed  with  white  being  most 
common.     Bed  cows  of  this  breed  are  seldom 
seen.    The  cows  are  good  milkers  in  moderate 
pastures.     The  oxen  fittten  well  when  grazed  or 
stall-fed  at  the  proper  age,  being  fine  in  horn  and 
bone,  wide  in  loin,  but  not  as  hardy  and  strong 
for  labor  as  the  Hungarian  breed.    Nearer  the 
Alps  the  cattle  are  stronger  and  more  active. 
The  largeat  are  among  the  Swiss.  T)ie  Freyburg 
race  have  very  rich  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Greyers  (Gruydres).    The  cows  most  prized  are 
lat^  and  wide  in  the  fiank,  strong  in  the  horn, 
Bhort  and  strong  in  bone ;  they  show  a  prom- 
inence about  the  root  of  the  tail  which  would 
be  considered  a  blemish  by  short-horn  breeders. 
Iheir  milk  is  rich  in  pasture,  or  when  stall-fed 
cm  G]oYer  or  locem;  the  oxen  are  good  work- 


ers, but  heavy  and  slow,  and  fiitten  welL  la 
the  Jura  there  is  a  small,  active  mountain  breed, 
that  keep  well  on  little  food ;  they  are  of  a  light 
red  color ;  oxen  active  and  strong  for  their  size, 
drawing  bj  the  horns.  They  are  not  profitable 
for  stall-feeding,  but  good  fbr  mountain  cot- 
tagers,  as  they  dimb  like  goats,  feeding  on  the 
patches  of  pasture.  The  Norman  broed  give 
character  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  north  of  France, 
except  near  the  eastern  frontier;  they  are  light 
red,  somethnes  spotted  with  white ;  horns  shorty 
set  well  out,  and  turned  up  with  a  black  tip ;  legs 
fine  and  slender ;  hips  high ;  thighs  thin ;  good 
milkers^  with  rich  nulk.  They  are  usually  f^  on 
thin  pastures,  along  roads  and  the  balks  which 
divide  fields.  In  Normandy  the  pastures  are 
better,  and  the  cattle  larger.  The  Aldemeys  or 
JenejSf  in  France,  are  supposed  to  be  a  smaller 
variety  of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns  and 
more  deer-like  forms.  This  breed  is  very  do* 
die,  having  been  for  generations  accustomed 
to  be  tethered  in  fields,  along  the  roads,  or  in 
yards.  They  are  found  in  gentlemen's  narks 
and  pleasure-grounds  in  England.  A  large 
numtor  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  not  considered  so  profitable  as 
some  other  breeds.  The  Italian  breed  is 
most  remarkable  for  immense  length  of  horn. 
No  pains  is  expended  on  this  breed  except  in 
noruiem  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  is 
made.  The  Italian  cattle  resemble  the  Swiss. — 
In  England  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  perfection.  The ''  Comment 
taries  "  of  Oassar  state  that  the  British  in  his 
time  had  great  numbers  of  cattle,  though  of 
no  great  bulk  or  beauty.  The  island  being 
divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  cattle 
were  the  safest  kind  of  property,  as  they  could 
be  driven  away  from  danger.  When  more 
peaoefbl  times  returned,  cattle  were  neglected 
for  other  productions,  their  size  and  num^ 
ber  dimhiished,  and  not  until  within  the  last 
150  years  was  any  considerable  eflbrt  made  to 
improve  them.  The  breeds  in  England  are  as 
various  as  the  districts  they  inhabit,  or  the  foup 
des  of  the  breeders.  A  curious  daasificatiQn 
by  the  horns  has  obtained,  having  been  found 
useful  The  long-horns,  originally  from  Lan* 
cashire,  were  much  improved  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
of  Leicestershire,  and  are  now  found  in  the 
midland  counties.  The  short-horns  first  ap- 
peared in  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties, but  are  now  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
isUnd.  The  middle-horns,  a  valuable  and 
beautifdl  breed,  came  from  the  north  of  Devon, 
the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordshire,  and  Glou- 
cestershire. The  crumpled  horn  is  found  in 
Aldemey  on  the  south  coast,  and  in  almost  ev- 
ery park  in  small  numbers.  The  hornless  or 
polled  cattle  were  first  derived  from  Galloway, 
and  now  prevail  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Which 
is  the  onginiU  breed  of  all  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  among  Engli^  breeders.  It  is  held 
by  some  that  the  long-horns  are  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion; that  the  short-horns  were  produced  bv 
the  efforts  of  breeders ;  while  the  polled,  thou^ 
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found  in  certain  places  from  time  immemorial, 
are  supposed  to  be  accidental;  and  that  to  the 
middle-horns  mnst  therefore  be  ascribed  the 
honor  of  being  the  original  breed.  As  the  na- 
tives of  Britain  retired  before  invaders,  thev 
^ve  their  cattle  to  the  fiastnesses  of  north 
Devon  and  Oomwall,  the  mountain  regions  of 
Wales,  the  wealds  of  Soasex;  and  there  the 
cattle  have  been  the  same  from  time  immemo- 
riid,  while  on  the  eastern  coast  the  cattle  be- 
came a  mongrel  breed,  conforming  themselves 
to  pasture  and  climate.  Observation  H^ves 
that  Uie  cattle  in  Devonshire,  Bossez,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  essentially  the  same— mid- 
dle-homed, not  great  milkers,  active  workers, 
easy  to  fatten ;  all  showing  traces  of  likeness  to 
one  breed)  however  changed  by  soil,  dimate^ 
and  time. — ^The  earliest  importation  of  cattle 
to  America  was  made  by  Oolumbns  in  1498 ; 
he  brooght  a  boll  and  several  cows.  Others 
were  brought  by  succeeding  Spanish  settlers, 
from  which  the  wild  cattle  of  Texas  and  South 
America  must  have  originated.    The  Fortu- 

fnese  took  cattle  to  Newfoundland  about  1558, 
ut  no  trace  of  item  now  exists.  Korman  cat- 
tle were  brought  to  Canada  about  1600.  In 
1611,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  brought  from  Devon- 
shire and  Hertfordshire  100  head  to  Jamestown* 
In  1624,  Francis  Wmslow  brought  8  heifers 
and  a  bull  to  Massachusetts.  At  this  period  no 
fixed  breeds,  as  such,  were  known  in  £ngland. 
In  the  United  States  there  is  now  a  class  of 
native  cattle,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  various 
breeds  imported  by  the  early  settlers,  who,  for 
the  want  of  barns,  and  from  habits  established 
in  a  milder  climate,  allowed  their  cattle  to  suf- 
fer severely;  many  perished,  the  survivors  de- 
generating in  size  and  quality.  As  agriculture 
advanced  and  settlers  became  more  prosperous, 
the  cattle  were  improved ;  and  there  are  to  be 
found  in  different  aistricts  native  cattle  varying 
with  the  richness  of  soU,  salubrity  of  dimate^ 
and  care  of  breeders.  The  English  breeds, 
gaining  celebrity,  attracted  the  attention  of  en- 
terprismg  breeders  here,  who  commenced  im- 
porting theDurhams,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Here- 
fords,  and  Aldemeys,  with  a  few  Galloways 
and  some  long-horns,  and  occasionally  a  few 
Scotch  cattle.  These  cattle,  imported  at  great 
cost,  and  not  inured  to  our  climate  and  rough 
treatment  prospered  only  in  the  best  situations, 
and  for  a  long  period  attracted  little  attention 
from  ordinary  farmers.  At  present  there  are 
many  places  where  the  pure  breeds  are  propa- 
gated, each  having  its  advocates;  while  farm- 
ers who  make  money  from  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  stoutly  maintain  the  value  of  native  cat- 
tle and  their  crosses  with  the  best  breeds.  There 
are,  however,  few  neighborhoods  where  traces  of 
imported  blood  may  not  be  found;  indeed,  the 
high  prices  for  cattle  and  their  products  which 
have  prevailed  since  1850  have  done  much  to 
stimulate  breeders  to  improvement.  The  short- 
horn or  Durham  is  becoming  the  favorite  breed 
in  the  West,  where  beef  is  the  leading  object  of 
the  cultivator.    The  model  of  this  breed  forma 


a  solid  rectangle,  or  panHelopiped,  irhsi  tbe 
head  and  legs  are  removed,  leaving  no  un- 
filled space  and  much  solid  meat  with  Httleofiid. 
The  fiunous  herd  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tbone,  (tf 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  T.,  contains  70  of  the  finest 
animals  gathered  from  English  herds,  and  from 
the  choice  importations  of  CoL  Lewis  6.  M(m 
and  Mr.  Becar,  who  have  long  been  known  as 
breeders  of  this  admirable  stock.  These  aninub 
costfrom  $300  to  $5,000  per  hesd,  beside  the 
cost  of  importation.  Mr.  Thome^s  pnrcbase  of 
Mr.Morris^s  herd  amounted  to  $40,000,  and  thd 
offspring  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  improTio; 
fjumers.  Of  this  breed  ^'Allen's  Ameriean 
Short-Horn  Herd  Book"  says:  ^Tb6yare,i9i 
race,  good  milkers,  rranarkable  in  the  richoeasof 
its  <]uality,  and  the  quantity  is  freouentlj  sii> 
prismg.  For  bee^  they  are  unrivalled.  Their 
capacity  to  accumulate  fieeh  is  enormous,  tod 
they  feed  with  a  kindliness  and  thrift  neTerwit' 
nessed  in  our  native  breeds.  In  milk,  instaoctf 
have  been  firequent  in  which  they  have  given  U 
to  86  quarts  a  day,  on  grass  pasture  oilj,  for 
weeks  together ;  yielding  10  to  15  Iba.  of  bntter 
per  week.  Oows  have  slaughtered  1,200  to  1,500 
lbs.  neat  weight,  with  extraordinary  rooof ;  and 
buUocks  upward  of  2,600  lbs."  Ihe  abort- 
horn  crosses  with  native  stock  are  macb^pm^ 
forming  good  milkers,  easy  keepers,  and  profit- 
able animals  for  bee^  and  Id  the  handsof  ordinaiy 
farmers  prove  better  than  the  pure  breed  of 
short-horns.  About  1835  some  Ajrsbirea  were 
imported,  and  this  breed  has  ever  since  borne 
in  the  United  States  a  high  character  for  milk, 
yokeu  and  shambles.  The  Hereford  breed  do^ 
not  seem  to  find  general  fiivor.  A  large  herd 
of  Alderneys,  of  tiie  most  symmetrical  prop(ff' 
tions  for  that  breed,  was  imported  a  fev  y^ 
since  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Colt,  of  Pateraon,  N.  h  ^ 
seem  admirably  adapted  to  light  thin  pastors 
Though  their  milk  is  very  rich,  the  quantitjis 
smalL  They  are  poor  for  beef,  and  not  ianm 
as  workers ;  some  breeders  in  the  eaatemsUta, 
however,  believe  them  to  be  very  profitable  for 
butter  and  cheese.  The  long-homa  have  been 
sparingly  imported,  and  do  not  find  fsTor.  Be 
Sussex  are  better  liked,  though  few  ha^^  ^^ 
introduced,  while  their  supposed  congeners,  tie 
Devons,  are  held  by  manv  intelligent  men  to  w 
superior  to  the  Durhams  for  all  the  sontberp  m 
most  of  the  older  states.  Being  an  ongtos 
breed,  and  without  cross  or  admucture  of  bW 
they  have  sustained  a  superior  «^^"^^^ 
improvement  among  the  best  breeders  w^ 
ever  they  have  been  bred  with  care.  Th*^ 
is  soft  and  mellow,  indicating  anaptitnde  ton^ 
ten,  the  bones  small,  and  in  color,  grace,  m 
elegance  of  carriage,  they  possess  a  aoperkn^ 
over  all  other  British  oattte.  The  deecendfflB 
of  imported  stock  bring  a  high  price,  ^^^ 
oughbred  cow  can  rarely  be  pnrchased.  IWJ 
"Herd  Book  "  gives  a  ML  account  of  tbisbiwj 
of  cattle.  The  litUe  Kerry  cow  of  Ireland,  ten^ 
ed  the  "  poor  man's  cow,"  has  been  reoomma^ 
ed  for  poorer  lands  in  mountainous  1^?°^  w 
as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  intwdnoeflw 
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there.— Oatlle  have  many  eotnplaSnts,  jret  genera 
bUj  they  are  exempt  from  great  mortality.  Ocoa* 
sionally  the  **milk  sickneie"  appears  in  some 
dteicts  W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  when  the  anir 
mal  sickens  and  dies,  giving  the  peculiar  disease 
to  all  who  partake  of  her  milk  or  flesh.  It  is 
supposed  to  originate  flrom  the  rhtt$  Umeodenr 
dron  or  poison  iv^.  The  remedy  is  feeding  large 
qoantities  of  Indian  corn.  The  horn  distemper 
aod  hoof  ail  sometimes  prevul  extensively,  and 
About  dties,  where  the  cattle  are  closely  confined 
and  bacQy  nd,  they  become  nlcer^ed  and  other- 
wise diseased.  Ko  class  of  animals  are  so 
free  from  maladies  as  neat  catde  when  well 
treated.— Good  paatorage,  good  hay.  grain, 
roots,  and  water,  and  airy  stables^  with  soffi- 
cient  exerdae^  are  necessary  to  maintidn  good 
health  in  cattle  or  to  improre  their  condi- 
tion. Yarietv  of  food  is  essential,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  roots  m  winter  is  particularly  necessary, 
as  they  re|4aoe  the  snccalent  grass  of  summer. 
The  praotioe  of  ^'  soiling''  in  summer  is  strongly 
advocated  in  England,  and  has  found  fiavor  wi& 
those  who  have  fairlr  tried  it  in  the  United 
States.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  cool,  clean  stables, 
and  green  rye,  oats,  com  sown  broadcast,  lucern, 
dover,  soi^^hnm,  icc^  are  cut  and  carried  to 
them.  These  green  substances  should  be  allowed 
to  wiltand  beat  slightly  before  beingused;  the 
animals  being  turned  out  for  8  or  4  hours  in  a 
shaded  field  without  grass.  A  lump  of  rock 
salt  should  be  put  in  each  manger.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  on  large  farms  stables  for  summer 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a40  acre  field 
to  render  it  conrenient  to  get  food  to  then^  and 
leave  the  manures  near  where  they  are  required. 
Oattle  afford  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  a  farm,  and  generally  a  cattle  district^ 
grows  richer  eveir  year,  while  a  grain  district 
without  the  introduction  of  foreign  manures  at 
great  cost^  grows  poorer.— The  weekly  average 
oonsumptton  of  cattle  in  the  city  of  Kew  York 
for  1855  was:  beeves  8,566,  calves  922,  cows 
288 ;  total  for  the  yean  beeves  185,574^  calves 
47,969,  oowa  13,110.  The  annual  consumption 
of  London  was  estimated,  at  the  period  of  the 
last  EngUah  census  of  1851 :  bullocks  240,000 
head,  oalvea  28,000  hd.,  sheep  1,700,000  hd., 
pigs  85,000  hd.  The  consumption  of  Paris  in 
1856  was  about  187,000,000  lbs.  of  all  kinds  of 
meat,  showing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  lbs. 
on  the  preceding  year. 

OAiTY  WAR,  or  £:atttwab,  aprovince  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  of 
Gozerat,  boonded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Bnnn  and  the  gulf  of  Ontoh;  on  the  8.  and  S. 
W.  by  the  Arabian  sea;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
British  district  Abmedabad  and  the  gulf  of  0am- 
bay ;  between  lat  20'>  42'  and  28^  10'  N.,  long. 
69**  5'  and  72''  14'  E.;  area  10,850  sq.  m.;  pop. 
1,468,900.  Tlie  principal  townsareAmreli,  Cho- 
teyla,  Koondla,  Buggusra,  and  OheetaL  The 
principal  product  is  cotton.  The  grains  chiefly 
cultivated  are  wheat,  maize,  and  millet  The 
sugar  cane  is  grown  extensively,  butis  only  made 
to  produce  molasses  <nr  gaar.    The  Oattywar 


horse,  once  celebrated,  has  of  late  yean  deterio- 
rated. A  breed  of  kine,  called  desam,  and  buflk- 
loes  are  much  valued,  but  not  the  camel,  of  which 
there  are  only  few,  and  those  very  small.  The  soil 
is  sandy  and  not  fertile,  but  numerous  streams 
and  wells  afford  ample  means  of  irrigation, 
all  the  rivers  taking  their  rise  in  the  most  cen- 
tral part  of  the  province.  Toward  the  S.  some 
of  the  hills  are  over  1,000  feet  high.  Deep  ra- 
vines and  caverns  are  very  numerous,  ana  af- 
ford safe  retreats  against  attack.  A  locality  of 
wooded  hills  called  the  Gir  is  haunted  by  wild 
animals  of  the  most  ferocious  kind,  and  noted 
for  its  deadly  dimate.  The  ravages  of  migra- 
tory rats  produced  such  a  terrible  famine  in 
1814,  that  this  year  has  dnce  been  called  the 
rat  year.  The  province  is  divided  into  10  dis- 
tricts, which  are  again  subdivided  into  the  sep- 
arate possessions  (xf  216  Hindoo  chiefs,  some  of 
whom  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  others  to 
the  Guicowar.  The  Oattywar  tribute  figured  in 
the  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  the 
extent  of  £56,105  m  1856.  The  totsl  revenue 
of  the  Hindoo  chie&  is  estimated  at  about 
£450,000.  The  military  force  of  the  chiefs  con- 
sists of  12,000  men,  4,000  horse  and  8,000  foot. 
CATULLUS,  Gaits  YAUBrniTB,  a  Roman  poet, 
bom  in  Verona,  87  B.  0. ;  the  time  of  his  death 
is  variously  estimated  between  57  and  40  B.  0. 
He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  noble  familv ; 
his  father  was  connected  with  Julius  Caesar  by 
the  bond  of  hospitality,  being  a  hotpeiy  a  tie 
Tery  sacred  among  the  Biomans.  The  son  came 
to  Rome  bj  the  influence  of  Hanlius,  and  be- 
came acquamted  with  Kepos,  Cicero,  and  other 
ffreat  men  of  the  age ;  possessing  a  moderate 
fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  life,  but 
dwelt  in  retirement  at  Rome  and  at  his  villa 
near  Tibur.  He  is  the  earliest  Latin  lyric  poet 
of  any  importance.  The  first  attempts  of  the 
Romans  in  lyric  poetry  may  be  traced  to  table, 
triumphal,  and  the  Salian  songs;  the  Roman 
lyric  may  be  considered  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  although  possessing  peculiar  merits  of 
its  own.  When  tne  Roman  diaracter  became 
dianged  by  Christianity,  lyric  poets  became  very 
numerous;  this  change  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  tne  history  of  our  religion,  as  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  Catholic  church 
may  be  traced,  both  in  their  text  and  music,  to 
this  time.  We  have  116  poems  of  Catullus,* 
mosdy  short  ones,  and  without  arran^^entby 
subjects ;  a  few  belong  strictiy  to  lyno  poetry, 
some  are  elegiac,  but  most  are  epigrammatic. 
From  his  imitation  of  the  Greek^  Catullus  has 
been  called  doctuif  but,  next  to  Lucretius^  he 
possesses  the  most  originality ;  there  is  in  his 
style  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  which  the  Ro- 
mans greatiy  adnured.  The  text  of  Catulhis 
seems  to  have  been  early  corrupted;  all  HSS. 
are  derived  from  one  source,  and  that  an  imper- 
fect one.  There  are  several  poems  of  unknown 
authorship,  which  are  ascribed  to  Catullus;  the 
elder  Flinymeniiom  Ik  InoagUammUiB,  OiriM 
tsi<\  Pefvigilivm  F4mmi  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  but  tiie  latter  is  now  generally  believed  tQ 
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bare  been  irritten  bj  Floras  in  the  Sd  oentnry. 
In  his  eplgrammatio  poems  the  Roman  q>irit 
mvails,  and  in  the  el^^ao  the  Greek.  Most  of 
his  epigrams  are  pleasant  light  impromptus,  foil 
of  ironj  and  satire,  of  yarions  forms  and  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects;  thej  contain  manj 
obeonre  passages  and  some  allndons  offensireto 
modern  ears ;  they  are  composed  in  18  different 
metres.  The  elegies  are  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
especially  of  Oallimachas  and  Sappho;  they  ex- 
hibit, howeyer,  great  yigor  of  language,  ana  less 
fHyolity  than  his  epigrams ;  some  of  the  best 
are  the  53d,  65th,  and  66th.  A  good  editi<Ni  of 
his  works  is  that  of  SiUig,  G<)ttingen,  1888. 

OAtJB  (Germ.  Kdb)^  a  Gennan  town,  in  the 
dnchy  of  Hassan,  parish  of  St  Goarsbansen,  on 
the  Khine,  which  was  here  crossed  by  BlUcher 
with  his  army,  Jan.  1,  1814.  The  rains  of  the 
OBntle  of  Gatenfels  rise  on  a  steep  rock  aboye 
the  town,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river  between 
Canb  and  Bacharaoh  is  the  Leyenfels,  a  rock  up- 
on which  is  the  fiunous  castle  called  the  Old 
Pfalz  or  the  P&Izgrafenstein,  supposed  to  haye 
been  built  as  a  toll  house,  and  spoken  of  in  the 
legends  of  the  Rhine  as  the  place  where  in  for- 
mer times  the  princesses  of  the  palatinate  used 
to  be  deUvered  of  their  children.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged  in  navigation  and  in  trade 
in  wine,  and  more  actively  in  slate,  of  which 
there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  lateral  val- 
h^s.    Pop.  about  1,600. 

CAIJOA,  a  state  of  New  Granada,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  W.  by  the  Padfic,  S. 
by  Ecuador,  and  £.  by  the  provinces  Magdalena 
and  Oundinamarca,  divided  into  the  4  districts 
of  Popayan,  Ohooo,  Buenaventura,  and  Pa»- 
to.  Area  68,800  sq.m.  P<M>.in  1858, 49,000  Oao- 
casian  whites,  25,000  civilized  Indians,  88,000 
negroes,  14,600  quadroons,  88,049  mestizos, 
114,800 mulattoea, 8,800  zambas;  total,  276,849. 
The  principal  town  is  Popayan,  near  the  2  fls- 
mous  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara.  The 
principal  mountains  are  the  Paramo  de  Gnana- 
cas,the  Qnindiu,  Pasto,8indagna,  all  branches  of 
the  Gordilleras  de  los  Andes.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  state  are  gold  and  platina.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  cattle  and  sneep  abound. 
Oocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  kinds 
of  grain  and  rice,  are  also  produced.  The  sea 
of  Papas  in  this  state  is  the  source  of  the  Mag^ 
dalena  river.  Among  the  rivers  is  the  Pusam- 
Uo,  which  springs  from  the  volcano  Purace,  the 
hot  add  waters  of  whidi  are  poisonous  and 
produces  a  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes ;  the 
Atrato,  which  is  united  with  the  San  Juan 
by  the  canal  of  Raspadura  in  this  state ;  and, 
beside  other  smaller  rivers,  the  Oanca,  which 
rises  in  that  part  of  the  Andes  called  Paramo 
de  GuanacaS)  flows  through  the  provinces  of 
Popayan,  Antioquia,  and  Oarthagena,  and  after 
a  course  of  600  miles  between  the  central  and 
W.  OordiUera  of  the  Andes,  falls  into  the  Mag- 
dalena, between  the  small  towns  of  Pinto  and 
Tacaloa.    Oali,  Toro,  and  Antioquia  aro  the 

Srindpal  towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  Kechi  is 
i  largest  tributary.    The  valley  of  the  Oanca 


is  one  of  the  richest,  most  fertale,  aadmost  pop- 
ulous districts  of  South  Amerios. 

OAUGASIAN  RACE,  one  of  the  6  Tvietie 
into  which  mankind  was  oivided  by  BlamenbacL 
It  is  also  one  of  the  8  varieties  in  the  dasslfio- 
tion  of  Ouvier,  one  of  the  15  species  m  that  of 
Bory  de  St.  Yineen^  and  appears  in  other  cb- 
sifications.  Accordbig  to  iSiomenbadi  it  is  the 
central  and  oririnal  race  from  which  the  othm 
have  been  produced.  Its  ehanoterirtics  ant 
white  complexion,  reddish  <^eekB^  ant-broffB 
hair,  round  hMd,  oval  fitoe  with  regdarfeatQitt, 
even  brow,  thin  and  regulariy  curved  ncee,  small 
mouth,  perpendicular  front  teeth,  and  M  roosd 
chin.  It  embraces  the  most  nowerMaad  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  worid,  anditsgenenl 
external  appearance  is  such  that  Kdnen  reco^ 
nized  but  2  races  of  men,  the  OaaeaaiaD  or 
beautifbl,  and  the  Mongolian  or  sglj.  To  H 
belong  all  the  ancient  and  modem  EnropetEi, 
excepting  the  Finnish  tribes^  thelndiaDs,  Pe^ 
sians,  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  aod  other 
tribesofW.  Aria, and  the  £;gyptianB,Ab78Biiu8Di^ 
Guanchee,  and  other  inhabitants  cSfN.  Airict 

OAUOASUS,  a  gaaml  name  gireD  to  ^ 
region  and  the  chiun  of  mountaiDstheranTbidk 
stretch  between  the  Black  and  CSaspian  ws, 
dividing  the  Russian  provioceB  of  Ciscaocflfla 
from  Imnscaucasia.  and  forming  part  of  tbe 
boundary  between  £urope  and  Asia.  An  out- 
line of  the  country  would  represeDt  a  system  d 
round-topped  moontains  (exhiUtiDg.  fev  of 
those  peaks  which  distingi^  the  AJpine  tsA 
other  chains),  their  sides  seamed  with  deep  bot 
fertile  valleys,  descending  to  the  steppes  or 
plains  which  stretch  N.  into  the  oonotir  of 
the  Ck>88ackB,  and  &  to  Asia  Hisor.  J^ 
whole  region  known  as  Caucasian  is  tmpnsd 
within  lines  extending  from  the  month  of  ^ 
Koor  on  the  Oaspian,  in  lat  89^  crossing  the  40th 
and  41st  parallels  in  a  N.  £.  direction  to  tte 
mouth  of  the  Rion,  or  Phasis,  on  the  Black  se^ 
UL  42<>  N.,  and  from  the  month  of  the  Ter^ 
on  the  Oaq>ian,  lat.  44^  to  the  embonchnre  of 
the  Eooban,  on  the  Black  sea,  in  lat  46^^ 
extreme  points  beiiw,  on  the  N.  W^  in  m- 
S7\  and  on  the  8.  E.,  in  long.  60^.  Ito  J» 
is  rou^y  estimated  at  08,000  sq.  m.  Bi 
territc^  K  of  the  Oaucasian  Aain  y» 
formerly  known  as  the  Russian  proTiaoe « 

fovemment  of  Caucasus,  also  as  Ciscancaaij 
nt  it  now  forms  the  Rnsrian  goTernmeBt « 
Astrakhan.  The  vast  tract  of  oointry  S.  of  ttj 
mountains  forms  the  present  g<>^*°"*°{^ 
Transcaucasia.  The  Caucasus  propj  «?^ 
of  the  mountain  provinces  which  Bnsa*  d» 
so  long  sought  to  conquer.  It  conuneMCS » 
a  line  of  diflb  fronting  on  the  Oa^un  «J 
at  the  peninsuk  of  Aptheron.  ▼hence  w 
main  chain  stretches  in  a  N.  W.  directiontotte 
shores  of  the  Black  sea,  a  distance  of  <  00  m, 
and  terminates  in  the  promontory  whew  w 
sea  of  Azof  unites  with  the  Black  eea  «t  "J 
Russian  fortress  of  Anapa.  IVomtiieni«fC\«J 
other  ranges  branch  N.  and  8.,  giringtbewu 
country  a  width  of  from  «  to  150  m.  A» 
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prindpal  of  th«se  sabndiafy  ohains  are  Elvend 
and  Elbroos,  both  on  the  K.  The  priodpal 
BummitB  are  Mount  Elbrooz,  the  highest  point 
of  the  range,  varioaslj  estimated  at  16,600  and 
18,000  feet ;  Mqainvari  or  Kasbek,  14^00  feet ; 
Chat-£lbroo2L  on  the  confines  of  Daghestan, 
14,000  feet ;  ryonar-Vah^L  estimated  at  8,000 ; 
and  Gondah,  7,000  feet^  The  passage  of  these 
moantains  is  effected  through  defllss,  some  of 
which  have  a  historic  celebrity.  Such  are  the 
Caucasian,  now  called  the  Dariel  pass^  the  Al- 
banian or  Sarmatio  pass  in  Daghe^an,  the 
Oaq>ian  pass  near  Teheran,  and  the  Iberian,  now 
called  the  Sohaonrap4  pasa»  Onlr  one  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages,  namelj.  the  pass 
from  Moadok  to  Tiflis,  by  the  yalley  of  the 
Terek.  The  moontains  of  the  Oancasus  are 
either  flat  or  round-topped.  The  geological 
stniotare  of  the  greater  portion  is  of  secondary 
formation,  interspersed  with  vdcanio  rocks. 
The  summits  and  central  ridoe  are  granitic;  on 
each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountaina 
joining  it,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcare- 
ous hiSs  whose  bases  are  coTcred  by  sandy 
downa.  The  momitaina  are  more  abrupt  on 
their  north  face ;  southward  they  descend  by  a 
suoceasion  of  terraces.  Snow  rests  on  summits 
over  11,000  feet  in  altitude  throughout  the  year. 
The  c^aciers  are  but  of  limited  extent,  and  no 
active  volcanoes  are  known.  Earthquakes  are 
not  infieqnent.  The  region  is  scantily  supplied 
with  running  streams.  There  are  no  lakes,  if 
weexc^ta  small  sheet  of  water  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Mount  EhokL  Twelve  water^eds  or 
channels  are  counted.  6  on  the  N.  dope,  and  6 
on  the  S.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  north- 
ward are  the  Terek,  flowing  K  to  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Eooban,  W.  to  the  Black  sea.  On  the 
S.  the  £oor  in  like  manner  flows  £.,  and  the 
BionW. — ^The  countnr  of  the  Caucasus  pos- 
sesses eveiy  varied  of  dimate,  from  the  arid 
heats  of  the  valley  to  the  cold  of  perpetual 
snow.  Vegetation  in  the  habitable  districts  is 
luxuriant.  Forests  of  the  finest  timber  clothe 
the  hiUs  almost  to  the  snow  line.  Grain  will 
grow  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  In  the  cen- 
tral belt  the  ordinary  species  of  fruits  produce 
welL  Dates^  pomegraxuktes,  and  figs  ripen  in 
the  valley&  Kioe,  flax,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are 
sure  crops.  The  culture  of  sugar-cane,  silk, 
and  ootton  has  been  introduced  into  some  lo- 
calities of  the  Russian  districts.  Among  the 
productions  peculiar  to  the  Caucasus  are  a  spe- 
cies of  cochineal  insect;  a  hard- wood  tree,  cell- 
ed, locally,  outehdia,  with  wood  of  a  rose  color, 
suitable  for  cabinetwork;  also  the  Caucasian 
goat,  celebrated  for  the  value  of  its  hair;  and  a 
wild  animal  of  the  feline  species,  called  by  the 
natives  ehaiu.  The  horses  of  the  Caucasus  bear 
a  high  character  for  endurance  and  docility. 
Wild  cattle  are  found  in  the  forests.  Wolves, 
bears,  laokala,  lynxes,  with  the  minor  fur-bearing 
animals^  are  numerous.  The  wool  of  the  ordi- 
nary breeds  of  sheep  is  long  and  flue.  Almost 
every  epedes  of  biros  known  to  the  latitude  are 
found  here.     The  following  table  presents  an 


approximate  eistimate  of  the  average  value  of 
the  principal  products  annually  exported  from 
the  Caucasus: 

JHiert ^0,000,000 

Barlef tfiOOMO 

Bnct  wheat 800,000 

Mala* 900,000 

Cattle 10,000^000 

Baffiron 75,000 

Madder e^000 

yiM ,....8,800,000 

Brandy ;. 800,000 

Bilk 80,000 

Cotton 100,000 

ToUd $82,970,000 

Few  minerak  have  been  discovered;  gold  ap« 
pears  to  be  totally  wanting;  iron,  copper,  salt- 
petre, and  lead  are  found,  the  latter  m  consid- 
erable quantity. — ^The  Caucasians  are  gen- 
erally a  hold  and  restless  people,  hunters  and 
guerrillas  from  choice,  shepherds  and  agri- 
culturists only  from  necessity.  Although  hos- 
pitable, they  are  jealous  and  revengefuL  lake 
all  monntiuneers,  they  are  endowed  with  an  in- 
domitable love  of  their  country.  They  live  in 
villages  bmlt  of  stone,  around  a  citadel  which 
they  garrison  in  time  of  danger.  Until  recent- 
ly tiieir  voutb  of  both  sexes  were  raised  for 
sale  in  the  slave  markets  of  Constantinople; 
hut  tliat  traffic  has  been  suppressed.  Their  po- 
litical organization  was  formerly  a  loose  sort  of 
republicanism,  under  the  nominal  presidency  of 
a  hereditary  prince.  Becent  events  have  ma- 
terially modified  that  form.  literature  they 
have  none.  Their  religion  is  an  o&hoot  of 
Mohammedanism,  corrupted  from  many  sources. 
Of  late,  Shamyl,  the  Circassian  chi^tain,  has 
instituted  a  new  creed,  of  which  the  principal 
tenet  is  obedience  to  the  divine  communications 
received  through  himself.  Probably  the  total 
population  of  the  Caucasian  region  is  not  short 
of  2,500,000. — Ancient  history  makes  frequent 
mention  of  this  region.  Here  Prometheus 
was  chained.  Deucalion,  Pyrrha,  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, Besostris  and  the  i^jptians,  the  6cyth^ 
ians,  Mithridates,  Pompey,  and  Tn^an,  are  as- 
sociated with  its  history.  The  Arabs,  Mongols. 
Tartars,  and  Turkomana  successively  ravaged 
the  countries  to  its  base.  Bussia  and  Persia 
then  Btruft|led  for  its  possession,  until,  in 
1813,  the  Russians  became  nominally  possess- 
ed of  it  by  successive  treaties.  For  the 
past  20  years  a  constant  war  has  been  car- 
ried on  Detween  the  Caucasian  mountaineers 
and  the  Bussans.  Since  1800,  when  Georgia 
was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  czar,  the 
Bussians  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  mountain  tribes,  which  form  a  bar^ 
rier  to  their  advance  eastward.  A  desultory 
warfare  of  several  years  ended  by  the  moun- 
taineers being  reduced  to  a  condition  nearly 
approaching  to  subjection.  But  in  1828  a  new 
movement  sprung  up  in  the  mountains.  Mo- 
hammed, the  Mofiah,  commenced  against  the 
Bussians  a  campaign  in  Daghestan.  A  chieftain 
named  Kssi-MoUah  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  movement,  having  for  his  aid 
Shao^l,  then  a  young  man,  but  who  has  since 
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become  Umaus  as  the  OiroiMiiiins*  obief.  This 
ohie£  Eflsi,  kept  ap  a  brilliant  resistance  to 
the  Knasian  power  till  1831,  when  he  was  shut 
up  in  Himry.  The  Rossians  stormed  the  place, 
and  gained  possession  of  it  onlj  when  the  last 
of  its  defenders  had  perished ;  the  chief  him- 
self was  shun.  Hamsad  Bey  next  took  the 
field,  and  devoted  his  first  care  to  coercing 
into  neutrality  the  disafTected  tribes,  but  his 
career  was  cut  short  by  assassination.  The 
Mollii^  Mohammed  being  now  dead,  Shamyl 
was  elected  his  successor.  From  that  day  to 
this  the  war  has  been  carried  on  with  varying 
snccess,  but  has  never  flagged.  The  campaign 
of  1887  terminated  by  the  capitulation  of 
Shamyl,  who  was  besieged  in  Tilitla.  During 
1888  the  Caucasians  were  employed  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  future  resistance,  several 
of  the  disaffected  tribes  Joining  them.  The 
.paases  of  the  mountains  were  forced,  and  the 
strong  position  of  Akulco  was  put  in  readiness 
to  stand  a  siege.  In  the  succeeding  year  the 
Russians,  under  Gen.  Grabbe,  entered  the  ter- 
ritory, defeated  theOaucasians,  and  drove  them 
back  upon  Akulgo,  which  was  finally  taken 
after  a  blockade  of  72  days,  and  8  days'  hand-to- 
hand  fighting.  The  Caucasians  once  more  nom- 
inally succumbed  to  the  Russian  power.  In 
the  next  year,  If  arch,  1840,  thev  again  revolted. 
Having  found  Europeian  tactics  meffective  }n  the 
previous  campaign,  they  fell  back  on  their  old 
system  of  guerriUa  warfare.  Lesghistan  and  the 
Tchetchentsi  were  formed  into  a  military  organi- 
zation, which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  force 
on  any  point.  G^n.  Grabbe  again  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  mountains^  but  was  compelled 
to  retreat  with  much  suffering  to  his  army.  The 
next  attempt  to  conquer  this  brave  people  was 
made  in  1845  by  Prince  Woronzon,  who  bore 
the  appointment  of  governor-general  of  the  Rus- 
sian Caucasian  provinces.  Woronzoff  penetrated 
to  Dargo,  which  he  found  in  fiames.  The  cam- 
paign Deing  over,  Woronzoff  returned  home. 
By  his  recommendation  a  new  plan  of  action 
was  introduced  against  the  mountaineers.  Hith- 
erto the  tactics  had  been  to  bring  them  to 
pitched  battle,  with  the  hope  of  breaking  their 
strength  at  a  single  blow.  Now  the  plw  was 
to  send  detached  oolmnns  against  isolated  spots, 
and  wherever  a  footing  was  obtained,  to  erect 
a  fort  on  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Cau- 
casians have  been  able  to  carry  on  offensive 
operations.  In  1840  they  swept  the  line  of 
Russian  forts,  and  returned  to  their  mountains 
laden  with  plunder.  In  1848  and  1850  they 
made  similar  expeditions,  and  in  1858  they 
took  from  the  Russians  several  guns,  and  drove 
them  back  from  8  leagues  of  territory.  During 
the  Crimean  war  the  Circassians  refifained  from 
taking  a  conspicuous  part.  They  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  consolidate  their  own  resources 
for  the  renewed  struggle  with  Russia,  which 
they  foresaw  awaited  them  when  the  Crimean 
war  should  be  over.  The  destruction  by  the 
allies  of  the  Russian  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Bkck  sea  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 


the  Caucasians,  and  of  which  fhej  m&de  good 
use.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  BDflQim 
again  turned  their  arms  against  them,  aadtbe 
struggle  continues  to  the  present  hour.  Tho 
whole  territory  allied  to  Shamyl  is  diTided 
into  four  provinces,  each  of  which  is  adnnnis- 
tered  by  a  liexitenant-general.  Each  proviDct 
is  subdivided  into  6  dktricts,  called  NaibdoiB!| 
over  each  of  which  presides  a  Nub,  irho  isn* 
quired  to  mamtain  800  horsemen.  Prinoe 
Bariatinsky  left  Rusma  in  Oct  I860,  toissoDe 
the  functions  of  governor  in  the  Gancasio. 

CAUCASUS,  iHDiAif.    See  HiNDoo-EooflB. 

CAUCHT,  AuousTor  Loms,  a  French  nodi- 
ematician,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  21,  1789,  died 
2£av  28, 1857.  His  father,  the  poet  of  Boiud, 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  hooae  d 
peers  (bom  1755,  died  1847),  gave  liim  scan* 
zul  education,  and  he  eariy  showed  ngns  of  i 
talent  both  for  poetry  and  mathematicflL  Ad- 
mitted in  1805  to  the  ieole  pclytechm^  h 
distinguished  himself  by  the  solution  of  diicdt 
problems,  and  maintained  the  first  rank  in  tha 
school,  and  afterward  in  the  koU  det  ponbit 
ehatmiei,  fVom  the  vear  1818  down  to  184<,Iie 
poured  forth  almost  incessantiy  the  riches  of  i 
mind  singularly  adapted  to  algebraic  and  mathe- 
matical research.  Scarce  a  branch  of  nuthemst- 
ic8,pure  or  applied, does notowesometbipgtohii 
labors.  His  fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  his  read- 
ual  and  his  imaginary  calculus.  He  wis  ad- 
mitted to  the  academy  in  1816,  and  aboot  t^e 
same  time  appointed  profeasor  of  mechanics  in 
the  polytechnic  school.  He  published  in  1821 
"  Lectures  on  Analysis; "  in  1826,  •*LectoreiflB 
Differential  Calculus;"  and  hi  182^*28,  ''Uo- 
tures  on  the  Applications  of  the  InflniteomalCal- 
cuius  to  Geometry."  Thejoumalsof  theacaden? 
and  several  European  mathematical  jonrDals 
oontahi  numerous  and  valuable  memoirs  fm 
his  pen.  He  is  highly  honored  in  his  satin 
country  both  for  his  genius  and  the  exoeDenoeot 
his  private  diaraoter;  but  his  consdentioosa^ 
tachment  to  Bourbon  legitimacy  prevented 
lum  fh>m  taking  the  necessary  oath  ^^^ 
ance,  by  which  alone  he  oould  retam  the  pobbe 
offices  which  he  held  in  1880,  or  accept  t^ 
offered  him  on  subsequent  ocessiona.  m  In^ 
however,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ch«^ 
mathematical  astronomy  which  was  then  nso- 
tuted  at  the  Paris  university;  but  idaanito 
take  the  requisite  oath  of  allegisnoe,  he  ma- 
quished  this  post  in  June,  1852.  Hia  pobtio^ 
religious  writings  testify  botii  to  hia  feith  in  le- 
gitunacy  in  politics,  and  in  Roman  Oathdiaso 
in  religion.  One  of  hia  roost  charactffiw 
works  of  the  kind  is  his  poem  (3l<w^  ''  ^ 
Emagney  which  was  published  in  1884. 

CAUCUS,  a  word  of  American  origin,  «o- 
ployed  in  the  United  States  to  desifflste  a  pff* 
of  the  political  machinery  of  m  owmCT. 
which,  though  unknown  to  its  vri***^^ 
stitutions  and  resting  merely  on  usage,  »|™ 
a  marked  feature  of  the  American  poimc« 
system.  The  oldest  written  use  of  thia/oro» 
probably  in  tiie  foUowing  pssiag^  »  J«" 
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rs  diary,  dated  Boston,  Feb.  1768: 
"  This  day  learned  that  the  caaoos  dab  meets 
at  certain  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawea, 
the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment  He  has 
a  large  house,  and  he  has  a  movable  partition  in 
his  garret  which  he  takes  down,  and  the  whole 
dab  meets  in  one  room.  There  they  smoke 
tobacco  till  yon  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the 
garret  to  the  other.  There  they  drink  flip,  I 
Boppose,  and  there  they  choose  a  moderator 
who  pats  questions  to  the  vote  regularly,  and 
selectmen,  overseers,  collectors,  wardens,  fire- 
wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly  chosen 
before  they  are  chosen  bv  the  town.  They  send 
committees  to  wait  on  the  mtfohants'  dub,  and 
to  propose  and  Join  in  the  choice  of  men  and 
measures.  Capt  Cunningham  says  they  have 
often  selected  iiim  to  go  to  those  caucuses,"  &o, 
Gordon,  in  the  foUowing  passage  of  his  '^  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,"  under  date 
of  1775 — at  which  time  he  was  minister  of  Box- 
bury  near  Boston,  and  very  intimate  with  the 
political  leaders  of  tiie  day— traces  bade  tiiis 
practice  to  a  much  earlier  date :  ''  More  than  50 
years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Adams's  father  and  20 
others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the 
town  where  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on, 
used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plans 
for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of 
trust  and  power.  When  they  had  settled  it,  they 
reported  and  used  each  their  particular  influence 
with  his  own  circle.  He  and  his  friends  would 
furnish  themselves  with  ballots,  induding  the 
names  of  the  parties  fixed  upon,  which  they  dis- 
tributed on  the  days  of  election.  By  acting  in 
concert,  together  with  a  careful  and  extensive 
distribution  of  ballots,  they  generally  carried 
the  elections  to  their  own  mind.  In  like  man- 
ner it  was  that  Mr.  S.  Adams  first  became  a 
representative  for  Boston."  It  has  been  plaus- 
ibly conjectured  that  caucus  is  a  corruption  of 
oelkers.  Very  likelv  the  caucus  club  which 
met  in  Tom  Dawes^s  garret  was  originally  a 
mechanics*  club,  called,  from  the  ieadkig  trade 
in  it,  the  calkers'  club,  whi(^  name,  with  a 
variation,  it  still  retained  after  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.  The  change  of 
government  consequent  on  the  revolution  led, 
in  the  northern  states  especially,  to  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  elective  offices,  while 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  self- 
nominations  and  of  a  personal  canvass  for  votes 
made  some  nominating  and  canvassing  madiin- 
ery  necessary.  Meetings  hdd  for  ^  purpose 
received  the  name  of  caucuses.  These  caucuses 
were  no  longer  private  clubs. — Soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  became  divided  mto  two 
strongly  marked  parties,  the  federalists  and  the 
republicans.  Even  the  local  ele<stions  of  the 
smallest  places  speedily  came  to  turn  for  the 
most  part  on  this  great  national  party  division. 
Each  party  held  in  each  election  district  its  own 
cancus  to  nominate  candidates.  Public  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  was  given,  and  every 
voter  of  the  par^  was  at  liberty  to  attend;  but 


of  course  the  attendance  was  cliiefly  composed 
of  zealous  politicians.  A  moderator  and  clerk 
being  chosen,  a  nomination  list  was  opened. 
Each  person  present  Dominated  whom  he  pleased. 
Several  copies  of  the  list  were  made  and  dis- 
tributed tnrough  the  meeting,  each  person 
placing  a  mark  against  the  candidate  whom  he 
proposed,  and  the  candidate  having  the  highest 
number  of  marks  was  declared  tiie  nominee. 
This  method,  however,  was  evidentiy  inapplica- 
ble where  the  constituency  was  large  or  the  dis- 
trict extenmve,  as  was  the  case  when  state  sena- 
tors or  representatives  in  congress  were  to  be 
chosen.  Hence  the  substitution  of  a  represents** 
tive  caucus,  delegates  bdng  appointed  at  meet- 
ings like  that  above  described,  held  in  case  of 
cities  and  large  towns  in  the  wards,  and  in  coun- 
try districts  in  the  townships.  These  dective 
caucuses  commonly  took  to  themselves  the  name 
of  nominating  conventions,  and  their  introduc- 
tion marks  a  third  era  in  the  development  of 
the  caucus  i^stem.  A  considerable  period, 
however,  elapsed  before  this  convention  system 
was  applied  to  state  or  presidential  nominations. 
The  members  of  the  state  legislatures  in  the  one 
case  and  of  congress  in  the  other — ^those  of  each 
party  holding  their  own  separate  caucus — took 
upon  themselves  to  make  these  nominations. 
At  first  these  legislative  and  congressional  cau- 
cuses were  held  privately,  the  result  being  grad- 
ually difihsed  among  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Earty  by  private  correspondence.  Afterward, 
owever,  they  came  to  be  formally  and  avow; 
edly  held.  Committees  were  appointed  to  look 
after  the  elections,  and  beside  a  state  commit^ 
tee  the  legislative  caucuses  assumed  the  power 
of  nominating  the  chairmen  of  the  local  county 
and  district  conventions.  At  length  it  began 
to  be  objected  that  in  tiieee  leg^ative  caucuses 
only  those  districts  in  which  the  party  was  in 
the  migority  were  represented,  and  this  and 
other  causes  led,  between  1820  and  1880,  to  the 
substitution  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of 
state  conventions  in  their  place — a  custom  since 
universally  imitated.  Gongresdonal  caucuses 
about  the  same  time  fell  into  disfavor.  That 
held  in  1823  to  nominate  a  successor  to  Mon- 
roe was  but  slenderly  attended;  and  its  nomi- 
nation was  extensively  disregarded,  so  that  Mr. 
Crawford,  its  nominee,  was  behind  both  Jack- 
son and  Adams  in  the  popular  vote.  At  the 
presidential  dection  of  1828,  Adams  became 
the  candidate  of  one  party  and  Jackson  of  the 
other,  without  any  formal  nomination.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  observed  of  the  congressional  caucus- 
es, that  so  far  as  tibe  presidency  was  concerned 
they  alL  except  the  last  of  which  the  nomination 
failed,  did  but  sdect  the  candidate  already  des- 
ignated by  popular  expectation.  The  con- 
gressional cancus  system  being  exploded,  the 
Jadcson  or  democratic  party  hdd  in  1882  a 
national  noroinatkig  convention,  each  state 
being  entitied  to  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
in  the  presidential  election,  aud  similar  conven- 
tions of  that  party  have  been  hdd  to  nominate 
candidates  for  each  succeeding  presidential 
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tenn.  The  oppodtion,  then  kncmn  em  whigtL 
adopted  the  same  policy  in  1837,  and 
aince  that  period  all  nominatlona  for  the  presi- 
dency, bj  whatever  party  or  fragment  of  party, 
have  been  made  by  a  similar  agency.  The 
aonthem  8tate&  in  which  originally  there  were 
few  elections  oy  the  people,  except  for  the 
state  legislatares  and  congress,  and  in  which 
the  English  system  of  self-nomination  and  a  per- 
sonal canvass  prevailed,  long  stood  ont  against 
the  canons  qrstem.  But  as  the  choice  of 
state  i^ovemors  and  other  state  officers  has 
been  given  to  the  people,  this  system  has  grad- 
ually worked  its  way,  till  it  is  now  fairly  estab- 
lished in  all  the  states.  The  power  of  assem* 
bling  these  bodies  rests  with  a  committee  ap- 

Kinted  by  the  previons  convention.  Beeiae 
i^ng  the  qnalincations  of  their  own  members^ 
and  nominatmg  candidatesi  they  assnme  the 
power  of  drawing  np  partv  creeds  or  platformsi 
as  they  are  called,  and  of  determining,  in  case 
of  new  and  important  questions,  what  position 
the  party  shall  take.  Though  then:  authority, 
like  that  of  the  religious  orsanixations  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  they  bear  a  certain  re- 
semblance, is  destitute  of  any  legal  sanction, 
yet  it  is  rigorously  upheld  by  the  force  of  party 
feelisg,  especially  in  times  of  great  party  ex- 
dtement,  fidelity  to  regular  nominations  being 
xealously  inculcated  by  caucus  politicians,  both 
as  indispensable  to  success  and  as  the  greatest  of 
political  virtues.  Membership  of  these  conven- 
tions, when  made  an  object  of  contest,  is  gen- 
erally attained  by  superior  adroitness  and  auda- 
city. Gross  frauds,  and  in  some  cases  open 
violence,  are  resorted  to,  possession  of  the  mi\|or- 
ity  in  the  convention  ordinarily  carrying  with 
it,  as  between  the  different  cliques  contending 
for  its  control,  the  leadership  of  the  partv.  The 
caucus  system  is  thus  often  converted  into  a 
contrivance  for  the  distribution  of  offices  among 
men  more  distinguished  for  intrigue  than  for 
talent,  who,  by  combination  and  mutual  sup- 
port, and  by  serving  each  other's  turns,  are  often 
raised  to  offices,  and  sometimes  veiy  high  oues, 
for  which,  apart  from  a  caucus  nomination,  they 
would  hardily  have  been  thought  of  as  can- 
didates. 

OAUDEBEO,  a  French  town  on  the  Seine,  de* 
partment  of  Seine-IofSrieure,  26  m.  E.  of  Havre, 
rop.  2,567.  The  principal  edifice  is  the  parish 
church,  a  celebrated  Gothic  building  in  the 
florid  style  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1419,  and  by  the  Protestants 
in  1562.  In  1592  it  was  besieged  by  Alexander 
Famese,  who  received  beneath  its  walls  a  fiital 
wound.  Its  industry  was  ruined  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Ifantes  in  1685. 

0  AUL  (Lat  eaula,  a  fold),  a  membrane  which 
sometimes  envelopes  the  head  of  a  child  when 
bom.  It  is  of  interest  only  for  the  superstitious 
feelings  with  which  it  has  long  been  regarded. 
The  dbild  that  happened  to  be  bom  with  it  was 
esteemed  particularly  f(Munate;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  it  afterward,  however  obtained,  was 
highly  prized,  as  of  a  charm  of  great  virtue. 


The  snperstitiott  is  thought  to  have  oome  fan 
the  East ;  and,  according  to  Weston,  in  fas 
"Moral  Aphorisms  from  the  Arabic,"  there  an 
several  words  in  that  langoage  for  it  Withtiie 
French,  etre  ne  eaiffee  was  an  ancient  mijv^ 
indicative  of  the  good  fiortune  of  the  indiTidii^ 
The  alchemists  ascribed  magiosl  virtoes  to  it; 
and,  according  to  Grose,  the  hesltih  of  the  per- 
son bom  with  it  could,  in  after  life,  be  joaged 
of  by  its  condition,  whether  dry  and  crap,  or 
relaxed  and  flaccid.  Medicinal  virtoei  « 
pobably  still  imputed  to  it  by  the  igDonnt,  m 
18  the  property  of  preserving  the  owner  df  it 
from  drowning.  It  is  consequently  boni^t  aid 
sold  occasionally  ^  a  hi^h  price,  and  adTeran- 
ments  of  it  are  met  with  in  foragn  joonul^ 
and  in  one  instance^  in  the  year  1857,  ia  i 
joumal  of  New  York.  The  puxchaeen  ere  a 
genend  seafaring  men. 

OAULABAGH,  or  Eaixab^ob;  a  town  of 
the  PuO^nb,  in  the  8alt  Range,  68  m.  ta 
Peshawar,  lat.  88°  12'  N.,  long.  71^  86'  E.  ft 
is  built  on  terraces  cut  out  of  the  dedin^  d% 
hill  near  the  river  Indus,  which  waters  the 
town.  In  the  vicinity  are  large  masseeof  pnie 
rock  salt,  and  a  considerable  bade  is  cenied  on 
in  this  article  and  in  alum. 

OAULAINOOUBT,  Asiujsn  AuGisiivLorB^ 
marquis  of,  and  duke  of  Yioenza,  a  Frencli 
general  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Oaolainooortt 
department  Aisne,  Deo.  9,  177S,  died  in 
Paris,  Feb.  19,  182T.  He  enter^  &e  amj 
at  an  early  age:  b^ng  of  noble  biithlie 
was  deprived  of  nis  property  at  the  w^ 
tion,  and  oast  into  prison,  bat  was  libe^ 
ated;  and  by  the  interposition  of  Gen.  Hoebe 
reinstated  in  the  army.  After  being  attacbed 
to  the  Turkish  embassy  for  2  years,  hedistm- 
guished  himself  in  tiiie  campaign  of  1800  noaer 
Storeau,  and  after  the  peace  of  Lan^rille  vtf 
sent  by  the  firatconsul  to  congratolatetheBiB' 
sian  emperor  Alexander  on  £d8  aooeauoo.  Oa 
his  return  Napoleon  attached  him  tohieovo 
stafll  While  he  was  superintending  «m 
operations  on  the  Bhine  the  dnke  d'Soglua 
was  arrested  and  ahot^  and  snspicion  \^ 
that  Oanlaincourt  had  a  hand  in  hii  death.  J^ 
accompanied  Nq>oleon  in  hiscampaigpaofl^ 
'6,  and  7;  in  the  hitter  year  being ai^ted 
minister  to  Russia,  whence  he  retained  in  1811' 
After  the  burning  of  Moscow  Napoleon  ms» 
him  as  his  travelling  companion  to  Inp^ 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  theddiben^ 
of  the  2  chambers  during  the  Hnndred  W 
and  lived  in  retirement  after  the  second  i^ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons.— Aueusn  J***^ 
BRiBL,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  wj- 
huncourt,  Sept.  16, 1777,  died  6epL  7,  WJj 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  campjigw  « 
the  Rhine,  Iljly,  and  Spain,  obtwned  tte^ 
of  brigadier-general,  and  conunanded  a  di^ 
of  cuirassiers  in  the  expedition  to  Boaaa.  o» 
fell  in  the  battie  of  Borodino,  at  the  6nl»B«» 
a  redoubt  which  he  had  forced.  ^ 

0  AULEFLO  WER  (^rturica  okram  W^ 
De  OandoUe),  a  cultivated  plant  of  the  cabbif* 
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tribe.  It  has  a  oompact  rounded  head  of  deli- 
cate flavor,  Btanding  on  a  stalk  18  to  26  inches 
in  height,  and  sorronnded  hj  long  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  not  dosely  packed  as  in  the  cabha^ 
It  is  more  tender  than  the  cabbage,  and  in 
transplanting  shonld  have  a*  ball  of  earth  lifted 
Tnth  the  roots  to  secure  a  continuous  growtJi. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  2  crops  are  raised 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  one  season.  If  the 
earlj  cauliflower  does  not  come  to  perfection 
by  the  end  of  June,  it  will  usuaUj  fail  to  head, 
from  the  excessive  heat  at  that  time.  To  ob- 
Uin  plants  for  this  crop  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
September  in  good  soil,  and  in  about  4  weeks 
transplanted  to  a  cold  irame,  set  2  or  8  inches 
apart)  and  oareftilly  protected  by  glass  during 
the  winter,  being  opened  to  the  air  only  during 
warm  days.  In  February  they  should  be  set 
into  snother  frame,  8  to  12  inches  apart  to 
prevent  a  roindlina  growth.  They  should  be 
transplanted  as  ear^  in  the  sprinff  as  possibleu 
at  a  distance  of  8  feet  from  each  other,  and  well 
watered  and  frequently  hoed  during  the  dry 
weather.  At  the  time  of  heading,  the  larger 
leaves  may  be  broken  over  the  heaa  to  protect 
it  from  the  son,  and  the  waterings  should  be 
frequent.  For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  an  open  bed  in  May,  and  the  transplanting  is 
in  July.  Those  plimts  which  do  not  head  oe- 
fore  frost  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  shed  or 
cellar,  covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  allowed 
to  head  during  early  winter. 

G AUBA,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the 
jnnctionof  the  Yurani,£revato,  ]£areguare,  and 
several  of  their  tributaries.  It  unites  with  the 
Orinoco  after  a  N.  course  of  about  160  m. 

OAURSINES,  or  Oaoboini,  also  OAonsmi, . 
Italian  usurers  in  the  middle  a^^  who  were 
often  driven  ont  of  the  countries  m  which  they 
resided,  on  account  of  their  merciless  exactions. 
They  derived  their  name  £rom  Cahors,  which 
was  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  southern  France. 

CAnS.  Salomon  dx,  a  French  engineer,  archi- 
tect, and  author,  died  about  1685.  He  was 
bom  probably  at  Dieppe,  devoted  himself  with 
ardor  to  mathematics,  making  Archimedes, 
Vitravius,  and  Euclid  his  favorite  reading; 
went  in  1612  to  London,  where  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
Charles  L ;  Hved  from  1614  to  1620  at  Heidel- 
berg, at  the  oourt  of  the  elector  palatine  Fred- 
eric v.;  and  returned  to  France  in  1624, 
whore  he  received  the  titie  of  royal  engineer 
and  architect.  He  wrote  several  ingenious 
works,  in  one  of  which,  entitied  Zet  raiaoni 
^  foTUM  mouoanU8j  he  speaks  of  the  expan- 
sion and  condensation  of  steam  in  a  way  natu- 
rally to  suggest  the  alternate  action  of  the  pis- 
ton and  the  principle  of  the  steam  en^e ;  it 
has  therefore  been  claimed  that  th^  marquis  of 
Worcester  borrowed  from  him  the 'discovery  of 
the  properties  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

CAUSE.    Few  word<9  are  more  conspicuous 
in  the  disonssions  of  philosophy  than  this,  and 
few  If  any  principles  lie  deeper  in  its  fbun- 
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dation  than  that  which  it  has  been  used  to 
denote.  It  would  require  a  thorough  review 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the  various 
systems  that  have  been  taught,  to  give  a  satis- 
factory exposition  of  all  the  senses  in  which 
the  word  "  cause*'  has  been  used,  and  of  all 
the  theories  of  causation;  this  is  of  course  im- 
possible in  this  place.  The  discussions  of 
cause  appear  to  have  assumed  a  scientific  form 
first  with  Aristotie  (''Posterior  Analytics," 
IL,  chap.  zi.).  Aristotie  reckons  4  kinds  of 
causes---efficient,  final,  material  and  formaL 
The  first  or  efficient^  being  the  force,  en- 
ergy, or  person  by  which  any  thing  has  been 
brought  mto  being,  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the 
effect  or  thing  produced;  the  second  or  final 
cause  is  the  object  for  which  a  thing  is  pro- 
duced, and  does  not  really  exist  until  after  the 
effect,  and  is  in  some  sense  the  effect  of  the 
effect.  Material  causes,  as  Aristotie  says  (*'  Me- 
taphysics," vii.  4),  exist  only  in  phyncal  substan- 
ces; as,  for  example,  marble  is  the  material 
cause  of  a  statue,  or  in  general  that  of  which 
anything  is  made  is  its  material  cause,  and  the 
tools,  machinery,  &c.,  by  which  its  specific  form 
was  c^ven  to  it,  are  its  formal  cause.  In  a  short- 
time,  however,  these  definitions  came  to  have  a 
more  metaphyseal  meaning,  and  even  Aristotie 
himself,  in  the  ''  Analytics  "  as  cited,  uses  the 
words  material  and  formal  as  denoting  kinds 
of  cause,  in  a  sense  much  the  same  as  they  came 
to  have  afterward  with  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  this  use  the  material  cause  is 
the  euentia  of  the  conception,  and  the  formal 
cause  is  the  differentia.  Hence  with  them  the 
definition  of  a  thing  is  by  means  of  its  material 
andformal  causes,  that  is,  the  essentia  and  differ- 
entia of  its  conception.  In  this  view,  to  illus- 
trate the  uses  of  the  word  cause,  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  man  would  be  his  Creator;  the 
material  cause,  in  the  physical  sense,  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  lime,  &c.,  of  which  his  body  is  com- 
peted— in  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  properties 
common  to  animal  life ;  the  formal  cause,  in  the 
physical  sense,  would  be  any  instrument  or 
means  with  which  creation  had  been  effected,  if 
such  there  were — ^in  the  metaphysical  sense,  it 
would  be  the  distinguishing  chiuracteristics  of 
human  nature;  and  the  final  cause,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  well  known  theological  formulary, 
womd  be  "  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever." 
In  reference  to  the  material  and  formal  causes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  different  senses  of  the 
word  arose  from  a'  change  in  the  real  object 
contemplated.  In  the  one  case  it  was  the  out- 
ward viable  object,  the  ontological  reality ;  in 
the  other,  it  was  the  conception  of  that  reality ; 
and  hence  the  terms  in  modem  use,  '*  the  mat- 
ter of  a  conception,"  that  is,  those  essential  prop- 
erties of  the  object  by  means  of  which  it  is  cog- 
nized as  existing,  and  which  Dr.  Wilson  in  his 
'' JiO^o,"  p.  209,  proposes  to  call  material  proper- 
ties, as  being  those  on  which  demonstration  is 
based.  So,  also,  the  formal  Cause  of  a  conception 
can  be  only  those  properties  by  which  its  ob- 
ject, or  oljeots,  if  it  be  the  conception  of  a  spe* 
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cies  rafjier  Uian  of  an  indiTidnal,  are  distin- 
gQuhed  from  other  indiyidoala  or  roeciea. 
These  propertiea  may  be  called  formal  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  induction.  In  this 
Tiew  of  them,  the  material  propertiea  are  a 
c^uae  or  ground  of  reality  to  certain  othera 
which  are  implied ;  thua,  threeangledneas 
would  be  a  material  property  and  60  a  ma- 
terial cause  of  a  triangle,  but  the  equality 
of  the  sum  of  its  angles  with  two  right  an- 
gles would  be  an  Implied  property,  not  obvi- 
ous on  the  first  conception  of  a  triangle,  but  as 
necessary  to  its  reality  as  the  materialproperty 
of  threeanglednees  which  necessitated  it.  80 
also  canine  teeth,  for  example,  are'  a  formal 
property  of  all  the  eamidoy  and  a  camivoroua 
moae  of  life  is  the  modal  property,  denoting  the 
mode  of  life  or  being  which  a  formal  property 
necessitates,  and  of  which  it  is  in  some  sense  of 
the  word  the  cause.  80,  too,  in  regard  to  final 
cause,  it  may  have  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
meaning,  a  psychological  and  an  ontolo^cal  ap- 
plication ;  thus,  the  end  attained  or  accomplished 
would  be  the  final  cause  in  the  objective  or  onto- 
logical  sense.  In  this  sense  alone  does  Ar- 
istotle appear  to  have  used  the  word.  But  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  ontological  or  objective 
end,  no  material  or  substantM  result ;  and  in 
that  case  the  motive  of  the  agent  and  his  grat- 
ification have  come  to  be  called  the  final  cause, 
though  this  is  more  properly,  and  generally  in 
fact  in  modem  times,  called  the  moving  cause. 
Swedenborgj  however,  and  after  him  the 
Swedenborgians  also,  ffenerally  and.  perhaps 
exclusively  use  the  woras  final  cause  or  end  m 
the  metaphysical  or  sutijective  sense.  That 
which  was'  called  efficient  cause  by  Aristotle 
has  since  been  distinguished  into  two  classes. 
And  even  his  definition  seems  to  be  somewhat 
vague,  **that  which  first  moves  something,''  that 
out  of  or  from  which  the  force  emanates  that 
caused  the  motion ;  this  definition  is  found  to 
apply  equallv  to  two  distinct  forces,  called  in 
later  times  the  efficient  and  the  occasional  cause. 
For  example,  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
the  spark  which  ignites  it  would  be  called  the 
cause  of  the  explosion ;  but  yet  the  spark  is 
a  cause  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  gases,  e^>ecially  the  nitrogen, 
which  are  consolidated  in  the  powder.  The 
gases  would  not  explode  without  the  spark,  nor 
the  spark  cause  an  explosion  without  the  gases, 
or  in  case  it  had  fallen  upon  sand  or  onion  seed ; 
and  yet  both  are  included  in  Aristotle's  defi- 
nition. The  importance  of  this  distinction 
was  first  appreciated  only  in  modem  times, 
and  since  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  natural  sdences  in  the  inductive  method. 
Cousin  mentions,  in  his  ''Review  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  that  the  fiEul- 
ure  to  recognize  this  distinction  by  tiiat  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  led  to  the  most  serious 
and  fundamental  error  of  his  system,  treat- 
ing sensations  as  the  efficient  cause  when 
in  fact  they  are  only  the  occasional  cause  of  the 
ideas  whidi  we  form  of  sensible  objects.    This 


form  of  cause,  that  ia,  the  oecawonal, is, uit 
have  aaid,  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  motiTs 
of  free  agents  called  the  moving  canse  (the 
agent  himself  being  the  efficient  canse);  and  is 
the  use  of  medical  men  especially,  it  is  ofteo 
called  the  exciting  causey  that  whidi  pats  1  pre- 
existing agent  or  force  into  a  state  of  aettritj. 
Then,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  speak  of 
first  and  second  causes,  and  likewise  of  aWhte 
cause,  each  of  them  varieties  of  efficient  eaoR. 
Absolute  cause  is  the  uncanaed  cause,  God  akoe. 
In  Him  there  may  have  been  final  canse,  henoeiB 
physics  the  doctrme  of  what  is  called  t^ 
ology,  or  the  science  of  final  causes ;  and  En 
own  volitions  would  then  be  occasional  cvm, 
The  absolute  cause  must  of  necessitj  be  a  first 
cause.  But  by  a  first  cause  we  always  ism 
an  agent  which  acts  with  intelligence  and  froo 
moru  freedom,  in  distinction  from  one  which,  a 
do  most  if  not  all  the  objects  in  natnre,  miinlj 
acts  with  the  force  which  has  been  imparted  to 
it.  Thus,  if  one  throws  a  ball  agaunt  a  wA 
the  ball  itself  is  a  cause  of  the  indentatioB 
made,  so  also  is  the  man  who  threw  it  Ihe 
former  we  call  the  second  cause,  the  latter  the 
first  cause.  This  distinction  arises  from  tk 
fact  that  we  refuse  to  recognize  in  mere  nut- 
ter any  thing  but  inertia,  any  form  or  power  to 
change  itseu  from  rest  to  motion,  or  vice  tern 
fi'om  motion  to  rest;  hence  nnrdf  matenal 
objects  have  been  very  ffenerally  regarded  » 
only  secondary  causes.  Another  distinction  ia 
causes  arose  among  the  schoolmen,  bjwiueb 
they  are  called  transient,  permanent,  and  im- 
manent causes ;  these  8  words  stand  kx 
the  8  great  theories  of  theism  in  reference  ta 
the  creation  and  continuance  of  the  natera 
world.  A  good  illustration  of  the  difference  u 
as  follows :  The  man  who  in  the  nigbt  coines 
along  and  lights  the  street  lamps  is  the  tnnsiaBi 
cause  of  the  light  which  is  dimised  through  tw 
streets ;  the  gas  or  oil  that  bums  is  the  penifl- 
nent  cause ;  and  the  ignition  or  process  of  ban*' 
ing  itself  is  the  immanent  cause.  From  this  it 
wQl  be  seen  that  transient  and  permanent  caosfi 
may  be  efficient  causes,  while  the  immans'^ 
cause  must  be  not  only  the  efficient  ctasei 
but  in  the  physical  sense  the  material  cause 
also.  I^  now,  God  is  the  immanent  canse 
of  the  universe,  we  have  pantheism,  m^' 
tare  itself  is  only  God  appearing  as  oitter. 
This  is  the  theory  of  Hegel  and  hU  faIio«; 
ers,  and  in  fact  is  common  to  all  forntf » 
pantheism  and  monism.  If  God  is  onl;  tM 
transient  cause,  then  we  have  matter  »• 
dowed  with  certain  dynamic  powers,  and  we 
universe  capable  of  going  on  of  i^^^ 
we  are  prepared  to  deny,  if  we  do  not  «^ 
ally  deny,  the  existence  of  a  providence  m 
^X^^   ^Ir^^r^^r.*-  ^f  *^^^  ^r.AA  •  this  IS  tD^ 


permanent  cause  would  establish  a  r«a^ 
between  Him  and  the  objects  in  the  crrtiw^ 
universe  which  is  best  illustrated,  pewjP; 
by  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  own  ( 
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they  are  the  creation  of  his  own  mind,  and 
exist  as  long  as  that  mental  aotiyitj  in  which 
thej  had  their  origin  continues,  and  no  lon- 
ger. In  this  view  tne  objects  of  nature  would 
be  denied  to  have  any  substantial  reality, 
and  called  merely  phenomenaL  This  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  Schelliog  and  of  Cousin, 
and  has  been  expressly  announced  by  Coleridge ; 
each  of  these  philosophers  of  course  gtvui^  to  the 
theory  some  modifications  and  peculianties  of 
his  own.  Second  causes,  also,  are  sometimes 
de»gnated  as  immediate  or  remote ;  inmiediate 
denoting  that  antecedent  of  any  effect  which 
was  Uie  last  in  the  order  of  time  before  it, 
whereas  the  remote  cause  was  any  one  of  the 
anterior  secondary  causes  (and  sometimes  even 
the  efficient  cause  is  so  called)  on  which  the 
thoughts  are  fixed.  In  tne  light  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  first  and  second  causes,  every 
object  of  thought,  except  the  absolute  cause  and 
possibly  an  absolute  effect,  is  conceived  as  both 
caase  and  effect;  and  so  cause  and  efBdct,  with 
the  exception  Just  made,  are  but  alternate  con* 
oeptions  of  the  same  thing.  Any  object,  con- 
ndered  in  reference  to  what  preceded  it^  is  an 
effect,  and  in  reference  to  what  follows  it  in  the 
line  of  causation,  is  a  cause.  Then  again, 
ODtologically,  causes  are  of  8  kinds:  nega- 
tive, substantial,  and  modal.  A  negative  cause 
i»  an  ontological  unreality,  which,  however, 
may  be  denoted  by  either  a  positive  or  a  neg- 
ative term.  Thus  we  sav  that  cold  congefds 
fluids,  darkness  makes  the  plants  that  grow 
in  it  to  be  white  or  without  color;  here 
cold  and  darkness  are  spoken  of  as  causes, 
though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  they 
are  regarded  as  mere  absences  of  positive  re- 
alities—heat and  light  being  considered  as  reaJ, 
cold  the  absence  of  heat,  and  darkness  the 
ahsence  of  light.  And  in  general,  the  absence 
of  either  an  occasional  or  an  efficient  cause  is 
itself  spoken  of  as  a  cause  of  any  event  or  result 
which  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  cause 
itself  had  been  present  and  active.  The  dis- 
tinction between  substantial  and  modal  causes 
has  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  cause  to  be  real 
must  be  substantial,  while  its  efficiency  as  a 
cause  often  depends  upon  its  being  in  a  certain 
condition.  Thus,  for  illustration,  when  a  man 
steps  on  a  worm  and  crushes  it  to  death,  we  say 
tlie  step  causes  the  worm's  death.  But  the  step 
is  not  a  substance,  it  is  only  a  mode ;  the  foot 
caused  the  worm's  death,  but  only  by  being  in 
the  mode  of  stepping.  Hence  the  foot  is  the 
substantial  cause,  the  step  the  modal.  This  dis- 
tinction is  based  upon  an  idea  in  relation  to 
causation  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
soon,  and  which  if  it  is  received  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  great  and  very  marked  infiuence  upon 
the  whole  of  the  teachings  of  metaphysical 
science. — Theories  of  causation  are  intimately 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  theories 
of  the  origin  ^  the  idea  of  cause.  Of  these 
there  are  4,  which  seem  to  be  all  that  are  pos- 
sible. The  first  is  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  in- 
troduced by  Plato,  modified  by  Oameades,  and 


adopted  bv  the  realists  generallv  in  the  mediie- 
val  schools.  The  second  is  tne  theory  fitst 
suggested  by  Leibnitz,  and  adopted  by  the  mod? 
em  idealists  generally,  from  ^ant  to  Cousin 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  seem  to  have 
given  to  it  a  more  minute  exposition  and  a  more 
preeminent  place  than  it  had  occupied  even 
m  the  writings  of  Leibnita.  According  to  this 
theory,  certain  ideas,  and  among  them  that  of 
cause,  which  represent  to  the  mind  objects  not 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  are  the  product  of  the 
mind  itself  acting  spontaneously  and  accordins 
to  the  laws  of  its  own  constitution.  The  third 
theory  is  that  of  the  sensationaliBt,  who  holds 
that  all  ideas  are  produced  from  the  action  of 
objects  npon  the  senses.  It  has  been  objected 
to  this  theory  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  causation  and  mere  antece- 
dence ;  and  Hume  so  taneht,  denying  that  our 
idea  of  cause  implied  anything  more  than  a  mere 
uniform  or  general  antecedence  of  that  which 
we  call  the  cause  of  an^  event  This  is  regarded 
as  a  successful  redtcetia  ad  dbsurdum,  for  it  is 
certain  Uiat  all  men  make  a  distinction  between 
cause  and  mere  antecedent  Nobody  is  content 
to  use  the  words  as  mere  synonymes.  For  ex- 
ample, a  man  eats  his  breakfast  and  is  hungiy  at 
noon,  he  eats  a  dinner  and  is  hungry  at  evening, 
takea  his  supper  and  rises  hungry  again  in  the 
morning ;  ana  yet  no  one  ever  supposes  that  the 
food  is  the  cause  of  the  hunger  that  follows  the 
taking  it,  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  one  phenomenon  follows  the  other. 
To  the  view  of  Leibnitz  and  the  idealists  it  is 
objected,  that  if  the  principle  of  causation, 
namely,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
is  evolved  from  the  idea  of  cause,  and  the  idea 
of  cause  is  the  mere '  spontaneous  product  of 
the  mind,  then  neither  the  idea  nor  the  prin- 
ciple of  causation  can  rise  to  a  certainty  above 
the  mere  subjective  necessity  of  our  thinking 
thus  and  so  rather  than  otherwise,  which  is  in 
fauct  Sir  William  Hamilton's  view ;  that  is,  the 
principle  itself  rests  rather  upon  the  nature  of 
the  a^itting  mind  than  upon  that  of  the  ad- 
mitted truth.  In  view  of  these  objections,  and 
on  other  grounds,  Dr.  Wilson  has  nroposed  a 
new  theorv  of  the  whole  subject  In  the  first 
place,  he  denies  both  the  Platonic  and  Camea- 
dean  theories  of  innate  ideas,  and  the  Leibnitz- 
ian  theory  of  their  spontaneous  production,  and 
holds,  in  addition  to  Locke's  theory  of  sensation- 
alism, that  we  have  a  faculty  of  insight  or  intui- 
tion by  which  we  cognize  directly  and  imme- 
diately objects,  properties,  and  relations  invisible 
to  sense-perception.  In  the  secpnd  place,  he 
holds  that  the  word  cause,  as  used  in  this  con- 
nection, is  an  abstract  term.  It  may  be  a  con- 
crete term  indeed,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
cause  of  any  particular  thing;  but  in  that  case 
it  denotes  only  an  alternate  conception  of  some 
reality  which  we  have  cognized  by  other  pro- 
perties, and  for  which  we  have  another  name. 
But  taking  the  word  cause  to  be  an  abstract 
term  in  its  ordinary  use  without  the  article,  he 
says  that  it  must  denote  either  a  property. 
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a  relation,  <n*  a  mode  of  ezisteDce  in  or  bjr 
which  we  have  cognized  eome  reality,  Just  as 
whiteneaa  denotes  a  property  by  which  we  co^ 
iKlze  snow  for  example,  and  life  is  a  mode  of  ez« 
Istenoe  in  which  we  cognize  certain  bodies 
which  hence  we  call  living;  or  antecedence  is 
a  relation  in  and  by  which  we  cognize  two  ob- 
jects as  going  the  one  before  the  other.  Ante- 
cedenoe  is  the  product  of  sense-perception,  and 
common  to  man  and  brate.  Oanse  is  the  product 
of  direct  intuition  into  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion subnsdng  between  the  two— an  intuition 
which  sees  that  the  one,  the  antecedent,  not 
only  precedes  but  is  the  ground  and  cause  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  consequent  depends; 
this  is  what  the  animal  does  not  see.  And  hence^ 
as  above  said,  since  what  we  cognize  we  coff- 
nize  in  the  concrete,  and  as  a  substantial  real- 
ity, whether  matter  or  spirit,  whatever  is  truly  a 
cause — ^that  is,  an  efficient  cause — ^must  be  sub- 
stantial, and  the  mode  at  best  can  be  only  an  oo- 
caaional  cause  or  condition  of  activity,  but  fhr- 
nishing  none  of  the  forces  of  which  the  effect  is 
the  resultant.  In  this  view,  it  is  held  that  ev- 
ery effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  the  effect 
is  therefore  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of 
its  cause — a  cause  which  is  both  homogeneous 
and  adequate — that  is,  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
effect,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  produce  the 
effect  Thus,  heat  is  a  cause  homogeneous  to 
fluidity,  and  212^  Fahrenheit  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  produce  the  boiling  of  water;  whereas 
a  much  lower  degree  would  be  inadequate,  and 
eleotricity  (except  as  producing  heat)  would  not 
be  a  cause  homogeneous  to  the  effect.  The 
laws  for  the  investigation  of  causes  are  re- 
served for  consideration  under  the  head  of  In- 
DTJonoN.— The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
our  ideas  of  causation  imply  the  actual  .creation 
of  any  thing,  or  only  a  change  in  the  form  of  its 
existence.  At  first,  the  idea  of  cause  only  in- 
cludes the  latter;  for  that  is  all  that  there  is  in 
the  external  phenomena  from  which  we  gen- 
eralize our  idea.  And  here  again  we  encoun- 
ter another  peculiarity  of  the  theories  of  causa- 
tion, namely,  the  occasional  cause  of  the  idea 
of  cause.  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  idea  of 
cause  arises  from  seeing  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  outward  nature.  Maine  de  Biran  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  \dea  doubtiess  first 
arose  from  observing  in  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness the  fact  of  volition,  in  which  we  are 
conscious  of  the  causal  act  of  producing  not 
only  the  volition  or  nuu9  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  physical  act,  but  also  of  producioff 
that  act  itself.  And  (Joleridge  appears  to  think 
that  the  idea  of  causation  is  especiaUy  obtained 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  activity  and  the 
products  of  our  imaginations.  In  either  of  these 
views,  the  idea  of  causation  would  imply  that 
in  causation  there  mi^t  be  the  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing — ^from  no  preexisting 
material.  This  liew  8ir  William  Hamilton  de- 
nies. "  We  cannot  conceive,"  says  he,  **  either, 
on  the  one  hand,  nothing  becoming  something, 
or,  on  the  other,  something  becoming  noth- 


ing." But  as  his  Christian  ftfttii,  to  say  u^ 
ing  of  his  philosophy,  would  not  aUov  hh 
to  hold  to  such  a  view  as  the  utmost  <if 
cansaticNi,  he  taught  that  the  principle  M 
which  toBches  that  ever^  effect  most  hare 
a  cause,  is  only  a  subjective  necessity  of  the 
thinking  agen^  ''a  negative  impotence,"  or 
utter  inability  of  conceiving  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept as  an  enlbct  which  hsd  some  cause,  M 
efficient  and  matwial  (in  the  phjacal  Bees), 
preceding  it  To  this  it  is  objected  that  vedo 
mdeed  ccwnize  and  conceive  ci  whaterer 
is  cognized  or  conceived  as  finite,  as  earned; 
and  regarding  it  therefore  as  an  efiect,tbe 
mind  does  necessarily  revert  to  its  antecedoi 
cause  and  ground;  but  that  in  cor  ooemtia 
or  conception  of  th^  Infinite,  the  mind  doe 
not  and  cannot  cognize  Him  as  eifect,  and » 
does  not  and  cannot  ask  for  his  cause,  or  scp- 
pose  he  had  one.  We  might  as  well  ask  for  tbe 
radius  of  a  tziangle,  or  the  hypothennse  of  c 
ellipse ;  the  figures  have  no  such  parts,  and  6? 
question  impUes  that  the  person  who  po3  ii 
has  not  the  conception  of  the  triangle  or  tk 
ellipse  in  his  mind.  And,  accordingly,  Sir  ^' 
liam  Hamilton  denies  that  we  have,  or  canliivt, 
any  idea  or  conception  of  the  infinite,  tbe  iIk 
solute,  the  unconditioned,  or  the  uncansed.^ 
he  thinks  that  these  are  all  bat  names  andal- 
temate  conceptions  for  the  same  thing.  ^ 
cannot  examine  Hamilton's  doctrines  on  d» 
subject  in  this  place,  but  would  merdy  sog^ 
gest  the  inouiry  whether  that  distingnisbfl 
philosopher  nas  not  committed  a  great  ws- 
take,  and  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  tbbg 
for  the  object  of  the  eonoeption  to  be  mow- 
ditionod,  and  for  the  conception  itself  toU 
unconditioned?  No  conception  is  nnooodi- 
tioned.  If  poedtive,  it  is  limited  in  logical  quD- 
tity,  and  conditioned  by  and  so  dependent  cpf^ 
the  essentia  and  differentia  which  ooostitate  iti 
material  cause.  But  can  we  infer  from  the  ^ 
that  the  conception  of  the  Highest  is  limited  sA 
conditioned,  that  therefore  either  He  mostc^ 
conditioned  or  we  can  have  no  conoeptiaii  c^ 
Him?  which  last  is  Sir  William's  homof^ 
dilemma.  The  general  doctrine  therefore  is  tfnj 
we  have  ideas  or  conceptions  of  the  Infiniteafr* 
absolute ;  that  while  they  are  conditioned  Hetf 
not,  and  that  never  can  the  mind,  irith  an  t» 
quate  idea  of  Him,  ask  who  or  what  «a*. 
Him.  On  the  contrary:  we  reoognia  m  >» 
having  the  ground  of  His  being  in  B^sostS,  * 
that  ttie  supposition  of  BQs  non-existence  »«J 
absurdity,  and  in  Him  we  find  the  canseof  ^ 
substantial  realities,  and  to  Him  all  our  fev^ 
gations  .of  causes  tend,  and  in  Him  find  tKff 
completion.  .     , 

CAUSEWAY,  or  Oato«t,  sn  deyabon « 
stones,  stakes,  and  earth,  which  serres  as  a^ 
passage  over  wet  marshy  ground,  o'  •^•?J' 
to  keep  the  waters  of  a  pond  or  nr&m 
overflowing.  The  word  is  derived  from  ^ 
French  ehaus»Se,  which  has  a  similar  roeaD"?' 

OAUSSIN  DE  PEROEVAI^  Jxa5  Ja«I^ 
AKTonw,  a  French  orientalist,  bom  /«» **> 
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1759,  ftt  Koutdidier.  died  July  29, 1885.  He 
pabljshed  good  editioiis  of  some  Arabian 
works,  among  wMoh  were  "Lokman's  Far 
bles  "  and  the  8  first  chapters  of  the  ''  Koran; " 
varioiu  translations  of  an  historioal  or  sd- 
entifio  oharaoter,  and  interesting  memoirs  in 
the  collection  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
— Abxand  PiBBBB,  son  of  the  preceding  born 
in  Paris  in  1795^  travelled  in  tne  East  to  per- 
fect his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic.  On  his  re- 
tom  to  France  in  1822.  he  was  appointed  nrofes- 
8or  of  the  common  Arabian  langoage,  nnt  in 
the  royal  school  for  oriental  langnagea^  then  in 
the  college  of  France.  Beside  an  Arabic  gram- 
mar and  a  revised  edition  of  ^*  EUioos  Bocthor's 
French  and  Arabic  Dictionary,^'  he  has  pnb- 
lifihed  a  very  important  historical  work,  AaaU 
9ur  Vhiatoire  des  Ardbet  cnant  Vlslofnume^per^ 
darU  Vepoque  de  Mahomet  et  ruiqu^d  la  redu^ 
tion  de  toutee  lee  trUnte  eaue  la  tai  mue/uJmaney 
8  Tols.  8to.,  Paris,  184T,  and  several  translations 
from  the  Tnrkislu 

OAUSTIO  (6r.  jcai»,  to  bum),  a  class  of  sub- 
stances nsed  for  horning  ont  diseased  spots  on 
the  skin,  and  for  creating  artificial  sores  by 
means  of  which  the  system  may  be  partially 
drained  of  its  impurities.  In  cases  of  inter- 
lud  suppuration  these  are  found  very  beneficlaL 
The  most  coqimon  caustic  employed  is  nitrate 
of  silver  iar  lunar  caustic,  being  mild  and  effect- 
ire.  The  other  varieties  are  arsenic,  blue  vitriol, 
potash,  and  preparations  of  mercury. — OAUsno, 
a  curve  of  bright  light,  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  refracted  or  reflected  rays.  If  of  refract- 
ed light,  it  is  called  a  diacaustic,  if  of  reflected,  a 
catacaustio.  The  most  liuniliar  instance  is  seen 
on  thet^e-doth  inside  a  polished  napkin  ring. 

CAUTEBETS,  a  French  watering  i>laoe  in 
the  department  of  Hautes  PyrSn^  situated 
in  a  fertile  basin  2,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
endoeed  by  rugged  mountains.  It  has  hot 
sulphur  springs  whose  temperature  varies  from 
102**  to  122«. 

GAIJTERT  (Or.  luvnypMy,  burning),  the 
searing  of  flesh  with  caustic  applications,  as 
pure  potash,  or  with  a  hot  iron.  The  former 
was  called  oy  the  ancients  potential,  and  the 
latter,  the  actual  cautery. 

CAVA,  a  d^  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  CHteriore,  dtuated  in  the  agreeable 
valley  of  Fenestra,  26  m.  8.  K  of  Naples ;  pop. 
about  18,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  simii« 
gan  to  the  pope,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several 
other  churches,  and  a  convent  for  gentiewomen* 
The  district  is  unproductive,  but  the  town 
flourishes  by  commerce  and  by  manufactories 
of  Bilk,  cotton,  and  woollen.  About  one  mile 
from  Oava  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  mon- 
astery  of  Xa  Trinita  deUa  Oaoa^  whose  library 
and  arohivea^  now  transferred  to  Naples^  were 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom. 

G  A VAIGNAO.  L  Jsas  Baptibtb,  a  member 
of  the  French  national  convention,  bom  in  1T62, 
at  Gordon,  died  in  1829  at  Brussels.  Having 
as  administrator  of  the  Haute  Garonne  ac- 
quired some  popularity  in  that  departmeni|  he 


was  elected  to  the  conventi<m,  where  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  As  commissary 
from  that  assembly  to  the  army  in  the  YendSoi 
and  afterward  to  that  in  the  P^n^  he  gave 
evidence  of  ener;^  and  talent.  He  took  part 
with  the  Thermidoreans  against  Robespierre, 
and  was  sent  on  a  third  misdon  to  the  army  of 
Bhin  et  Koselle.  Having  returned  to  Paris,  he 
was  on  the  1st  Prairial  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  protect  tiie  conven- 
tion against  the  rebels,  but  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent their  invading  the  hall  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  18th  Vend^miure,  he  was  made  an  as- 
sistant to  Barras  in  the  defence  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  had  not  much  to  do^  owing  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  his  colleague  of  the  young  Gen. 
Bonaparte,  who  took  all  the  req^KmsibiBty  on 
himself  and  saved  the  convention.  Oavaignao 
was  for  a  while  a  member  of  the  council  of  500. 
On  retiring  from  that  aasembly,  his  reduced 
circumstances  constrained  him  to  accept  several 
inferior  offices.  In  1800  he  entered  the  service 
of  Naples  under  Joseph,  and  was  i^pointed  coun- 
cillor of  state  bv  his  successor  Murat  He  return- 
ed to  France  in  1812,  and  was  in  1815,  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  appointed  prefect  of  the  Som- 
me.  On  the  2d  restoration,  being  expelled  fh>m 
France  as  a  regicide,  he  repaired  to  Brussels, 
where  he  lived  obscurely.  II.  £Lfio2roBB  Louis 
GoDXFBOT,  a  French  republican  Journalist,  the 
elder  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1801, 
died  May  5, 1845.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar leaders  of  the  republican  party  during  the  res- 
toration and  the  reiffn  of  liouis  Philippe.  He 
distingiushed  himself  in  the  revolution  of  July, 
but  msappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throncL  he  took  a  more  or  leas 
active  part  in  the  conspiracies  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  new  dynasty.  He  was  several  times  ar- 
rested and  arraigned  before  the  tribunals,  but 
generally  evaded  condemnation  through  hia 
skilful  defence,  while  winning  great  popularity 
by  his  ohivalric  and  dignified  bearing  in  all  hia 
tnals.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  so- 
eUU  dee  amie  du  peuple^  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  association  he  was  active  in  the  more 
powerful  organization  of  the  eoeUU  dee  dr&iU 
de  rhomme.  After  the  troubles  of  1884  he  was 
arrested  with  several  others,  tried  before  a  spe- 
cial court,  and  sentenced  to  prison.  He  was 
incarcerated  at  8te.  Pelagic,  but  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  July  18, 1835,  and  retired 
to  Belgium,  where  he  spent  nearly  6  years.  In 
1841  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  one  of 
the  editors  and  in  fact  the  inspiring  mind  of  the 
B^orme^  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition 
journals.  He  was  the  author  of  Le  cardinal 
Dfiboiej  ou  taut  chemin  mdnedBomef  and  Une 
taerie  de  Ooeaqueej  which  are  remembered 
onty  on  account  of  his  political  reputation.  EL 
Louis  EueftHB,  a  French  general,  and  chief  of 
the  republic  in  1848,  2d  son  of  Jean  Baptiste, 
bom  in  Paris,  Oct  15, 1802,  died  at  his  country 
seat)  Oh4teaa  Oumes,  near  Fl^  department  of 
Sttrtiie,  Oct  28, 185T.  He  was  educated  at  the 
p<^yteohnic  school,  and  entered  the  army  as 
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sab-lientenant  of  eDgineers,  took  part  in  the 
French  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  was  ap« 
pointed  to  a  captaincy  in  1829.  On  the  revo- 
Intion  of  1880,  he  was  the  first  officer  of  his 
regiment  to  declare  for  the  new  order  of  things, 
hot  being  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  tendencies 
of  the  ffovemment  he  entered  the  auoeiation 
nattontue^  an  organization  of  the  opposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  for  a  while  dis- 
charged from  active  service.  In  1832  he  was 
sent  to  Africa,  where  he  had  to  make  his  waj 
bv  his  own  talents  and  prowess.  Being  intrust- 
ed in  1886  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of 
Tlemcen,  he  held  this  advanced  post  for  3  years 
flwnst  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arabs. 
When  relieved  in  1889  from  his  arduous  task, 
his  health  having  been  imnaired  bj  incessant 
exertions,  he  asked  to  be  placed  on  leave ;  he 
was  then  made  a  mtQor.  A  few  months  later 
he  returned  'to  Africa,  where  his  defence  of 
Cherchell  was  no  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Tlem- 
cen. In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  and  then  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
Zouaves,  finally,  in  1844,  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general and  governor  of  the  province  of 
Oran.  On  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  he 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
The  same  vear  he  was  elected  to  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  bv  boUi  the  departments  of  Seine 
and  Lot ;  the  latter  being  the  native  place  of 
his  family,  he  gave  it  his  preference,  and  was 
allowed  to  leave  Algeria  to  take  his  seat  as  a 
representative.  He  reached  Paris  2  days  after 
the  disturbances  of  May  15,  and  was  immediately 
appointed  minister  of  war,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  bring  to  Paris  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  to  protect  the  capital  against  any  popu- 
lar outbreajL  In  a  few  weeks  76,000  regular 
troops  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  while  1 90,- 
000  national  gu&rds  were  ready  to  support  them. 
All  was  ready  for  civil  war,  which  hroke  out 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  ateliers  nationavx. 
On  June  22  barricades  were  erected  in  the  most 
central  parts  of  the  city.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  constituent  assembly  advised  that 
troops  should  be  sent  in  all  directions  to  antici- 
pate hostile  preparations;  but  Cavaignao  re- 
fused, and  concentrated  his  troops  in  order 
finally  to  bear  on  the  principal  points  with  ir- 
resistible force.  The  assembly  having  at  last 
invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers,  the  strug- 
gle commenced  in  earnest  June  23,  at  11  o'clo(^ 
and  lasted  for  70  hours  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
mission. At  last  victory  was  secured  to  the 
government  through  the  skilful  measures  of  Oa- 
vaignac,  the  intrepidity  of  his  fellow-generals, 
Bedeau,  Lamoricidre,  Foncher,  the  firmness  of 
the  national  guard,  the  courage  of  the  regular 
troops,  but  above  all,  the  exertions  of  Uie 
young  gardes  fnobUes.  On  June  29  Cavaignao 
resigned  his  dictatorship,  and  the  assembly 
unanimously  elected  him  chief  of  the  executive 
power.  He  was  then  the  most  popular  man 
among  the  haurgeame  ;  but  he  was  oisliked  by 
the    lower  dosses,  and  had,  beside,   drawn 


ttpon  himself  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  serehl 
journalists,  especially  £mile  de  (Hnrdin,Tbo 
at  once  waged  against  him  the  mostfonniW 
warfare.  8evenu  propositions  were  made  in  tLi 
assembly  to  make  him  president  for  4  yesn  vitb- 
out  recourse  to  an  election ;  but  the  idea  was  ooc* 
trary  to  his  principles,  and  he  rejected  it  ¥1ko 
the  presidential  election  came  on  (Dec  10), 
although  Oavaignac  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
government  patronage,  he  was  defeated  bj 
an  immense  majority.  Out  of  7,449,471  Totss, 
Cavaignao  received  but  1,448,802,  while  Lonis 
Napoleon  had  6,684,620.  Oavaignac  bore  tba 
defeat  with  dignity  and  tranquillity.  On  Dee. 
20  he  resigned  his  power  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
newly-elected  president,  and  modestly  retnriKC 
to  his  seat  in  the  assembly.  He  continaed  totake 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  speakiof 
rarely,  but  with  marked  ability  and  effect  Oc 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  1861,  he  was  airated 
and  taken  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  his  name  beiag 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  proscribed 
Previous  to  this  event  he  had  been  betrotittd 
to  MUe.  Odier,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Paris;  after  the  eimpiTetat  and  the. rain  of  tbe 
republican  party,  eflforts  were  made  to  break  c£f 
the  match,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  first  fiiendlj 
face  which  Oavaignac  saw  in  the  fortres  of 
Ham,  after  his  imprisonment,  was  that  of  the 
maiden  who  a  few  davs  l^»r  became  his  vi^ 
the  marriage  tddng  place  inmiediatelj  after  his 
release,  when  he  was  at  his  own  request  placed 
on  tho  retired  list  of  the  anny.  Hesabse- 
quontly  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement  in  Bel- 
gium, and  when  he  returned  to  France  residad 
mainly  at  his  country  seat  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lative body,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  il- 
legiance  to  the  emperor.  In  1857  be  vas  ag&Q 
chosen  to  the  same  office  by  the  elector?  of  the 
8d  district  of  Paris,  as  a  kind  of  protest  agiinst 
the  existing  form  of  government)  but  again  i^ 
fused  to  take  the  oath.  This  was  the  last  pii> 
lie  act  of  his  life.  Grief  and  chagrin  at  the 
measures  of  the  government  and  the  aoffi^ 
of  thousands  of  his  political  friends  oondemD^ 
to  exile  and  misery  had  long  caosed  in  bb 
emotions  which  aggravated  a  diseaae  of  the 
heart,  the  germs  of  which  had  been  contrKfed 
in  Africa ;  and  one  mottling,  as  he  was  leayifii 
his  house  to  Visit  a  friend,  ne  suddenly  expirea 
in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  without  ntteriog  > 
word.  His  devoted  wife  conveyed  his  remains 
to  Paris,  where  they  received  the  honors  ot  a 
frmeral  procession  in  w:hich  many  thousands  or 
persons  took  part    He  ledft  an  only  son.    ^ 

OAVAILLON,  a  French  town  on  the  ri«r 
Durance,  in  the  department  of  Vanduse,  and  im 
arrondissement  of  Avignon ;  pop.  7,406.  Itbas 
an  iactive  trade  in  raw  dlk,  frniti  ^^V^^^ 
and  manufactories  of  vermicelli  and  mad(W. 
During  the  revolution  its  fortifications  were  ce- 
stroyed.  It  was  an  ancient  Boman  town,  i)« 
having  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  barbanatf, 
and  having  suffered  much  from  an  earthqw" 
in  1731,  it  has  few  remains  of  antiqmtr* 
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moet  remarkable  of  its  rains  is  a  trinmpbal  aroH 
supposed  to  haye  belonged  to  tbe  Angnstan 
age.  Tbe  country  round  Oavaillon  is  justly 
called  tbe  garden  of  tbe  provinoe. 

OAYALGANTI,  Guido,  an  Italian  pbiloeo- 
pber  and  poet  bom  in  Florence  in  tbe  early 
part  of  tbe  18th  century,  died  in  1800.  Dante, 
who  was  bis  friend,  introduces  Oayaloanti^s  father 
in  lus  Inferno  into  tbe  re^^ons  of  tbe  condemned, 
on  account  of  bis  Epicurean  pbilosopby.  Guido 
was  distinguished  for  tbe  lofty  style  of  bis 
poetry,  which  was  composed  for  tbe  most  part 
of  sonnets  and  canzonets,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  are  those  dedicated  to  Mandetta,  a 
lady  whom  be  bad  met  at  Toulouse  after  bis 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Oompostella.  Hay- 
ing married  a  daughter  of  tbe  Gbibelline  chief 
Farina  degli  Uberti,  be  succeeded  bis  father-in* 
law  as  bead  of  that  party.  When  the  leaders  of 
both  Actions  were  exiled  by  tbe  citizens,  Oayal- 
canti  was  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  his  becdth  was 
80  much  ii^jured  by  tbe  bad  air,  that  be  died  soon 
after  bis  return.  His  Rime^  edite  ed  inedite^ 
were  published  by  Oicciapoiri  at  Florence,  in 
1813. 

CAYALIEK,  Jean,  a  leader  of  tbe  Oamisards 
or  insurgent  Protestants  in  the  Ceyennes,  bom 
about  1679  at  Eibaute,  in  Languedoc.  med  in 
May,  1T40,  at  Obelsea,  a  suburb  of  London. 
The  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  be  was  first  a  shep- 
herd, then  a  journeyman  baker.  Religious  per- 
secution afterward  forced  bim  to  leaye  bis 
countnr,  but  after  liying  a  few  monlbs  at  Ge- 
neva, be  secretly  came  back,  and  was  foremost 
among  the  promoters  of  tbe  insurrection  of 
1702.  He  was  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  sol- 
dier, and  his  talents,  deyotion,  and  prophetic 
gifts  gaye  bim  an  autboritT'  almost  equal  to  tliat 
of  the  Gamisard  oommander-in-cbief.  When 
Marshal  Yillars  took  the  command  of  the  royal 
troops,  Cayalier  bad  an  intenriew  with  him  at 
NimeS)  and  agreed  on  terms  of  peace:  the 
yonng  chief  was  to  be  receiyed  into  the  king's 
service,'  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  hand- 
some pension;  a  respment  was  to  be  raised 
among  tbe  Camisards,  who  were  now  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  thefr  religion.  This  treaty 
did  not  suit  the  other  chiefe  or  the  people. 
Cayalier  was  immediately  discarded  by  them, 
and  departed  for  Paris  attended  by  yery  few  com« 
panions.  There  be  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  king;  and  baying  receiyed  secret  ad- 
vice  that  be  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  be  made 
his  escape  to*  Switzerland,  whence  be  went  to 
Holland.  Haying  entered  the  seryice  of  £ng* 
land,  be  organized  a  re^ment  of  French  re* 
fogees,  whom  be  took  to  Spain  to  support  ^e 
caose  of  Charles.  At  tbe  battle  of  Almanza 
this  regiment  engaged  a  battalion  of  French 
troops,  which  fought  with  such  ftiry  that  the 
greatest  part  of  both  corps  were  left  dead  on  the 
battle  field.  OayaHer  afterward  ioined  tbe  umy 
of  Prince  Engine,  who  entered  Proyence  and 
besieged  Toulon.  After  tbe  peace  of  Utrecht 
he  repaired  to  England,  where  be  was  receiyed 
with  great  favor,  obtaining  the  rank  of  gen- 


eral, and  bebg  appointed  goyemor  of  the  isl- 
and of  Jersey.  An  aooount  of  the  ^' War  in 
tbe  Ceyennes  under  Col.  Cayalier  "  was  publish- 
ed in  English  in  1726.  Probably  it  was  not 
written  by  Cayalier  himself  and  is  of  yery 
little  yalue.  Engtoe  Sue  has  also  furnished 
a  work  founded  upon  bis  life. 

CAYALIER  (Spanisb  eabaUero),  a  gen- 
tleman  who  fought  on  borsebackl  in  tbe 
first  instance,  when  tbe  cayalry  of  JBuropean 
armies  consisted  wholly  of  the  feudid  landed 
aristocracy,  with  tbe  gentlemen  of  tiidr  follow- 
ings.  In  its  secondly  sense,  both  in  Spanisb 
and  English,  the  word  came  to  ngnify  abso- 
lutely, and  without  any  reference  to  its  deriya- 
tion  or  origin,  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  birth 
and  breeding ;  and,  as  a  yet  farther  deduction| 
a  gentleman  of  manners,  accomplishments,  and 
air.  In  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  tbe 
word,  being  used  probably  by  the  uppi^  classes 
somewhat  absolutely  and  bypercritically,  so  as 
to  be  ofiensiye  to  their  inferiors,  receiyed  a  par- 
ticular and  pointed  application,  which  it  long 
continued  to  bear  in  England,  as  signifying  one 
attached  to  tbe  court  and  bigb  cburdi  party, 
and  thereafter  a  Jacobite,  or  one  attached  to 
the  Stuart  family  and  &yorable  to  their  resto- 
ration, after  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the 
bouses  of  Nassau  and  Brunswick.  It  18  commonly 
asserted  that  this  usage  of  the  word  is  to  be 
ascribed,  as  is  tbe  case  with  many  if  not  most 
political  and  party  nicknames,  to  its  introduc- 
tion by  tbe  opposite  faction  as  a  term  of  de- 
rision. This  may  be  and  probably  is  trae  in 
some  degree ;  but  it  was  certainly  applied  by 
gentlemen  to  tbemselyes  and  to  one  another, 
before  it  was  employed  as  a  by-name  of  party 
reproach. 

CAYAUERI.  or  CAyAixEBi,  BovAYZsmmA^ 
an  Italian  matnematician,  bom  in  Milan  in 
1598,  died  in  Bologna,  Deo.  8, 1647.  He  studied 
mathematics  at  Pisa  under  B.  Castelli.  a  disciple 
of  Galileo,  officiated  as  professor  in  Bologna,  and 
was  author  of  seyeral  mathematical  works,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  entitied  Oeome^ 
tria  JndvnnbilUnUy  &c.  Haying  expressed  in 
this  work  some  original  ideas  concerning  the 
abstruse  sciences,  tbe  Italians  clium  bim  to  bo 
tbe  inyentor  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

CAYALLINI,  PnETBO,  aBoman  painter,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  IStb  and  in 
the  early  part  of  tbe  14tn  century.  He  was  tbe 
disciple  of  Giotto,  and  tbe  first  painter  of  the 
Boman  sdiool  who  was  worthy  of  competing 
with  the  great  Florentine  masters.  His  mo6t 
celebrated  work,  a  picture  of  tbe  ^'  Cmcifizion,'^ 
is  at  Assisi.  Most  of  bis  other  works  are  now 
destroyed. 

CA YALLO,  Tiberius,  an  electrician,  bom  in 
Naples  in  March,  1749,  was  a  resident  of  Lon- 
don during  the  greatest  part  of  bis  life,  and  died 
there  in  Dec  1809.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ne- 
apolitan physician,  completed  bis  education  in 
the  uniyersity  of  bis  natiye  city,  and  went  at 
an  early  age  to  England  with  a  yiew  of  becom- 
ing a  merchant;  but  deyoting  himself  to  the 
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BtadjT  of  natural  philosophy,  he  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  Tolominooa  writer  and  expcoi- 
menter  in  electricitj  and  the  physical  ooienoea. 
He  invented  an  instrnment  called  a  condenser, 
and  another  called  a  moltiplier  of  electricity, 
and  other  instmments.  His  best  work  was  hia 
''Elements  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy^' (4  vols.  8vo.Lond.  1803). 

0 A  V  ALRY  (Fr.  cavaUru^  horn  ea/oaZier^  a 
horseman,  from  eheMl^  a  horse),  a  body  of  sol- 
diers on  horsebadc  The  use  of  the  horse  for  rid- 
ing, and  the  introduction  of  bodies  of  mounted 
men  into  armies,  naturally  originated  in  those 
countries  to  wnich  the  horse  is  indigenous, 
and  where  the  climate  and  gramineous  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  favored  the  development  of  all 
its  physical  capabilities.  While  tne  horse  in 
Europe  and  tropical  Asia  soon  degenerated  into 
a  clumsy  animal  or  an  undersized  ponv,  the 
breed  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  ^igypt, 
and  the  north  coast  of  Africa  attained  great 
beauty,  speed,  docility,  and  endurance.  But  it 
apnears  that  at  first  it  was  used  in  harness  only ; 
1^  least  in  military  history  the  war  chariot  long 
precedes  the  armed  horseman.  The  Egyptian 
monuments  show  plenty  of  war  chariots,  but 
with  a  single  exception  no  horsemen ;  and  that 
exception  appears  to  belong  to  the  Boman 
period.  Still  it  is  certain  that  at  least  a  couple 
of  centuries  before  the  country  was  conquered 
by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  had  a  numerous 
cavalry,  and  the  commander  of  this  arm  is  more 
than  once  named  among  the  most  important 
officials  of  the  court.  It  is  very  likely  tnat  the 
Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  cavalry  dur- 
ing their  war  with  the  Assyrians ;  for  on  the  As- 
syrian monuments  horsemen  are  often  delmea- 
ted,  and  their  use  in  war  with  Assyrian  armies 
at  a  very  early  period  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  With  them,  also,  the  saddle  appears  to 
have  originated.  In  the  older  sculptures  the 
soldier  rides  the  bare  back  of  the  animal ;  at  a 
later  epoch  we  find  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  in- 
troduced, and  finally  a  high  saddle  similar  to  that 
now  used  all  over  the  East  The  Persians 
and  Medians,  at  the  time  they  appear  in  history, 
were  a  nation  of  horsemen.  Though  they  retain- 
ed the  war  chariot,  and  even  left  to  it  its  ancient 
precedence  over  the  younger  arm  of  cavalry,  yet 
the  great  numerical  strength  of  the  mounted 
men  gave  the  latter  an  importance  it  had 
never  possessed  in  any  former  service.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Assyrians,  £lgyptians,  and  Per- 
sians consisted  of  that  kind  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East,  and  which,  up  to  very  recent  times, 
was  alone  exnployed  in  northern  Africa,  Asia, 
and  eastern  Europe,  irregular  cavalry.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  Greeks  so  far  improved  their 
breed  of  horses  by  crosses  with  the  eastern 
horse,  as  to  fit  them  for  cavalry  purposes,  than 
they  Degan  to  organize  the  arm  upon  a  new 
principle.  They  are  the  creators  of  both  regu* 
lar  infantry  and  regular  cavalry.  They  formed 
the  masses  of  fighting  men  into  distinct  bodies, 
armed  and  equipped  them  accordmg  to  the  pur- 
pose they  were  intended  for,  and  taught  them 


to  act  in  coneerti  to  move  in  ranks  and  flo, 
to  keep  together  in  adefinite  tactical fonnatioQ. 
and  thus  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  concts- 
trated  and  advancing  mass  upon  a  g^ven  point 
of  the  enemy's  front.  Thus  oisanized,  tbej 
proved  eveiywhere  sup^or  to  me  undrilkd, 
unwieldy,  and  uncontrolled  mobs  bno^ 
against  them  by  the  Aaatica.  We  havesoin- 
stance  of  a  combat  of  Grecian  cavalry  agaisst 
Persian  horsemen  before  the  time  thePeniau 
themselves  had  formed  bodies  of  a  more  regnlir 
kind  of  cavaliy;  but  there  can  bene  doobt  thit 
tlie  result  would  have  been  thesameaswliea 
the  infantry  of  both  nations  met  in  bsttk 
Cavalry,  at  first,  was  oi]ganized  by  the  hone- 
breeding  countries  of  Greece  only,  each  e 
Thessalia  and  Bcaotia;  but,  veiy  soon  after,  ik 
Athenians  formed  a  body  of  hwrj  cavaby,  be- 
side mounted  archers  for  outpost  and  skinnisb* 
ing  duty.  The  Spartans,  too,  had  the  ^  (rf 
their  vouth  formea  into  a  body  of  horse-gDards ; 
but  they  had  no  faith  in  cavalry,  and  nude 
them  dismount  in  battle,  and  fight  as  io&ntr^. 
From  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  ss  from 
the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  in  their  army,  ^ 
Persians  learned  the  formation  of  regolar  cavil- 
ry,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerate  p«^ 
tion  of  the  Persian  horse  that  fought  aguost 
Alexander  the  Great  were  more  or  less  tnioed 
to  act  in  compact  bodies  in  a  regular  manner. 
The  Macedonians^  however,  were  more  than  a 
match  for  them.  With  that  people  horsemaQ* 
ship  was  an  accomplishment  indispensable  to 
the  young  nobility,  and  cavalry  held  a  bigii 
rank  in  their  army.  The  cavalry  of  PhiHp  m 
Alexander  consisted  of  the  MaoedoDian  t»i 
Thessalian  nobility,  with  a  Ibw  sqnadrou 
recruited  in  Greece  proper.  It  was  compoKd 
of  heavy  horsemen — eatqpAro^tes— armed  with 
helmet  and  breastplate,  euiases,  and  a  loog 
spear.  It  usually  charged  in  a  compact  bo^t^ 
an  oblong  or  wedge-shaped  column,  sometiiDes 
also  in  line.  Thd  light  cavahy,  composed  of 
auxiliary  troops,  was  of  a  more  or  less  irregniir 
kind,  and  served  like  the  Cossacks  now««-da:^ 
for  outpost  duty  and  skirmidiing.— The  battle 
of  the  Granicus  (884  B.  O.)  offers  the  first  i^ 
stance  of  an  engagement  in  which  cavaky  pls7» 
a  decisive  part  ThePersiancavalrywasplioedat 
charging  distance  from  the  fords  of  the  river.  M 
soon  as  the  heads  of  columns  of  tiie  Kaoedoman 
in&ntry  had  passed  tihe  river,  and  before  they 
could  deploy,  the  Persian  hOTse  broke  in  upoo 
them  and  drove  them  headlong  down  again 
into  the  river.  This  man<Buvre,r^)eated«T- 
eral  times  over  with  pwfect  success,  shoin  at 
once  that  the  Persians  had  regular  cavaliT  to 
oppose  to  the  Macedonians.  Tosorpriseinft^ 
in  the  very  moment  of  its  greatest  ireakntf^ 
vis.,  when  passing  from  one  tactical  fomiaj** 
into  another,  requires  the  cavahy  to  be  vdl  w 
hand,  and  perfectly  under  the  control  of  its 
commanders.  Irregular  levies  are  incapawe  oi 
it.  Ptolemy,  who  commanded  the  advancea 
guard  of  Alexander's  army,  could  b>»1S 
headway  until  the  Macedonian  cniraaders  paaeea 
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the  river,  and  duurgedfhePeniaiis  in  flank.  A 
long  combat  enened,  bat  the  Persian  horsemen 
being  disposed  in  one  line  without  reserveay 
and  being  at  last  abandoned  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  their  army,  were  ultimately  routed* 
The  battle  of  Arbela  (861  B.  C.)  was  the  most 
glorioas  for  the  Macedonian  cavalnr.  Alexander 
in  person  led  the  Macedonian  horse,  which 
formed  the  extreme  ri^t  of  his  order  of  battle, 
while  the  Theasolian  horse  fonned  the  left. 
The  Pernans  tried  to  outflank  him,  but  in  the 
decisive  moment  Alexander  broaght  fresh  men 
from  the  rear  so  as  to  overlap  them  in  their 
turn ;  they  at  the  same  time  left  a  ffap  be- 
tween their  left  and  centre.  Into  this  gap 
Alexander  at  once  dashed,  separating  their  left 
from  the  remainder  of  the  army,  roUinff  it  up 
completely^and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Then,  on  being  called  upon  to  send 
assistance  to  his  own  menaced  left,  he  rallied 
his  horse  in  a  very  short  time,  and  passing  be- 
hind the  enemy^s  centre  fell  upon  the  rear  of 
his  right.  The  battle  was  thus  gained,  and 
Alexander  from  that  day  ranks  among  the 
first  of  the  cavalry  generals  of  all  times.  And 
to  crown  the  worl^  his  cavalry  pursued  the 
ftigitive  enemy  with  such  ardor  that  its  ad* 
vanced  gaard  stood  the  next  day  75  miles  in 
advance  of  the  battl^fleld.  It  is  very  curious 
to  observe  that  the  general  principles  of  cavalry 
tactics  were  as  well  understood  at  that  time  as 
they  are  now.  To  attack  infantry  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  march,  or  durmg  a  change  of 
formation ;  to  attack  cavalry  principally  on  its 
flank ;  to  profit  by  any  opening  in  the  enemy's 
line  by  dsMiing  in  and  wheeling  to  the  ri^^t  and 
left,  so  as  to  take  in  flank  and  rear  the  troops 
placed  next  to  sudi  a  gap ;  to  follow  up  a  victory 
by  a  rapid  and  inexorable  pursuit  of  the  broken 
enemy — ^these  are  among  thet  first  and  most 
important  rules  that  every  modem  cavalry  offi« 
cer  has  to  learn.  After  Alexander's  death  we 
hear  no  more  of  that  splendid  cavalry  of  Greece 
and  Macedon.  In  Greece  infantry  agun  pre- 
TaOed,  and  in  Asia  and  Egypt  me  mounted 
service  soon  degen6rated.~4he  Romans  never 
were  horsemen.  What  little  cavalry  they  had 
with  the  legions  was  glad  to  fight  on  foot 
Thar  horses  were  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the 
men  coold  not  ride.  But  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Mediterranean  a  cavalry  was  formed,  which 
not  only  rivalled,  bat  even  outshone  that  of  Alex** 
ander.  The  Oarthafi^ian  generals,  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal,  had  succeedea  in  forming,  be- 
side their  Numidian  irr^^ular  horsemen,  a  body 
of  first-rate  regular  cavalry,  and  thus  created 
an  arm  which  almost  everywhere  insured 
them  a  victory.  The  Berbers  of  north  Africa 
are,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  nation  of  horse- 
ni^  at  least  in  the  plains,  and  the  splendid 
Barb  horse  which  carried  Hannibal's  swords^ 
men  into  the  deep  masses  of  the  Roman  in- 
fimtry,  with  a  rapidity  and  vehemence  un- 
known before,  still  mounts  the  finest  re^ments  of 
the  whole  French  cavahry,  the  ehaa&eura  cPJ/' 
ri^iM,  and  is  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  the 


best  war-horse  in  existence.  The  Oarthaginian 
infantry  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
even  titer  it  had  been  long  trained  by  its  two 
great  chiefe ;  it  would  not  nave  had  the  slightest 
chance  against  the  Roman  legions,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  that  cavalrv  which 
alone  made  it  possible  for  Hannibal  to  hold  out 
16  years  in  Italy ;  and  when  this  cavalry  had 
becoi  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  so  many 
campaigns,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  Italy  for  hmu 
Hannibal's  battles  have  that  in  common  with 
those  of  Frederic  the  Great,  that  most  of  them 
were  won  by  cavalry  over  first-rate  infantry ; 
and,  indeed,  at  no  other  time  has  cavalry  per- 
formed such  glorious  deeds  as  under  those  two 
great  commanders.  From  what  nation,  and 
upon  what  tactical  principles ,  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal  formed  their  regular  cavalry,  we  are 
not  precisely  informed.  But  as  their  Kumid- 
ian  light  horse  are  alwa>'8  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  heavy  or  regular  cavalry,  we  may  con- 
dade  that  the  latter  was  not  composed  of 
Berber  tribes.  There  were  very  likely  many 
foreign  mercenaries  and  some  Carthaginians; 
the  ffreat  man,  however,  most  probably  con- 
sisted of  Spaniards,  as  it  was  formed  in  their 
country,  and  as  even  in  OsBsar's  time  Spanish 
horsemen  were  attached  to  most  Roman  armies, 
Hannibal  being  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
civilization,  and  Greek  mercenaries  and  soldiers 
of  fortune  having  before  his  time  served  under 
the  Carthaginian  standards,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  Grecian 
and  Macedonian  heavy  cavalry  served  as  the 
basis  for  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  The  very 
first  encounter  in  Italy  settled  fiie  question  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  horse.  At  the  Ti- 
oinus  (218  B.  C),  the  Roman  consul  Publins  Sci- 
pio,  while  reconnoitring  with  his  cavalry  and  liffht 
Infantry,  met  with  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  Ted 
by  Hannibal  on  a  cdmihir  errand.  Hannibal  at 
once  attacked.  The  Roman  light  in£Antry  stood 
in  first  line,  the  cavalry  formed  the  second. 
The  Carthaginian  heavy  horse  charged  the  in- 
firntry,  dispersed  it,  and  then  fell  at  once  on  the 
Roman  cavalry  in  front,  while  the  Nnmidian 
irregulars  charged  their  flank  and  rear.  The 
batUe  was  short  The  Romans  fought  bravely, 
but  they  had  no  chance  whatever.  They  could 
not  ride;  their  own  horses  vanquished  them ; 
frightened  by  the  flight  of  the  Roman  skir- 
mishers, who  were  driven  in  upon  them  and 
sought  shelter  between  them,  they  threw  off 
many  of  their  riders  and  broke  up  the  forma- 
tion. Other  troopers,  not  trustmg  to  their 
horsemanship,  wisely  dismounted  and  attempt- 
ed to  fight  aa  infantiy.  But  already  the  Car- 
thaginian cuirassiers  were  In  the  midst  of 
them,  while  the  inevitable  Numidians  galloped 
rouna  the  conftised  mass,  cutting  down  every 
Aigitive  who  detached  himself  from  it.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  was  considerable,  and  Pub- 
lius  Boipio  himself  was  wounded.  At  the 
Trebia,  Hannibal  succeeded  in  enticing  the  Ro- 
mans to  cross  that  river,  so  as  to  fight  with  this 
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barrier  in  their  rear.  No  sooner  was  this  ao- 
oomplished  than  he  advanced  with  all  his  troops 
against  them  and  forced  them  to  battle.  The 
Itomans,  like  the  Carthaginians,  had  their 
infantry  in  the  centre ;  bnt  opposite  to  the  2 
Roman  wings  formed  by  cavalry,  Hannibal 
placed  his  elephants,  making  nse  of  his  cav- 
alry to  outflank  and  overlap  both  wings  of  his 
opponents.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  battle, 
the  Roman  cavalry,  thus  turned  and  outnum- 
bered, was  completely  defeated ;  but  the  Ro- 
man infantry  drove  back  the  Carthaginian 
centre  and  gained  ground.  The  victorious  Car- 
thaginian horse  now  attacked  them  in  front 
and  flank ;  they  compelled  them  to  desist  from 
advancing,  but  could  not  break  them.  Hanni- 
bal, however,  knowing  the  solidity  of  the  Ro- 
man legion,  had  sent  1,000  horsemen  and  1,000 
picked  foot  soldieft  under  his  brother  Mago  by 
a  roundabout  way  to  their  rear.  These  fresh 
troops  now  fell  upon  them  and  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  second  line;  but  the  first  line, 
10,000  men,  closed  up,  and  in  a  compact  body 
forced  their  way  through  Hie  enemy,  and 
marched  down  the  river  toward  Placentia, 
where  they  crossed  it  unmolested.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannffi  (216  B.  C),  the  Romans  had  80,000 
infantry  and  6,000  cavalry;  the  CarthasinianS) 
40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  The  cav- 
aliy  of  Latinm  formed  the  Roman  right  wing, 
leaning  on  the  river  Aufidus ;  that  of  the  alli^ 
Italians  stood  on  the  left,  while  the  infantry 
formed  the  centre.  Hannibal,  too,  placed  h\a 
infantry  in  the  centre,  the  Celtic  and  Spanish 
levies  again  forming  the  wings,  while  between 
them,  a  little  further  back,  stood  his  African 
infantry,  now  equipped  and  organized  on  the 
Roman  system.  Of  his  cavalry,  he  placed 
the  Kumidians  on  the  right  wing,  where  the 
open  plain  permitted  them,  by  their  superior 
mobility  ana  rapidity,  to  evade  the  charges  of 
the  Italian  heavy  horse  opposed  to  them ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  heavy  cavalry,  under  Hasdrubal, 
was  stationed  on  the  left,  dose  to  the  river. 
On  the  Roman  left,  the  Numidians  gave  the 
Italian  cavalry  plenty  to  do,  but  from  their 
very  nature  as  irregukr  horse  could  not  break 
up  their  close  array  by  regular  charges.  In  the 
centre,  the  Roman  infantry  soon  drove  bade 
the  Celts  and  Spaniards,  and  then  formed  into 
a  wedge-shaped  column  in  order  to  attack  the 
African  infantry.  These,  however,  wheeled  in- 
ward, and  chai^g  the  unwieldy  mass  in  line, 
broke  its  impetus ;  and  there  the  battle,  now,  be- 
came a  standine  fight  But  Hasdrubal's  heavy 
horse  had,  in  me  mean  time,  prepared  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans.  Having  nirioualy  charged 
the  Roman  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  they  dis- 
persed them  after  a  stout  resistance,  passed, 
like  Alexander  at  Arbela,  behind  the  Koman 
centre,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Italian  cavalry, 
broke  it  completely,  and,  leaving  it  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Numidians,  formed  for  a  grand  diarge 
on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Roman  infantiy. 
This  was  decisive.  The  unwieldy  mass,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  gave  way,  opened  out,  was 


broken,  and  suocombed.  Never  was  there  nch 
complete  destruction  of  an  army.  The  Bo- 
mans  lost  70,000  men;  of  their  -  cavalry,  onlj 
70  men  escaped.  The  Carthaginians  loet  not 
quite  6,000,  f  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Celtic 
contingents,  which  had  had  to  bear  thebmntof 
the%rei  attack  of  the  legions.  Of  Hasdrabal's 
6,000  regular  horse,  which  had  won  the  whole 
of  the  battle,  not  more  than  200  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Roman  cavahy  of  later 
times  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Punic  wars.  It  was  attached  to  the  legioDsin 
small  bodies,  never  forming  an  independent 
arm.  Beside  this  legionary  cavalry,  there 
were  in  Cflesar's  time  Spanish,  Celtic,  and  G&- 
man  mercenary  horaenoen^  all  of  them  more  or 
less  irregular.  No  cavalry  serving  with  the 
Romans  ever  performed  things  worthy  of 
mention;  and  so  neglected  and  ineffectlTe  wis 
this  arm,  that  the  Parthian  irregulars  of  Kho- 
rassan  remained  extremely  formidable  to  Bo- 
man  armies.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  em- 
pire, however,  the  ancient  passion  for  horses 
and  horsemanship  retuned  its  sway;  and  Bj- 
zantium  remained,  up  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Turks,  the  great  horse  mart  and  riding  acade- 
my of  Europe.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
during  the  momentary  revival  of  the  Byzm- 
tine  empire,  under  Justinian,  its  csvah?  vts 
on  a  comparatively  respectable  footmg;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Capua,  in  A.  D.  652,  the  ennodi 
Narses  is  reported  to  have  defeated  the  Teutomc 
invaders  of  Italy  principally  by  means  of  this 
arm. — ^The  establishment,  in  all  comitries  of 
western  Europe,  of  a  conquering  aristocracy  of 
Teutonic  origin,  led  to  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  cavalry.  The  nobility  took  evcrywh^  to 
the  mounted  service,  under  the  designation  of 
men-at-arms  (gem  cTarmei),  forming  a  W 
of  horse  of  the  heaviest  description,  in  whict 
not  only  the  riders  but  also  the  horses  v^ 
covered  with  defensive  armor  of  metal  The  firs 
battle  at  which  such  cavahry  •  appeared  wfi 
that  at  Poitiers,  where  Charles  ]i&rtel,  inm 
beat  back  the  torrent  of  Arab  invasion.  Tm 
Frankish  knighthood,  under  Endes,dttkeor 
Aquitania,  broke  through  the  Moorish  ranis 
and  took  their  camp.  But  such  a  body  v«s 
not  fit  for  pursuit ;  and  the  Arabs,  accordiD^Tr 
under  shelter  of  their  indefatigable  irreguar 
horse,  retired  unmolested  into  8f«"^,.fT 
this  batUe  dates  a  series  of  wars  m  which  m 
massive  but  unwieldy  regular  cav*^5^J 
West  fought  the  a^e  irregulars  of  the  East  viw 
varied  success.  The  German  knighthood  me^ 
ured  swords,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  we 
10th  century,  with  the  wild  Hungarian  hor^ 
men,  and  totaDy  defeated  them  by  their  c^^ 
array  at  Merseburg  in  988,  and  at  the  licco  "^ 
966.  The  Spaniah  chivalry,  for  Bevoral  ceow- 
ries,  fought  the  Moorish  invaders  of  tn^i 
country,  and  ultimately  conquered  them.  ^ 
when  the  occidental  "heavies"  transfenea 
the  seat  of  war,  during  the  crusades,  tovi 
eastern  homes  of  their  enemies,  they  were )" 
their  turn  defeated,  and  in  most  cases  ( 
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ly  destroyed ;  neither  they  nor  their  horses 
oonld  stand  the  climate,  tiie  immensely  Ions 
marohea,  and  the  want  of  proper  food  and 
forage.  These  omsades  were  followed  hy  a  fresh 
irruption  of  eastern  horsemen  into  Europe, 
that  of  the  Mongols.  Having  overrun  Buaaia, 
and  the  provinces  of  Poland,  they  were  met 
at  Wahlstatt  in  Silesia,  in  1241,  by  a  combined 
Polish  and  Qorman  army.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle, the  Asiatics  defeated  the  worn-out  steel- 
clad  knights,  bnt  the  victory  was  so  dearly 
bought  that  it  broke  the  power  of  the  invaders. 
The  Mongols  advanced  no  fhrther,  and  soon, 
by  divisions  among  themselves,  ceased  to 
be  dangerous,  and  were  driven  back.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  middle  ages,  cavalry  re- 
mained the  chief  arm  of  all  armies :  with  the 
eastern  nations  the  light  irregular  horse  had 
always  held  that  rank ;  with  those  of  western 
Europe,  the  heavy  regular  cavali^  formed  by 
the  knighthood  was  in  this  period  the  arm 
which  decided  every  battle.  Tnis  preeminence 
of  the  mounted  arm  was  not  so  much  caused 
by  its  own  excellence,  for  the  irr^lars  of  the 
East  were  Incapable  of  orderly  nght,  and  the 
regulars  of  the  West  were  clumsy  beyond  be- 
li^  in  their  movements ;  it  was  principally 
caused  by  the  bad  quality  of  the  infantry. 
Asiatics  as  well  as  Europeans  held  that  arm 
in  contempt ;  it  was  composed  of  those  who 
coald  not  afford  to  appear  mounted,  princi- 
pally of  slaves  or  serfe.  There  was  no  proper 
organization  for  it ;  without  defensive  armor^ 
with  a  pike  and  sword  for  its  sole  wea- 
pons, it  miffht  now  and  then  by  its  deep  for- 
mation wiuistand  the  furious  but  disorderly 
charges  of  eastern  horsemen ;  but  it  was  resist- 
lessiy  ridden  over  by  the  invulnerable  men-at« 
arms  of  the  West.  The  only  exception  was 
formed  by  the  English  infimtry,  which  derived 
its  strength  from  its  formidable  weapon,  the 
long-bow.  The  numerical  proportion  of  the 
European  cavalry  of  these  times  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army  was  certainly  not  as 
strong  as  it  was  a  few  centuries  later,  nor 
even  as  it  is  now.  Knights  were  not  so  ex* 
ceedingly  numerous,  and  m  many  large  battles 
we  find  that  not  more  than  800  or  1,000  of 
them  were  present  But  they  were  generally 
suffident  to  dispose  of  any  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers, as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  driving 
from  the  field  the  enemv's  men-at-arms.  The 
general  mode  of  fiffhtmg  of  these  men-at- 
arms  was  in  lin&  in  dngle  rank,  the  rear 
rank  being  formed  by  the  esquires,  who  wore, 
generally  spealdng,  a  less  complete  and  heavy 
suit  of  armor.  These  lines,  once  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  soon  dissolved  themselves  into  sin- 
gle combatantB,  and  fiiushed  the  battle  by  sheer 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  Subsequently,  when 
firearms  began  to  come  into  use,  deep  TntMsea 
were  formed,  generally  squares ;  but  then  the 
days  of  (Rivalry  were  numbered.  During  the 
15th  century,  not  only  was  artillery  introduced 
into  the  field  of  battle,  while  part  of  the  infantry, 
the  akirmishen  of  those  timeS|  were  armed 


with  muskets,  bnt  a  general  change  took  place 
in  the  character  of  infantry.  This  arm  began 
to  be  formed  by  the  enlistment  of  mercenaries 
who  made  a  profession  of  military  service.  The 
German  LandskneehU  and  the  Swiss  were  such 

Srofessional  soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  intro- 
uced  more  regular  formations  and  tactical 
movements.  The  ancient  Doric  and  Macedonian 
phalanx  was,  in  a  manner,  revived ;  a  helmet 
and  a  breastplate  somewhat  protected  the  men 
against  the  lance  and  sword  of  the  cavalry ;  and 
when,  at  Novara  (1518),  the  Swiss  infantry  drove 
the  French  knighthood  actually  from  the  field, 
there  was  no  further  use  for  such  valiant  but 
unwieldy  horsemen.  Accordingly,  after  the 
insurrection  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spun, 
we  find  a  new  dass  of  cavalry,  the  German 
Beitera  (reUrea  of  the  IVench\  ra^ed  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  like  the  innintry,  and  armed 
with  helmet  and  breastplate,  sword  and  pistols. 
They  were  fully  as  heavy  as  the  modem 
cuirassiers,  yet  &r  lighter  than  the  knights. 
They  soon  proved  their  superiority  over  the 
heavy  men-at-arms.  These  now  disappear,  and 
with  them  the  lanoe ;  the  sword  and  short 
firearms  now  form  the  general  armature  for 
cavalry.  About  the  same  time  (end  of  the 
16th  oentur^  the  hybrid  arm  of  dragoons  was 
introduced,  nrst  in  France,  then  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  Armed  with  muskets, 
they  were  intended  to  fight,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  as  infiuitry  or  as  cavalry.  A 
similar  corps  had  been  formed  by  Alexander  the 
Great  under  the  name  of  the  dimacha^  but  it 
had  not  yet  been  imitated.  The  dragoons  of 
the  16th  century  had  a  longer  existence,  but 
toward  the  mid^e  of  the  18th  century  they  had 
everywhere  lost  their  hybrid  character,  except 
in  name,  and  were  generalljr  used  as  cavalry. 
The  most  important  feature  in  their  formation 
was  that  they  were  the  first  body  of  regular 
cavalry  which  was  completely  deprived  of 
defensive  armor.  The  creation  of  real  hybrid 
dragoons  was  again  attempted,  on  a  large  scale, 
by  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia ;  but  it  was 
soon  proved  that,  before  the  enemy,  they  must 
always  be  used  as  cavalry,  and  consequently 
Alexander  11.  very  soon  reduced  them  to  simple 
cavalry,  with  no  more  pretensions  to  dismount- 
ed service-than  hussars  or  cuirassiers.  Maurice 
of  Orange,  the  great  Dutch  commander,  form- 
ed his  J&iten  for  the  first  time  in  something  like 
our  modem  tactical  organization.  He  taught 
them  to  execute  diarges  and  evolutions  in  sep- 
arate bodies,  and  in  more  than  one  line ;  to 
wheel,  break  o£form  column  and  line,  and 
change  firont,  witnout  disorder,  and  in  separate 
squadrons  and  troops.  Thus  a  cavalry  fight 
was  no  longer  decided  by  one  charge  of  the 
whole  mass,  but  by  the  successive  dbarges  of 
separate  squadrons  and  lines  supporting  each 
other.  His  cavalry  was  formed  generally  5 
deep.  In  other  armies  it  fought  in  deep  bodies, 
and  where  a  line  formation  was  adopted  it  was 
still  from  5  to  8  deep.  The  I7th  century,  having 
completely  done  away  with  the  costly  men-at- 
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armfli,  increased  the  ntkmerioal  strength  of  cavalry 
to  an  enormous  extent.  At  no  other  period  was 
there  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  arm  in  every 
army.  In  the  80  years^  war  from  }  to  nearly  i 
of  each  army  was  generally  composed  of  cavalry ; 
in  single  instances  there  were  9  horsemen  to  1 
foot  soldier.  Gostavus  Adolphns  stands  at  the 
head  of  cavalry  commanders  of  this  period.  His 
mounted  troops  consisted  of  cniraasiers  and 
dragoons,  the  latter  fighting  almost  always  as 
cavalry.  His  cnirassiersi  too,  were  much  li^^ter 
than  those  of  the  emperor,  and  soon  proved 
their  incontestable  saperioiity.  The  Swedish 
cavalry  were  formed  8  deep ;  tiieir  orders  were, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  cuirassiers  of  most 
armies,  whose  chief  arm  was  the  pistol,  not  to 
lose  time  in  firing,  but  to  charge  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand.  At  this  period  the  cavalry, 
which  during  the  middle  ages  had  generally 
been  placed  m  the  centre,  was  again  placed, 
as  in  antiquity,  on  the  wings  of  the  army, 
where  it  was  formed  in  2  lines.  In  England,  the 
civil  war  gave  rise  to  S  distingoisli^  cavalry 
leaders.  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  royalist  side,  had 
as  much  ^*  dash  **  in  him  as  any  cavalry  general, 
but  he  was  almost  always  carried  too  fiir,  lost 
his  cavalry  out  of  hand,  and  was  himscJf  so 
taken  up«  with  what  was  immediately  before 
him,  that  the  general  always  disappeared  in  the 
**  bold  dragoon."  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  quite  as  mudi  dash  where  it  was  required, 
was  a  far  better  general ;  he  kept  his  men  well 
in  hand,  always  held  back  a  reserve  for  unfore- 
seen events  and  dedsive  movements,  knew  how 
to  manoeuvre,  and  thus  proved  generally  victo- 
rious over  his  inconsiderate  opponent.  Me  won 
the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  by  his 
cavalry  alone. — ^With  most  armies  the  use  of 
the  firearm  still  remained  the  chief  employment 
of  cavalry  in  battle,  the  Swedes  and  frnglish 
alone  excepted.  In  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
cavalry  was  drilled  to  use  the  carabine  exaoUy 
as  infantry  used  the  musket.  They  fired  on 
horseback,  the  line  standing  still  all  the  while^ 
by  files,  platoons,  ranks,  ^;  and  when  a 
movement  for  a  charge  was  made,  the  line 
advanced  at  a  trot,  pulled  up  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  enemy,  gave  a  volley,  drew  swords, 
and  then  charsed.  The  effective  fire  of  the 
lonff  lines  of  inuntry  had  shaken  all  confidence 
in  the  charge  of  a  cavalry  which  was  no  longer 
protected  by  armor;  consequently,  riding  was 
ne^eoted,  no  movements  could  be  executed  at 
aquickpace,  and  even  at  a  slow  pace  accidents 
happened  by  the  score  to  both  men  and  horsea. 
The  drill  was  mostly  dismounted  work,  and 
their  officers  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  way 
of  handling  cavaliy  in  battle.  The  French,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  charged  sword  in  hand,  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  true  to  his  national 
tradition,  always  charged  ML  speed  without 
firing,  diqieraing  cavalry  and  mfiintry,  and 
sometimes  even  taking  field  works  of  a  weak 
profile.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Frederic  the 
Great  and  his  great  cavalry  commander,  Seyd- 
litz,  to  revolutionize  the  mounted  service,  and 


to  raise  it  to  the  culminating  pototof  gkirf. 
The  Prussian  cavalry,  heavy  men  on  duij 
horses,  drilled  for  firmff  only,  such  SBFredtfict 
fiither  had  left  them  to  his  son,  were  beaten  in  o 
instant  at  Moll  wits  (1741).  BntnosoesawtBtU 
first  Silesian  war  brought  to  a  cioee  than  Fred- 
eric entirely  reorganized  his  oavaliy.  Firins 
and  dismounted  drill  were  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  riding  was  attended  to^  '^AQ 
evolutions  are  to  be  made  with  the  gniM 
speed,  all  wheels  to  be  done  at  a  center.  Oit* 
airy  officers  must  above  all  things  fonn  tbe  ii» 
into  perfect  riders ;  the  cuirasBiezs  to  be « 
handy  and  expert  on  horseback  as  a  faoBGii^  aid 
well  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  swori"  Tk 
men  were  to  ride  every  day.  Biding  in  diiBa!]i 
ground,  across  obstacles,  and  fendog  on  hone- 
back,  were  the  principal  drills.  Inacbaige,itt 
firing  at  all  was  allowed  until  thelstaadSd 
lines  of  the  enemy  were  ocnnpleteiy  bnko. 
^^  Every  squadron,  as  it  advaaoes  to  tbe 
charge,  is  to  attack  the  enemy  sword  in  kind, 
and  no  commander  shall  be  aDowedtoletbis 
troops  ^  under  penalty  of  infiunoosoashieriEg; 
the  generals  of  brigades  to  be  answerable  ibr 
this.  As  they  advance,  they  first  fall  into  i 
quick  trot,  and  finally  into  a  fiill  g^  ^ 
well  closed;  and  if  they  attack  in  this  waj,  bi> 
mi^esty  is  certain  that  the  enemy  will  slwajslN 
broken."  **  Every  officer  of  cavahy  will  hira 
always  present  to  his  mind  that  there  m 
but  2  thmgs  required  to  beat  the  enemj:  1, 
to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  pooiblj 
speed  and  force,  and  2,  to  outflank  bun. 
These  passages  from  Frederic's  instracdooi 
sufficiently  show  the  total  revdatioa  be  at- 
ried  out  in  cavshj  taotics.  He  was  eeooodid 
admirably  by  Seydlits,  who  always  command^ 
his  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  and  msde  sioi 
troops  of  them  that,  for  vehemence  and  a^ 
of  charge,  quickness  of  evolutions,  readiness  n 
fiank  attacks,  and  rapidity  in  rallying  and  le- 
forming  after  a  dxarge,  no  cavaby  h»i  ^^ 
equalled  the  Prusman  cavalry  of  the  7  yfl» 
war.  The  fruits  were  soon  visible.  At  Bo- 
henfriedberg  the  Baireuth  regiment  d  ^ 
goons,  10  squadnHis,  rode  down  the  whow  kfi 
wing  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  broke  21  battri- 
iona,  took  66  stand  of  colors,  5  goDs,  indi,MO 
prisoners.  At  Zomdort  when  the  Pnasa 
infantry  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  SeyK 
with  86  squadrons,  drove  the  viotorions  Bnssffl 
cava&y  from  the  field,  and  then  fell  npontw 
BusBian  infiBntry,  completely  defeating  it  witA 
great  daughter.  At  Boasbach,  Btriegaii,J^ 
selsdoi^  Leuthen,  and  in  1 0  othor  batttea,  fw* 
eric  owed  the  victory  to  his  splendid  cavtfjv- 
Wheu  the  French  revolutionary  war  hr(«|00^ 
the  Austrians  had  adopted  the  Fnusian  s^ 
but  not  so  the  French.  The  <»^*y;f^ 
latter  nation  had,  indeed,  been  much  m^P'^ 
Izedby  the  revolution,  and  in  the  begii^« 
the  war  the  new  formattona  proved  •!?»  !^ 
leas.  When  their  new  in&ntiy  Istkb  v^ 
met  by  the  good  cavahry  of  the  Engjish,  n» 
sians,  and  Austrians,  they  wers^  donng  ^» 
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and  ^98,  almost  nnSfbrmlT'  beateiL    The  cayaliy, 
quite  unable  to  oope  with  such  opponent!,  was  fd- 
waya  kept  in  reaenre  until  afew years*  campaign- 
ing had  improyed  them.    Since  1796  and  after* 
ward  every  diyiaicm  of  inf^tiy  had  cavahy  as  a 
support;  atillf  at  Wtlrsbnrg,  Uie  whole  of  the 
French  cavalry  was  defeated  by  69  Austrian 
squadrons  (1796).  When  Napoleon  took  the  di- 
rection of  afiQiirs  in  Franoef  he  did  his  best  to  im- 
prove the  French  cavalry.    He  found  about  the 
worst  material  that  could  be  met  with.  Asana- 
tion,the  French  are  decidedly  the  worst  horsemen 
<tf  Europe,  and  their  horses,  good  for  draught 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  aiddle.    NiqM>leon 
himself  was  but  an  indifforent  rider,  and  neg- 
lected riding  in  others.    Still  he  made  great 
improvements,  and  after  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 
his  cavalry  in  great  part,  mounted  on  Qerman 
and  Italian  horses,  was  no  despicable  adversary. 
The  campaigns  of  1806  and  1806-7  allowed  hia 
cavaliy  to  absorb  almost  all  the  horses  of  the 
Austrian  and  Pmsdan  armies,  and  beside,  refin- 
foroed  Niapoleon^s  army  by  the  excellent  cavalry 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Bhine  and  the  grand 
duohyof  Warsaw.    Thus  were  formed  those 
enormoua  masses  of  horsemen  with  which  Na- 
poleon acted  in  1809, 1812,  and  the  latter  part 
of  1813,  which,  though  generally  designated 
as  French,  were  in  great  part  composed  of 
Germans  and  Poles.    The  cuirass,  which  had 
been  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  French 
army  shortly  before  the  revolution,  was  re- 
stored to  a  portion  of  the  heavy  cairBlry  by 
Napoleon.    In  other  respects  the  organization 
and  equipment  remainea  nearly  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  with  his  Polish  auxiliaries  he  received 
some  regiments  of  likht  horse,  armed  with  the 
lance,  the  costume  and  equipment  of  which  were 
Boon  imitated  in  other  armies.    But  in  the 
tactical  uae  of  cavalry  he  introduced  a  complete 
change.    According  to  the  system  of  composing 
divisions  and  army  corps  of  all  8  arms,  a  por- 
tion of  the  light  cavalry  was  attached  to  each 
divinon  or  corps;  but  the  mass  of  the  arm. 
and  especially  all  the  heavy  horse,  were  hela 
together  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
at  a  fftvorable  moment  a  great  decisive  blow, 
or,  in  case  of  need,  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
army.    These  masses  of  cavalry,  suddenly  ap- 
peanng  on  a  given  point  of  the  battle-field,  have 
often  acted  dedsively;  still,  they  never  gained 
BQch  brilliant  successes  as  the  horsemen  of 
Frederic  the  Great    The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
looked  for  partly  in  the  changed  tactics  of  in- 
iimtiy,   whidi,  by  seleqJiiDg   chiefly   broken 
ground  for  its  operations,  and  always  receiving 
cavahy  in  a  square,  made  it  more  difBicult  for 
the  li^r  arm  to  achieve  such  great  victoriea 
tt  the  PruBBian  horsemen  had  obtained  over  the 
long,  thin  infantry  lines  of  their  opponents. 
But  it  is  also  certain  that  Napoleon's  cavalry 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  Frederic  the  Grea^ 
and  that  Napoleon's  cavalry  tactics  were  not 
in  every  instance  an  improvement  upon  those 
of  Frederic     The  indifferent  riding  of  the 
French  compelled  them  to  ohaige  at  a  com- 


paratively dow  pace,  at  a  trot  or  a  collected 
canter ;  there  are  but  few  instances  where  they 
charged  at  a  gallop.  Thehr  great  bravery  and 
dose  ranks  made  up  often  enough  for  the  cur* 
tailed  impetus,  but  still  their  charge  was  not 
what  would  now  be  considered  good.  The  old 
system  of  recdving  hostile  cavalry  standing, 
carabine  in  hand,  was  in  very  many  cases  re- 
tained by  the  French  cavaliy,  and  in  every 
such  instance  were  they  defeated.  The  last 
example  of  this  happened  at  Danigkow  (April 
6,  1813),  where  aoout  1,200  French  cavalry 
thus  awaited  a  charge  of  400  Prussians,  and 
were  completelv  beaten  in  spite  of  their  num- 
bers. As  to  Napoleon's  tactics,  the  use  of 
great  masses  of  cavalry  with  him  became  sudi 
a  fixed  rule,  that  not  only  waa  the  divisional 
cavalry  weakened  so  as  to  be  completely  use- 
less, but  also  in  the  employment  of  these 
masses  he  often  neglected  that  successive  en- 
gagement of  his  forces  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  points  in  modem  tactics,  and  which 
IS  even  more  applicable  to  cavalry  than  to  in- 
fimtry.  He  introduced  the  cavalry  diarge  in 
column,  and  even  formed  whole  cavalry  corps 
hito  one  monster  column,  in  such  formations  that 
the  extrication  of  a  single  squadron  or  re^ment 
became  an  utter  impossibility,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt at  deploying  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  His  cavalry  generals,  too.  were  not 
up  to  the  mark,  and  even  the  most  brilliant  of 
them,  Murat,  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
if  opposed  to  a  Seydliti.  During  the  wars  of 
1818,  '14.  and  '16,  cavalry  tactics  had  decidedly 
improved  on  the  part  of  Napoleon's  opponents. 
Though  to  a  cpreat  extent  following  Napoleon's 
system  of  holding  cavalry  in  reserve  in  large 
masses,  and  therefore  very  often  keeping  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cavalry  entirely  out  of 
an  action,  BtHl  in  many  instances  a  return  to  the 
tactics  of  Frederio  was  attempted.  In  the 
Prussian  army  the  old  spirit  was  revived. 
Blticher  was  the  first  to  use  his  cavalry  more 
boldly,  and  generally  with  success.  The  am- 
buscade of  Haynau  (1818),  where  20  Prussian 
squadrons  rode  down  8  French  battalions  and 
took  18  guns,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  mod- 
em history  of  cavalry,  and  forms  a  fovorable 
ooutrast  to  the  tactics  of  Ltktaen,  where  the  al- 
lies held  18,000  horse  entirely  in  reserve  until 
the  battle  waa  lost,  although  a  more  fovorablo 
cavalry  ground  could  not  be  found. — ^The  Eng- 
lish had  never  adopted  the  system  of  forming 
hrg^  masses  of  cavalrv,  and  had  therefore 
many  successes,  although  Napier  himself  ad- 
mits that  then:  cavalry  waa  not  so  good  at  that 
time  as  that  <tf  the  French.  At  Waterloo 
(where,  by  the  wav,  the  iVench  cuirassiers  for 
once  diarged  at  ftdl  speed),  the  English  cavahy 
waa  admirably  handled  and  generally  snccess- 
ftil,  except  where  it  followed  its  national  weak- 
nesB  of  getting  out  of  hand.  Since  the  peace  of 
181ft,  Napoleon'a  tactics,  though  still  preserved 
in  the  regulations  of  most  armies,  have  again 
made  room  for  those  of  Frederic.  Biding  is  bet- 
ter attended  to,  though  atill  not  at  all  to  the 
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extent  it  should  be.  The  idea  of  reoeiving  the 
enemj  oarabine  in  hand  ia  soouted ;  Fredericks 
rule  is  everywhere  revived,  that  every  cavalry 
commander  who  allows  the  enemy  to  charge 
him,  instead  of  charring  himself^  deserves  to  be 
cashiered.  The  gallop  is  again  the  pace  of  the 
charge;  and  the  column  attack  has  made  way 
for  chaiges  in  successive  lines,  with  dispositions 
for  flank  attack,  and  with  a  possibility  of  ma- 
noauvring  with  single  detachments  during  the 
charge.  Still  muda  rraudns  to  be  done.  A 
greater  attention  to  riding,  especially  across 
country,  a  nearer  approach  in  we  saddle  and 
the  seat  to  those  of  uie  hunting-field,  and  above 
all,  a  reduction  of  the  weight  carried  by  the 
horse,  are  improvements  called  for  in  every  ser^ 
vice  without  exoeption.-^From  the  history  of 
cavalry  let  us  now  turn  to  its  present  organiza- 
tion and  tactics.  The  recruiting  of  cavalry,  as 
far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  is  not  different 
upon  the  whole  from  the  way  the  other  arms 
reorait  themselves  in  each  country.  In  some 
states,  however,  the  natives  of  particular  dis- 
tricts are  destined  to  this  service:  thus  in 
Kussia,  the  Malorussians  (natives  of  Little  Rus- 
sia); in  Prussia,  the  Poles.  Li  Austria,  the 
heavy  cavalry  is  recruited  in  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  the  hussars  exclusively  in  Hungary, 
the  lancers  mostly  in  the  polish  provinces. 
The  recruiting  of  the  horses,  however,  deserves 
especial  notice.  In  England,  where  the  whole 
cavalry  does  not  require  in  time  of  war  above 
10,000  horses,  the  government  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  buying  them ;  but  in  order  to  insure 
to  the  service  &e  benefit  of  horses  not  worked 
till  nearly  6  years  old,  8-year-old  colts,  mostly 
Yorkshire  bred,  are  bought  and  kept  at  gov- 
ernment expense  in  depots  till  they  are  fit 
to  be  used.  The  price  paid  for  the  colts  (£20 
to  £25),  and  the  abundance  of  good  horses 
in  the  country,  make  the  British  cavalry  cer- 
tainly the  best  mounted  in  the  world.  In 
Rassia  a  similar  abundance  of  horses  exists, 
though  the  breed  is  inferior  to  the  English. 
The  remount  officers  buy  the  horses  by  whole- 
sale in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
the  empire,  mostly  from  Jewish  dealers ;  they 
re-sell  those  that  are  unfit,  and  hand  over  to 
the  various  regiments  such  as  are  of  its  color 
(all  horses  being  of  the  same  color  in  a  Russian 
regiment).  The  colonel  is  considered  as  it  were 
proprietor  of  the  horses;  for  a  round  sum  paid 
to  him  he  has  to  keep  the  regiment  well  mount-* 
ed.  The  horses  are  expected  to  last  8  years. 
Formerly  they  were  taken  from  the  large 
breeding  establishment  of  Yolhynia  and  the 
Ukraine,  where  they  are  quite  wild ;  but  the 
breaking  them  for  cavalry  pmposes  was  so  dif- 
ficult that  it  had  to  be  given  up.  In  Austria 
the  horses  are  partly  bought,  but  the  greater 
portion  have  of  late  been  furnished  by  the  gov- 
ernment breeding  establishments,  which  can 
part  every  year  with  above  6,000  6-year-old 
cavalry  horses.  For  a  case  of  extraordinary 
effort,  a  country  so  rich  in  horses  as  Austria 
can  rely  n^n  the  markets  of  the  interior. 


Prussia,  60year8ago,had  tobuyslmogtdlki 
horses  abroad,  but  now  can  mount  the  irklg 
of  her  cavalry,  line  and  landwehr,  in  the  ia- 
terior.  For  the  line,  the  horses  are  bought  at! 
years  old,  by  remount  commissaries,  and  ses: 
into  depots  until  old  enough  for  service;  3^i> 
are  required  every  year.  In  case  of  mobilia- 
tion  of  the  landwehr  cavalry,  all  horses  io  tLe 
country,  like  the  men,  are  liable  to  be  Uke& 
for  service;  a  compensation  of  from  |40  to 
170  is  however  pud  for  them.  There  are  I 
times  more  serviceable  horses  in  tiie  ooontt; 
than  can  be  reauired.  Frsmce,  of  all  Europe 
countries,  is  tne  worst  off  for  borsesi  Tbe 
breed,  though  oft^  good  and  even  exceEed 
for  draught,  is  generally  unfit  fi>r  the  sadi^ 
Government  br^ing  studs  (harat)  hsTe  \m 
long  established,  but  not  with  the  saccese  ikj 
have  had  elsewhere ;  in  1888  these  studs,  aod  di 
remounting  depots  connected  with  them,  coaH 
not  furnish  1,000  horses  to  the  service,  bon^ 
or  government  bred.  Gen.  Laroche-Ajnued 
Gonndered  that  there  were  not  altogether  20.- 
000  horses  in  France  between  4  and  7  years  old, 
fit  for  cavalry  service.  Thongh  the  depcte 
and  studs  have  of  late  been  much  improTed, 
they  are  still  insufficient  to  fhUy  snpply  tbevcij. 
Algeria  furnishes  a  splendid  breed  of  caTilry 
horses^  and  the  best  regiments  of  the  senioe, 
the  ehcMeura  cPAfrique,  are  exdusivelj  mounted 
with  them,  but  the  other  regiments  scardj 
get  any.  Thus  in  case  of  a  mobilization,  tbe 
French  are  compelled  to  buy  abroad,  somedmes 
in  England,  but  mostly  in  northern  Gennicj, 
where  they  do  not  get  the  best  dass  of  horse, 
though  each  horse  costs  them  nearly  (100. 
Many  condemned  horses  from  G&msn  caval? 
regiments  find  their  way  into  the  ranb  of  tia 
French,  and  altogether  the  Fi^ndi  cavaby,  the 
chasseurs  €PJfr^[uS  excepted,  is  the  waS 
mounted  in  Europe.— Cavalry  is  essentially  a 
2  kmds :  heavy  and  light  The  real  distincd« 
character  of  the  2  is  in  the  horses.  Li^ 
and  powerful  horses  cannot  well  work  togethf 
with  small,  active,  and  quick  ones.  The  for- 
mer in  a  charge  act  less  rapidly,  hot  m 
greater  weight ;  the  latter  act  more  by  the  s^ 
and  impetuosi^  of  the  attack,  and  are  more- 
over far  more  fit  for  single  ccMnbat  and  ski^ 
mishing,  for  which  heavy  or  large  horseaw 
neither  handy  nor.  intellijgent  enongh.  Tu^ 
far  the  distinction  is  necessaiy;  but  fashion* 
fSEmcy,and.the  imitation  of  certain  natioDal 
coistumes,  have  created  numerous  subdiviacfflJ 
and  varieties;  to  notice  which  in  detail  would  w 
of  no  interest.  ^The  heavy  cavahy,  at  Jeast  la 
part,  is  in  most  countries  furnished  with  ^^'^^^ 
which,  however,  is  fieur  from  being  ^hot  prowl 
in  Sardinia,  its  first  rank  carries  a  lance.  Lip^ 
cavalry  is  ])artly  armed  with  the  sword  and  cir* 
abine,  partiy  with  the  lance.  The  carabiae  a 
either  smooth-bored  or  rifled.  Pistols  are  wa- 
ed  in  most  cases  to  the  armature  of  the  rm, 
the  United  States  cavahy  alone  cames  tw 
revolver.  The  sword  is  either  straight.  ^ 
curved  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  w» 
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preferable  for  thrusts,  the  second  fbr  cnts.   The 

Saestion  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  lance  over 
le  BW^ord  is  still  nnder  disoassion.  For  close 
encoanter  the  sword  is  nndonbtedly  prefera- 
ble; and  in  a  charge  the  lance,  unless  too  long 
and  heavy  to  be  wielded^  can  scarcely  act  at 
all,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  broken  cavalry  it  is 
fonnd  most  effective.  Of  nations  of  horsemen, 
^most  dl  trost  to  the  sword;  even  the  Cos- 
sack abandons  his  lance  when  he  has  to  fight 
against  the  expert  swordsmen  of  Circassia.  The 
pistol  is  useless  except  fbradgnal  shot;  the 
carabine  is  not  very  effective,  even  if  rifled,  and 
never  will  be  of  much  real  use  until  a  breech- 
loading  one  is  adopted;  the  revolver  in  skilful 
hands  is  a  formidable  weapon  for  dose  encoun- 
ter; still  the  queen  of  weapons  for  cavalry  is  a 
good,  sharp,  handy  sword. — ^Beside  the  saddle, 
bridle,  and  armed  rider,  the  cavalry  horse  has 
to  carry  a  valise  with  reserve  clo&ing,  camp 
utensils,  grooming  tackle,  and  in  a  campaign 
also  food  for  the  rider  and  forage  for  ifasdt 
The  sam  total  of  this  burden  varies  in  dif- 
ferent services  and  classes  of  cavalry,  b^ 
tween  260  and  800  lbs.  for  the  heavy  march- 
ing order,  a  weight  which  will  appear  enormous 
when  compared  with  what  private  saddle 
horses  have  to  carry.  This  •  overweighting 
the  horses  is  the  weakest  point  of  all  cavalry. 
Great  reforms  are  everywhere  required  in  tlus 
respect.  The  weight  of  the  men  and  accoutre- 
ments can  and  must  be  reduced,  but  as  long  as 
the  present  system  lasts,  .this  drag  upon  the 
horses  is  always  to  be  taken  into  account  when- 
ever we  Jndge  of  the  capabilities  of  exertion 
and  endurance  of  cavalry.  Heavy  cavalry, 
composed  of  strong  but,  if  possible,  compara- 
tively light  men,  on  strong  horses,  must  act 
prinoipally  by  the  force  of  a  well-dosed, 
solid  charge.  This  requires  power,  endur- 
ance, and  a  certain  physicd  weight,  though 
not  as  much  as  would  render  it  unwieldy. 
There  must  be  speed  in  its  movements,  but  no 
more  than  is  compatible  with  th^  highest  de- 
gree of  order.  Once  formed  for  the  attack,  it 
must  chiefly  ride  straight  forward;  but  what- 
ever comee  in  its  path  must  be  swept  away 
bj  its  charge.  The  riders  need  not  be,  indi- 
vldoally,  as  good  horsemen  as  those  of  light 
cavalry ;  but  they  must  have  fbll  command  over 
their  horses,  and  be  accustomed  to  ride  straight 
forward  and  in  a  wdl-dosed  mass.  Their 
horses,  in  consequence,  must  be  less  sensible  to 
the  leg,  nor  should  they  have  their  haunches  too 
mnch  under  them;  they  should  step  out  well 
in  their  trot,  and  be  accustomed  to  keep  wdl 
together  in  a  good,  long  hand  gallop.  light 
eaydry,  on  the  contrary,  with  nimbler  men  and 
quicker  horsea,  has  to  act  by  its  rapidity  and 
nbiquity.  What  it  lacks  in  weight  must  be 
made  up  by  speed  and  activity.  It  will  charge 
with  the  greatest  vehemence;  but  when  pref- 
erable, it  vrill  seemingly  fly  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  flank  by  a  sudden  change  of  front. 
Its  superior  speed  and  fitness  for  single  com- 
bat render  it  peooliarly  fit  for  pursuit.     Its 


ohiefe  require  a  quicker  eye  and  a  greater  pres- 
ence of  mind  than  those  of  heavy  norse.  The 
men  must  be,  individudly,  better  horsemen; 
they  must  have  their  horses  perfectiy  under 
control,  start  from  a  stand  into  a  full  wallop, 
and  again  stop  in  an  instant ;  turn  quick,  and 
leap  well;  tne  horses  should  be  hardy  and 
quick,  li^ht  in  the  mouth,  and  obedient  to  the 
leg,  handy  at  turning,  and  especidly  broken  in 
for  working  at  a  canter,  bavins  their  haunches 
well  under  them.  Beside  rapid  flank  and  rear 
attacks,  ambuscades,  and  pursuit,  the  light  cav- 
dry  has  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  outpost 
and  patrolling  duty  for  the  whole  army ;  apt- 
ness for  single  combat,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  good  horsemanship,  is  therefore  one  of  its 

Erincipd  requirements.  In  line,  the  men  ride 
)ss  close  together,  so  as  to  be  dways  pre- 
pared for  chsuQges  of  front  and  other  evolutions. 
— ^The  English  have  nominally  18  light  and  18 
heavy  r^ments  (dr^oons,  hussars,  lancers; 
the  2  regiments  of  life-gnards  done  are  cuiras- 
siers) ;  but  in  reality  aU  their  cavdry,  by  com- 
position and  training,  are  heavy  cavalry,  and 
littie  different  in  the  size  of  men  and  horses. 
For  red  light  cavalry  service  they  have  dways 
used  foreign  troops— -Germans  in  Europe,  native 
irregulars  in  India.  The  French  have  8  kinds: 
light  cavalry  hussars  and  chasseurs,  174  squad- 
rons; line  cavalry,  lancers  and  dragoons,  120 
squadrons;  reserve  cavalry,  78  squadrons,  cui- 
rassiers and  carabineers.  Austriabas  96  squad- 
rons of  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons  and  cnirassiers ; 
and  192  squadrons  of  light,  hussars  and  lancers. 
Prussia  has,  of  the  line,  80  squadrons  of  heavy 
horse,  cuirassiers  and  lancers ;  and  72  squadrons 
of  light  horse,  dragoons  and  hussars ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  in  case  of  war,  186  squadrons  of 
lancers  of  the  first  levy  of  the  landwehr.  The 
second  levy  of  the  landwehr  cavalry  will 
scarcely  ever  be  formed  separately.  The  Rua- 
nan  cavalry  consists  of  160  heavy  squadrons, 
cuirassiers  and  dragoons;  and  804  light  squad- 
rons, hussars  and  lancers.  The  formation  of 
the  dragoon  corps  for  dtemate  mounted  and 
infantry  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
dragoons  incorporated  wjth  the  heavy  cavdry. 
The  red  light  cavdry  of  the  Bussians,  how- 
ever, are  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  they  dways 
have  more  than  enough  for  all  the  outpost,  re- 
connoitring, and  irregular  duties  of  their  armies. 
In  the  U.  S.  army  there  are  2  regiments  of 
dragoons,  1  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  2  styled 
cavdry ;  all  of  which  regiments,  it  has  been 
recommended,  shodd  be  called  regiments  of 
cavalry.  The  U.  8.  cavdrjr  is  really  a  mounted 
infantry. — ^The  tactiod  unity  in  cavdry  is  the 
squadron,  comprising  as  many  men  as  the  voice 
and  immediate  authority  of  one  commander  can 
control  during  evolutions.  The  strength  of  a 
squadron  varies  from  100  men  (in  England)  to 
200  men  (in  I^ance) ;  those  of  tbe  other  armies 
also  being  within  these  limits.  Four,  6,  8,  or 
10  squadrons  form  a  redment.  The  weakest 
regiments  are  theEnglidi  (400  to  480  men); 
the  strongest  the  Austrian  light  horse  (1,600 
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men).  StrongregJineDtsare  apt  to  be  unwieldy; 
too  weak  ones  are  very  soon  rednced  by  a 
campaign.  Thus  the  Britiah  light  brigade  at 
Balaklava,  not  2  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  nmnbered  in  5  reg^ents  of  8 
squadrons  each  scarcely  700  men.  or  jost  half 
as  many  as  one  Russian  hussar  regiment  on  the 
war  footing.  Peculiar  formations  are :  with  the 
British  the  troop  or  half  squadron,  and  with 
the  Austrians  the  division  or  double  squadron, 
an  intermediate  link  which  alone  renders  it 
possible  for  one  commander  to  control  their 
strong  regiments  of  horse. — ^Until  Frederic  the 
Great)  all  cavalry  was  formed  at  least  8  deep. 
He  first  formed  his  hussars,  in  1748,  2  deep, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Rossbaoh  had  his  heavy 
horse  formed  the  same  way.  After  the  7  years' 
war  this  formation  was  adopted  by  aU  other 
armies^  and  is  the  only  one  now  hi  use.    For 

gurposes  of  evolution  the  squadron  is  divided 
ito  4  divisions ;  wheeling  from  line  into  open 
column  of  divisions,  and  back  into  line  fh>m 
column,  form  the  chief  and  fundamental  evo- 
lution of  all  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Most  other 
evolutions  are  only  adapted  either  for  the 
march  (the  flank  march  by  threes,  ftc.),  or  for 
extraordinary  cases  (the  close  colunm  by  di- 
visions or  squadrons).  The  action  of  cavalry 
in  battle  is  eminently  a  hand-to-hand  encoun* 
ter;  its  fire  is  of  subordinate  importance;  steel 
—either  sword  or  lance— is  its  chief  weapon ; 
and  all  cavalry  action  is  concentrated  in  the 
charge.  Thus  the  charge  is  the  criterion  for 
all  movements,  evolutions,  and  positions  of 
cavalry.  Whatever  obstructs  the  facility  of 
charging  is  faulty.  The  impetus  of  the  charge 
is  produced  by  concentrating  the  highest  effort 
both  of  man  and  horse  into  its  crowning  mo- 
ment, the  moment  of  actual  contact  wiSi  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  approach  the  enemy  with  a  gradually 
increasing  velocity,  so  that  the  horses  are  put 
to  their  fuU  speed  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  enemy  onlv.  Now  the  execution  of  such 
a  charge  is  about  the  most  di£9cult  matter 
that  con  be  asked  from  cavalry.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  preserve  perfect  order  ajid 
solidity  in  an  advance  at  increasing  pace. 
eq)ecially  if  there  is  much  not  quite  level 
ground  to  go  over.  The  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  riding  straight  forward  is  here 
shown;  for  unless  every  rider  rides  straight 
to  his  point,  there  arises  a  pressure  in  the 
ranks,  which  is  soon  rolled  back  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  fianks,  and  from  the  fianks  to  the 
centre ;  the  horses  get  excited  and  uneasy,  their 
unequal  speed  and  temper  comes  into  play,  and 
soon  the  whole  line  is  straggling  along  in  any 
thing  but  a  straight  alligzunent,  and  wiUi  any 
thing  but  that  closed  solidity  which  alone  can 
insure  success.  Then,  on  arriving  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  it  is  evident  that  the  horses  will  at- 
tempt to  refhse  running  into  the  standing  or 
moving  mass  opposite,  and  that  the  riders  must 
provent  their  doing  so ;  otherwise  the  charge  is 
sure  to  fail.   The  rider,  therefore^  must  not  only 


•have  the  firm  reaolution  to  hntk  iDtofbeeoe- 
my's  line,  but  he  must  also  be  perfecdy  msa 
of  his  horse.  The  regulations  of  differattv- 
mies  give  various  rules  for  the  mode  of  adTus 
of  the  charging  cavalry,  but  they  sH  agree  is 
this  point,  that  the  li&e,  if  possible,  b^iia  to 
move  at  a  walk,  then  trot»  at  from  SOO  to  lad 
jrards  from  the  enemy  canter,  grad(u]l7ii]cr» 
mg  to  a  gallop,  and  at  from  20  to  80  yards  im 
the  enemy  fhU  speed.  AUsachregoktioDa^bov- 
ever,  are  aubiect  to  many  exoq>tioii3;  iktm 
of  the  ground,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  tin 
horses,  ieo,,  must  be  taken  into  oaoaden&QiB 
every  practical  case.  If  in  a  chaiige  of  csrabj 
against  cavalry  both  jMurties  actoaHy  loe^*, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  oncommoD  esse  s 
cavalry  engagements,  the  swords  are  of  littk 
avail  during  the  actual  shock.  It  is  thesio- 
mentum  of  one  mass  which  breaks  and  scat^ 
the  other.  The  moral  element,  bravery,  isb» 
at  once  transformed  into  material  force;  the 
bravest  squadron  will  ride  on  with  the  gr^ 
self-confidence,  resolution,  rapidity,  ^kudk 
and  solidity.  Thus  it  is  that  no  cavsliy  cao  do 
great  things  unless  it  has  plenty  of  "daah* 
about  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  ranks  of  (m  partj 
are  broken,  the  swords,  and  with  them  indinl- 
nal  horsemanship,  oome  into  play.  A  portkis 
at  least  of  th^  victorious  troop  has  also  to  gire 
up  its  tactical  formation,  in  order  to  mow  villi 
the  sword  the  harvest  of  victory.  Tbm  tfce 
Buocessfol  charge  at  once  deddes  the  contest; 
but  unless  fdlowed  up  by  pursuit  and  rd^ 
combaty  the  victory  would  be  compar«tiT^ 
firuitless.  It  is  this  immense  preponderance  d 
the  party  which  has  preserved  its  tactical  coo- 
pactness  and  formation,  over  the  ooe  vhidi  Ni 
lost  it^  which  explaina  the  impoasibtlityforB' 
regular  cavalry,  be  {t  ever  so  good  andaonit- 
merous,  to  defeat  regular  oavaliy.  There  is  w> 
doubt  that  so  far  as  individual  hois^flDslap 
and  swordsmanship  ia  concerned,  do  r^ 
cavalry  ever  approached  the  irregulars  rftbe 
nations  of  horse-warriors  of  the  East;  m]^ 
the  rery  worst  of  European  regnlar  cavalns 
has  always  defeated  them  in  the  field.  Fnmtbe 
defeat  of  the  Huns  at  Ohal<ms  (451)  to  toe  se- 
poy mutiny  of  1867.  there  is  not  a  sinrieffi- 
stance  where  the  splendid  but  irregular  bo^ 
men  of  the  East  have  broken  afflDgleregn)«Dt« 
regular  cavahy  in  an  actual  chai^ge.  ^^^' 
regular  swarms,  charging  withont  <^.°^^ 
compactness,  cannot  make  any  impression  upon 
the  soKd,  rapidly  moving  mass.  Their  sf" 
riority  can  only  appear  when  the  toctwalj^ 
mation  of  the  regulars  is  broken, «« the  ofl^ 
bat  of  man  to  man  has  its  turn;  bntthejrw 
racing  of  the  irregulars  toward  tiieroppoDfl^ 
can  have  no  such  result  It  has  only  been  vow 
regnlar  cavalry,  hi  pursuit,  have  sb«iMi«»; 
thehr  line  formation  and  engaged  in  b"^^ 
bat,  that  hreffuhirs,  suddenly  taming  roffld  ^ 
seizing  the  fovorable  moment^  have  m^ 
them;  indeed,  this  stratagem  has  made  up  s^^ 

the  whole  of  the  tactics  of  in«fi^S 
regulars,  ever  since  the  wars  of  theiwui" 
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aadiheBomans.  Of  this  there  !a  no  better  exam- 
ple than  that  of  Napoleon's  dragoons  in  !E;gypt| 
nndoubtedlj  the  worst  regular  cayabry  then 
existing,  which  defeated  in  every  instanoe  the 
most  splendid  of  irr^gnlar  horsemen,  the  Mam- 
elukes.   Napoleon  said  of  them,  2  Msmelokes 
were  deddedlj  saperior  to  8  Frenchmen ;  100 
Frenchmen  were  a  match  for  100  Mamelnkes ; 
300  Frenchmen  generally  beat  800  Mamelnkes: 
1,000  Frenchmen  in  every  instance  defeated 
1,500  Mamelokes.    However  great  may  be  the 
superiority  in  a  charge  of  that  body  of  cavalry 
which  best  preserves  its  tactical  formation,  it  is 
evident  that  even  this  body  most  after  the  suo- 
cessful  charge,  be  comparatively  disordered. 
The  success  of  the  charge  is  not  equally  deci- 
sive on  every  point ;  many  men  ave  irretrievi^ly 
engaged  in  single  combat  or  pursuit;  and  it  is 
comparatively  but  a  small  portion,  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  second  rank,  which  remains  in 
some  kind  of  line.    This  is  the  most  danflerous 
moment  for  cavalry ;  a  very  small  body  of  fresh 
troops,  thrown  npon  it.  would  snatch  the  victory 
fromitshands.  To  raUy  quickly  after  a  charge  is 
therefore  the  criterion  of  a  reidly  good  cav^ry, 
and  it  is  in  this  point  that  not  omy  young  but 
also  otherwise  experienced  and  brave  troops  are 
deficient    The  British  cavalry,  riding  the  most 
spirited  horses,  are  espedaUy  apt  to  get  out  of 
hand,  and  have  almost  everywhere  suffered  se- 
verely for  it  («.  a.,  at  Waterloo  and  Balaklava). 
Tho  pursuit,  on  the  rally  being  sounded,  is  gener- 
ally  left  to  some  divisions  or  squadrons,  specially 
or  by  general  regulations  designated  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  while  the  mass  of  the  troops  re-form  to  bo 
ready  for  all  emergendes.   For  tiie  disorganized 
state,  even  of  the  victors,  after  a  ohai^  is  in- 
ducement enough  to  always  keep  a  reserve  in 
hand  which  may  be  launched  in  case  of  failure 
in  the  first  instance;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  first 
role  in  cavalry  tactics  has  always  been,  never  to 
engage  more  than  a  portion  of  the  disposable 
forces  at  a  time.    This  general  application  of 
reserves  will  explain  the  variable  nature  of  large 
cavalry  combats,  where  the  tide  of  victory  ebbs 
and  flows  to  and  firo,  either  party  being  beaten 
in  his  turn  nntil  the  last  ddsposable  reserves 
bring  the  power  of  their  unbroken  order  to  bear 
npon  the  disordered,  surging  mass,  and  decide 
the  action.    Another  very  important  circum- 
stance is  the  ground.    No  arm  is  so  much  con* 
trolled  by  the  ground  as  cavalry.    Heavy,  deep 
soil  will  break  the  gallop  into  a  slow  canter ; 
an  obstacle  which  a  singlehorseman  would  dear 
iBvithout  looking  at  it,  may  break  the  order  and 
solidity  of  the  line;  and  an  obstade  easy  to 
clear  for  fresh  horses  will  bring  down  animals 
that  have  been  trotted  and  galloped  about  with- 
out food  from  early  morning.    Again,  an  un- 
foreseen  obstade,  by  stopping  the  advance  and 
entailing  a  change  of  front  and  formation,  may 
brin^  the  whole  line  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
flanlc  attacks.     An  example  of  how  cavalry 
attacks  should  not  be  made,  was  Murat's  great 
cliargeiftt  the  battle  of  Leipsic   He  formed  14,- 
OOO  liorsemen  luto  one  deep  mass,  and  advanced 
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on  the  Russian  inlluitry  whidi  had  Just  beenre- 
pulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Wachau. 
The  French  horse  approached  at  a  trot ;  about 
600  or  800  yards  from  the  allied  infantxy  they 
broke  into  a  canter;  in  the  deep  ground  the 
horses  soon  got  fatigued,  and  the  unpnlse  of  the 
charge  was  spent  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
squares.  Only  a  few  battalions  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  were  ridden  over.  Passing  round 
the  other  squares,  the  mass  galloped  on  through 
the  second  line  of  infimtry,  without  doing  any 
harm,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  line  of  pon&and 
morasses  which  put  a  stop  to  their  progress. 
The  horses  were  completely  blown,  the  men  in 
disorder,  the  regiments  mixed  and  uncontrol- 
lable; in  this  state  two  FrussiBn  re^^ents  and 
the  Ooasacks  of  the  guard,  in  aU  less  than  2,000 
men,  surprised  their  flanks  and  drove  them  aU 
pell  mell  Dack  agam.  Inthis  instance  there  was 
neither  a  reserve  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  nor 
any  proper  regard  for  pace  and  distance;  the 
result  was  d^eat. — ^The  cha^  may  be  made 
in  various  formations.  Tacticians  distinffuish 
the  oharse  en  muraUUj  when  the  squadrons 
of  the  chardng  line  have  none  or  but  veiy 
small  intervals  between  each  other;  the  charge 
with  intervals,  where  there  are  from  10  to 
20  yards  from  squadron  to  squadron ;  the 
charge  en  ickelon^  where  the  successive  squad- 
rons break  off  one  after  the  other  from  one 
wing,  and  thus  reach  the  enemy  not  simul- 
taneously but  in  succession,  which  form  may 
be  mQ<m  strengthened  by  a  squadron  in  open 
column  on  the  outward  rear  of  the  squadron 
forming  the  first  Schdon;  finally,  the  charge  in 
column.  This  last  is  essentially  opposed  to 
the  whole  of  the  former  modes  of  charging, 
which  are  all  of  them  but  modifications  of  the 
line  attack.  The  line  was  the  general  and  fun- 
damental form  of  all  cavalry  charges  up  to  Na- 
poleon. In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  we 
find  cavalry  charging  in  column  in  one  case 
only,  i.  6.  when  it  had  to  break  through  a  sur- 
rounding enemy.  But  Napoleon,  whose  cavalry 
was  composed  of  brave  men  but  bad  riders,  had 
to  make  up  for  the  tactical  imperfections  of  his 
mounted  troops  by  some  new  contrivance.  He 
b^pan  to  send  his  cavalry  to  the  charge  in  deep 
columns,  thus  forcing  the  frt>nt  ranks  to  ride 
forward,  and  throwing  at  once  a  iac  greater 
number  of  horsemen  upon  the  selected  point  of 
attack  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  line  at- 
tack. The  desure  of  acting  with  masses,  during 
the  campaigns  succeeding  that  of  1807,  became 
with  Napoleon  a  sort  of  monomania.  He  in- 
vented formations  of  columns  which  were  per- 
fectly monstrous,  and  which,  happening  to  be 
successftd  in  1809,  were  adhered  to  in  the  later 
campiugns,  and  helped  to  lose  him  many  a  battle. 
He  lormed  columns  of  whole  divisions  either 
of  infanla^^  or  of  cavalry,  by  ranging  deployed 
battalions  and  regiments  one  behind  the  other. 
This  was  first  tried  with  cavalry  at  EckmOhl, 
in  1809,  where  10  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
charged  in  column,  2  regiments  deployed  in 
firont,  4  similar  lines  following  at  distances  of 
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about  60  yat^  Wltli  infaatry.  oolamna  of 
irhole  divisions,  one  bat;talion  deployed  behind 
the  other,  were  formed  at  Wagram,  Bach 
manoBnyres  might  not  be  dangeroos  against 
the  slow  and  methodioal  Anstrians  or  the 
time,  bat  in  every  later  campaign,  and  with 
more  active  enemies,  they  ended  in  defeat 
We  have  seen  what  a  pitiable  end  the  great 
charge  of  Marat  at  Waohaa,  in  the  same  forma* 
lion,  oame  to.  The  disastrous  issue  of  D'Erlon^a 
ereat  infantry  attack  at  Waterloo  was  cansed 
by  its  being  made  with  this  formation.  With 
cavalry  the  monster  oolomn  appears  especially 
faulty,  as  it  absorbs  the  most  vsluable  resources 
into  one  unwieldy  mass,  which,  once  launched, 
is  irretrievably  out  of  hand,  and,  whatever  suc- 
cess it  may  have  in  front,  is  always  at  the  mercy 
of  smaller  bodies  well  in  hand  that  are  thrown 
on  its  flanks.  With  the  materials  for  one  such 
column,  a  second  line  and  one  or  two  reserves 
might  be  prepared,  the  charges  of  which  might 
not  have  such  an  effect  at  first,  but  would  certaimly 
by  their  repetition  ultimately  obtain  greater  re- 
sults with  smaller  losses.  In  most  services,  in- 
deed, this  charge  in  column  has  either  been 
abandoned,  or  it  has  been  retained  as  a  mere 
theoretical  curiosity,  while  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses tiie  formation  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
IS  made  in  several  lines  at  chaigiog  intervals, 
supporting  and  relieving  each  other  during  a 
prolonged  engagement  Kapoleon,  too,  was 
the  first  to  form  his  cavalry  into  masses  of 
several  divisions,  called  corps  of  cavalry.  As 
a  means  of  simplifying  the  transmission  of  com- 
mands in  a  large  army,  such  an  organization  of 
the  reserve  cavalry  is  eminentiy  necessary ;  but 
when  maintained  on  the  field  of  battie,  when 
these  corps  had  to  act  in  a  body,  it  has  never 
produced  any  adequate  results.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  faulty  formation 
of  monster  colunons  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  present  European  armies,  the  cav- 
alry corps  is  generally  retained,  and  in  the  Prus- 
sian, Ruadan,  and  Austrian  services,  there  are 
even  established  normal  formations  and  general 
rules  for  the  action  of  sudi  a  corps  on  the  field  of 
battie  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  formation 
of  a  first  and  second  line  and  a  reserve,  together 
with  indications  for  the  placing  of  the  horse  artil- 
lery attached  to  such  a  body. — We  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  action  of  cavalry  so  far  only  aa 
it  is  directed  against  cavalry.    But  one  of  the 

Erindpal  purposes  for  which  this  arm  is  used  in 
attie,  in  fact  its  principal  use  now-a-days,  is  its 
action  against  inrantry.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  18th  century  infantry,  in  battle,  scarcely 
ever  formed  square  against  cavalry.  It  received 
the  charge  in  line,  and  if  the  attack  was  direct- 
ed against  a  fiank,  a  few  companies  wheeled 
back,  en  potencA,  to  meet  it.  Frederic  the 
Great  instructed  his  infantry  never  to  form 
square  except  when  an  isolated  battalion  was 
suiprised  by  cavalry ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  it 
had  formed  square,  '^  it  may  march  straight 
against  the  enemy^s  horse,  iive  them  away, 
and,  never  heeding  their  attacks,  proceed  to  its 


destination.^  The  thin  lines  of  iofimtrr  is 
those  days  met  the  cavahy  charge  irith  M 
confidence  in  the  effect  of  their  fire,  and  vM 
repelled  it  often  enough ;  but  where  they  mt 

g>t  broken,  the  disaster  was  irreparable, « it 
ohenfriedberg  and  2k>mdorf.    At  pnsot, 
when  the  column  has  replaced  the  line  in  so 
maxxj  cases,  the  rule  is  that  in&ntry  alvt^ 
where  it  is  practicable,  form  square  to  recan 
cavalry.    There  are  indeed  plenty  of  InstaBOS 
in  modem  wars  where  good  cavahy  hassirprisei 
infantry  in  line  and  had  to  fly  from  its  fire;  kt 
they  form  the  exception.     The  qneedon  doi 
is,  whether   cavalry    has  a  fair  chanoeof 
breaking  squares  of  infiintry.    Opiniois  m 
divided  ;   but  it  appears  to  be  genoaDy  ad- 
mitted that,  under  ordinary  circamataDCt^  t 
good,  intact  infantry,  not  shattered  by  artiBsy 
fire,  stands  a  very  great  chance  against  cafahr, 
while  with  young  foot  soldiers,  who  haTelsa 
the  edge  of  their  energy  and  steadiness  bjt 
hard  day's  fighting,  by  heavy  losses  and  kfig 
exposure  to  fire,  a  resolute  cavalry  has  tbeb^ 
of  it.    There  are  exceptions,  such  as  the  charge 
of  the  German  dragoons  at  Garda  Hem&nda 
(in  1812),  where  each  of  8  squadrons  broken 
intact  French  square ;  but  as  a  role,  a  cxv^ 
commander  wOl  not  find  it  advisable  to  Iirneb 
his  men  on  such  infimtry.    At  Waterioo,Kej^ 
grand  charges  with  the  mass  of  the  French  re- 
serve cavalry  on  WeUingtou's  centre,  conld  v^ 
break  the  English  and  German  sqnaiefi,bec9» 
these  troops,  sheltered  a  good  deal  behind  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  had  suffered  very  little  froQ 
the  preceding  cannonade,  and  were  almost  iH 
as  good  as  intact.    Such  charges,  thereforv^ 
adapted  for  the  last  stage  of  a  battle  only,  vfaa 
the  infantry  has  been  a  good  deal  shatt^w^ 
exhausted  both  by  actual  engagemept  aooj 
passivity  under  a  concentrated  artifleiyBt 
And  in  such  cases  they  act  decisively)  is  j' 
Borodino  and  Ligny,  especially  when  sapporWJ. 
as  in  both  these  cases,  by  infantry  reserrei^ 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  various  do^ 
which  cavalry  may  be  called  upon  to  i^^ 
on  outpost,  patrolling,  and  escorting  serrioe,  to 
A  few  words  on  the  general  tactics  of  caWi 
however,  may  find  a  place.     Infantry  hav- 
ing more  and  more  become  the  main  stay  c 
batties,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  mounted  anniJJ 
necessarily  more  or  less  subordinate  to  thosefl 
the  former.    And  as  modem  tactics  are  fwn^ 
upon  the  admixture  and  mutual  support  of  tw 
8  arms,  it  follows  that  for  at  least  a  V^^t 
the  cavalry,  all  independent  action  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.    Thus  the  cavalry  «  «| 
army  is  always  divided  into  S  distinct  wb^ 
divisional  cavalry  and  reserve  cavalry.  iW 
first  consists  of  horsemen  attached  to  ^J«^ 
ous  fUvisions  and  corps  of  infantry,  and  «»» 
the  same  commander  with  them.    In  battle,  lo 
oflSce    is    to   seize    any  Avorable  w^^ 
which  may  offer  themselves  to  gain  an  ad«^ 
tage,  or  to  disengage  its  own  inftntrr  i^ 
attacked  by  superior  forces.    Its  action  f  ww* 
rally  limited,  and  its  strength  is 
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to  act  any  way  independentij.  The  cavalry  of 
reserve,  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  with  the  army, 
acts  in  the  same  sahordinate  position  toward 
tiie  whole  infiuitiy  of  the  army  as  the  divisional 
cavalry  does  toward  the  in&ntry  division  to 
which  it  helongs.  Accordingly,  the  reserve 
cavalry  will  be  held  in  hand  till  a  &vorable 
moment  for  a  great  blow  offers  itself,  either  to 
repel  a  grand  infantry  or  cavalry  attack  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  execate  a  charge  of  its  own  of  a 
decisive  natnre.  From  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  proper  ose  of 
the  cavalry  of  reserve  is  generally  daring  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  a  great  battle;  bat  then  it  may  be 
and  often  has  been  decisive.  Sach  immense  sno- 
cesso^asSeydlitzobtained  with  his  horse  are  com- 
pletely oat  of  the  qnestion  now;  bat  still,  most 
great  battles  of  modem  times  have  been  very  mar 
terially  infioenced  by  the  part  cavaliy  has  played 
in  them.  Bat  the  great  importance  of  cavaliy 
lies  in  porsait.  Infantry  snpported  by  artiUeiy 
need  not  despur  against  cavalry  so  long  as  it 
preserves  its  order  and  steadiness;  bat  once 
broken,  no  matter  by  what  cause,  it  is  a  prey 
to  the  mounted  men  that  are  laonched  against 
it.  There  is  no  ranning  away  firom  the  horses ; 
even  on  difficult  ground,  good  horsemen  can 
make  their  way ;  and  an  energetic  pursuit  of 
a  beaten  army  by  cavalry  is  always  the  best  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  full  firuits  of  the 
victory,  Thua,  whatever  supremaoy  in  battles 
may  have  been  gained  by  iniantry,  cavalrv  still 
remains  an  indispensable  arm,  and  will  always 
remain  so ;  and  now,  as  heretofore,  no  army 
can  enter  tiie  lists  with  a  fidr  chance  of  success 
unless  it  has  a  cavalry  that  can  both  ride  and 
fight 

OAYAN,  the  southernmost  ooonty  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  Ireland;  area,  747  sq.  m.: 
pop.  in  1851,  174,071.  The  soil  is  wet  and 
marshy,  but  with  drainage  it  is  rendered  pro- 
ductive. The  moontainoulB  districts^  which  in- 
clude a  considerable  part  of  the  county,  are 
barren.  Goal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  have  been 
discovered ;  marl,  f oiler's  eartlLpotter^s  and  brick 
days  are  always  plentifuL  Hie  linen  trade  is 
carried  on  in  Oavan,  but  not  at  present  to  any 
ffreat  extent.  Oavan  was  anciently  called 
Brei&e  (Brennjf\axid  was  part  of  the  territory  of 
O'Rourke,  the  Irish  chief;  the  seduction  of 
whose  wife  by  Dermot  MaoMurrough  was  the 
immediate  canse  of  the  En^h  invasion.  It 
-was  first  made  shire-ground  toward  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.  The  county  was  divided  into 
baroniesamong  the  native  possessors,  5  baronies 
fallioff  to  the  lot  of  the  O'Reilly  family.  The 
O^Beiilys  having  forfeited  their  poBseasions  by 
rebellion  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
Cavan  reverted  to  we  British  crown.  It  is  now 
divided  into  8  baronies,  and  returns  2  members 
to  the  British  parliament. — ^The  county  town, 
also  called  Oavan,  is  on  the  Dublin  and  Gal* 
way  railway,  85|  m.  from  the  former  city. 
Pop.  in  1861,  8,254,  beside  several  thousand  in 
the  poor  houses  and  other  public  establishments. 
Petty  and  quarter  sessions,  annual  fairs^  and  a 


weekly  market)  are  hddin  the  town.  Itcontainsa 
fine  parish  chorch,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  . 
meetmg  housesi  a  fever  hoepital,  aniniSrmary,  a 
royid  endowed  school,  a  county  saol  and  court- 
house, barracks,  and  a  public  ptoasure-ground, 
beqaea&ed  to  the  town  by  the  late  Lady  Fern* 
bam. 

OAYANAS,  or  Oabanab,  a  port  of  Onba.  on 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  88  m.  S.  W.  of 
Havana;  laL  28o  5'  N.,  long.  82<>  55'  W.  It  has 
a  fine  deep  bay,  capable  of  containing  100  ves- 
sels, and  is  defenaed  by  a  battery  of  5  guns^ 
having  in  its  centre  a  martello  tower,  with  1 
gun.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  2 
extensive  reefs.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated 
n)ecimens  of  Havana  cigars  bear  the  name  of 
Oabanas. 

OAYANTLLES,  Asromo  Josfi,  a  Spanish 
naturalist,  bom  at  Valencia,  Jan.  16, 1745,  died 
in  Madrid,  May.  1804.  Educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  havmg  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  duke  ael  Infantado,  Spanish  ambassador  in 
Prance,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  for  12  years.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  botanist  Juasieu,  and  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  officiate^ 
after  his  return  to  Madrid,  from  1801  to  tiie 
time  of  his  death,  as  keeper  of  the  royal  gardens. 
His  works  are  numerons;  among  them  are  ^^Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Botany ;"  a  "  Botanical  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Sida,  and  other  Plants  having  an 
affinity  with  it,"  2  vols.  4to.  with  plates;  and  a 
"  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia,"  2  vols. 
8vo. 

OAVATINA,  in  music,  a  short  air  without  a 
repeat,  often  inserted  in  recitative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affi>rding  an  ^ective  reliefl 

OAVE,  Edwabd,  an  English  printer  and 
bookseller,  born  at  Newton,  Warwickshire,  Feb. 
29,  1691,  died  Jan.  10,  1754.  He  is  chiefiv 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  **G^ntieman's 
Magazine,"  and  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  wrote  his  life. 
The  shop  in  which  he  did  business  still  stands 
at  St.  John's  gate,  Gerkenwell,  London. — Wil- 
UAM,  an  Engmh  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Pick- 
well,  Leicestershire,  Dec  80, 1687,  died  at  Wind- 
sor in  Aag.  1 718.  He  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try at  Oambridge,  and  subsequentiy  held  several 
cures.  He  was  chaplain  to  Oharles  U.,  who  made 
him  canon  of  Windsor.  Having  selected  as  his  res- 
idence the  quiet  vicarage  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex, 
he  devoted  his  life^o  researches  into  the  history 
of  the  church.  He  produced  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  hia 
"lives  of  the  Fathers"  (EeeUnaetiei)^  "Lives  of 
the  Aposties,"  and  "Primitive  Christianity.'* 
His  style  is  concise,  simple,  and  easy,  and  hia 
sentiments  so  liberal  that  he  has  been  accused 
of  Socinianism.  A  monument  in  Islington  church 
marks  his  burial  place. 

OAVE,  or  Oavkbit,  a  hoUow  place  under 
ffroand,  generally  with  an  opening  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  the  face  of  a  rock  or  hilL  The  for- 
mer term  ia  aometimea  applied  to  an  artifidal 
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ezoayatioiL  These  BQbterranean  ohamben^ 
of  TArioiw  form  end  size,  foond  in  nearly 
•11  parte  of  the  world,  of  ftntastic  architeo- 
tore,  dark  end  gloomy  in  appearanoe,  and 
often  of  unknown  eztent|  are  well  caloolated 
to  awaken  the  cariosity  and  excite  the 
imagination.  The  priests  of  antiquity,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  populace,  localiised  in  caverns  their 
false  divinities.  The  original  Delphian  oracles, 
reverenced  by  the  Greeks,  and  resorted  to  by 
the  mMiarchs  of  the  andent  world,  were  deliver- 
ed by  a  priestess  seated  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
who  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  a  knowledge 
of  ftiture  events.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe  selected  caves  as  appropriate 

g laces  for  their  barbarous  rites.    Among  these 
( Thor's  tave,  in  the  limestone  district  of  Der* 
byshire,  as  Darwin  describes  it: 

The  blood-flmeand  Bunaloii  of  glgantio  Tbot, 
Greater  use  has  been  made  of  caverns  in  India 
than  elsewhere  for  religious  purposes,  and  at  £le- 
phanta,  Salsette,  and  EUoraj  beautifal  temples  are 
constructed,  as  is  supposed,  from  natural  open- 
ings in  the  rocks.  At  an  early  period,  before 
the  art  of  building  was  practised,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  probably  dwelt  in  caves,  and 
they  are  used  as  habitations,  duringthe  winter, 
at  this  day  in  some  countries.  The  ancient 
dty  of  Petra  consists  of  artificial  caves  cut  in 
the  sandstone  rock,  which  might  have  served  as 
dwellings.  We  read  in  Genesis  zix.  that  Lot 
^  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters.** 
The  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  caves  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  catacombs.  Nearly  all 
the  great  caves  of  the  world  are  in  limestone 
rocks,  of  comparatively  receut  date.  In  the  pri- 
mary formations,  these  rooks  being  of  limited 
extent,  the  caves,  though  numerous,  are  smalL 
They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  tiie  water, 
which,  running  in  httle  streams  through  the 
strata,  and  carrying  with  it  carbonic  add  gas 
(by  which  limestone  is  rendered  soluble),  par- 
tides  of  the  rock  are  taken  up  and  removed. 
Thus  the  rook,  is  hollowed  out  more  rapidly  than 
others  of  a  softer  nature  are  excavated  by  any 
mechanical  action ;  and  ^e  work  goes  silently 
and  steadily  on  through  long  geological  periods, 
unto  subterranean  passages  of  wonderful  beauty 
and  extent  are  formed.  In  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way the  granite  presents  caves  of  extraordinary 
size;  that  of  Marienstadt,  which  has  been  only 
partially  explored,  is  most  prominent.  1^  the 
neighborhood  of  Quito  caverns  are  found  in 
modem  porphyry,  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  in 
lava.  In  the  lava  of  Iceland  is  one  of  enormous 
extent,  that  of  Gurtshellir,  40  feet  in  height,  50 
in  breadth,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Hum- 
boldt has  furnished  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cavities  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face, their  differences  in  form  and  ori^.  He 
divides  them  into  8  disdnct  classes.  The  1st 
appear  in  the  form  of  cradcs  or  fissures,  having 
only  one  opening,  and  penetrating  far  into  the 
mountain.  The  2d  are  oistinguished  from  these 
by  reaching  the  daylight  at  both  ends.    The  8d, 


and  moat  firequent  form  of  cavomi,  is  thit  ii 
which  there  is  a  sucoesnon  of  apartments  of 
similar  appearance  connected  with  each  otJwr. 
The  caverns  of  Agtdek  in  Hm^garj,  sad  Adds- 
berg  in  Gamiola,  are  among  the  most  reourb. 
ble  in  EuropMS.  The  latter  preeeatB  anug- 
nifioent  and  imposing  appeeranoe,  orosDeot- 
ed  with  vast  numbers  of  piUaTB  of  aimost 
transparent  whiteness,  and  ghttermg  stahetita 
hanging  from  its  roof.  The  pnrtem,  a  Btnage 
spedes  of  reptile,  in  shape  between  a  fizaid  m 
an  eel,  is  found  here,  which  lives  indiscriini- 
nately  in  air  or  water,  on  the  roek  or  in  mud,  and 
to  which  the  presence  of  light  is  entirely  m» 
cessary.  Hum  Doldt  gives  an  interestiogaoooaat 
of  the  cave  of  Guacharoin  Yenezaela,  namedfor 
a  epedes  of  nocturnal  birds  which  make  it 
their  abode,  among  the  most  inaooeanUepre- 
dpices  of  the  mountains,  the  entranoo  being 
through  a  deep  ravine.  Following  the  coone 
of  the  subterranean  stream,  he  fooi^thelMDb^ 
to  his  surprise,  adorned  for  the  distaDoeof  hodj 
yards  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  treea  m 
plants.  The  clamor  of  the  birds,  ▼hich  con- 
gregate here  in  vast  numbers,  made  the  dirfc 
and  gloomy  recesses  of  the  cavefiigbUulvitlL 
their  hoarse  discordant  notes,  which  bo  appalled 
the  Indian  guides,  that  they  refused  to  proceed, 
and  Humboldt  was  thus  compelled  to  retnoe 
his  steps.  A  singnlar  atmo^heric  pbeDomenffl 
in  connection  with  some  caves  has  been  ob- 
served, and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  sciai- 
tificmen.  A  blast  of  cold  air  ponn  throDgh 
the  opening,  so  strong  in  several  instances  u 
to  extinguish  a  candle.  When  the  tempentsR 
without  is  higher  than  that  within  the  cave,  tbe 
current  of  air  sets  out,  and  when  the  revene  b 
the  case  the  current  is  reversed.  But  if  tbe 
prevailing  current  is  outward,  it  is  probaWy  ow- 
ing to  air  carried  into  the  cave  by  nDing  vatf  t 
and  set  free  as  this  dashes  over  the  rods  in  * 
course.  On  this  principle  the  blowing  inaciiiM 
called  the  i>erUilateur  du  EartM  is  constrnetefl, 
for  furnishing  supplies  of  air  for  mechanieil  ?«[' 
poses.  (SeeBLOWiKoMAOBunB.)  BirEod«ic 
Hurchison,  making  some  geological  researcto 
in  Rusda,  met  with  a  freezing  cave  near  Detab, 
which  is  destitute  of  ice  in  the  winter,  bntispfi' 
tially  filled  with  it  during  the  summer,  wt- 
ernsin  various  parts  of  tiie  world  yield  nitr^ 
which  is  found  incmsted  upon  their  walls,  ft 
is  detached  with  picks,  and  is  abosdantiD 
Kentucky;  this  state  furnished  ^^  r 
caves  a  large  portion  of  tiie  nitre  coosmnwj 
the  United  States  during  Uie  last  war  vitt 
England-  The  interiors  of  many  European  ««i 
present  another  feature  of  interest  and  vbt 
portance,  viz.,  the  bones  of  extinct  species « 
animals,  on  which  account  they  have  been  woe- 
times  called  bone  caverns.  I^-B''^*^S^ 
ining  a  cave  discov«*ed  in  1881,  at  KiKa*"^ 
in  Yorkshire,  found  an  immense  qnsntity  « 
bones,  some  of  them  ina  good  state  cJpr»^ 
tion.    The  animals  to  which  they  bdonwdw 

the  bear,  tiger,  lion,  hippopotamna,  m^  ns^ 
others;  those  of  the  hyena  were  meet  awB»- 
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ant;  all  were  of  extinct  species.  It  is  sap- 
posed  that  the  Elrkdale  cave  was  for  man/ 
years  a  den  inhabited  by  hyenas,  some  great 
inundation  at  last  destroying  the  whole  race. 
Hmnan  bones  have  sometimes  been  foond  in 
these  receptadee,  but  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  common  practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to 
bury  their  dead  in  snch  repositories,  and  by 
the  £iet  that  very  many  of  these  caverns,  as 
Las  been  stated  above,  have  been  occnpied  as 
dwellings  by  ancient  and  barbarons  nations. — 
The  largest  known  cave  in  the  world  is  the 
Kammoth  cave  in  Eentncky.  It  is  sitnated  in 
Edmondson  co.,  near  Green  river,  180  m.  S.S. 
W.  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to  Nashville.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  explorers,  it  has 
been  penetrated  to  the  distance  of  10  m.,  bat 
these  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  wind- 
ings of  the  cave  are  so  tortaous,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  travellerB  so  mnch  obstructed,  and  ne- 
oeasarily  very  slow,  that  they  may  be  easily  de- 
ceived in  this  req>ect.  Stalactites  of  gigantic 
coze  and  fantastic  form  are  seen  here,  t£ongh 
none  so  brilliant  and  beautiM  as  adorn  the  in- 
teriors of  many  other  caves.  IHtre  abounds. 
A  river  navigable  by  boats  affinrds  a  novel 
means  for  exploring  these  subterranean  re- 
cesses. Few  forms  of  life  are  found  within 
this  cave*  Bats  and  rats  are  abundant,  and 
there  are  several  species  of  insects.  T^o  varie- 
ties of  Ml  onlv  have  been  observed :  one  of  these 
is  tiie  eyeless  nsh ;  the  other,  though  with  eyes,  is 
entirely  blind.  After  the  Mammoth  cave,  that 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  United  States,  is 
Weir's  cave,  named  for  its  discoverer.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  co.  of  Augusta,  near  Port  Republic, 
17  m.  K.  E.  of  Staunton,  Y a.  Though  inferior  in 
size  to  the  Mammoth  cave,  bdng  but  2,500  feet 
in  length,  its  rare  beauty  ha^  ^ven  to  it  an  almost 
equal  celebrity.  Its  spacious  apartments^  extend- 
ing to  tiie  distance  of  i  m.,  adorned  with  their 
brilliant  stalactites,  are  said  to  equal  the  enchant* 
ed  palaces  described  in  eastern  story.  A  cave 
has  recently  been  discovered  in  Marion  co., 
Mo.,  which  promises  to  rival  all  others  in 
extent  and  beauty.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Big  Saltpetre  cave.  Large  chambers  and 
long  guleriee  succeed  each  other;  their  height 
varying  from  100  to  80  feet  The  dropping  water 
has  formed  the  most  beautiM  stalactites,  and  the 
ceiling  is  decorated  with  groups  of  spar  in  a 
Tarie^  of  figures.  A  number  of  caves  have 
been  described  in  New  York.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  Ball's  cave  at  Schoharie. 
It  has  been  explored  about  f  of  a  mile.  Sta- 
lactites and  stalagmites  have  been  found  in  it  of 
the  purest  white.  It  contains  2  lakes,  the  sur- 
face of  the  one  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
other. 

CAVEAT  (Lat  eoMre^to  beware),  a  formal 
notice  or  caution  given  b  v  a  party  io.  interest 
to  a  courts  jndge,  or  public  officer  against  tha 
performance  of  cerCfdn  acts,  such  as  permitting 
a  will  to  be  proved,  granting  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, or  patents  for  inventions,  or  for 
lands.    Its  object  and  effect  are  to  stay  the 


proceedings,  in  order  to  allow  an  interested 
party  an  opportunity  to  contest  the  application 
about  to  be  made. 

OAVEDONE,  Jaoopo,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  in  Sassuolo,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in 
1577,  died  in  Bologna  in  1660.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Annibale  Oarracci.  His  best  works  are  tne 
"  St.  Alo,"  in  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti  at 
Bologna,  the  ^^  Adoration  of  the  MagL"  the 
"  Four  Doctors,"  and  the  '*  Last  Supper.'*  Out 
of  Italy  he  is  finequentiy  mistaken  for  Annib^ 
Oarracci 

OAYENDISH,  Hknby,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Nice,  Oct  10,  1781  (during  a 
visit  of  his  mother.  Lady  Charles  Caven^Si), 
died  in  London,  Feb.  24, 1810.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments in  chemistry  and  in  general  physics.  He 
was  the  discovers  of  the  composition  of  water 
and  of  nitric  acid,  and  proved  that  the  electric 
spark  will  generate  nitric  acid  from  common 
air.  He  measured  the  density  of  the  earth  by 
direct  comparison  with  balls  of  lead,  and  im* 
proved  the  modes  of  dividing  astronomical  in- 
struments. His  highest  glory  consists  in  his 
being  the  first  chemical  experimenter  and  dis- 
coverer in  many  important  branches  of  that 
science.  His  writings  may  be  all  found  in  the 
»*  Philosophical  Ttansactions"  for  1766,  '67,  '71, 
'78.  '76,  '77,  '83,  '84,  '86,  '86,  '88,  '90,  '93,  '98, 
and  1809.  Disldnguished  in  science  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  experiments,  the  largeness  of  his 
views,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  discoveries,  he 
was  no  less  distmguished  in  private  life  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  the  regularity  and 
simplicity  of  his  habits,  and  his  liberality  to- 
ward other  men  of  science. 

OAYENDISH,  or  Oandish,  Thoicas,  an  Eng- 
lish navigator  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate^  redding 
at  Trimley  St.  Martin  In  Suffolk,  inherited  his 
other's  property,  but  becoming  light  in  purse 
by  living  at  courts  he  enga^  in  a  predatory 
exonruon  against  the  Spanish  Amencan  colo- 
nies, fitting  out  8  vessels  respectively  of  120, 
60,  and  40  tons.  This  expedition  started  July 
21, 1586,  and  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan 
Jan.  6, 1587.  They  were  88  da^  in  deanng 
the  straitfl^  spending  some  time  in  eraTnining 
the  coast  On  the  Pacific  ocean  shore  they 
burnt  Payta,  Acapulco,  and  other  towns^  ana 
finally  captured  the  Spanish  galleon,  the  St. 
Anna,  a  vessel  of  700  tons,  loaded  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  122,000  Spanish  dollars. 
Satisfied  with  this  golden  success,  Oavendiah 
started  from  OaHfomia,  crossed  the  Pacific  to 
the  Ladrone  islands,  through  the  Indian  arcM- 
pelaoo  and  straits  of  Java,  around  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reaching  En^^d  Sept  9,  1588. 
In  Aug.  1591  he  started  again,  but  he  experi- 
«iced  bad  weather  and  sickneeig,  his  crew  grew 
mutinous^  and  he  died  either  on  the  coast  of 
South  America^  or  on  his  way  home,  in  1598. 

0 AVER Y,  or  0 atjvkby  (anc  OhaUru)^  a  river 
of  southern  India,  rises  in  the  British  district  of 
Ooorg^  among  the  Oooxg  hillsi  near  the  coast  of 
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Malabar,  4,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  in 
lat  12°  26'  K,  long.  Y6*  84'  E.  It  flows  in  a 
oircoitons  conrse  o,  E.,  dividing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trichinopoly  into  aeveral  branches  (the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Ooleroon  river,  92  m. 
kng),  which  descend  in  separate  falls  of  200 
and  800  feet|  and  enter  the  aea  by  nnmerona 
mouUis  in  the  province  of  Tai\Jore.  At  Sisa- 
aammndram  one  branch  of  it  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  1,000  feet  in  length  and  28  feet  in 
height,  which  was  erected  in  1820.  The  prin- 
cipal tribntariea  of  the  Gaverj  are  the  Henna- 
vutty,  the  Ledhman-TeerL  &e  Onbbany^  the 
Shimska,  the  Arkavati,  theBhowani,  theNoyel, 
the  Ambrawnttj,  and  many  other  less  important 
rivers.  In  connection  with  the  branches  of  the 
Oavery,  extensive  systems  of  irrigation,  by 
means  of  canals  and  embankments,  have  been 
recently  constmcted,  the  ef^ts  of  which  have 
been  to  render  Tanjore  one  of  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Cavery  is  abont  470  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  The 
oraft  in  nse  are  circular  baskets,  from  9  to  14 
feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  buffalo  leather. 
In  these  prodnoe  is  brought  down  the  river, 
but  as  the  violence  of  the  stream  makes  upward 
navigation  impossible,  they  are  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  leather  taken  back  on  the  heads  of  the 
crew. 

CAVERYPAUK,  or  OAtrvBRTPAur,  a  town 
of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
district  of  N.  Arcot,  on  the  road  from  Madras 
to  Arcot,  lat  12''  64'  K,  long.  79**  88'  K  A 
victory  was  gained  here  by  the  British  over  the 
French  and  tneir  allies  in  1764.  The  town  is  a 
poor  and  meanly  built  place,  but  containa  a  tank 
8  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  work  constructed  for  irrigation  through* 
out  southern  India. 

OAYI,  a  picturesque  Italian  town,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  in  the  Pon- 
tificfd  States,  8  m.  from  Palestrina;  pop.  about 
2,000.  It  was  built  by  the  Colonnas,  who  held 
it  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  is  mcmora* 
ble  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  here  in  1667 
between  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  Oarafieschi. 
On  the  ancient  road,  which  was  probably  the 
line  of  communication  between  Palestrina  and 
Anagni,  is  the  battle-field  on  which  0.  Aquilius 
Tuscus  defeated  the  Hemici,  487  B.  0. 

OAYIANA.  an  island  of  Brazil,  86  m.  long 
and  20  m.  wide.  It  hes  in  the  K.  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  under  the  equator;  is  level,  fertile, 
and  well  stocked  with  cattle.  The  small  town 
of  Roberdello  is  on  its  S.  E.  side. 

CAVIARE,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  from  the 
roes  of  large  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon*  It 
is  chiefiy  made  in  Russia,  whidi  country  mo- 
nopolizes this  branch  of  commerce.  From 
Astrakhan  alone,  80,000  bbls.  have  been  ex- 
ported in  a  single  year.  The  process  of  manu- 
facturing consists  in  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
roe  from  its  membranes  and  rubbing  it  in  the 
hand  to  a  fine  pulp.  Salt  is  then  wellmixed  in, 
and  the  liquor  pressed  out   It  is  next  dried  and 


packed  in  kegs  for  sale.  An  idlBrior  kind  k 
made  into  small  thin  cakes.  It  is  mnch  and 
during  seasons  of  fast  in  Italy  and  BoGsia,  beig 
eaten  on  bread  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

OAYITfi,  a  province  of  tlie  island  of  Lima, 
and  one  of  the  86  which  constitute  the  ^aiM 
Philippines.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  ToDdo,(tf 
which  Manila  is  the  capitaLE.  by  Lagosa  de 
Bay,  S.  by  Batangas,  and  W.  by  the  baj  of 
Mimila.  Area  489  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1S5,000.  Ha 
province  has  a  fertile  soil,  imch  is  well  ini- 
gated  by  the  numerous  streams  whid  flav 
from  the  slones  of  the  southern  Oordilk^ 
which  eztena  through  the  westeni  portioo. 
Its  chief  products  are  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  cocci, 
and  hemp,  which  are  largely  ezpntei  Ahi|^ 
degree  of  dvilization  exists  among  tbe  zmied 
races  which  have  come  from  aU  parts  of  Lo* 
zon  and  the  Philippines  to  people  this  proriBoe. 
In  the  district  of  Marigondo,  near  the  S.f. 
extremity  of  the  province,  there  is  &  natm 
Christian  settlement,  established  by  nstlTes  d 
the  Moluccas^  who  accompanied  the  PortogiKee 
Jesuit  missionaries  that  were  expelled  tm 
Amboyna  and  Temate  in  186&  Then  in 
about  7,000  Chinese  mestizos,  who  are  the 
only  pagans  in  the  pronnce.— The  nev  ton 
of  this  name  contains  the  great  naval  aneoilof 
Manila,  which  has  been  rendered  hj  forti&a- 
tions  a  jfiace  of  great  strencrth.  It  is  about  1§ 
m.  distant  from  the  city  of  Manila,  with  wbidi 
it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  militarx  Tad 
A  low  tongue  of  land  running  for  abootS  m. 
into  the  bay  of  Manila,  shelters  the  harbor  of 
Cavit6  from  every  wind  except  the  N.  E.  ^ 
anchorage  is  good  and  secure  at  all  aeasoos 
except  during  the  changes  of  the  moasooo^ 
when  the  destructive  typhoon  takes  plaoei  hi 
1881,  during  one  of  these  terrific  windstorms, 
a  Spanish  sloop  of  war  of  600  tons  burden  w 
driven  from  its  anchorage,  and  castapos^ 
ramparts  of  the  towiL  The  population  of  the 
town,  outside  of  the  government  esUblisfr 
ments,  does  not  exceed  2,000  persons.  TheQ« 
town,  or  Cavit6  el  Viqjo,  is  situated  4  nuS.  a 
the  arsenal,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 

CAVOLINI,  Fnippo,  in  Latin  Oauldtcb,  ffl 
Italian  naturalist^  professor  of  zoology  in  ue 
university  of  Naples,  bom  in  Naples  in  Iw 
died  there  March  25, 1810.  He  was  ednc^ 
as  a  lawyer,  but  also  studied  physics  and  cb»B- 
istry,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  (rf  nii- 
rine  polypi,  in  which  he  soon  became  ftnwai 
He  lost  his  properly  by  the  French  in^«»**j5 
1806,  but  was  recompensed  bv  being  el«^ 
professor  of  natural  history  and  member  of  ttj 
academy  of  sciences.  Soon  afterward  bedw 
of  fever,  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 

CAVOUB,  Camillo  di,  count,  a  Sarduntf 
statesman,  bom  in  Turin,  July  14^  1809,  andnow 
(1868)  president  of  the  council  of  nua*" 
ters,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  &»»« 
minister,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom" 
Sardinia.  His  father  was  ennobled  by  the  »» 
king  Charles  Albert^  and  lefl;  him  a  ooiMd- 
arable  fortune,  acquired  by  trade.    He  m 
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beoame  known  in  public  life  in  1847  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  and  contributors  to  II  £isor* 
gimento^  a  journal  of  liberal  politics.  Count 
Cavour  superintended  the  politioo-eoonomical 
department  of  this  paper,  and  ^ve  it  a  strong 
l)ias  in  fiAYor  of  free  trade.  He  entered  the 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies  in  1849,  and 
took  his  seat  among  the  members  of  the  modeiv 
ate  oppodtion*  On  the  death  of  Santa  Rosa, 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  these 
portfolios  were  conferred  upon  Oount  Oavour, 
to  which  in  1851  was  added  the  department  of 
the  finances.  In  1862  he  succeeded  the  marquis 
d*Azeglio  as  president  of  the  council,  an  office 
which  he  has  filled  ever  since,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  in  1855. 
He  obtained  a  European  reputation  by  the 
course  he  took  in  opposing  the  pope  and  the 
ultramontanes  at  home,  and  in  Joining  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Turkey  against  Russia.  The 
manifesto  of  Sardinia  on  this  occasion  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  Count  Cavour  (Jan. 
10,  1855).  In  conjunction  with  the  marquis 
Yillamarina,  he  represented  Sardinia  in  the 
peace  conferences  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1866.  During  the  sittings  of  this  conference,  he 
took  occasion  to  protest  against  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  pontifical  states  by  foreign 
troops,  and  to  represent  the  necessity  of  inducing 
the  king  of  Naples  to  moderate  his  system  of  gov* 
emment  Not  less  famous  did  he  become  from 
the  part  he  took  in  carrying  through  the  Sar** 
dinian  parliament  the  measure  for  suppressing 
conTcnts  and  monasteries,  and  seculariring 
their  estates,  which  drew  down  upon  him,  and 
all  who  participated  in  the  enactment  and  exe- 
eation  of  this  statute,  the  mi^or  excommunica- 
tion of  the  pope,  and  the  hostility  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sardinian  clergy  and  their 
sapporters  in  parliament.  Despite  the  warm 
opposition  of  many  poweifol  interests  which 
his  reforming  tendencies  have  offended,  the 
ministry  of  Count  Cavour  has  been  sustained 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  After  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French  (Jan.  14,  1858),  Count  Cavour  ac- 
ceded to  the  requests  of  the  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  proposed  and  carried 
through  the  legislature  an  act  in  reference 
to  political  reftigees  and  conspirators  against 
the  life  of  foreign  sovereigns,  which  was  de* 
nounced  by  the  democratic  members  of  the 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies.  The  act  con- 
ceded a  special  jury  of  200,  to  be  designated  by 
the  mayor  and  municipal  council  of  the  town 
in  which  the  court  of  appeal  Is  established,  for 
the  trial  of  conspirators  against  foreign  poten- 
tates. On  the  various  questions  which  have 
arisen  between  the  contracting  parties  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  European  treaty 
of  peace  of  1856,  and  concerning  the  settlement 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  the  ministry  of 
Ck>unt  Cavour  have  supported  French  views,  and 
have  uniformly  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  Austria.  The  admirers  of  Count 
Ctevour  claim  that  he  is  the  first  of  living  Ital- 


ian statesmen,  and  that  to  him  more  than  to 
anv  other  individual  are  Sardinia  and  Italy  in- 
debted for  the  successful  institution  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  religious  liberty,  and  an 
unshackled  press  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
In  Aug.  1858,  the  Sardinian  minister  had  an  m- 
terview  with  the  Prussian  premier  at  Baden, 
which  was  supposed  to  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ture understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
and  in  August  he  attended  the  flutes  at  Cher- 
bourg. 

CAVY,  a  mammal  of  the  order  rodenti<iy 
family  hystriddaj  sub-family  eaoinia  (Water- 
house),  and  genera  dolichotia  and  eovio.  This 
sub-feunily  is  exclusively  South  American;  the 
molar  teeth  are  }:},  wiuiout  roots,  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  converging  and  nearly  meeting  in 
front,  incisors  short,  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
only  8  on  the  hind,  and  (what  is  exceptional  in 
rodents)  without  clavicles;  they  do  not  use  the 
fore  feet  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth.  The 
cavies  have  been  generally  associated  with  the 
agoutis,  and  classed  under  the  section  nibungu' 
lata  of  lUiger,  erroneously  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  though  the  two  groups  approach 
each  other  in  many  respects,  as  in  having  the 
same  number  of  toes,  and  in  being  almost  or 
entirely  destitute  of  a  tail.  In  some  members 
of  the  sub-family,  and  probably  in  all,  the 
fiEkuces,  or  entrance  to  the  throat,  form  a  fun- 
nel-shaped cavity,  opening  backward  into  the 
pharynx  by  a  small  aperture  capable  of  admit- 
ting only  very  finely  chewed  food;  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  this  conical  cavity  is  made 
to  pass  over  the  epiglottis,  preventing  the  en- 
trance of  the  food  into  the  windpipe;  the 
stomach  is  simple,  but  the  csdcum  is  large  and 
complicated.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  have  the  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the 
mner  side,  while  in  the  lower  it  is  on  the  outer 
side;  the  palatic  portion  of  the  skull  in  front 
of  them  is  much  contracted,  and  between  them 
triangular,  the  posterior  emarfj^tion  beins 
very  deep,  and  exposing  the  anterior  sphenoid 
bone;  in  the  lower  jaw  a  well-marked  ridge 
extends  along  the  outer  side  from  the  1st  mo- 
lar, at  first  horizontally  backward,  but  after^ 
ward  curving  upward  to  the  condyloid  portion, 
distinguishinj^  them  from  all  other  ix>dents; 
the  condyle  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
crowns  of  the  molars,  and  the  coronoid  process 
is  extremely  small,  in  this  and  other  particulars 
resembling  the  tailless  hares  (lagomyi^.  The 
genus  doUehotU  ^esm.)  is  (maractenzed  by 
long  limbs;  ears  half  as  long  as  the  head, 
pointed,  broad  at  the  base ;  tail  very  .short, 
and  curved  upward;  metatarsus  clothed  with 
hairs  anteriorly,  posteriorly  with  the  heel 
naked;  molars  small,  the  8  front  upper  and 
the  8  posterior  lower  divided  by  folas  of  ena* 
mel  into  2  equal  lobes,  the  last  upper  and  the 
front  lower  bein^  8-lobed.  The  Ions  legs, 
large  ears,  and  distinct  tail  distinguiui  this 
from  the  genus  ^ovta,  of  which  the  Guinea  pig 
is  a  well-known  example.  The  cavies  approach 
the  hares  in  their  comparatively  short  incisor 
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teelib,  the  imperfeot  oondition  of  the  palate  be- 
fore alluded  to,  the  narrow  bodies  of  the  aphe* 
noid  bones,  and  the  small  brain  cayity;  the 
sknll,  however,  is  not  so  large  in  its  faoUl  por- 
tion, and  is  more  depreosed,  with  much  smaller 
inoisiTe  openincs.  Uniting  the  2  gronps  of  the 
trae  cavies  and  the  bares,  oomes  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus  doliehoUtj  the  Pati^nian 
caTj  (^*  pataAoniea^  Shaw).  This  animal  is 
from  2i  to  8  feet  in  length,  abont  18  inches 
high  at  the  shoulders,  weighing  from  20  to  86 
lb&  when  fbll  grown.  It  inhabits  the  desert 
and  gravellj  plains  of  Patagonia,  from  about 
48i''  S.  to  STi"*  8.,  on  the  Atlantio  ooast,  and 
extending  into  La  Plata  as  &r  as  Mendoza,  88^^ 
8.  The  ftir  is  dense  and  crisp,  gray  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  head  ana  body,  yellowish 
rusty  on  the  sides;  chin,  throat,  and  abdomen 
white;  rump  black,  with  a  broad  white  band 
immediately  above  the  tail;  limbs  rusty  yel- 
low, but  ffrayish  in  fixmt  It  Ures  in  burrows, 
but  wanders  occasionally  to  great  diHtanoes 
fitnn  home  in  parties  of  2  or  8;  it  runs  much 
like  the  rabbit,  though  not  very  fast;  it  sel* 
dom  squats  like  the  hare,  is  very  shy,  and  feeds 
by  day;  the  eyes  are  protected  from  the  sun 
by  well-developed  lashes ;  it  produces  2  young 
at  a  birth,  in  its  burrow ;  its  flesh  is  white,  but 
dry  and  tasteless.  It  has  been  generally  mis- 
taken by  travellers  for  a  hare,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  its  legs,  ears,  and  tail ;  the  head  is  large, 
terminating  in  a  blunt  muzzle  clothed  with 
hairs;  the  upper  lip  is  slightly  notched;  the 
mustaofaes  are  very  long  and  black.  The 
genus  eaeia  (Klein)  is  characterized  by  short 
Kmbs  and  ears,  by  fidet  naked  beneath,  by  mo- 
lars nearly  of  equal  size,  each  with  2  principal 
lobes.  The  f^nus  presents  2  modifications  of 
the  molars  :  m  one,  the  lobes  are  nearly  equal, 
and  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  series  has  no 
distinct  indenting  fold  of  enamel ;  for  this  F. 
Ouvier  has  instituted  the  genus  c&rodotij  which 
Waterhouse  retains  as  a  sub-genus;  in  the 
other  (containing  the  Guinea  pig),  the  hinder 
lobe  is  the  larger,  and  in  the  upper  series 
has  a  deep  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  Uie 
outer  side,  and  the  oorresponcUug  half  of 
the  lower  molar  with  a  deep  fold  on  the  inner 
side.  The  following  species  belong  to  the  sub- 
genus eerodon;  those  of  ccnia  P'oper  will  be 
described  under  Guinba  Pro.  The  rock  cavy 
(O.  rupubriM^  Pr.  Max.)  inhabits  the  rocky  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  river  courses.  Hie  nails  are  short, 
obtuse,  and  pnriecting  from  large  fleshy  pads; 
the  soft  fur  is  of  a  srayish  color,  with  a  rufous 
tint  on  the  back ;  lower  parts  white,  with  a 

nochreous-yellow  tint  on  the  abdomen; 
legs  whitish  with  a  rufous  tinge,  hind  legs 
chestnut  red  behind.  The  length  is  about  14 
inches,  and  it  stands  higher  than  most  cavies. 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians.  The 
rufous-brown  cavy  {G,  flavident,  Brandt)  is 
somewhat  laiger  than  the  Guinea  pig,  but  its 
head,  ears,  and  fur  are  shorter ;  the  indsora  are 
yellow;  the  color  above  inclines  to  a  yellowidi 


brown,  below  to  yellowish  wtite;  it  inbbili 
Brazil.  6ome  of  its  varieties  are  of  a  rieh 
rufous-brown  color.  Bpiz's  cavy  ((7.  i^nm, 
Wagler)  inhabits  Bnudi  firom  Rio  Janeiro  to 
ite  Aniazon ;  the  general  color  is  gray,  vith  i 
tinge  of  brown  on  the  back ;  theqiaoe  behreea 
the  eye  and  ear,  a  patch  behind  the  ear,  od 
the  lower  parts,  white;  the  indsars  ydlov. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Guinea  pig^  with  Bhorter 
and  softer  fur.  The  Bolivian  cavy  {C,  Mm- 
enrii,  Waterh.)  inhabits  the  elevited  regions  of 
Bolivia;  the  incisors  are  orange  yellov;  gen- 
eral color  of  the  fur  gray,  with  a  fjont  yeuof 
tinge;  throat,  abdomen,  and  feet  whitish.  It 
raray  exceeds  10  inches  in  length.  Some  of 
the  lofty  plains  of  the  Andes  are  so  undermiMd 
by  the  burrows  of  these  animals,  that  eroy 
step  of  a  horse  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is 
very  shy.  The  southern  cavy  ((7.  mutfdk 
Is.  Geofll)  is  found  in  Patagonia  from  tbe 
straits  of  Magellan  to  the  89th  deg.  of  S.  k 
The  indsors  are  white;  the  tar  soft  anditf  t 
light  grayish  color ;  the  eye  edged  with  wlute, 
and  a  spot  of  this  color  behind  the  ear.  Itv 
about  9  inches  long,  and  is  very  tame;  itfirei 
in  families,  digging  Durrows  in  sandy  hills  over- 
grown with  bushes ;  its  food  conasta  of  seeds 
and  green  herbage,  and  it  has  been  seen  to 
ascend  trees  to  feed  on  their  frdta  It  may  Iw 
distinguished  from  all  others  of  the  gnmpby 
the  shortness  of  the  head,  and  the  eomparatin 
length  of  the  tann.  Numerous  remains  of 
fossil  cavies  have  been  found  in  fhe  dHaviil 
strata  of  Brazil ;  M.  Lund  has  deetnbed  4 
species  from  the  caverns  of  that  country. 

OA WDOR,  or  Gaidb^  a  paridi  of  ScoM 
mostly  in  the  county  of  Kaim,  with  a  fl&iQ 
section  in  Inverness,  pop.  1,200,  ares  4  eq.  sl, 
noted  £br  the  remains  of  Cawdor  castle,  a  stioog 
feudal  fortress  of  the  15th  century,  in  whidi 
tradition  asserts  that  King  Duncan  was  mvt^ 
dered  by  Macbeth,  thane  of  Oawdor,  as  narrtt- 
ed  by  Shakespeare.  That  events  howeTer,  took 
place  in  the  11th  century.  Lord  Lovat  lay  loog 
concealed  in  this  castfo  after  the  Soottish  re- 
bellion. 

CAWKPORE,  Oawhpoob,  or  Oaottobi,  i 
district  of  British  India,  under  the  lient-gor. 
of  the  K  W.  provinces,  bounded  N.  E.  by  w 
Ganges,  which  separates  it  firam  OndOi  and  S.  w. 
by  uie  Jumna,  which  divides  it  from  Banoel- 
cund.  Area,  2,887  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 1,17V 
566,  of  whom  over  1,000,000  were  Hindoos. 
The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  asw,  iro»i 
barley,  mai^e,  pulse,  tobacco,  oil^seeda^  and  po- 
tatoes. Schools  are  numerous,  good  ro^in^' 
erse  the  whole  district,  and  the  great  £ut  Ji^ 
dian  railway  will  pass  through  it  It^^ced^ 
to  the  East  India  company  in  1801  by  IM 
nawaub  of  Oude.-*OAWHPOSB,  the  pnnapu 
town  of  the  district,  is  situated  <f^^J^ 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  about  one  wl^.^ 
near  the  junction  with  the  Ganges  oanaj  w 
m.  N.  of  AUahabad,  about  270  m.  beJof 
Delhi,  and  1,000  m.  from  Calcutta  by  mff. 
It  covers  an  area  of  690  acres,  snd  has  a  pop- 
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Illation  of  108,796,  of  whom  49,976  are  dia- 
tribated  among  the  cantonments.  It  is  poorly 
bnilt,  and  has  bat  one  mosque  of  any  pretension 
to  elegance,  bot  since  its  selection  as  a  station 
for  troops  in  1777  it  has  acquired  groat  com- 
mercial aa  well  as  military  importance.  It 
mannftotores  saddlery,  harness,  glo7eS|  and 
jewehy;  its  shopa  are  well  sapplied,  its  wharves 
are  crowded  with  vessels,  and  its  stzeets  pre* 
sent  a  bustling  and  animated  appearance.  The 
race-course,  the  fashionable  drive  and  prome- 
nade, and  the  best  boildings,  among  which 
are  an  elegant  theatre,  huiasome  assembly 
rooms,  and  dab  rooms,  are  all  within  the  can- 
tonments, which  stretch  for  6  or  6  miles  np 
the  river,  and  are  about  i  mile  wide.  Here  are 
the  barracks  and  many  handred  bungalowB^ 
the  latter  bnUt  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  embosomed  in  fragrant  ^vea  and  gar- 
dens, surroonded  with  eveiy  variety  of  eastern 
fruit,  and  often  loxnrionsly  fhmished.  The 
lines  have  accommodations  ibr  about  7,000 
troops.  The  civilians,  whose  offices  are  in  the 
native  town,  usually  rende  in  the  saburba. 
— ^While  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  ra^ng 
throughout  Bengal  in  1867.  the  military  force 
At  Gawnpore,  commanded  by  Gen.  8ir  Hugh 
ITheeler,  consisted  of  8,800  men,  of  whom  about 
dOO  were  Europeans.  In  June,  symptoms  of' 
revolt  induced  Gen.  Wheeler  to  throw  np  an 
intrenchment  on  the  parade  ground,  enclosing 
2  barrack  hospitals  and  a  few  other  buUdings. 
into  which  he  withdrew  with  6  or  6  guns  and 
about  900  Europeans,  of  whom  f  were  women, 
children,  and  other  non-combatants.  On  the 
5th  the  expected  rising  took  place.  The  nar 
tive  regiments  marched  oit,  taking  with  them 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  setlinff  fire 
to  the  bungalows  on  their  way.  They  placed 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  the  ndah  of 
Bittoor,  commonly  known  as  tne  Nena  Sahib, 
seized  86  boat  loads  of  shot  and  shell  on  the 
canaL  and  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  in- 
trenchment. The  siege  larted  until  the  27th, 
when  the  Europeans,  now  reduced  to  leas  than 
half  theur  original  number,  suffering  from'pea* 
tilence  and  fiimine,  their  ammunition  exhausted, 
and  their  weak  ramparts  half  demolished,  sur- 
rendered on  promise  of  a  safe  passage  to  Alla- 
habad. But  no  sooner  had  they  embarked  on 
the  Ganges  than  they  were  fired  upon  from  a 
masked  battery.  Many  were  killed  in  the  boats; 
8  or  4  made  thdr  escape,  and  the  rest  were 
captured  and  brought  to  land.  The  men  were 
then  put  to  death ;  the  women  and  children 
were  lept  alive  until  July  16,  when  the  Kena, 
hearins  of  Gen.  Haveloek's  rapid  advance 
toward  Gawnpore,  caused  them  to  be  massa- 
cred, and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well. 
After  defeating,  in  8  obstinate  battles^  a  strong 
native  force  sent  out  to  oppose  his  march,  Have- 
lock  entered  the  catj  July  16,  while  the  Kena 
retreated  to  Bittoor.  In  November  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memoty  of  the  victims  of  the 
Gawnpore  massacre  was  erected  on  the  epot 
by  a  detachment  of  the  82d  (British)  re^pment. 


OAWOOB,  or  Oawttb,  a  Malay  town  and  dis- 
trict on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
The  town  or  village,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  in  lat.  6°  6'  N.,  is  a  place 
of  no  note ;  it  is  composed  of  a  few  bamboo  con- 
structed dwellings,  and  has  about  1,600  inhab* 
itants.  The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  forests  of  gutta 
percha  and  gutta  taban  trees,  and  for  the  abun- 
dance of  tigm  which  infest  these  forests.  Mr. 
EnfleL  a  Dutch  agent,  for  many  years  stationed 
at  cQmrent  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Bencoolen 
residency,  in  which  this  district  is  included,  re- 
ported in  1868  that  he  traversed,  in  company 
with  an  armed  body  of  Malays,  different  por- 
tions of  this  district,  passing  through  one 
stretch  of  forest  11  miles  in  length,  composed 
wholly  of  the  2  gum  trees  mentionea.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  gutta  percha  could  be  extracted 
and  prepared  for  shipment  at  Gawoor  at  a  cost 
of  12  Dutch  doits  per  pound,  or  H  cents  U.  S. 
ourrsncy.  At  the  same  time  he  records  many 
deeperate  encounters  with  tigers;  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  party  was  frequently  attacked ;  the 
fires  by  whidh  it  was  surrounded  were  over- 
leaped by  the  terrible  beasts,  who  sprang  upon 
tento  or  the  roofs  of  huts;  and  though  many 
were  shot  and  speared,  several  also  carried  off 
a  human  prey.  The  town  of  Gawoor  is  often- 
times thrown  into  a  state  of  general  alarm  by  a 
descent  of  tigers  into  ita  streets,  even  in  day- 
light The  superstitious  notions  of  the  Malays 
prevent  them  from  attempting  any  destruction 
of  tigers,  other  than  what  may  be  effected  in 
resisting  an  immediate  attack ;  and  unless  a  civ> 
iHzed  government  devises  some  efficient  plan 
far  the  extermination  of  these  powerful  ana  fe- 
rodous  beasts,  the  many  rich  products  of  the 
8.  W.  coast  (k  Sumatra  must  continue  to  lie 
waste  in  its  forests.  Pepper  and  coffee  have 
been  adv^mtageously  cultivated  in  portions  of 
this  district, 

GAXAMABO A,  or  Gajamaboa,  one  of  the  66 
provinces  into  which  the  11  departments  of  Peru 
are  subdivided,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mara- 
fion,  cft  Amazon ;  pop.  of  the  province  about 
60,000,  andofGaxamarca,  its  capitsl,  7,000.  The 
city  stands  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  W.  Andes  in 
a  rich  silver  mining  district,  76  m.  fh>m  Tru- 
xillo.  It  contains  several  handsome  churches, 
and  flourishing  manufiEustories  of  woollens  and 
cutlery.  The  inhabitants  are  conadered  the 
best  workmen  in  diver  and  hron  in  Peru.  An 
extensive  trade  between  the  inland  provinces 
and  Lambeyeque  and  Truxillo  is  carried  on 
through  this  town.  Woollen  fiibrios  form  the 
chief  exports,  and  Exux>pean  manufactures, 
sugar,  brandy,  wincL  iron,  steel,  and  other  arti- 
cles are  imported  in  return.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  baths  of  the  Incas,  and  a  volcanic  lake, 
into  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  cast  the 
throne  and  regalia  St  the  Peruvian  monarchs, 
the  last  of  whom,  Atahuallpa,  perished  here  by 
the  hands  of  Piaarro. 

GAXATAMBO,  or  Gajatambo,  a  town  of 
Peru,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  i 
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name;  pop.  of  town,  6,000:  of  the  wovinoe, 
about  25,000.  It  is  eitnatea  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Andes,  Bt  the  head  waters  of  a  stream 
flowing  into  the  Pacific.  In  its  vicinity  are  sil« 
yer  mmes.  The  dimate,  although  eztremelj 
cold,  is  not  nn&Torable  to  the  production  of 
grain  and  cattle.  There  are  manu&ctories  of 
cloth,  and  an  active  export  trade  in  cochineal 
and  in  fine  wooL 

OAXIAS,  or  Oaohias,  formerly  called  Al- 
deas  Altas,  an  important  commercial  town  on 
the  Itapicnru,  in  the  Braalian  province  of  Ma* 
ranham ;  pop.  6,000.  The  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  cotton  and  rice.  It  suffered  severely  during 
the  civil  war  in  1880-^40,  having  been  for 
eome  time  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents. 

OAXTON,  William,  the  first  English  print- 
er,  bom  in  Kent  about  1412,  died  in  1491  or 
1402.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
from  his  mother,  and  in  his  16th  or  16th  year 
was  iq>prenticed  to  Bobert  Large,  a  London 
mercer,  who  became  lord  mayor  in  1489.  In 
1441  Oaxton  became  a  freeman  of  the  mercers* 
company,  who  appointed  him  their  agent  in  the 
Low  Oountries.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
28  years.  In  1464  he  was  joined  with  Bobert 
WhitehiU  in  a  commission  to  continue  a  trea^ 
of  commerce  between  Edward  lY.  of  England, 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  or  if  they  thought 
it  better,  to  make  a  new  ooe.  When  the  £ng« 
lish  princess,  Margaret  of  York,  married  Charles, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  she  took  Caxton  into  her 
household.  While  in  her  service,  he  translated 
from  the  French  into  English  Baoul  le  F^vre'a 
EeeueU  dea  hutairu  ds  Traye^  a  work  which  he 
commenced  at  Bruges  in  1468,  and  finished  at 
Cologne  in  1471.  Having  been  long  absent 
from  his  native  country,  he  needed  the  aasist- 
ance  of  his  mistress  to  correct  his  En^h. 
From  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  work 
it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  pnnting,  and  from  the  character  of  his  types 
it  is  evident  that  he  had  learned  the  art  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  first  8  printed  works  of 
Caxton  were  the  ori^nal  of  Baoul^s  '^  History," 
the  oration  of  John  Bussell  on  Charles,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  the  translation  of  Baoul,  the  last 
completed  in  1471.  There  is  no  certain  evi« 
dence  of  the  exact  period  of  Caxton's  return  to 
England ;  the  usual  supposition  dates  it  in  1474; 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  in  1477  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  West* 
minster  Abbey,  London.  His  printing  office 
was  in  the  Almonry,  as  appears  from  an  old 
placard  in  Caxton^s  largest  type,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Oxford.  The  placard  runs:  '^  If 
it  plese  any  man  spirituel  or  temporel  to  bye 
ony  Pyes  of  two  and  thre  comemoracions  of 
Simsburi  vse  enprynted  after  the  forme  of  this 

E resent  lettre  whidie  ben  wel  and  truly  correct, 
ite  hym  come  to  Westmonester  in  to  the  Al* 
monesrye  at  the  reed  pale,  and  he  shal  have 
them  good  chepe."  Caxton  appears  to  have 
made  use  of  several  different  sets  of  letters, 
the  foo-similes  of  all  which  are  to  be  found  in 


Dibdin*8  account  of  Caxton^s  works.  H«  y 
at  first  two  kinds  of  the  sort  called  secretuT; 
afterward  he  used  three  founts  of  great  primer, 
a  rude  one  employed  in  1474^  and  two  improred 
sets  later;  one  fount  of  double  pica,  vhidi 
first  appears  employed  in  1490;  and  ooe  of 
long  primer.  All  his  works  were  printed  m 
black  letter.  Some  entries  in  the  pansh  so- 
counts  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  in  ik 
vear  1491  or  1492,  are  the  only  informaticHiit 
nave  of  the  date  of  his  death:  ^^Item;  site 
bnreyng  of  William  Caxton  for  iiij.  torches  rf. 
viij'.  Item;  for  the  belle  at  same  boreyBi; 
^V  The  largest  collections  of  boob  from 
Caxton^s  press  are  those  in  the  Briddi  muse- 
um, and  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  stAl- 
thorp.  The  names  of  about  64  prodnctioiQ  ire 
known.  Warton  says  that  by  transUting  a 
great  number  of  works  from  the  French  he  M 
much  in  his  day  to  enrich  English  literstan. 
See.  Lewis's  "life  of  Caxton^'  Lond  1T8T, 
and  Cldys's  account  in  the  Bi/ogngphM  Btir 
tannica.  The  latest  authority  is  **  William 
Caxton,  a  Biography,''  by  ChariesEnight,  "M. 

CATAMBE,  or  Ci-YAiCBauBOU,  a  sammit  d 
the  Colombian  Andes,  lying  direody  under  the 
equator,  in  Ecuador.  It  rises  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautifbl  and  regular  oone  to  a  height  of  19,535 
feet.  Its  top  is  crowned  vrith  perpetnsl  soot, 
and  its  ff eographical  position  and  great  eleTt- 
tion  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarhbie 
mountains  of  the  world. 

CATCOS.    SeeCAiooe. 

CAYENNE,  the  name  of  an  island,  a  rirer, 
and  a  town  in  French  Guiana,  Soath  America. 
The  island  is  separated  from  the  mainlaod  1? 
the  rivers  Cayenne  and  Oyac,  and  a  branch  bj 
which  both  these  rivers  are  united.  It  is  33  hl 
in  circuit,  and  is  simply  an  alluvial  tract,  naw 
over  the  level  of  the  sea.  Beside  the  townrf 
its  name,  it  contains  some  plantatioos  aoa 
hamlets  or  clusters  of  log  cabhis,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  2.718,  mostiy  Africans.  The  mtf 
is  a  tolerably  large  stream,  rising  from  the 
neighboring  hills  on  the  mainland.  Amoog 
the  various  trees  of  Cayenne  must  be  men- 
tioned the  caoutchouc,  which  was  disoor- 
ered  there  by  Frismau  in  1751.— Oayei^ 
the  capital  of  French  Guiana,  and  a  noted 
penal  settlement,  is  situated  on  the  we^ 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  at  the  inoath  or 
the  river.  Pop.  about  6,000  beside  the  cos- 
vitots.  Since  Louis  Napoleon's  «Mip  tf««J 
many  political  offenders  have  been  sent  to 
Cayenne  and  mixed  up  with  the  amn* 
The  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  deadljiv 
Europeans;  hence  the  painful  sensaticm  pro- 
duced in  France  by  the  selection  of  thepla«* 
a  prison  for  political  exUes.  Cayenne  contam^ 
about  500  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  »»• 
vided  into  the  old  and  new  towns;  the  »rw 
founded  about  1686,  is  ifl  built  while  the  ne* 
one,  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  last  centn^,  i» 
wide  and  regular  streets,  mostly  P»^«d  »« 
dean.  The  Pted  ^f^mes,  a  laige  opj  «^ 
phmted  with  onmge  trees,  separates  the  tw" 
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parts  of  the  town.  The  harbor,  the  entatmoe 
of  which  is  protected  by  afort  oommanding  the 
old  towo,  18  BhaUow.  but  otherwise  good  and 
well  adapted  for  merofaantmen  of  modmite  size. 
There  are  2  quays  for  loading  and  unloading. 
The  roadstead  at  the  month  of  the  river,  thon^ 
Bmall,  is  the  best  on  the  ooast.  The  average 
value  of  imports  and  exports  during  5  years 
from  1850  to  1866,  was  collectively  $900,000  per 
annnm.  In  1866  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
$280,000  and  of  the  exports  $820,000,  total 
$1,100,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $200,000 
over  the  6  preceding  years.  The  chief  exports 
consist  of  the  fkmous  Cayenne  pepper,  doves, 
sugar,  moIaaMS  and  tafia,  coffee,  cotton,  ana 
ebony;  the  imports,  of  wines,  liquors,  pot- 
tery, e^aaa,  machines,  Jewelry,  cheese,  out- 
ter,  oil,  dried  meat,  Ak).  The  following  table 
presents  a  list  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Oay- 
enne,  and  of  their  population  in  Jan.  1867: 

vvM  pMMMc   TnMponM. 

nesdaSalat S14  l,m 

Ilet-lft-Mdre 88  llS 

SnYermn  (MontagfU^Argeni)  lOS  145 

8tOMrM\i 86  100 

Bt&Muft 145         ers 

BtAnputtn Tt  87S 

8t  Philippe Bl  96 

Leaazdien 80  STi 

<iiuirtUn 10  415 

15  7jm 
In  the  spring  of  1867,  an  aocessionof  660  trans- 
ports was  received,  bringing  the  total  of  trans- 
ported up  .to  about  4,000.  A  steamer  and  a  galley 
ply  semi-monthly  between  Cayenne  and  the 
above-named  places  of  imprisonment  Theisland 
La  M^e,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adja- 
cent, and  now  entirely  deserted,  island  Le  Pdre, 
is  regarded  as  the  least  unhealthy  place  on  the 
Cayenne  coast;  nevertheless,  the  climate  kills  a 
gr^  number  of  persons;  among  the  recent  vic- 
tims were  2  missionaries,  Father  Herviant,  who 
died  in  Cayenne  after  a  residence  of  6  months  at 
La  M^re.  June  12, 1868,  and  Father  Boulouffne, 
who  died  on  the  island  itseU;  Bept»  26, 1866.  The 
most  deadly  climate  is  that  of  the  island  of  St 
Georges,  irhere  a  new  penal  colony  was  settled 
with  a  few  blacks  in  April,  1868.  Themijori^ 
of  the  oonvicts  who  have  since  been  sent  there 
were  negroes  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe. 
Of  180  white  convicts  who  arrived  there  in 
July,  1864^  nearly  half  <^  them  died  before 
1866;  several  voluntarily  starved  themselves  to 
death,  2  Inmg  themselves,  and  a  third  drowned 
himselt  The  convicts  are  composed  of  thieves 
of  all  sorts,  forgers,  incendiaries,  and  murder- 
ers. The  colony  most  iktal  to  health  on  the 
mainland  is  Silver  Hill,  or  Mcntagne  WArgent^ 
at  the  month  of  the  Ovapok,  26  leagues  b.  £• 
from  Cayemie.  Since  tne  establishment  of  this 
colony,  the  annual  average  of  mortality  was  40 
per  cent ;  the  nei^boring  marshes,  the  depcs* 
its  of  the  river,  a  rainy  season  of  8  or  0  months^ 
accompanied  with  extreme  tropical  heat,  all 
combining  to  produce  here  the  most  deadly 
miasmas. — ^The  most  recentlv  founded  colonies 
were  St*  Angnstin  and  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  early 
part  of  1866,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  St 


Fliilippev  an  8  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oyapok 
river.  The  ydlow  fever  has  made  terrible  rav- 
ages in  St  Augustin  and  in  Ste.  Marie:  1,160 
persons  were  prostrated  by  the  disease  in  1866, 
and  the  missionaries  sent  thither  died  one  after 
another.  Li  1867  appeared  in  Paris,  Misnan 
de  Oaymns  etdsla  Ouyane  Frangaue^  which  is 
the  first  instalment  of  a  more  extensive  work 
to  be  published,  under  the  title,  Voyaget  et 
trawnix  des  miiMnnairM  d$  la  eompagnia  d§ 
JS»u$  publik  jK»r  2m  pk*€$  de  la  mims  compa- 
gniSj  pour  t&rtir  de  cornpUment  ouoi  UttreB  edi^ 
Jkmiea.  

CAYENKB  PEPPER.    See  CAPSioini. 

CAYES,  Lss  Catss,  or  A vz  Catks,  a  seaport 
town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Hayti ;  pop.  10,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  on  the  isl- 
and, and  contains  several  British  oommeroisl 
houses.  An  eztenMve  smuggling  trade  is  carried 
on  between  it  and  Jamaica.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  are  upward  of  80  rum  dis- 
tilleries. Les  Cayes  is  the  centre  of  trade  of  the 
Heaux  Yachea,  which  lies  opposite,  and  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  The  dimate,  although  un- 
healthy, is  favorable  to  production.  Its  prin- 
cipal articles  of  trade  are  sugar,  indigo,  coffee, 
ootton,  and  rum. 

CAYLEY,  Abthub,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Bichmond  near  London,  Aug. 
16, 1821,  was  educated  at  Trinitv  college.  Cam-  • 
bridge,  where  he  carried  off  the  highest  honors. 
He  is  one  of  the  editora  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Mathematical  Journal,'*  and  has  contributed 
many  papers  to  sdentlflc  periodicals,  home  and 
foreign. 

CAYLEY.  Sib  Giobob,  a  skilful  and  public- 
mirited  Englishman,  bom  at  Brompton,  York- 
shire, 1778,  died  Dea  16,  1867.  His  genius 
first  displayed  itself  in  the  analysis  of  the  me- 
ehanioai  properties  of  air  under  chemical  and 
physical  action.  His  papere  on  the  subject  gave 
rise  to  many  experiments  on  the  navigation  of 
balloons  at  home  and  abroad.  His  experiments 
on  the  steam  engine  led  to  his  invention  of  the 
air  engine.  His  discoveries  in  optics  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  for 
testing tiiepurity  of  wat^  by  the  abstraction 
of  light  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  ingen- 
ious arrangement  for  obtaining  and  applying 
electric  power  to  machinery.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  promoten  of  the  polytechnic  insti- 
tution at  London.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century  he  ^>plied  to  his  extensive  estates  in 
Yorkshire  a  new  system  of  arterial  drainage. 
He  was  also  the  fiither  of  the  cottage  allotment 
^stem.  As  a  i^litician,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  election  of  liberal  members  of  par« 
liament,  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Brousham  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  svmpathy  with  the  reform 
bilL  Upon  the  passing  of  that  bill  he  was  him- 
self chosen  as  member  for  Scarborough,  but  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age  he  soon  retired. 

OAYLUS,  Aehob  Claudb  Phiufpx  db  Fu- 
BEBBfis,  count,  a  French  archaologist,  bom  in 
Paris,  Oct  81, 1692,  died  Sept  6, 1766.  He 
early  entered  the  military  service,  and  distin- 
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gonhed  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  mio- 
oesrion.  He  then  demoted  himself  to  literary 
pnrsnits  and  to  travel,  and  wrote  a  learned 
work  on  Egyptian,  Etroscan,  Greek,  Soman, 
and  Gallic  antiquities.  He  left  also  seTenl 
shorter  treatises. 

CAYMAN.    See  Aixioatob. 

CAYMANS,  three  small  islands  of  the  Britidi 
West  Indies,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  forming  a 
dependency  of  Jamaica.  They  are  low  islands 
of  coral  formation,  and  2  of  them  are  barren 
and  nninhabited.  Grand  Cayman,  the  largest 
of  them,  is  24  m.  Ions,  by  2^  broao,  is  covered 
with  eocoanut  trees,  has  an  anchorage  on  the 
B.  W.  side,  and  a  popoUtion  of  1,600.  The  in- 
habitants are  bold  sailors,  and  mnoh  employed 
as  pilots.  They  also  catch  large  nmnbers  of 
the  tortie  on  their  shore,  to  snpj^  the  markets 
of  Jamaica. 

C  AYO  ROMANO,  a  long,  narrow  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  divided  into  2  parts  by  a 
channel  about  i  m.  wide.  It  is  66  m.  long^ 
and  averages  2^  m.  wide;  area,  172  sq.  m.  Tim- 
ber, horses,  and  cattie  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions.   It  belongs  to  Cuba. 

CAYOR,  or  Katos,  a  maritime  state  of  N. 
W.  Africa,  pop.  160,000,  between  the  mouth  oi 
the  Senegal  and  Cape  Yeid.  It  produces  cot- 
ton, indigo,  millet,  and  gums.  The  inhabitants 
are  JololEs  and  Mohammedans.  Capital,  Mar 
oaye. 

CAYUGA,  a  county  of  New  York,  a  littie 
W.  from  the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  by 
Lake  Ontario,  W.  by  Cayuga  hike,  touching 
Skaneateles  lake  on  the  E.,  and  traversed  by 
the  Seneca  river  and  other  smaller  streams, 
which  ftimiah  abundant  water  power.  O  wasco 
lake,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  10  m.  lon^ 
lies  in  its  centre.  The  county  has  an  area  oi 
about  752  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  snrfiAoe 
and  fiartile  soil  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
are  found  here  in  abundance.  Wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  staples.  In  1856 
this  count/  produced  868,648  bushels  of  com, 
221,156  of  wheat,  966,686  of  oats,  67,782  tons 
of  hay,  and  1,957,188  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  80  grist  mills,  2  carpet  factories,  2  cotton 
fiustories.  8  woollen  fitustories,  18  tanneries,  and 
10  iron  lounderies.  It  contamed  100  churches 
and  8  newspaper  establiBhments.  Pop.  68,57L 
Capital,  Auburn. 

CAYUGA  LAKT,,  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
New  York,  separates  Cayuga  from  Seneca  co., 
and  extends  S.  into  Tompkins  CO.  Itisabout88 
m.  long,  and  flrom  1  to  8|  m.  wide.  It  is 
navi^ble  in  all  parts,  but  for  about  6  m.  fh>m 
its  N.  extremity,  is  comparatively  shallow.  On 
advancing  S.  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  in 
some  places  is  said  to  be  un&thomable.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  fh>zen  over,  except  at  the  shal- 
low portion.  Its  surface  is  146  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario,  and  877  feet  above  the  sea.  The  out* 
let  of  this  lake  flows  into  Seneca  river. 

CAZAL^  Jkav  AmonniMABiB  bb,  a  French 
poHtician,  bom  Feb.  1. 1768,  died  Nov.  24, 1806. 
The  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Toulouse  par^ 


liament,  he  served  for  some  time  in  Jobk^ 
regiment  of  dragoous.  Being  diosea  in  178)  i 
deputy  of  the  noblesse  to  the  states  geoenl,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloqoeit 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  but  ihA  tnttai 
with  ingratitude  by  the  royali8ti,a2tlwQ(^be 
had  labored  and  sofBared  much  in  their  ense^ 
and  barely  escaped  being  put  to  deaiiL  Bzw^ 
travelled  abroad  during  the  reign  of  tenv, 
he  returned  to  Fhmce  in  1801.  KJipdnB 
conferred  on  him,  although  he  had  tdrnH 
to  enter  his  service,  the  cross  of  the  kgimof 
honor.  His  DUcoun  €t  cpimom  and  his  i)l^ 
feMB  de  LcnUi  XVL  were  pnUiahed  in  1681. 

CAZALLA  D£  LA  SIERRA,  a  town  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  Seville,  Spain;  pop.  in  185i, 
6,652.  It  contains  numerous  reugiooa  edifin* 
ruined  viUaa,  and  Boman  and  Anbio  oii^ 
quities. 

CAZEMBE,  or  TTAanraa,  tiM  title  of  tin 
sovereign  of  a  principal  negro  state^  in  the  int»- 
rior  of  S.  £.  Africa.  His  fortified  and  exto- 
mve  capital,  Lncenda,  is  in  the  land  of  the  & 
chinga,  about  hit  9^ 80'  a ;  Isof^l^l. 
The  territory  of  the  Cazembe  ends  S50  n.  f  . 
of  the  capital,  and  that  of  tiie  MmopnebegiiE 
Toward  the  S.  £.  his  rule  rescfaesabont  150  m. 
to  the  Zambezi  river.  The  precifle  boondirieB 
of  his  territory  are  not  yet  authenticated,  M 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Canmbe  is  master  of 
a  Uirge  portion  of  the  established  oonuDnnic^ 
across  the  African  oontSnent  Fartofthetn^ 
ritory  to  the  W.  oonsista  of  elevatod  pfo; 
but  tiie  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  biipdi 
leads  to  a  region  of  swamps  and  oceaao^ 
of  luxuriant  trees.  The  rivera  are  extwo^ 
numerous :  the  moat  important^  the  Dapu* 
the  Luviri,  tiie  Zambeo,  and  tiie  BoauoA 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  theatmoq^ierelaiw 
with  humidity;  rains  abundant  and  nw 
probablv  lasting  from  October  till.  Jfaw- 
The  chief  products  are  palm  wine,  ww  l»j 
nanas,  the  sugar-cane,  sesamum  aid  omffw 
plants,  and  various  fruits.  The  dutf  ibod 
of  the  people  is  manioc  <»  cssaaTS.  TMJg^ 
session  of  cattie  is  r^arded  as  a  prerogton 
of  tiie  Caiembe.  Ss  suMects  mw  <S 
a  few  goats,  but  breed  foWb  and  »»  *; 
as  well  as  game.  The  cattie  in  theOuemtt 
territory  sleep  during  tiie  day  and  graie  dorng 
the  night  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  sUwj 
Ivory,  sslt,  and  copper.  The  people  are  «■ 
scribed  as  tall  and  strong  nv«»*^«'^ 
in  war,  but  docile  and  laborious  in  pewe.  IW 
amyisaUowed.  No  marriage  oototiooms  taw 
place  beyond  carrying  tiie  bride  hoDM  onj 
^sbaok.   Funerals  are  odebtatedinthpe; 


solemnity.    They  worsh^  only  flie  «•»  * 
their  ancestors,  but  acknowledge  a  crttiw  » 
tiieworid.    TJltchcrafl^^ 
terror,  «ndtpbepreeeiTed  ftom  iLtte^^ 


takes  a  medicine,  whioL  . ^ 

of  a  human  victim.  The  Oaiembe'a  ?»»»■ 
absolute,  and  beside  the  Oaaembe  *«" W^ 
populous  country  of  the  Fnrno  C*>Pf?  "  "S, 
inally  his  vassal:  He  ia  invested  with  the  ti* 
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cf  ICnttU,  monopoHseB  the  trade,  and  deilvee  bia 
lereDne  mainlj  from  his  copper  mines  and  salt 
pans.  Yarioiui  ezpeditioos  haye  been  aet  on 
»x>t  bj  the  Portogaeee  since  the  end  of  the  last 
eentory  into  the  territories  of  the  Oazembe, 
and  the  information  gained  of  the  coantry  ia 
chiefly  throngh  those  channels.  The  last  ror« 
togoese  book  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Lisbon 
in  186i,  and  is  entitled :  0  Mnata  Oaemnh  e  ea$ 
jtavci  JfaroMij  Chedoi^  MutMOi^  Mumkbat,  Iao^ 
da$^  e  otro§  da  Jfriea  AuttraL 

OAZENOYIiLapost  village  and  townahip  on 
a  small  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Madison  oo^ 
N.  Y. ;  pop.  in  1865, 4,496.  It  isthe  seat  of  the 
Oneida  oontoenoe  seminary,  an  institntion 
with  from  800  to  600  pupils. 

CAZOBLAf  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  province 
of  Jaen,  on  the  river  Vega,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Oacorla ;  pop*  in  1862,  7.888.  it  is  well 
bnilt,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the 
sides  of  a  moontain  valley,  and  contains  2  n>a- 
otoos  sqnaros^  one  of  which  ia  adorned  with  a  fine 
central  fountain.  It  is  defended  by  2  old  castles^ 
one  of  tham  of  Moorish  origin,  and  has  numerous 
churches  and  schools,  a  spEwdous  theatre,  and  in 
ita  cnvirans  many  delightful  gardens  and  highly 
adorned  public  walks.  Oazorla  was  a  milituy 
station  under  the  Romans,  and  figured  conspic- 
uously in  the  Moorish  contests  of  the  18th  cen« 
tnry.  After  repeated  attempts  it  was  taken 
and  partly  burned  by  the  IVench  in  1811. 

OAZOTIE,  JAOQUxa^  a  French  writer,  bom 
in  1720  at  Dyon,  died  Sept  25, 1792.  He  be* 
came  first  known  by  a  prose  poem,  Olmer^ 
aorae  what  in  the  style  of  Ariosto's  poems.  Soon 
a  number  of  tales,  fhll  of  wit  ana  origiuality, 
among  which  Le  aidhU  amoureua  and  Is  hrd 
impromptu^  added  to  his  flune.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  such  facility  and  power  of  imita- 
tion that  in  one  night  he  wrote  a  sequel  to 
Yoltaire*s  poem,  Xa  gwrre  emU  d$  Genioe, 
and  so  perfect  was  the  imitation  that  no  one 
doubted  the  addition  to  be  Voltaite^s  own. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  mirthftxhiess  of 
his  disposition,  Oasotte,  in  his  later  years,  be* 
oame  one  of  the  most  fervent  adepts  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Dluminism  and  Martinism.  Being  a 
fiiithfiil  royalist,  he  was  arrested  during  the 
revolution,  and  escaped  death  at  first  through 
the  courage  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  but 
was  soon  rearrested  and  finally  executed. 

CAZWYNY,  Zaohasia  bbn  MoHAinifin>  bbh 
MAHxoup,  an  Arabian  naturalist,  bom  •at  Oas* 
wyn,  a  ciQr  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
M9  (A.  D.  1212),  died  in  682  of  the  Hegiia 
(Aug.  7, 1288).  £B8  most  important  work,  en- 
titled the  ^*  wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Pecu- 
liaritiea  of  Creation,'*  containa  an  introduction, 
in  which  he  diacuases  the  nature  and  classifies 
the  £umltiaB  of  all  beings  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy;  a  1st  part, 
In  which  he  treats  of  themes  like  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  angels,  and  genii;  and  a  2d  part,  filled 
with  observations  and  speculation  as  to  earthly 
phenomena — ^meteors,  winds,  climates,  rivers, 
and  seas;   the  fonnation  or  mounUuna*  the 


cause  of  earthquakes;  the  description  of  min« 
erals,  plants,  and  animals;  and  a  particular  ao* 
count  of  man  in  an  anatomical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  point  of  view. 

CEAN-BERMUDEZ,  Jvas  Aoustet,  a 
Spanish  archsaolodst,  bom  Sept  17, 1749,  at 
Gyen,  in  Asturia,  died  in  Madrid,  Dec  8, 1829. 
He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts,  into  whidi  he  was  initiated  bv  Ra- 
phael Mengs.  After  holding  a  public  office  at 
Madrid,  he  retired  to  Seville,  where  he  found- 
ed an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  occupied  him* 
self  with  the  study  of  their  history.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academies  of  his« 
tory  and  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  and  published 
several  valuable  works  connected  with  his  fo- 
vorite  pursuits.  His  most  important  book,  enti- 
tled Sumarie  de  la$  amtigueaade$  romantu  que 
hvyen  JEBpafktf  appeared  posthumously  in  1^2. 
GEAR  A,  one  ox  the  N.  £.  provinces  of  Bra- 
al,  bounded  N.  and  N.  K  by  the  Athmtic  ocean, 
£.  and  S.  £.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  S.  by  Parahiba^  and  W.  by  Pianhi;  area 
in  1858,  42,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  210,000— -the  lat- 
ter estimated  in  1856  at  885,800.  The  prov- 
ince sends  4  senators  and  8  deputies  to  theBra- 
cilian  parliament  The  capital  is  Portoleza. 
The  dimate  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  soil  sandy  and 
barren  along  the  coast,  but  more  fertile  toward 
the  mountains.  In  uie  lower  districts  griun 
and  manioc  are  cultivated,  and  along  the  riv- 
ers cotton.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  dis- 
tricts are  about  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rio 
Jaguaribe^  the  most  important  river  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle^ 
and  for  its  nne  forests.  The  chief  exports  are 
cotton,  hides,  and  dyewoods.  The  other  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapples,  amethyst, 
alum,  and  a  small  quantitv  of  gold.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

OEBES,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  6th  ecu* 
tunr  B.  0.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils,  friends, 
and  disdples  of  Socrates,  and  is  introduced 
by  Plato  as  one  of  the  personages  conversing 
in  the  dialogue,  ao  famous  in  all  ages  under 
the  name  of  ^^Phado."  He  was  a  native  of 
Thebes,  in  BoBOtia^  and  is,  in  addition  to  the 
splendid  examples  of  Pindar,  Epaminondas,  Pe- 
lopidaa,  and  Plutarch',  an  evidence  against  the 
trath  of  the  proverb  of  BcBotum  crauo  jttrare$ 
(Ore  natum,  which  has  assigned  to  the  natives 
of  that  state  the  unenvied  birthright  of  natural 
stupidity.  This  Theban  Oebea,  however,  com- 
posed 8  dialogues  called  Mobdame  or  the  sev- 
enth, Fhrvniehuiy  and  Pinass.  the  tablet  or 
Sicture.  Of  these,  the  last  alone  has  come 
own  to  po6terit)r.  It  is  a  moral  sketch  or 
picture  of  human  life,  ecuaUy  pure  in  its  Greek 
style  and  its  moral  teachings.  The  authorship 
of  this  work  has  been  questioned  by  modem  crit- 
ics, some  of  whom  ascribe  it  to  a  later  CebeS| 
of  Oyzicus,  while  the  foremost  Greek  scholars 
aQ  maintain  that  it  was  the  production  of  Oe- 
bea, the  learned  Theban.  No  work  of  anti- 
quity has  had  a  wider  ohroulation  than  the 
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«*F!otare"  of  Cebes.  It  baa  been  trandated 
into  almost  all  the  modem  languages,  even 
into  Arabic.  The  best  editiona  are  those  of 
Scbweigbftoaer  (Strasbourg,  1806),  and  of  Oo- 
raes,  in  his  editicm  of  Epictetoa  (Paris,  1826). 

OEBIJ,  or  Zbbu,  the  name  of  a  province, 
island,  and  town  of  the  Philippme  arcnipelago. 
The  island  lies  between  lat  10^  80'  and  W  N., 
S7  m.  long  and  16 m.  broad;  area  l^SH  eq.  m. ; 
pop.  272,000,  and  220  to  the  sq.  m.  This 
idand  was  the  first  land  of  the  Philippines  with 
which  Magellan  held  interoonrse;  ne  landed 
upon  it  April  7,  1621 ;  and  it  is  noted  in 
the  ardiipeiago  as  being  the  first  npon  which 
Gltfistianity  was  preached.  However,  the  rapid 
oonversion  which  then  took  place,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  king  and  qneen  of  Oebn  and  all 
their  oonrt,  was  mainly  e£E(9Cted  by  the  per- 
snasions  and  threats  of  the  zealons  oircnmnayi'* 
gator,  and  after  his  violent  death  a  speedy  and 
general  apostasy  ensaed.  It  was  not  tiU  the 
arrival  of  Don  Mignel  de  Legaspi,  the  first 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  44  yean 
after  the  death  of  Magellan,  that  the  thorough 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  began.  The  gen- 
eral adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  people  of 
this  considerable  island,  and  their  hearty  aban- 
donment of  a  horribly  degrading  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, is  attributed  mainly  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  Andrea  de  Urdaneta,  a  humble  priest  of  Sev- 
ille, who  ranks  with  Xavier  as  an  indefatiga- 
ble, fearless,  and  pure-hearted  missionary  of  Uie 
cross,  and  who  accomplished  tar  more  than 
Legaspi  and  his  army  in  effecting  the  conquest 
of  the  Philippines.  The  progress  of  the  idand 
in  population  and  agricultural  development 
has  been  rapid;  its  popuktion  in  1785  was 
only  28,820,  in  1799  it  had  more  than  trebled 
the  previous  census,  and  now  there  are  in 
Gebu  12  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that 
there  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  very  uneven,  and  the 
soil  is  thin  and  stony,  and  except  in  a  few  fer- 
tile valleys  generally  unfavorable  to  cultivation ; 
but  the  docile  and  industrious  Oebuans  produce 
an  ample  subsistence  for  themselves  of  rice  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  and  export  some 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  cocoa.  The  climate  is  very 
healthy,  and  instances  of  natives  exceeding  the 
age  of  100  years  are  quite  common.  An  enumer- 
ation of  82  Oebuan  centenarians  is  given  in  Span- 
ish statistical  reports,  one  of  whom  had  attamed 
to  the  advanced  age  of  187  years.  A  low  range 
of  mountains  forms  a  water-shed  the  whcue 
length  of  the  island ;  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  slopes  on  either  side  are  all  too  incon- 
siderable in  depth  and  too  ftOl  of  shoals  to  be 
available  for  any  purposes  of  navigation ;  but 
gold  has  recently  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  all  these  streams,  and  the  mountains  are  said 
to  be  rich  in  fossil  coal.  Exports  of  both  these 
minerals  are  beginning  to  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  commercial  port  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  10**  18'  N.,  and 
opposite  to  the  small  island  of  Mactan,  which 
is  noted  as  the  place  where  Magellan  was 


dain.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
7^000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  the 
civil  and  military  administration  (tf  the  prav' 
inoe,  which  includes,  beside  the  mm  i^ 
the  neighboring  islands,  Bohol,  01aDgo,¥M(iii, 
Mino,  Panglao.  ^ega  Polo,  Danis,  and  27  in- 
considerable islets.  The  popuktion  of  the  pro^ 
ince  in  1850  was  889,078,  of  which  netrlfoce* 
third  are  on  the  small  idand  of  BdioL  Thebab- 
op  of  Oebu  has  jurisdiction  over  18  of  the  INI 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  Philippines.  The  k- 
vent  Christian  character  implanted  by  UrdifMi 
amonff  the  first  oonverta  of  Oebu  has  beea  m^ 
served  by  theu*  descendants,  and  gives  to  tkir 
ecclesiastical  establishment  a  marked  diEti» 
tion  in  the  archipelago.  The  people  ue  diieij 
of  the  Bisaya  nation,  and  there  are  no  segroes 
or  wild  races  in  the  province.  A  mesdA  noi^ 
the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  nstire  lo* 
men,  are  the  chief  merchants  of  the  tovn ;  and, 
althou^  they  are  the  most  opulent  inbabittidi^ 
yet  are  regarded  unfi&vorably  by  Datives  d 
pure  race,  as  well  as  Europeans,  and  are  oooh 
pelled  to  occupy  a  quarter  of  tiie  town  bf 
themselves.  ^  The  pr^ndice  agunst  mixed  nca 
is  probably  stronger  in  the  Philippines  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  eastern  bemispbeni 

CECIL,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Majyland,  sm 
about  800  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  PennsjlTami 
and  Delaware,  and  situated  at  the  head  cf 
Chesapeake  bay,  which  fonns  its  8.  W.  boon- 
dary.  Pop.  in  I860, 18,989,  of  whom  844  wm 
slaves.  Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  the  Sosqoe- 
hanna,  and  Sassafras  river  bounds  it  on  tba  & 
The  surface  is  slightly  uneven,  and  the  tA 
fertile  and  carefiilly  improved.  The  pndu- 
tions  in  1850  were  410,080  bnshels  of  oon, 
168,112  of  wheat,  208,880  of  oats,  and  9^ 
tons  of  hay.  Bntter,  cattle,  and  swine  are  the 
other  principal  artides  of  export.  There  ares 
number  of  factories,  mills,  fhrnaces,  ^  aJ 
Port  Deposit  are  immense  granite  qoames,  tad 
the  country  also  contains  gneiss,  slate,  inn, 
chrome,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.   It  is  iote^ 


sected  by  several  railroads  leading  from  Phil*' 

delphia  to   Ba?"' ^ '-''  '"  ^*^*' 

capital,  Elkton. 


delphia  to   Baltimore.     Oiganized  m  ISH; 


CECIL,  RoBBBT,  earl  of  Salisbniy,  an  Er^I^ 
statesman,  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  HilM, 
his  2d  wife,  bom  about  the  middle  of  ue 
16th  century,  died  at  Marlborough,  May  8J 
1612.  He  was  of  weakly  constitotion  tfj 
deformed  in  person,  but  gifted  with  p» 
acuteness  and  energy.  On  his  election  to  ?«*• 
liament  as  member  for  Westminster,  hisaWJ* 
ties  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Mttm 
who  attached  him  to  the  French  miMjMJJ 
subsequently  appointed  him  assistant  »?**2 
of  state.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  at  tha Jane 
the  queen's  favorite.  His  influence  and  m^ 
the  Cecils  (father  and  son)  oontinnally  ciw 
into  coDision ;  consequently  a  rifaliy  ^^S^^. 
between  them,  which  continued,  ^^y^T 
cretly,  until  Essex  peridied  on  the  Woct  w 
1690  Secretary  Walsmgbam  died.  ^^ 
manded  the  office  for  a  nominee  of  btf  own, 
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while  Barleigh  requested  it  for  his  son  Bobert 
The  queen,  nnwillmg  to  offend  her  favoritoi 
toft  the  sjmointment  open,  and  it  was  not  till 
1696  that  Cecil  was  installed  as  principal  secre- 
tarj  of  state.    While  Essex  was  absent  on  the 
2d  Spanish  expedition^  Geoil  contrived  to  pro- 
core  for  himself  tbe  chanceUorahip  of  the  doohy 
of  Lancaster,  which  the  earl  had  requested  for 
a  friend.    That  quarrel  was,  however,  niade 
up,  and  OedL  being   sent  to  France,  much 
against  his  will,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
Uemy  IV.  and  the  Bpaniarda,  deemed  it  an 
effectual  way  of  tying  his  rival^s  hands  to  con* 
fide  the  secretaryship  to  him  during  his  own 
absence.    Essex  discharged  the  trust  honorably. 
Ce<Ml^s  first  act  on  his  return  was  to  thwart 
Essex  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  deputyship 
of  Ireland  for  his  friend  Bir  Qeorae  Oarew,  an 
incident  which  brou^t  about  the  celebrated 
quarrel  in  which  Elizabeth  boxed  her  favorite's 
ears  and  invited  him  to  '^  go  to  the  devil"    Es- 
sex's fledl  was  rapid,  and  Secretary  Cecil  was 
soon  reiieved  from  his  rivahy.    He  is  accused 
of  having  in  like  manner  sacrificed  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  while   professing   to  be  his  friend* 
Oautionsly,  but  surely,  he  supplanted  the  influ- 
ence of  all  others  around  the  throne^  and  cen* 
tred  the  whole  power  of  the  court  in  himself 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  made  pre- 
mier.   Eliaabeth  placed  every  confidence  in  his 
administration.    He  was  at  all  times  ready,  in 
appearance,  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  to  the 
^^  divine  Judgment  of  his  sovereign."    Yet  in 
reality  be  endeavored,  with  success,  both  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  and  her  successor's,  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  crown.    Having  secretly  fa- 
vored the  interests  of  James  L,  he  was  re- 
warded by  that  sovereign,  on  his  accession, 
by  being  continued  in  office,  and  bv  being 
created,  in  1608,  baron  of  Essenden ;  m  1604, 
VisGonnt  Cranboum ;  and  in  1606,  earl  of  Sal- 
isbury.   In  1608  he  succeeded  Dorset  as  lord 
high  treasurer,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  his  new  rivsl,  but  former  friend,  Henry  How- 
ard, earl  of  Northampton,  to  obtain  the  office. 
When  the   (pmpowder  plot  was  found  to  be 
really  no  fiction,  he  entered  actively  into  the 
detection  of  the  conspirators.    A  work  of  his 
is  extant,  entitled  ^  A  Treatise  against  Papists." 
James  had  the  highest  opinion  of  hta  sagacity 
in  diaoovering  j^ots,  and  called  him  on  that 
aooonnt  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^'my 
little  beagle."    He  could  not  be  brought,  how* 
ever,  to  assent  to  James's  project  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  2  kingdoms.    This  backward- 
neaa  oaosed  the  suspicious  monarch  to  fear  that 
be  was  at  heart  a  Puritan.    In  all  other  matters 
the  king  followed  his  lead,  asking  nothing  in 
return  but  monev  to  carry  on  his  extravagant 
expenditure.     Thus,  the  whole  cares  of  the 
government  were   thrown  on  his  ehoulders. 
James  bad  no  order  in  his  expenditure.    The 
ordinary  revenues  being  insufficient  to  meet  his 
wantsy  imposts  were  laid  on  articles  of  com- 
merce by  prodamation.    The  country  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  this  proceeding,  but  the 


court  of  exchequer  dedded  in  &vor  of  the  king. 
Cecil  interposed  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
1^.  He  asked,  in  conference  of  the  2  houses  of 
parliament^  that  an  immediate  subsidy  should  be 
voted  to  liquidate  the  royal  debt,  and  that  an 
addition  or  £200,000  be  made  to  the  annual 
income,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
exercise  of  the  king's  prerogative.  Parliament 
retorted  on  the  king  by  a  demand  for  numerous 
reforms.  After  protracted  conferences,  both 
houses  a^foumed  without  granting  the  required 
supplies.  The  failure  of  his  proposition  was  a 
souroeof  bitter  mortification  to  the  treasurer. 
His  health  sunk  under  a  complication  of  disor- 
ders. Havinff  tried  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath 
without  bendit,  he  set  out  for  London,  but  died 
on  the  way.  Cecil  was  a  man  of  consummate 
skill,  sagacious  and  honest  in  administration, 
fiir-seeing,  fertile  in  expedients^  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  using  them.  His  administration  impart- 
ed to  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  the  brightness 
that  Burleigh's  talents  shed  on  the  earlier  part 
of  her  reign.  That  the  opening  of  James's  ad- 
ministration was  less  brilliant  than  the  prece- 
ding was  owing  less  to  the  minister  than  to  the 
!>usillanimity  of  his  master.  Lord  Hailes  pub- 
ished  ^'  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Booert 
Cecil  with  James  YI.  of  Scotland,"  12mo. 
1766. 

CECIL,  WniiAic.    See  Burleigh,  Lobd. 

CECIIJA,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic church,  whose  anniversarv  is  celebrated  Nov. 
22.  She  was  a  Boman  lady  of  high  descent, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  8d  century.  Comnelled  by 
her  parents  to  marry  Valerian,  a  noble  youth 
of  Bome^  although  she  had  at  an  early  age  made 
a  vow  to  consecrate  her  life  to  religion,  St. 
Cecilia  was  eventually  doomed  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom ;  and  her  husband,  her  brother-in-law.  and 
another  Boman,  whom  she  is  believed  to  nave 
converted,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  the 
same  fate.  St  Cecilia  is  the  chosen  patroness 
of  musicians,  and  from  her  skill  in  singing,  is 
especially  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  sacred 
music  Several  churches  were  buUt  in  her 
honor  at  Bome.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  saint 
were  executed  by  Baphael  and  other  celebrated 
painters,  and  Father  De  Braillon  of  the  Ora- 
toire  published  in  1668  a  work  entitled,  La  9^ 
puUure  admirable  ds  Sainte  CecUe  dans  9on 
Sgliss  ds  £ofM, 

CECBOPS,  first  king  of  Attica,  about  1550 
B.  C.  is  represented  in  the  ancient  legends  as 
the  civilizer  of  that  country.  He  founded  Ce- 
cropia,  which  at  a  later  period  formed  the  Acro- 
polis dr  Athens,  and  several  other  places ;  divided 
.  Attica  into  12  communities ;  taught  its  inhabi- 
tants morality  and  manners,  marriage,  and  the 
worship  of  the  gods;  abolished  bloody  sacrifices, 
and  introduced  agriculture,  navigation,  ship- 
building, and  the  culture  of  the  olive.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  of  Pelasgian  origin,  while 
others  say  he  was  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 
colony  from  Sais.  He  reiffned  50  years.  His 
merits  were  commemorated  by  a  monument  in 
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the  temple  of  Hinenra,  in  favor  of  wbieh  god- 
dess he  is  said  to  have  decided  a  dispute  with 
Keptone  ooncerning  the  possession  of  Attica. 
He  was  also  worshipped  in  the  consteUation  of 
Aqnarins.  In  scnlptore  he  was  represented  as 
hiJf  man  half  woman,  or  half  man  half  serpent ; 
hence  his  name  Aufwft  (Lat.  Gmnimis), 

CEDAR,  the  name  of  several  species  of  ever- 
green trees  of  the  order  eon^ercB,  the  principal 
of  which  are  tiie  cedar  of  Lehanon  QtinM  c&- 
drus^  Linn.),  the  cedar  of  Groa  (eujvresiua  Lun* 
taniea^  Linn.),  the  Indian  cedar  (pmui  deodara^ 
Lambert),  the  white  cedar  (eupremi$  thyoides^ 
Linn.),  and  the  red  cedar  (junipena  Virffwkma^ 
Linn.). — ^Tbe  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  cedar  larch, 
is  a  native  of  the  coldest  parts  of  Mt  Lebuion 
and  the  range  of  the  Tanms,  and  fix>m  its 
saperior  magnificence  became  with  Scriptore 
writers  a  &vorite  emblem  for  greatness,  splen- 
dor, and  majesty.  The  durability  and  fragrance 
of  its  wood  caosed  it  to  be  soo^t  for  costly  build- 
ings, as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  Though  it  formerly  covered  Lebanon 
with  dense  forests,  so  that  foursoore  thousand 
hewers  were  employed  by  Solomon  in  obtaining 
timber  from  them,  yet  the  destruction  of  the 
trees  for  architectural  purposes  was  more  rapid 
than  their  growth,  and  in  the  6th  century  Jus- 
tinian found  it  difficult  to  procure  cedar  timber 
enough  for  the  roof  of  a  angle  church.  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few 
groves,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  thick  forest 
containing  about  80  very  lai^e  trees,  50  of 
middling  size,  and  800  smaller  and  young  ones. 
It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheatre  at  the  foot 
of  the  wildest  of  the  gorges  of  Lebanon,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred.  The  largest 
of  the  trees  have  a  diameter  of  9  feet.  This 
cedar  is  now  extensively  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  Europe  and  America^  one  or  two 
specimens  of  it  giving  variety  and  force  to  a  dull 
£N>nt  of  round-headed  trees. — ^The  cedar  of  GhMi 
is  found  wild  in  parts  of  India  and  in  Japan, 
and  has  been  naturalized  in  Portugal  around 
Cintra.  It  is  the  handsomest  tree  of  the  genus 
euprestuM^  and  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of 
long  dichotomous  pendent  branchlets. — The 
Indian  cedar  is  a  large  tree  found  wild  on  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  at  a  height  of 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  timber 
possesses  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  being  compact,  reran- 
OU&  and  fragrant.  It  is  much  used  for  building 
in  India,  has  been  introduced  into  England  as 
an  ornamental  tree,  and  has  been  successfdUy 
grafted  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. — Hie  white 
cedar  is  an  abundant  tree  in  swamps  in  the 
United  States  southward  from  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio,  reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  70 
feet  It  has  a  fibrous,  shreddy  bark ;  leaves  of  a 
doll,  glaucous-green  color,  verv  small  and  scale' 
like,  and  an  exceedingly  durable  wood  of  a  red- 
dish color.  Every  part  of  the  tree  is  strong- 
scented.  It  is  used  as  a  material  for  fences, 
and  is  in  the  highest  esteem  for  shingles  and 
coopers'  staves.— The  red  cedar  is  a  native  of 


North  America,  the  West  Indiss,  and  alsoJ*- 
pan,  and  attains  a  height  ti  from  15  toSOfaet 
Its  wood  is  odorous,  of  a  brij^t  red  color,  Toy 
compact  and  durable,  and  ciensive  to  mk 
insects.  It  is  much  used  for  the  porposea  i 
the  cabinetmaker  and  for  the  outeides  of  bbek- 
lead  pencils — Several  varieties  of  the  oeds 
are  described  as  attaining  an  immense  sxek 
California. 

CEDAR  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ma,  intersectedlij 
Sac  river;  area  485  sq.m.;  pap.  in  1856,  sM 
of  whom  196  were  alavea.  The  sorto ism- 
even,  the  soil  productive.  In  1850  it  f^M 
ur,225  bushels  of  cOm,  9,067  of  wfaeit,  ^* 
769  of  oats,  and  202  tons  of  hay.  ThepaUic 
schods  numbered  820  pupils.  Capital,  Fie- 
mont.  IL  An  E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  inteneeted  bf 
Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers;  area5768q.BL; 
pop.  in  1856,  9,481.  The  sariaee  is  direnified 
by  fertile  undulating  prairies  and  woodkDd& 
In  1856  the  productions  were  770,971  bosfaels 
of  corn,  255,742  of  wheat,  117,002  of  oat9,aod 
142,797  lbs.  of  butter.  Cedar  river,  from  vkich 
the  county  is  named,  flows  throu^lisDanor 
pass  in  the  W.  -^bx^  on  either  nde  ofvhkii 
its  rocky  banks  rise  perpendiciiLir^  to  agreit 
height    Capital  Tipton. 

CEDAB  MOmn^AIKS,  a  range  of  G^c 
Colony,  south  Africa,  extending  from  kt  31 
sr  to  82''  24'  S.,  and  nearly  along  the  meriditt 
of  19°  E.  They  are  of  primitite  IbnnatioB. 
with  peaks  from  1,600  to  6,000  feet  above  um 
level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  gigantic  oedir 
trees.  At  heights  of  from  800  to  1,000  ftet 
above  the  valley  are  found  many  Bo^eM 
caves  with  well-executed  drawings  m  red  odu^ 
An  ash^colored  quartzoee  sandstone  preaoott- 
nates  in  the  higher  parts,  and  niariDe£)su9a 
the  lower.  The  valleys  between  the  hilb  « 
very  fertile. 

CEDAB  SPBIN6S,  a  post  village  of  Sp 
tanburg  dist.,  a  C,  is  an  old  waterin^F^ 
and  the  seat  of  a  state  deaf  and  dmnba^if* 

proaperous  and  wdl-oondacted  iostit&tioo. 

■  •    fiy  established  by  tiieBev.F.  P.  Wjliff- 

'ALU  (anc.  CephdladMlh  fortified  a* 

port  town^  at  the  foot  of  arock,onthel«.«)» 
of  the  isknd  of  Sicily,  capital  of  a  district  of  tt» 

same  name  (which  is  divided  into  12  o^t^> 
in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  89  m.  S.  ij « 
that  city ;  pop.  8,940.  The  town i» ^>«**J 
a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  fine  «*J^e?*  j^ 
several  other  churches.  The  remains  «  a  rw- 
nidan  edifice,  a  castle  built  by  the  Sane^ 
and  several  marble  quarries,  are  in  the  Tiomg- 
Sea  fishing  is  prosecuted  with  great  ^xm- 
The  port,  however,  is  amableef  woeiYWgoB? 
a  small  number  oi  vessels.  ^^ 

CEHEGIN,  or  Cehbjin,  a  Spanish  town,  P^ 
vince  of  Murcia,  8  m.  E.  from  OaraTaos;  I^ 
in  1852,  6,864.  It  contains  n«n«»^^ 
some  houses,  built  of  marble  from  we  n^ 
Ixxing  quarries,  and  hasmanufitftonee  wP^ 
doth,  soap,  pottery,  oil  *nd  brandy  disiiJjw 
and  conmiero3in  wine,  fruits,  «nB?t  ^^S 
flax,  and  oottoD.    There  are>  be»a«  »•  1*^ 
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cihnrch,  8.  dutpelfl,  Beveral  aehoolf^  a  theatra, 
and  yarions  haadflomepnbKo  bufldings. 

OELAKOWSKT.   Fbastibik  LAmsLiiw,  a 
Bohemiaa  poet  and  philologist  bom  at  Stra- 
koDits,  March  7, 1799,  died  in  Fragoe,  Aug.  5, 
1852.    Having  learned  German  in  his  obild- 
hood,  he  entered  the  gjmmaainm  of  Bndweia  in 
1812,  and  stadied  sabseqnently  at  Pisek,  lini^ 
and  Pragoe.   He  was  destined  for  the  pnlpit,  bnt 
from  patriotio  impnlses  declined  to  adopt  that 
profeaeion,  and  engaged  in  1821  as  instmotor  la 
a  nobleman's  family,  where  he  conld  at  the 
same  time  norsne  his  literary  oconpations.    He 
soon  pnblished  a  series  of  original  and  translated 
works^  remarkable  at  that  period  of  transition 
from  the  old  olassioal  to  the  modem  national 
style  in  tiie  Oeohio  literature.    In  1828  he  be* 
came  associate  editor  of  the  '*  Qoarterly  Review 
for  the  Gatholio  Clergy,''  pnblished  by  the  oon- 
sistorium  at  Pragne,  and  m  1884  editor  of  the 
^  Bohemian  Gazette,"  and  of  the  '^  Bee,"  a  lite- 
rary jonmaL    He  also  oommenced  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Oechio  language  and  literature, 
at  the  nniversity  of  Phigue.    He  lost  both  his 
situation  as  editor  and  that  at  the  university,  in 
oonseonenoe  of  a  remark  against  the  emperor 
Kichoias.  The  &vor  of  public  opinion,  however, 
and  a  comfortable  situation  as  librarian  of  the 
prince,  afterward  of  the  princess  S^insky,  were 
the  rewards  of  his  liberalism.    The  Bohemian 
sodety  for  the  propagation  of  science  elected  him 
a  memberin  1840.    In  1642 he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship ci  the  Slavic  language  and  literature, 
recentiy  established  by  the  king  of  Prussia  foi 
the  benefit  of  his  Polish  sul^Jects,  at  the  nni 
veralty  of  Breslau.    After  the  events  of  1848^ 
the  Austrian  goremment,  which  now  sought 
for  support  from  the  Oechio  nationality,  offered 
him  a  profesBorship  at  the  university  of  Prague^ 
He  did  not  live  long  to  officiate  in  this  capaci^, 
his  death  having  been  accelerated  by  domesiie 
misfortunes  and  mental  suffering.    Of  his  nu- 
merous woi^  the  following  are  most  remarks- 
able:   '* Poems"  (Prague,  1822,  new  edition, 
1880) :  ''  SlavicNationiaSongs "  (8  vols.,  Prague. 
ia22-^27);     '« Lithuanian    National    Songs'^ 
(Prague,  1827) ;  a  metrical  translation  of  Walter 
Scott's  ''Lady  of  the  Lake"  (Pragit^  1828); 
a  translation  of  Augustine's  Ds  CwUaU  Dd^  H 
T<^    (Prague,  1829«-'82);  "Echo  of  Buasian 
Kational  Songs  "  (Prague,  1829) ;  *'  Echo  of  Oe- 
chicNationalSongB"  (Prague,  1840).    One  of  his 
latest  works  was  the  '^Popuiar  Philosophy  of 
the  SlATic  Nations  in  their  Proverbs"  (Prague, 
1861).     After  1885  Oelakowsky  was  engaged  in 
a  comparative  study  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  given  in  part  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  Jungmann's  Oedhic  dictionary.    As  a 
poet  be  is  distingniBhed  by  the  grace  and  noieet^ 
of  his  popular  songs. 

GSLBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
30iinty  of  Kildare,  15  m.  W.  from  Dublin,  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  laflfey,  which  is  here 
sroBsed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge;  pop.  in 
L851,  1,674.  Manufiictories  of  straw  hats  and 
woollen  and  linen  wares  are  carried  on  here^ 
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In  the  vioini^  are  Reeves  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Lyons  castie,  the  seat  of 
Lord  COoncurry.  Swift's  Vanessa  resided  for 
some  time  at  CJelbridge  abbey,  the  residence  of 
Hr.  H.  Grattan. 

CELEBES,  an  island  of  the  Ualay  archipel- 
ago, of  singular  conformation,  representing  in 
appearance  5  extensive  peninsulas  grouped 
around  asmall  central  body.  The  nortEem,  or 
peninsula  of  Menado,  intersected  by  the  equa- 
tor, about  one  degree  from  its  Junction  at  the 
bay  of  Palos  witi^  the  central  mainlimd,  ex- 
tends from  this  point  nearly  due  £.  to  its  ex- 
tremity at  C«>e  Polisan,  480  m. ;  the  N.  £.,  or 
peninsula  of  Balante,  is  182  m.  long;  the  S.  E., 
or  peninsula  of  Teboonkoo,  is  ITO  m.  long ;  the 
S.  W.,  or  Bom  peninsula,  160  m. ;  and  ^e  W., 
or  Mandar  peninsula,  is  a  short  projection  about 
i  a  degree  m  lengUi.  Celebes  extends  800  m. 
from  its  N.  £.  extremity  to  its  most  southern 
point;  it  has  an  extent  of  seaH^ast  equal  to  all 
the  Atlantic  United  States^  or  about  2,600  m. ; 
and  yet  its  area  is  but  68,500  sq.  m.,  or  about 
the  extent  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  The  8  ex- 
tensive gulft,  Gorontalo,  Tomaiki,  and  Boni, 
which  serve  to  form  these  peninsulas,  are  very 
shallow,  especially  Gorontalo  or  Tomini,  which, 
though  making  an  indentation  of  240  m.,  yet 
has  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  per- 
mit the  eptrance  of  the  largest  class  of  Euro* 
pean  vessels ;  and  even  tiiose  of  the  lightest 
burden  have  not  been  able  to  approach 
within  10  er  15  m.  of  its  almost  unknown 
coasts.  But  at  the  period  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean intercourse  witn  the  island,  8  centuries 
ago,  Portuguese  frigates  freely  navigated  this 
broad  bay.  There  has  been  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  depth  of  the  waters  surrounding  this 
island,  and  it  is  manifest  that  a  gradual  up- 
heaval of  this  portion  of  the  archipelago  is  m 
progress;  and  m  the  course  of  time,  this  and 
the  neighboring  island  of  Gilolo,  which  is  also 
a  group  of  peninsulas,  will  have  their  great 
bays  fiOed  up  by  Urrafirfna^  and  will  exhibit 
an  unbroken  outline  like  Borneo,  which  evi- 
dently at  one  time  presented  the  same  singular 
configuration  as  these  two  islands.  Elevated 
mountain  chains  extend  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  each  peninsula  of  Celebes ;  but  the 
pemnsula  of  Menado  alone  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  it  has  8  active  volcanic  peaks,  about 
6,000  ft  high,  near  the  E.  extremity.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  island,  Lompo  Batang,  8,200 
ft.  bigh,  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  S.  penin- 
sula. The  surface  of  the  central  mainland  and 
of  portions  of  the  S.  W.  and  S.  peninsulas,  is 
mostiy  elevated  table  land,  covered  with  excel- 
lent pasture  grasses^  upon  which  are  found  graz- 
ing great  numbers  of  wild  horses  and  bufaloesL 
as  on  the  prairies  of  America.  These  natural 
pastures  of  Celebes  are  a  peouliarify.  not  ob- 
served on  any  other  island  of  the  amiipeUigo ; 
bnt  it  has  recentiy  been  found  to  be  the  case 
upon  some  of  the  Papuan  idauds,  lying  between 
theMalaysian  and  Polynesian  formations.  These 
extensive    plains,   which  serve  for  hxmting 
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f^cmndfl,  and  the  great  extentof^BM^coMt,  luire 
eontriboted,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  tbe  inhab- 
itants of  Celebes  for  an  ardent  love  of  the 
«hase,  and  a. love  of  macitime  adyenture,  above 
all  other  people  in  the  archipelago,  or  in  the 
eastern  hemi^hece.  To  capture  the  wild 
liorBe  of  their  gcaasy  plateaus— a  well-shapedy 
spirited  animal-~to  subdue  him,  and  to  train 
lum  for  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  deer  and  babi- 
rusa^  is  a^asuon  among  the  free-spirited  races  of 
this  Bslandf  eflpedally  those  of  the  S.  W.  or 
Boni  peninsula,  which  is  only  equalled  by  their 
love  of  adventure  by  sea,  whether  commer- 
cial, piratical,  exploring,  or  oolonxzing.  In  these 
respects,  one  race  in  particular,  the  Bugis  of 
Boui  and  Tnwigu,  are  distinguished  above 
all  other  people  in  the  eastern  seas.  (See 
Buois.)  The  chief  seat  of  this  people  is  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Labaya,  or,  as  called  by  the 
natives,  Taparang  Danan.  It  Ib  26  m.  long  and 
18  broad,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  82  feet 
in  the  dry  season,  and  00  feet  in  the  wet  season. 
Upward  of  100  neatly-built  villages,  tastefully 
embowered  in  the  stately  fruit  trees  of  the 
tropics,  border  and  adorn  its  shores,  while  its 
surface  is  covered  with  such  numbers  of  sailing 
craft  of  every  description,  that,  as  stated  by  a 
Bugis  chieftain  at  Singapore,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  on  many  davs  to  pass  a  siffual  by  voice 
irom  vessel  to  vessel  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake.  However  much  we  may  regard  this  as 
A  native  exagaeration,  we  know  that  this  re- 
markable lake  18  a  great  inland  harbor  of  sup- 
ply and  repairs  for  the  great  fleet  of  Bugis 
prahus,  or  padewakans,  which  cruise  through- 
out the  archipelago.  The  only  outlet  of  the 
lake  is  the  Ghinrana  river,  which  disembogues 
in  the  bay  of  Boni,  in  lat.  4°  15'  S.  During  the 
N.  W.  monsoon,  the  lai^gest  native  craft  can 
descend  this  stream.  It  is  about  6S  m.  long, 
and  has  an  average  depth  of  2^  fathoms.  The 
Bugis  occupy  that  portion  of  the  S.  W.  pen- 
insula lying  between  lat  8^  80'  and  5^  S.  To 
.the  southward  of  them,  the  Mangassar  tribes,  and 
the  small  states  of  Tooratea,  Bonthein,  and 
Boolekumba,  which  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 

runsula,  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Dutch, 
of  tlie  Bugis  is  a  nation  called  theMandaffs, 
wholiave  like  them  InFcnted  a  written  alphabet 
The  i8.  £.  or  Teboonkoo  peninsula  is  very 
little  known ;  its  interior  has  not  beeoDL  explored 
by  Europeans,  imdis  4>06seBsed  by  several  wild 
tribes,  who  are  described  asAlfuraa,  the  pe- 
culiar aboriginal  race  found  in  all  the  islands 
of  the  Molucca  seas.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  is  of 
opinion  that  the  principal  races  of  Celebes  are 
of  Tartar  origin.  The43entre  <of  the  island  is 
possessed  by  a  barbarous  people  called  Turigas, 
who  resemble  the  I>^aksofBiorneo;  they  have, 
like  them,  a  passion  ror  possessing  human  heads, 
and  theyspend  much  time  in  hunting,  not  like 
other  savages  for  subsistence  alone,  but  for  the 
sake  of  tlte  sport,  and  they  follow  the  chase 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  English  sportsman. 
They  are  a  good-looking  type  of  the  brown 
race4  they  are  pagam^  not  having  jet  adopted 


Mohammedanism,  like  tSie  rest  of  the  \iMv 
tants ;  and  their  country  presents  an  iLteresdog 
field  for  the  labors  of  tlie  GhristiaanuamoDttT. 
The  W.,  or  peninsula  of  Baknte,  is  even  \m 
known  than  that  of  Teboonkoo,  and  is  peopled 
by  the  same  race.  The  Menado  peniosQU  b 
the  most  fertile  of  the  whole  island.  The  terri- 
tory of  Ifinahasa,  near  its  K  extremity,  pro- 
duces the  finest  quality  of  coffee  ia  the  ards- 
pelago,  superior  to  the  best  of  Java.  Hie 
annual  product  has  been  for  a  few  jesn 
past  about  1,250,000  lbs.  This  temtoy 
also  produces  about  260,000  lbs.  of  cocoa, 
and  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  territorj  in  the 
archipelago  in  which  this  delicate  pbnt  ba 
been  successfully  cultivated.  Upon  the  tsble 
lands  of  Minahasa,  which  are  about  8,500  M 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tiie  American  po- 
tato  and  all  the  esculent  vegetables  of  tmpa- 
ate  dimates  are  cultivated  with  much  soocon 
This  territory  exports  also  about  45,000  cwt  d 
rice  yearly.  Bich  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  hire 
been  found  in  many  places  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  this  peninsula,  and  some  of 
those  now  woriced  by  the  sultan  of  Meoado 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  tbe  archipda> 
go.  Tin  and  copper  are  also  found.  Theina 
ore  of  the  island  is  of  a  very  saperiorqnalitj; 
and  there  is  a  peculiar  kiod,  called  pamor, 
which  is  almost  white  like  tin,  and  is  used 
by  the  famous  I>yak  cutlers  in  damasoeo- 
ing  their  celebrated  sword  and  knife  bladci 
There  are  no  large  ferocious  animals  npoo  this 
island;  none  of  ue  feline  race  exist  upon  it; 
neither  does  tiie  elephant  or  riiinoceros.  Tbe 
principal  wild  animals  are  the  horse,  bofi^ 
and  ox,  which  are  readily  domesticated  by  die 
natives ;  and  in  the  toests  and  grassy  plans 
are  great  numbers  of  a  species  of  zeba,  serew 
varieties  of  deer,  the  hog  deer,  or  babi-nsa,^ 
common  wild  hog,  and  several  varieties  of  m 
marsupial  or  pouched  dass  of  animals,  like  w 
kangaroo  and  opossum.  A  very  dense  fM 
covers  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  i^aBd; 
and  the  woods  of  several  trees  are  esteoned 
Tcry  valuable  for  economic  and  artistic  purpo«a 
The  sago  palm  is  found  very  plentifmlj,  m 
fbmishes  a  light  and  pleasant  bread,  chie^ 
used  by  the  least  inviliaed  inhabitants  of  ue 
island,  but  the  staple  article  of  food  of  w 
people  of  Wnahasa.  About  }  of  the  island  s 
elevated  prairie  land,  and  the  rest  is  mo^J 
dense  forest,  with  the  exception  of  a  fev  ciuu- 
Fated  districts  in  the  N.  and  8.  W.  peninsnjj 
which  do  not  comprise  more  than  abont  tM 
jiy  part  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  to  re- 
gard to  population,  the  Dutch  estimate  62W 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  N.  ^.^^', 
peninsula^  who  occupy  abont  J  of  the  is»»fli 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  population  is  d» 
less  than  1,600,000,  which  in  pwport*^ 
area  is  not  more  than  A  ^  density  of  p^ 
lation  on  the  island  of  Java.— Celebes  w»  ^ 
discovered  in  1636  by  a  smaU  band  of  PoitJ- 
gueso  adventurers,  who  sailed  from  Ten»««* 
a  amaU  joative  erafl  in  quest  of  vb«fc «" 
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tenned  •  groop  of  Uandi  said  to  abouid  in 
^old,  ADd  spoken  of  as  ji  lalnh,  ^^  still  more^' 
islands,  where  the  European  intruders  might 
find  gold  aod  spioes  the  same  as  they  had  found 
in  the  Molucca  group  of  islands.  The  Por^ 
tuguese,  who  touched  at  the  points  of  2  penin* 
sulas)  thought  they  were  dif^ut  islands;  and 
in  their  report  named  them  a$  ilhat  CeUelm^ 
which  designation  being  adopted  by  De  Barroa, 
De  Oauto,  Oastaneda,  and  other  Portuguese 
chroniclers,  has  become  fixed  in  geography  and 
history  as  the  name  of  the  island.  But  such  a 
name  is  not  known  to  its  inhabitants,  who 
generally  call  it  '^  Negri  Bugia,"  or  the  Buffis 
Laud.  The  most  advanced  of  uie  nations  of  Oele* 
bes  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  some 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  tJie 
aroliipelago.  They  disregarded  the  teachings 
of  the  Portuguese  missionaries^  which  were  so 
readily  accepted  and  faithfhlly  observed  by  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  Molucca  islands. 
The  first  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  with  the 
island  was  in  1607.  In  1660  tliey  expelled  the 
Portuguese  from  their  possessions  in  the  Ma- 
cassar country.  The  Dutch  maintained  their 
position  in  Celebes  for  %  centuries,  till  thdr 
expulsion  by  the  British  in  1810.  But  their 
possessions  in  Celebes,  along  with  those  in 
Java,  were  restored  to  them  in  1816.  The 
Dutch  declared  Maoassar  a  free  port  in  1846, 
as  a  rival  to  Singapore;  and  Kema,  in  the  Me^ 
nado  peninsula,  in  iat  1^  22'  N.,  and  long.  125"* 
19'  £.,  was  dedared  a  free  port  in  1849. 

CEIiERES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  reffiment  of 
royal  body-guards  instituted  by  Bomulua,  oom« 
posed  of  300  young  men  of  the  most  illustrious 
families.  They  were  elected  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  80  curifld,  each  of  which  fturnished  10. 
The  name  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
name  of  their  first  chie^  but  more  probably  was 
given  to  them  in  allusion  to  the  rapidi^  wilii 
which  they  executed  their  orders.  Their  com- 
mander was  called  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,  and 
was,  after  the  king^  the  highest  officer  in  the 
state.  This  office  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Borne.  The  celeres 
are  thought  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  the  patri* 
dans  in  general,  so  called  because  they  could 
keep  horses  or  fought  on  horseback,  and  thus  to 
correspond  with  the  later  squiU$  at  knights. 

CELERY  {apium  graneoUnM^  linn.),  an  um- 
belliferous plant  cultivated  for  salad.  In  its 
wild  state,  in  which  it  is  found  in  ditches 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  rank,  coarse,  and  even 
poisonous,  but  by  oultivation  in  gardens  it  be* 
comes  sweety  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.  Its  green  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  are 
used  in  soups^  and  the  blanched  stalks  either 
in  that  war,  or  more  usually  as  a  salad.  One 
variety,  called  the  oeleriac,  is  raised  only  for 
the  root  or  base  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  a 
white,  solid  bulb.  Celery  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  well  drained  soiL  The  ^eed  is  sown  in  a 
bed,  from  which  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
another  when  they  are  2  or  3  inches  high.  At 
8  or  12  inches'  height  they  are  trani^erred  for 


btanching  to  trenches  whi^  are  neariy  1  fbOt 
in  depth.  The  plants  are  repeatedly  earthed  up 
till  tney  have  risen  2  feet  or  more  above  the 
natural  surface.  Celeriao  is  not  blanched,  bat 
grows  openly^xposed  to  the  light. 

CELEBTINE,  the  name  of  6  nopee.  I.  St. 
Cblbstihb,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated  April 
6,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  related  to  the  emperor 
Valentinian,  was  oreated  cardinal  deacon  by 
Innocent  I.,  and  succeeded  Pope  Bonifi^e,  Kov. 
8, 422.  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  induced  him  to 
oonvoke  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  at 
which  200  bishops  were  assembled,  and  whidi 
was  presided  over  by  his  8  legates.  Celestiusi 
the  chief  of  the  Fekgiansj  having  retired  into 
Britain,  he  sent  missionaries  there  who,  in  the 
space  of  2  years,  brought  back  that  country  to 
thefiuth.  Shortly  after  this  he  sent  Palladius  to 
Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland.  Some 
epistles  of  this  pope  have  been  preserved,  but 
those  written  to  the  bishops  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  election  of  Neatorius  and  to  Fuen«^ 
gins  have  been  lost^  He  died  April  6, 432,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla,  on 
the  Via  Salavia.  IL  Guido  di  Oastbvju),  was 
a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and  was  created  cardinal 
priest  by  Honorius  II.,  and  made  governor  of 
Benevento  by  Innocent  IL,  at  whose  death  he 
was  elected  pope,  Sept^  25, 1148.  As  soon  as 
he  had  aseended  the  pontifioal  throne  he  rC" 
ceived  ambassadors  from  Louis  YII..  who  came 
to  supplicate  peace,  and  also  absolution  from 
the  ecclesiastical  censures  under  which  the 
kingdom  had  been  laid  by  his  predecessors. 
The  pope  granted  their  request  in  the  presence 
of  the  nobles  of  Rome.  Having  occupied  the 
pontifical  see  5  months,  he  died  J£arch  9, 1144, 
and  was  buried  in  the  diurch  c^  St.  John  La- 
teran.  Only  3  epistles  of  his  are  extant  III. 
GiAOBivTB  Obsini,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  de* 
soended  fh>m  the  illustrious  family  of  that 
nsQic^.  He  W9»  created  cardinal  by  Honorius 
IL,  elected  pope  when  past  80  years  of  sg% 
March  30, 1191,  and  ^ied  Jan.  3,  1198.  The 
day  after  his  consecration  he  orowned  the  em« 
peror  Henry  VL,  and  his  empress  Constance. 
After  the  coronation,  the  ^emperor  restored  to 
the  pope  the  city  of  Tusculum,  which  the  pope 
gave  to  the  Roman  x^itixen^  who  to  avenge 
some  former  disputes  destroyiod  it  He  after- 
iward  exeommunicated  the  emperor,  because  he  ' 
kept  in  prison  JtichardCoDurae  Lion.  Among 
other  noteworUiy  events  of  Celestine^s  ponti* 
ficate  was  his  confirmation  of  the  Teutonio 
military  order  in  1192.  IV.  The  ^n  of  John 
CastiffUone,  of  Milan,  and  Cassandra  CrivellL 
the  aster  of  Urban  IIL  He  was  appointed 
canon  and  chancellor  of  his  oiative  city,  and 
afterward  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Altacomba.  Gregory  IX^  in  1227,  created 
him  cardinal,  and  sent  him  ai  legate  into  Tus- 
cany, and  after  this  to  Lombardy  and  to  Monte 
Casino,  where  he  found  the  emperor  Frederic 
n.  preparing  to  send  succors  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  elected  pope  Sept  20, 1241.  Advanced 
inyean^  and  with  healtn  much  impaired  by  in* 
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llmiti«8,  he  oooapied  the  see  omlya  diorttfancL 
and  died  Cot  8, 1341.  withoat  haying  reo^ved 
oonseoration,  and  wifhoat  having  pablisbed 
any  boll.  Y.  Fotbo  Avgxubieb,  bom  about 
1216.  at  Isemia,  in  Naples^  died  Mav  19, 129(1. 
Preyions  to  his  deddon  he  waa  oa&ed  Pietro 
of  Moirone,  from  a  momitain  near  Snlmona 
where  he  led  a  solitarjr  lifk  When  IT  yean 
old  he  beoamea  Benedictine  monk  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Faifoli,  in  the  diocese  of  Beneventa 
After  performing  extraordinary  penancea  for 
many  years,  he  went  to  Bome,  wliere  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  1289.  Earing  spent  6  Tears 
at  Mnrrone,  he  afterward  removed  to  Moont 
Mi^ella^  near  Snhnona,  where  he  lired  with  2 
other  priests  in  a  laige  oavem*  He  ftsted  every 
day  ezo^t  Sunday,  and  observed  4  Lents  in  the 
year,  living  on  bread  and  water,  workmg  and 
praying  dnring  the  entire  day  and  most  of 
the  Bi^t  In  1244,  he  founded  the  religions 
order  called  Celestines,  which  prospered  so 
mnch  dnring  his  lifetime  that  it  consisted  of 
600  monks  and  80  monasteries.  This  order 
was  approved  by  Urban  lY.,  who  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  Benedictine  order.  Gregory  X. 
confirmed  it  m  1274  in  the  2d  goiend  comicQ 
of  Lyons.  Pietro  was  elected  pope  Joly  7, 
1294^  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  lY.  The  ao- 
eoont  of  his  election  being  forwarded  to  him  in 
his  retirement,  he  reftised  to  accept  the  dignity, 
though  the  cardinals  and  Charles  II.  kmg  of 
Naples,  and  Andrew  III.  king  of  Hungary, 
urged  mm  strongly  to  do  so.  He  attempted  to 
fly  from  his  retreat,  but  was  prevented  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people.  At  length  he  consented  to 
accept  tiie  dignity,  and  procMded  to  Perugia  ao* 
companied  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary, 
and  was  crowned  Aug.  29.  He  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  into  tiie  dty  amid  the  applause  of 
more  than  200,000  people.  In  the  dty  of 
Aqnila  he  appointed  12  cardinals,  5.  of  whom 
were  Italians  and  7  French,  and  then  went  to 
Naples.  He  made  2  constitutions  which  wo- 
videdforthe  cardinals  entering  into  condave 
on  the  election  of  a  pope,  thus  renewing  a 
constitution  already  made  by  Gregory  X.  in  the 
council  of  L^ns;  and  also  another  respecting 
the  pope  resigninff  his  office.  After  occupyinff 
the  pontifical  see  during  6  months,  he  renounced 
the  tiara,  Dec  18, 129^  on  finding  that  he  was 
but  littie  acquainted  with  temponi  matters,  and 
stin  retained  his  unconquerable  love  for  soli- 
tude. The  see  remained  vacant  10  days,  when 
Boniface  VlU.  was  elected  his  successor.  Cel- 
estine  then  retired  again  to  his  solitude  at  Ma> 
jeUa,  to  devote  himsdf  altogether  to  prayer  and 
to  mortification.  His  successor,  Boniface  YIII.. 
fearing  difficulties  might  be  caused  by  artful 
persons,  who  would  turn  his  simplidty  to  their 
own  account,  wished  to  keep  him  under  his 
control,  and  at  first  confined  him  in  a  house 
in  Anagni  near  his  own  residence,  and  after- 
ward transferred  him  to  Fnmone,  near  Feren- 
tino  in  Campagna,  where  he  languished  for  10 
months  in  a  climate  so  sickly  that  the  religious 
who  waited  on  him  were  obliged  to  be  dianged 


every  2  months.  HeffaiaUydiedtfierelhyU 
1296,  and  was  canonized  at  Avignon  by  Popt 
dement  v..  May  6,1818.  He  wrote  the  foHow 
ing  treatises,  which  were  publiahed  at  Ntples  in 
1640  :  JUkMo  Viia  ma;  Jk  VirM^;  Jk 
VUUi;J>effaminii  VcmiUOe;  Ik&mf}k;]k 
8&nt&rU4i$  Patrwn.  Several  lives  of  tiiis  pope 
have  been  written ;  amonff  fhem,  one  b^ 
Lelio  Marini,  which  was  pubBsM  at  VMk 
1680. 

OELIB  ACT,  the  state  of  a  perm  irlio  n- 
noimces  matrimony.  AmouR  the  daneal  lo- 
tions celibacy  was  conddered  as  an  offence  to- 
ward sodety.  and  celibates  were  so^ected  to 
various  penalties.  In  ^Nurta  unmarried  ma 
were  regarded  as  deserters  from  the  oonumnu- 
ty,  branded  with  infiuny,  and  bjthe  Imd 
Lycums  might  be  seised  and  severdj  pon- 
isbed  hj  the  women  in  the  temple  of  Heivoie& 
PliUxs  in  his  imaginary  republic^  declared  aE 
those  who  had  remained  unmarried  tiU  tbey 
were  85  years  old  to  be  incapable  of  holdiog 
any  public  office.  By  the  lavs  of  Borne  e«Ii- 
bates  were  forbidden  tobearTritDeainonina, 
or  to  leave  a  will,  and  spedd  penalties  vs« 
reserved  for  them  in  the  ftitore  )if&  Bodi 
opinions  and  ordinances  prove  that  in  those 
tbnes  celibacy  had  charms  and  partena^fera 
ideal  disorder  woold  not  call  forth  so  grat 
rigor.  It  is  remwkable  tiiat  whQe  cdi^ 
was  proscribed  in  Europe,  it  was  anthorized  a 
the  JSast  There  ceHbates  bore  honon^ 
names,  were  raised  to  higji  poritiona,  m 
styled  eunuchs  of  the  sun  and  ftvontes  <x 
heaven.  With  the  progress  of  driliistioD  a 
Greece  and  Borne,  the  cdibate  state  beesM 
more  common,  and  custom  triumphed  OTerw 
laws.  Thus  often  the  men  <rf  letters,  the  pit 
losophers,  athletes,  gladiators,  and  msncaDi 
some  from  taste  and  some  from  iieoe»ty,  r^ 
nounced  marriage.  This  was  frequently  a« 
case  with  the  disdples  of  Pjrthagwtf  ^ 
Diogenes.  Celibacy  was  early  Wg«?«l.^* 
peculiar  privUege  and  duty  of  the  pn»™^ 
Among  the  Jews,  those  who  were intojj®*^ 
the  service  of  the  temple  were  permittwi  w 
marry,  but  under  certain  spedd  w^«°^ 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  priests  of  las  ™ 
bound  to  chastity.  The  gynmosophWa^ 
Brahmins  of  India,  and  tiie  Weropbantsof JK 
Athenians,  lived  in  ceUhacy.  Th«w^J^ 
maidens  among  the  Peroans  co^^rZ 
the  wordiip  of  the  son,  and  vestal  ni?ff 

among  the  Bomans,  who  ^^^^^r^ 
mitted  to  guard  tiie  sacred  fire.  J^f^ 
of  religious  persons  was  regarded  Dr  w 
Greeks  as  a  supematurd  grace,  appteaowi« 
irabUme  though  vague  terms,  «»  no  rtm«f 
was  regarded  as  perfed;  without  theinttf^ 
tion  ^a  virgin.— In  tiie  pnmi*^'«22S 
diurch  celibacy  came  g'^^^'^^^Jr^ 
a  higher  state  than  matrimony.  ^™  ,^^^ 
others,  egpeomy  St  Jerome,  entkna^c^J 
cdebrated  tiie  virtue  of  coDtinenoe.  frm^ 
time  of  the  apostles  tiiere  were  P«f  2i«id 
priestiiood  who  practised  cdibacy  and  tfteenw* 
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it  a  moral  trinmpk  YettherswaBiiolftwnor 
unifoniiity  of  <^inioii  or  acliaa  on  the  sal^ecty 
and  it  was  not  till  the  4th  eenttuy  that  even 
tlie  higher  dergy  beean  generallj  to  Uto  in 
oeliba<^.  The  ooimoa  of  the  Spanish  and  Af- 
rican ehnrohes  at  Elvira,  in  Spain,  A.  D.  800, 
Qommanded  eedomafltios  of  the  8  firat  grades  to 
abstain  from  ooi^Jagal  iatercoorBe  under  penalty 
of  deposition.  A  motion  to  the  same  e£fect 
was  made  in  the  general  couicil  of  Nice,  in 
A.  D,  825,  bat  it  was  reacted.  Tet  a  traditi(m 
beoame  prevalent  about  that  time,  that  priests 
onoe  admitted  into  hdl  v  (wders  should  not  af- 
terward marry,  and  this  practice  being  onoe 
established,  led  natoralljr  to  the  opinions  that 
persons  who  were  married  should  not  be  ad» 
mitted  into  orders,  and  that  oelibaoy  was  a 
holier  state  than  marriage.  In  the  Latin 
churoh  the  usage  of  celibacy  was  most  strictly 
observed.  Near  the  dose  of  the  4th  eentury 
Pope  Siridus  forbade  cox^ugal  intercourse  to 
priests  without  distinction,  and  this  interdic- 
tion was  repeated  by  the  subsequent  popes  and 
coundla.  The  emperor  Justinian  declared  the 
child  of  an  ecdesiastio  illegitimate,  and  inoapao 
ble  of  being  an  heir.  The  council  of  Tours,  in 
666,  decreed  that  married  mcmks  and  nuns  in*' 
cnrred  exoommumcation,  and  that  their  mar- 
riage was  null  The  Greek  diurch  opposed 
the  action  of  the  Latins,  and  has  always  recog- 
nized the  marriages  of  priests  and  deacons 
which  took  place  before  t^eir  consecration* 
The  monks,  and  the  bishops  who  are  chosen 
from  among  them,  are  unmarried.  In  the  Bo- 
man  church,  councils  were  firequently  occupied 
with  rigorous  measures  against  vioktions  of  the 
law  of  celibacy ;  and  obs^vance  of  the  law  was 
most  strictiy  insisted  upon  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  yiL,  who  excommmdoated  every 
married  priest,  and  every  layman  who  should 
be  present  at  a  service  odebrated  by  him.  The 
reformers  rejected  celibacy  as  contrary  to  natu- 
ral law,  and  permitted  Protestant  ministers  to 
marry.  Luther  thought  at  first  of  mmntaining 
the  celibacy  of  monks,  by  reason  of  their  vow, 
but  afterward  married  himself.  This  innovation 
brou^t  the  question  up  again  in  theCatholio 
church,  and  although  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
France,  and  many  of  the  dectors  and  princes 
were  finvorable  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  yet 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  closed  its  sittings 
in  1668,  dedded  finally  to  retdn  the  disd- 
pline  of  odibacy.  From  that  time  the  law 
bos  been  absolute  in  the  Bomaa  Oatholio 
priesthood.  One  who  has  been  married  can- 
not be  ordained  if  his  wife  is  living,  unless 
a  8^>aration  takes  place  between  the  parties  by 
mutud  consent  Those  who  have  yet  attained 
only  the  lower  orders  may  renounce  thdr  bene* 
ficc^  forsake  their  orders,  and  be  married;  but 
it  is  otherwise  with  sub-deacons  and  the  higher 
degrees.  To  such  the  iK»e  akme,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inddibilify  of  the  character  of  priest, 
may  grant  permission  to  retire  from  the  priestp 
hood,  and  consequently  to  contract  marriage. 
OKIJi,  the  simplest  fbxm  of  organic  life,  irom 


whidi  aU  vegetable  and  most  aahnal  Btroetores 
are  bmlt  up.    Siace  the  improvement  in  the 
microscope  within  the  last  26  years,  and  more* 
especially  since  the  researches  of  Schldden  in 
leST,  and  of  Sdiwann  alittie  later,  the  atten- 
tion of  phyndogists  has  been  unceasingly  direct- 
ed to  themiontedementary  structure  of  living 
things.    The  observers  last  named  have  shown 
that  a  cdl,  containing  within  it  another  cell 
(the  imdeuiy,  the  latter  containing  a  granular 
body  (the  nueleohiM)^  is  the  primary  form  which 
organio  matter  assumes  when  it  becomes  an  or- 
ganic structure;  the  bodies  of  many  animals  and 
plants  are  composed  entirdy  of  cdls,  and  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  the  first  instance^  con* 
sist  of  nudeated  cdls,  which  are  developed 
into  the  diasmular  textures  of  the  adult  animaL 
However  great  the  difference  may  seem  between 
tiie  animd  and  the  plant,  when  seen  by  the  un- 
assistod  eyeandin  their  perfect  form,  they  grad- 
ually approach  each  other  as  we  descend  in  the 
scale,  and  finally  meet  in  a  common  struoturcL 
the  simple  individud  cdl;  and,  when  reduced 
to  this^  no  one  can  say  to  which  of  the  two  great 
Idngdomait  bdongs.    The  microscope  has  re« 
veded  the  great  &ct  of  unity  of  pkn  in  this 
dementd  structure  throughout  the  organic 
world.    In  fbrmer  times  the  power  of  sponta- 
neous motion  and  the  presence  <^  a  stomadk 
were  conddered  the  distinctive  attributes  of  an* 
imals;  but  we  now  know  that  most  of  the  lowest 
vegetables  possess  this  power  at  some  period  of 
thdr  lives,  and  by  the  same  hair-like  filaments, 
or  eUia^  by  which  the  lower  animals  move ; 
while  thesponge  and  some  proUmoa  have  ueiUier 
the  powerofmotionnor  a  proper  stomach.   No 
ehemicd  dement  can  be  conddered  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  animd  as  distinguished  from 
the  plant;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  primary 
cdls  are  absdutd  v  indistinguishable  from  each 
other.    In  the  ceil,  however,  is  to  be  found  the 
distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  vi2^ 
in  its  power  of  devdopment  in  its  destiny :  in 
the  plant,  the  cdl,  however  dnanged  in  form  and 
contents,  d ways  retains  the  diaraeters  of  a  cdl ; 
but  in  the  animd  the  cdl  usuallv  undei^oea  a 
devdopment  into  tissues,  in  which  the  cellular 
form  completdy  disappears.    In  the  developed 
animd  of  the  lowest  types,  where  the  distino- 
tion  is  the  most  difficult,  the  dements  of  nutri* 
tion  are  eminentiy  diaraoteristio;  the  simplest 
proUmoOf  whidi  seem  to  be  ody  a  mass  d 
'uving  jelly,  must  feed  upon  organio  oompounda 
derivedfrom  other  living thingswhichare  taken 
into  the  interior  of  the  body ;  while  all  plants 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  absorption  of 
inorganic  elements  by  the  eztemd  surflioe,  and 
evdve  oxygen,  by  the  deoompodtion  of  carbonic 
add,  under  the  influence  of  sun-light;  so  that 
the  simplest  members  of  the  two  kitkgdonis, 
whidi  cannot  be  distinguidied  by  any  peculiar- 
ities of  structare,  are  sqMurated  physiologically 
by  the  phenomena  of  jiutrition.  .  Though  the 
vegetable  and  the  animd  cell  do  not  diner  ex- 
cept in  their  ultimate  devdopment,  it  will  ren- 
der the  subject  more  intdligihle  to  begin  with 
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Hm  former,  which  is  Tery  wbj  to  obflerre,  and 
tD  aeoend  in  the  latter  from  the  embryo  cell  to 
^e  peifeot  tiasae.  In  many  plants  the  indiyid- 
oal  is  conatitated  hy  a  angle  cell,  living  for  it- 
aelf  and  by  itself;  the  higher  plaints  are  formed 
hy  an  aggregation  of  sooh  cells,  each  of  which 
tts  its  independent  life  beside  that  which  it 
possesses  as  a  member  of  an  organism ;  so  that, 
as  Schleiden  first  maintained, in  1887,  the  ^'life- 
history  of  tiie  individoal  cell  ia  the  first  and 
absolntely  indispensable  basis  of  regetable  and 
anunal  nhysiology."  What  then  is  the  Ten^table 
eeU,  and  how  does  it  originate  and  multiply  ?  It 
was  the  Tiew  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  that 
aronnd  the  pretaisting  solid  fnndamental  body 
(the  nndens)  a  membrane  is  formed,  which  ex- 
pands and  constitntes  the  cell.  Dr.  Bamett  (in 
his  "  Prize  Essay  on  the  Cell,"  presented  to  the 
American  medical  association  in  1851)  consid- 
ers that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  that 
there  is  another  mode  of  cell  formation,  which  is 
that  the  nucleated  cell  is  simply  one  cell  con- 
taining another  within  its  walls ;  in  his  own 
words :  **  With  Schwann  the  nndeos  is  exoge- 
nous and  germinatiTc;  with  me  the  nucleus  is 
endogenous  and  reproductiye.'*  The  two  con- 
clusions of  the  studies  of  cell  life,  according  to  Dr. 
Burnett,  are:  '*1.  The  existence  of  an  element- 
ary particle,  haying  an  inyariable  unity  of  ex- 
pression^  the  cell.  2.  The  uniyersality  of  the 
application  of  this  particle  for  the  formation  of 
organized  parts,  the  tissues.*'  The  vegetable 
ceU  is  a  membranous  yesiole  containing  a  fluid. 
The  cell  wall  is  composed  of  two  layers :  an  in- 
ner, called  the  "^  primordial  utricle,''  first  formed 
and  the  most  essential  to  cell  existence ;  it  is 
thin  and  delicate,  and  of  albuminous  constitu- 
tion ;  the  outer  laver  is  produced  after  the  pri- 
mordial utride  and  its  contents  are  endoeed,  and 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cell ;  it  is 
thick,  strong,  and  prindpally  composed  of  oel- 
lulose,  a  starch-like  substanoe  containing  no  ni- 
trogen. The  outer  layer  is  merdy  protective, 
while  the  primordial  utride  is  engaged  in  the 
vital  operations  of  the  cell.  The  contents  of 
the  vegiBtable  odl,  more  or  less  deeply  colored, 
have  been  collectivdy  called  '^endochrome," 
and  consist  of  colorless  protoplasm  or  organ- 
isable  fiuid  containing  albuminous  matter,  and 
in  the  interior  a  mere  watery  sap.  The  distinc- 
tion between  wall  and  contents  cannot  be  made 
out  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms ;  sometimes  the 
odl  appears  as  a  mass  of  endochrome,  retaining 
its  form  by  its  own  visddity,  the  superficial  layer 
gradually  becoming  consolidated,  and  the  inte- 
rior becoming  more  liquid ;  and  this  has  been 
considered  the  way  in  which  a  cell  is  devdoped 
from  a  rudimentary  mass  of  organizable  fiuid* 
The  Aingi,  aim,  and  lichens  are  composed  of 
simple  cells,  globular  in  the  lowest  forms,  but 
doDgated  in  the  higher  types;  each  of  these 
may  maintain  a  separate  existence  and  multiply 
itself  almost  indefinitely.  In  thefiowering  plaiits 
the  structure  appears  more  complex,  but  it  is 
still  only  an  aggregation  of  cells,  differing  from 
the  simplest  forms  only  in  their  power  of  being 


devdoped  into  stem,  leaves,  roots,  flowers,  4keu 
remaining  in  mutual  connection,  bat  always 
whether  so-called  spiral  vessels,  tnbes^  or  fibiea^ 
merdy  modified  or  dongated  cdls  serving  dis* 
tinct  purposes.  The  name  of  cellular  taaaoe  m 
properly  applied  only  to  the  fabric  of  piants^ 
whose  most  important  and  active  parts  are  made 
up  of  cdls,  the  woody  tissue  heinff  qpedaDy  de- 
signed for  mechanicd  sup^t  and  for  the  coo* 
veyance  of  fiuida;  the  pith,  bark,  mednllarf 
rays,  and  cambium  are  composed  of  oellulsr 
substance;  this,  in  fact,  is  found  whereTer 
growth  i»  taking  place.  The  odk  preserve  tb@r 
oval  or  globular  form  only  when  loosely  aggre- 
gated, and  become  fiattened  and  irregnlar  as  the 
tissue  becomes  consolidated.  TheeeUahav^beea 
named  by  botanists  oblong,  lobed,  aqoare,  cj- 
lindricd,  fusiform,  stellate;  the  latter  b^ngfoond 
where  lightness  is  desirable,  as  in  the  stems  of 
water  plants.  The  dimensions  of  these  oellt 
vary  from  ^  to  j^  of  an  inch  In  diamet^, 
but  they  are  generally  from  ^  to  -g^^  of  ao  iiM^ 
and  are  held  together  by  an  mtercellalar  sub- 
stance analogous  to  the  gelatinoua  layer  between 
the  cdls  of  aim.  The  woody  fibre,  in  the  last 
andysi&  is  only  a  variety  of  the  oellnlar  sob- 
stance.  Doing  composed  of  elongated  cdls  ad- 
herent by  their  whole  length  and  hardened  bj 
the  intemd  deposit  of  sclerogen.  Such  cells 
usually  contain  an  evident  nudensi  which  as- 
sumes a  brownish  yellow  color  whea  treated 
by  an  iodine  solution ;  the  nudeus,  or  cytobl^ 
contains  smaller  ceUs,  or  nudeolL  In  some 
low  plants  the  single  cells  live  isolated  and  dis- 
tinct; others  unite  together  into  Tariou^ 
diaped  masses;  others  join  in  a  definite  man- 
ner. In  the  vegetable  Kingdom  the  oeHs  gener- 
ally increase  by  division  into  two,  each  pron- 
ded  with  its  half  of  the  primitiye  nndeoa ;  each 
new  cell  secretes  its  own  gdatinooa  aivelope, 
and  soon  becomes  free  fr^m  its  companioii; 
sometimes  the  subdivision  is  so  rapid  tl^  a  se- 
ries of  cells  is  produced  without  gelatinous  en- 
vdope,  hanging  on  to  each  other;  plants  this 
grow,  the  cdls  of  the  higher  forms  bdng  devel- 
oped into  special  organs.  Generation  in  tbs 
lowest  plants  is  effected  by  the  union  or  fosioii 
of  a  pair  of  cells,  by  a  process  termed  conjoga- 
tion,  the  membrane  as  well  aa  the  contents  be- 
ing completely  fused ;  the  two  ceDs  are  fosed 
into  a  sinde  mass,  the  q)ore,  which  becomes  Uis 
primordial  cdl  of  a  new  generation  bj  the  pro- 
cess of  binary  anbdivision.  One  of  the  mo^ 
remarkable  properties  of  the  vegetable  cdl,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  forms  of  aquatie  plants,  is 
the  power  of  motion ;  this  usually  depends  co 
the  extension  of  the  primordial  ntride  into 
thread-like  filaments  which  impel  the  oeO 
through  the  water  by  the  contraction  of  thar 
vibratory  cilia;  these  motile  odla  were  nntil  i«- 
centiy  considered  animalcules.  The  oontentsaf 
the  cells  of  plants  are  of  vaat  importance  to 
man;  at  the  head  of  these  stand  the  oyai  gran- 
ules constituting  stardi,  the  almost  exdusive 
food  of  more  than  half  of  the  human  race ;  oce 
of  tiiemost  common  of  the  cell  contents  is  chlo- 
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ropbyl)  or  men  vegetaUe  'wax,  tiie  oanfle  of 
the  green  oolor  of  plants,  and  eziating  in  the 
leaves  and  jonnff  stems  when  not  deprived  of 
light;  it  is  soloble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
forms  a  thin  coating  to  the  grannies  of  the  cell* 
In  the  leaves  of  water  plants  the  circulation  of 
the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  may  be  easily 
seen,  passing  up  one  side  and  down  the  other, 
never  escaping  into  a^joinlDg  cells ;  the  nndeus, 
with  its  nadeolns,  maybe  ^stiDgoiahed  from 
the  rest  by  its  larger  size  and  its  greater  trans- 
parency* Elongated  cells  unite  in  many  plants 
to  form  vessels  containing  milky  secretions; 
among  these  are  the  juices  whose  conoretioD  pro- 
duces caoutchouc  and  gntta  percha.  Fized  oils 
are  found  as  contents  ox  cells,  especially 
within  the  seeds,  where  they  serve  to  nour- 
ish the  embryo ;  amonff  Ihese  are  the  cocoanut, 
palm,  castor,  croton,  unseed,  rape,  and  other 
oils,  used  in  medicme  and  the  arts.  Oells  also 
secrete  volatile  oils,  camphor,  gums,  wax,  and 
resins ;  they  contain  crystallized  mineral  sub- 
stances, called  raphides,  usually  salts  of  lime ; 
also  solerogen,  a  gritty  substance  found  often  in 
the  centre  of  pears,  giving  hardness  to  fhiit-stones 
and  nut-shells,  and  constitutfaig  the  dense  white 
substance  known  as  vegetable  ivorv.  The  stings 
of  plants,  as  of  the  netde,  are  elongated  ceUs 
contaming  an  irritating  liquid.  The  beautifiil 
colors  of  flowers  depend  on  coloring  matters, 
usually  fluid,  contained  within  the  cells.  All 
plants,  then,  are  made  up  of  a  primitive  mem- 
brane existing  in  the  form  of  cells,  each  provid- 
ed in  the  young  state  with  a  nucleus  or  cyto« 
blast  and  nucleoli,  which  bv  aggregation  and 
modification  make  up  all  their  tissues;  each 
having  an  independent  existence,  and  secreting 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  the  tissue  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  or  for 
the  reproduction  of  its  species. — ^In  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  b^ore  (in  vol.  i.  pp.  522, 
628,  article  Anatomy),  it  maybe  stated  tnat  the 
animal  cell  in  its  simplest  form  lives  independ- 
ently of  other  cells,  and  requires  for  its  growth 
to  maturity  nothing  but  a  proper  nutriment  and 
temperature.  Like  the  vegetable  cell,  it  origi- 
nates in  a  reproductive  germ  or  granule,  prepar- 
ed previously  by  another  cell,  which  organizes 
the  nutrient  particles  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
forms  from  them  the  cell  wall  and  its  contents, 
among  which  are  reproductive  granules,  the 
germs  of  new  cells  to  be  set  free  by  the  rupture 
of  its  wall ;  unlike  tiie  vegetable  cell,  it  cannot 
combine  in  itself  inorganic  dements,  but  must 
have  an  organizable  nutrient  fluid  supolied  to 
it,  from  which  each  cell  selects  the  elements 
proper  for  the  performance  of  its  fdnetion.  The 
animal  cell  has  no  cellulose  wall,  its  contents 
being  enclosed  in  a  single  membrane  composed 
of  albuminose ;  in  its  young  state  it  eontains  a 
semi-fluid  plasma,  which  may  continue  aa  such 
in  cells  of  mere  growth  and  multaplieation,  or 
may  be  displaced  by  the  special  product  natural 
to  the  celL  It  may  multiply  by  binary  subdi- 
vision, by  the  breaking  up  of  its  contents  into 
several  particles,  or  by  the  aggregation  of  tba 


molecules  of  the  oircukdng  fluids  into 
whose  exterior  forms  a  cell  wall,  the  interior 
becoming  liquefied  cell  contents ;  this  last  can 
take  place  only  in  highly  organized  animals.- 
The  simple  membrane  of  cells  and  basement 
membrane  are  structureless;-  after  this  come 
the  granules  or  molecules.,  very  minute,  floating' 
free  like  those  in  the  dbyie,  or  enclosed  as  in  the- 
nerve  corpuscles,  g^and  eells^and  pigment  cellsf 
next  to  these  simple  structures  come*  nuclei  or 
cytoblasts,  cells  within<  cells,  andsometimes  with 
granular  nucleoli ;  the  blood,  corpusoles  are  ve- 
sicular nuclei,  with  waIl»of  simple  membrane, 
without  nucleoli ;  the  epithelium  and  pigment 
cells  have  nucleoli ;  the  nuclei  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle  corpuscles  appear  fpranular.  Free  nuclei 
are  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  in  the  gray  cere- 
bral substance,  and  in  some  quickly  growing  tu- 
mors ;  nuclei  in  cells  (and  each  ceO  generally 
contains  mily  a  sinffle  nucleus)  appear  to  be  ini 
contact  with  the  cell  wall,  without  any  relation 
to  the  centre  of  the  cell.  The  walls  of  animal 
cells  coalesce  to  form  tubes  and  sheaths,  while 
in  plants,  aooording  to  Quekett  the  cell  wall  is 
always  present  in  the  oldest  and  hardest  tissues ; 
and  in  tiie  former,  except  in  the  true  cellular 
tissues,  the  walls  disappear  and  no  trace  may 
be  left  of  the  nucleus  or  nucleolus;  in  other 
cases  the  nuclei  may  remain  attached  to  the  in^* 
ner  surface  of  the  wall.  Nuclei  are  generally 
oval  or  rounds  and  do  not  conform  theroselvea 
to  the  different  shapes  of  cells;  but  they  are 
sometimes  elongated  and  divided.  In  the  fally^ 
developed  blood  corpuscles  the  nucleus  has  dis- 
appeared ;  in  other  instances,  the  disappearanco 
of  the  niHdeus  is  a  sign  of  degeneration  of  tis- 
sue;  in  the  yolk  and  milk  cdls,  and  in  the  cell 
products  of  disease,  the  contents  are  granular* 
In  the  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  the  repro- 
ductive granides  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  o€ 
the  cell  wall,  and  are  in  their  tarn  developed 
into  cells  at  the  expense  of  the  organizable  ma- 
terials of  the  fluids  in  which  they  float;  similar 
granules  in  the  plastic  lymph  of  inflamed  sur- 
faces give  rise  to-  successive  generations  of 
cells  by  which  the  healing  process  is  effect- 
ed. The  nucleus,  where  it  exists,  seen^s  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  the  fkmctional  ac- 
tivity of  the  cell  In  mair^  cases  the  multi-^ 
pUcationi  of  cells  is  effected  by  the-  division  of 
the  nudeus^  each  portion  giving  orighi  to  a  new 
ceU,  as  in  the  caseof  growing  cairtilage ;  where 
rapid  growth  is  needed,  and  nr  a  tissue  of  only 
temporary  duration,  a  duster  of  secondary  cells 
is  produced  in  the  parent  eell  by  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  nndeus.  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
cells  of  secretion  in  the  glandular  organs,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Banry,  of  the  primary  devel- 
cement  of  the  embryo ;  but  in  all  cases  oella 
most  take  their  origin  in  genns  prepared  by  a 
previously  exiBting  cell.^-As  the  cell  is  the  type 
of  organization^  we  must  expect  to  flnd  in  it  the 
flrst  nidiments  of  the  embryo ;  the  cell  contdn* 
ing  these  rudiments  is  the  90um  or  egg;  it  is  a 
ceU  endodng  a  second,  within  which  b  a  third 
of  granular  ofmsistenee ;  the  first  ia  the  vitelline. 
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membrane,  the  call  waU;  thdfleoandia  the  ger- 
minal vesiole,  or  nndeiui ;  and  the  third  is  the 
germinal  spot,  or  nnolediis.  The  embryo  be^ 
comes  an  aggregate  of  cells  predselj  in  the 
manner  that  m  animal  ceUs  grow,  viz. :  by  the 
development  of  new  cells  within  the  oUL  from 
the  subdiTision  of  the  nnclens,  and  by  the  ag- 
gregation of  interceUnlar  granules  into  nuclei 
which  form  cells.  From  the  cells  are  formed  the 
tissues ;  in  those  consisting  of  fibrous  elements 
the  cell  walk  become  elongated  and  minutely 
folded ;  in  muscles,  nervesy  and  smallest  blood- 
vessels, the  cells  are  joined  end  to  end,  their 
waUs  coalesce,  and  their  cavities  communicate ; 
in  these  cases  the  nudei  are  generally  persistent^ 
though  altered  in  foim.  Henle  is  of  opinioa 
that  the  white  fibresof  cellular  tissue  (see  Ckl- 
UJLAM  Tissub)  are  derived  from  the  cell  wall, 
and  the  yellow  fibres  from  the  nucleus ;  accord- 
ing to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  basement  mem- 
brane of  the  skin  and  other  parts  is  formed  by 
the  flattening  and  fusion  of  the  cell  wallsL  la 
bone  we  have  seen  that  the  nudd  form  tha 
lacunm  from  which  the  eanaUeuli  are  prolongpBd, 
and  in  cartilage  thev  remain  In  the  cell  cavities, 
contributing  probably  to  its  nutrition  and  growUu 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  actual  convert 
sion  of  the  cell  wall  or  the  nucleus  into  the 
prop^  elements  of  tissue,  which  depend  on  or* 
ganizing  processes  connected  chiefly  with  the 
cellwall.  The  corpusdesofthe  blood  are  formed 
in  the  first  instance  fr<Hn  the  embryo  oeUa  of 
the  vegetative  layer  in  mammals  and  birds,  and 
of  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  vitelline  membrane 
in  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  cells  of  bone,  of 
the  brain,  and  of  cartilage,  have  already  been 
described  under  those  heuts. — ^The  prindpal  tis- 
sues in  which  cells  continuidly  exist  are  m  fiat, 
coloring  matter,  sldn  and  mucous  membnme, 
and  secreting  ^ands.  Adipose  tissue  consistB 
of  cells  with  walls  of  structureless  membrane, 
containing  fat,  globular  when  single,  variously 
flattened  under  pressure,  and  without  percepti- 
ble nudeus  except  in  the  embryo ;  this  tissue  is 
capable  of  rapid  growth,  as  is  familiarly  seen 
in  fatty  tumors.  C)oloring  matter  in  vegetables 
may  exist  in  the  cdl  wall,  as  in  some  mms,  or 
in  a  contained  fluid,  as  in  chlorophyl  gener- 
ally ;  fluid  coloring  matter  eziats  in  the  blood 
cells,  but  pigment  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of 
granules.  Thepigpientofthe  choroid  coat  (tf  the 
eye  connsts  of  innunaerable  granules,  about 
jvUv  of  ^^  li^<^  ui  diameter,  endosod  in  6- 
dded  ceUa,  the  depth  of  color  being  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  collected  in  a  certain  ipaoe 
within  the  cdl ;  thecoloring  matter  of  the  dda 
is  also  enclosed  in  hexagond  cells.  The  epider- 
mis, or  extemd  covering  of  the  skin,  oonsists  of 
ae verd  lavers  of  cdls,  incessantiy  produced  from 
bdow  and  constantiy  thrown  off  by  desquaraar 
tion  from  the  sur&oe ;  these  cells,  spherical  in 
contact  with  the  corium,  become  flattened  into 
flat  scdes  on  the  surfoce,  witiiout  Izace  of  nu- 
deL  All  the  naturally  free  intemd  surfuces  of 
the  body  are  provided  with  constantiy  forming 
and  fdling  cutides,  called  ^itheUa,  dways  in 


contact  with  flni&:  ttMse  are  pndnoed'by  a 
regular  exudation  of  cdls,  tesseliated  or  pave- 
ment-like on  the  delicate  serouB  and  aynovisl 
membranes,  on  the  fining  of  the  bloodvessel 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane; 
and  cylinderAike  in  the  intestinal  oanal,  at  the 
cardiac  oriflce  of  the  stomadi,  and  inthekiger 
ducts  of  giands  and  other  seoretorrcnrgans.  The 
free  surface  of  the  outermost  cdls  is  in  sraoe 
parts  covered  with  delicate  monnSble  cQia,  ss  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  theair-paBaages.  B]f 
means  of  such  minute  ceils  tiie  most  importiiit 
functions  of  nutriticm,  reproduotioii,  and  secre- 
tion are  performed ;  the  proceea  of  reparstioa 
is  efEected  through  tiiem,  and,  unfbrtenatdT, 
manv  diseased  and  malignant  growths  are  farmed 
by  uie  same  organio  cells.  Binoe  the  taske  of 
Schwann  and  Schldden  it  has  been  genera&y  ad- 
mitted that  tfaenudeated  cdliathe  agent  of  the 
moat  important  living  processes,  haut  in  phmts 
and  animdw,  from  ^enr  embryonic  origin  to 
their  find  devdopment.  The  act  of  secretioa 
in  g^ds  is  performed  1^  nudeated  cells,  whidi 
grow  by  appropriating  to  tfaemselvea  the  proper 
dements,  prepare  the  matmd  of  their  peoi^ 
secretionl  and  by  their  mptore  disidiai^  it  into 
the  glandular  ducts  and  receptacles;  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  secretion  depends  on  the  suc- 
cessive devdopment  and  degeneration  of  the 
constituent  g^d  cdls.  The  reproductive  ceBs 
are  devdopedin  the  male  in  the  testes,  inthefe- 
mde  in  the  ovaries.  Absorption  frxxm  the  is- 
testind  mucous  membrane,  as  ikr  as  diyle  is 
concerned,  is  effected  through  dimtera  of  miniite 
cells,  whidh  take  up  the  nutrient  producti  of 
digestion,  and  reversing  the  course  of  the  secrft- 
tcury  process,  convey  them  into  tiie  keteds; 
during  the  presence  of  chyle  these  ceQs  grow, 
sdect,  absorb,  and  prepare  the  nutrifint  materi- 
al, and  then  by  theur  rupture  give  it  vp  to  tbe 
lacteals ;  in  the  blood,  the  lymph  and  <^yk  oor- 
pusdes  convert  the  dbundnoua  matters  into 
fiMne,  which  they  set  fi-ee  by  thdr  own  coo- 
stent  dissolution ;  and  finally,  the  red  oorposdes^ 
another  set  of  cdls,  efl^BCt  the  intercdumge  be- 
tween oxygen  and  carbon  m  the  lungs  and  tis- 
sues, or  perform  tbe  ftmction  of  re^iratioo.— 
As  each  cdl  has  its  period  of  lifo,  wemay  eaaly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  continual  process 
of  growth  and  decay  going  on  in  the  living  or- 
ganism. The  absorbent,  secreting,  and  fibrine- 
daborating  cdls  are  very  tranment  in  their  ex- 
istence;  the  cdls  of  organs  which  give medun* 
icd  support,  as  of  the  heart-wood  in  plants  sad 
of  the  honea  of  animals,  have  an  indefinitely 
prokMiged  existence ;  the  cdls  from  whsdi  tbe 
muscular  and  nervous  tissues  originate  are  at 
first  not  difEerent  from  ordinary  cdls,  but  tb^ 
have  a  power  of  transformation  impre»ed  vfcn 
them  from  the  beginning,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  soon  assume  a  peculiar  a^eet  Thelifbof 
the  cdls  of  those  tissues  in  wmch  the  most  ac- 
tive vitd  changes  are  gdng  on.  as  the  nerroes 
and  the  musculSar,  is  uniformly  the  diortest ;  and 
this  is  of  mudi  praeticd  importance  to  those 
who  are  obliged  to  stimulate  the  brain  to  in- 
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OMsedfiiacttoiialaetlvi^.  Theft«t«aiif«»4 
saeis  made  to  live,  the  iborter  will  be  its  life, 
unless  the  repose  neoeaeary  for  reparation  be 
ample.  Ae  in  the  lower  fimgi  and  the  early 
stages  of  embiTOoio  devcdopment,  cells  oooa* 
sionally  proceed  to  the  work  of  mnltipHoatioa 
with  extreme  n^idity,  neither  the  primary  nor 
the  seoondaiy  cells  undergoing  any  farther 
change;  this  distingnishes  limigoid  or  malignant 
growths  from  healthy  straoture.?^For  cdl  pa- 
thology and  minute  investigations  into  the  his* 
tory  of  the  oeU,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr» 
Bomett's  "Essay;"  he  regards  pathology  as  an 
erring  phvsiology,  it  being  imposnble  to  dis- 
tinffush  the  cells  of  either  as  to  their  origin 
and  general  aspect;  the  difference  relates  to 
their  destiny,  not  to  their  structure. 

C£LLAMAB£»  Abtonio  Ghumoi,  prince  o£^ 
duke  of  Giovenazzo^  a  Spanish  diplomatist  of 
Genoese  origin,  bom  in  1667,  in  Naples,  died 
May  16, 1789^  in  Seville.  Brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Charles^  IL  of  Spain,  he  afterward 
fought  the  battles  of  his  successor,  Philip  Y., 
against  the  imperialists.  Taken  prisoner  in 
1707,  he  was  detuned  untU  1712.  Three 
years  after  his  return  to  Spain  he  was 
sent  to  France  as  ambassador.  Here  he  joined 
in  the  conspiracies  planned  against  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  with  a  view  of  vestmg  the  regency  of 
France  in  FhiliD  of  Spain,  but  uie  plot  was  dis^ 
covered,  and  the  seisoze  of  Oellamare's  de« 
Bpatches  laid  bare  the  whole  details.  He  was 
sent  out  of  France  at  once,  and  mi  his  return 
was  appointed  captain-^eroral  of  Old  Oastile, 
a  post  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

CELLARER  (Lat.  cdUariuiX  under  the  Ro* 
man  ei nperora,  a  fanotionary  who  examined  tiie 
aoconntsL  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  care 
(^  their  domestio  affiursi  The  name  was  subse- 
quently given  to  the  purv(Mrors  or  agents  fbr 
prelates  and  monasteries.  Ijie  cellarer  was  one 
of  the  4  great  officers  of  monasteries,  and  had 
under  his  orders  the  bake-house  and  the  brew- 
house.  He  regulated  the  harvesting  and  storing 
of  the  corn,  and  managed  the  whole  economy  of 
the  provisions.  His  compensation  was -A^  of 
all  the  grain  received,  and  a  forred  gown.  Tlie 
ofBce  was  sometimea  held  by  persons  of  illus* 
trious  birth;  thus  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  IMS, 
was  cellarer  to  the  archbishop  of  Vienna. 

CELLARIUS,  OmasTOPa,  a  learned  German, 
bom  at  Schmalkalden,  Nov.  22, 1688,  died  in 
HaUe,  June  4,  1707.  He  devoted  himself  so 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
literature,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  during 
the  14  years  he  spent  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
he  only  once  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  streets. 
He  edited  more  than  20  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sical works,  and  wrote  several  volumes  on  the 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  languages  of 
oriental  oonntries. 

CELLE  (Ger.  ZeUe\  capital  of  the  baiUwick 
of  the  same  name  in  Hanover,  district  of  LUne* 
bnrg,  oathe  Aller,  which  is  here  navigable,  and 
on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  railway ;  pop. 
12,100.    It  is  a  well-built  and  paved  town,  the 


■eat  of  the  atapremoooort  of  Hanc^er,  eonudns 
chnrohes  of  different  denominations,  an  old  caa- 
tie  formerly  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  LUne- 
burg,  amedical  college,  2  public  libraries,  an  agii- 
eultmnl  sodoty,  and  various  other  public  instl- 
tntions.  Oelle  is  also  noted  /or  its  annual  horse 
races.  The  fimoous  stud  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
and  the  house  cf  correction  are  near  the  town. 
In  the  castle  park  is  the  mausoleum  of  Matilda, 
^ueen  of  Denmark,  who  died  here.  The  inhab- 
itants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco, dgars,  stearine,  &c.,  and  carry  on  a  brisk 
toansit  trade  in  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  wood. 

OELLINI,  BjmvEKU'fo,  an  Italian  artist, 
bom  in  Florence,  in  1500,  died  there  Feb.  26, 
1670.  Litended  fbr  the  musical  profession,  to 
which  his  father  was  devoted,  he  gsve  thenref« 
erence  to  the  pursuits  of  a  goldworker  and  en- 
graver. Endowed  by  nature  with  a  ekilM 
hand  and  a  fertile  fancy,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  chaung  sword  handles,  cutting  dies, 
and  engraving  medals.  But  his  headstrong  di»> 
position  tended  to  involve  him  in  brawls  and 
quarrels,  which  were  free  however  from  malice, 
and  frequently  blended  with  a  charming  vein 
of  drolieryand  audacity.  His  debut  in  the 
sphere  of  art  went  thus  hand  in  hand  with  his 
exploits  in  the  field  of  duelling^  and  at  the  age 
of  16,  when  his  genius  had  already  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  townsmen,  he  was  banished 
to  Sienna.  Afterwandering  for  some  time  from 
one  town  to  another,  he  eventually  found  his 
way  to  Rome;  where  a  gold  medal  of  Clement 
YU.,  of  which  he  had  furnished  the  die,  secured 
him  a  frivorable  rec^rtion  at  the  papal  court 
The  pope  took  him  into  his  service,  and  this 
position  gained  him  abundant  employment  in 
cutting  seals  for  many  eminent  prelates.  He 
b1k>  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Sant'  Angelo,  Rome  being  at  that  time  the 
theatre  of  conflicts  between  Charles  V.  and 
Fruiais  I.,  and  Cellini  was  fond  of  boast* 
ing  that  he  had  killed  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  anv  rate^ 
when  he  left  Rome  he  had  added  the  laurels 
of  'a  soldier  to  those  of  an  artist  At  Mantua, 
where  he  remained  until  an  affiray  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  town,  he  became  acquainted 
with  GKulio  Romano,  and  through  him  with 
the  grand  duke,  who  gave  him  some  com- 
mlBsiona.  On  his  return  to  Florenoe,  where 
his  militarv  exploits  at  Rome  had  reinstated  him 
in  thegoodgraoes  of  the  authorities,  he  fonned  an 
intimacy  with  Michel  Angelo ;  but  his  violent 
temper  again  embroiled  him  in  a  quarrel,  which 
oompcJled  him  to  leave  in  disguise  for  Rome. 
While  at  Florence,  he  devoted  himself  pnnd* 
pally  to  the  execution  of  medals,  the  best  of 
which  are  Herculea  and  the  Nemean  lion,  and 
Atlas  supporting  the  globe.  At  Rome,  he  was 
appointed  engraver  to  the  mint,  but  soon  fbund 
himself  again  in  trouble.  This  time  a  mistress 
of  his  named  Angelica,  who  had  fled  to  Na» 
pies,  seems  to  have  roused  his  wrath.  He 
followed  her  to  Naples^  but  on  receiving  the 
pardon  of  the  new  pope  (Paul  lU.)  returned  tQ 
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Botae,  and  renudoed  for  a  eonsideraUe  time 
in  hi0  senrice,  although  the  pope^a  natural 
aon,  Pier'  Luigi,  was  hoetile  to  him,  and  caused 
1dm  to  be  imprifloned  upon  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing robbed  the  castle  of  Bant'  Angelo  during 
the  war.  Througlvthe  iDterference  of  the  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara  he  obtained  his  pardon,  after 
having  previously  effected  his  escape.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  employed  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  Francis  I.,  until  his  differences  with 
the  duchess  d'Stampes  prompted  his  return  to 
Florence,  where  the  grand  duke  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  supplied  him  with  a  studio.  Here  he 
conmienced  his  celebrated  ^  Perseus,^'  which,  as 
soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  public  view,  created 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  He  was  now  employed 
upon  many  important  works,  which  did  not 
permit  him  to  accept  a  proportion  made  to  him 
oy  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  superintend  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  monument  to  be  dedicated  to  Henry 
n.  He  remained  in  the  grand  duke's  service 
until  Ilia  death,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  S.  Annunziata. — ^His  auto« 
biography,  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  ind- 
denta  of  his  stirring  life,  and  of  the  history  and 
manners  of  hb  times,  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Goethe,  into  French  by  Faijasse 
and  A.  Marcel,  and  into  English  by  Nugent.  The 
beet  edition  is  that  of  Carpani  of  1812,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Roscoe.  Cellini  also  left 
MSS.  on  various  branches  of  art,  and  the  acad- 
emy della  Cmsca  quotes  him  frequently  as  a  clas- 
sic. The  best  part  of  his  artistic  %ork8  are  his 
smaller  productions  in  metals,  the  embossed 
decorations  of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  ornamented 
Bword  and  dagger  hilts,  clasps,  medals,  and  coins ; 
and  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  his  skill 
in  these  branches  of  art,  in  whidi  he  showed 
himself  a  close  student  of  Michel  Angelo's 
works,  are  a  richly  ornamented  salt-cellar  in 
the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent shield  at  Windsor  castle.  Gf  his  lazger 
works,  the  bronze  group  of  Perseus,  with  5ie 
head  of  Medusa,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  in 
Florence,  and  his  '*  Christ "  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti,  are  the  most  prominent 

CELLULAB  TISSUE,  a  name  given  by  the 
older  anatomists  to  a  tissue  form^  by  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  yellow  fibres,  extensively  dif- 
fused in  the  animal  body  under  the  names  of 
cellular,  fibro-cellular,  areolar^  and  fibrous  tis- 
sue; the  best  name  is  areolar  tissue,  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  areola^  or  meshes,  left 
between  the  intricate  crossings  of  the  compo- 
nent fibres ;  these  were  formerly  mistaken  for 
cells.  This  tissue,  like  others  of  the  living 
orsanism,  takes  its  ori^^  in  cells,  but  in  its  de- 
TeToped  state  it  consists  of  fibres,  whence  it  is 
called  fibrous  tissue  by  some  anatomists;  the 
old  term,  cellular  tissue,  is  so  well  and  uni- 
versally understood,  that,  though  inaccurate,  it 
will  probably  long  be  employed  in  this  applica- 
tion. Its  principal  use  seems  to  be  to  connect 
other  tissues^  allowing  at  the  same  tune  more  or 
less  freedom  of  motion  between  them ;  it  sup- 
ports the  vessels  and  nerves  in  their  minutest 


branehea;  it  is  abmidant  under  the  ddn  ud 
the  mucous  and  aarous  membraneB;  it  eoten 
largely  into  the  formation  of  membranes,  hm 
often  called  cellnlar  membranes^  protecting  the 
organs  and  cavities  by  their  tooghneaB  and 
elaaticity.  The  apacea  of  the  cellular  tdsneaie 
continuous  throughout  the  body,  as  mt  be 
proved  by  artificial  inflation  by  tiie  blow-pipe, 
and  as  ia  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  emphysena 
and  anasarca,  wheee  air  or  fluidia  effused  iiitoits 
meshes.  Under  the  microscope  this  tissoe  pre- 
sents 2  kinds  of  fibres,  inextncsbly  mingied  in 
various  proportions.  The  one  ia  white  aod  in- 
elastic, aispoeed  to  a  waved  or  zig-zag  amn^ 
ment  in  banda  of  unequal  thickness,  creased 
longitudinally  by  numerous  streaks;  the  larg- 
est of  these  bands  are  often  jj,  of  an  indi 
wide ;  the  component  fibres  do  not  branch,  l^ 
cording  to  Hassall ;  this  is  the  white  filtfoo 
tissue.  The  other  kind  of  fibre  is  elastic,  of  i 
yellowish  color,  composed  of  brancbed  fila- 
ments disposed  to  curl  when  not  put  on  the 
stretch;  tbey  are  generally  about  i^riofu 
inch  thick,  interlacing  with  the  others  viM 
becoming  continuous  with  them ;  this  b  the 
yellow  fibrous  tissue.  These  2  elements  d  the 
cellular  tissue  may  be  at  once  distiog^ai 
by  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  dilote  a«^ 
acid,  which  instanUy  causes  the  fomer  to  swefl 
up  and  become  transparent  and  soft,  while  it 
causes  no  change  in  the  latter.  In  tiie  earliest 
periods  of  its  exbtence  Schwann  and  moEt 
other  observers  describe  the  ceUohir  tiasoe » 
originating  in  nucleated  cells  of  an  elongiw 
form,  fh)m  the  enda  of  which  fibres  protto. 
the  cells  themselves  afterward  bdng  absoriied: 
according  to  Haaeall,  the  ceQs  exist  first  a 
nuclei,  around  which  the  cedl  wall  makes  te 
appearance,  assuming  a  fusiform  shape,  ns 
giving  rise  to  unbranched  or  branched  wr 
ments  as  the  fibre  belongs  to  the  white  or  jel- 
low  fibrous  tissue*  Gelluhir  tissue  is  espediu; 
abundant  in  parts  whic^  enjoy  free  nwdon,* 
in  the  face  about  the  eyes  and  cheeks,  the  <Br 
terior  part  of  the  neck,  the  ann-pit>  the  fla- 
ures  of  the  joints,  the  pahn  of  the  hand,  andiM 
sole  of  the  foot;  the  superfidal  and  most n»T- 
able  muscles  are  separated  by  thicker  lar^ 
than  the  deep-seated  ones,  and  the  oonstuoeu 
fibres  are  held  togetherby  it  dorinf  c<mtn^ 
tion ;  almost  every  part  of  the  rascular  stst® 
is  held  in  place  by  this  tissne,  whose  elastKi;r 
protects  the  vessels  during  the  neoessarj  do^ 
ments  of  the  body;  even  its  own  "minute  w 
numerous  vessels  are  conducted  wd  ^ye!jj« 
by  this  all-pervading  tissue.  It  is  diflicuU  » 
say  where  cellular  tissue  is  not  fonnn,  imiess » 
be  in  the  teeth,  in  bone,  in  cartibge,  andmu* 
cerebral  substance,  where  its  frteeDCn^^ 
be  manifestly  useless.  The  internal  Titii«^ 
gans  most  exposed  to  external  v»ole°ce^ 
protected  by  laige  quantities  of  this  sabsttf «, 
as  the  pancreas^  kidneys,  coIoil  and  gen^ 
urinary  apparatus;  every  organ  has  i^JJ^ 
ing  covering  of  cellular  tissue,  and  its  pr»»^ 
of  the  aame  penetrating  and  holdiog  togww 
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its  component  parts.  It  is  especially  abnndant 
Just  nnaer  the  skin,  to  fiunlitate  its  moyementa, 
and  it  exists  in  nncommon  quantity  about  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  mammary  glands.  Thnsi 
this  tissue  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  parts,  as  an  element  of  streugth 
and  protection  rather  than  as  a  substance  of 
primary  importance  in  itself;  wherever  elas* 
ticity  is  required,  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue  is 
most  abundant,  while  the  white  fibrous  tissue 
prevails  in  narts  demanding  resistance  and 
tenacity ;  ana  the  openness  of  the  meshes  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  mobUity  needed. 
The  amount  of  cellular  tissue  varies  with  age 
and  temperament,  being  greatest  in  youth  and 
least  in  old  i^;  the  plumpness  and  roundness 
of  the  arms  in  children  and  females  depend  on 
the  presence  of  this  substance  around  the  loints, 
which  in  man  are  prominent  and  angtuar;  a 
fan  diet  and  habits  of  indolence  cause  its  ao- 
cumulation,  while  abstinence  and  exercise  tend 
to  diminish  it.  like  other  soft  solids,  it  con- 
tains much  water  in  its  interstices,  which  is 
&vorable  for  the  free  movement  of  the  fibres; 
an  unnatural  increase  of  this  fluid  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  causes  the  form  of 
dropsy  called  ancuarea,  so  common  about  the 
feet  and  ankles,  and  indicated  by  the  skin  pit- 
ting under  the  pressure  of  the  finger;  in  the 
English  training  process  it  is  rapidly  lessened, 
-with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  body ;  its  natural  and  slow  disappearance 
is  seen  in  old  age  and  in  chronic  disease,  in 
which  the  skin,  especi^y  about  the  face  and 
neck,  becomes  wrinkled  and  fiabby.  Its  power 
of  reproduction  is  great,  and  it  is  rapidly 
formed  both  in  healthy  and  morbid  growths ; 
it  undergoes  the  putrefactive  process  slowly, 
and  when  boiled  yields  gelatine  from  its  white 
fibrous  element.— ^o  extensive  a  tissue  as  this 
must  of  necessity  become  involved  in  many 
diseases ;  it  is  subject  to  all  the  effects  of  in- 
flammation, with  suppuration  and  mortifica- 
tion; to  the  infiltration  of  blood,  serum,  air, 
and  urine;  to  induration,  tumors,  and  un- 
natural increase  and  degeneration.  In  common 
inflammation  of  this  tissue,  the  capillaries  be- 
come congested,  and  a  part  of  their  contenta 
escapes,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood ;  the 
coagulable  lymph  thus  efihsed  causes  the  hard- 
ness of  circumscribed  inflammation ;  this  may 
be  removed  by  absorption,  or  may  become 
softened  by  the  depo^tion  of  purulent  matter, 
constituting  an  abscess,  whose  walls  are  formed 
by  an  indurated  layer  of  the  tissue  which  pre- 
vents the  pus  from  n>reading  indefinitely.  When 
an  abscess  is  formed,  the  cJlular  tissue  between 
it  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  removed  by 
nlceration  or  absorption,  or  the  pus  is  evacuated 
by  the  knife ;  when  from  excess  of  infiamma- 
tion  or  other  cause  the  capillary  circulation  Is 
permanently  suspended,  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue  are  destroyed^  and  mortification  takes 
place,  the  dead  parts  being  removed  in  offensive 
fluids  and  pulpy  shreds.  In  chronic  inflamma- 
tion the  cellular  tissue  becomes  indurated.    In 


debilitated  conditions  of  the  system,  after 
poisoned  wounds,  and  in  certdn  epidemic  alter* 
ations  of  the  air^  the  usual  barrier  of  circum- 
scribing lymph  is  not  effused,  and  the  products 
Of  inflammation  spread  extensively  through  the 
areohe  of  the  subcutaneous  and  internal  cellidar 
tissue;  this  is  familiarly  seen  in  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  and  constitutes  a  most  dangerous 
disease  fit>m  the  extensive  suppuration  and 
sloughing  of  the  tissues.  In  wounds  of  the 
lungs  a  conmiunication  is  often  established  be- 
tween the  air-passages  and  this  tissue,  when 
the  integuments  are  variously  raised  by  the  in- 
filtration of  air  in  the  areol»,  constituting  ex- 
ternal emphysema;  a  similar  condition  is 
artificially  produced  by  the  butcher  when  he 
blows  up  his  meat.  It  grows  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  tumors,  often  of  large  size,  are  de- 
veloped from  it;  most  so-called  *^ fibrous" 
tnmord  are  composed  of  this  tissue ;  in  such 
cases  the  microscopist  is  able  to  detect  the  fusi- 
form cells  and  the  mass  of  fibres  in  process  of 
formation  from  what  was  once  the  cellwalL 

OELBUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  2d 
century,  the  author  of  a  work  against  Christi- 
anity, a  large  part  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  answer  to  it  written  by  Origen.  Skilled 
in  both  the  Epicurean  and  Platonic  philosophies, 
he  was  full  of  contempt  for  the  new  religion, 
and  argued  d  priori  against  its  doctrines.  By 
ingeniously  confounding  the  views  of  the  nu- 
merous sects,  and  by  the  most  intrepid  asser- 
tions, he  ridiculed  ana  travestied  in  a  grotesque 
manner  the  facts  related  by  the  evangelists. 
The  refutation  of  his  work,  composed  nearly  a 
century  later  by  Origen,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  patristic  writings. 

CELSUS,  AuLus  OoBNEuns,  a  Roman  author, 
who  lived  probably  during  the  reigns  of  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius.  He  wrote  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
pssdiaDtf  Artibui^  containing  a  series  of  treatises 
on  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
war,  agriculture,  and  medicine,  of  which,  beside 
some  fragments,  only  that  on  medicine  is  still 
extant  Of  the  8  books  of  this  work,  in  which 
he  made  known  the  system  of  Hippocrates,  fol- 
lowing beside  Asdepiades  and  the  Alexandri- 
ans, the  first  2  treat  of  diet,  and  the  general 
principles  of  tiierapeutics  and  pathology ;  the 
rest  of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
as  well  as  of  surgery.  Of  its  numerous  editions, 
those  by  Fortius  (Florence,  1478\  Milligan  (Ed- 
inburgh, 1826),  and  Hitter  and  Oibers  (Cologne, 
1885},  are  the  most  valuable. 

OELT^,  Oblts,  a  people  who  came  into 
Europe  from  the  north-east,  whose  earliest  mi- 
grations were  entirely  prior  to  the  historic  ages, 
and  whose  origin  and  primal  seats  are  unknown, 
although  modem  philology  has  established  that 
they  came  originally  frt>m  Asia,  and  that  their 
dialects  belong  to  the  great  Indo-European  &- 
mily  of  languages.  The  persons  who  carried  to 
Athens  the  tidmgs  of  the  sacking  of  Home  by  the 
Gauls,  who  are  identical  with  one  tribe  or  divi- 
sion at  least  of  the  Celts,  related  that  Home  had 
been  taken  by  a  great  host  of  Hyperboreans,  that 
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t0rm  sSgniiyiiig  only  a  people  wlio  dmKt  beyond 
the  unknown  monntaint  ox  the  north — ^€he  point 
of  the  compasB  being  ohcageable  at  wHl,  in  refer>« 
enoe  to  the  place  of  the  spStket,  Thns^  to  the  ear- 
lieat  Italians  it  is  probable  that  the  Bhastiaa  and 
Eoganean  Alps  were  the  Hyperborean  moun- 
tains, as  it  is  dear  that  those  ranges  long  shut 
ihem  ont  from  all  knowledge  <^  the  movements 
of  the  wandering  tribes  to  the  northward  ci 
them.  As  geographioal  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion extended  to  the  northward,  the  Hyperbo- 
reans receded  to  the  Hartz  monntains,  and  the 
Sndetic  and  Oarpathian  cfaiun,  for  the  Italiana 
and  for  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  ;  while  for 
those  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  and  of 
the  Orimea,  they  retired  even  to  the  Ural 
and  Altu  monntains.  When  Herodotus  first 
wrote  of  the  Celts,  about  440  B.  0.,  be  only 
knew  of  them  as  dwelling  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  £arope,  at  so  vast  a  distance  that  he 
believed  them  to  have  been  seated  beyond 
the  piUais  of  Hercules,  and  he  evidently  im- 
agines their  migrations  to  have  been  from  the 
west  eastward ;  but  in  modem  times  the  direc- 
tion and  course  of  all  the  great  migrations  have 
been  so  thoroughly  invest^ated  and  cleared  up, 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronomichig  the 
assertion  of  the  old  Greek  author  to  be  an  error, 
and  in  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  great 
migration  or  irruption  of  barbarians  ever  ttSf 
veUed,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  from  ^e 
west  easterly^  althoush  in  some  irregular  local 
movements,  m  workmg  southward,  they  may 
have  temporarily  assumed  an  easteriy  dh^ection 
—as,  in  entering  Italy  from  the  northward, 
they  must  necessarily  have  done,  owing  to  the 
trend  of  the  land.  I^  however,  as  there  is 
much  cause  to  believe,  the  Oimmerii,  who  en- 
tered and  long  held  the  Orimea,  were  Oimbric 
Oelts,  we  know  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Ardya,  king  of  Lydia  (a78-*29  B.  0.\  they  enter- 
ed Asia  Minor,  neoenarily  from  the  eastward, 
since  they  were  land  joumeyers  and  not  sea- 
fiirers,  and  held  Bardis  until  expelled  from  it 
by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  or  Oyaxares,  in 
the  end  of  the  6th  centm^  before  Ohrist  But 
they  held  yet  longer  to  the  Orimea.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  the  Gaols  and  the  Oimbri  are 
both  Oelts,  and  in  order  to  show  that  Uct  satis- 
foctorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  botii 
to  etymology  and  ethnology ;  this,  however,  eaa 
be  done  briefly  and  simply.  Ih  reUtion  to  the 
first,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  nnich  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  in  tracing  the  origin  of  words 
dedncible  from  the  Greek,  from  our  having 
adopted  the  Latin  e,  whidi  even  in  that  language 
had  no  doubt  the  hard  sound,  to  represent  the 
Greek  ir,  which  had  not  nor  cocdd  have  had  any 
other;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  Latin  py 
which  had  perhaps  a  variable  sound,  to  repre- 
sent the  Greek  y,  which  had  invariably  the  hard 
sound  of  the  letter.  That  is  to  say,  the  Greek 
K  is  invariably  the  English  ky  and  the  Greek  y 
invariably  the  English  g  as  used  in  game  or 
gun,  never  as  in  gender  or  in  gin.  Our  e  then 
and  our  g  being  j^h  oonmuitaUe  from  haid  to 


Boft|  wherever  dilier  of  them  weoedieBfte for- 
el  i  or  «,  we  give  a  sound  to  theeoDsoDa&Ind 
the  wora  diametrically  opposite  to  the  umi 
given  bytheGreeksL  TfaishaBledtoti)e£ut 
that  words  wMdi  in  the  Greek  tongae  sre  A 
ODce  seen  and  recognised  to  be  idoitinli  vitk 
tts  appear  to  have  not  the  smallest  poBnUeooa* 
section.  The  Greek  word  which  the  Bonuss 
translated  into  Galli,  which  we  render  Gnk, 
and  which  is  palpably  the  name  bj  which  tbe 
Soottish  Highlanders  still  designate  themselTa, 
Gael,  is  ToXarai.  Galatai;  that  which  the  Bo- 
mans  translatedmto  OeLtnand  wereDderCelli, 
is  KffXrw,  Keltai;  those  which  the  Roman 
translated  Oinmierii  and  Oimbri,  and  vhidi  ve 
render  in  the  same  way,  are  l^ffxoi  vA 
Kc;l^poc,  Kimmerioi  and  Eimbroi,  the  Itltv 
almost  identical  with  the  name  given  to  theia* 
selves  by  the  modem  Welsh,  who  are  knovn  to 
be  a  Oeltio  tribe,  Kymri.  Agas,  we  M 
that  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Borne,  Grewe, 
and  Asia  Minor  in  the  4th  and  8d  oea^ 
ries  B.  0.,  aie  variably  called  Galatai  ind 
Eleltai,  the  former  name  being  genertlljr  W 
to  that  portion  of  those  races  which  entered 
Asia  Minor,  and  eflfocted  a  lodgment  in  thatpst 
of  it  which  from  them  took  the  names  of  Gali- 
tia  and  Gallo-Gneda;  and  that  both  the  gieti 
invading  bodies-^that  which  ocoopied  for  hub! 
months  all  Rome  with  the  exoepkioii  of^ 
Capitol,  and  that  which  was  repulsed  from  Da- 
phi— were  commanded  by  men  whese  name,  is 
h  is  deUvered  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Boman 
historians,  is  identieal  witii  the  Celtic  thlee^ 
valent  to  king  or  chieftain.  Now  from  these 
various  facts  we  find  that,  in  the  eariyparta 
the  8d  century  before  Christ,  the  Greeb  oi^ 
knew  the  Kelts  as  settled  in  tbeeztieiBenortlh 
west  of  %»am  and  alongthe  south-western  show 
of  Fiance,  and  that  at  nearly  the  same  paw 
a  vast  simultaneous  irruption  of  ^'^^^^"^ 
ans  poured  down  upon  dvilized  Europe  fran  w 
northward.  Naturally,  tiierefore,Aey  believed 
the  invaders  to  come  from  the  place  m 
which  they  were  known  to  be  settled  of  oB, 
and  to  have  travelled  always  from  tiievas 
eastward,  instead  of  making  their  w^, «  imj 
reaUy  did,  from  tiie  north-east  westward,  «» 
only  coming  upon  the  northern  frontiers  of  at. 
yization.  The  same  idea  seems  to  have  ^ 
vailed  in  reference  to  the  EmuMrii,  to  vJioo 
Herodotus  also  ascribes  an  easterly  cooise  to- 
ward Asia  Minor,  evidentiy  for  no  other  was© 
than  that  he  found  tiiem  still  settled  m  t» 
Orimea  after  their  expulsion  from  the  m\m 
extremity  of  Asia  Minor;  and,  eoneeivi»g  w 
Orimea  to  be  their  original  seat,  natnnllr  S8|^ 
posed  that  they  had  marched  wb*'^*"  .^ 
the  northern  shores  of  tins  Eorine^  and »» 
soutiieriy  between  tiie  head  of  tiiat  »ea  and  t» 
Oaspian,  into  lesser  Asia.  WhereM,tiiett« 
hivasions  of  both  regions  were  prohabljinaw* 
the  same  time,  and  from  the  north-east^  tue  n*- 
grating  hordes  taking  some  the  lower,  somej» 
upper  side  of  tiie  Black  sea.  But  thoeewW 
came,  to  tiie  southward  were  speedily  expeueof 
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liaviag  eiiterod  rifiht  popoloiifl,  wdl-^oiiied  o(^^ 
tries,  of  the  most  anoient  eivilicatioii  of  the 
world,  having  waUed  cities  and  fortreesea^  oa- 
pabie  of  endoring  long  sieges,  as  was  the  case 
withSaidis.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  passed 
to  the  northward  rolled  onward  to  the  extreme 
west,  leaving  the  small  oolony  in  the  Oinmieri* 
an  Ohersonese  which  long  held  its  ground  there^ 
owing  to  the  wild,  desohrte,  and  inhospitable  na- 
ture of  those  regions,  alternating  between  barren 
sandy  deserts  and  de^  pestilential  swamps  and 
salt  marshes.  It  is  possible,  if  not  probable^ 
that  the  Oimbrio  Ohersonese,  or  peninsola  of 
Jntland,  was  peopled  bv  a  branch  of  the  same 
hordes,  which  traTelled  yet  further  to  the 
north,  through  the  vast  forests  far  beyond  the 
farthest  ken  of  the  incipient  dvilization  of 
those  days.  Now,  regaining  the  matter  in 
an  ethnological  point  Si  view,  Biodoms  tells 
OS  that  nnder  the  common  name  of  Ganls  the 
Boouins  included  2  grand  divisions  of  one  and 
the  same  people,  the  one  conmsting  of  the  Celts 
of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and 
of  the  north  of  Italy;  the  other,  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  skirts  of 
the  Heroynian  forest,  and  eastward  so  fiff  as  to 
the  frontiers  of  Scythia,  By  the  Heroynian 
forest  appears  to  be  intended  all  the  great  tract « 
of  forest,  monntainoQB  and  marshy  country,  ex- 
tending from  the  Khine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  lake  of  €k>nstanoe  to  the  swampy  diores  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Weser.  This  hitter  divirion, 
he  says,  were  the  proper  Qanls,  the  othw  were 
to  be  called  Oelta  IModorus  fturther  says,  that 
to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged  the  Oimbri, 
whom  some  writers  ide^j^ed  with  tiie  old 
Oimmerii,  and  that  these  Ounbri  were  the  people 
who  took  Bome,  sacked  Delphi,  and  earned 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia.  In  the  Oimbrio 
and  Teuton  wars  with  Marius  and  Oatnlus,  these 
people  had  been  evidently  presring  down  f^^m 
the  northward,  with  a  generally  western  direo- 
tion  from  the  Herpynian  forest;  and  the  portion 
which  the  former  general  defeated  on  the  putrid 
plains  near  Aix  in  Provence,  was  merely  the 
refluent  ebb  of  the  tide  wnich  had  rushed 
through  all  the  length  of  Qanl,  and  had  been 
repulsed  by  the  Iberian  and  Oeltiberian  natioiis 
from  the  passes  of  the  Pyr6nto»  WhenOiesar 
oonquered  Qaul,  we  learn  fh>m  him  that  the 
whole  country  was  divided  between  8  great 
tribes:  one,  which  he  calls  the  Gauls,  placed 
exactly  where  Diodorus  places  his  Oelts ;  an- 
other, which  he  oslls  the  Belgians,  nearly 
where  Diodorus  places  his  Oimbri ;  aoA  yet  a 
third,  which  he  calls  Aquitani,  along  the  base 
of  the  Fyr6n6es.  On  Invading  britsin,  he  again 
foond  Belgians  or  Oimbri  along  the  eastern  and 
sonth-eastem  shores,  and  learned  that  there 
were  Gauls  farther  inland.  Now.  in  all  this 
there  are  only  two  palpable  difficulties :  the  one^ 
the  declaration  of  Diodorus  that  the  Oimbri  or 
Kymri  were  GaSi  or  Ghiel,  in  opposition  to 
being  Oelts;  the  other,  thathe  ascribes  the  tak- 
ing of  Bome  and  attack  of  Greece  to  Kymri, 
nottoGaeL    On  the  latter  of  these  diffiooltiM 


little  appears  to  turn ;  and  on  the  former  less 
depends  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  whole 
is  reduced  to  a  simple  concision  of  a  sin^e 
name  in  an  account,  perfeotl  v  consistent  in  other 
respects,  of  one  writer,  and  to  the  consistency 
of  an  accounts  with  the  distinctions  which  we 
find  ffidstent  in  the  still  existing  races.  AH 
these  writers  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  d 
grand  divisions  of  the  Oeltio  peoples  of  Fnmce, 
distinct  firom  each  other  in  tongue  and  in  many  of 
their  habits :  the  northern  or  maritime  tribee 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  coasts^  whom 
Diodorus  calls  Oimbri,  and  OsBsar  Belgians;  and 
the  inland  and  southern  tribes^  whom  Diodorus 
calls  Oelts,  and  Omsar  Chinls.  Now  we  find 
that  along  the  northern  shores  of  Frsnce  the 
Eymric  race  still  eadsts.  in  JBrittanv  more  espe- 
cially, and  is  nearly  iaentioal  wiui  the  Weidi 
Kymri,  to  the  extent  even  of  their  being  able 
to  make  themselves  mutually  understood,  whom 
we  know  to  have  dwelt  along  the  southern 
shores  of  England,  exactly  where  Ofessr  plants 
his  Belgio  Britons,  until  they  were  e^ielled 
thence,  and  cooped  up  in  the  hill  fiutnesses  of 
Wak»  by  the  invading  Anglo-Saxona  We 
know  aiso  that  another  Oeltic  tribe,  known  as 
the  Gael,  whom  Oasar  caDs  Ganls,  did  inhabit 
the  central,  and  do  still  inhabit  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island  of  Great  Britahi,  while  the 
adjacent  island  of  Ireland  is  also  ooonpied  bjr  a 
Celdo  race  having  dose  affinities  of  tongue 
with  the  Gael,  but  hardly  any  with  the  Kymri ; 
these,  whom  we  call  the  Erse,  as  also  another 
tribe  of  Oeltio  origin,  said  by  some  authorities 
to  be  the  purest  of  all  the  lately  existent  Oeltio 
tribes,  who  inhabited  Oomwall,  have  some  un- 
known foreign  cross,  possibly  of  Iberian  blood. 
All  the  statements,  therefinre,  agree  with  one 
another  and  with  present  drcomstanoes,  except 
in  the  solitary  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the 
Oimbri  or  Kymri  of  the  coasts  were  pure  Gael, 
and  that  the  Oelts  were  not  so;  as  also  that  the 
Kymri  were  those  Gael  who  took  Bome,  pillaged 
Delphi,  and  invaded  Asia  Minor.  This  seems  a 
most  natural  and  simple  conftasion  of  the  names 
of  2  kindred  tribes  of  Oeltio  race,  by  a  writer 
who  did  not  understand  their  tongue.  The  d 
tribes  reslly  were  the  Kymri  and  the  Gael,  both 
equallyOelts;  whom  he  oonfiises  into  the  Kymri 
or  Gael  and  the  Oelts,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  both  divisions  were  one  people,  Oelts. 
Onssr,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  tnem  aU  Gael, 
but  Belgio,  that  is  to  say  Kymric,  and  Oeltio 
Gael;  and  when  we  come  to  the  undoubted 
truth  that  the  words  Gaelic  and  Keltic  are 
in  their  origin  the  same,  the  discrepancy  is  of 
little  value.  Now  it  is  probable,  firom  a  review 
of  aU  these  circumstances^  that  so  early  as  the  6th 
or  6th  centuiy  before  Ohrist  there  was  a  west- 
ward Oimbrio  or  Oimmerian  invasion  of  eastern 
Europe,  a  small  portion  of  which,  passUig 
downward  into  lesser  Asia,  was  expellea  or  ex- 
terminated, while  the  greet  masses  passed  on 
to  the  westward,  fiir  to  the  north  of  the  few 
civilised  nations  of  southern  Europe,  along  the 
mrthem  bases  oi  the  Balkan  ana  Oarpauian 
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nogea,  to  the  ahorw  of  the  Baltio  and  of  the 
North  sea;  that  kindred  tribds  of  the  Oeltio 
peoples,  whom  we  know  as  Gad,  either  at  the 
eame  or  at  a  later  periodi  paning  in  the  same 
direction,  but  somewhat  lower  toward  the 
aonth,  oocnpied  all  the  central  and  sonthera 
parts  of  IVanoe,  established  themselres  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  oi  Biscay,  and  possiblj  on 
the  coasts  of  Morbihan  and  Brittanv,  beside 
occop  jing  the  whc^e  of  the  island  of  Britain, 
and  penetrating  into  tiie  interior  of  Spain* 
These  are  the  Oelts  of  whom  Herodotns  qpeaks 
as  settled  on  the  north-western  ocean,  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  In  the4th  centory  B.  0. 
anoUier  great  passage  of  the  hordes  took  place, 
known  as  the  Brennio  invasions,  into  the  north 
of  sonthem  Enrope  and  as  &r  as  Galatia  into 
Asia.  Whether  tnis  was  Eymric  or  Gaelic  it  is 
impossible  to  determine^  bat  there  appears  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  its  general  coarse  was  in 
the  precise  track  of  the  former  migrations ;  that 
in  all  probability  both  tribes,  Eymri  and  Gael, 
wereoonoemedinit;  and  tliat  the  Kymric  por- 
tion held  to  the  northward,  the  Gaelic  to  the 
southward  of  their  line  of  march.  Thereafter  a 
continaal  pressure  of  the  Eymri  from  the 
peninsala  of  Jutland,  the  Oimbrio  Chersonese, 
aeems  to  have  ensued  previous  to  the  last  cen- 
tary  before  the  Christian  era,  along  the  shores 
of  «the  North  sea  and  the  channel,  which  occu- 
pying both  shores  drove  the  Gfael  back  in 
both  countries,  France  and  England,  from  the 
seaboard,  and  occupied  all  the  coasts  of  north- 
em  Earope,  from  the  months  of  the  Elbe  and 
Bhine  to  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  Portland  BilL  In  the  time  of  Ma- 
rius,  this  vast  torrent— having  been  beaten  back 
from  Spain,  which  they  had  attempted  to  con- 
quer, and  which  had  been  conquered  and  over^ 
run  by  a  new  people  of  unknown  origin,  the  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  hemmed  up  the  original  Celtic 
inhabitants  in  the  central  ftstnesses  of  the  Sierra 
Korena,  and  who  had  even  crossed  the  Pyr6- 
n^es  and  established  themselves  about  the  Adoor 
and  Garonne — came  rushing  back  in  vast  multi- 
tudes, numbering  their  fighting  men  by  many 
hundreds  of  tibonsands,  principally  Eymri, 
although  swelled  by  Teutonicand  Gaelic  swarms 
who  had  Joined  the  march,  and  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  north-western  frontiers  of  the 
Boman  empire,  only  to  be  utteriy  annihilated 
and  diH>er8ed  by  the  discipline  of  civilized  men, 
whom  now  for  the  first  time  they  foirly  en- 
oonntered.  FVom  this  time  their  career  as  a 
migratory  and  conquering  people  is  at  an  end. 
The  Romans  sought  them  out  and  subjugated 
them  in  Ffanoe,  in  Spain,  in  Britain.  Alter 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Danes,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Normans  annihihited 
them  in  Great  Britain,  all  but  a  remnant  of  the 
Eymri  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  of  the  Gael  in 
the  Scottish  highlands.  In  France  and  Spain, 
snccessive  irruptions — in  the  former  of  Bui^n- 
dian&  Franks,  Goths,  and  Normans;  in  the  latter 
of  Vandals,  Groths,  and  Saracens— subjugated 
them  first)  and  then  intermarried  with  them 


to  so  large  an  extent  that,  unless  in  a  smaQ 
portion  of  Armorica  or  Brittany,  no  conti- 
nental race  exists  in  which  the  Celtic  blood  has 
an  equal  share,  much  less  a  m^ority;  that 
portion  is  Eymria  The  Celtic  race  at  the 
present  day  exists  in  a  pure  state  only  in  the 
Eymric  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  the  Gaelic 
in  the  Scottish  highlands,  and  in  the  Gaelic  in 
its  Erse  varietjr  in  Ireland.  In  its  mixed  form 
of  the  Eymric  it  is  found  in  Brittany;  of 
Gaehc,  in  an  infinitesimal  and  hardly  appreda- 
ble  proportion  in  all  the  centre  and  south  of 
France,  and  in  a  still  inferior  degree  among 
some  of  the  hill  races  of  the  interior  of  Spain. 
Mach  disputation  has  arisen  on  one  point  in 
recent  thnes,  astothe  identity  of  the  Oeltio  and 
Cimbrio  races  of  the  present  day  with  the 
tribes  which  struck  such  constematioQ  into  tb» 
civilized  men  of  aouthem  Europe  between  tiM 
4th  and  2d  centuries  before  Christ.  But  mudi 
stress  has  been  laid  on  trifles,  as  will  be  judged  on 
a  perusal  of  the  followinff  extract  from  Dr.  Ar* 
nold*s'*  History  of  Rome.^  **  There  is  one  point, 
however,'^  he  says,  '*  in  which  the  difference  be- 
ween  the  Eeltic  race  in  ancient  and  modem  times 
has  been  unduly  exaggerated.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls  as 
a  tall  and  light-luured  race  in  comparison  with 
their  own  countrymen;  but  it  has  been  mam- 
tained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  Gaols  and  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the 
Eeldc  races  now  existing  are  all  dark-haired. 
This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  hj  some 
Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr,  taking  the  fact  for 
granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was 
naturally  perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled 
ever  so  rspidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland,  or 
had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  ci  those  groups  of 
Irish  laborers  who  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  summer  on  all  the  roads  in  England, 
he  would  at  once  have  perceived  that  his  per- 
plexity was  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ians, it  would  certainly  be  true  that  the  Eeltio 
nations  were,  genenJly  speaking,  botli  light- 
haired  and  tall.  If  clixnate  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  complexion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Europe  in  remote  times  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  foirer  and  more  light-haired 
than  at  present;  whUe  the  ro ving life,  the plenti* 
ful  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor  most 
have  given  a  greater  development  to  the  statore 
of  the  Gaulish  warriors  who  first  broke  into 
Italy,  than  can  be  looked  for  among  the  actual 
peasantry  of  Wales  and  Ireland,"  For  the  rest, 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  race  appear  to 
be  entirely  unchanged  from  their  first  appear^ 
ance  to  the  present  day.  They  sre  these: 
dauntless  personal  courage,  extreme  reckleas- 
ness  of  human  life,  nroneness  to  be  moved 
either  to  tears  or  laughter,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  readiness  to  undertake,  combined  with 
slowness  to  reason  and  impatience  to  persist  or 
endure ;  readiness  of  wit,  copiousness  of  words, 
liabili^  to  violent  fits  of  headlong  paanco, 
great  fickleness,  want  of  enduring  attamunentB 
or  resentments^  greater  adherenoe  to  the  aept 
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or  dm  ihiin  to  the  family ;  little  eonstnieUTd* 
B6S8,  little  tendenoy  to  legislation,  to  art,  unless 
to  the  radest  niiisio  and  to  wild  ballad  poetry ; 
remarkable  female  chastity,  and  great  adher« 
ence  to  the  race,  its  habits  and  traditions. 

CELTIBEBIANS,  Obltibbbi,  a  people  of  the 
interior  of  Spain,  who  seem  to  have  occupied 
Aragon,  and  portions  of  Old  and  New  Gasr 
tile  and  Navarre.  Every  thing  concerning 
their  origin,  the  places  whence  they  came, 
And  their  connection  with  other  races,  is  ex- 
ceedin^y  obsoore.  According  to  Diodorus 
Sicnlos,  they  were  composed  of  2  nations,  the 
Celt»  and  Iberi,  whence  they  were  called  Celt!- 
bei'ians;  bat  whether  he  intends  to  say  that 
the  people,  for  it  deserves  that  name,  was  made 
up  by  a  fusion  of  2  tribes  or  races  into  one  na- 
tion under  one  polity,  or  that  the  whole  people 
had  gradually  grown  up  from  the  mixture  of  2 
bloods  by  intermarriage,  does  not  appear.  The 
Bomans  fouud  in  Spain,  when  they  dispossessed 
the  Carthaginians,  2  Oeltic  tribes,  as  such,  still 
existing  pure  and  unmixed,  one  on  the  Anas  or 
Gnadiana,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  and  one  on 
the  Minho,  in  the  north-west  of  Portugal,  and 
beside  these  the  Geltiberians,  who  occupied  the 
country  lying  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ta- 
gua,  extending  northward  to  the  Ebro  in  the 
Ticioity  of  Saragossa,  and  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  precipitous  ranges  of  the  Oastilian  mountains, 
of  the  Sierra  Blanoa,  and  the  eastern  roots  of  the 
Sierra  Morena.  The  2  other  Celtic  tribes  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  situated  in 
still  more  difficult  mountain  fastnesses,  the  for- 
mer among  the  spurs  of  the  Y ilheercas  or  Toledo 
mounUuns,  the  latter  in  the  intricate  and  al- 
most impregnable  hill  country  of  Gallicia  and 
Leon.  "With  regard  to  these  8  nations,'' 
Niebuhr  remarks,  ^*  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  Celts  crossed  over 
the  Pyr^ndes  as  well  as  the  Alp&  and  that  from 
their  intermixture  with  the  Iberians,  whom 
ibey  conquered,  sprang  the  nation  in  whose 
name  this  intermixture  is  expressed ;  while  a 
part  of  their  host  settled  on  the  Anas,  and 
some  of  these  went  forward  to  the  Minius. 
But  not  the  slightest  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any 
story  concerning  this  expedition.  The  notion 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture 
made  by  foreign  historians  with  regard  to  a 
nation  which  liad  spread  so  far  beyond  its 
borders  on  other  sides." 

CEMENTATION,  the  term  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  steeL  which  consists  in  covering 
oars  of  iron  with  nne  charcoal,  and  subjecting 
the  whole  to  long  continued  red  heats  till  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  has  entered  into  and 
combined  with  the  iron.  It  is  also  applied  to 
other  similar  processes. 

CEMENTS,  a  term  api>lied  to  those  bodies 
which  are  capable  by  their  interposition  of  unit- 
ing homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  substances. 
Tms  action  may  result  either  from  chemical  com- 
bination, or  it  may  be  simply  mechanical,  and 
due  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the  cement  by  which 
air  is  excduded  from  the  surfaces  to  be  united. 
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Jn  the  former  category  may  be  claaaed  the  hy- 
draulic or  building  cements,  usedin  architectmndi 
and  formed  from  those  argillaceous  limestones 
which  on  calcination  are  rendered  capable  of 
setting  under  water  with  rapidity,  of  acquiring 
great  hardness  in  a  short  time,  and  of  being  em- 
ployed without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign 
substances.  In  the  latter  class  the  most  prom- 
inent are  the  bituminous,  oleaginous,  and  resi- 
nous, beside  miscellaneous  cements,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  are  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  industrial  arts.  Among  the 
hydraulic  cements,  the  most  widely  known  are 
the  Roman,  Portland,  Medina,  and  Mulmve  in 
England,  and  the  Kingston  and  Rosendale  ce- 
ments in  this  country. — ^Roman  cement  was  first 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Parker  of  London,  from 
the  septaria  nodules  of  the  London  day  forma« 
tion,  found  in  the  island  of  Sheppey ;  his  process, 
which  was  patented  in  1796,  consisted  in  cal- 
cining the  stone  nearly  to  the  point  of  vitri* 
&ction,  and  then  reducing  it  to  powder  by 
crushing;  he  applied  the  term  Roman  to  this 

E reparation  frx>m  its  similarity  to  thatfomwd 
y  the  ancient  Romans  from  pozzolana  and  tras& 
substances  of  volcanic  orisin,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  septaria  in  their  chemical  constitution. 
At  a  later  date  it  was  discovered  that  the  sep* 
taria  of  other  localities  furnished  a  cement 
similar  to  Parker's.  Medina  Cement  is  pre- 
pared from  nodules  found  in  Hampshire,  wnile 
Mulgrave  or  Atkinson's  cement  is  formed  from 
the  argillaceous  limestones  of  the  lias.  Port- 
land cement  is  so  termed  from  its  similarity 
in  color  to  the  Portland  stone;  it  is  not  prop- 
erly ft  cement,  but  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk  from 
the  valley  of  the  Medway ;  the  materials  are 
ground  together  under  water,  and  afterward 
dried  and  burnt  in  proper  kUns.  Portland 
cement  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  hardness 
and  tenacity,  but,  as  it  permanently  expands  in 
setting,  must  not  be  used  where  such  a  property 
would  interfere  with  the  solidity  of  the  work; 
in  external  plastering  it  is  of  great  value.— -In  the 
United  States  hydraulic  cements  are  obtained  in 
numerous  localities.  Cements  of  good  quality 
are  manufactured  in  Virginia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  at  Sheppardstown,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Natural  Bridge,  also  in  Kentucky 
near  Louisville,  and  in  many  other  phices  where 
the  silicions  magnesian  limestones  are  found. 
Those  from  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  are 
considered  the  best,  particularly  the  Kingston 
and  Rosendale  cements,  manufactured  in  ulster 
CO. ;  these  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Croton  aqueduct^  and  of  many  other  important 
public  works  throughout  the  country.  The 
cement  stone  of  Kingston  yielded  the  following 
results  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Beck : 

Carbonic  Mid 84.80  5.00 

Lime 88.60  87.60 

MagiiMU 18.85  10.66 

BiUca ISwST  9S.T5 

Alamlna 9.18  18.40 

Peroxide  of  iron 8.86  aSO 

Losiite. L80  tao 
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An  analysis  of  the  Bheppej  Btone,  frooL  which  powder  yaries  from  0.86  to  1 ;  Che  fi^^test  k 

Parker's  cement  is  obtained,  ^ves:  the  best    No  little  skill  and  attention  are  re- 

CwbonateofUme 0.890  qiiired  in  the  nse  of  ^ese  natural  emepts;  as 

Kagsetia O.O0S  if  they  are  not  brongfat  to  a  proper  oonsistence, 

g»3»oJ*">»» J-SJ  or  if  the  water  be  nsed  too  eparlndy  or  too 

smt  .."^^T::::::::::::::::!^  abundantly,  or  if  anowed  to  stand  after  bdnc 

Aiumiiift « -0.066  made,  they  will  solidify  nnequally,  crack,  and 

^•^ ^^^  adhere  badly  to  the  materials.    But  a  smaH 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  a  lime-  quantity  of  water  is  necessary  to  work  up  oe- 
stone  must  oontam  from  25  to  85  per  cent  of  ments  to  thdr  greatest  point  <^  resistance.  Ac- 
day  (silicate  of  alumina),  in  order  to  yield  a  cording  to  Treussart,  the  best  proportions  are 
good,  quick-setting  cement,  though  10  to  12  per  1  of  water  to  8  of  cement  by  Yolume;  and  in 
cent  of  day  will  suffice  to  give  it  hydraulic  mixing,  the  cement  should  be  beaten  np  fre- 
properties.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  ez*  quently,  shice  the  more  it  is  stirred  before  set- 
isted  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  some  haTe  ting  commences^  the  harder  it  beoomes.  Ihe 
ascribed  Ihe  hydraulic  property  to  the  presence  time  of  setdng  yaries  considerably,  bein^  longer 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  oxide  of  man-  with  sea  water  than  with  fresh,  and  being  re- 
minese,  to  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  soda,  tarded  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  sand  em- 
B^rthier  and  Yicat,  however,  found  that  the  ployed,  when  used  pure,  it  will  often  harden 
presence  of  silica  was  indispcoisable,  and  they  in  5  or  6  minutes,  and  the  time  shoiUd  never 
assigned  no  importance  wh^ver  to  the  oxides  exceed  half  an  hour,  or  when  used  under  water, 
of  iron  and  manganese.  Without  entering  upon  1  hour.  If  f  to  2  parts  of  sand  be  added  to  1 
a  full  consideration  of  aU  the  substances  involv-  of  cement,  the  mixture  will  set  in  fix>m  1  hour  8 
ed,  it  will  be  suffident  to  say  that  certain  earihT  minutes  to  1  hour  18  minutes  in  the  air,  and  in  a 
substances,  and  especially  dlica,  combine  with  proportionally  longer  time  under  water.  Under 
the  lime  which  is  produced  by  the  caldnation  sea  water,  and  especially  if  the  same  has  be^ 
ofthe  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  cement  nsed  in  mixing  the  cement,  the  time  may  ex- 
atones,  and  that  the  silicate  thus  formed,  absorb-  tend  to  24  hours.  Pure  cement,  after  an  expo- 
ing  water,  becomes  solid.«-The  general  name  of  sure  of  20  days  to  the  air,  offers  a  resistance  to 
Roman  cement  is  often,  though  erroneously,  ap-  •  rupture  of  about  64  Ibs^  to  the  square  inch ;  but 
]died  to  all  the  natural  hydraulic  cements,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  sand,  the  le- 
the  process  of  preparation  is  essentially  the  same,  sistance  falls  to  87  lbs.,  and  with  an  equal  bulk 
They  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  a  lower  d^ree  to  27  lbs.,  showing  in  this  respect  a  remaikaUe 
of  heat  is  employed  than  mat  recommended  by  difference  from  the  limes.  The  resistance  af- 
Parker;  the  cement  being  under  burnt,  econ(»ny  forded  by  pure  cement  against  the  sliding  of 
is  effected  in  die  process  of  grinding.  In  bum-  stones  upon  their  beds  may  safely  be  ^msn 
ing,  the  stone  loses  about  i  of  its  weight,  and  at  9  lbs.  per  aqnare  inch,  though  it  often 
acquires  a  brown  tinge,  difTering  in  shade  accord-  readies  18  lbs.  The  natural  cements  are  ei&> 
ing  to  the  land  of  stone  usea;  it  is  then  soft  ployed  to  the  best  advantage  without  aand  when 
to  the  touch,  and  leayes  a  very  fine  dust  upon  us^  in  works  under  water,  or  where  a  gnat 
the  fingers.  The  blocks  of  cement  might  be  crushing  weight  is  to  be  brought  upon  them  at 
preserved  for  a  long  while  in  a  dry  room,  in  the  once.  For  cornices,  or  coatings  exposed  to  tltt 
same  state  in  which  they  come  from  the  kiln ;  weather,  we  may  combine  2  parts  of  sand  with 
such  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  absorb  8  of  cement,  and  for  perpendicular  faces  S  parts 
water  that  Gen.  Padey  pronounced  them  inca-  of  sand  with  2  of  cement,  being  carefol  to  avoid 
pableof  sodoing.  For  use,  however,  the  cement  the  formation  of  fissures,  which  would  expose 
must  be  ground,  and  is  then  put  in  casks  well  the  coating  to  the  effects  of  firost  and  nltimat^ 
dosed,  since  exposure  to  the  air  rapidly  dete*  destroy  it.  Cement  adheres  very  strongly  to 
riorates  its  quality,  the  powder  absorbing  water  iron,  still  more  so  to  granite,  and  most  of  dl  to 
and  carbonio  add,  and  passing  into  the  state  of  brick. — Beside  the  cements  already  mentioned, 
a  subcarbonate;  its  usefulness,  however,  may  many  others  may  be  obtained,  either  by  oveiv 
be  restored  by  a  second  burning  at  a  lower  do-  caldnation  of  the  hydraulic  limes,  which  ia- 
gree  of  heat  than  in  the  first  instance.  M.  duces  a  more  rapid  setting  and  a  greater  decree 
retot  has  observed  that  when  the  odoination  of  hardness,  or  by  the  mixture  of  burnt  dsTS 
of  cement  stones  is  so  extended  as  to  exjpel  all  with  the  rich  limes ;  the  latter  do  not  swell  in 
the  carbonic  add,  the  resulting  powder  is  per-  setting,  as  is  the  case  with  the  former,  bnt  are 
fectiy  inert,  diowing  a  remarkable  difference  inferior  in  point  of  hardness;  they  axe,  bow- 
between  this  dass  of  limestones  and  those  whidi  ever,  often  used  to  advantage  when  mixed  with 
produce  the  common  lime.  This  property  the  slow-eetting  limes,  and  employed  in  damp 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  experiments  dtuations,  as  in  the  lining  of  cesspools  ai^ 
made  to  test  limestones  for  hydraulic  cement  water-tanks;  still  they  are  greatly  inferior  to 
Cement  should  be  ground  yery  fine;  the  French  the  natural  cements,  and  their  employment  can 
engineers  require  that  the  deve  through  which  only  be  advocated  on  the  score  of  economy, 
it  passes  shdl  be  of  No.  2  of  their  wire  gauze,  Another  dass  of  cements  are  those  whose  bass 
and  contain  185  meshes  to  the  square  of  a  side  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Pans,  instead  of  an  hy* 
cf4indies.    The  i^>edfio  gravity  of  the  cement  draunc  lime;  in  this  case  the  hardening  is  due 
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to  a  union  of  the  oement  with  water,  and  not 
to  the  formation  of  a  siiioate,  as  in  toe  former 
cements ;  as  gypsom  alone,  however,  never  ao- 
qaires  any  great  degree  of  tenacity,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  oombination  with  alum.  In  Keene'a 
cement,  powdered  gypsam  is  mixed  with  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  and  tiien  heated  till  all  the  water 
in  combination  is  disaipated ;  it  is  then  pow- 
dered^ and  when  used,  slaked  by  a  solution  of 
alum  m  12  or  18  parts  of  water.  Martinis  oe- 
ment differs  from  the  above  only  in  adding  to 
the  original  compound  a  portion  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  using  a 
greater  degree  of  heat;  while  in  Parian  cement 
borax  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa.  These  are  useAil  in  floorings,  skirt- 
ings, &0.,  and  especially  where  damp  and  ver- 
min are  to  be  apprehended ;  they  may  be  em- 
ployed like  stucco  in  cemenling  walls,  and  their 
surface  afterward  embellished  by  delineations 
similar  to  those  of  fresco  painting.  Stucco  is 
used  for  coating  walls,  omamenl&g  ceilings. 
iso.^  and  consists  of  powdered  gypsum,  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  glue  or  gelatme.  Scagliola 
is  somewhat  similar,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  numerous  splinters  or  $eagUoli  of  marble 
used  in  the  work.  (See  Srnooo.) — ^Bituminous 
cements  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  flagging 
in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  for  protecting  the 
extrados  of  arches  fh>m  the  effects  of  water, 
^^  The  former  application  is  limited,  but  for 
the  latter  purpose  they  are  of  great  utility,  since 
in  all  new  masonry  there  are  movements  whidi 
fissure  the  coatings  executed  in  lime  or  hy- 
draulic cements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crevices 
produced  by  Uie  unequal  contractions  and 
shrinkages  of  the  oem^ts,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  r^der  such  coatings  impermea* 
ble ;  these  defects  are  admirably  remedied  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  bituminous  cements;  small 
crevices  often  unite  of  themselvefl^  and  large 
repairs,  when  necessary,  are  easily  executed. 
These  cements  are  obtained  from  the  natural 
asphaltum;  mixed  with  chalk  or  othw  form 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  best  adapted 
to  works  which  are  exposed  to  the  eneots 
of  the  sun;  alone,  it  would  melt  in  such 
situations,  but  for  subterranean  works  is 
considered  preferable.  (See  Asphaltum.)  The 
oement  is  spread  with  trowels,  and  as  far 
as  possible  formed  into  slabs  of  about  8  feet  in 
width;  it  should  be  evenly  spread  and  com- 
pressed, and  fine  sand  then  sprinkled  on  the 
surface,  and  worked  in  with  the  trowel,  taking 
care  to  fill  any  crevices  that  may  be  formed 
by  air  bubbles  with  cement,  and  not  with  sand, 
for  coating  arches,  a  thickness  of  }  to  f  an 
inch  is  somcient,  giving  a  quantity  of  about 
4i  lbs.  to  the  square  yard;  it  is  also  advisable 
to  lay  the  oement  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  or 
mortar;  in  street  paving  this  precaution  is 
indispensable,  and  the  thickness  of  coating 
must  be  frOly  }  of  an  inch;  it  is  also  well  to 
add  a  little  quicklime  to  tiie  boiling  asphaltum, 
to  prevent  the  cement  becoming  too  soft  under 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.    The  sur&ce  upon 
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which  the  oement  is  employed  must  always  be 
dry,  and  it  should  be  used  as  hot  as  possible. 
Should  the  asphaltum  be  found  too  brittle,  a 
quantity  of  mineral  i>itch  or  petroleum  may  be 
added  to  correct  this  defect,  but  coal  tar  or 
vegetable  pitch  must  on  no  account  be  used. 
These  latter,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Uie  na-' 
tural  bitumens,  may  in  some  cases  serve  as 
tdierable  substitutes  for  them;  though  deficient 
in  elasticity  and  durability,  they  yet  make  good 
coatings  for  vaults,  ^.  For  pavements,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  at  all  adapted.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  mixing  powdered  calcareous  stone 
with  the  bdling  pitch  or  tar,  the  relative  pro- 
portions being  obtained  in  each  case  by  direct 
experiment;  the  stone  must  be  well  dried,  for 
if  wet,  the  vapor  generated  by  it  would  render 
the  cement  porous;  and  care  must  also  be  taken 
lest  the  stone  be  converted  into  quicklime,  as 
this  takes  place  with  comparative  fiunlity,  ow- 
ing to  its  comminuted  state.  They  are  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  cements, 
except  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  greater 
thicknesses. — ^The  oleaginous  cements  were  for- 
merly much  used,  under  the  name  of  mastics,  for 
the  purpose  of  ornamental  decorations;  they 
fbmish  a  smooth,  doae-grained  surface,  but  re- 
quire repainting  every  8  or  4  years.  The  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  manipulation  have  caused 
them  to  be  seldom  employed  at  the  present 
day.  The  most  widely  known  mastics  are 
those  of  Hamelin  in  England,  and  the  mastic 
deDhil  in  France;  their  exact  eompoBition  is 
kept  secret,  but  the  main  ingredients  are 
pounded  brick-dust  or  weil-bumt  elay,  litharge, 
the  red  protoxide  of  lead,  and  linseed  oiL — ^The 
cements  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
mosaic  work  are  of  8  kinds^  The  first  is  bitu- 
minous, being  composed  of  pitch  mixed  with  a 
black  earth,  and  is  used  in  setting  the  large 
teiBorm  in  floors;  the  second  is  oleaginous,  em- 
jdoyed  for  setting  stones  of  middling  dimen- 
sions, and  made  cf  the  calcareous  stone  of  Ti- 
voli,  and  of  oil ;  while  the  third,  for  the  more 
delicate  mosaics  of  piecea  of  glass,  is  composed 
of  lime,  brick-dust,  gum  andragan,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs. — ^Among  the  interminable  list 
of  miscellaneous  cements,  we  find  a  very  useM 
one  for  Joining  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  china- 
ware;  it  is  termed  diamond  cement,  and  is 
prepared  by  steening  isin^afls  in  water  till  it 
swebs,  and  then  aissolving  it  in  proof  spirit,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  gum  resin,  gum  ammo- 
niacum,  or  resin  mastic,  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  alcohol ;  it  partiallv  resists 
moisture,  and  diould  be  gently  heated  before 
applied.  Hatde*s  cement  for  the  same  purpose 
consists  of  2  parts  of  shell-lac  dissolved  in  1  part 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cast  into  sticks.  Kel- 
ler'a  cement  is  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula :  Steep  2  parts  of  finely-chopped 
fish  glue  for  24  hours  in  le  parts  of  water,  then 
boQ  till  the  liauor  is  reduced  to  8 ;  add  9  parts 
of  alcohol,  and  strain  the  whole  through  linen; 
while  still  warm,  mix  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  mastic  in  0  of  alcohol^  and  i  a  part  of  gum 
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•nmioiiUoom  in  fine  powder;  add  the  latter 
gradoall/y  and  mix  intimatelj  bj  maceration, 
lliis  cement  is  need  by  heating  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied,  allowing  them  to 
cool,  and  then  covering  with  the  hot  flnid,  and 
pressing  the  parts  together.  The  cement  be* 
comes  perfect^  hard  in'5  or  6  days.  It  is  not 
yery  well  adapted  for  rerj  porous  articles,  for 
which  it  wodd  be  better  to  use  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ahell-lao  in  spirits  of  wine,  applied 
to  the  parts  to  be  connected,  after  the  aorftoee 
of  the  ktter  have  been  thorooghly  dried* 
8hell-lao  also  forms  a  good  cement  when  dis* 
solved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax. 
Pieces  of  spar  and  marble  ornaments  may  be 
united  by  the  white  of  eggs  mixed  with  quick* 
Ume;  tliis  makes  a  strong  cement,  though  it 
will  not  resist  water  effectoally.  By  substatut* 
ing  blood  for  the  white  of  eggs,  a  cement  is 
formed  for  securing  the  edges  and  rivets  of 
boilers,'  and  used  by  coppersmiths  for  that  pur* 
pose.  A  very  strong  cement  for  stoneware  is 
made  by  boiung  the  cheese  of  skimmed  milk 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  incorporating 
the  solution  with  quicklime  in  a  mortar.  The 
French  plumbers  unite  the  glased  pottery  tubes 
employed  by  them  for  the  distribution  of  water 
dther  with  a  cold  cement  composed  of  quick* 
Mme,  cheese,  milk,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  or 
with  a  hot  cement  of  rosin,  wax,  and  lime. 
Yarley's  cement  is  formed  by  melting  16  parts  of 
rosin  and  1  of  beeswax  with  16  of  whiting 
previously  well  dried  by  having  been  heated 
to  redness,  and  stirring  the  whole  well  during 
the  fusion.  Singer's  cement,  for  connecting  ar« 
tides  of  brass  and  c^ass,  is  composed  of  6  lbs.  ot 
rosin,  1  of  beeswax,  1  of  red  ochre,  and  2 
tablespoonftils  of  plaster  of  Paris,  all  melted 
together.  According  to  Ure,  a  cheaper  com* 
pound,  and  one  well  adapted  for  cementing  vol- 
taio  plates  into  wooden  troughs,  is  made  of  6 
lbs.  of  rosin,  1  of  red  ochre,  i  lb.  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  i  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  the  ochre  and 
plaster  to  be  calcined  beforehand,  and  added  to 
the  other  ingredients  while  in  fusion.  White 
wax,  rosin,  and  Canada  balsam  form  a  cement 
nearly  colorless.  Cameos  of  white  enamel  or 
colored  glass  may  be  joined  to  a  real  stone,  to 
give  the  appearance  of  an  onyx,  by  the  use  of 
resin  mastic,  and  in  the  same  manner  false  backs 
or  doublets  may  be  connected  to  stones  so  as  to 
alter  their  hue.  In  these  the  cements  must  be 
softened  by  heat  before  being  applied.  Iron 
pipes  are  often  cemented  by  a  paste  of  iron 
filings  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  moistened 
with  water;  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  expands 
and  solidifies  this  cement;  Ure  advises  the 
proportion  of  99  parts  of  filings  to  1  of  the  sal 
ammouiac.  A  similar  preparation  is  composed 
of  4  parts  of  iron  filings^  2  of  potter's  day, 
and  1  of  pounded  potsherds,  the  whole  being 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  concentrated  solu* 
tion  of  common  salt;  on  drying,  this  becomes 
extremely  hard.  In  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  cements,  see  Ldcb,  Mostab,  and 
Glub. 


CEHETEBT  (Gr.  imfimnjpiois  a  deipiif 
place;  mod.  Heb.  BM^ham.  the  boose  oftbe 
living;  Ger.  ChUaacker,  God's  field,  Br^, 
churchyard,  and  Frieikof^  the  eoort  of  peae^ 
a  place  appointed  for  Ihesepdtoro  of  Hwdod 
The  afifootion  of  the  living  for  departed  fiiesdi 
appears  in  all  the  methods  of  dinxMOgof  corpsa 
which  have  been  practised  bvaiffisrait  utiaBL 
Whether  the  body  is  reduced  to  dnst  byfinor 
decay,  the  commemorative  urn  or  tomb  is  es- 
teemed sacred,  and  is  guarded  with  piooscn 
Cemeteries,  consecrated  by  the  laws  and  by  id- 
gion,haveexistedfh»n  the  remotest  agesL  Tbe 
Hebrews  had  pnblio  burial  gronndB,  and  tbdr 
first  care  after  arriving  in  a  new  ooimtrj  visto 
select  a  plot  for  sepultures.  Every  city  badib 
public  cemetery  outside  of  its  waDa,  that  of  Jeru- 
salem being  in  the  valley  of  Oedron.  TheGre^ 
before  they  adopted  the  Fhirgiso  cosUxn  i 
burning  their  dead,  had  their  sieepiog-field;  lod 
at  Rome,  even  after  incrematiMi  became  kuI, 
the  Appian  way  was  lined  for  milee  withsepnl- 
chres  and  urns.  In  Babylonia  and  Egypt  then 
were  innnense  burial  plaoes,  which  are  idD  it- 
tested  by  the  ruins  and  mummies  that  haterB- 
oently  been  discovered  tiiere.  Althoogfaithtd 
been  a  law  of  the  12  tables  that  the  dead  sM 
neither  be  buried  nor  burned  vitUn  the  vw 
of  a  city,  yet  the  Christians  early  introdnced 
the  custom,  first  of  building  their  cborchsoa 
plots  which  covered  the  remaioa  of  nartm 
and  then  of  leaving  a  space  sronndthe  chiva 
to'be  reserved  for  burials.  Often  the  tombi 
invaded  the  church  itself  which  was  Mdff- 
mined  by  crypts  like  a  city  by  catacombs,  la 
the  earlier  middle  ages  the  cemetery  was  tM 
churchyard,  and  relics  of  this  usage  arejui 
Wn  in  the  graves  whi<*8urnwndoldchnrcM 
in  cities,  and  in  the  common  joxtspooMioi 
the  church  and  burial  ground  in  flnallvi^ 
But  with  the  increase  of  population  it  b^ 
necessary  to  establish  laige  public  oe'?"*^ 
without  the  city  walk,  and  this  P»J*^ 
become  general  in  modem  thnea.  The  in« 
celebrated  of  the  European  pnblic  w"^ 
are  those  of  Pisa  and  Naples,  and  the  ^*»» 
Ootwof  Paris.  That  of  Pisa,  called  the  W 
Santo,  is  a  beautiful  oblong  court,  490  m  m 
and  170  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  arcada « 
white  marble  60  feet  high,  and  adorned  fw 
ancient  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  basHtwji 
and  other  sculptures,  and  with  psintwgs  by  w 
eariiest  Italian  masters.  In  its  centre  wjj 
enormous  mound  of  earth,  said  to  h«w^ 
brought  ftxHn  Palestine  during  the  crosw 
and  formerly  used  as  a  burial  groond.  iflj 
cemetery  is  the  pantheon  of  the  ^•^rj 
among  its  most  £amous  mooumentsia  the  mbw^ 
Algarotti,  raised  by  Frederic  the  Gw«V^  rf 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  oemettnflw 
Naples  lies  alongside  of  the  n^s^^^rfff  „^ 
leading  from  the  dty.  It  consists  of  8w<>«P'fJ 
dug  into  the  poaolana  day  of  which  ttM^ 
iscomposed.  One  of  these  cells -opened^ 
morning  to  receive  together  all  ^fjf ^ 
brou^t  during  the  figr.   TheiVww  t'*^ 
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the  vasteet  neeropoUs  of  Park,  is  situated  V.  B. 
from  the  city,«nd  extends  ftom  the  boohdaty 
of  Aimaj  almost  to  that  of  Amandiera.  It  was 
transformed  into  a  oemeterr  by  Napoleon  L, 
and  contains  the  tombe  of  Abelsard  and  Heloise, 
La  Fontaine,  Molidre,  Beanmarohus,  DeUlIe, 
Talma,  Bellini,  Weber,  Laplaoe^  Oavier,  Arago, 
Benjamin  Gonstant,  BOme,  Boyer-OoUard,  Mar- 
shal Key,  the  painter  David,  Siey^  Barras, 
Fred^rio  Sonli^,  Balzaisi,  and  others  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  France.  Its  highest  eleva- 
tion commands  the  eity  on  one  side  and  the  sur- 
rounding ooontry  on  the  other,  and  its  hills  and 
valleys  are  covered  with  every  variety  of 
column,  obelisk,  pyramid,  funeral  vase,  and 
sculptured  flowers  and  sarlands.  The  ceme- 
teries of  Bnssia  are  nsnally  distant  from  cities 
and  villages,  and  planted  with  tall  pines.  Among 
the  most  noted  and  beautify  cemeteries  in  the 
United  States  are  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston, 
Mass.  (see  Oambbtoob),  Greenwood,  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  Laurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia. 

OENCI,  Bbatbiob,  a  Boman  m^den  of  the 
16th  century,  noted  for  her  tragic  &te.  Her 
&ther.  Gount  Nioolo  Oend,  was  a  man  notorious 
for  htt  bad  character  and  fiendish  passions, 
which  would  have  brought  him  to  the  block,  if 
his  immense  fortune  had  not  enabled  him  to 
escape  on  several  occasions  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired 
with  his  second  wife  Lucrezia,  with  Beatrice 
and  her  youngest  brother  Bernardo,  to  the  castie 
of  Petrella,  situated  in  a  desolate  spot  on  the 
Sabine  hills,  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier ;  and 
here  in  ^  that  savage  rock,  the  castie  of  Pe- 
trella," where  *'at  noonday  'tis  twilight,  and 
at  sunset  blackest  night,"  the  monster,  after 
having  caused  the  death  of  2  of  his  sons, 
perpetrated  a  diabolical  outrage  upon  the 
person  of  his  own  daughter.  Beatrice  brought 
her  case  before  Pope  Clement  YIIL.  but  as  her 
appeal  for  Justice  remained  unheeaed,  the  as- 
sassination of  her  unnatural  parent  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  her  stepmother,  her  brother, 
and  her  lover.  According  to  other  and  more 
trustworthy  authorities,  Beatrice  and  her  rela- 
tives had  no  part  in  the  assasnnation,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  some  of  the 
many  enemies  of  the  old  man,  who  was  exe- 
crated all  over  the  country.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  Beatrice  was  accused  of 
parricide,  and  after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
most  excruciating  tortures^  was  executed  by  the 
mannaiOf  Sept  11, 1599.  Her  stepmother  Lu- 
crezia and  her  elder  brother  Oiacomo  were  also 
fientenoed  to  death.  Her  younger  brother  Ber- 
nardo's life  was  spared  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth.  When  the  executioner  bound 
her  hands  Beatrice  said:  '^Tou  bind  my  body 
for  destruction,  but  my  soul  for  immortality.'' 
Daring  the  torture  she  is  siud  to  have  replied  to 
each  interrogation  of  the  Judge,  ^^Itistrue,^ 
adding:  ^^  O  God,  thou  knowest  if  this  be  true.^ 
Beyond  this  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
aguust  her.  The  death  of  Beatrice  sent  a 
tbrill  of  horror  through  Borne.     Many  of 


the  most  lllnstrious  fkmiHes  had  fn  vain 
eouffht  the  pope  to  spare  her  life.  Pope 
Paul  y.  confiscated  the  Oenci  estates,  includ- 
ing the  villa,  which,  under  the  name  of  Villa 
Borgheee,  has  since  acquired  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  More  than  one  life  was  lost  in 
attempts  to  rescue  Beatrice.  Her  remains  were 
interred  at  Montorin  in  the  church  of  San 
Pietra  Guidons  celebrated  portnut,  in  the 
Palazzo  Golonna  at  Borne,  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  immediately  before  her  execution.  In 
Whiteside's  **  Italy,"  the  true  story  of  Beatrice 
Genci  is  related  idfter  the  original  MSS.,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  preserved  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  the  Genci  with  many  of  the  most  influential 
families  of  Bome.  Mnratori's  ^*  Annals''  con- 
stitute another  authority,  which  is  frequentiy 
referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Beatrice.  The 
French  author  De  Gustine  dramatized  the 
story,  but  the  greatest  work  on  the  snblect  is 
Shelley's,  who  represents  Beatrice  as  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  her  father.  Mr.  Whiteside, 
however,  has  fully  established  the  fiict  that  the 
beautiful  girl  wss  sinned  against,  but  na  rinner. 
An  English  translation  of  Guerrazzi's  novel  of 
*^  Beatrice  Genci,"  by  Mrs.  Watts  Sherman,  ap- 
peared at  New  York  in  1858,  simultaneously 
with  one  by  Signer  Monti,  of  Harvard  univer- 
nty,  Gambridge. 

GENED  A  (anc  CmitenM  GoMtruni)^  a  Vene- 
tian town  of  the  province  of  Treviso,  on  the  riv- 
ers Meschis  and  Piare ;  pop.  6,200.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishopric,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  sev- 
eral churcheSjmanufSEUstories  of  leather,  wooUens, 
andpaper,  and  several  mineral  springs. 

GEKIS^  Mount,  a  remarkable  mountahi  at 
the  junction  of  tne  Graian  with  the  Gottian 
Alps.  It  is  an  elevated  plateau  6,778  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  with  a  peak  rising  to  the 
height  of  11,454  feet.  On  the  plateau  is  a 
fine  lake  (La  Bamasse),  noted  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  trout.  The  mountain  lies  between 
the  province  of  Susa  in  Piedmont  and  that  of 
Maxudenne  in  Savoy.  Over  it  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  Alpine  passes.  It  first  appears  in 
history  in  the  times  of  Pepin.  It  was  over  the 
pass  of  Genis  that  Pepin  led  the  French  army 
(755)  against  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
in  aid  of  Pope  Stephen  III.,  in  which  service, 
by  the  promise  of  the  distressed  pope,  Pepin 
earned  an  inheritance  of  spiritual  rewards  for 
himself  and  all  the  French  nation.  Nearly 
1,000  years  later  Gatinat,  marshal  of  France, 
led  his  army  over  this  pass,  in  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  Gatinat  improved  the  Genis  pass 
somewhat,  though  it  was  still  of  difficult  tran- 
sit, and  only  for  mules.  In  order  to  Ikcilitate 
the  intercourse  across  the  Alps,  Napoleon  or^ 
dered  a  road  to  be  laid  out  and  constructed  18 
feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  so  that  the 
pass  of  Genis  is  now  less  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. Napoleon's  road  leads  from  Lans-le-Bonrg 
to  Susa.  It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  7,000,000  fhmcs.  There  is  a  toll  levied 
on  passengers,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
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paas.  There  is  little  Tegetation  on  the  plateau, 
leas  on  account  of  the  rigor  of  the  dimatei 
than  the  force  of  the  winds  which  blow  here 
oonstantlj.  The  wind  from  the  Piedmont  side 
is  called  the  Lombwrde^  that  from  the  Savoy 
side  the  VanMite,  It  is  colder  at  the  Lans-le- 
Bonrg  terminns  of  the  road  than  on  the  plateau, 
for  during  8  months  of  the  year  Lans-le-Bouis 
does  not  see  the  sun,  on  account  of  a  high  peak 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated. 

OENOBITE  (Or.  xoiyoff,  common,  0ior,  lifeX 
a  person  who  lives  in  community  with  others, 
under  a  common  rule.  The  hermits  of  the 
first  ages,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  together, 
were  usually  called  by  this  name,  the  place 
in  which  they  lived  being  called  a  ecoMimm. 
Some  writers  refer  the  institution  of  these  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  others  to  St.  Pacomius, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century. 

CENOTAPH  (Gr.  Mvot  rafot,  an  emp^ 
tomb),  a  funereal  monument  raised  by  the  an- 
cients in  honor  of  a  person  who  had  not  receiv- 
ed buriaL  Its  origin  was  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  souls  of  those  deprived  of  sepulture  must 
wander  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the 
Styx,  outside  of  the  Elysian  fields.  The  most 
celebrated  antique  cenotaphs  that  remain  are 
at  Pisa. 

OENSEB,  a  vessel  for  burning  and  waft- 
ing incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of  reli- 
gious rites  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  still  retained  in  the  Cath- 
olic church.  The  Jewish  censer  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  chafinff-dish,  with  or 
without  handles,  which  the  high  priest  car- 
ried into  the  sanctuary  or  placed  on  the 
altar  of  incense.  That  used  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  a  vessel  shaped  much  like  a  gob- 
let, with  a  perforated  lid,  swung  by  long  chains, 
and  oarriea  by  an  acolyte.  Josephus  teUs.us 
that  Solomon  made  20,000  golden  censers  for 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

CENSOR  (Lat  esnsere^  to  estimate),  the  title 
of  Roman  magistrates  of  high  dignity  and  great 
infiuence,  instituted  in  the  year  442  B.  0.  The 
office  was  vested  in  2  persons,  ori^^nidly  elected 
for  6  years,  from  and  by  the  patrician  order ; 
but  later  changes  introduced  by  the  dictator 
Mamercus,  488  B.  C,  and  afterwiurd,  reduced 
the  term  of  the  office  to  18  months  without 
4>hanging  the  period  of  election,  and  made  it 
attainable  by  plebeians,  of  whom  Rutilius,  who 
had  also  beien  the  first  dictator  of  that  order, 
was  the  first  elevated  to  this  dignity  (850) ;  and 
in  182,  even  both  censors  were  plebeians.  They 
had  all  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity,  except 
the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  Their 
office  was  to  take  the  regular  census  and  keep 
the  rolls  of  all  Roman  citizens,  to  distribute 
them  according  to  orders,  tribes,  &a,  to  valuer 
register,  and  tax  their  property,  to  control 
public  morals  and  manners,  to  fill  remarkable 
vacancies  in  the  senate,  to  dioose  the  prineep$ 
s&naPug^  to  manage  the  farming  of  the  revenues, 
customs,  and  salt  monopoly,  to  contract  for  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings  and  roads  in  Some  and 


Italy,  dEO.  .  They  had  the  right  of  pinuihiDi 
moral  and  political  transgreflaonB  committed  bj 
citizens  of  distinction,  with  msrb  of  ignooioj, 
by  expulsion  from  the  senate,  and  eTenb^d^ 
radation  frt>m  a  higher  to  a  lower  (»der;  for 
which  punishments,  the  iU-trestingctfmeiDben 
of  their  families,  extravagance,  eiA  the  poisnit 
of  mean  professions,  were  regarded  as  soffidat 
reasons;  but  their  dedaons  were salject ton 
appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  them- 
selves to  its  jurisdiction.  The  ^i^\j  of  cms 
was  regarded  as  most  honcvable,  and  ori^T 
only  those  were  ellffible  who  bad  ^ 
throuffh  all  other  omoes.  The  emperors  fs- 
sumed  it  under  the  titie  of  monm  prefeiM; 
Dedus  desired  to  restore  it  independeotlj  under 
a  particular  officer.  The  brother  of  GoDstantiBe 
the  Great  was  the  last  censor. 

CENSORDTUS,  a  Latin  gnunmarian  nd 
ohronologist,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the 
8d  century.  He  wrote  a  treatise  upon  aocenis, 
cited  by  Oassiodoms,  which  has  not  oome  down 
tons.-  Only  a  fragment  of  his  work  2^  JV^lni 
is  extant.  He  is  ^own  principally  bv  a  cnnos 
and  learned  work  entitied  2>0  Dm  iKuoit,  s^ 
dressed  to  his  friend  Q.  Oerelliiis,  onthecoear 
don  of  his  birthday.  In  this  small  1x)ok  he 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  his  nilil 
hour,  of  the  infiuence  which  the  genii  and  stan 
exercise  over  his  destiny,  and  of  tiie  dimaeters 
periods  of  his  life.  He  then  diacaasesnnac, 
religious  rites,  and  matters  relating  to  dMfi- 
my,  chronology,  and  cosmogr^hy.  Tbis  work 
has  been  of  considerable  valae  in  establismog 
ancient  chronology.  By  it  the  oommeDoa«a 
of  the  era  of  Nabonassar  and  other  important 
dates  have  been  fixed,  and  Censorinns  has  then- 
fore  been  named  by  Scaliger  aRmttt^<f- 
tisrimtu  temparum  Hniex.  Tho  first  editm 
of  his  work  was  that  of  Bologna,  in  14d7;  the 
last  is  a  German  edition,  by  GrQber,  in  180S. 

CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS^  a  regali- 
tion  by  which  books,  pamphleta,  and  new- 
papers  are  sulg'ected  to  the  examination  of 
certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical  officers^  vbo  we 
empowered  to  authorize  or  forbid  thdrpoWi* 
tion.  Such  a  regulation  was  suggested  hjrm 
and  an  informal  censorship  existed  in  the  taws 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus  all  theo<^« 
the  works  of  ProtMoras  were  hniwdtf 
Athens  by  sentence  of  the  areopagns^  w^ 
he  had  expressed  doubts  concerning  the  exstr 
ence  of  the  gods.  Satirical  works  and  wntogs 
on  magic  were  often  condemned  to  the  i^ 
by  the  Roman  emperors^d  Diodetian  orda« 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians  to  be  hnrnefl. 
After  the  church  acquired  a  share  ii^^^f? 
power,  it  induced  the  state  to  condemn  hewn- 
cal  books,  and  the  writings  of  Anns  were 
burned  by  edict  of  Constantine.  Subseqneo^ 
there  were  numerous  enactments  by  popes «» 
counoQs  against  the  works  of  h^'^^ff,! 
tioning  the  principle  that  books  objected to^ 
the  church  should  be  suppressed.  Th^pnofr 
pie  was  maintained  throughout  the  middle  i^ 
authors  often  as  a  voluntwy  act  of  respect  8a»- 
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mitting  their  works  before  pnblicatioii  to  the 
judgment  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  first  emi- 
nent instance  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Antpert, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  who  in  768  sent  his 
"Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse"  to  Pope 
Stephen  IIL,  begging  him  to  publish  the  work 
and  make  it  known.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing and  the  increasing  number  of  books  called 
forth  new  and  stricter  prescriptions  of  censor- 
ship, and  there  still  remain  copies  of  books 
printed  in  1479  and  1480  which  are  accompli 
nied  with  solenm  approbations  and  attestations 
in  their  favor.  In  1486  Berthold,  archbishop 
of  ^entz,  issued  a  mandate  forbidding  the  pub- 
lication of  any  work  in  the  German  language 
unless  it  should  be  first  read  and  approved  by 
one  of  4  censors  whom  he  appointed.  In  1501 
Pope  Alexander  YL  addressed  a  bull  to  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Magdeburg,  according  to  which  no  book  ^ould 
be  printed  without  special  express  license  from 
the  clergy.  Finally,  in  1515,  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  assembled  at  Bome,  decreed  that  in 
future  no  books  should  be  printed  in  any  town 
or  diocese  unless  they  were  previously  inspected 
and  carefully  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  or  his  deputy,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of 
the  diocese  or  his  deputy,  or  if  at  Bome  by  the 
pope's  vicar  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace. 
Every  work  which  was  approved  was  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  hand  of  the  censor,  and 
any  publication  not  thus  countersigned  was  to 
be  burned  and  its  author  or  editor  excommuni- 
cated. Thus  was  a  general  censorship  of  the 
press  consummated  by  the  Boman  Oatholic 
church,  which  has  since  been  enforced  by  that 
church  in  countries  where  it  has  bad  the  power. 
Its  "  Index  of  Proliibited  Books''  was  begun  by 
the  council  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  has  been  fh>m 
time  to  time  republished  and  enlarged.  It  has 
also  an  "Index  of  Expurgated  Books." — ^In 
countries  where  the  reformation  prevailed,  the 
censorship  was  not  abolished.  Licensers  of 
books  were  appointed  in  England,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  bishops :  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  complainta  were  laid  before  the  house 
of  commons  against  Archbishop  Laud  and  his 
associates,  because,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  from  them  permission'  to 
publish  a  book  written  against  poperv.  A 
general  system  of  censorship  was  established 
by  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  dated  July 
11, 1637,  which  remained  in  force  during  the 
civil  war,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  1643.  It  was  against  this  act  that 
Milton  wrote  his  "  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing."  "Para- 
dise Lost"  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  sup* 
pressed  because  the  simile  of  Satan  compared 
with  the  rising  sun,  in  the  first  book,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  political  allusion.  Parlia- 
ment took  several  measures  against "  scandalous, 
seditious,  libelous,  and  unlicensed  pamphlets." 
In  1653  the  council  at  Whitehall  ordered  that  no 
person  should  print  any  matter  of  public  news 
or  intelligence  without  leave  of  the  secretary 


of  state.  The  licensing  system,  and  with  it  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land in  1694  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
but  the  question  of  its  revival  was  agitated  in 
parliament  some  time  later. — A  general  censor- 
ship of  the  press  existed  under  &e  old  French 
monarchjT.  Originally  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  it  passed  by  degrees  to  the  doctors  of 
the  faculty  of  theology ;  but  this  faculty  becom- 
ing divided  into  parties  on  matters  of  contro- 
versy, the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  took  the 
censorship  •from  it  in  1668.  He  appointed  4 
royal  censors  with  an  annual  stipend  to  examine 
all  works  without  distinction,  and  no  writing 
could  be  printed  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  piece 
performed,  nnless  approved  by  one  of  them. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  censor- 
ship was  abolished  and  entire  liberty  of  the 
press  proclaimed,  but  in  the  reign  of  violence 
which  followed  there  was  no  safety  for  obnox- 
ious journals  or  writers.  Kapoleon  during  the 
consulate  limited  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
works  of  a  certain  size,  but  subjected  news- 

Sipers  and  pamphlets  to  a  strict  inspection, 
y  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state  in  1810,  a 
complicated  system  of  censorship  was  revived 
in  France.  Even  after  a  book  had  been  exam- 
ined, approved,  and  printed,  it  could  be  seized 
by  the  minister  of  police  and  its  sale  stopped,  a 
memorable  instance  of  which  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  first  edition  of  Madame  de 
Stall's  D€  rAll&magne.  After  various  modifi- 
cations of  the  censorship,  Charles  X.,  upon 
coming  to  the  throne,  abolished  it  altogether, 
but  soon  after  suspended  the  liberty  of  the 
periodical  press.  By  a  law  of  1835  the  pro- 
prietors of  poUtical  JoumalB  are  obliged  to  de- 
posit a  considerable  sum  in  the  treasury  as 
security  for  their  good  behavior.  Under  the 
empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Parisian  news- 
papers are  subjected  to  strict  supervision,  and 
if  not  satisfactorily  conducted  may  be  suppress- 
ed.— ^A  general  censorship  of  the  press  is  main- 
tuned  in  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Bussia.  In 
some  of  the  Italian  states  an  ecclesiastical  and 
a  political  censorship  exist  together.  By  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1837  the  previous  cen- 
sorship was  aboli^ed,  and  all  Spaniards  may 
Erint  Uieir  thoughts  finely,  subject  only  to  the 
iws.  The  determination  of  of^ces  committed 
by  means  of  tlie  press  belongs  to  juries  em- 
panelled for  that  purpose,  m  the  republics  of 
Switzerland,  since  1830,  no  censorship  has 
existed,  but  the  liberty  of  the  newsnaper  press 
la  very  much  restricted  by  laws.  By  tlie  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  of  1827, 
the  Hellenes  have  the  right  of  publishing  freely 
their  thoughts,  abstaining  however  from  viola- 
tions of  decency,  from  personal  calumny,  and 
fh>m  attacking  tbe  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
BeMum,  and  Denmark,  no  authoritative  cen- 
sorwip  exists,  but  upon  those  who  offend 
through  the  press  penalties  of  various  degrees 
of  severity  are  imposed.  These  penalties  are 
most  rigorous  in  Denmark.    The  nberty  of  the 
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Genxian  press  has  been  even  more  imsetded 
than  the  political  governineut  of  Germany. 
While  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Anstria 
had  vainly  sooght  to  estAbliah  nniform  roles  to 
oheok  the  press  in  all  the  states,  Frederic  the 
Great  graoted  nnifoim  liberty  to  the  press  in 
his  dominions.  *^  beoanse  it  amused  him.'^  Dur- 
ing the  ascendency  of  the  French  republic  the 
press  was  arbitrarily  checked  in  most  of  the 
states,  though  it  was  free  in  Bavaria,  Hohitein, 
and  occasionally  in  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg. 
The  oensorship  was  sabsequently  abolished  m 
some  of  the  smaller  states,  as  Nassau,  Wttrtem- 
berg,  and  6aze- Weimar ;  but  a  congress  of  the 
German  rulers,  assembled  at  Oarlsbad  in  1819, 
extended  it  over  all  printed  publications  under 
SO  sheets.  Permission  also  had  to  be  obtained 
for  selling  foreign  books.  The  French  revolu- 
tion of  1880  prompted  the  German  people  to 
demand  complete  freedom  from  the  censorship, 
except  in  oases  specified  by  the  diet,  but  though 
liberal  regulations  were  obtained,  they  were  up- 
held only  a  short  time,  and  there  was  a  gradual 
reaction  toward  the  decree  of  Oarlsbad.  In 
the  political  systems  of  Gtormany,  the  censor- 
ship was  formerly  one  of  the  functions  of  police, 
but  is  now  in  Prussia  and  Austria  intrusted  to 
a  commission.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
there  never  has  been  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
There  are  laws  against  publications  of  a  scan- 
dalously immoral  character,  but  in  generaJ  Uie 
only  restraint  upon  printing  or  circulating  any 
class  of  books  is  fDund  in  the  public  sentiment 
CENSUS,  a  registration  of  persons  and  their 
property,  widch  in  some  states  constitutes  their 
daim  to  citizenship,  or  to  dignities  attainable 
only  by  members  of  certdn  dasBe^.  That  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  Uieir  fiimilies  were 
numbered  by  age  and  sex,  we  have  positive 
proof  in  the  sacred  writings,  tiie  enumeration 
of  the  people  having  been  enjoined  on 
more  than  one  occanon.  The  most  ancient 
statistical  record  extant,  derived  from  an  enu- 
meration of  the  people,  is  that  of  Moses  in  the 
wilderness. — ^Accordinff  to  the  constitution  of 
Solon,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and 
registered  into  4  chisses  (n^fiara,  rcXi;),  ao- 
ecMrding  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable  pro- 
perty, that  is  to  say,  of  their  income.  Ulie 
1st  consisted  of  the  Pentaean&medimni,  or 
persons  having  a  revenue  of  600  medinmi  of 
grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil;  the  2d  and 
8d  classes,  irippei$j  or  knights,  and  Zeugita, 
comprised  the  citizens  next  in  wealth ;  and  the 
4th,  that  of  the  Th^tei,  included  all  whose 
income  fell  short  of  200  medlmni.  Only  those 
belonging  to  the  8  wealthier  classes  could  be 
elected  to  public  office,  while  those  of  the  4th, 
which  was  more  numerous  than  all  the  other 
three,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  suf&age  in  the 
public  assemblies,  where  their  minority  decided 
m  the  most  important  affidrs.  The  medunnus 
being  valued  at  a  drachma,  and  the  income  re- 
presenting, probably,  the  12th  part  of  the  value 
of  the  estate,  the  Pentaoodomedimni  can  be 
estimated  as  owners  of  a  talent,  or  6,000  draohmie. 


While  the  whde  revenue  of  dtizens  of  the  14   1 
olaas  was  regarded  as  taxable,  those  of  theSd 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  haring  ooh  |  of  tbdn 
taxed,  and  those  of  the  8d  only  |.   ^vmou 
of  the  democraticfeaturesof  Solon'seoDstitDtifliL 
The  valuations  were  given  by  the  citizeDi,  beiD^ 
sulject  to  a  counter  valuation.   The  registen 
were   prepared  and  kept  bj  oenson,  eM 
Jfauerarij  in  after  times  by  the  demaitk  b 
is  certain  that  valuations  of  taxable  propertr 
were  common  in  Greece  before  the  Pdopoh 
nedan  war ;  the  remark,  therefora,  of  Thur- 
dides,  in  the  history  of  the  yetr  428  E  O^tbst 
the  Athenians  then  first  ndsed  a  propertrtax 
of  200  talents,  must  have  been  made  in  referace 
to  the  amount  of  the  tax.    New  valnatioD^ 
and  new  daases  for  property  taxes,  were  iooo- 
dnoed  in  the  year  878  B.  0.,  whose  lutm, 
however,  owing  to  the  scarcitj  of  deUila,Gn 
now  hardly  be  determined.    A  dmiUr  M&- 
cation  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  the  triwnfEijf, 
was  subsequently  instituted.     The  inflneitt 
exercised  by  the  wealthier  classes,  acoordiagto 
the  privileges  founded  on  the  ceDsns,  isepoken 
of  as  timoeraeyj  or  aristocrsoy  of  weslth-'Tlie 
Boman  census  originated  in  thedistribntioDU 
citizens  into  das^  efibcted  by  Serrias  Tul- 
Uus,  the  6th  king  of  Borne,  in  amost  soleon 
manner  on  the  Oampus  Martina,  wheteererrcit* 
izen  had  to  appe^ar,  and  to  declare  npon  oath  hs 
name  and  dwelling,  the  number  and  age  of  ab 
children,  if  he  had  any,  and  thsTalneofw 
property,  under  the  penalty  of  having  bis  fo^ 
confiscated,  and  of  being  sooniged  and  sold  m 
a  slave.    The  whole  people  was  dirided  iBto  6 
classes,  each  comprising  a  number  of  centoiitt 
The  1st  class  consisted  of  the  richest  eitiKn^ 
worth  at  least  100  min«,  the  2d  of  those  vorth 
76,  the  8d  of  tiiose  wortii  50,  the  4th  of  tbK 
worth  25,  and  the  6tii  of  those  worth  13,  wh« 
the  6Ui  comprehended  all  the  poor  atucu, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  andpaWw 
burdens,   and  were  termed   G^inte  ^^, 
ProletoTii.    As  each  century  had  to  ftmnjiw 
to  maintain  100  soldiers  in  timeof  war,  viwDtt 
its  name,  not  from  the  number  <rf  its  mernbeR 
and  as  the  numbers  of  centuries  in  the  clas^ 
were  98  in  the  1st,  22  in  tiie  2d,  20  in  uw  34 
22  in  the  4th,  and  80  in  the  6th,  whfle  the  ^ 
forming  but  one,  was  altogether  exflmp^»j 
evident  that  the  burdens  of  the  state  wogW 
particularly  upon  the  richest,  who  v«^.^'^®; 
fore,  compensated  by  a  proportionate  wflaaa 
in  the  CkfmUia  CaUuriata,  in  which  toecjw 
magistrates  were  elected,  laws  ^"JJr'J^ 
peace  and  war  decided  upon.    TheTote  w 
taken  by  centuries,  the  98  of  the  1st  cteassi«^ 
which  were  called  first,  could  decide  e«j 

Suestion  in  case  of  unanimity,  before  »««*", 
iie  others.  In  comparison  with  «i««^ 
Athens,  tiie  poorer  dasses  of  Borne  had,  WJ» 
tiie  disadvantage  of  having  tiie  wholeamootf" 
their  property  taxed  like  the  richest,  some  8«» 
of  goods  being  also  estimated,  ««PtK«a^J; 
at  many  times  their  value.  SerriMTnlli^^^ 
duded  his  census,  which,  though  h»  "*"* 
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tions  TTwe  modified  and  orerOirown,  and  bat 
gradoallj  reatored,  may  be  regarded  as  an  im< 
portaot  basis  in  the  great  stractnre  of  the 
Roman  power,  with  an  ezpiatoiy  saorifice  of  a 
boll,  a  ram,  and  a  hog,  whioh  were  first  led  8 
times  around  the  Oampns  Martins.  This  cere- 
monj,  continned  in  the  similar  JSitovetauriUa, 
was  regarded  as  a  purification  of  the  city,  or 
lustrum^  which  gave  the  name  to  the  qninqnen« 
nial  period  elapsing  between  one  census  and 
another.  Bubsequentlj  the  kings,  the  consuls^ 
and  then  the  censors  presided  over  the  taking 
of  the  census,  imitating  the  ceremonies  observ- 
ed by  Servins  TuUius. — ^It  is  mentioned  in  the 
**Boyal  Oommentaries  "  of  Peru,  by  Garoilasso 
de  la  Vega  (b.  yL  ch.  8),  that  the  records 
of  the  census  by  that  ingenious  people  were 
preserved  and  iUustrated  by  a  frioge  work  of 
striugs  of  various  sizes,  number  of  strands  and 
colore  knotted  "like  the  girdle  of  St.  Thomas," 
by  which  they  could  express  *'the  greatest 
number  at  which  arithmetic  could  arrive; "  and 
in  this  manner  they  described  the  several 
castes  of  population,  and  their  enumeration  by 
age  and  sex,  with  a  cLsasificatioD,  first,  those  of 
the  age  of  70  and  upward,  then  those  of  60, 
•*  then  those  by  10  to  10  down  to  sucking  chil- 
dren." In  this  way  thev  preserved  the  record 
of  their  married  and  widowed  men  and  women 
by  age  and  sex,  and  in  like  manner  they  are  re- 
presented as  taking  annually  and  preserving  an 
account  of  the  warriors  of  different  orders  and 
the  agricultural  prodnotions  and  wealth  of  the 
people.  According  to  Herrera,  the  Mexicans 
were  but  little  if  at  all  behind  the  Peruvians 
in  their  means  of  understanding  the  condition 
of  the  people  by  means  of  the  census. — ^There 
exists  no  official  record  of  the  population  of 
England  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  first  census  of  Great 
Britain  was  taken  in  1801,  and  the  first  enume- 
ration of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made 
in  1818 ;  but  so  miperfectly  was  the  work  ac- 
complished that  statists  place  but  little  confi- 
dence in  the  correctness  of  the  returns,  and 
the  first  census  upon  which  they  place  any 
mot  reliance  is  that  of  1821.  The  census  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  taken  every  10 
years,  and  includes  the  general  statistics  of 
population.  Attempts  have  been  frequently 
m^e  to  induce  the  British  parliament  to  enact 
the  necessary  law  for  obtaining  the  general 
statistics  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  have  been 
frustrated  in  the  belief  that  such  investigations 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  people.  England 
also  gives  particular  attention  to  the  register  of 
birtlu,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  statistics,  which  publishes 
annual  reports  of  great  value  on  the  movements 
of  the  population. — It  is  claimed  by  French 
writers,  that  a  census  was  taken  duriug  the 
reign  of  Oharles  IX.  in  the  Idth  century,  but 
no  traces  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  archives,  although  they  profess  to  give 
the  results.  The  first  census  of  which  the  rec- 
ords are  extant  was  taken  in  1700,  the  results 


of  which  were  published  in  1720.  The  popu- 
lation of  France,  by  what  they  claim  as  their 
first  census,  was  set  down  at  20,000,000,  where- 
as by  that  of  1700,  when  their  territorial  extent 
was  much  increased,  it  fell  short  of  that  by  i  a 
million.  The  census  of  1720  was  designed  to 
be  very  thorough  for  that  early  period,  and  re- 
vealed prettv  clearly  the  judicial,  military,  and 
ecdesiaslical  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
veloped many  important  facts  respecting  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.  The  next 
census  of  France  was  made  in  1762,  under 
Louis  XV,  The  minister  Necker  and  the  sta- 
tist Moheau  both  throw  doubts  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  its  statements.  A  general  census  was 
taken  in  1800,  another  in  1805.  A  royal  ordi- 
nance in  1822  provided  for  a  general  census  ev- 
ery 5  years;  but  in  place  of  an  actual  enumera- 
tion which  should  have  been  made  in  1826,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  declared  by  simply 
adding  to  the  population  of  1822  the  excess  of 
birdis  over  deaths  for  the  intermediate  tim^ 
and  the  result  was  by  royal  ordinance  declared 
authentic;  a  convenient  method  of  avoiding, 
when  it  seemed  politic,  unpalatable  revelations. 
From  the  time  of  this  intermission  the  census 
has  been  taken  with  regularity  and  care.  In 
France  the  parish  or  commune  sends  its  report 
to  the  ohi€^  place  of  the  canton,  the  canton  to  the 
head  oi  its  department,  who  forwards  it  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  where  are  collected  the 
reports  of  the  86  principal  divisions,  the  868  dis- 
tricts, the  2,847  cantons,  and  finally  the  86,819 
communes,  villagee,  Ac  The  population  is  re- 
turned by  ages,  sexes,  professions  or  trades. — ^In 
Prusffla,  statistical  investigations  have  been  pur- 
sued by  thegovernment  since  the  days  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  and  the  statistical  bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  1816,  which  has  the  control  of  the  cen- 
sus, which  occurs  every  8  years,  when  the  popu- 
lation is  registered  by  age  and  sex,  wiui  the 
principal  domestic  animals,  schools,  and  indus- 
trial establishments  subject  to  taxation.  In 
this  work  the  principal  states  of  Germany  have 
recently  united,  and  under  the  charge  of  Diete- 
rici,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  statistical 
bureau  at  Berlin,  there  have  been  prepared  and 
published  the  statistics  of  the  89  allied  states. 
— ^In  Sweden,  the  science  of  statistics  has  been 
more  particularly  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  frequent  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  has  been  pursued  for  near  a  century 
with  great  care.  In  Bweden  originated  the 
earliest  mortality  tables  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day. — ^In  Russia,  the  census  was  organ- 
ized in  1728  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  estoblish- 
ed  during  the  previous  year  the  general  regis- 
tration of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  It 
was  at  that  time  ordained  that  the  census 
should  be  renewed  every  20  years.  From  the 
early  institution  of  these  investigations,  and 
the  particular  manner  with  which  they  have 
been  conducted,  we  are  possessed  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  tiie  Russian  popula- 
tion for  more  than  a  century.    The  magmtude 
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of  the  labor  of  exeoating  this  work  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  last  census  re- 
tomed  a  population  of  more  than  50,000,000. 
—La  Austria,  the  census  was  first  taken  near  a 
century  since,  but  not  frequently  repeated 
until  after  tbe  year  1804,  while  at  present  an 
enumeration  of  the  population  by  sexes  and 
ages  is  made  every  8d  year;  but  the  statistics  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  bare  been  almost 
wholly  neglected.^-The  first  ^neral  census  of 
Belgium  since  she  became  an  mdependent  state 
was  taken  in  1846.  It  was  unusuaUy  complete, 
embracing  population,  agriculture,  and  industry. 
The  few  previouB  censuses  were  limited  to  popu- 
lation, by  a  royal  decree  of  March  16, 1841,  a 
central  commission  was  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  this  important  duty.  Special  cOmmia- 
rions  subordinate  to  the  central  body  were 
in  1848  established  at  the  capitals  of  the  9  prov- 
inces. The  central  commission,  in  coi^uno- 
tion  with  the  bureau  of  statistics,  directed,  re- 
vised, and  compiled  the  results.  A  blank  sched- 
ule was  left  with  every  family,  to  be  withdrawn 
when  filled  up  according  to  the  printed  instruc- 
tiona  left  with  it.  The  population  was  enu- 
merated by  name,  age,  sex,  nativify,  language, 
religion,  occupation,  education,  houses  insured, 
and  the  number  of  lK>uses  with  pleasure  gardens. 
The  statistical  commission  of  Belgium  had  for 
its  president  the  diatinguiahed  Quetelet.  and  was 
composed  of  15  persons  eminent  lor  their 
knowledge  in  the  several  specialities  to  which 
their  attention  was  severally  directed  Aa 
might  be  inferred,  the  result  of  their  efforts 
has  been  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  pop- 
ulation and  resources  of  a  government  ever  pub- 
lished in  Europe. — ^The  census  of  the  United 
States  presents  the  unusual  fact  of  being  insti- 
tuted with  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
the  Ist  article  of  which  prescribe  a  general 
enumeration  of  the  people  within  8  years  after 
the  Ist  meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  10  years  thereafter.  The 
agents  employed  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
elementary  &ct8  are  the  marshals  of  the  several 
states  and  territories,  who  are  the  only  ofilcere 
connected  with  police  affidrs  known  to  the  gen- 
eral government  The  first  census  of  the  United 
States  recorded  the  names  of  heads  of  fiamilies, 
enumerated  the  free  white  males  of  16  years 
and  upward,  the  same  under  16,  gave  the 
number  of  females,  and  the  number  of  daves. 
The  2d  and  8d  census  distinguished  the  sexes  and 
colors  of  free  persons,  classifying  the  free  males 
underlOyearsofage,  those  froml0tol6, 16to26, 
26  to  45,  45  and  upward;  the  slaves  were  sim- 
ply taken  by  number.  By  the  act  of  May  1, 
1810,  the  marshals  were  directed  to  make  return 
of  the  several  manufacturing  establisJiments 
and  manufactures  within  their  severiJ  districts, 
A  like  division  was  made  of  population  by  the  4th 
census,  which  disttnguishea  tne  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  respectively.  By  this  census  an 
account  of  manufactures  was  returned,  and  a 
digest  thereof  was  published  in  1828.     The 


enumeration  of  tiie  8th  census  distiagDijahedliK 
sexes  of  all  free  white  persons,  and  the  igtsof 
white  males  and  femalee^  by  periods  of  5  yens 
up  to  the  age  of  20,  thence  by  periods  of  10 
years  to  the  age  of  100  and  upward;  speak- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  under  the 
age  of  14,  those  between  14  and  35,  aadlkse 
over  that  age;  the  free  colored  penom  ffld 
slaves  were  dasmfied  by  sex,  and  tiie  agn  under 
10,  and  from  10  to  24, 24  to  86, 86  to  55, 55  to  109, 
and  100  and  upward,  distingcdshiDg  the  ooM 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  wHhont  regard  to  afe. 
The  6th  census,  taken  in  1840,  distingoyieii 
the  whites  by  sex  and  by  age,  as  Mows:  1,  iD 
under  5  years,  thence  to  10,  thence  to  15  find 
20,  thence  by  tens  to  100  and  upward,  e^- 
ing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insBne,  sad 
idiotic;  the  free  colored  population  and  tkres 
by  sexes  and  ages,  first  under  10,  thence  to 
24,  86,  65. 100,  and  those  above  100;  also  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  with- 
out respect  to  age.  By  this  eDumeratioD  the 
marshals  were  required  to  take  a  censos  of  per- 
sons receiving  pensions  from  the  United  St^ 
with  tiie  name  and  age,  and  to  make  retunaof 
mines,  agriculture,  commeroe,  mannfactons, 
and  schools.  For  the  7th  census,  vbich  wis 
taken  in  1850^  unusual  preparations  were  made. 
By  law  a  census  board  was  provided,  to  be  «8d- 
posed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  attoxnej-gen- 
eral,  and  postmaster-general,  whose  dnt^itwa 
to  make  all  preliminary  airangements^  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  schedules,  paper,  and  blanks, 
which  of  consequence  involved  the  plan  of  the 
census.  This  board  was  organized  in  ^^^ 
1849,  and  its  plan  was  not  only  approved  br 
congress  for  that  census,  but  by  law  madea^ 
plicable  to  those  to  be  taken  thereafter.  By 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  proposed  hjJb. 
Vinton  of  Ohio,  the  ratio  of  repreaentatiMi  ws 
established  in  advance  and  formed  part  of  the 
law.  The  census,  which  had  heretofore  befli 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  d^ 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  m^ 
terior,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  G.  Kennedy,  who  m 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  census  board,  was  Jj^ 
pointed  to  its  direction.  It  is  believed  that  tlie 
7th  census  of  the  United  States  is  the  mo* 
thorough  ever  made  in  any  oonntiy.  i^ 
schedules,  to  the  preparation  of  whi^ninefl 
attention  was  bestowed,  were  arranged  on 
plan  of  great  simplicity  and  comprehensiTeness, 
numbering  the  houses,  specifying  thefemiw^ 
recording  the  name,  sex,  age,  <»l<>riJ^'^W 
profession,  or  occupation  of  every  free  jdmo 
taut,  distinguishing  the  married  and  ^^J^' 
those  attending  school,  and  those  nnaWe » 
read  and  write ;  the  deaf  and  domb,  bW  i^ 
sane,  idiotic,  paupers,  and  criminals.  The^^ 
population  were  enumerated  by  age,  ^^^ 
and  the  number  voluntarily  manmmttod;  ^ 
number  of  fugitives,  tiie  deaf  and  dmnb,  i)U», 


insane,  and  idiotic,  by  age  and  sex.  Wf" 
of  mortality  were  included,  which  reoordeaw 
name,  age,  sex,  color,  dvil  <»nf  ition,  t>^ 
place,  occupation,  and  cause  of  deatn  oi  ^ 
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person  who  died  witUn  the  year  previous  to  the 
OAj  of  ennmeration.  The  statistics  of  affricnltore 
embraoe  the  number  of  aores  of  land  improved 
andnncidtiyated,  its  value,  with  that  of  the  im- 
plements and  maohineiy,  the  number,  variety, 
and  value  of  the  live  stock,  with  a  fiill  account  of 
all  the  productions  of  the  field ;  the  value  of 
estate,  real  and  personal ;  the  taxes,  number  of 
oolleges,  academies,  and  schools,  with  the  number 
of  teachers  and  pupUs,  and  the  revenues;  also 
the  statistics  of  churches,  publio  libraries,  and 
newspapers;  those  of  mines,  manufiictures,  and 
fisheries  were  included,  so  as  to  nve  the  capital 
invested,  the  quantity,  kind,  and  value  of  raw 
materials  used ;  the  motive  power,  number  of 
hands  of  each  sex  employed,  with  their  wage& 
and  the  various  producita,  in  quantity,  kind,  and 
value.  A  digest  of  these  statistics  is  now  being 
oompiled  under  a  recent  law  of  congress.  The 
other  details  have  for  the  most  part  been  publish- 
ed.— ^From  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject, 
it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  census  of  each  coun- 
try differs  essenfaaUy  in  details  and  in  the  times 
when  taken,  so  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
instituto  oomparisons  between  different  nations 
as  to  the  inorease  of  population  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  industrial  arts.  To  remedy,  if  pos- 
sible, these  differenoes,  and  examine  into  the 
plans  of  the  European  censuses,  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1861,  and  after  a  confer- 
ence with  many  of  the  most  eminent  statists 
abroad,  all  of  whom  readily  admitted  the  im- 
portance of  a  more  harmonious  action  in  na- 
tional investigations  of  so  much  interest,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  congress  of  statists  of  all 
nations  at  Brussels.  Three  conventions  of  this 
nature  have  already  been  held  at  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  Yienna,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing  important  may  result  fh>m  the  delibera- 
tions of  such  conferences. — ^Independent  of  the 
federal  censms,  a  minority  of  the  states,  either 
in  their  constitutions  or  by  act  of  legukture, 
bave  made  provision  for  an  enumeration  of  their 
[>opnlation  respectively.  That  of  Massachu- 
setts is  taken  in  the  same  years  with  that  of 
^e  United  States,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the 
egislature  may  direct.  It  is  very  general  and 
:horough  in  its  investisations.  That  of  Kew 
fork,  embracing  popuhition,  agriculture,  and 
UAnufactures,  is  made  decennially  at  inter- 
nediato  periods,  affording  an  enumeration  each 
>  years ;  so  with  lUinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Flori- 
la.  The  census  of  Ohio,  liGssouri,  and  Ar- 
uuisas  is  taken  once  in  4  years;  Indiana  and 
Uabama,  fi;  Michigan,  South  Oarolina,  and 
Tennessee,  10;  Iowa.  2;  Georgia,  7;  Texas,  8; 
lOssissippi,  irregularly.  VirginijL  by  her  new 
constitution,  has  provided  for  a  decennial  cen- 
us  intermediate  vrith  that  of  the  United  States, 
vhile  no  provision  for  a  periodical  census  has 
^n  made  by  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
hire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Oonnectiout, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ddaware,  Ma^y- 
and,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky. 

GENT  (a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  eer^ 
urn,  a  hundred),  a  United  States  coin  of  the 


value  of  the  tvT  of  a  dollar,  first  made  of  cop- 
per under  act  of  congress,  1787,  in  New  Haven« 
The  same  year  Massachusetts  authorized  the 
making  of  coins  of  the  same  value,  which  was 
done  the  next  year.  The  cent  with  the  symboU- 
oal  head  and  uie  inscription  of  ^* Liberty"  was 
ordered  by  congress  in  1792,  and  first  coined  in 
1798.  In  1857  a  coin  composed  of  88  parts 
copper  and  12  parts  nickel  was  issued,  which, 
being  of  smaller  size  than  the  old  cent  and  equal 
in  value,  is  deidgned  to  replace  it. 

OENTAUBS,  a  mythological  race  of  crea- 
tures, half  man,  half  horse,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  semi-divine,  who  were  believed  especially 
to  inhabit  the  passes  of  Mts.  Pelion  and  Ossa 
and  the  great  plains  of  the  Thessaliotis  and  Pelas- 
giotis,  in  upper  Qreeoe.  They  are  mentioned  8 
times  in  the  Hiad,  twice  under  the  appellation 
^per,  which  is  merely  the  iBk>lic  form  of  the 
common  Qreek  word  d7pcr  (wild  beasts) ;  under 
which  appellation,  with  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  decor,  godlike  or  divine,  they  are  also 
spoken  of  by  Pindar,  and  once  under  their  ap- 
propriate name  Kcrravpoc.  They  are  also  men- 
tioned by  name^  as  centaurs,  in  the  Odyssey. 
It  does  not  distmctiy  appear  whether,  by  the 
writer  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  centaurs 
were  understood  or  intended  to  be  received  as 
semi-human,  semi-ferine  animals,  no  allusion  be- 
ing made  directiy  to  their  form  or  attributes ; 
but  the  use  of  the  word  <l>tjp,  wild  beast,  as 
applied  to  them,  which  never,  so  far  as  is 
Imown,  is  used  by  any  classic  writer  in  speak- 
ing of  a  human  being,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive. The  legend  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  centeurs  is  twofold.  Ixion  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  atrocious  crime,  in  the  murder 
of  his  &tii6r-in-law,  Deioneus,  refused  all  inter- 
course or  fellowship  with  mankind,  Jupiter 
invited  him  in  mere  compassion  to  reside  on 
Olympus.  Incapable  of  gratitude,  however, 
and  forgetful  of  all  rules  of  hospitidity,  he  at 
once  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  enter- 
tainer, Juno.  By  a  concerted  plan,  however, 
of  the  god  and  goddess,  a  cloud  woman,  formed 
into  Juno*s  semblance  and  vivified  for  the  time, 
was  substituted  for  her,  and  the  intrigue  pro- 
ceeded, until  the  seducer,  boasting  of  his  success 
with  tiie  inmiortals,  was  bound  on  an  ever- 
revolvinff  wheel  in  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  while 
the  cloud  became  the  mother  of  the  centeurs ; 
or,  according  to  the  myth  as  given  by  Pindar, 
of  a  son  of  human  form  called  Centaurus,  who, 
wandering  wild  about  the  roots  of  Mt.  Pelion, 
fell  in  witn  theMagnesian  mares,  from  his  asso- 
ciation with  which  arose  the  semi-human  race  of 
centeurs.  As  to  form,  these  beings  were  repre- 
sented in  sculpture  as  horses,  perfect  in  all  re- 
specte  below  and  behind  the  withers  and  the 
diiest ;  there,  at  the  insertion  of  the  neck,  began 
a  human  body,  the  hip  jointe  articulating  into 
the  shoulders  of  the  lower  animal,  and  the  ab- 
domen of  the  man  uniting  at  the  perinsdum  with 
the  chest  of  the  horve.  Above  this  the  human 
conformation  was  perfect,  with  the  erect  bear- 
ing, chest,  shoulders,  arms,  neck,  and  head  of  a 
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eompleto  taxe^  endowed  with  aQ  the  beftt  phjs- 
ical  proportions  and  qnaUtiea  of  manhood.  So 
£u*9  indeed,  were  the  centaurs  from  being  re* 
IpBurded  as  mde,  dnll,  brntish  monsters,  sadi  as 
the  minotaor,  the  oyolops,  and  other  mkformed 
and  gigantic  varieties  from  natural  or  human 
forms,  that  extraordinary  and  nnusnal  powersi 
not  or  body  only,  bnt  of  mind  and  intellect,  are 
attributed  to  them.  The^  were  in  all  respects, 
in  fact,  superior,  not  inferior,  to  men ;  in  arts,  in 
grace,  and  in  wisdom,  no  less  than  in  swiftness 
of  foot  or  strength  of  limb. 

CENTAUBUS,  or  Thk  Oxntaub,  a  southern 
constellation,  only  a  small  part  of  which  rises 
in  our  latitude.  Two  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude are  catalogued  in  the  portion  whidi  does 
not  appear  above  our  horizon.  This  is  one  of 
the  48  ancient  constellations  formed  by  Ptolemy, 
^ho  first  disoovered  the  likeness  of  a  centaur 
in  it  On  the  celestial  maps  of  the  Arabs  it  is 
represented  by  a  bear  mounted  on  horseback. 

OENTAURY,  a  genus  of  plants  comprehend- 
ing a  large  number  of  unimportant  species, 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and 
a  very  few  of  America.  One  of  the  epeoies  is 
fieibled  to  have  cured  the  centaur  Chiron  of  the 
wound  in  his  foot  made  by  the  arrow  of  Her- 
cules, and  to  have  hence  derived  its  name.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  extraordinary 
medical  powers,  and  said  to  cure  not  only  fe- 
vers, but  also  the  plague,  and  the  worst  ulcers, 
but  is  now  in  no  repute  among  physicians. 

OENTENABIUB,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of 
the  middle  ages  who  had  the  command  of  100 
men.  Also,  the  person  who  conducted  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  a  village. 

OENTIAKE,  a  French  measure,  the  rU  part 
of  an  ars,  which  see. 

OENTIGRADE  SOALE,  or  the  Oxntesikal, 
is  the  division  into  100  parts,  named  grades  or 
degrees,  adopted  particularly  for  the  Frendi 
thermometer.  It  was  introduced  in  1742  by 
Celsius,  professor  at  Upsal,  the  limits  of  the 
division  into  100^  being  the  boiling  and  freez- 
ing points  of  water,  though  the  scale  was  made 
to  extend  to  convenient  lengths  below  and 
above  these  points.  In  Fahrenheit's  8<»Ie,  the 
freezing  point  being  82"*  and  the  boiling  point 
212%  180°  include  the  same  range  as  100"*  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer.  The  proportion  of  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  one  of  the  centigrade  is 
hence  as  5  is  to  9.  But  as  the  zero  point  of 
the  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  82°  beh>w  the 
freezing  pointy  which  is  the  zero  point  of  the 
centigrade,  this  number  must  be  added  to  the 
results  obtained  as  the  corresponding  degree  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale  to  one  upon  the  centigrade. 
Thus,  if  the  proportion  be  applied  to  15°  of  the 
centigrade  scale,  this  being  multiplied  by  9  and 
divided  by  5,  the  corresponding  degree  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  is  found  by  adding  82°  to  27°^ 
which  gives  69°  as  the  result 

CENTILOQUIUM,  a  collection  of  100  say- 
ings  or  opinions.  The  centiloquium  ascribed  to 
Hermes  Trismegistns  contains  100  aphorisms 
or  astrological  sentences,  and  is  supposed  to 


have  been  written  by  some  Arab  of  ihe  4tli 
century.  There  is  also  the  famons  oentiloqmm 
of  Ptolemy,  containing  100  doctrinsB  in  stot 
sentences. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  articulated  animal,  fo^Qe^ 
ly  considered  an  insect,  but  since  the  time  d 
Dr.  Leach  placed  in  the  daas  myriapoda^  tod 
in  the  genus  seolopendra.  This  dan  is  dis- 
tinguished from  insects  by  the  &r  greiter 
number  of  feet,  by  the  more  numerous  Kf- 
ments  of  the  body,  and  by  the  absence  of  uj 
distinct  division  between  the  thorax  and  sb* 
domen.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  each 
segment  has  a  pair  of  legs,  termiJDated  geo- 
erally  by  a  angle  hook ;  from  the  occnirence  d 
the  stigmata,  or  re^iratory  openings,  on  ^ 
alternate  segment^  Latreille  and  othen,  fiom 
the  analogy  of  insects  proper  (which  haye  3 
stigmata  on  each  segment),  have  considered 
these  as  semi-segments,  and  have  caDsequent}; 
given  2  pairs  of  legs  to  each  aegme&t  Be 
feet  are  very  much  approximated  to  each  otL^ 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  the  mandi- 
bles are  bi-articulated,  and  followed  by  a  piece 
formed  like  a  labium  with  articulated  feet-like 
divisions,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  k*- 
ifuetU  of  crtuiacea;  then  come  2  pain  of  little 
feet,  of  which  the  second,  hook-shaped  often, 
seem  to  replace  the  4  jaws  of  cmstaoeans,  or 
the  2  maxiUee  and  lower  lip  of  insects;  tfaej 
may  be  regarded  as  maxillary  feet  Be  in- 
tenns9  are  2,  varying  greatly  in  their  shape, 
length,  and  number  of  Joints.  The  organs 
of  vision  are  usnally  formed  by  the  union  of 
simple  eyes,  but  in  some  thev  resemble  the 
compound  eyes  of  insects,  with  larger  fiwti 
All  myriapods  are  wingless.  Unlike  insects,  ui 
this  dass  the  number  of  the  rings,  and  of  the 
feet  belonging  to  them,  increases  with  tbeir 
age;  from  the  fact  that  some  genera  are  bom 
without  feet,  Latreille  asserts  that  they  anda^ 
go  a  true  metamorphosis,  though  the  sepan^ 
states  of  larva^  P^P<h  ^^^  imago  do  not  enst 
in  them  any  more  than  they  do  in  most  apte^ 
ous  insects.  The  organs  of  respiration  ooosst 
of  2  principal  parallel  tracheea  along  ^^.^ 
into  which  the  stigmata  open.  Themjriapoa 
seem  to  approximate  somewhat  to  the  crmtocea 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  insects  on  the  oUier. 
They  generally  avoid  the  light,  conceahij 
themselves  under  stones,  ben^  the  bark  a 
trees,  in  old  timber,  and  similar  localiues; 
some  live  in  fruits,  others  destroy  Tegew>H 
and  many  feed  on  dead  and  livinj5  animal  sQlJ 
stances.  Latreille  divides  myriapoda  mto  a 
orders :  1,  ehUoffnathOy  of  which  the  bestboim 
genus  is  iuha  CLatr.);  ajid^chilcpoda^eoim- 
ing  the  genus  seohpendra,  which,  in  the  inr^ 
stricted  latitude  given  it  by  Iinn«u8>  indwlw 
all  the  genera  of  the  order,  all  of  ^J*"^!*^ 
at  various  times  been  desi^poated  as  <^^^^^ 
or  millepedes.  In  the  order  chilopoda  m  an* 
tennse  are  slender  toward  the  extremity,  banpg 
14  or  more  joints;  the  mouth  oonaisto  «? 
mandibles  with  a  palpiform  appendage,  tenw- 
natedlike  the  bowl  of  a  apoon  with  indented 
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edgw;  the  laMom  to qoadxiild,  and  itsSlateral' 
diyisioDfl,  the  largest,  are  transYerBelx  ringed, 
and  resemble  the  membranont  feet  of  caterpil- 
lars;  they. have  beside  2  palpi  or  little  feet, 
united  at  the.  base  and  ittgniccuated  at  the  end, 
and  a  second  labium  formed  by  a  second  pair 
of  feet^  terminated  by  a  strong  moyable  hook 
pierced  at  the  end  for  the  issue  of  an  acrid 
liqaid.  The  body  is  membranous  and  flattened, 
each  ring  being  covered  by  a  coriaceous  i>late, 
and  having  for  the  most  part  but  one  pair  of 
feet,  the  terminal  segment  being  elongated  into 
a  kind  of  tail;  theaexnal  organs  are  interior, 
and  placed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body.— The  centipedes  move  yery  rapidlv  in  an 
undulating  manner;  they  can  Walk  naokward, 
using  only  the  4  hind  legs,  which  in  ordinary 
progression  are  dragged  fdfter  them ;  they  avoid 
the  light,  and  are  carnivorous  in  Uieir  habits; 
they  are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates,  where  they  attain  a  large  mze^ 
and  are  capable  of  infliotiuff  dangerous  wounds ; 
it  is  said  tnat  their  bite,  though  more  painM 
than  that  of  the  scorpion,  is  never  &tal;  the 
common  species  of  Europe  (lithobiu$/af;fiea^ 
Tiinn.),  very  abundant  under  stones  in  the  sum* 
mer  season,  is  quite  harmless,  though  repulsive 
in  its  aspect  The  genus  mmtigera  (Lam.)  has 
the  boay  covered  with  8  plates,  15  pairs  of 
legs,  and  large  reticulated  eyes ;  they  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  and  pierce  their  insect 
prey  with  their  mouth-hooks,  producing  sJmost 
instant  death;  according  to  Illiger,  wey  are 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  The 
genus  9eolopendra  (Leach)  has  21  pairs  of  legs, 
of  which  the  basal  joints  of  the  terminal  legs  are 
armed  with  spines ;  the  segments  are  nearly  of 
equal  size  ana  number  above  and  below.  The 
SCemgulata  (Latr.)  of  southern  Europe  is  almost 
as  la^  as  some  of  the  species  of  tropical 
America.  Several  4>ecies  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies  hare  doubtless  been  con- 
founded under  the  8,  moniUmM  (Linn.),  one  of 
which  grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot ;  very  Itfge 
species  also  occur  in  Asia)  Africa,  and  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Ammonia  is  the  best  ap- 
plication to  their  bites;  Though  among  the 
most  diBgnsting  of  living  creatures,  Humboldt 
aays,  in  his  ^^ Personal  Narrative :"  ^^I  have  seen 
Indian  children,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ohaymas, 
draw  out  from  the  earth  and  eat  millepedes  or 
aoolopendraa,  18  inches  long  and  7  lines  broad.'' 
Of  the  genus  crytapt^  Dr.  Leach  mentions  2 
species  found  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  the  antenna  are  grained, 
and  the  basal  joint  of  the  more  slender  hind 
£det  is  without  spines.  In  the  genus  geophUta 
(LeachX  the  antenna>  have  only  14  joints,  but 
the  legs  vary  in  number  from  42  to  nearly 
800 ;  they  are  very  slender,  and  s(Mne  are  phoe- 
phoreseent ;  they  are  destructiye  to  fruit  and 
vegetables.-*The  pontion  of  the  myriapoda  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  determined.  Siebold  says 
the^  do  not  properly  belong  either  to  araehnida 
or  tnteeta,  and  he  classes  them  under  erustae^a, 
Bymer  Jones  observes  that  they  diflbr  from 


crostacea  by  their  req[)uring  air  by  meana  of 
traohefld,  and  from  annelids  by  their  jointed 
legs,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  an  osculant 
group,  allied  to  anndids,  insects,  araehnida, 
and  Crustacea;  they  have  urinary  organs  like 
insects,  which  crostacea  have  not.  Prof. 
Agassiz  makes  them  the  lowest  order  of  the 
daas  of  insects,  the  other  orders  being  arach- 
nids and  insects  proper.  Mr.  Newport  ("  An- 
nals and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,''  vol.  xii., 
1848.  p.  228)  traces  the  nervoos  system  from 
the  nighest  ehiloffnatha,  the  most  perfect  of 
which  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
Crustacea,  and  on  the  other  with  true  insects, 
throogh  the  geaphiU  (the  lowest  vermiform 
type  of  the  ek%l^poda\  to  the  tailed  araehnida 
(the  8C(»rpions),  and  through  9eolopendra^  li- 
thobiu$y  and  scuUgera^  the  last  of  which  connects 
the  myriapoda  on  the  one  hand  with  true  in- 
sects, and  on  the  other  with  araehnida.  The 
heart,  or  dorsal  vessel,  as  in  insects  and  araeh- 
nida, ia  divided  into  several  compartments, 
corre^onding  in  number  to  the  abdominal 
segments. 

GENT  JOUES.  the  second  period  of  Napo- 
leon's reign,  so  called  because  it  lasted  precisely 
100  days,  from  March  20, 1816,  when  he  reen- 
tered Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  to  June  28 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  second  restora- 
tion was  established.    (See  Bonapabts.) 

OENTLI YRE,  Subakk ▲  Fbxbican,  an  English 
dnunatic  authoress,  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
1667,  died  in  London,  Dec.  1, 1728.  Early  an 
orphan,  and  maltreated  by  those  to  whom  her 
education  was  confided,  she  fled  from  school 
while  very  young,  intending  to  go  to  London. 
While  travelling  on  foot  it  is  related  that  she  feU 
in  with  a  Cambridge  student,  who  persuaded  her 
to  accompany  bun  to  Cambridge,  where  she  as- 
sumed masculine  attire,  and  studied  several 
months.  To  save  her  friend  from  suspicion  she 
went  from  Cambridge  to  London,  where  nothing 
is  known  of  her  tiU  at  the  age  of  16  years  she 
married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Soon 
losing  her  first  and  also  her  second  husband,  who 
was  named  Carrol,  she  devoted  herself  to  poetry, 
and  produced  a  tragedy  and  several  comedies. 
She  also  engaged  as  an  actress,  and  while  per- 
forming before  the  court  at  Windsor  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  young  man  who  was  chief  cook 
to  Queen  Annei  named  Centlivre,  to  whom 
she  was  soon  after  married.  From  this  time 
she  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  Rowe,  Far- 
quhar,  and  other  litmry  men,  but  incurred  the 
enmi^  of  Pope,  by  whom  she  was  uzgasUy  char- 
acterized in  the  first  editions  of  the  ^^  Dunciad." 
Her  comedies  are  esteemed  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  plots  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue.  The 
best  of  them  are  the  ''  Bu^y-Body,"  the  "  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,"  and  the  ^  Wonder,  a  Woman 
keeps  a  Sewet" 

CENTO  n^t  eento^  patch-work),  a  poem 
composed  wholly  of  verses  taken  from  one  or 
more  poets,  but  disposed  in  a  new  order  so  as 
to  form  a  distinct  work.  The  only  classical 
example  ia  the  Cento  ITuptialii  of  Ausoniusi 
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finnied  oat  of  Yirgllian  reneB  penrMted  into  a 
new  meaning.  Aooording  to  the  roles  laid 
down  by  Aoflonioa,  the  yenea  may  be  either 
Ukan.  entire,  or  divided  into  halves,  one  half  to 
be  connected  with  another  taken  eJsewhere; 
bnt  3  TeraeB  are  never  to  be  taken  together. 
The  empress  Endozia  wrote  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Homeric  centos;  Proba  Falconia, 
under  the  emperor  Honoring  wrote  the  same 
in  verses  extracted  from  Virgil.  The  same 
snlijeot  was  treated  in  aYirgilian  cento  by 
Alexander  Ross,  a  Scotch  sdioohnaster  and 
poet,  in  his  Viroiliui  Eoamgdmam^  which  was 
republished  in  1769. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  See  Amsbioa,  voL 
L  p.  460. 

CENTRAL  FORCES  are  forces  emanating 
from  a  centre.  The  only  fiunUiar  examples  are 
the  forces  of  gravity  and  electricity.  They 
produce,  in  any  body  upon  which  they  aot^  a 
motion  whose  path  is  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  force  varies  with  a  change  of  distance 
from  the  centre.  The  force  of  gravity  is  dimin- 
ished to  i  by  doubling  the  distance,  and  in  gen- 
eral varies  as  the  square  of  the  aistance.  It 
foUows  from  this  that  a  body  moving  under  the 
influence  of  gravity  must  move  in  aconio  section, 
that  is,  the  orbits  of  aU  planets,  comets,  ana 
satellites  must  be  ellipses  (parabolas  or  hyper- 
bolas). 

QmrrSiKL  heat.  Smce  the  year  1740, 
when  the  first  observations  respecting  the  in- 
crease of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased 
depth  below  the  sorfiice  were  made  byM.  Gen- 
sanneinthe  lead  mines  of  Geromagny  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  abundant  data  have  been  collected 
by  scientific  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
establishioff  this  as  a  general  ftct  The  deepest 
mines  of  Mexico,  En^and,  iVance,  Qermany, 
and  other  countries,  and  the  deeper  artesian 
wells,  and  the  hot  qprinos  ascending  from 
stiU  deeper  souroeS)  all  lead  to  this  condusion. 
The  volcanic  fires  add  their  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  intensely  heated  masses  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
surface  acritated  when  they  are  suppressed,  and 
relieved  by  their  outlet,  seems  to  indicate  an 
almost  general  diffuaon  of  the  liquid  molten 
masses  from  which  they  spring.  Not  only  is 
the  heat  found  generally  to  increase  with  the 
depth,  but  the  rate  of  this  increase  has  in  many 
instances  been  determined.  It  is  found  to  vary  in 
different  countries,  in  some  increasing  2  or  8 
times  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  average 
rate  is  estimated  by  Eupffer  at  1^  F.  for  every 
87  English  feet ;  and  by  Cordier  at  l""  for  every 
46  feet.  These  phenomena,  aU  pointing  in  one 
direction,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
where in  the  interior  the  materials  of  the  globe 
must  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  heat ;  and 
calculations  hare  been  made  showing  at  what 
depth  the  rocks  must  aU  exist  as  liquid  lava, 
at  what  the  temperature  of  melted  iron  would 
be  found,  at  what  platinum  would  fdse,  and  at 
what  various  matters,  solid  at  the  surface,  would 
be  volatilized,  but  for  the  enormous  pressure. 
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Thus  has  been  established  the  theoryofoeattil  ^ 
heat.  It  is  controverted  by  Sir  Gfaaries  Lycll, 
M.  Poisson,  and  other  eminent  anthoritie8,Qi 
these  grounds :  When  substances,  88  m^ 
are  mdted,  thdr  temperature  cannot  benind 
ft  single  degree  above  the  pointof  furion  solcng 
as  a  piece  of  the  material  remains  mmey. 
The  same  principle  is  exemplified  m  the  impos- 
sibility of  raising  water  to  a  higher  tempenion 
than  82**  F.  so  lonff  as  a  firagment  of  ioe  leoabB 
in  it.  The  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  sofid 
crust  of  the  earth,  whidi  could  no  more  raoia 
unchanged,  reposing  upon  the  sorfiuse  of  i  liisd 
heated  many  times  above  the  tempentoreit 
which  its  materials  would  melt,  than  8  stntosi 
of  ice  of  the  same  thickness  could  remsin  in  tha 
same  situation  exposed  to  the  same  proportntil 
difference  of  heat  The  crust  tlist  forms  upoa 
lava  as  it  cools  csnnot  be  instanced  in  disproof 
of  this  statement,  for  this  only  forms  vfaen  (!» 
heat  is  so  much  reduced  that  ebolIitioQ  hts  a- 
tirely  caused  ;  if  this  be  renewed,  the  mA 
soon  disappears  in  the  fiuid.  Were  the  crortof 
the  globe  the  result  of  partial  cooling  fromi 
state  of  primitive  fluidity,  the  whole  plioet 
must  first  have  cooled  down  to  about  the  teot- 
perature  of  incipient  fusion,  and  henoe  the 
enormous  degrees  of  heat  supposed  caimotexi^ 
within  it  M.  Poisson  ''imagines  thflt  if  the 
s^obe  ever  passed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  M 
by  radiation  of  heat,  the  central  nodeos  nni^ 
have  begun  to  cool  and  consolidate  first"  Wen 
the  central  portion  fluid,  tides  would  bepe^ 
ceived  in  the  mass,  sufficient  to  csnse  the  m- 
&ce  to  rise  and  fkdl  every  6  hours;  botnona 
fluctuations  are  observed,  even  in  a  crater  like 
that  of  Stromboh,  which  is  supposed  to  cod- 
nect  with  the  great  central  ocean  of  Ua 
The  phenomena  tiiat  have  given  rise  to  the 
hypothesis  combated  by  these  views  do  not 
perhaps  require  this  theory  to  acconnt  for 
them.  Local  heat  is  without  qnestion  geo* 
erated  by  chemical  changes  taking  place  vm 
the  materials  beneath  the  surface.  These  gi^ 
rise  to  electrical  currents,  of  the  poww  « 
which  to  disturb  the  surfisce  we  can  foimhtfle 
idea,  but  judging  fh>m  their  effects  npon^ 
limited  scale  on  which  they  come  under  oar  ob- 
servation, it  would  seem  quitessphiiosophicalto 
refer  to  them  the  phenomena  connecting  distaat 
volcanic  outbreaks  and  earthquakes,  ^^Uim^ 
an  aid  so  entirely  hypothetical  as  tbafe<n  tu 
molten  fluidity  of  the  central  portion  (« tlie 
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CENTRE,  in  general,  apointeonallydisttft 
fh)m  the  extremities  of  a  hue,  smftoe,  or  boM. 
The  centre  of  a  conic  section  is  apoint  vbw 
divides  all  the  diameters  into  2  equal  p«u- 
In  the  eUipse  and  circle  this  point  is  within  the 
figure ;  it  is  outside  of  the  figure  in  tiie  hype^ 
bola,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from  tne  ^i^ 
mit  in  the  parabola.— The  CraTBS  or  Gbatiti 
is  a  point  in  the  interior  of  a  body  or  system  « 
bodies  so  situated  that  a  plane  pasBing  thr" 
it  in  whatever  direction  would  divide  the 
into  2  portions  of  exactly  equal  weight 
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OENTKB,  a  central  oonnty  of  Pennsjlyania; 
area  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  28,855. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Alleghany,  Bald  Easle,  and 
several  other  mountain  ranges.  It  is  drained 
by  a  number  of  small  creeks,  which  supply  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories  with  water  power.  The 
soil  is  excellent  in  the  valleys,  and  agricoltcure 
is  in  a  forward  state.  The  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  valuable  timber,  but  famish  little 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  There  are  exten- 
sive mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  limestone,  and 
beds  of  stone  coal  in  several  places.  The  agii- 
coltural  productions  in  1850  amonnted  to  488,- 
612  bushels  of  wheat.  816,112  of  com,  186.204  of 
oats,  18,530  tons  of  hay,  and  414,715  lbs.  of 
batter.  There  were  48  ohurehea,  and  4^517  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools.  The  county  was  or- 
ganized in  1800,  and  named  from  its  position. 
Oapital,  Bellefonte. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.  The  tendency 
which  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  path  has 
to  fly  from  the  curve,  has  received  the  ill-cho- 
sen name  of  centrifugal  force;  ill-chosen,  since 
it  is  not  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre,  but 
simply  to  continue  moving  in  the  direction 
which  it  has  at  any  paiUcular  moment  A 
atone  whirled  in  a  sling  flies  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  string  at  the  moment  of  its  release.  An 
apparently  centrifugal  force  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested where  the  body  is  restrained  from  mov- 
ing in  a  tangent,  and  only  allowed  to  slide  on 
a  radius.  Centrifugal  force,  in  this  sense,  is  a 
Tory  valuable  mechanical  power,  of  great  prac- 
tioid  use  in  such  operations  as  draining  washed 
wool,  or  draining  the  oil  from  steel  pens ;  since, 
by  the  revolution  of  such  articles  in  a  network 
cylinder,  a  force  can  be  communicated  to  the 
adherent  particles  of  fluid  very  &r  exceeding 
that  of  gravity,  without  injury  to  the  fibre  or 
finish  of  the  solid  articles. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE,  a  central  force  of 
attraction;  that  is,  a  force  tending,  like  that  of 
gravity,  to  move  a  body  to  a  fixed  centre. 

CENTUMVIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col- 
lege of  judges,  who  decided  civil  cases,  and 
qnestions  rating  to  the  rights  of  fiunily  and 
succession.  This  court  was  instituted,  accord- 
ing to  Niebuhr,  as  earlv  as  the  time  or  Servius 
Tullius ;  and  as  its  number  was  ordinarilv  about 
100,  it  received  the  name  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
oentumviri.  It  was  divided  into  4  sections  or 
councils,  before  2  or  the  whole  number  of 
•which  cases  might  be  pleaded.  This  tribunal 
acquired  its  greatest  importance  under  the  em- 
pire, and  was  entirely  suppressed  by  Theodo- 
sins,  A.  D.  895. 

CENTURIES  OF  MAGDEBURG,  a  volu- 
minous  history  of  the  church,  and  the  first 
Ftotestant  work  of  the  kind;  so  called  from  the 
plan  of  arrangement  adopted,  which  was  to 
treat  the  history  in  periods  of  100  years  each. 
It  was  written  in  Latm,  and  published  in  Basel, 
1559-74,  in  18  vols.  foUo,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  14th  century.  Theoriginator  of  the 
plan  of  the  *^  Centuries  "  was  Matthias  Fladus, 
that  violent  opponent  of  the  Interim,  and  so  of 


Melanohthon.  The  first  4  centuries  were  com- 
posed at  Magdeburg  (whence  the  name);  the 
5th,  begun  at  Magdeburg,  was  finished  at  cTena; 
the  6th  was  written  while  the  authors  were  se- 
creted fr^m  persecution;  the  7th  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  the  remaining  6  in  the  city  of 
Wismar.  The  publication  was  attended  with 
much  labor,  from  the  comprehensiveness  and 
complication  of  the  plan.  Of  its  execution 
Eichhorn,  the  celebrated  German  orientalist  and 
theologian,  speaks  favorably.  Each  century  is 
treated  under  16  heads,  viz. :  general  histori- 
cal view,  extent  and  propagation  of  the  church, 
persecutions,  doctrines,  herenes,  rites  and  cer- 
emonies, government,  schisms,  councils,  biogra- 
phies, heretics,  martyrs,  mirades,  condition  of 
the  Jews,  other  rdic^oiu,  political  c<Hidition  of 
the  worlo.  The  authors  are  called  centuriatores. 
A  new  edition  by  Baumgarten  and  Bemler 

Suremberg,  6  vols.  4to.,  1757-65),  brings 
wn  the  work  only  to  the  year  500,  and  an 
abridgment  by  Osiander  continues  it  to  the 
17th  century  (16  vols.  4to.,  Tabmgen,  1607-8). 
The  principal  writers,  beside  Flacius,  were 
Wisand,  Judex,  Faber,  Corvinus,  and  Holzhuter. 

CENTURIO]^,  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
army,  in  some  respects  corresponding  to  the 
rank  of  the  modem  captain.  His  command 
was  the  military  division  called  a  century,  een" 
tufia,  which  corresponded  with  the  civil  divi- 
sion called  a  euriOf  so  that  the  rank  of  eenturio 
in  the  army  was  equivalent  to  that  of  eurio  in 
the  state.  It  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr,  and 
other  writers  of  the  first  auUiority,  that  the 
original  century  consisted  of  80  men,  and  the 
preat  scholar  first  named  is  of  opinion  that  the 
infiuence  of  the  favored  number,  80,  can  be 
traced  throui^out  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later  times  the 
legion  of  heavy  armed  foot,  haatati^  prindpes^ 
and  triariif  without  indnoing  the  wliteSy  at 
light-armed  skirmishers,  consisted  of  80  mani* 
pies,  each  of  which  contained  2  centuries.  In 
the  time  of  ^milius  Paulus  and  Scipio,  the 
strength  of  the  legion  when  at  its  taVL  war  com- 
plement was  6,000  men,  each  century  of  course 
containing  100,  each  maniple  200,  and  each 
cohort— a  later  division  of  8  maniples,  vari- 
ously attributed  to  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Julius 
CflBsar — 600  men.  The  centurion  who  com- 
manded the  right  century  of  the  maniple,  was 
styled  properly  eenturio;  he  who  conunanded 
the  left,  n^-c&nturiOf  optio^  or  uragtu. 

CENTURY,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  company 
of  100  men,  forming  the  6th  part  of  a  coLor^ 
and  the  60th  part  of  a  legion.  ^  Servius  Tullius 
carried  this  military  division  into  the  civil  or- 
ganization, and  cUvided  the  Roman  people  into 
6  dasses  according  to  property,  which  were  sub- 
divided into  195  centuries.  To  each  of  these 
centuries  belonged  a  voice  in  the  emnUia  centfu- 
HcOa;  but  as  the  first  or  most  wealthy  dass  of 
dtiaens  comprised  08  of  the  centuries,  it  had  a 
preponderance  in  the  government.  Each  cen- 
tury was  divided  into  2  sections,  that  of  the 
mykT0$^  consisting  of  dtiiens  from  45  to  60 
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yean  old,  and  that  of  the  jutdom,  of  dtifens 
from  17  to  45  yean  old.    (see  GzirauB.) 

OEOS,  also  oalled  Cba,  now  Zsa,  a  small 
island  of  that  Greek  group  called  the  Oydades, 
lyiog  off  tbe  point  of  Sie  promontory  of  Soniun, 
Cape  Oolonna,  at  12  or  18  m.  distance,  a  7ery 
little  8.  of  £.  from  it,  and  neaiir  twice  that  dis- 
tance 8.  of  Hie  south  point  of  the  island  of  Ne- 
gropont.  It  is  now  scarcely  12|  m.,  or  100 
Greek  stadia,  in  length;  bat  Pliny  writes  that 
it  was  torn  away  from  Enbcsa,  or  the  Negro* 
pont,  by  an  earthquake ;  and  that  after  that  a 
great  part  of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  sea  on 
the  side  of  Bototia.  It  was  fiftmons  for  its  fer- 
tility and  pastore  landk  Herodotus  states  it  to 
have  been  an  Ionian  colony  ftom  Attica,  and 
that  it  ftimished  a  few  galleys  to  the  fleet  of  the 
confederate  Greeks  at  Artemisinm  and  Salamis. 
It  once  had  4  cities :  Inlis,  the  seat  of  the  mod- 
em town  of  Zea,  and  the  birthplace  of  Sunoni- 
des,  OarthflBa,  Goressia,  and  PcBtessa ;  bat  in  the 
days  of  Btrabo,  the  two  latter  had  been  aban« 
doned,  and  their  inhaMtants  remoyed  to  the 
others. 

GEPH  ALONIA,  or  GEFHAxuanA  (Gr.  Ki^- 
Xijna),  called  by  Homer  Samoa  (2a^r),  or 
Same  (Za/ii;),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
separated  from  Ithaca  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow 
ohanneL  Area,  848  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
70,481.  The  ooontry  is  ragged  and  moantun- 
ons,  particularly  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Black 
moantain,  as  the  Mount  ^nos  of  antiquity 
is  now  called,  constitutes  the  most  pictur- 
esque feature  of  Gephalonia.  The  climate  is 
nsually  mild.  The  soil  produces  little  com, 
but  some  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
southern  Europe.  Gorrants,  the  staple  product 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  come  chiefly  fhom  Gepha- 
lonia. The  blight  of  1868-'65  has  injured  the 
crops  materially,  and  reduced  the  exports  from 
40,000,000  to  11,000,000  lbs.  The  total  ralue 
of  currants  received  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80, 1866,  was  $127,- 
089,  and  in  1857,  $151,418.  The  large  share 
which  Gephalonia  bean  in  the  currant  trade 
may  be  gathered  fit>m  the  fact  that  of  6,- 
670,881  lbs.  exported  to  England  in  1856, 
4^868,400  lbs.  were  fi^m  that  island.  The 
harbor  is  excellent,  and  ship  building  and 
various  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry 
are  carried  on  actively.  The  imports  consist 
mainly  of  breadstuflfo  and  of  the  manufactures 
and  wares  of  Europe.  Thero  are  11  public 
schools  in  the  island,  and  78  private  sdiools. 
The  Greek  church  is  the  predominant  religion, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks.  Property 
is  much  more  divided  in  Gephalonia  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ionian  islands.  About  ^  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  belongs  to  the  convents,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  20,  and  many  of  them,  as  for 
instance  the  convent  of  Sisi,  are  very  ancient 
The  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  mythical  Gephalus.  There  w«« 
4  dties  la  Gephalonia  in  the  times  of  antiquity, 
Vic,  Pale,  Oranii,  Proni,  and  Samoa.    The  site 


of  Ptonl,  and  stiH  more  that  of  flsmoa,  flSl  ex- 
hibit extensive  and  interesting  roiiii  The  kte 
city,  which  was  more  populous  than  thdodicr 
8,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hofner,  viiik 
the  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  by  the  poet  a 
the  Gephallenians.  Thnoydides  caQed  ik 
Island  a  tetrapolis  (eompoaed  of  4  6Ute§\ 
and  etiU  other  names  were  spiled  to  it 
But  the  name  of  Gephallenia  fint  ooam 
in  Herodotus.  —  The  island  belonged  flooee^ 
sively  to  the  Greeks,  the  Maoedooiaos,  the 
Roman  Byzanlane  emperors,  the  Normiis, 
the  Venetians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Freneh.  It 
forms  now  one  of  the  7  lonisnifllaodsmder 
the  protection  of  Ghreat  Britain.  In  Aog.  1849, 
a  terrible  insurrection  broke  oat  in  tbeslud, 
which  could  only  be  suppressed  by  the  moBt 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  BritaJi 
flovemor.  Gephalonia  sends  one  member  to  Hit 
Ionian  senate,  and  7  deputies  to  the  legisktire 
assembly.  Gephalonia  and  Zante  fonn  one 
diocese,  the  bishop's  seat  being  at'Iiziiri,in 
Gephalonia.  The  capital  of  the  ulaod  is 
AigostolL 

GEPHALOPODA  (Gr.  jcct^?,  head,  isd 
frovs^  foot),  a  class  of  moUnscoas  aninula  char- 
acterized by  their  organs  of  motion  being  sr* 
ranged  about  the  head.  These  oiKsna  an 
called  feet  and  arms,  either  of  which  saoKS 
may  be  properlv  given^  since  they  serre  not 
only  as  means  of  locomotion  bnt  for  secQiug> 
hold  upon  any  object.  The  animals  an  t^ 
frimiahed  with  eyes  and  organs  of  heana^ 
The  mouth,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre^ 
the  ciicle  of  feelers,  is  furnished  irith  apair « 
homy  jaws,  in  shape  resembling  the  bill  rf» 
parrot.  The  tongue  is  rough  and  prio^ 
Being  aquatic,  the  cephalq[K)da  breathe  throogb 
g^  Most  of  this  class  possesi somethiogRj 
sembling  shells,  though  only  the  nautifas  aad 
argonaut  are  entirely  covered  with  thai. 
Their  arms  are  supplied  with  suokera,  bj  Th»' 
thev  ftsten  themselves  to  and  oreroome  ut 
mals  much  largw  and  better  protected  tian 
themselves.  Even  the  firm  covering  ot  Iw- 
stars  and  crabs  cannot  defend  tbeee  amnw 
from  their  sofWimbed  opponents,  which  g 
means  of  their  suckers  fasten  firmly  npoo  io« 
shell,  and  with  their  strong  beab  twtf  it  a 
pieces.  To  the  dasa  cephalopoda  belong  w 
nautilus,  the  argonaut,  the  loligo,  and  the  wdh 
known  sepU  or  cuttle-fish.  This  1m*^J*?^ 
species,  bemg  entirely  unprotected  by  a  sheM 
furnished  with  a  bag  containing  a  dark^crtM* 
fluid.  When  attacked,  it  throws  out  this  secre- 
tion and  so  tinges  tlie  water  that  it  nu*«  " 
e8CiH>e.  This  ink  is  coUeoted ih)m  the dsdib 
the  India  seas,  and  forms  the  ▼aloabie  p^ 
ment  known  as  aepia.  Many  extinct  8pea«« 
cephalopoda  are  abundantly  found  m  au  «" 
foBsiliferous  rocks.  j 

GEPHALUS,  in  Greek  myibologj,  w"*?^ 
Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of  r^ 
whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Aurora  w»  ©Banur 
ed  of  him,  and  enviously  "P^^^.rL^ 
tempt  thefidelity  of  his  wife   Undarthegtaso 
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of  a  stranger  he  oome  with  hriHiJBmt  preeeota 
to  his  house,  and  Prooris  did  not  withstand  the 
trial.  She  sahseqnently  direrted  him  from  hia 
dntj,  and  the  disooyery  of  their  mntoal  weak- 
ness led  to  a  reconoiliatioa  hetween  them. 
Oephalns  afterward  slew  his  wife  with  his 
spear,  mistaking  her  for  a  wild  animal, 
as  she  was  Jealonsly  watching  him  in  the 
wood.  Aooording  to  Ovid,  Oephalns  finally 
occupied  and  gave  his  name  to  the  ishind 
Gephallenia. 

CEPHISSIA,  a  village  of  Greece,  9  m.  N*. 
E.  of  Athens,  with  a  grotto  dedicated  to  the 
saints,  and  mnch  resorted  to  hy  devotees. 

CEPHISSIA,  or  Melaa  (anc.  OsdMssw),  a 
river  of  Greece.  It  rises  in  rhods,  flows  gene- 
rally E.;  crosses  the  N.  honndary  of  BoaoUa; 
falls  into  Lake  €k>pa]s. 

OEPHISSUS,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in 
ancient  Greece.  The  most  famous  of  them  wss 
one  of  the  two  streams  which  flowed  hy  Athens. 
It  had  its  rise  N.  of  the  city,  flowed  southward 
from  Mt  Pames  across  the  long  walls,  and 
emptied  into  the  Phaleric  hay.  Modem  trav- 
ellers describe  it  as  winding  its  way  throngh 
olive  groves  in  several  streamlets. 

GERAOOHI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor, bom  in  Rome  in  1760,  died  Feb.  1801. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  reftige 
in  France.  He  there  joined  a  band  of  repub- 
lican artists,  who  cherished  a  violent  hatred 
against  Napoleon,  and  at  length  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  The  plot  was  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  the  fatal  deed  was 
to  be  committed  Oct  11,  at  the  opera.  The 
conspirators  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber, their  weapons  seised,  and  Oeracchi  with 
his  associate  Diana  and  4  others  arrested,  and 
after  a  long  and  somewhat  intricate  trial,  con- 
demned, and  all  but  Diana  executed. 

GEBAM,  Gbibak,  Sibaxo,  or  Zesam,  the 
aecond  in  size  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the 
Malay  archipelago,*  lying  N.  of  Amboyna,  be- 
tween Booroo  on  the  W.  and  Papua  on  the  E. ; 
lat  2*»  47'  to  8**  60'  S. ;  long.  127^  61'  to  181^  66' 
£.  Area  estimated  at  10,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at 
226,000.  Its  topography  is  imperfectly  known, 
but  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  hilly, 
several  mountain  ranges,  from  6,000  to  8,000 
ft  high,  traversing  the  island,  and  giving  rise 
to  a  number  of  streams  which  empty  principal- 
ly off  the  S.  coast.  The  loftiest  peak  is  that  of 
Noosaheli,  9,760  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  dimate 
is  salubrious,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the 
nutmeg  and  dove  were  produced  spontaneous- 
ly until  extirpated  by  the  Dntdi  in  the  17th 
century.  The  sago  palm  here  readies  tne 
gigantic  height  of  100  ft,  and  a  sin^e  tree 
sometimes  yields  1,200  pounds  of  starch.  Many 
varieties  of  noble  forest  treeft  are  found,  but 
none  suitable  for  ship  building.  The  coasts 
are  peopled  by  a  hardy,  enter(>rising  Malay 
race^  who  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  find  a 
of  their  toil  at  Singapore 
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prahus  or  iora-h&niy  are  manned  by  from  80  to 
60  rowers  each.  Most  of  these  people  are 
Mohammeduis,  but  Christian  missionaries  have 
made  many  converts  among  them ;  and  in  one 
village  of  620  souls,  visited  by  Mr.  Scherius  in 
1846,  tbe  Ohrisfians  numbered  488.  The  Hora- 
foras,  or  Alfoories,  who  appear  to  be  identical 
with  the  mountdneers  of  Celebes  and  Ihe 
Philippines,  are  the  dominant  tribe  of  the  inte- 
rior. They  are  described  as  a  brave,  honest, 
and  in  most  respects  peaceable  race  of  idolaters, 
among  whom  Cfhiistlanity  has  made  some  con- 
quests. A  custom  once  prevdent  among  them 
of  collecting  human  skulls  for  ornaments,  to 
obtain  which  they  would  not  hesitate  to  im- 
molate a  living  victim,  is  apparently  becomhig 
obsolete.  A  little  maize,  for  domestic  consump- 
tion or  exchange  for  dress,  firearms,  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  is  cultivated  chiefly  bv  women ; 
while  Ihe  men  are  engaged  in  war  or  hunting. 
The  Horaforas  of  Ceram  have  prominent  fea- 
tures, large  eyes,  and  long  frizzled  hair;  they 
are  brave,  fdthfnl,  obedient,  and  meke  good 
soldiers.  The  other  inhabitants  are  governed 
by  severd  chiefa  who  are  subject  to  the  Dutch 
residents  at  Amboyna  and  Banda.  The  native 
princes  meet  the  Dutch  residents  once  in  2 
years,  and  have  their  disputes  adjusted  by  a 
court  of  24  rijahs,  at  which  the  resident  pre- 
sides. The  population  has  been  thinned  by  the 
intemd  dissendons  of  the  Mdays,  the  attadcs 
of  the  Horaforas  and  of  pirates,  and  the  rava- 
ges of  the  small-pox.  The  Dutch  claim  the 
sovereignty  of  tiie  island,  and  have  established 
several  forts  on  it  Cn  the  N.  E.  coast  are  the 
bay  and  village  of  Waroo,  where  eood  anchor- 
age, water,  and  providons  may  be  had. 

CEBASIN,  the  gummy  matter  that  remains^ 
when  the  viscid  exudation  from  the  cherry, 
plum,  and  some  other  fruit  trees  is  digested  in 
water.  The  portion  which  dissolves  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  same  substance  as  arabin.  C^asin 
is  a  tastdess  substance,  insoluble  in  water  and 
dcohol,  and  unferinentable.  It  differs  from 
bassorin  in  its  being  changed  by  the  action  of 
boiling  water  into  arabin.  The  substance  is 
appliM  to  no  use. — ^Also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
Idnd  of  wax  which  is  found  coating  the  sugar- 
cane. 

CERATE  QLat  eeratuff^j  firom  eerct^  wax), 
an  ointment  of  stiff  consistence,  compounded  of 
oU  or  spermaceti  and  wax,  sometimes  thickened 
with  a  powder. 

CERBERUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  mon- 
ster  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  infemd 
regions.  He  was  a  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  is  represented  as  a  dog  with  many  heads, 
the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  a  mane  composed  of 
the  anterior  extremities  of  numberiess'  snakes. 
His  budness  was  to  admit  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  into  their  subterranean  abode,  but  not  to 
let  them  out  agdn.  Orpheus  lulled  him  to 
deep  with  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  dragged  him 
from  Hades,  and  exhibited  him  to  the  eyes  of 
wondering  mortds. 

OEBCADO,  a  province  (^  Pern,  in  thede^ 
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partment  of  Lima,  bounded  N.  by  the  i)K>Tlnce 
of  Chancay,  E.  by  that  of  Hnaroohiri,  8.  by 
that  of  Oanete,  and  W.  by  the  Pacifio  ocean, 
length  from  N.  to  6.,  89  m.;  breadth,  24  m. 
It  has  a  fertile  soil,  watered  by  the  Bimao  and 
the  Lnrin,  and  yielding  grain,  firait,  sagar,  pa»- 
torage,  and  legumes  in  abnndanoe.  The  dimate 
is  mild!,  bat  unhealthy.  Rain  never  &]ls  except 
in  winter,  and  then  in  small  quantities,  but  a 
gentle  distillation  of  moisture  (garvd)  frequent- 
\y  takes  place.  The  province  suffers  mudi  from 
earthquakes.  linui,  the  oi^ital  of  the  country, 
and  Callao,  its  port,  are  the  principal  towns. 

OERDONIANS,  ancient  heretics,  whose 
belief,  half  philosophioaL  half  religious,  was 
a  confused  mixture  of  Ohristian  dogmas  with 
oriental  dualism  and  Gnostic  ideas.  Their 
founder,  Cerdo,  was  a  Syrian,  who  came  to 
Bome  about  the  year  189  under  the  pontificate 
of  Hyginus.  He  maintained  the  existence  of 
the  Zoroastrian  two  principles,  one  of  good 
and  the  other  of  evil.  The  latter,  according 
to  him,  was  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the 
God  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews.  The  former 
was  the  creator  of  Jesus  Ohrist^  whose  incarna- 
tion, sufferings,  and  death  were  only  sensible 
appearances,  and  not  vital  facts.  His  disciples 
became  confounded  with  l^ose  of  Karcion,  who 
some  years  later  propagated  similar  opinions. 

OiR%  Jbah  Nicolas,  a  French  botanist, 
bom  in  tiie  Isle  of  France  in  1787,  died  there. 
May  2,  1810.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
French  government  he  greatly  extended  the 
culture  of  spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now 
Mauritius),  when  that  island  was  a  French  de- 
pendency. The  agricultural  society  of  Paris 
published  his  essay  on  the  culture  of  rice,  and 
awarded  him  a  medal;  and  Napoleon  confirmed 
him  in  his  position  as  director  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on 
him  a  pension  of  $120.  A  tree  of  the  island 
has  been  called  after  him,  Cerea,-^RovrsssR. 
his  youngest  daughter,  has  translated  several 
novels  from  English  into  French,  and  written  a 
tragedy  and  sacred  poetry. 

CEBEAL  GRASSES,  those  grasses  which 
produce  the  bread  corns,  as  wheats  oats,  barley, 
rice,  rye,  and  maize ;  these  having  been  called 
the  gift  of  Geres. 

OEREATJA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Bome 
every  April  in  honor  of  Geres,  if  the  citizens 
were  not  in  mourning  for  some  public  calamity. 
If  they  were,  its  celebration  was  omitted,  be- 
cause no  person  wearing  mourning  could  be 
present  at  it.  On  the  occasion  of  Qiia  festival 
the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her 
daughter  were  represented  by  women  dressed 
in  white,  running  about  with  lighted  torches; 
and  games  were  celebrated  in  uie  oircus  maz- 
imus,  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in  white 
robes. 

GERES,  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvest 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a  daughter 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Pro- 
serpine. She  dwelt  with  the  immortals  on 
Olympus,  till  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter 


Proseri^ne  by  Pluto  with  the  eonnivmoe  tf 
Jupiter.  Geres  then  abandoned  in  her  anger  tbo 
abode  of  the  gods^  and  descended  to  earth  to 
wander  among  men.  On  all  who  reoeiTed  faff 
kindly  she  conferred  presents  and  bkasnogs; 
but  on  those  who  treated  her  inhospitaUj,  or 
slighted  her  gifts,  she  inflicted  seTere  pimkh 
ments.  In  her  grief  she  took  neither  neotsr  cor 
ambrosia,  nor  attended  to  her  penon;  andio- 
stead  of  ^diibiting  her  celestial  duums,  dn  vent 
in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman.  layweoorBe 
of  her  wanderings  she  came  at  leng^i  to  Seo- 
sis,  where  she  was  hospitably  recdved  bf  its 
king,  Geleua,  whose  wife,  Metamra,  engaged 
Geres  to  nurse  her  infimt  son,  ]>emo^ 
Under  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child  ^n 
like  a  celestial.  As  he  lay  <m  her  bosom,  C«R9 
breathed  on  him,  and  anointed  him  with  am- 
brosia ;  and  every  night,  ere  she  pat  him  to 
rest,  she  immersed  him  in  the  fire  vnkDovn  to 
his  parent&  Geres  purposed  to  make  the  child ' 
immortal,  but  the  folly  of  his  mother  feistiated 
her  intention.  Metanira,  wondering  at  the 
marvellous  growth  of  her  son,  became  eorioiB 
to  know  how  his  nurse  treated  him.  WatehiDf 
one  night,  therefore,  she  saw  with  terror  and 
astomshment  the  ordeal  through  which  her 
child  was  made  to  pass,  and  she  shrieked  iloiid 
at  the  sight.  The  goddess  iostantly  dropped 
the  infant,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames;  hot 
to  make  up  for  the  loss,  she  bestowed  grut 
£Eivors  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  rf 
Geleus.  Geres  then  cast  off  her  di^goi^ 
and  appeared  in  her  real  character,  tmom' 
in^  the  people  of  Eleusis,  at  the  same  time^ 
build  her  an  altar  and  a  temple.  Ateniw 
was  presently  raised  in  thevioiiuty,invhich 
the  sorrowing  Geres  took  up  her  abode,  hi 
the  mean  time,  the  indignation  of  the  u* 
vine  mother  had  visited  the  earth  with  i 
famine.  Jupiter  therefore  sent  Iria  to  Bcias 
to  entreat  Geres  to  suffer  the  earth  once  mort 
to  bring  forth  her  fruits,  and  to  endearor  to 
prevail  on  her  to  return  to  Olympns;  brtvitfl 
neither  request  would  she  comply,  sate  oa  c«h 
dition  that  her  daughter  Ptoserpine  fibomd  k 
first  restored  to  her.  All  the  other  divimtw 
of  Olympus  were  successively  sent  to  her « 
the  same  mission,  but  in  vain.  Jupiter,  mm 
at  length  that  it  was  impossible  to  shake  W 
determination,  sent  Mercury  to  Erebus  to  oj( 
of  Pluto  that  he  would  permit  Pw»n^* 
return  to  the  earth  on  a  visit  to  her  mwhtf. 
The  king  of  Hades  at  once  complied  with  tM 
request,  but  while  announcing  to  his  cow«» 
that  she  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Ii«r  P"2 
he  cunningly  handed  her  a  P<>™®^f"5fjj5 
wnich  she  incautiously  swallowed.  Jj"*^ 
was  then  conducted  by  Mercury  to  B^^^^JJ^ 
delivered  to  Geres.  After  the  &»  ^ 
of  joy  at  this  laexpected  meeting  m^ 
vent,  Geres  asked  Proserpine  if  she  had  J»? 
aught  in  the  nether  world,  to  which  tlie»j 
ter  replied  that  she  had-a  flin^«  ^ 
granate  seed.  Then,  said  the  Jno^^^'J^ 
must  spend  one-third. of  ereiy  futnre  yw 


in  the  vegions  of  darkness  with  yonr  hnsbfind, 
bat  the  other  two-thirds  you  will  be  privileged 
to  pass  on  earth  with  me.  The  wrath  of  the 
goddess  was  now  appeased.  She  cansed  the 
earth  to  yield  her  frnits  in  abundance  as  of 
old;  she  instructed  the  Heasinian  sovereign 
and  his  nobles  in  the  mysteries  of  her  worship; 
and  when  Jupiter  sent  Rhea  to  invite  her  once 
more  to  Olympus,  she  cordially  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  went  thither  mth  her  daughter 
to  take  up  her  abode  again  among  the  immor- 
tals.— ^The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Oeres, 
beside  Rome,  were  Attica,  Arcadia,  and  Sicily, 
where  she  was  adored  under  the  name  of  De- 
meter.  The  principal  sacrifices  offered  on  her 
altars  were  swine,  the  enrmbols  of  fertility,  oxen, 
oows,  honey,  cakes,  and  fruits.  Her  image  re- 
sembled that  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  expressed  more  mildness  and 
dignity.  She  was  represented  sometimes  in  a 
sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking,  and  some- 
times riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or 
dragons.  Her  attire  was  always  oomplete,  and 
on  ber  head  she  generally  wore  a  garland  of 
com,  or  a  band  of  ribbon;  while  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  sceptre,  a  bunch  of  com,  or  a  head 
of  poppy,  and  occasionally  a  torch  or  mystie 
basket.  The  principal  festivals  of  the  goddess 
vere  tiie  Tliesmophoria  and  Elensinia  in  GreeoCi 
and  the  Oerealia  at  Rome. 

0£R£T,  a  French  town  and  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Pyr^n^es-Orientales.  Pop. 
of  the  arrondissement  in  1856,  42,181,  and 
of  the  town,  8,488.  The  latter  is  surround- 
ed by  high  tower-flanked  walls,  and  is  sit- 
uated 16  m.  from  Perpignan,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Teon,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  very  high  bridge— a  bold  structure  of  a  sin- 
gle arch^  and  resting  on  two  rocks.  This 
bridge,  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  a  pleas- 
ure ground,  are  the  only  fine  sights  of  the 
town,  which  is  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  bad- 
ly paved  streets.  Its  chief  industrial  products 
are  corks,  leather,  and  copper  ware.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  arrondissement  is  hu*d- 
ly  sufficient  for  local  wants^  but  there  are  vari- 
ous iron  works,  a  good  nail  manu&ctory,  and 
some  other  industrial  establishments.  O^ret 
is  the  place  where  the  Spanish  and  French 
plenipotentiaries  met,  from  March  22,  1659,  to 
April  24, 1660,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries.  The  French  were  defeated  here  by 
Bicardos,  April  20, 1798 ;  and  on  April  29  and  80 
of  the  following  year,  Gen.  Dugonomier,  with 
only  8,000  men,  carried  the  bridge  and  the  ad- 
joining gorges,  which  were  defended  by  10,^ 
OOOSp^niards. 

OEBEUS,  the  name  given  to  several  species 
of  cactus.  The  most  beautifld  of  them  is  the 
night-blooming  cereus  (eaetui  grcmdifloruM^ 
JJamX  a  native  of  parts  of  South  America  ana 
the  West  India  islands,  and  cultivated  for  its 
large,  beautiful,  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
begin  to  open  in  the  evening  and  are  quite 
faded  before  morning.  The  petals  are  white, 
aet  in  a  oalyx  of  golden  yeUow  within,  endr* 
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ding  a  vast  number  of  recurved  stamens,  and 
opening  to  a  diameter  of  neariy  1  foot.  During 
the  few  hours  of  its  existence  the  flower  per- 
fumes the  air  to  a  considerable  distance  and  is 
of  unrivalled  beauty. 

0EBI6N0LA,  a  well-built  and  agreeably 
situated  town  of  Naples,  on  a  rising  ground  in 
the  province  of  Oapitanata,  24  m.  8.  £.  of  Fog^ 
gia ;  pop.  10,500.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
principally  in  the  cultivation  of  almonds  and 
ootton,  and  also  in  linen  manu&ctures.  In 
1508  (April  28)  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by 
<^nzalvode  Oordova,  here  defeated  the  French 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours, who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  In  the 
principal  street  of  X3erignola  is  a  milliariwn^ 
recording  that  Trajan  laid  out  the  road  from 
Beneventum  to  Brundusium  at  his  own  cost. 

OERIGO  (anc  Cytherck^  the  southernmost 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  between  lat  86*^  8'  and 
86^  22'  K,  and  traversed  nearly  through  its 
centre  by  the  meridian  of  28^  K  long.,  at  a  dia- 
tanoe  of  150  m.  from  Zante,  8.  K  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Laconian  gulfl  Its  length  from 
N.  to  6.  is  nearly  20  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  12.  Area,  116  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1856,  11,868.  The  shores  are  abrupt  and  daur 
gerous  to  shipping.  Storms  are  frequent,  the 
currents  round  the  island  beiuff  from  'its  pecu- 
liar position  very  strong,  and  Uie  air  is  rarely 
quite  calm.  The  island  is  hilly,  and  abounds  with 
streams.  Although  the  eoil  is  fertile  in  vari- 
ous parts,  it  has  been  little  cultivated,  but  cour 
tains  more  pasture  land  and  rears  more  cattle  than 
any  other  Ionian  island.  Gk>ats  and  sheep  are 
also  reared.  Some  com  and  wine  are  raised, 
and  about  7,000  cwt  of  currants.  The  olive 
oil  produced  is  of  good  quality,  but  limited  in 
quantity.  The  most  famous  production  of 
Oerigo  is  honey.  The  inhabitants  still  deserve 
t^e  character  of  industry  assigned  by  Hera^ 
didee  Ponticus  to  the  people  of  Oythera,  many 
of  the  peasants  of  Oerigo  resorting  annually  to 
the  Morea  and  to  Asia  Minor  to  work  there  dur- 
ing harvest  time.  Oerigo  is  the  place  of  banish- 
ment of  the  criminals  of  the  other  Ionian  islands^ 
and  no  longer  wears  the  charming  aspect  which 
-once  made  it  the  favorite  island  of  the  goddess 
Venus.  It  presents,  however,  vestiges  of  its 
former  splendor,  and  contains  2  curious  nat- 
ural caverns,  which  possess  some  stalactites  of 
singular  beauty.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
island  was  once  called  Porphyra.  The  ancient 
name  of  Oythera,  however,  is  as  old  as  Ho- 
mer. Oerigo  contains  an  English  ffarriaon, 
which  is  usually  relieved  every  6  monms,  has  8 
towns  and  29  villages,  sends  one  member  to 
the  Ionian  legislative  assembly,  and,  together 
with  Ithaca  and  Pasoo,  one  to  the  senate.  The 
chief  town  is  Oapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
island. — ^The  principal  dependency  of  Oerigo  is 
a  little  island  called  Obrigotto  by  the  Italians 
(ana  jEffilia\  now  known  as  Lius  to  the  in* 
habitants,  lying  about  20  m.  to  the  8.  K,  mid- 
way between  Oerigo  and  Orete,  and  contain- 
ing about  40  fBHnllies.    Length,  5  m. ;  breadth, 
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from  1  to  8  m.  Oerigotto  aboonds  witH  <>liY6 
treea,  and  prodnces  some  iine  wheat.  In  fonner 
times  it  iras  a  noted  retreat  of  pirates. 
.  CERIKTHU8,  also  called  deriaiyelj  Mssm- 
thub  («.  €,  cord),  a  religions  personage  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Alexandria  to  Asia  Minor,  and  to  have 
resided  at  Ephesns  simaltaneonsly  with  Sk 
John.  He  was  a  leader  among  those  Gnostic 
Christian  sects  which  appeared  soon  after  the 
death  of  Christ  The  Gnosticism  of  Cerinthns 
had  a  strong  JTndaistio  element  in  the  irapoc- 
tanoe  he  attached,  in  common  with  the  Ebion^ 
ites,  to  an  obeenranoe  of  the  Jewish  law  as  e^ 
aential  to  salvation,  and  also  in  the  notion  of 
the  vast  chasm  between  Qbd  and  the  material 
world.  He  tanght  that  it  was  not  the  Supreme 
God  who  revealed  himself  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, but  a  subordinate  angel  commissioned  hj 
the  Supreme,  with  whom  in  his  ignorance  he 
identified  himself.  In  this  way  he  justified  both 
ihe  strictly  divine  character  of  Judaism  to  the 
Jew,  and  its  subordination  to  Christianity  to 
the  Christian.  Jesus  he  taught  to  be  a  mere 
man  in  his  birth  and  existence  until  the  bap- 
tism, when  the  Holy  GhosL  which  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  Christ,  united  itself  with  Jesus, 
and  remained  in  this  union  until  the  crucifixion. 
Then,  in  time  to  leave  the  dying  Jesus  only  a 
man  again,  the  Christ  or  Divine  withdrew.  He 
attached  no  importance  in  the  redemptive 
plan  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  made  salvation 
to  depend  on  legal  obedience.  Cidiis,  an  anii- 
Montanistic  trriter,  attempts  to  fasten  unon 
Cerinthus  the  grossest  and  moat  sensual  milleni* 
nianism,  and  even  accuses  him  of  having  inters 
polated  the  Apocalypse  to  make  it  suit  his 
chiliastic  doctrines.  It  is  true  that  Cerinthus 
tanght  the  coming  of  a  millennium  on  the  earth, 
when  Christ  was  to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre 
of  his  vast  empire.  This  time  he  supposed 
would  come  after  the  earth  had  stood  6,000 
years,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  sabbath  of 
1,000  yesrs,  a  view  which  was  common  among 
the  Jews  of  that  age,  and  which  has  more  or 
less  perpetuated  itself  to  the  present  day  in 
Christian  faith.  His  disciples  were  called  Ce<- 
rinthians,  also  ICerinthians.  A  Hutoria  Cerm" 
lAiwas  published  by  Paulus  in  Jena,  in  17M. 

CERITG,  Feangksoa,  commonly  called  Fan.- 
ny,  a  celebrated  danseuse,  bom  m  iNaples  in  182&, 
is  the  daughter  of  an  officer  who  served  in  the 
Keapolitan  army  under  Murat  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  1886,  and,  id- 
though  only  18,  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. At  IClan,  in  1838,  and  for  2  yean  at  tho 
KdrntherikoTtheaUr  inVienna,  and  afterward  in 
Paris  and  London,  everywhere  the  same  storm 
of  applause  greeted  her  appearance,  especially 
in  London.  She  excels  most  in  lively,  gentla 
arch,  and  delicate  gestures  and  attitudes,  ana 
less  in  heroic  or  massioal  parts.  Since  1850 
she  has  been  separated  from  her  husband,  Mr. 
6t  Leon,  who  is  favorably  known  in  Paris  and 
London  as  dancer  and  violinist. 

CERIUM,  a  metal  discovered  In  1808  by 


Hlsinger  and  Benselina,  and  named  afW  tki 
planet  Ceres.  The  minerals  which  eootaiiied 
the  metal  were  known  long  before  this  vai 
recognijsed.  As  obtained  and  described  I7 
Mosander,  it  is  a  ehocolate-brown  powder, 
which  oxidizes  by  the  moisture  of  the  air,  d^ 
composing  this  and  setting  hydrogen  free.  It 
takes  fire  in  the  air  below  red  heat,  bnru 
npidly,  and  passes  into  an  oxide.  It  detoestes 
with  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash.  It  cansot 
4>e  alloyed  with  wiy  other  metal,  and  is  not 
known  to  possess  any  useful  propertaes.  It  k 
jsxtremely  difficult  to  obtain  it  free  Iram  tbe 
oxide.  Mosander  succeeded  in  iaolatiDg  itbf 
decomposing  the  chloride  with  potasriuxD.  Tba 
protoxide  of  the  metal  forms  66  per  eoit  of 
^he  mineral  cerite,  which  forms  a  bed  in  gn^ 
at  Bastnas,  Westmannland,  Sweden.  It  is  ake 
discovered  in  small  quantitiea  in  sevsnl  o&a 
minerals  of  no  particular  importaaoe  or  intent 
4n  other  respects. 

'  CERNAY,  or  Sksithiiic,  a  French  town  is 
the  department  of  Hant-Ehln,  18  m.  frm 
Miihlhausen,  watered  bv  the  river  Thson,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Mtkhlhausen  to  T^um,  eon- 
necting  with  Strasbourg  and  Bead.  Pop.S,5(tt, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  liscn 
goods,  and  in  iron  and  copper  foimderies.  Tbe 
place  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  amU  ofrir 
eole,  or  rmid  asylum,  for  the  training  of  desti- 
tute and  vagrant  children  who^  thoogji  not  coo- 
denmed  aa  criminals,  have  shown  depraved  pro- 
pensities. This  agylum  owes  its  origin  to  tbe 
benevolence  of  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigb- 
borhood,  who  in  1847  formed  a  sodetf  tad 
raised  a  suitable  foundation  fond;  a  hoDssad 
piece  of  waste  land  were  hired,  whm  eadi  vim- 
her  of  the  society,  on  the  payment  of  lOOfisaes 
per  annum,  was  entitled  to  send  an  orpliso,  ore 
neglected  child  when  the  consent  of  thepsraiti 
could  be  obtained.  Secondary,  of  coarse,  to 
religioua  instruction,  agricnltnnd  empbjxpent 
was  relied  on  as  the  great  means  cf  i«fbrms2io&; 
but  as  it  was  not  a  penal  schod,  the  fani^  s^ 
tem  was  carried  out  to  a-much  greater  extoit 
than  at  Mettray  and  other  similar  institoksooi 
The  number  of  children  was  limtted  to  SO,  in 
order  that  the  personal  and  parental  inflseDee 
of  the  director  mi^t  be  felt  by  eaoh  child.  Tbe 
director,  M.  Zweifdi,  was  brought  up  in  tbe 
school  of  Fellenbei^  and  Jacob  Yehru.  Ibe 
boys  are  instructed  for  S  houra,  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  various  studies  adtmted  to  tbdr 
condition  and  wants.  During  the  day  he  b  »- 
gaged  with  them  in  every  deeov^on  of  &M 
ana  garden  labor.  By  their  effiMrts  and  his  own, 
aided  only  by  a  single  farm  servant,  he  hm 
brought  a  large  portion  of  the  barren  plain  (^ 
Cemay  into  ahigh  state  of  cultivation;  and  he 
thus  exerted  a  valuable  hifiu^ce  in  slimulatii^ 
the  ambition  of  the  small  &rmers  of  thene^- 
borhood,  while  his  boya  are  greatly  in  reqaest 
as  laborers  and  assistants  on  uea^jaeMit  ifurtos. 
A  small  portion  of  land  is  allotted  as  a  garden 
to  each  child,  which  he  is  tau^t  to  eoldvaie; 
and  to  xaise  both  floweni  and  profitable  pto- 
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Ince,  which  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  for  his 
mn  benefit  Great  pains  are  taken  to  avoid 
very  thing  like  display  or  grandenr  in  the 
tnildiDgs,  the  ^paratns  or  ftunitore  of  the  es- 
ablishment,  or  the  dress  of  its  inmates.  The 
ledgn  is  to  fit  and  adapt  the  boys  for  an  intelli- 
gent peasant  life.  The  director,  though  a  man 
»f  snperior  edaoation  and  talent,  had  in  1858  a 
alary  of  only  $250  per  annmn.  The  results 
.ttiuned  by  this  establishment  have  been  most 
atisfactory.  Of  41  boys  who  had  been  dis- 
harged  in  1868,  and  apprenticed  or  placed  with 
mall  farmers,  only  3  had  tamed  out  ill,  and  one 
f  these  was  a  young  man  admitted  at  the  age 
i  16,  whose  Ticions  habits  were  too  firmly 
stablished  to  be  readily  eradicated 

OEBRETO,  a  well-¥ailt  town  of  ITaples,  pro* 
ince  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Apennines,  21 
Q.  N.  W.  of  Benevento ;  pop.  5,600.  It  has  a 
athedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  diocesan 
cbool,  6  annual  fairs,  and  dotn  manufactories, 
t  occupies  the  nte  of  the  Cernetum  of  the 
tomans,  near  which  Pyrrhns  was  defeated, 
75  B.  O. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  mountain  pass  in  Mexico, 
n  the  national  highway  between  Vera  Oruz  and 
he  city  of  Mezicy,  rendered  famous  by  the  vic- 
>ry  gained  by  the  American  forces,  under  Gen. 
cott,  over  we  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna, 
Lpril  18, 1847.  The  calsada^  or  pared  portion 
f  the  national  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  ex< 
ends  from  Vera  Oruz  N.  to  the  city  of  Jalapa, 
ome  70  m.,  crossing,  halfway,  the  stone  briage 
ailed  puente  nadonalj  and  is  carried  through 
he  defile  of  Oerro  Gordo,  at  an  elevation  of 
^264  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Fifty  miles 
rom  Vera  Oruz  a  small  plain  stretches  out, 
flUed  the  Plan  del  Rio.  From  this  pliun  the 
oad  gradually  ascends  a  distance  of  4  m. 
hrough  winding  defiles,  till  it  reaches  the 
orge  of  the  Oerro  Gk)rdo  (big  hill),  a  coni- 
al  hill,  which  rears  its  summit  1,000  feet 
ver  the  adjacent  ascents.  On  the  rigbt^  the 
oad  is  alternately  shut  in  by  difb  and  cha- 
arral,  or  thick  hrwah^  and  on  the  left  by 
recipitous  waUs  of  rock.  Gen.  Scott  de- 
cribes  the  locality  as  "a  field  of  operations 
overing  many  miles,  broken  by  mountains 
nd  deep  chasms.''  It  was  along  this  road 
bat  the  Americans,  flushed  with  the  recent 
apture  of  Vera  Oruz  and  the  castle  of  San 
nan  de  Ulloa,  were  pushing  onward  to  attack 
be  enemy's  capital  Scott  was  encamped  on 
be  Plan  del  Rio  when  word  was  brought  him 
bat  the  Mexican  general,  with  a  force  equal  to 
r  exceeding  his  own,  had  fortified  the  pass  of 
!erro  Gordo,  and  was  determined  to  aispnte 
be  passage.  The  whole  American  force  pres- 
Dt  in  action  and  reserved  was  8,500;  the  Mex- 
^an  was  estimated  at  12,000  or  more.  Gen. 
cott  acted  without  hesitation.  Making  a 
areful  reoonnoissance,  he  found  that  the  en- 
my  had  fortified  himself  on  the  ridge  at  the 
^  of  the  pose,  and  on  the  hill  itself  and  had, 
•eside,  established  2  batteries  across  the  road, 
ne  at  the  throat  of  the  paasi  near  the  base  of 


the  hlQ,  and  the  other  further  on  the  road 
toward  Jalapa;  his  defences  on  the  heights  b^ 
ing  a  series  of  breastworks  covering  each  other, 
as  well  as  commanding  the  road;  the  slope  in 
front  of  his  guns  broken  by  ditches  and  brush 
to  obstruct  the  advance  of  stormers;  the  ex- 
treme left  of  his  position  covered  by  the  river 
flowing  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  his  right  being 
guarded  by  thick  chaparral  toward  Jalapa,  with 
which  city  his  conununication  was  open.  In 
general  terms,  he  held  a  fortified  position,  ex- 
tending in  a  semicircle  of  2  m.  on  the  slope  of 
a  mountain  defile^  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the 
only  road  by  which  the  Americans  could  ad- 
vance, and  which  road  was  enfiladed  by  bat- 
teries. A  tower  near  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
defended  by  8  guns,  commanded  the  whole  of 
his  works,  and  was,  in  effect,  the  key  of  his  po- 
sition. Neither  the  strength  nor  the  weakness 
of  this  disposition  escaped  the  American  com- 
mander. In  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  he  or- 
dered G^n.  Twiggs  to  occupy  a  certain  ridge 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  American  col- 
umn, advancing  boldly,  drove  in  the  outposts 
and  took  possession  of  the  first  ridge.  The  Mex- 
icans, being  reinforced,  took  possession  of  a 
second  slope  within  range  of  tne  batteries  on 
Oerro  Gordo,  and  made  a  stout  resistance,  but 
were  roeedily  dislodged,  and  driven  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  completely  over  the  hill,  a  party 
of  Americans  boldly  pursuing  them  to  the  edge 
of  their  lines.  During  the  night  the  Ameri- 
cans managed,  with  incredible  labor,  by  the 
aid  of  500  men  to  each  gun,  to  drag  up  to 
the  summit  of  tiie  hill  1  heavy  24-pounderj 
and  2  24-lb.  howitzers.  The  appearance  of 
this  battery  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  greatly 
astonished  the  Mexicans.  An  8-inch  howitzer 
was  slLso  placed  opposite  the  enemy's  right  bat- 
tery. These  preliminary  operations  being  com- 
pleted, Scott,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  drew 
up  the  programme  of  battle.  This  document  is 
a  model  of  perspicuity.  Its  substance  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenohments 
and  batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day,  to-morrow — 
probably  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Twigcs's  2d 
division  of  regulars  will  move  forward  before 
daylight,  and  take  np  position  across  the  na- 
tional road  to  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off 
retreat  toward  Jalapa.  Twiggs  may,  or  may  not, 
be  reinforced  by  1  or  2  volunteer  regiments,  as 
circumstances  shall  determine.  Worth's  1st  di- 
vision of  regulars  will  follow  the  movement 
against  the  enemy's  right  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning.  Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  5 
o'clock  A.  M.,  iJong  the  route  already  reconnoi- 
tred, and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the 
firing  on  the  right  (sooner,  if  circumstances  fk- 
vor),  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries  as 
near  ^e  river  as  he  may  select  Once  in  rear 
of  the  batteries,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  both,  and  attack  them  in  reverse ;  when 
the  enemy  abandons  the  batteries  he  willpur- 
sue  with  vigor,  until  farther  orders.  Wall's 
field  battery  and  the  cavahry  will  be  held  in 
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i«flerve,  oat  of  view  and  range,  nntil  the  en- 
emy^s  batteries  are  carried,  when  they,  and 
all  the  divieionB  and  oorps,  will  pnrsne  the 
enemy  nntil  stopped  by  the  night  or  by  forti- 
fied poeitiona  toward  Jalapa.  The  main  body 
of  the  army  will  not  retnm  to  the  field  of 
battle,  bnt  will  be  foUowed  immediately  by  the 
ambnlanoes,  and  to-morrow  by  the  ba^age. 
Briefly :  Twiggs  was  to  attack  on  the  right 
Pillow  on  theleft,  the  cavalry  in  reserve,  and 
Worth  to  support  where  necessary.  The  details 
of  this  general  programme  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  respective  generals.  Gen.  Twiggs's 
division  consisted  of  2  brigades  of  regnlars,  the 
1st  nnder  CoL  Harney,  the  2d  nnder  Col.  Biley, 
and  on  the  night  preceding  the  battle  he  was  re- 
enforced  by  Shields's  brigade|,  comprisioff  the 
New  York  volunteers,  and  Illinois  8a  and  4th 
regiments.  Harney's  consisted  of  the  1st  artil- 
lery, rifle  regiment,  and  7th  in&ntr^;  Riley's 
of  the  4th  artillery,  and  2d  and  3d  infantry — 
all  of  the  regular  army.  Pillow's  brigade  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  volunteers,  viz. :  the  Ist 
and  2d  regiments  of  Tennessee,  and  1st  and  2d 
of  Pennsylvania,  foot  volunteers,  a  company  of 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  a  detachment  of  Ten- 
nessee horse.  Twiggs  decided  that  himself  and 
Harney  should  storm  the  heights  of  Oerro 
Gordo,  and  that  Shields  and  Rfley,  flank- 
ing the  enemy's  right,  should  occupy  the  Ja- 
lapa road.  Pillow  divided  his  command  into 
2  parties,  nnder  CoL  Haskell  supported  by 
Col.  Campbell,  and  Col.  Wynkoop  supported 
by  Col.  Roberts,  who  were  simidtaneonsly  to 
storm  the  batteries  on  their  left.  Every- 
thing was  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  general's  orders.  At  daybreak  Shields  and 
Biley,  with  their  brigades,  Capt.  Lee,  of  the 
engineers,  acting  as  their  guide,  set  out  over  a 
tract  almost  impassable,  to  reach  the  Jalapa 
road,  and  turn  the  enemy's  flank.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  Jalapa  road  the  battle 
was  raging  in  front,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Mexicans,  among  them  Santa  Anna  himself  had 
already  withdrawn  to  this  pointy  with  the  view 
to  secure  a  retreat.  As  Shields  ^ned  the  road, 
a  masked  battery  opened  fire.  He  had  barely 
time  to  give  his  men  orders  to  charge  and  take 
it,  which  they  gallantly  did,  when  he  felI,^hot, 
but  not  mortaUy,  through  the  lungs.  The  battle 
in  fr^nt  commenced  by  the  Mexicans  opening  a 
plunging  fire  on  tiie  battery  established  by  the 
Americans  during  the  preceding  night.  Firing 
became  general  fdong  the  line.  Twiggs,  think- 
ing it  time  to  attempt  the  heights,  confided  to 
Harney  a  detachment  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
the  Ist  artiUery  nnder  Col.  ChUda,  8a  infiintry 
nnder  Capt.  Alexander,  7th  infantry  nnder 
Lieut.  Col.  Plympton,  and  rifles  nnder  2££gor 
Loring.  Scott  himself  "had  the  pleasure  to 
witness  their  style  of  execution,  which  was 
brilliant  and  decisive."  Harney  pushed  Loring 
forward  witJi  the  rifles,  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravme,  to  engage  the  enemy  in  that  quarter, 
while  ho  himself  advanced  to  the  assault.  Hia 
way  lay  over  rough  ground,  tangled  with  brush 


and  broken  by  ^asms.  DividlBghismettintDS 
oolnrans,  they  advanced  slowlv  and  steadflj.  M 
they  approached  the  base  of  the  biO,  a  fireot 
grape  swept  into  their  fiioes.  Steadilj  tbej 
be^  the  steep  ascent  As  tbey  drew  m: 
the  first  breastwork  their  speed  incressei  A 
moment  more,  and  they  had  reached  it  Le^ 
inff  down  into  the  trenches,  a  hm^W 
fi^t '  ensued.  The  enemy  retired  to  tbe  next 
work,  higher  on  the  huL  Once  more  the 
Americans  advanced  with  steady  Btep-diej 
reached  the  second  breastwork,  and  swept  ovs 
it;  again  an  interchange  of  vc^eys  and  the 
shock  of  steel,  and  ere  the  Mexican  a^is  cooM 
be  hauled  down,  the  ensigns  of  the  Ist  arti]l«7 
and  8d  and  7th  infimtry  floated  from  the  sdis- 
mit  The  general,  seeing^  the  hazaxd  of  the  tt- 
tacking  party,  aent  Lieut  GoL  0.  F.  Smiths 
light  battalion  of  Worth's  divisioa  tosoppo; 
the  assault^  but  ere  they  could  amve  tiie  vorb 
were  won — tti»  key  of  the  position  was  ^mi 
Pillow  had,  in  the  mean  tune,  niade2asaBo}^ 
on  the  batteries  on  the  left^  both  times  wiibcot 
success.  The  ground  over  which  his  rtoraii? 
party  advanced  was  encumbered  with  iM 
timber,  in  struggling  through  which  he  ns 
exposed  to  a  galling  fire,, and  lost  manj 
men.  Soon  after  the  hill  was  cairied,  the  bat- 
teries sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  andinaQte<? 
two  the  remains  of  the  Mexican  annj  s^ 
rendered  at  discretion.  A  krge  bodyof^ 
enemy,  estimated  at  7,000  or  more,  to 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  reached  the  road  be- 
fore the  division  sent  to  intercept  them,  were 
In  flight  toward  Jalapa,  pursued  byVoitb 
and  Twiggs.  The  programme  had  been  w- 
ried  out  in  all  respects  before  a  P.  M.  ^ 
spoils  of  the  victory  were  3,000  prisoneis,  4.WJ 
to  6,000  stand  of  arms,  48  pieces  of  artifer- 
7  standards,  together  with  Santa  Anna's  pnwte 
baggage  and  money  chest  Rve  generals  wot 
among  the  captui^,  namely,  Pinaoo,  Jai^Jv\ 
La  Yega,  Noreiga,  and  Obando;  a  sixth,  >af 
quea,  having  been  killed.  The  emafsm^ 
computed  at  firom  1,000  to  1,200.  TheAjitf- 
can  loss  in  the  two  days  amounted  to  38  <»• 
oers  and  898  men,  in  all  481,  of  vhoo  R» 
were  killed.  Lieuts.  Ewell,  of  the  nfls. 
Nelson,  Gill,  and  Yearwood,  of  (he  Temeaw 
regiment,  were  killed.  OaptMMon^ofthe^ 
regimenti  subseqnentlj  died  of  his  wwffl<fr 
Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  sick^  left  his  m^ 
share  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  G^°^ 
deeming  it  unadvisable  to  be  encomheted  rf 
baggage  and  prisoners,  accepted  the  ^^ 
both  of  oflSoers  and  men,  and  destwm  ^ 
stores,  excepting  one  field  train.  ""J?;^ 
day  he  advanced  to  Jali*a.-The  Ife^ 
themselvee  bear  testimony  to  the  ^^^^ 
of  this  victory.  Mutual  recrinunatiow  r 
up  between  Santa  Anna  and  his 
In  a  defence  of  the  MexicaB  „ 
published  by  Manuel  M  Jimen.  in  the  < 
cial  journal.  Ft  IHaria,  the  defeat  i^^ 
Gordo  is  attributed  to  ^inevitable  miswrt^j' 
the  resolt  of  the  tadiOB  of  the  invader.  ln»«: 
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)nr  (Hexioan)  position  was  veil  ohosdn,  it  was 
brtitied  as  well  as  cironmstances  permitted ;  its 
ianks  were  well  covered,  and  all  was  foreseen  that 
^xild  be  foreseen,  in  regular  order,  and  in  the 
isaal  tactics  of  war.  Trae  it  is,  that  no  expeo- 
:atioa  was  entertained  of  the  rare,  bold,  and 
iesperate  operations  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  the 
light  between  the  17th  and  18th,  broke  throngh 
the  woods,  crossed  a  rayine,  np  to  that  time 
lever  crossed,  and  taking  In  reverse  the  position 
ivhich  the  main  body  of  onr  army  occnpied. 
rarprised  it  in  the  time  of  action,  made  a  general 
ftttack  on  all  parts  at  once,  and  cnt  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  infantry,  artiUery,  and  even  part  of 
the  cavalry."  The  writer  th^  asserts  that 
Santa  Anna  did  cover  the  rear  of  the  position, 
^^notwithstanding  the  old  opinion,  confirmed 
by  the  experienoe  of  the  whole  war  from  1810 
to  1821,  that  the  road  by  which  the  enemy 
flanked  us  was  impracticable.'*  That  movement 
he  likens  to  the  psssage  of  Bonaparte  over  the 
Alps.  The  affiiir  of  Oerro  Gordo  made  a  great 
Bensation  thronghont  Mexico.  Five  months 
afterward  the  American  flag  floated  over  the 
Mexican  capital. 

OERRO  GORDO,  a  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  formed 
once  18{>0,  of  a  wild  and  thinly  settled  part  of 
the  state,  named  after  the  above-described 
battle ;  area,  652  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  682.  It 
is  drained  by  Lime  creek  and  its  tribntaries. 
The  prodnctions  in  1866  were  1.025  tons  of 
hay,  936  bnshels  of  wheat,  1,185  oi  oats,  11,795 
of  Indian  com,  8,846  of  potatoes,  and  5,589  lbs. 
of  bntter. 

CERTIORARI  (Lat.  certm  fieri,  to  be  made 
more  certain,  to  be  certified),  a  writ  nsed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  record  in 
a  particmar  case,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  either 
as  an  auxiliary  process  to  obtain  a  ftill  return 
to  some  other  process,  or  as  a  distinct  mode 
of  appeal.  In  American  practice  it  is  usu- 
ally employed  to  review  the  proceedings  of 
courts  not  of  record,  and  of  munidpal  cor- 
porations in  certain  cases,  and  the  determi- 
nations of  special  tribunals,  commissioners, 
and  other  officers  exercising  Judicial  pow- 
ers which  affect  the  citizen  in  his  rights  or 
his  property,  and  acting  in  a  summary  way, 
or  in  a  course  different  from  that  of  the 
common  law. 

CERUSE  (Lat  cerfma),  a  name  given  to  the 
white  carbonate  of  lead,  the  basis  of  the  white 
leadpaint    (See  Lbab.) 

CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  Mxotjxl  db,  the 
author  of  ''Don  Quixote,*'  bom  at  Alcala  de 
Benares,  Spain,  Oct.  1547,  died  April  28, 16ie,  on 
uie  same  day  with  Shakespeare.  His  father 
Rodrigo  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Galician 
"Ui^y,  and  his  mother,  Leonora  de  Cortanas, 
was  a  gentlewoman  of  refinement.  Cervantes 
^ived  the  first  nidiments  of  educi^on  from 
Lope  de  Hoyos,  who  occasionally  published 
collections  of  poetry,  to  which  his  pupil,  who 
^}j  dispktyed  a  talent  for  poetical  compo- 
«tion,  contributed  jPWawa,  a  pastoral  poem, 


and  other  compositions.  Filena  obtained 
some  reputation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  Oardinal  Acqaaviva,  who,  in  1669,  invited 
the  young  poet  to  accompany  him  to  Rome. 
But  the  stately  monotony  of  ecclesiastical 
life  was  little  calculated  to  please  the  ardent 
nature  of  Cervantes,  and  yearning  for  more 
stirring  spheres  of  action,  he  joined  in  1671  the 
Christian  armament,  commanded  by  Don  John 
of  Austria,  against  the  Turks.  In  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1671),  he  received  a 
wound,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
left  hand  and  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
his  enthusiasm  rose  above  all  phyncal  suffer- 
ings, and  he  remained  in  active  service  until 
16y6,  when,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
the  galley  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by 
Algerine  corsairs.  He  was  in  their  power  un- 
til 1580.  when  his  relatives  and  friends  pur- 
chased iiis  freedom.  The  whole  romantic  ac^ 
count  of  his  captivity  is  found  in  his  novel, 
"The  Captive."  He  was  treated  with  great 
cruelty  by  the  Moors,  but  his  cheerfrdness  and 
philosophy  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  his  trials,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  returned  to 
Madrid  in  his  84th  year,  covered  with  a  pres- 
tige of  glory,  romance,  and  adventure,  and  here 
his  literary  career  properly  begins.  The  first 
work  which  he  now  produced  was  the  pastoral 
romance  Gaiatea.  saia  to  have  been  written  in 
honor  of  his  mistress,  which  showed  a  decided 
progress  upon  his  MUna,  and  by  its  command 
of  langnage  and  richness  of  thought,  at  least, 
raised  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  1584 
he  married  an  accomplished  voung  lady  of 
Esquivias,  and  now  had  more  than  ever  to  re- 
sort to  his  pen  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  for  8  years  he  wrote  plays  for  the  stage, 
which,  however,  brought  him  little  fSemie  and 
still  less  money.  In  1688  he  removed  from 
Madrid  to  Seville,  where  he  acted  as  an  agent 
of  a  royal  commissioner  of  the  American  fieet, 
and  afterward  as  a  collector  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debts.  Dnring  the  ktter  part  of  1697,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  about  8  months  at  Seville^ 
for  a  small  sum  due  to  the  government  From 
1698,  when  he  seems  to  have  left  Seville,  until 
the  beginning  of  1608,  when  we  find  him  estab- 
lished at  VaUadolid,  we  lose  all  trace  of  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  spent  the  interval  in  La 
Mancha,  and  to  have  been  sent  there  to  collect 
rents  due  to  a  monasteiy;  but  the  debtors, 
instead  of  making  payment,  persecuted  him 
and  threw  him  into  prison.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  begun  to  write  nis  "Don  Quixote,"  laying 
the  scene  of  the  knight's  earlier  adventures  in 
La  Mancha,  and  making  him  a  native  of  the 
village  that  treated  him  so  ilL  But  no  direct 
proof  exists  in  support  of  this  statement,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
La  lumaha. — We  now  come  to  the  great  liter- 
ary perfbrmanoe  of  Cervantes.  It  must  here 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  death  of  Philip  H. 
took  place  in  1698,  and  the  relief  which  the 
end  of  his  despotic  rule  brought  to  Spain  was 
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felt  also  in  the  world  of  letters.     Cervantes 
ooold   now  ^ye  free  yent  to  his   opinions; 
and   the   general  tenor  of  his  life,  as  well 
as  the  in^ienoes  of  the  age,  enabled  him  to 
perform   the  task  with   remarkable  suooess. 
His  occnpation  at  Seville  and  La  Mancha  had 
dven  him  new  opportnnities  of  observation. 
In   his   youth   at   Rome,  he   had   observed 
in  Cardinal  Aoqaaviva^s  house  the  character 
of  high  file,  and  there,  and  subsequently  in 
Spain,  he  was  constantly  brought  in  contact 
with  persons  eminent  in  church,  state,  and  lit- 
erature.   With  the  camp  and  Moorish  life  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar,  nrom  his  service  in  the 
navy  and  his  captivity  in  Algiers.    The  mys- 
teries  of   the   stage,    the   characteristics   of 
actors,  were  known  to  him  from  his  career  as 
dramatist.    His  frequent  Journeys  had  brought 
him  into  close  contact  with  persons  of  all 
dasses.     With  such  a  world  of  experience, 
with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  humor  in  his 
disposition,  and  with  a  love  of  the  ideal  and 
the  heroic  in  his  heart,  this  laughing  philos- 
opher, acute  observer,  and  at  the  same  time 
classio  and  polished  writer,  produced,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  genius,  alter  havins  passed 
the  50th  year  of  his  age,  nis  imperishable  "  Don 
Quixote."  The  first  part  was  published  at  Mad- 
rid in  1605.    In  this  work  Cervantes  hit  the 
vulnerable  point  of  his  age.   The  common  sense 
of  the  world  had  long  rebelled  against  the  mum- 
meries of  knight-errantry,  and  the  foolish  books 
that  still  spoke  of  a  chivalry  of  which,  in  reality, 
not  a  vestige  remained.   People  who  had  smiled 
when  the  absurdity  presented  itself  to  their 
minds,  burst  out  in  laughter  when  Cervantes 
gave  it  the  finishing  stroke.  The  laughter  became 
universal,  and  it  is  still  goinff  on,  constituting  a 
perennial  source  of  pleasure,  blended  with  a  ten- 
der sympathy  for  Don  Quixote,  whose  sublime 
intentions  we  are  bound  to  admire,  while  his 
ridiculous  actions  are  a  perpetual  entertain- 
ment   Grave  moralists  may  object  to  the  gen- 
eral hilarity,  and  argue  that  to  ridicule  perform* 
anoes  which,  after  all,  resulted  from  an  exalted 
sentiment  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  unself- 
ishness,  is  ridiculing    goodness    itself.     But 
philosophers  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop 
the  fall  of  the  waters  of  Niagara,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  impropriety  in  the  noise  of  the 
oataract    Mankind  began  to  be  tired  of  the 
hypocrii^,  sentimentality,  sensuality,  and  folly 
of  the  books  of  chivaliy.    A  new  world  had 
been  discovered  by  Columbus.    A  new  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity  had  been  set  forth  by 
Luther.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso 
had   published   their   immortal  poems.    The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  had  given  an  impetus  to 
Endish  progress.    The  advent  of  Shasespeare 
had  taken  place.    Philip  IT.,  the  enemy  of  the 
new,  and  the  champion  of  the  old  systems, 
had  Just  gone  to  his  grave.    Even  old  Spain 
yearned   n>r   some   free-spoken  word  which 
would  end  the  weary  spectacle  of  an  effete  lit- 
erature.    Cervantes  uttered  that  word.     Its 
name  waa  Don  Quixote.    One  day  Philip  EL 


observed  hem  his  balcony  a  sfcadent  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Manzanares  eoDYiiIsed  vitii 
laughter  over  a  book.  "  He  must  either  k 
cn^y,''  BBid  the  king,  *'  or  he  must  beraadisf 
the  hbtory  of  Don  Quixote.'^  This  happeoel 
in  1606.  after  the  court  had  remoTed  im 
Yalladolid  to  the  capital  CenraDtes  inoU 
the  first  nart  of  the  book  probabl;  dur- 
ing his  resiaenoe  at  Yalladolid,  where,  after  Iib 
return  from  Seville  and  La  Mancha,  he  had  tsken 
up  his  residence,  as  he  alleged,  for  purpose  of 
business.  Although  he  reodved  fr^neBt  riats 
from  persons  connected  with  the  court  snd 
with  the  literary  world,  he  was  liTiog  vitli 
his  wife,  his  2  sisters^  his  niece,  and  a  as^ 
female  domestic,  on  the  4th  floor  of  a  loeao- 
looking  house,  and  his  pecuniaiy  emhams- 
ments  were  great.  After  his  arrlTal  at  M 
rid,  while  the  pubUcalion  of  the  first  part  of  bis 
"Don  Quixote,"  and  its  unimoedented socees 
(80,000  eopiea  being  sold  on  its  first  sms- 
anoe,  and  translations  soon  appealing  in  almost 
all  foreign  languages),  drew  upon  him  the  uor 
themas  and  the  active  hostilitieB  of  those  whoI^ 
sented  the  satire  of  his  novel,  he  quietly  o^o- 
pied  himself  with  the  publicationof  hiSiVof- 
eloi  Ik&mplares^  most  of  whicli  had  bea: 
written  many  years  before,  and  of  which  be 
had  already  given  a  specimen  in  the  ^ryi^ 
the  "Curious  Impertinent,"  introdnoed  in  Do: 
Quixote.  In  1614  he  published  the  Vwgeal 
Farfuuoy  a  satirical  work,  which  gives  a  j*- 
tnre  of  the  state  of  Spanish  literatare  in  ^ 
time,  in  which  he  describes  hinaaelf,  but  m- 
out  bitterness,  as  the  oldest  and  poorest,  tt« 
naked  Adam  of  Spanish  poets.  Donog  ^ 
same  year,  while  ne  was  preparing  for  tb« 
press  the  2d  part  of  "Don  Quixote,*'  aoontuiia 
tion  of  the  same  story  was  attempted^* 
bungling  plagiarist  of  Tarragona,  who  issm^ 
thenameof  Avellanada.  This  work  ooDbuodl 
invectives  against  Oervantes,  and  wasprw*«J 
published  at  the  instigation  of  his  enam^ 
The  2d  part  of  "  Don  Quixote"  made  itsappf- 
ance  in  the  beginning  of  1615,  with  adedic^ 
to  the  oonde  de  Lemos.  expressiye  of  gratit^ 
for  kindnessesextended  to  him  by  theoount,  bfl 
at  the  same  time  full  of  self-reflpect  and  dignitj. 
It  was  received  with  the  same  universal  d^ 
strations  of  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted  iw 
1st  part  Cervantes  had  at  last  pined  theob^. 
of  his  ambition.  He  had  the  admirati<ffl  w  ^"• 
rope,  while  even  in  Spain,  as  Lope  de  V^«* 
dead,  there  was  no  one  to  divide  ^t^^" jJJ 
literary  empire.  The8aleofthe"D<«Qm»» 
also  rdieved  his  pecuniary  T'^ft'^*^  toaareato- 
tent.  But  his  health  bwm  to  faa,  and  MWi 
a  presentiment  of  the  close  of  his  ewttiyo- 
reer,  indicated  in  the  prefiwe  of  hij^ 
sUes  y  SigwnufuUL  a  serious  romance  mf^. 
led  after  the  "Theagenes  and  Chandtt  J' 
Heliodorus,  which  he  prepared  for  the  pws; 
at  the  beginning  of  1616,  tiiough  it  wasBo; 
published  unta  after  his  death  in  1617  byj^ 
widow.  On  April  19,  he  dictated  tohisin« 
the  following  words  addressed  to  his  fneou 


Lemos,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  work,  and 
-whidi  show  that  to  the  last  the  qualities  of 
the  soldier,  poet,  and  philosopher  were  ad- 
xnirably  oombined  in  his  generons  and  genial 
nature :  ^  I  have  my  feet  already  in  the  stirmp. 
I  may  use  this  expression  since  I  feel  that  with 
one  K>ot  I  stand  in  tHb  grays.  Yesterday  I  re- 
ceiyed  extreme  unction ;  to-day  I  resume  my 
pen.  The  time  is  short,  my  sufferings  grow 
more  and  more  painful ;  my  hopes  grow  funter 
and  fainter ;  yet  I  shouM  be  happy  to  see  you 
before  I  die."  Four  days  afterward  he  died. — 
like  Oamoens  and  Tasso,  Oeryantes  was  of  un- 
usually fair  complexion;  his  eyes  were  bright 
blue;  his  hair  auburn.  His  countenance, 
bandsome  in  youth,  was  spirited  throughout  his 
life.  His  manners  were  cheerful.  Hewasbeloyed 
and  respected  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  pos- 
sessed himself  the  magnanimous  disposition 
-which  he  ascribes  to  his  Don  Quixote;  but 
-while  in  the  knight  the  sentiment  degenerates 
into  folly,  it  bloomed  in  the  heart  of  Oeryan- 
tes into  a  genial,  witty,  humorous  philosophy 
of  life,  which  made  him  forbearing  toward  ma 
enemies  and  amiable  to  his  frienda  Of  his  Ifa- 
veloi  Esemplares^  La  Gitanilla  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. Of  his  dramatic  compositions,  his 
tragedy  La  Numancia^  founded  on  the  sie^ 
of  that  city,  contains  eloquent  passages,  but  is 
written  without  any  regard  to  tne  Aristotelian 
imities.    His  comedy  El  Trato  de  Argel  gjyes  a 

Sicture  of  Algerine  life  and  manners,  and  is  not 
estitute  of  interest  As  for  his  miscellaneous 
literary  productions,  it  is  needless  to  say  that, 
whatever  their  merit,  they  are  almost  forgotten 
in  the  triumph  achieyed  by  *^  Don  Quixote."  Yet 
this  great  man  was  buried  without  any  kind  of 
distinction  in  the  conyentof  the  nuns  of  Trinity, 
Oalle  del  Humilladero.  A  common  tombstone 
marks  the  spot  to  which  his  ashes  were  removed 
at  a  subsequent  period;  nor  was  any  monu- 
ment raised  to  his  memory  until  1885,  when  a 
bronze  statue  of  him,  larger  than  life,  cast  at 
Rome  by  Sola  of  Barcelona,  was  placed  in  the 
Plaza  del  Estamento  at  Madrid ;  and  a  small 
bust  was  placed  in  1884,  by  one  of  the  admirers 
of  his  genius,  oyer  the  door  of  the  house  in  the 
Oalle  de  los  Francos  where  he  died.  The  most 
splendid  editions  of  Don  Quixote  are  those 
which  appeared  in  1780  at  Madrid,  in  4  yds., 
and  at  Paris  in  1827,  (Didot,  18mo.)  One  of 
the  best  is  the  Madrid  academy's  4th  edition, 
pubMied  in  5  vols,  in  1810,  with  a  bio- 
ipraphical  sketch  of  Oeryantes  by  Nayarrete. 
Other  Spanish  biographers  are  Mayons  y  Oiscar 
and  Pellicer.  The  edition  of  1888-^89,  in  6  vols., 
bas  a  yery  complete  commentary  by  Diego  Ole- 
menoin.  The  pocket  edition  of  Leipsic,  6  vols., 
1806-*7,  also  deserves  notice.  His  complete 
works,  excepting  his  comedies,  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  16  yols..  1808-^5,  and  also  another 
edition  in  1811,  wnich,  however^  does  not  in- 
clude his  Viage  alFamaso,  Ameta,  of  Paris, 
published  in  1826-^82  a  selection  of  his  works, 
m  10  vols.  Baudry 's  edition,  published  at  Paris 
in  1840-^41,  gives  his  complete  works.    Bos- 


coe*s  ^Life  and  Writings  of  Oeryantes"  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1889.  The  most  emi- 
nent German  translators  of  "Don  Quixote" 
are  Tieck,  Bertuch,  and  Soltau.  The  best  Eng- 
lish version  is  that  of  Motteux,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Lockhart. 

OERVETRI  (the  AgyUa  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  the  Ocsre  of  the  EtruscansX  a  village  of 
Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  States,  Oomarca  di  ^ma, 
OsBre  was  one  of  the  12  ffroat  cities  of  the 
Etrurian  confederation,  and  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil  as  the  capital  of  Mezentius.  Some  re- 
mains of  its  walls  and  tombs  are  still  seen  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  Oervetri,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
has  a  deserted  palace  of  the  Buspoli  family,  on 
whose  eldest  son  it  confers  the  title  of  prince  of 
Oervetri.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  tombs 
recently  discovered  is  that  of  the  Tarquins,  found 
in  1848,  containing  2  chambers,  one  of  which  is 
called  by  the  peasantry  the  Cfrotta  delle  Iscri' 
eiani,  fi*om  the  number  of  its  inscriptions. 

OERVIA,  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
Pontifical  States,  legation  of  Forli ;  pop.  about 
4,000.  It  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes 
which  contain  the  most  important  saltworks 
in  the  country. 

OERVIN,  Mont  (It.  Mtrnte  Sihio;  Ger. 
Matterhom)^  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  the  Yalais  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Yal  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  for  its 
matchless  pioturesqueness  and  beauty;  eleva- 
tion about  15,000  feet.  At  a  height  of  about 
11,000  feet  is  the  famous  pass  of  Mont  Oervin 
(Ft.  St.  TheoduU;  Ger.  MatterjocK)^  traversed 
in  summer  by  mules  and  horses.  Prof.  Forbes 
describes  Mont  Oervin  aa  the  most  striking  ob- 
ject he  had  seen,  '^an  inaccessible  obelisk  of 
rock,  not  1,000  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc." 

OESARE,  Giuseppe,  cavaliere  di,  an  Italitfb 
historian,  bom  in  1788,  in  Naples,  died  there 
April  15, 1856.  He  was  at  the  l\ead  of  the 
custom-house  of  his  native  city  until  1827,  when 
he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasons.  When 
the  constitutional  party  came  into  power  in 
1848,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  Bari,  but  tendered  his  reagnation  as 
soon  as  absolutism  was  again  triumphant.  He 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literary  labors, 
and  wrote  Arrigo  di  Ahhate  and  Lettere 
£omaney  historical  novels.  But  his  most  im-> 
portant  production  is  his  Storiadi  Man/redij 
re  di  Steilia  e  di  Puglia^  which  appeared  in 
1887,  and  obtained  a  wide  popularity,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  literary  merits,  but  also  in 
consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  author  to  clear 
Manfred's  memory  from  the  imputations  of 
previous  writers.  For  several  years  he  edited 
a  periodical  entitled  Jl  JProgremo;  and  in  Man- 
cini's  Biblioteea  di  toiente  mordU^  legitilaUu^ 
ed  eeonomiehe^  he  published  an  able  paper  on 
the  philosophy  of  history.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Lombard  league. 

OESAROTIT,  Melohiobb,  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  in  Padua,  May  16,  1780,  died  Nov.  1808. 
He  officiated  as  professor  in  the  university  of 
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Padaa,  and  gained  a  high  literary  repntation  hy 
his  translation  of  "  Ossian  ^'  into  Italian  blank 
verse  (last  edition,  Milan,  1826).  He  also  pro- 
duced a  free  version  of  the  Iliad  (1795),  a 
translation  of  Flatarch  (1768),  a  great  num- 
ber of  academical  essays,  poems,  letters,  included 
in  his  Opere  soelte  (Milan,  1820),  and  a  remark- 
able philological  work,  Sergio  aullafllosafia  deUe 
lingue,  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  Pisa  in  1809,  in  42  vols.  8vo. 

CESENA,  a  city  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
legation  of  Forli,  on  the  ^mUian  way,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Savio;  pop.  about 
14,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  large  town  hall, 
a  fountain,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Pope  Pius 
YIL,  who  was  bom  in  this  town.  There  is 
also  the  Capuchin  church,  containing  a  fine 
painting  by  Guercino,  a  library  founded  by  the 
duke  Malatesta  in  1462,  rich  in  MSS.,  and 
at  a  short  distance  the  Benedictine  monastery, 
long  the  residence  of  Pius  VII. 

OESPEDES,  Pablo  bb,  a  Spanish  artist  and 
author,  bom  in  Cordova  in  1638,  died  there  in 
1608.  He  carefully  studied  tlie  works  of  Michel 
Ajigelo^and  the  great  Italian  colorists,  and  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  acquired  dis* 
tinction  as  a  painter.  About  the  year  1677  he 
returned  to  Cordova,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  held  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral,  but  spent  his  vacations  at  Seville, 
where  he  established  a  museum  of  ancient  art. 
Gespedes  was  one  of  the  best  colorists  in  Spain, 
and  a  successful  imitator  of  Correggio.  He 
was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  left  a  poem  on  painting 
and  some  essays  on  art.  He  had  a  considerable 
reputation  also  as  a  sculptor  and  ardutect 

CESSION,  an  English  law  term  importing 
the  avoidance  of  a  benefice  or  preferment  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  second  which  may  not  be 
held  with  the  first.  The  incumbent,  however, 
may  be  relieved  by  dispensation  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  rule. — In  politics,  cession  is  the 
yielding  up  of  territory  to  another  power. 
The  knighte  of  Malta  ceded  their  island  to  the 
French  when  Bonaparte  requested  them  to  do 
so.  French  colonies  have  been  ceded  to  the 
English  at  various  times. 

CESTUS  (Gr.  jcr cn-or,  stitched),  a  band  or  tie 
of  any  kind,  particularly  applied  to  the  em- 
broidered zone  or  ^rdle  of  Venus,  famed  for 
its  power  of  awakening  love.  By  this,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  Venus  captivated  Mars,  and  Juno 
borrowed  it  in  order  to  win  the  affections  of 
Jupiter.  The  bridal  girdle,  which  was  worn 
by  the  bride,  and  unloosed  by  the  husband  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  was  termed  a  cestus. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  French  seaport  town,  and 
capital  of  a  commune  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
department  of  H^rault,  built  on  the  slope  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  (anc.  Mom  SeUus\  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  of  Thau  and 
the  MediteiTanean,  which  are  united  by  a  canal 
that  traverses  the  town  and  terminates  in  the 
harbor;  pop.  19,124.  Next  to  Marseilles,  Oette 
is  the  most  important  port  in  southern  France. 


This  is  in  a  great  measore  owing  to  its  bdngaa 
outiet  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  wine  d& 
tricts^d  to  the  canal  du  Midi  which  ooimedfiit 
with  Bordeaaz,  and  the  canals  detEtanQtuAii 
Beaucaire  and  the  Rh6ne,  which  connect  it  witii 
Lyons.  The  great  northern  railway  ooimeets 
Cette  with  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  ud  the 
Lyons-Mediterranean  railway  with  Montpd- 
lier,  Ntmes,  and  Tarasoon.  There  are  steam- 
ers to  Algiers,  Ifarseilles,  Cannes,  and  Kie& 
The  town  owes  its  rise  to  the  mde,  whidi 
was  commenced  in  1666,  and  which  ehelteis 
the  harbor  6n  the  S.  At  its  end  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  Fort 
St  Louis,  which  is  surmounted  bj  a  Hot- 
house. A  breakwater  has  been  coostractedia 
front  of  the  harbor,  to  prevent  the  aocmnnlation 
of  mud,  and  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  is  formed 
by  a  pier,  on  the  extremity  of  which  rises  Fort 
St.  Pierre,  completing,  with  a  citadel  on  tk 
opposite  dif^  the  defences  of  the  port  A  oev 
dock  has  recently  been  added  to  the  har^ 
which  can  hold  400  vessels.  Cette  owns  155 
vessels  and  12  steamers.  Ihe  number  of  res^ 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  entered  tod 
left  Cette  in  1858,  was  1,644,  tonnage  168,463; 
and  the  coasting  trade  engaged  2,325  Te^ 
tonnage  215,203.  There  is  an  exteosiTe  man- 
ufacture of  so-called  Madeira  wines,  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  French  and  Spaiii^ 
wine  and  brandy.  The  total  annual  exports  of 
wine  comprise  about  40,000  casks,  and  of  bran- 
dy, 6,000.  The  salt-works  in  the  neighborhood 
are  the  most  important  in  the  ooontiy)  md 
yield  annually  above  500,000  cwt  of  pore  alt. 
The  fisheries  of  sardines  (which  are  salted  here), 
of  cod,  and  oysters,  employ  about  400  vesels. 
There  are  also  g^ass-workis  4  extenare  ship- 
building yards,  and  an  establishment  for  thepfo- 
duction  of  sulphates  of  soda^  magnesia,  and  pot- 
ash by  evaporation  from  sea-water.  Cais,  corte, 
soap,  sirups,  grape  sugar,  and  perfumes  are  n>*« 
there.  The  town  possesses  a  tribunal  of  codj- 
merce,  various  courts  of  justice,  an  imperial  hj* 
drographic  school,  a  communal  college,  apnblic 
library,  a  theatre,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sa 
bathing.  It  was  laid  out  in  1666  after  Colberts 
designs,  at  a  great  cost,  and  the  worb  of  the  har- 
bor were  executed  by  M.  Riquet^  theengineeraf 
ihe^canaZduMidi.  In  1710  a  small  British  force 
from  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Noiris,  deagnug  » 
effect  a  junction  with  the  insurgents  of  the  Oe- 
vennee,  took  possession  of  Cette,  but  was  dnrea 
back  after  a  few  days.  Thednkeof  AngwJ^D* 
embarked  hei^  for  BarceloDa,  April  16, 18lo- 

CETTI,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  who  contnbnwi 
much  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Busstth^* 
ature  in  Italy,  by  translating  K^ramao  J  ^ 
gium  of  Catharine  H.  (Bologna,  1814),  andotl^ 
writings  of  the  same  author,  into  Italian.  ^ 
was  a  native  of  Lugano,  where  he  b«*®*J^ 
onel  in  the  army,  and  spent  the  ^V^^ 
his  life  in  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  Iwj. 

CETTIGNB,  or  Zsamsn,  «lsoZ«!^^ 
IzBTiNiB,  the  capital  of  Montenearo,  mj^ 
pean  Turkey,  inthe  district  or  nahia  of  a»°^ 
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ska,  about  6  honrs^  Journej  lh>in  the  Atistriflxi 
seaport  Cattaro,  is  a  mountain  village,  with 
about  20  well-bailt  houses.  It  is,  however, 
tlie  only  fortified  locality  in  the  country,  has  a 
convent  which  resembles  a  castle,  a  school  since 
1841,  and  on  a  plain  below  the  village  is  a  new 
government  house,  where  the  public  affairs  of 
Montenegro  are  conducted,  and  where  the  prince 
or  vladika  resides.  Gunpowder  is  manufactured 
here,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Dalmatia. 
GETIJS,  the  whale,  a  large  constellation  of 
the  S.  hemisphere  containing  97  stars,  and  said 
to  represent  the  monster  which  was  going  to 
devour  Andromeda.  Its  brightest  star,  named 
Menkar,  comes  on  the  meridian  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  beginning  of  January. 

CEUTA,  or  Skbta,  the  Botany  Bay  of  Spahi, 
a  town  ana  fortress,  forming  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Fez, 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  small  penin- 
snla  juts  out  in  a  K  N.  E.  direction  exactly 
opposite  Gibraltar,  being  joined  to  the  mainland 
of  Africa  by  a  narrow  but  well  fortified  isthmus, 
on  which  the  town  is  built.    The  N.  E.  of  the 
town  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Monte 
del  Hacho  (the  anc.  Ahyla),  which  is  a  spur  of 
the  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Zatout(anc. 
Septem  Fratrei).    On  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain  stands  the  citadel  of  Oeuta.  The  gar- 
rison consists  of  5,000  men,  and  the  population, 
which  has  singularly  diminished  durinff  the  last 
60  years,  was  not  above  2,122  in  1852.  The  town 
is  well  built,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  who  is  suf- 
fragan of  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court  of  justice,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Spanish  presidios  or  convict  establish- 
ments  on   the  African   coast.     Hie  o^ers, 
comprising  in  all  an  area  of  82  sq.  m.,  and  a 
convict  population  of  about  11,000,  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  governor  of  Ceuta.    The 
town  is  clean  and  paved  in  a  mosaic  pat- 
tern, has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
house  of  mercy  founded  in  1498,  but  little  trade, 
the  unsafe  harbor  militating  against  conomerciai 
activity. — Ceuta  was  a  town  of  Mauritania 
Tiogitana,  under  the  Romans.  In  1415  John  I., 
king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  the  Moors, 
who  in  their  invasions  of  Spain  first  set  out 
from  Oeuta.    In  1580  it  passed  with  Portugal 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  conquest,  and  was  for- 
mally ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  by  the  treaty 
of  Lisbon  of  1668.    Afterward  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  troops  from  Morocco.    At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  held  for  a 
short  time  by  the  English. 

CEVA  (anc.  G^\  a  Piedmontese  town,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Oevetta  with  the  Tanaro, 
m  the  province  and  10  m.  E.  of  Mondovi ;  pop. 
about  4^500.  It  has  a  church  and  8  convents, 
and  the  chief  feature  of  the  town  is  a  rock  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  citadel  formerly 
^^d  as  a  state  prison.  The  inhabitants  are 
employed  chiefly  in  cultivating  the  vine, 
]^  manufacturing  silk,  and  in  iron  works. 
Ahe  celebrated   Piedmontese   cheese,    called 


BoUoUy  is  made  here,  and  was  renowned  even 
under  the  Romans,  and  praised  by  Pliny.  Goals 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  truffles 
abound.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Oeva,  and  was  several  times  besieged 
and  conauered  by  the  French  and  Spaniards. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Piedmontese  in  1796,  and 
successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  the  IVench 
in  1799.  Its  principal  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed in  1800,  and  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

CEVA,  ToMHASo,  an  Italian  mathematician 
and  poet,  bom  Dec.  20, 1648,  in  MSlan,  died  Feb. 
8, 1786.  He  was  admitted  into  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1668,  and  spent  his  life  as  an  instruct^ 
or  in  various  colleges.  His  more  important 
ma&emalical  works  had  reference  to  angles,  for 
the  trisection  of  which  he  invented  a  mechanical 
instrument.  He  wrote  several  biographies  in 
Italian,  and  many  poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  2 
of  which,  entitled  PhiUmphianowi-antiqua  and 
Puer  Jesus^  are  still  admured. 

0EVALL08,  Pbdbo,  a  Spanish  diploma- 
tist, born  in  1764  at  Santander,  died  about  1888 
at  Bayonne.  In  the  difiSculties  between  Oharles 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  he  joined  the  latter,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  eye- 
witness of  the  various  intrigues  which  ended  in 
the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French .  Joseph 
invited  him  to  Madrid;  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  soon  declared  against  the  French,  and 
went  to  London  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
junta.  In  1808  he  published  a  celebrated  pa- 
per on  Spanish  affairs,  especially  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Bayonne,  which  contributed  power- 
fully to  excite  the  public  mind  against  Napo- 
leon's aggressive  policy.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  liberal  cause  during 
the  war  of  independence,  and,  on  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand,  officiated  for  awhile  as  his  secre- 
tary of  state ;  but  losing  this  office  by  opposing 
Ferdinand's  marriage  to  a  Portuguese  pnncess, 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naples,  and  af- 
terward to  Vienna,  and  in  1820  was  entirely  dis- 
carded by  the  government  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  nrivate  life. 

GeVENNES,  a  mountain  range  of  France,  be- 
ginning at  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  running  K. 
E.  to  near  the  central  canal,  and  separating  the 
basins  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  from  those 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Bh6ne.  It  extends  over 
nearly  400  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  S.  and  N*. 
06vennes.  The  former,  which  contain  extinct 
volcanoes,  assume  successively  the  names  of 
Black,  Espinou2e.  Garrigues,  and  Loz^re  moun- 
tains, and  form  tno  group  of  G^vaudan,  several 
branches  of  which  diverge  in  various  directions ; 
tile  most  important,  running  N.,  connects  with 
the  cluster  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  TTie 
highest  points  of  the  Gevennes  are  Mount  Mezin, 
5,918  feet,  and  Mount  Loz^re,  4,870  feet.  The 
K.  are  of  less  importance,  and  are  scarcely  more 
than  hills,  under  the  names  of  Vivarais,  Lyon- 
nais,  Forez,  and  Charolais  mountains.  They 
connect  with  the  Vosges,  through  the  hills  of 
C6te  d'Or,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and  the  Fau- 
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cUles  monntaina.  Several  rivers  rise  in  this 
chain,  the  most  important  of  which  flow  N. 
W.  or  W.  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  such  as  the 
Loire,  the  Allier,  the  Lot,  &c.  The  H6rault 
and  the  Gard,  which  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion and  emptj  into  the  Bh6ne,  are  hut  short 
streams. — Cayennes  was  also  formerly  the  name 
of  a  French  province,  which  formed  the  N.  £. 
part  of  Langnedoo,  and  was  divided  into  G^vau- 
dan,  Yelay,  Vivarais,  and  O^vennes  proper,  the 
respective  chief  towns  of  which  were  Kende, 
Le  ruy,  Viviers,  and  Alais.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  departments  of  Haute-Loire,  Lozdre,  Ar- 
ddchecAveyron,  and  Gard. 

CEYLON,  an  ishmd  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
tween 50  and  60  m.  from  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Goromandd,  Uie  southernmost 
provmce  of  Hindostan.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  lim- 
its extend  between  lat  6**  54'  and  9°  60'  K, 
and  long.  79^  50'  and  82*^  10'  E,  It  is  oval, 
nearly  pear-shaped,  extending  in  length  K  and 
8.;  is  270  m.  long;  greatest  breadth,  145  m.; 
average  breadth  about  100  m. ;  area,  24,664  aq.  m. 
Pop.  1,628,000.  It  has  on  the  N.  the  gulf  of  Ma- 
naar and  Palk's  strait ;  on  the  8.  and  8.  W.,  the 
Indian  ocean ;  and  on  the  E.  the  bay  of  Bengal 
On  the  N. W.  its  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  and  a 
succession  of  bold  rocks,  stretching  across  the 
gulf  of  Manaar,  together  with  the  holy  island  of 
Bamisseram,  nearly  connect  it  with  the  mainland. 
From  its  position  and  geological  character,  Cey- 
lon indeed  appears  to  have  been  once  part  of 
the  mainland.  The  straits  which  now  divide 
the  two  are  navigable  only  for  small  vessels. 
The  one  nearest  uie  Malabar  coast  has  been 
widened  and  deepened  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  is  now  passed  by  vessels  of  800  tons, 
thus  much  facilitating  the  coasting  trade,  and 
materially  shortening  the  voyages  between  the 
Malabar  and  Coromandd  coasts.  Hie  W.  and 
8.  coasts  are  low,  much  indented,  and  lined 
with  cocoanut  and  other  palms.  Numerous 
small  harbors  are  found  along  this  shore.  The 
E.  coast,  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Trincomalee, 
is  an  arid  but  bold  and  precipitous  shore.  On 
these  sides  the  line  of  coast  is  of  varying 
depth,  from  80  to  80  m.,  surrounding  the 
mountain  ranges  which  form  the  centre  of  the 
island.  The  northern  shore,  from  Calpentyn 
to  Batticaloa,  is  a  vast  arid  and  sandy  plain, 
teeming  with  swamps  and  jungle.  It  is  on  this 
coast  uiat  the  pearl  oyster  banks  are  foimd; 
and  on  occasions  when  the  fisheries  are  opened, 
vast  but  temppraiy  towns  are  suddenly  form- 
edj  and  as  suddenly  abandoned,  in  parts  of 
this  great  coast  plain,  by  fishers  for  and 
speculators  in  pearls.  The  island  possesses 
2  excellent  han)ors,  Trincomalee  on  the  N. 
E.,  and  Point  de  Galle  on  the  8.  coast. 
Colombo,  the  capital,  has  but  an  open  road- 
stead; but  on  account  of  its  superior  fiEtcili- 
ties,  it  monopolizes  the  shipping  business 
of  the  island.  There  are  several  smaller 
harbors,  suitable  for  coasting  vessels.  The 
roads  of  Colombo  afibrd  safe  but  stormy  an- 


chorage; but  at  particular  seasons  (ttpeciiDj 
June  and  OctobeSr),  oommumcatioii  vith  tbe 
shore  is  difficult  and  hazardous.  Other  k^ 
bors  are  Batticaloa,  Matora,  and  Csltara  on  the 
8.  and  £.,  and  Negumbo,  Ohilaro,  Galpeotjii, 
Manaar,  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  W.  cok 
There  are  numerous  small  islets  along  the 
coasts,  and  2  considerable  peninemlss,  Ja&a- 
patam  on  the  N.,  and  Cslpentyn  on  the 
W . — ^The  mountain  ranges  of  Gejlon  rise  in 
the  centre  of  the  8.  or  broader  part  of  &e 
island.  The  general  direction  of  the  chief 
range  is  firom  N.  to  8. ;  but  minor  ranges  ^ 
off  in  various  directioDB.  The  average  elen- 
tion  is  about  2,000  feet;  but  several  peaks  or 
summits  rise  to  a  mnch^eaterheiglii  Pedro- 
taDagalla,  an  abruptly  rising  peak,  is  thehi^ 
est  on  the  island,  being  8,280  feet  high;  Eirri- 
gal  Potta  is  7,810 ;  Totapella,  7,720 ;  and  AUi 
peak,  over  6,500  feet  high.  The  gre^ 
part  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  hiUads 
country  ranges  between  2,000  and  4,000  feet 
high.  The  plain  of  Newera  Ellia,  the  smta- 
rium  of  the  island,  is  at  an  elevation  d  6,210 
feet  Candy,  the  capital  of  the  central  proT- 
ince,  and  former  capital  of  the  long  m&^ 
dent  kingdom,  is  1,678  feet  above  the  sea  level 
Adam^s  ^eak,  before  mentioned,  though  not  the 
highest,  IS  the  most  prominent  and  remarbbk 
summit  on  the  island.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
by  Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  pilgrims,  beii^ 
one  of  their  holy  places.  They  have  a  fradition, 
firmly  believed,  among^  others,  that  Adam,  on 
leaving  Paradise,  rested  with  one  foot  on  thisgnm- 
mit,  and  with  the  other  upon  the  island  of  Ba- 
misseram, using  the  bowlders  which  obstruct  the 
Manaar  passase  as  stepping  stones  on  hisvaj 
from  the  island  to  tha  mainland.  Atapointna: 
the  summit  of  the  peak,  veir  difficult  of  access, 
and  attained  by  a  series  cf  stone  steps,  there 
is  a  rock,  on  which  is  the  rude  imprint  of  a 
vast  human  foot,  51  feet  by  2^  in  breath. 
This  impress  is  carefully  guarded  bj  attend^ 
priests,  and  protected  from  the  weather.  » 
menella  is  the  Cingalese  name  of  this  pe«t 
It  is  in  lat.  7°  N.,  and  long.  80*  41/  E^  »^*^ 
m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Colombo.— The  island  has  nuna^ 
ous  small  rivers  and  brooks,  but  no  con^dertble 
streams.  Few  are  navigable  for  more  than » 
few  miles  from  their  mouths.  The  chief  is^ 
Mahavilly  Gunga,  which  is  200  m.  long.  The 
next,  the  Xalani  Gnnga,  has  its  source  at  the 
foot  of  Adam's  peak,  and  £aUs  into  the  seanetf 
Colombo.  There  are  no  lakes  of  imuortance  m 
tiie  interior,  but  several  extensive  lagooM  « 
the  E.  coast.  8ome  of  these  are  oonnecW  p 
canals  and  natural  streams,  and  are  nsed  for 
purposes  of  commerce.  Artificial  IskeSj  the  reW 
of  native  undertakings  of  former  days, «« 
found.  One  is  still  in  ffood  condition,  tf^ 
serves  to  hrigate  a  large  district  between  Un- 
dy  and  Trincomalee.  It  is  20  m.  in  curcofl^ 
ence,  and  its  waters  are  imprisoned  in  the  vtf- 
ley  which  contwns  them  by  a  vast  emwM* 
ment  60  feet  wide  at  top.  Another,  now  w 
ruins,  appears  to  have  been  kept  in.  booucu  oj 


s  wau  ox  xnaBomy  in  m.  lODg  ana  lou  leec 
thick.    These  collections  of  water  were  formed 
by  damming  the  natural  ontlets  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  at  the  months  of  extensive  valleys. 
They  were  of  great  service  to  the  country  when 
more  densely  populated  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated than  now. — ^A  belt  of  gray  and  black 
sandstone  and  coral  formations  nearly  encom- 
passes the  island.     The  rocks  of  the  interior 
are   mostly  primitive,  consisting  of  granite, 
gneiss,  large  veins  of  quartz,  &c     Limestone 
occurs  only  in  Jafihapatam  and   the  north- 
em  districts.    The  sur&ce  soil  is  mostly  sandy. 
The  cinnamon  soil  near  Oolombo  is  perfectly 
white,  and  consists  of  pure  quartz.    Ores  of 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the 
interior.    Plumbago  is  round  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  is  a  considerable  article  of  export. 
Quicksilver  mines  exist,  and  were   formerly 
worked   by  the  Dutch.     Various    gems   are 
found,  and  salt  beds  are  worked  to  iSvantage. 
The   most  valuable  gems  are  the  ruby,  sap- 
phire, amethyst,  cat's-eye,  and  carbuncle.  Cin- 
namon stones  and  garnets  exist  in  great  plenty. 
The  plumbago  mines,  of  which  liiere  are  14,  are 
worked  by  natives.    The  mineral  is  obtained  at 
depths  of  from  8  to  80  feet,  and  in  rich  seams. 
In  1851  the  exports  of  plumbago  amounted  to 
81,186  cwt.,  valued  at  $28,000.     Iron  ore  is 
worked  up  by  the  Cingalese  in  a  rude  way, 
but  with  considerable  success,  the  iron  being 
equal  in  temper  to  the  best  Swedish.    Salt  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  government — ^The  climate  of 
Cejlon  differs  little  from  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing part  of  India.     The  isLmd  is,  however, 
much  healthier  than  any  portion  of  southern 
India.    The  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monsoons  mark 
the  changes  cf  the  seasons.  The  changes,  which 
occur  on  the  sea-coasts  in  May  or  June  and  Octo- 
ber or  November,  bring  with  them  heavy  thunder 
storms.    The  highest  temperature  at  Colombo 
is  about  87° ;  on  the  coffee  estates  it  is  stated 
at  between  56**  and  BO"* ;  and  in  the  high  valley 
of  Newera  Ellia,  during  January  and  February, 
the  mercury  falls  as  low  as  81°.    The  prevail- 
ing diseases  of  the  country  are  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, and  fevers.     Elephantiasis  is  a  disease 
peOTliar  to  the  natives.    The  beri-beri  (hydrop$ 
oithmatieui)  is  another  disease  nearly  jpecuhar 
to  the  ishmd. — The  zoology  of  Ceylon  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  acyoining  mainland. 
The  elephant,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
animal  list,  is  of  a  less  tractable  or  useM  spe- 
cies than  those  of  India  and  Africa.     Hiey 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior,  and  com- 
mit numerous  ravages  upon  the  native  fields. 
They  are  frequently  trapped  in  vast  kraals,  into 
which  they  are  driven  by  a  great  assemblaoe  of 
natives.    Of  late  years,  En^^ish  huntsmen  nave 
killed  great  numbers  of  them  for  sport  and  for 
their  tusks.    Oxen  of  small  size  and  buffidoes 
are   used  as  draught  animals.    There  are  4 
species  of  deer,  and  a  species  of  the  Indian 
musk,  a  great  variety  of  monkeys,  as  well  as 
the  hare,  squirrel,  porcupine,  wild  boar,  bear, 
and  one  species  of  ant-eater.    Of  birds  there 


are  au  tne  vanecieB  common  xo  me  iropios. 
The  hirundo  eteul&nta  is  stated  to  build  its  nests 
on  the  coast;  but  the  nests  do  not  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.    There  are  several  varieties 
of  serpents,  one  of  which  grows  to  the  length 
of  between  20  and  80  feet.    Crocodiles  are 
found  in  the  rivers,  scorpions  and  huge  spiders 
in  the  houses,  and  a  flying  lizard  in  the  woods. 
Fish  are  of  numerous  varieties,  and  in  great 
abundfmce,  some  of  excellent  quality  for  eating. 
— ^The  vegetable  products  are  both  numerous  and 
valuable.    There  are  416  varieties  known  of 
valuable  woods,  of  which  88  are  used  for  house, 
furniture,  and  ship  building.    Among  these  is 
the  satinwood  and  ebony.     The  upas  tree  has 
been  found  in  the  interior.    The  cocoanut  palm 
is  cJtogether  the  most  useful  tree  to  the  natives. 
It  grows  readily  without  cultivation,  is  not  lim- 
ited to  one  soil,  and  every  part  of  it  is  made 
use  of  by  the  Cingalese  owner.      The  fruit, 
when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink;   when 
dry,  oil ;  the  sap  is  made  into  toddy  and  ar- 
rack ;  the  fibrous  husk  makes  ropes,  nets,  and 
matting;  the  nutshells  form  household  utensils: 
the  plaited  leaves  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
also  frimish  thatch  for  the  cottage;  the  dried 
fiower-stalks  serve  as  torches,  and  the  large 
leaves  as  garden  fences.    The  trees  bear  from 
50  to  100  nuts  per  annum,  and  grow  so  near 
the  water^s  edge  that  the  waves  wash  their 
roots.    There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
palms,  one  of  which  furnishes,  in  its  wide- 
spreading  leaves,  the  umbrella,  which  is  a  no- 
table article  of  Cingalese  use.    The  fruit  of  the 
betel  palm  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  $60,000 
per  annum.    Beside  native  fruits,  which  are 
not  numerous,  various  European  and  Indian 
fruits  have  been  introduced  latterly  under  the 
auspices  of  English  planters,  who  have  formed  an 
agricultural  society.    Cinnamon,  which  grows 
wild  in  the  forests,  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent, 
arrives  at  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  has  long 
been  a  chief  article  of  export.    Its  cultivation 
was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  but  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1883;  cultivators 
paid,  however,  for  many  years,  8*.  per  lb.  export 
duty;  this  is  now  abolished.    When  growing 
wild,  the  cinnamon  plant  attains  a  hei^t  of  20 
to  80  feet;  cultivated,  it  is  not  allowed  to  |row 
so  thriftily,  the  young  shoots  giving  the  finest 
bark.    Coffee  flourishes  as  readily  as  cinnamon, 
and  its  cultivation  has  in  many  pkces  taken  the 
place  of  the  latter.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper, 
&c.,  are  also  cultivated.    Bread-fruit  flourishes 
to  a  remarkable  degree.    The  sugar-cane  does 
not  succeed.     There  are  2  rice  harvests  wnu- 
ally,  Jan.  to  March  and  Aug.  to  Oct.— Cey- 
lon was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  un- 
der the  name  of  Taprobane.    Pliny  relates  that 
Onesicritus,  a  captain  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
first  circumnavigated  it,  and  thus  discovered  it 
to  be  an  island.    Before  this  it  was  supposed  to 
stretch  indefinitely  south.    The  Cingalese  have 
a  legend  Uiat  the  island  was  once  much  larger 
than  at  present;  and  this  seems  to  receive  con- 
firmation in  the  fact  recorded  by  a  Roman 
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navigator  who  visited  the  idiind  some  time 
before  the  Ghristiftn  era,  that  the  oonstel* 
lation  of  the  Gh^at  Bear  was  not  visible 
from  that  part  of  it  he  visited.  This  would 
tend  to  show  that  the  land  stretched  at  that 
time  much  fnrther  south  than  at  present  Se- 
reodib  was  a  former  name  of  the  island.  Z&ylan^ 
of  which  Ceylon  is  a  comiption,  is  said  to  be 
from  Zinbalf  Hindostanee  ^r  lions.  The  Cinga- 
lese annals  profess  to  contain  a  historical  record 
oi  events  for  24  centuries  back.  These,  and 
existing  ruins,  show  that  it  was  thicklj  settled 
hj  a  people  of  energy  and  considerable  civilizar 
tion,  even  at  that  remote  period.  Hyara,  an  In- 
dian conqueror  in  643  B.  C,  is  supposed  to  have 
introduced  caste.  It  was  visited  by  traders  at 
an  early  period,  by  Harco  Polo  in  the  18th,  and 
by  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  the  14th  century. 
Don  Lorenzo  Almeida,  a  Portuguese,  visited  it 
in  1605,  and  was  hired,  by  an  annual  payment 
of  cinnamon,  to  defend  its  shores  against  Ara- 
bian pirates.  He  found  it  divided  into  1  sepa- 
rate IdngdomsL  Through  Almeida  the  Portu- 
guese obtained  footing  upon  the  island,  and 
held  it  against  all  oomers,  and  against  many 
struggles  of  the  natives,  who  grew  tired  of  thehr 
control,  for  153  years.  Ci^t  Knox,  an  Eng- 
lishman, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Candians  in 
the  17th  century,  and  in  1681  published  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  20  years'  captivity.  In 
1658  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese.  In 
1795  the  British  expelled  the  Dutch.  The 
island  at  first  belonged  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, but  in  1802  reverted  to  the  British 
crown.  In  1816  the  Candians,  whose  territory 
occupied  the  entire  interior  of  the  island,  and 
who  were  independent  of  foreign  rule,  incau- 
tiously called  upon  the  British  to  depose  their 
tyrannous  prince.  This  proved  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  this  valuable 
territory.  In  1817  an  extensive  rebellion  was 
successmlly  put  down«  In  1843  and  1848  there 
were  minor  attempts  at  rebellion. — ^The  popu- 
lation (exclusive  of  Europeans)  consists  of  4 
classes:  the  native  Cingalese;  Moors,  who 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  Yeddahs,  a 
savage,  perhaps  aboriginal  race,  iidiabiting  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  devoid  of  civilization ; 
and  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  immi- 
grate from  the  neighboring  continent.  Of  all 
tiiese,  the  Candian  Oeylonese  are  the  finest. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  dominant  native 
creed.  There  are  4  great  political  castes,  and  24 
minor  ones.  The  Cingalese  are  singularly  mild 
and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  and  make 
very  poor  warriors.  Their  genius  seems  to  be 
for  agriculture  and  for  peace.  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  the  6th  century,  but  died  out. 
leaving  no  trace.  St.  Francis  Xavier  preached 
again  in  the  16  th  century.  Since  then  the 
different  possessors  of  the  island  have  la- 
bored with  more  or  less  well  directed  zeal 
to  spread  what  each  thought  to  be  Chris- 
tianity. The  English  established  missions  in 
1804;  the  Americans  in  1815.  They  have  la- 
bored hand  in  hand,  and  their  labors  have  be<»i 


well  rewarded.  They  have  contributed  most 
largely  toward  the  establishment  of  the  present 
pro^rous  educational  system,  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  last  returns,  1  in  08  of  tiie  entire 
native  population  was  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation under  the  auspices  of  American  or 
European  teachers.  The  government  makes 
monev  grants  to  aid  the  various  missionary 
schools,  beside  which  there  are  about  90 
other  schools  supported  by  the  government 
The  most  important  government  institations 
are  the  Colombo  academy,  consisting  of  an  up- 
per and  lower  school,  and  a  normal  training 
school  in  ihe  same  city. — ^The  government  con- 
sists of  a  governor  (in  1858,  Sir  H.  G.  Ward, 
who  was  appointed  in  1866^  and  6  conncQ- 
lors.  The  island  is  divided  mto  6  provinces, 
and  these  into  districts.  The  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  bishop,  archdeacon,  and 
numerous  chaplains.  The  chief  towns  are  Co- 
lombo, Trincomalee,  Candy,  Point  de  Galle,  Jaff- 
na, and  Eamc^aile.  In  1852  the  revenue  of  the 
island  was  £411,806,  and  the  expenditure 
£412,871.  The  pearl  finery  was  long  a  source  of 
annual  income  alike  to  inhabitants  and  govern- 
ment. After  lying  untouched  from  1837  to 
1856,  the  banks,  which  are  situated  off  the 
northern  parts  of  the  coast,  seem  agiun  likely 
to  ^eld  profitable  returns.  Bice  is  the  staple 
gram.  Of  coffee,  the  cultivation  of  which  dates 
only  from  1834,  the  yield  in  1854  was  500,000 
cwt  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  from  6  to  9 
cwt.  Cinnamon  is  exported  to  the  amount  of 
about  5,100  bales  per  annum.  The  yield  varies 
greatly  with  the  mode  of  cultivation,  ranging 
between  50  and  500  lbs.  per  acre.  A  bale  is 
100  lbs.  The  planting  of  cocoanuts,  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil,  has  of  late  been  successfiilly 
prosecuted  by  Europeans.  In  1852, 4,000  looms 
were  engaged  in  weaving  table  cloths^  handker- 
chiefs, and  napkins.  The  sslt  manufactured 
from  salt  marshes  yields  the  government  a  rev- 
enue of  £31,222.  Exports  of  cocoanut  oil, 
407,960  galls. ;  of  coir  rope,  40,000  cwt.  Of  ex- 
ports, 4  are  to  Great  Britain  ;  of  imports,  i 
from  Great  Britain,  the  remainder  from  ^dia. 
British  goods  imported  are  cotton  manufactures, 
glassware,  hardware,  metals,  tools,  beer,  wine, 
AC.  The  foreign  trade,  which  in  1836  engaged 
only  2,600  vessels,  engaged  in  1857  over  6,000 
inward  and  outwtfd  bound  vessels.  Tlie  coast- 
ing trade  is  carried  on  by  about  66  brigs  (buflt  in 
Ceylon),  tonnage  about  3,200,  and  by  abcmt  560 
dMrniea  (a  craft  peculiar  to  the  island),  tonnage 
about  25,000.  The  banking  business  is  con- 
ducted by  branches  of  the  oriental  bank  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  mercantile  bank  of  Bombay,  the 
former  establishment  possessing  the  privilege 
of  issning  notes  of  10».  and  upward.  About 
40,000  Malabar  coolies,  who  annually  emigrate  in 
large  numbers  from  the  coast  of  India  to  Ceylon, 
lire  employed  on  coffee  estates.  The  superintend- 
ence of  the  plantations,  however,  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans.  The  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  European  firms,  the  native 
houses  confining  their  transacticms  to  British 
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India,  and  the  small  native  dealers,  oalled  cjiit- 
ters,  to  their  connections  with  Madras  and 
Bomhay  merchants.  The  value  of  exports  in 
1857  was  £2,250,000,  and  of  imports  nearly 
£2, 000,000.  Adding  specie,  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  whole  trade  of  Oeylon  in  1867  was  £5,- 
695,124.  The  laige  imports  from  Australia 
oonsisted  almost  wholly  of  specie,  the  Austra* 
lian  gold  coinage  having  hy  a  recent  enactment 
been  made  current  in  Ceylon.  The  imports 
from  British  India  consisted  of  grain  to  tiie 
extent  of  £500,000,  and  that  of  specie  largely 
exceeded  that  amount.  A  larger  proportion  of 
native  coffee  having  been  shipped  direct  to 
France  in  1857,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
that  country.  In  1858,  however,  the  experi- 
ment of  direct  coffee  exports  to  France  has  not 
been  repeated  to  the  same  extent.  To  Holland 
and  Australia  the  exports  were  extensive.  The 
following  table  gives  the  exports  of  the  oof^ 
cropof  1857-'8: 

£xrOBm  nov  Gbtlon  nov  Oct.  1, 1857,  to  Jtm  84, 1868. 


London 

liverpodL 

Fruioe 

Falmouth  

Botterdftm... 

Oibraltar 

Trieste 

Australis.  

Meditetxaneaa 

Moalmelii......... 

Calcutta 

Maaritlaa 

Hambuq; 

Various  oountiios.. 

Total.. 


82e,«84 


PlontaUoa 

NftUr* 

CoiBM,ewt. 

CoA«,cwt. 

200,264 

60,551 

8,029 

8,291 

8,671 

44,208 

5,&i2 

10,078 

29749 

8,896 

6,288 

2,298 

6,6^ 

im 

6,171 

8,486 

8,001 

1,780 

81 

88 

1,250 

•  ••  • 

8,829 

•  *>* 

1,129 

.... 

182 

186,282 


462,916 


The  total  produce  of  the  season  1867-8  is  es- 
timated at  860,000  cwt  plantation  coffee; 
165,000  cwt.  native  coffee;  total,  525,000  cwt.; 
showing  an  increase  upon  the  preceding  year  of 
14,000  cwt.  in  the  native  coffee,  and  a  decrease 
of  4,000  cwt  in  the  plantation  coffee. — Books 
on  Ceylon  have  been  published  by  Znox,  in 
1657,  new  edition,  1807;  by  Perceval,  in  1803; 
by  Cordiner,  in  1807;  by  Davy,  in  1821;  by 
Forbes,  in  1840;  by  Selkirk,  in  1844;  by 
Knighton,  in  1845;  by  Pridham,  in  1849;  by 
Sirr,  in  1850 ;  and  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  1857 
C* Ceylon,  Past  and  Present^).  Among  the 
various  newspapers  published  in  Oeylon,  the 
"Ceylon  Observer"  holds  a  prominent  positiixu 

CHABEKT,  J.  Xavixb,  caQed  the  fire  king,  a 
Frenchman  who  excited  attention  in  London  in 
1829,  and  subsequently  in  New  York,  where  he 
still  resides,  by  swallowing  10  to  20  grains  of 
phosphorus,  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic  add,  and 
also  exposing  himself  to  the  heat  of  an  oven, 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  880^;  his 
poise  was  then  beating  168  in  a  minute.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  the  antidote  which  he 
used  was  extremely  simple,  but  he  would  not 
sell  his  secret,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
offers  made  to  him  by  London  physicians  who 
witnessed  his  experiments. 

CHABEBT,  JoslP^  Bsbkasd,  marquis  of,  a 


French  navigator  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Tou- 
lon, Feb.  28, 1724,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1806. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  topographer,  and  planned 
and  executed  maps  of  the  ^ores  of  N.  America 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  of  Greece. 
He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1741 ;  in  1758 
he  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy ;  in 
1781  he  was  made  commander  of  a  squadron; 
he  lost  his  sight  through  over  study  in  1800 ; 
and  in  1804  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  longitude.  He  was  an  accurate  observer, 
and  a  patient,  industrious,  and  persevering  hy  dro- 
grapher.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  his  princi- 
pal works  comprises  his  observations  on  the 
American  coast,  and  is  entitled  Voyages  sur  les 
eStes  de  VAmMque  SeptentrwnaU^  Paris,  1753. 
A  pension  of  $600  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 
on  his  widow  in  1806. 

CHABLAIS,  one  of  the  3  provinces  of  the 
administrative  division  of  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
kii^om  of  Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  S.  by  the  province  of  Faucigny,  W. 
by  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  £.  by  the  Yalais ; 
area  856  sq.  m. ;  pop.  57,562.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  possesses  fertile  valleys,  with  rich 
pastures  and  fine  forests.  Com,  wine,  and 
fruit,  espedallv  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  abound. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  grain, 
cattle,  cheese,  and  timber.  Building  stone  is 
extensively  exported  to  Gkneva.  The  great 
Simplonroad  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the 
province.  The  Romans  reared  horses  in  this 
province,  whence  its  name  OdbalUca  provincia, 
OdbaUicM  ager^  or  OheibUiHum,  In  tiie  middle 
ages  it  formed  part  of  Burgundy.  In  the  10th 
century  it  was  given  by  the  German  emperor 
Conrad  to  Humbert,  first  count  of  Savoy,  whose 
descendants  assumed,  in  the  14th  century,  the 
titie  of  counts  of  Chablais.  Afterward  united 
to  France,  and  forming  part  of  the  Leman  de- 

gartment  nnder  the  empire,  it  was  restored  to 
avo^  in  1814,  and  became  one  of  the  neutral 
provinces  of  Sardinia.  The  chief  town  is  Thonon, 
where  the  governor  resides. 

CKABLIS  (anc.  Cdbliaeum\  a  canton  and 
small  town  in  the  French  department  of  Yonne, 
in  Champagne ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  which  ia 
divided  into  14  communes,  8,879,  and  of  the 
town  2,700.  There  are  in  the  canton  2  manu- 
factories of  silk,  2  of  earthenware,  a  tannery, 
and  8  mills.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is 
wine.  The  best  qaalities  are  those  of  Yalmur^ 
Cloa,  Yaudesir,  ^nguereau,  and  Mont  du 
l^eu.    (See  BuBGumtT  Wines.) 

CHABOT.  Fiuvgois,  a  French  terrorist,  bom 
in  1759,  died  April  5, 1794.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  oook,  became  a  Capuchin  friar,  was  ap- 
pointed grand  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Blois,  and 
m  1791  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly. 
He  became  conspicuous  bv  the  violence  of  his 
democratic  zeal,  and  declared  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  **  the  citizen  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
first  ianHsuhUe,^'*  Chabot  was  the  first  to 
apply  to  weU-dressed  young  men  the  name  of 
mumdim;  in  his  person  and  dress  he  afOaoted 
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the  most  eztravagant  neffleot^  and  he  proposed 
to  expel  from  France  all  persona  except  those 
whose  hands  were  unwashed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  lent  himself  to  the  machinations  which 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tion. An  Austrian  banker  of  the  name  of  Frey, 
one  of  their  most  active  agents,  gained  him 
over  by  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage  with 
a  dowry  of  $40,000.  Chabot,  whose  head 
was  turned  by  this  sadden  fortone,  soon  became 
implicated  in  varions  so^picions  operations,  and 
was  finally  guillotined. 

CHABOT,  Pmupps  dx,  a  French  general 
bom  toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  died 
June  1,  1543.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Poitou,  he  was  brought  up  with 
Francis  I.  Having  bravely  defended  Marseilles 
in  1524,  he  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525. 
Appointed  admiral  immediately  after  his  release, 
he  was  sent  to  Itaiy  in  1529  to  negotiate  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  by  Oharles  Y . 
Made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Savoy 
in  1585,  he  effected  the  conquest  of  part  of  that 
country  and  of  Piedmont,  but  was  censured  for 
not  fcUowing  up  his  victory.  On  his  return  to 
France  charges  of  frauds  upon  the  national  treas- 
ury were  brought  a|aLinst  him  by  the  constable 
of  MontmorencL  Found  guilty  and  imprison- 
ed, he  was  soon  afterward  pu^oned  by  the 
king  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  duchess 
d'£tampe8,  and  reinstated  in  his  position  after 
the  disgrace  of  Montmorenci.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  suggest  the  project  of  colonizing 
Canada.  A  collection  of  his  letters  written  in 
1525  is  in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.  A 
monument,  dedicated  to  him  by  his  son  L6onor 
(the  same  who  during  his  governorship  of  Bur- 
gundy refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Oharles 
IX.  to  enact  in  that  part  of  thcf  country  the 
horrors  of  the  St  Bartholomew  night),  is  now 
in  tlie  Louvre. 

CHABRIAS,  an  Athenian  genersL  killed  in 
the  harbor  of  Chios  858  or  857  B.  0.  In  892 
he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces  before  Corinth,  was  afterward 
sent  to  chastise  the  ^ginetes  for  depredations 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  assisted  Evagoras 
in  Cyprus,  and  Acoris  in  Egypt,  against  the 
Persians.  In  878  he  commanded  the  army 
which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebes 
against  the  Lacedsamonians.  under  Agesilaus, 
on  which  occasion  he  saved  his  troops  from  im* 
pending  defeat  by  a  military  manoeuvre  re- 
nowned in  antiquity,  commanding  them  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  pointed 
spear  and  shield,  resting  on  one  knee.  In  876 
he  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Lacedra- 
monian  fleet  off  Naxoa.  The  Athenians  having 
abandoned  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  he  defended 
Corinth  against  Epaminondas.  A  few  years 
later  he  went  on  his  own  account  to  Egypt, 
where  he  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  Tachos, 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  Persians,  whose 
cause,  however,  a&r  the  desertion  of  the 
Spartans,  he  gave  up  as  hopeless.  After  his 
return  to  AthenS|  he  took  part  in  the  expedi- 


tion agidnst  Thrace  at  the  outbreak  of  iiie  so- 
called  social  war.  At  the  siege  of  Chios  Ids 
vessel  was  the  fint  to  enter  the  harbor,  hot  be- 
coming isolated  and  disabled  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  he  alone  refused  to  save  his  life,  and  ieB 
fighting.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  Athemaa 
generals.  Demosthenes  said  of  him  that  he 
conquered  17  cities,  took  70  vessels^  made  31,000 
prisoners,  and  enriched  the  treasaiy  of  Athena 
with  110  talents.  One  of  his  apothegms,  tor 
which  he  was  celebrated,  was  that  an  army  of 
stags  led  by  a  lion  is  superior  to  an  army  of  Hods 
led  by  a  stag.    His  life  was  written  by  O.  Kepcs. 

OHACHAPOYAS,  a  district  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  TruxiUo,  department  of  libertad, 
on  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  intersected  by  the 
central  branches  of  the  And^  and  by  the  river 
Chachapoyas,  which  flows  K  W.  through  the 
district  and  falls  into  the  Marsfion.  The  lei^ 
and  breadth  of  the  district  are  respectlTely  114 
m. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  The  moontaiiioas  le- 
gions are  extremely  cold  and  the  valleys  exoK- 
sively  hot.  Wheat,  maize,  various  kinds  of 
fruits  and  herbs,  sugar,  coooa,  indigo,  are  pro- 
duced, and  cotton  and  tobacco  in  peculiar  abun- 
dance. Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  reared. 
Weaving  of  cotton  is  also  a  favorite  ocoaiuitiosL 
Few  vestiges  remain  of  the  former  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country.  There  are  but  few 
mines,  and  only  one  gold  mine. — Chachapoyas, 
or  Qas  Jttak  db  la  FBOinxBA,  the  capital,  is  a 
place  of  much  trade,  especially  in  tofaBooo, 
which  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  situated  near  the  W.  declivity 
of  the  E.  Andes,  185  m.  K.  £.  of  Tmxillo,  and 
70  m.  E.  K.  £.  firom  Caxamarca.  Pop.  vari- 
ously estimated  at  5,000  and  8,000. 

CHACO,  El  Gran,  an  extensive  resion  of 
South  America,  lying  in  the  cenfare  of  ^e  ooa- 
tinent,  between  lat  18^  and  28''  &aiid  long.  58° 
and  68°  W.,  being  the  most  northern  of  the  i^ains 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  provinces  of  La 
Plata,  extending  on  the  R  of  the  mountain 
region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  K.  boimdaiy  of  the  repnbho  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Salado  with  the  Parana,  oo> 
cupylng  the  whole  tract  between  these  2  rivers. 
Tins  immense  tract  of  country  covers  neariy  | 
of  the  whole  Ai^entine  confederation,  or  sn 
area  of  about  120,000  sq.  m.  The  most  im- 
portant tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  which  tra- 
verse the  country  are  the  PUcomayo  and  Bet- 
mejo.  The  attempts  at  navigating  the  fionner 
river  have  failed,  owing  to  ti^e  rapidity  of  its 
course  and  the  shallowness  of  its  wat^^  But 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Bermq|o  has  been 
proved  to  be  practicable,  at  least  during  nsit 
of  the  year.  The  climate  is  extremdy  ooia  in 
the  E.  mountainous  regions,  but  exceasively  hot 
in  the  low  valleys.  There  are  several  lakea  in  the 
country,  and  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  of  extract*- 
dinary  fertility.  Palm  trees  of  enormous  siae, 
orange,  mdon,  f^,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  varioas 
other  trees  abound.  Of  anhnals  are  found 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  vicuflas^  llamaS)  deer,  beais. 
otters,  monkeys,  and  apes.    Of  birds  there  is  a 
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great  vsanety^ ;  and  aho  bees  yielding  \nx  in 
abundance.  The  oonntry  is  destined  to  beoome 
of  great  iiuportance  in  6onth  America  as  soon 
88  communications  are  thoroughly  established. 
Little  is  known  at  present  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  mostly  roving 
Indians,  including  the  Tobayas,  Guaranes^  Pay- 
aguases,  and  other  tribes. 

OHADDA,  Chad,  Tchadda,  TaAD,.or  Bb- 
HoowK,  a  river  of  Oninea,  Joining  the  Quorra 
in  lat  r  47'  N.,  long,  r  8'  E.  It  is  larger  than 
the  Quorra  at  the  junction,  and  was  supposed 
by  the  Landers  to  form  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad.  Vessels  oan  ascend 
the  Quorra  and  Chadda  fcom  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
to  the  town  of  Jacobah  on  the  latter  river. 
(See  Bbnoowe.) 

OH^RONEA,  a  town  of  Bosotia  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus,  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis,  renowned  for  the  great  battle  in  which 
Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Athenians,  the 
Corinthians,  and  Thebans  (888  B.  C).  This 
victory  was  won  chiefly  by  the  valor  of  Alex- 
ander, then  a  youth  of  18,  -who  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  his  father^s  afbiy,  and  broke 
the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans  by  the 
weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  It  made 
Philip  master  of  Greece.  Another  battle  was 
fonght  here  (86  B.  0.),  and  won  by  Sylla,  over 
the  army  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns,  under 
Archelans.  Some  remnants  of  the  ancient 
town  are  still  visible  at  the  village  of  Oapurna, 
such  as  a  theatre  on  the  mound  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Thebans,  an  aqueduct,  and  abroken  marble 
lion. 

CH  APP,  the  dry  calyz  of  the  grasses  and  the 
grains.  The  name  is  uso  sometimes  applied  to 
the  straw  out  into  short  lengths  for  mixing 
with  meal,  dso,,  to  make  what  is  called  chopped 
feed.  This  is  the.  chatf  used  by  the  ancients 
for  mixing  with  day  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

CHAFFINCH  (fringUla  eaUbs,  Linn.),  one 
of  the  most  common  and  most  beantifnl  of  the 
passerine  fiunilyf  and  a  native  of  Europe.  The 
color  of  the  bill  varies  according  to  the  seascHi, 
from  a  blue  to  a  pale  reddish  brown;  the 
eyes  are  hazel;  the  forehead  black ;  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  hind  neck  grayish  blue ;  back 
reddish  brown ;  fore  neck  and  breaet  purplish 
red  or  doll  pink;  rump  yellowish  ffreen;  the 
larger  wing  coverts  black,  the  seeondary  tipped 
with  white^  the  smaller  black  and  grayish  with 
white  spots ;  the  quUi  fathers  white  at  the 
base  and  along  the  inner  margin;  the  tail 
brownish  black,  the  exterior  feather  obliquely 
marked  with  wnite,  including  the  middle  of  the 
outer  web  and  the  terminal  third  of  the  inner, 
the  next  slightly  margined  with  white  inters 
sally,  and  tipped  with  the  same  on  the  inner 
web;  the  middle  feathers  brownish  gray,  black- 
ish along  the  shafts.  Female  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  and  the  back  light  grayish  brown; 
the  rump  yellowish  green ;  the  breast  pale  yel-* 
lowish  gray.  Young  lilce  the  female^  with  the 
tail  paler.  Length  of  the  male  6i  inches ;  ex- 
tent of  wings  Hi  inches;   bill  i  an  inch; 


tarsns  f  of  an  inch ;  the  female  is  a  trifle  small- 
er. The  variations  from  these  colors  are  slight, 
though  the  tips  of  the  feathers  get  considerably 
wom^  giving  a  brighter  appearance  to  the 
plumage  of  the  head,  back,  and  breast.  The 
chaffinch  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Great 
Britun,  though  in  corresponding  latitudes 'on 
thecondnent  it  migrates  southward.  Its  notes 
are  monotonous,  generally  twinky  tmni^  re- 
peated 8  or  4  times;  hence  its  provincial  name 
of  twink;  it  i#  almost  constantly  heard  in  the 
lanes  and  gardens  from  May  1  to  the  middle  of 
June.  In  summer  they  live  chiefly  on  insects, 
with  which  they  feed  their  young;  in  winter 
.they  become  gregarious  and  frequent  the  fieidsL 
farm-yards,  and  roads,  in  search  of  seeds  and 
grain,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  which  they  swal- 
low smooth  partides  of  gravel.  Their  night  is 
-rapid,  with  fbaquent  undulations;  on  the  ground 
they  move  with  short  leaps.  The  nest  is  very 
neatly  eonstructed  of  moss,  lichens,  wool, 
feathers,  and  hair;  and  is  generally  of  such  a 
gray  color  as  to  be  seen  with  oifBculty  in 
the  cleft  of  the  lichen-covered  trees.  The 
eggs  tire  4  or  S  in  number,  about  }  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  purplish  white  or  pale  reddish  gray 
eolor,  with  a  few  spots  and  lines  of  reddish 
brown.  The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar birds,  and,  with  the  sparrows  and  bunt- 
ings, in  the  winter  will  come  in  flocks  around 
the  doors'  of  the  fiarm-houses.  They  prepare 
to  breed  in  April  and  hatch  their  first  brood 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  second  by  the  end 
of  July.  The  chaffinch  is  much  esteemed  in  Ger- 
many as  a  song  bird,  and  from  its  beauty  it  is 
occasionally  seen  as  a  parlor  ornament  elsewhere. 

CHAGBES,  a  seaport  town  of  New  Gra- 
nada, at  the  mouth  of  Chagres  river,  on  the 
K.  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  left  part  be- 
ing called  the  American  town,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  natives  of  the  Umted  States,  and  the  right 
part  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian  town,  with 
negroes,  half-breeds,  Mexicans,  Spanish,  and 
A  few  Encash.  The  former  is  composed  of 
wood  houses,  the  latter  mainly  of  huts  thatched 
with  pahnetto,  and  contains  an  old  church. 
The  harbor  is  difficult  of  entrance  and  very 
shi^o  w.  The  Panama  railroad,  across  the  isth- 
mus, commences  at  Aspinwall,  about  8  m.  N.  E. 
of  Chagres.         

CHAGRES  RIYER,  of  New  Granada,  rises 
about  80  m.  N.  E.  of  Panaina,  flows  at  first  W., 
then  K.,  and  after  traversing  a  fertile  country 
enters  the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  Navigation  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  great  rapidity  of  the  river  and 
its  numerous  rapids. 

CHAILLOT,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
situated  beyond  the  Champs  £lys6es,  between 
the  avenue  of  Neuilly  and  the  river  Seine.  It 
was  of  old  renowned  as  the  seat  of  a  convent; 
it  is  now  important  as  a  manufacturing  place. 

CHAINj  a  measure  of  length,  formed  of  links 
of  iron  wire;  a  surveyor's  chain  having  100 
links,  each  7.92  inches  in  length.    Engineers, 
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not  wishing  to  obtain  areas  in  acres,  pre^Br  to 
use  ohams  of  50  or  100  feet  in  length,  witli  links 
of  6  or  12  inches. 

CHAIN  BHOT,  two  balls  oomieoted  hj  a 
chain,  chiefly  nsed  in  naval  battles  to  cat  down 
masts  and  rigging. 

CHAIN  SKAKB  (cortmeUa  getula^  Linn.; 
genos  opMboluM^  Bd.  and  Gd.),  an  American 
q>ecies  first  described  by  Catesby  under  this 
name;  it  is  also  called  thnnder  snake,  and 
king  snake.  It  has  been  Aranged  under 
different  genera,  bat  the  above  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  it  by  Dr.  Holbrook.  The  head  is  small, 
short,  and  rounded  at  the  snont;  the  nostrils 
are  large,  and  open  laterally;  the  eyes  small, 
and  the  iris  dosky;  the  neck  is  very  little  con- 
tracted, and  is  covered  above  with  small  smooth 
scales:  the  body  is  elongated,  stoat,  with  large, 
smootn,  6-8ided  scales  above,  and  lai^  pli^ 
below;  the  tail  is  quite  short,  thick,  and  soon 
tapers  to  a  horny  point  The  colors  of  this 
very  handsome  snake  are  singolarly  arranged; 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole  upper  surfiice  is 
a  rich  shining  black,  all  the  plates  about  the 
head  being  marked  with  one  or  more  white 
spots;  the  chhi  and  throat  are  white,  most  of 
ttie  plates  being  margined  with  black;  on 
the  body  are  about  22  transverse  narrow 
white  bars,  embracing  2  or  parts  of  8  scales, 
biftircatiDg  on  the  sides,  one  branch  going  to  the 
ring  in  front,  the  other  to  the  ring  behind, 
causing  a  nearly  continuous  waving  white  line 
on  the  sides  from  the  neck  to  the  vent;  alter- 
nating with  the  dorsal  bars  there  are  irregular 
white  blotches  reaching  to  the  abdomen,  which 
is  shining  violet  black;  the  tail  has  4  or  6 
transverse  rings.  In  a  specimen  42  inches 
long,  the  head  measured  a  little  over  an  inch, 
the  body  86  inches,  and  the  tail  5  inches;  thev 
attain  a  length  of  more  than  4  feet.  Tliough 
fond  of  moist  and  shady  places,  it  does  not  take 
to  the  water  or  to  trees ;  it  feeds  on  moles,  mice, 
small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  other  snakesL 
It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Florida;  its 
western  limit' is  not  positively  known.  The 
abdominal  plates  are  about  215  in  number,  and 
the  bifid  suD-caudal  scales  from  40  to  50. 

CHAINS,  a  place,  or  ledge,  built  on  the  out- 
side of  a  ship,  abreast  of  her  lower  rigging, 
and  projecting  from  her  side.  The  shrouds 
are  brought  down  to  the  outsides^  and  the 
chains  thus  act  as  permanent  outriggers,  giving 
the  lower  rigging  a  wider  spread  than  it  could 
otherwise  have,  and  affording  the  mast  a  firmer 
support.  Chains  are  now  little  used  except  in 
la^e  men-of-war. — Chadt  Platbs  are  plates 
or  rods  of  iron  fastened  to  the  ship's  side  under 
the  chains,  and  led  up  the  outride  of  the  chains. 
The  lower  dead-eyes  of  the  lower  rig^g  and 
backstays  are  fastened  to  the  chain  plates,  and 
by  their  means  the  rig^ng  is  set  up.  Where 
ships  have  no  proper  chtuns,  the  chain  plates 
are  bolted  up  along  the  side. 

CH AIX  BTEST  ANGE,  Viotob  Chaklm,  a 
French  advocate,  bom  in  Rheitns,  April  11, 
180a    An  able  defence  of  the  political  conspir- 


ators of  1620  and  1821  flained  for  him  earij 
popularity.  He  afterwara  dlstinguialicd  him- 
self in  criininal  trials,  where  he  was  considNcd 
as  almost  without  a  rivaL  Elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native  <dty  in  18S1, 
he  took  his  seat  among  the  moderate  members 
of  the  opposition,  and  gave  peculiar  attrition 
to  the  questions  of  copyright  and  in^vidial 
liberiy.  One  of  the  interesting  trials  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  1888  was  in  r^arenee  to 
Victor  Hug<vs  drama,  Le  rai  s'amum^  whea  he 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  sustain  tiw 
suppression  of  tiie  drama,  and  in  whi<^  he  Imd 
the  author  himself  and  Odilon  Barrot  as  adw- 
saries.  A  member  of  the  constitueDt  asMnUj 
in  1848,  he  evinced  great  I9eal  in  his  oppoatioii 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists,  with  a  leaning 
to  the  Bonapartists.  His  sympathies  were  re- 
warded in  1857  by  the  place  or  attoraey-geiM- 
ral  to  the  imperial  court  of  justioe,  in  whidi 
capacity  he  appeared  as  prosecutor  agmnet  the 
Italians  implicated  in  the  attempt  of  Feb.  li, 
1868,  uponNu>oleon  IH. 

CHALCEDON,  or  Calchsdok,  a  town  of 
Asia  Minor,  on^e  Bosporus,  opposite  Coostaa- 
tinople,  and  near  the  modem  town  of  Scutari 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  675 
B.  C,  was  taken  by  the  Perrians,  then  by  the 
Athenians,  and  after  a  period  of  independency 
feU  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Bithviua. 
Its  walls  were  destroyed  by  Valenfl,  and*  it  is 
now  but  a  poor  village.  In  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
it  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  4th  cecumesi- 
cal  council,  convoked  A.  D.  451,  at  the  request  of 
the  emperor  Marcian,  to  condemn  the  heacsy  of 
Eutyches  concerning  the  two  natures  of  Chii^ 
and  to  counteract  Uie  bad  effect  of  the  uaao- 
thorized  assembly  held  at  Ephesos  in  449,  to 
which  the  title  of  LcOroeiniun^  or  robber-synod, 
has  commonly  been  applied.  Nice  was  at  first 
designated  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the 
disturbances  created  there  by  the  partisans  of 
Dioscorus,  who  had  presided  over  the  robber- 
synod,  induced  the  emperor  to  select  some  spot 
nearer  his  capital.  Accordingly  680  bishops, 
chiefly  fr^m  tne  East,  assembled  in  the  church 
of  St  Euphemia,  at  Chaloedon,  Oct  S.  Pope 
Leo  I.,  afterward  called  the  Great^  presided  by 
his  legates.  The  creeds  of  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nople were  adopted  as  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  af- 
ter a  prolonged  discussion  the  LtUiroeimum  Bpki' 
Hnum,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Eutydies  and 
Dioscorus,  in  favor  of  which  that  synod  had 
pronounced,  was  condemned.  The  btdiops 
professed  their  beli^  in  the  ezistenoe  of  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  and  dedared  the  Yirgm  Ifaiy 
truly  the  mother  of  God,  directing  their  decree 
against  both  Nestorian  and  MonophysitB  doc- 
trines. Dioscorus  was  deposed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  The  bishop  of  Bome,  through  onr 
instrumentality  and  that  of  the  present  oouadl, 
with  the  blessed  apostle  St  Peter,  who  is  the 
foundation  of  the  church  and  of  the  Oath<£c 
faith,  has  deposed  Dioscorus  from  every  dignity 
both  episcopal  and  sacerdotal"  Fifteen  ses- 
sions were  held,  in  which  80  disciplinary  < 


were  promiilgated,  among  which  was  the  cele* 
bratea  decree,  opposed  by  the  Boman  legates, 
which  made  tne  see  of  Oonstantinople  equal  in 
privileges  and  jurisdiction,  and  next  in  rank,  to 
that  of  Borne.  It  was  also  ordered  that  no 
bishop  should  take  money  for  ordination,  that 
no  ecclesiastic  should  undertake  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  temporal  matters  of  the  church, 
or  of  widows  and  orphans,  forsake  the  church 
for  any  other  office,  go  before  a  lay  tribimal, 
or  hold  more  than  one  benefice.  Bishops  were 
forbidden  to  diyide  their  provinces,  and  were 
giyen  eontrol  over  the  clergy  in  monasteries. 
Deaconesses  were  forbidden  to  be  appointed 
under  the  age  of  40.  Differences  were  adjusted 
between  the  sees  of  Antiooh  and  Jerusalem, 
Kicomedia  and  Nice ;  and  Theodoret,  deposed 
tinder  the  emperor  Flavian,  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric.  These  decrees  were  confirmed  by 
Leo,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  rehitiog  to 
the  see  of  Oonstantinople,  and  throughout  the 
Latin  churdi  the  council  has  always  been  held 
in  high  veneration. 

OfiALCEDONY,  one  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  quartz  family,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  not  by  difference 
of  chemical  composition,  but  by  their  peculiar 
external  form,  markings,  and  colors.  The 
peculiarities  of  chalcedony  consist  principally 
in  its  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitio 
shapes,  and  its  waxy  or  homy  lustre  and  tex« 
ture.  It  is  found  lining  cavities  in  trap,  and 
also  in  other  rocks,  being  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers,  predsely  as  if  its  particles  had 
been  introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form. 
The  intermixture  of  opal  with  the  purely 
Bilicions  layers  proves  that  water  was  present 
during  the  production  of  the  mineral  incrusta- 
tion. By  the  variety  of  its  colors  and  the  hi^^ 
lustre  it  acquires  by  polishing,  chalcedony  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  though 
its  great  hardness  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
work.  In  several  of  the  countries  of  Asia  it  is 
oommon  to  find  articles  of  this  stone,  as  cups, 
plates,  &C.,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship^ 
as  delicate  as  the  finest  chmaware,  and  such  as 
would  never  be  attempted  by  any  of  the  more 
civilised  nations.  Specimens  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture and  most  delieate  shades  are  selected  for 
these,  especially  such  aa  are  more  or  less 
white,  passinff  into  transparent  and  brown. 
In  Europe  the  stone  is  worked  with  the 
agates  at  Oberstein,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses which  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  Aoats.  Some  of  the  finest  known  speci- 
mens of  chalcedony  were  found  at  the  Tresavean 
copper  mine  in  GomwaU.  They  occurred  in  a 
an^e  vug  or  cavity  in  the  mine,  and  none 
others  were  fbnnd  like  them«  One  of  them, 
described  as  resembling  the  anatomized  wing  of 
a  large  bat  displaying  its  bones  and  arteries,  is 
preserved  m  the  British  museum.  The  mineral 
ufirequentiy  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  particularly  abundant  where  metallic  veins 
are  worked,  but  no  specimens  of  extraordinary 
beauty  are  found. 
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OHALOHIHUITL  the  Indian  name  of  a 
green-colored  stone,  held  in  higph  repute  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  by  the  Jmdian  tribes  now 
inhabiting  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 
Kew  Mexico.  They  possess  the  art  of  fasJiion- 
ing  it  into  ornaments,  as  beads  and  other  trin- 
kets, and  occasionally  use  it  in  trade,  valuing  it 
more  highly  than  gold.  It  otovcs,  according  to 
the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake,  who  has 

Jublished  an  article  upon  it  in  the  *^  American 
oumal  of  Science  "  (March,  1868),  to  be  tur- 
quois.  The  locality,  at  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained from  remote  periods,  is  in  the  mountdns 
called  Los  Oerrillos,  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Santa  F6. 
A  quarry  of  extraordinary  extent  has  been  ex- 
cavated in  a  granular  lidit-colored  porphyry ; 
and  around  it  are  a  number  of  smaller  excava- 
tions. Mr.  Blake  describes  the  great  pit  as  ap- 
pearing, from  the  top  of  the  difi^  ^'200  feet 
in  depth,  and  800  or  more  in  width.'^  Pine 
trees  more  than  100  years  old  are  growing 
upon  the  debris  in  the  bottom  and  about  the 
sides.  These  excavations  were  evidentiy  made 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  though  the  Indiana  still  continue  to 
visit  the  locality  to  search  among  the  debris  for 
more  crystals.  The  earliest  historians,  as  Ber- 
nal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  Oortes,  and  others, 
make  mention  of  chalchihuitls  among  the  pres- 
ents made  by  Montezuma,  intended  espedally 
for  the  Spanish  sovereign.  Mr.  Blake  proposes 
that  the  name  be  retained  by  mineralogists  for 
this  New  Mexican  variety  of  turquois*  The 
Indian  pronunciation  of  it  is  chal-che-we-te. 

OHALOIDIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 
He  is  described  upon  the  manuscripts  of  his  work 
as  etr  darisniMts^  and  these  vague  words  are  the 
only  allusions  which  we  have  to  his  life.  There 
remains  firom  him  a  Latin  trandation  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "  Timssus ''  of  Plato,  with  a  learned 
commentary.  This  work  is  aedicated  to  a 
certain  Osius,  who  has  been  by  some  regarded, 
without  however  any  evidence  of  it,  as  the 
archbishop  Osins,  who  took  a  leadin|p  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  council  of  Nice  m  825. 
Giraldi  and  Brucker  have  maintained  that 
Ohalcidius  was  a  Ohristian,  Goqjet  and  Mos- 
heim,  that  he  was  a  pagan.  The  last  and  best 
edition  of  his  commentary  is  that  of  Fabridu& 
at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
St.  Hippolytus  (Hamburg,  1T18). 

OHALOIS,  or  Ksqropont,  the  largest  and 
most  important  citv  of  Eubcsa,  the  ancient  name 
for  the  island  of  ^sripo^  lying  immediately  off 
the  £.  shore  of  Boeotia,  now  Livadia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the 
Euripus,  which  is  evidentiy  the  origin  of  the  mod- 
em name  Egripo.  The  dty  and  rortress^  which 
was  one  of  uie  strongest  and  moet  important  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  situated  at  the  very  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait,  which  is  formed  by  the 
crowding  forward  of  a  projecting  spur  of 
the  mountain  of  Karababa,  on  the  mamland, 
and  the  corresponding  orotrusion  of  a  rocky 
promontory  on  the  isl^d.side.  Immediately  on 
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this  promontory,  And  rather  on  its  southern 
verge,  stands  the  modern  town  and  port  of 
Castro,  its  walls  washed  by  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  narrow  strait,  through  which  the  irregular 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  current  is  eztremelj  turbu- 
lent and  rapid.  Oyer  against  Ohalcis,  at  about 
8  m.  distance,  on  a  diagonal  line,  running  nearly 
K  E.  and  8.  W.,  is  a  steep  craggy  promontory 
on  the  Bodotian  mainland,  considerably  to  the 
8.  of  the  strait  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
"  rocky  Aulis  ^  of  the  classic  writers,  on  which 
was  pitohed  the  Hellenic  camp  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  confederate  kiujKS,  when  the  fleet  was 
wind-bound  '4n  the  refluent  places  of  Aulis," 
through  the  wrath  of  the  offended  Diana,  until 
she  should  be  appeased  by  the  streams  of  virgin 
gore,  polluting  the  paternal  hands  of  the  leader 
of  the  host  This  promontory  separates  by  its 
site  2  rocky  inlets ;  one  is  of  small  size,  and  in- 
considerable depth  of  water,  to  the  K. ;  but  the 
other,  to  the  8.,  is  much  larger,  and  is  still  called 
Yathy,  the  mcdem  corruption  for  $a$vs  Xifufp^ 
the  deep  harbor,  in  which  lay  moored  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  lesser  gnlf  or  basin  being  inadequate 
to  contain  above  60  galleys,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  8trabo.  OoL  Martin  Leake,  who 
paid  a  cursory  visit  to  these  interesting  locali- 
ties, found  that  the  strait  was  divided  into  2 
passages  of  unequal  width,  by  a  small  square 
castie.  A  stone  bridge,  60  or  70  feet  in  length, 
connects  the  Bodotian  shore  with  this  castie. 
A  wooden  bridge,  about  85  feet  long,  which 
may  be  raised  at  both  ends,  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels,  communi- 
cates from  the  small  castie  to  tne  gate  of 
Castro,  which  is  in  $  tower  projecting  from 
the  walls.  It  appears  that  the  round  tower  is 
a  Venetian  work,  the  rest  of  the  fortifications 
Turkish.  CoL  Leake  could  find  no  vestiges  of 
ancient  Clialcis,  except  a  few  fragmente  of 
white  marble  in  the  walls  of  mosques  and 
houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  stetue  in  the  wall  of 
a  house  in  the  fortress.  The  lion  of  8t  Mark 
remains  over  the  gates  of  Castro,  many  of  the 
better  houses  of  which  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion, and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high  pointed 
roof^  a  square  tower,  and  Gothic  windows, 
which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people, 
as  they  were  in  almost  constant  possession  of  tiie 
place  for  8  centuries  preceding  its  capture  by 
Mohammed  II.  in  1470. 

CBALDEA  was  properly  the  name  of  the 
8.  W.  part  of  ancient  Babylonia,  bordering  on 
tiie  N.  £.  confines  of  Arabia.  8o  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  8trabo  also 
speaks  of  a  Chaldean  tribe  living  in  that  region. 
This  district  comprised  the  most  fertile  plains 
of  Babylonia,  made  wonderfully  productive  by 
the  numberless  canals  constructed  by  the  rulers 
of  that  empire  for  defence,  commerce,  and  ini- 
fl^tion.  But  commonly  the  name  is  applied  to 
Babylonia  in  general,  designating  the  whole  of 
the  province,  sometimes  even  the  empire  of  tliat 
name.  The  Hebrew  term,  probably  for  all 
these  meanincs,  is  Chasdim,  or  land  of  the 
Chasdim  (Chaldeans).  The  latter  first  appear  in 


the  Scriptures  as  the  owners  of  the  refpoa 
which  was  the  abode  of  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham,  then  as  a  conquering  tribe  and  natko, 
and  beside  as  a  caste  of  priests  or  astrologistB. 
TheUr  Chasdim  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  of  Abra- 
ham was  considerod  hj  many  modem  erilies  to 
have  been  a  place  in  Mjssopotamia,  and  ideidkal 
with  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  hj 
Ammianus  as  situated  between  Nisibis  and  the 
Tigris.  This,  as  well  as  the  oircnnutanoe  that 
Chaldeans  are  mentioned  by  Herodotos  » 
soldiers  in  the  Assyrian  army  of  Xerxes^  and  hj 
Xenophon,  in  the  history  of  tiie  retreat  of  tite 
10,000,  as  a  free  and  warlike  people  in  the 
Cfloxluchian  mountains^  made  it  appear  prob- 
able to  the  same  critics  that  the  original  home 
of  this  nation  was  among,  or  at  least  near,  tlie 
mountains  of  Armenia,  whence  they  made  their 
incursions,  it  was  supposed  at  difSsrent  paioda, 
into  the  neighboring  southern  oonntriea,  sab- 
duing  Babylon,  and  afterward  Syria.  Gen- 
nius  supposed  their  name  to  have  been  originaSy 
Card^  changed  into  that  of  Chaad  and  ^^2^ 
and  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  KoOTd% 
inhabiting  the  region  of  the  ancient  GarduefaL 
Their  Semitic  descent  seemed  to  be  proved  bf 
the  language  called  after  them ;  so  Josephns 
represento  tiiem  as  descendants  of  Arphaxad, 
eon  of  Shem,  the  latter  part  of  that  compoiiod 
name  supporting  his  opinion.  But  the  histcay 
of  this  people,  particularly  Ito  earlier  port,  is  Id- 
volved  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  still  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  diiscoveries  of  late  yeas 
made  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Snsa,  which  throw  a  new  light  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  results  of  which  are  now  system- 
atically  arranged  in  Gkoige  Bawlinson*s  grest 
work  on  Herodotus  (London,  1858),  will  dissi- 
pate all  the  difficulties.  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  bookof  Gsd- 
eas  as  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Babylcmia, 
which  is  afterward  styled  the  land  of  the  Ool- 
dees,  is  a  Hamite,  and  seems  to  have  extended 
his  conquest  northward,  at  least  aooording  to  an 
almost  generally  adopted  explanation  of  the  pss- 
sage  which  speaks  of  him.  The  Greeks  name 
Belus  as  the  founder  of  the  same  empire.  Kothing 
is  said  in  the  Bible  about  the  nation  to  whidb 
belonged  Amraphel,  the  king  of  Shinar,  that  m, 
Babylonia,  who  fought  a  battie  in  Palestine  in 
the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  a  chasm  of  about  IS 
centuries  sq>aratea  the  first  mention  of  tiie  Chal- 
deans in  connection  with  the  IJr  of  the  anceston 
of  the  patriarch  from  their  next  refflpeaianoe 
in  scriptnral  lustory,  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  (ex- 
cept their  heang  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  as 
capturmg  the  camels  of  tiie  patriarch  of  Ux); 
while  Babylonia,  which  appesrs  first  at  the  same 
time  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  HefarrmL 
is  known,  from  the  testimony  of  the  dasacal 
writers,  to  have  existed  during  this  whole 
period  as  a  highly  developed  state,  by  tarns  con- 
quering and  conquered,  a  product  of  its  ad- 
vanced industry  being  also  mentioned  in  the 
history  and  book  of  Joshua.  A  natural  coo* 
sequence  of  these  dates  would  therefine  have 
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been  tiie  condition  that  Babylonia^  having  been 
founded  bj  ^mrod  or  Belns,  be  these  names 
identical  or  not,  had  reached  a  high  degree  of 
cnltnre,  might,  and  glory,  before  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  warlike  tribe  who  made  Babylon 
ttie  centre  of  greater  conqnests,  power,  and 
civilization,  '^  the  beanty  of  the  Ohaldees'  excel- 
lency," as  it  is  called  in  Scriptore,  the  Chaldal- 
earum  gentium  caput,  as  Puny  calls  it    Thus 
the  history  of  this  nation,  as  masters  of  Baby- 
lonia, wonld  be  dated  either  from  the  year 
747  B.  0.,  the  first  of  the  so-called  Chaldean  era 
of  Nabonassar  in  the  astronondcal  canon  of 
Ptolemy,  who  makes  him  the  first  of  a  series 
of  10  princes  of  this  nation  who  mled  the 
C^eat  city  after  the  M  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  or  from  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  who 
in  dliance  with  Oyaxarea,  kinff  of  the  Medea, 
broke  the  roke,  and  conquered  even  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Assynan  state,  thns  founding  the  m- 
dependence  of  Babylonia,  and  its  predominance 
in  western  Asia,  which  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
so  yasUy  extended.     But  this  conclusion  is 
weakened  by  the  circumstance  that  Babylon  is 
known  to  have  been  already  the  seat,  in  the 
most  remote  periods  of  history,  of  a  system  of 
religious  worship  and  science,  which  in  anti- 
quity was  generally  attributed  to  the  genius  and 
made  the  glory  of  the  Ohaldeana,  whose  name 
both  in  biblical  and  dassical  antiquity  designates 
not  only  the  nation,  but  also  the  peculiar  priest 
caste  devoted  to  the  sacred  science  of  astrology ; 
it  being  also  mentioned  that  Oallisthenes,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  on  Ids  expedition  to  Persia, 
sent  Aristotle  a  collection  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations made  by  the  Ohaldeans  in  the  temple  of 
Belns,  their  observatory,  during  a  period  of  no 
less  than  1,908  years.    It  is  moreover  shaken 
bjT  the  contents  of  the  fragments  of  the  Babvlo- 
man  historian  Berosus,  preserved  in  Josephus, 
Eusebins,  and  others,  which,  though  full  of  ex- 
travagant legends,  at  least  prove  a  very  ancient 
belief  that  the  Ohaldeans  were  the  earliest  or 
among  the  eariiest  organizers  of  Babylonian 
society.  Berosus  speaks  of  an  antediluvian  dy- 
nasty of  Chaldean  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Aloros,  and  the  last  Xisuthros,  in  whose  time 
happened  the  great  fiood,  the  description  of 
which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
deluge  of  Noah.    During  the  reign  of  the  8d  of 
these  kings,  Oannes  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Kebo  of  Scripture),  an  extraordinary  being,  half 
man,  half  fish,  speHEUning  with  a  human  voice^ 
came  out  of  the  waves  of  the  Erythrsoan  sea  to 
teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore  religion  and 
laws,  science,  art,  and  industry^  retiring  every 
evening  into  the  sea  and  reappearing  ever^  morn- 
ing. He  and  his  successors  became  the  civilizers 
of  the  people  of  Babylonia.    They  are  called 
Annedoti,  being  perhaps  allegoricfd  represent- 
atives of  7  chief  priests,  or  of  propitious  genii 
believed   to  have   inspired   as   many   sacred 
books  of  worship  and  science.    These  were 
buried  by  Xisuthros  at  the  time  of  the  fiood 
in  the  cit^  of  the  sun,  Sippara,  where  they  were 
afterward  found.    Some  critics  have  seen  in 


this  myth  of  Oannes  a  confirmation  of  a 
relation  of  Diodorus,  according  to  which  a 
colony  from  Egypt  headed  by  Belus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  libya,  carried  the  science  of  their 
land  over  'the  sea,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Babylonian  plains,  which  served  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  priorij^y  of  their 
astronondcal  £iowledge  over  that  of  their 
great  Asiatic  rivals  ;  while  others  regarded  the 
Chaldeans  as  the  fathers  of  astronomy,  and  their 
country  as  the  focus  of  this  science,  whence  it 
spread  to  In^  Egypt,  and  the  West  The  2d 
and  8d  dynasties  of  the  86  postdiluvian  kings  of 
Berosus  are  also  Chaldean.  The  most  plausible 
way  of  reconciling'  the  discrepancies  in  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients,  seemed  to  be  to  the 
critics  of  the  sdiool  of  Gesenius,  whose  disser- 
tation on  the  Ohaldeans  in  the  Enoyclopddie  of 
Ersch  and  Gruber  was  long  regarded  as  the 
best  solution,  to  sum  up  the  history  of  the 
Ohaldeans  as  follows.  Theur  first  home  is 
either  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  some- 
what further  N.  in  those  of  the  Caucasus, 
or  further  S.  in  those  of  Eoordistan,  their  scrip- 
tural ancestor  being  either  Arphaxad,  son  of 
Shem,  or  Chesed,  son  of  Nafior,  likewise  a 
Shemite.  They  spread  over  Mesopotamia  and 
make  incursions  into  Babylonia.  A  cobny  of 
them,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Babylon, 
establishes  the  influence  of  their  priest  caste  in 
that  state.  Like  the  Brahmins  of  India,  they 
rule  the  public  worship,  and  through  it  the 
laws  and  manners  of  the  Babylonians.  They 
develop  art,  industry,  and  commerce,  but 
above  all  the  sdence  of  astronomy  and  as- 
trology. They  occupy  the  highest  rank  in 
the  state,  and  its  governors  or  viceroys,  in 
the  period  of  subjection  to  Assyria,  are  dioaen 
from  their  body,  of  which  is  also  Nabonaa- 
sar,  who  heads  the  series  of  19  Chaldean 
princes  mentioned  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
rfrom  747  B.  C),  probably  vassala  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  One  of  these  princes  is 
Merodach  Baladan  (mentioned  also  under  this 
name  by  Berosus,  and  under  that  of  Mardok- 
empad  by  Ptolemy),  who,  in  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacnerib,  sends  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  probably  with  the  object  of  formiujg 
an  alHance  against  the  common  oppressor.  His 
successor,  Belibus,  is  carried  away  as  captive 
by  Sennacherib,  who  makes  his  own  son,  Esar- 
haddon  (the  Aaordan  of  Berosus),  viceroy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  mean  time^  we  stock  of 
the  Chaldean  nation  remains  m  their  native 
mountains,  warlike,  fierce,  and  predatory.  They 
appear  as  plundering  invaders  in  the  book 
01  Job,  and  at  a  late  period  as  Persian  soldiers 
in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  as  a  warlike 
mountain  tribe  in  the  Anabans  of  Xenophon. 
Strengthened  by  new  immigrations  of  this  war- 
like people,  Kabopolassar,  the  Chaldean  vice- 
roy of  Babylonia,  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  New 
Ai^yria,  destroys  Nineveh  with  Cyaxares,  and 
thus  becomes  the  founder  of  the  Chaldean 
empire,  now  properly  so  called,  whose  limits, 
might,  and  glory  are  vastiy  extended  by  hia 
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aon  Neboohadneszarf  who  leads  his  fierce 
annM  and  the  hosts  of  his  vaesals  as  ikr  as 
Egypt  or,  according  to  the  legend,  as  far  as 
the  pillars  of  Hercdee,  peoples  his  provinces 
with  nations  carried  into  captivity,  and  adorns 
his  enlarged  capital  with  the  treasures  of  de- 
stroyed cities  and  temples,  witlipalacee.  tern* 
pies,  and  magnificent  gardens.  The  Chaldeans 
are  now  the  nation  of  Babylonia,  though  thdr 
priests  appear  beside  nnder  this  name  as  a 
caste,  or  at  least  as  a  nnmeroos  college,  similar 
to  that  of  the  magi  of  the  Medes,  and  de- 
voted to  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  to  the 
religions  practices  connected  with  it.  Throngh 
Nebnohaonezzar^s  conquests  Babylon  is  made 
«<the  mistress  of  kingdoms,"  who  says  in 
her  hearty  *'I  am,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
beside  me;'^  throng^  the  canals  constructed 
by  him,  as  well  as  those  by  the  queen  Nito- 
oris  (his  or  his  son's  wife),  she  becomes  ''  the 
dty  of  merchants."  His  son,  Evil  Merodadh,  Is 
murdered  by  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglissar ;  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Laboroeoarchod, 
by  some  nobles,  who  place  upon  the  throne 
K aboned,  the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus,  the  last 
of  the  Ciialdean  kings.  Babylon,  '^the  golden 
city,"  enervated  by  luxury  and  extravaganoCi 
becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Modes. 
'*  who  do  not  regard  silver,  nor  delight  in  gold." 
The  *' bitter  and  hasty"  nation  of  the  Chal- 
deans disappears  as  such,  and  its  name  is  pre- 
served for  some  time  only  in  scattered  tribes, 
and  its  glory  in  the  science  of  its  priests. 
The  determination  of  the  lunar  periods,  that  of 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points^  a  more  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  solar  year,  the  division  of 
the  ecliptic  into  12  equal  parts,  that  of  the  day 
into  hours,  the  signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the 
codiac,  the  invention  of  the  dial,  are  among  the 
improvements  in  astronomy  attributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans.  In  their  reliinon, 
so  doselv  connected  with  their  science,  li^t  is 
the  chief  element,  and  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Sat- 
urn, Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  other 
stai^  as  well  as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
are  chief  objects  of  adoration,  worshipped  in 
temples  with  sacrifices  and  festivals;  though  it 
may  be  hard  to  define  precisely  to  which  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  to  be  applied  the  names  of  Bel,  Gad, 
Nebo,  Merodach,  Nergal,  their  divinities  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  or  those  of  Salambo,  Tur- 
rah,  Derketo  and  Mylitta,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  pro&ne  writers.  Their  legends  speak  also 
of  the  monsters  of  the  chaos,  of  Amorca,  or 
primitive  night.  With  the  decline  of  Baby- 
Ion  their  science  sinks,  and  Chaldeans  are 
afterward  known  among  Greeks  and  Bomans 
only  as  astrologers,  magicians,  and  foreteUera, 
and  as  such  despised,  and  finally  persecuted  by 
some  of  the  emperors. — ^A  brief  rinimi  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  researches  on  the  dis- 
covered cuneiform  inscriptions,  according  to  the 
essays  of  George  and  Col.  Henry  Bawlinson,  will 
not  only  complete  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans, 
but  also  bring  before  the  reader  the  new  theory 
of  the  latest  critics  regarding  the  earhest  poioa 


of  Babylonia.  It  must,  howecver,  be  observed, 
that  only  few  of  the  fiicCs  and  dates  ooUected  in 
the  recentiy  published  dissertations  can  be^  or 
are  by  the  learned  inquirers  themselves,  re- 
garded even  as  definitely  ascertained,  wfafle 
most  of  the  condunons  are  given  as  ooDjectuzes^ 
based  on  hypothetical  decipheringg,  often  inge- 
nious, but  rarely  to  be  relied  on  with  certainty. 
The  main  points  are  these:  About  the  jearSSM 
B.  C.  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  southern  Bab- 
ylonia, who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the 
primitive  settiers  both  of  Arabia  and  of  Ethio- 
pia, are  supposed  to  have  first  risen  into  im- 
portance. Delivered  fit>m  the  yoke  of  the 
Medes,  whose  reign  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  as 
that  of  the  first  postdiluvian  dynsisty,  tiiey  es- 
tablished a  native  dynasty,  founding  an  empire, 
whose  capitals  were  Hur,  supposed  to  be  the 
scriptural  Ur,  now  Mugheir ;  Erech,  now  Wsr- 
ka,  or  Urka,  the  great  necropolis  of  Babjlo&ia; 
Laraa,  the  scriptural  Ellasar,  now  8euer^; 
and  Nipur,  the  city  of  Belus,  now  Kifi[er.  They 
introduced  the  worship  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies 
in  place  of  the  elemental  reli^on  of  the  Magian 
Medes.  **In  connection  with  this  pUmetsry 
adoration,  whereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in 
the  temples  of  the  moon  at  Mugheir,  of  the  sim 
at  Senkereh,  and  of  Belus  and  Beltls  (or  Jupi- 
ter and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  would  naturallv  be  observed 
and  restored,  astronomical  tables  would  be 
formed,  and  a  chronological  Bystam  founded 
thereupon,  such  as  we  find  to  have  continued 
uninterrupted  to  the  days  of  Ganisthenes 
and  Berosus.  A  qrstem  of  pictore-writing 
which  aimed  at  the  communication  of  ideas 
through  the  rude  representation  of  natoral  ob- 
jects, belonged,  as  it  would  aeem,  not  odIt  to 
uie  tribes  who  descended  the  Kile  from  E&iio- 
pia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  diverging 
nx>m  the  same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  vii- 
ley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  tiie  further  develop- 
ment, too,  of  the  systems  which  the  progresB  of 
society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  msy 
be  presumed  to  have  been  followed  by  tiie  2  di- 
visions of  the  Hamite  race,  the  original  pictoret 
being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  characten, 
for  the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these 
characters  being  assigned  phonetic  values  which 
corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  ol^fects 
represented*"  '*To  the  primitive  Hamite  dy- 
nasty, which  is  represented,  probably,  in  the 
Bible  by  Kimrod,  tne  son  of  Gush  and  grandBoa 
of  Ham,  the  2  earliest  of  the  monumental  kiogs^ 
ITrukh  and  Ilgi,  may  be  aasigned.  Aoomdii^ 
to  Berosus,  the  chronological  limits  of  the  dy- 
nasty are  fh>m  2284tol976B.  O.,  and  the  dates 
obt^ed  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement 
with  this  calculation*  At  the  latter  £te  thee 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  ia  tiu 
line,  the  royal  family  beLng  dispossessed  by  the 
Chiudeans,  who  seem  to  have  emigrated  from 
Snsiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphratesi"  "^  Of 
these  immigrant  Chaldean  Elamites  Cheder- 
laomer  may  have  been  the  leader,  while  Am- 
raphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shi- 


nar  and  laiasar,  who  fonftht  nnder  his  banner 
in  the  Syrian  war,  as  sobordinate  chiefs,  and 
Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median  Soytha 
belonging  to  the  old  population,  may  have  been 
the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his 
power  when  he  invaded  Ohaldea.*'  Oheder- 
laomer  is  probably  the  Kndor-mimnla  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  Elamite  founder  of  the 
2d  Hamite  dynasty  of  Babylon,  termed  Chal- 
dean by  Berosns,  whose  historical  dates  are 
in  the  main  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions. 
Ismi-dagon,  who  reigned  about  1861  B.  0.,  ex- 
tended the  Chaldean  power  over  Assyria.  Me- 
rodach-namana  (about  1675  B.  C.)  is  the  first 
who  is  styled  king  of  Babylon.  '*0n  the 
subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty  (1518-1278 
B.  C.)}  which,  according  to  Berosus,  succeeded 
the  Chaldean  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain 
is  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  Ara- 
bians formed  an  important  element  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the 
oarliest  times.^^  The  predominance  of  Assyria 
lasted  probably  from  1278  to  747  B.  0.  Dur- 
ing these  526  years  the  history  of  the  subor- 
dinate Babylonia  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
blank.  The  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.  C.), 
which  has  no  historical  importance,  marks  the 
date  of  a  great  revolution.  Of  the  successors  of 
Nabonassar.  Merodach  Baladan  was  conquered 
by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  regained  his  king- 
dom, and  was  again  deprived  of  it  by  Senna- 
cherib, the  son  of  Sargon,  who  plnndered  Baby- 
lon,'ravaged  the  whole  country,  destroyed  79 
cities  and  820  villages,  burned  the  palaces  of  the 
kings,  and  carried  off  the  skilled  workmen  and 
the  women.  Babylonia  was  then  governed  by 
Asshur-nadin  and  Belibus,  viceroys  of  the  As- 
syrian monarch,  or  independent  kin^  until 
Esar-haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  united  the 
2  thrones,  babylonia  remained  in  snbjection  to 
the  time  of  Nabopolassar  ^625  B.  C),  who  re- 
belled against  Saracus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria, 
and  witii  whom  the  later  and  greater  Babylonian 
empire  commences,  which  flourishes  particularly 
under  K'ebochadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar, 
and  ends  with  Nabonidos  and  his  son  Belshazzar 
(688  B.  C).  The  most  remarkable  divinities  of 
the  inscriptions,  whose  stellar  and  mythological 
character,  however,  can  hardly  be  traced  amid 
the  endless  confusion  of  names,  tities,  epithets, 
and  signs,  are  Ba  or  II,  Ann,  Bil,  H^a  or  Hoa.  Bil- 
ta  or  Beltis,  Iva,  San,  Sin,  Ninip,  Bel-Merodach, 
Neigal,  Ishtar,  Nebo,  Allata,  Bel-Zirpn,  &c.  An 
attentive  comparison  of  the  different  theories 
Tvill  at  once  show  that  many  qnestions  are  still 
to  be  solved,  and  many  .objections  to  be  answer- 
ed; but  still  a  solution  may  be  hoped  for  that 
will  reconcile  aU  difficulties. 

CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  tiie  eastern  diar 
leot  of  the  Aramaic,  of  which  the  Syriao  is  the 
western,  and  which  forms  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  tiie  Ara- 
bic, and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the 
sontbem  branch.  As  the  language  of  Babylonia 
in  the  time  of  its  national  greatness^  whence  it 
was  brought  by  the  Jews  after  their  captivity 


to  Palestine,  it  is  also  called  Babylonia  The 
Chaldee  is  known  to  us  only  tiirough  the 
writings  of  jTews,  every  trace  of  national  lit- 
erature in  this  language,  if  there  "was  any 
such,  having  disappeared.  The  history  of  the 
Babylonian  priest  Berosus,  of  which  fragments 
have  been  saved,  was  originally  written  in 
Greek.  Beside  a  few  words  in  Genens  (xxxi.  4^, 
and  Jeremiah  (x.  11),  we  have  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  several  chapters  of  Daniel  (from  ii.  4  to  vii. 
28),  and  Ezra  (from  iv.  8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii.  from 
12  to  26),  written  in  this  language;  and  of  works 
of  later  Jewish  writers,  the  different  Chaldaio 
translations  and  paraphrases  (Targtmim)  of 
various  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  2  Talmuds, 
and  some  more  modem  productions.  The 
apocryphal  books  of  Tobit,  Juditk  and  Mac- 
cabees, as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
by  Josephus,  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
ori^ally  written  in  Chaldaic,  tiiis  idiom  having 
become  by  degrees  the  common  language  of  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  par- 
ticuhirly  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  Cf 
the  Targums,  that  of  Onkelos  (probably  writ- 
ten in  Babylonia  in  the  1st  century),  a  strict 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  distinguished 
by  the  purity  of  its  idiom,  surpassing  that  of 
the  biblical  fragments;  that  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uriel,  a  paraphrase  of  the  historic  and  prophe- 
tic books,  composed  in  the  1st  or  2d  century, 
and  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Hierosolymitan 
paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  much  later 
date,  are  less  pure  and  valuable.  Of  the  Tal- 
muds only  the  G^maras  or  the  oonunentaries 
are  composed  in  a  Chaldaio  idiom,  whidi  is 
greatiy  corrupt,  chiefly  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
reouires  a  particular  study ;  while  the  shorter 
ana  elder  Mishna,  or  the  text,  w  Hebrew,  though 
with  Aramaic  features.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylonia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  640,  the  use 
of  the  Chaldee  langua^  gradually  ceased ;  and 
it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a  few  mostiy  Christian 
communities  in  the  moimtaiDs  of  Koordistan. 
As  a  dialect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Syriao 
by  its  avoiding  diphthongs  and  the  vowel  o^  for 
which  it  generally  has  <S,  by  the  use  of  Dageih 
fort^  as  well  as  by  generallj^  accenting  the  last 
svllable,  and  a  less  defective  writing;  from 
the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  has  a  common  alpha- 
bet, by  broadness,  by  substituting  labial  to  hiss- 
ing sounds,  K  to  n  and  3^,  D  to  v,  and  by  com- 
parative poverty  in  vowels.  In  forms  it  is 
poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriao.  To 
the  best  grammars  of  this  language  bdong  those 
of  Buztorf  Michaelis.  Harris  ('^S^ements  of  the 
Chaldaic  Language,^'  London,  1822),  Ftlrst 
(Leipsic,  1885),  Petcrmann  (1841),  Winer  (Leip- 
sic,  1842),  and  Bertheau  (GOttinsen,  1848). 
The  great  dictionary  of  Nathan  bar  Jachiel 
of  Bome  (of  the  11th  century),  entitied  Aru^ 
and  enricned  with  additions  by  Mussaphiah, 
has  been  published  in  a  more  modem  form 
by  Landau  (6  vols.  Pra^e,  1819  and  after). 
Bnxtorfs  Zmcon  ChaldAwwn  Talmudieum  et 
JSabbinicum  (Basel,  1640),  is  founded  upon  it 
Luzzato^s  Oheb-Oer^  and  Geiger's  Xe^-  and 
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OHALDROK 


CHALK 


LeBelnuk  «ur  Sjprachs  dtr  MUekna  (Breslau, 
1845X  are  valaable  oontribntions. 

OHALDRON,  an  English  measnre  oontainins 
86  bosbeLs,  nsed  chieflj  in  the  measurement  oi 
ooal. 

OHALET  (6er.  SennhMt^^  the  name  for  the 
log  hntB  in  Switzerhmd  in  which  the  herdsmen 
reside.  They  are  made  of  pine  logs,  notched  at 
the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  together  at  the  an- 
^es  of  the  building  where  thejr  cross.  The  roof 
b  low  and  flat,  covered  with  stones  to  protect  it 
against  tbe  elements.  The  interior  has  scarce- 
ly any  thing  beyond  the  apparatus  of  the  dairy, 
including  a  large  kettle  for  heating  the  mUl:. 
In  the  loft  above  is  a  store  of  straw  to  serve 
as  beds.  The  entrance  is  difficult,  the  ground 
outside  being  broken  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and 
covered  with  heaps  of  mud  and  dung.  In  the 
Semmenthal  alone  there  are  about  10,000  chA- 
lets,  and  all  pastoral  Swiss  valleys  are  covered 
with  huts  of  the  kind.  The  herdsman  who 
resides  in  the  chAlet  has  to  collect  about  100 
oows  twice  a  day,  to  look  after  stra^lers,  and 
to  make  the  cheese,  which  is  the  pnncipal  oc- 
cupation inside  the  chAlets.  The  owners  of 
cattle  themselves  reside  also  in  chdlets,  but 
they  are  of  a  superior  kind,  and  less  numerous. 
Some  of  these  chAlets  of  the  better  sort,  with 
their  delicious  milk,  fresh  butter,  bread,  and 
cheese,  offer  delightful  retreats  to  the  weary 
traveller. — ^Another  kind  of  chAlet  \&  a  shed  or 
bam,  in  which  the  hay  is  kept  until  the  winter, 
when  it  is  carried  over  the  snow  in  sledges 
down  to  the  villages  below. 

OHALEUB  BAT,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  separates  Lower  Canada  m>m  New 
Brunswick.  It  receives  the  Bestigonche  river 
at  its  W.  extremity,  affords  excellent  anchorage, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  mackerel  fiihers.  Its 
navigation  is  everywhere  safe.  Length  from 
K  to  W.  90  m. ;  breadth  from  12  to  20  m.  A 
French  fleet  was  defeated  here  by  the  British, 
July,  1760. 

CHALFONT  ST.  GILES,  a  pariah  of  En^. 
land,  CO.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way:  pop.  1,228.  It  was  the  reddence  of  Mil- 
ton during  the  plague  in  1665,  and  the  place 
where  he  finished  '^  Paradise  Lost.*^  In  a  ceme- 
tery of  the  society  of  Friends  in  this  parish  lie 
the  remains  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania.       

CHALGROVE  FIELD,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, on  the  railwav  flrom  London  to  Glouces- 
ter, memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
prliamentary  forces  by  the  royal  troops  under 
Prince  Rupert  The  celebrated  John  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  June  18, 
1 648.  A  monument  commemorating  this  event 
was  erected  in  1848,  and  inaugurated  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  day. 

CHALICE  (Lat  caZwj,  a  cup),  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  consecrated  wine  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist.  In  honor  of  its  sacred  pur- 
pose, it  has  usually  been  made  of  as  costly  a 
substance  as  the  circumstances  of  a  church  per- 
mitted— of  glass,  crystal,  silver,  or  goldr-«nd 


often  embelUshed  with  sculptures  and  pnciou 
stones.  St.  Ambrose  relates  that  in  periods  of 
distress  the  early  Christians  sold  thcar  chaEoes 
to  aid  thepoor. 

CHALK,  an  earthy  mineral,  oonsistjngof  car 
bonate  of  lime  of  friable  texture,  ea^y  nibt<d 
to  a  white  powder.  It  constitutes  rod  fanD»> 
tions  of  vast  extent,  being  seen  along  tiie  sboni 
of  the  North  sea  and  the  Englbh  chaimel,  la 
England  and  France,  towering  up  in  cli&  some- 
times 1,000  feet  h^h,  that  dazzle  the  eye  in  tbe 
sunlight  with  their  brilliant  whiteness.  It  b 
the  chalk  difik  of  England  that  gave  it  its  ord- 
inal name  of  Albion,  in  allosion  to  its  ¥h^ 
shores.  The  rock  formation  of  which  chalk  is 
the  principal  member,  and  which  is  esDed  tlie 
cretaceous,  or  chalk  formation,  is  the  Qpper 
group  of  the  secondary  series.  It  is  Xnid 
across  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  K.  of 
Ireland  toward  the  S.  E.  to  the  Crimea,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,140  m.,  and  from  the  8.  of  Sweden  to 
beyond  Bordeaux,  about  840  m.,  occorring  in 
patches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  indsded 
area.  It  gives  to  tibe  topogn4>hy  an  interestiiig 
variety  of  abrupt  difb  upon  the  coasts  and  rir- 
ers,  and  of  bold  hills  in  the  interior,  mtersected 
in  every  direction  with  valleys  of  smooth  aisd 
flowing  outUne;  but  the  soil  it  produces  bin 
general  too  calcareous  to  be  very  prodoctire 
A  remarkable  feature  in  the  chalk  fomution  in 
some  localities  is  the  occurrence  of  Isjeis  of 
flint  nodules  in  the  rock,  horizontallj  arrsD^ed, 
and  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  or  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  vaiying  from  an  inch  to  a 
yard  in  circumference.  The  flints  freqaentlj 
appear  to  be  concretions  of  salidons  matttf 
around  organic  substances,  as  parts  of  shdb 
spoDges,  &c.,  into  the  most  mmute  pores  of 
whidh  the  silica  has  penetrated,  b^tifoDy 
preserving  their  peculiar  forms.  The  chalk  i|r 
self  is  in  sreat  part  composed  of  finely  ^fif^m 
nuted  sheUs  ana  corals,  and  it  is  now  genenQj 
understood  to  have  been  derived  from  the  saiM 
sources  as  the  fine  white  calcareous  mud  which 
fills  the  bottoms  of  coral  lagoous,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  its  structures.  This  proves  to  he 
entirely  of  animal  origin,  in  part  finely-grooDfl 
shells  and  corals,  and  partly  the  excrement 
oi  shell-fish,  and  of  certain  gregarious  fishes, 
which,  in  the  coral  regions  of  the  Fadoe, 
were  seen  by  Darwin  through  the  clear  waters, 
browsing  quietlv  in  great  uumbers  Tipop 
living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of  gnn^ 
nivorous  quadrupeds.  In  the  coral  reefs  of  tbe 
South  seas  Mr.  Dana  found  portions  of  these 
compact  and  solid  as  any  secondary  limestone, 
and  parts  of  the  still  growing  stmctures  u^to 
be  distinguished  fi'om  portioos  of  the  chatt 
rocks  of  lie  cretaceous  fi>nnati0D.  Tbe  f«aJ 
of  this  geological  group  are  all  of  oceaoie  dib- 
ilies,  but  of  extinct  species.  Several  jpwes 
found  in  it  in  New  Jersey  are  identical  with  those 

of  the  same  formation  in  Europe ;  but  the  chtf 
is  absent,  though  the  other  strata  of  lime^ 
and  green  sand  are  recognised  as  those  wtocj 
elsewhere  accompany  it.— Chalk  is  emi»o)«a 
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br  a  rariety  of  pmpoBes,  It  is  essSij  oonvert- 
yd  into  lime,  in  whioh  state  it  forms  a  valuable 
ertUizer  as  well  as  cement.  It  is  used  as  a 
narking  material,  and  also  for  polishing  metals 
md  glass.  When  finely  gronnd,  and  purified 
yy  washing  and  separatmg  its  harder  particles, 
t  is  sold  by  the  name  of  whiting^  or  Spanish 
ivhite.  The  flints  found  in  the  formation  were 
)nce  much  used  in  England  in  the  numufactnre 
>f  glass.  In  medidne,  chalk,  when  thoroughly 
purified,  is  used  under  the  name  of  prepared 
ihalk,  as  an  absorbent  in  diarrhoea;  it  is  also 
m  antadd,  and  is  used  to  furnish  carbonic  add 
;as;  it  is  also  a  dentifrice. — ^French  chalk  is  a 
[>ure  variety  of  steatite  or  talc,  used  by  tailors 
for  marking  doth,  and  also  mixed  with  cosmet- 
ics to  give  them  body. — ^Blaok  chalk  is  a  va- 
dety  of  bituminous  shale,  made  use  of  by  art- 
ists for  drawing.-— Red  cnalk,  or  reddle,  is  an 
urgillaceous  red  oxide  of  iron. 

CHALEuLET,  Thoicas,  a  preacher  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Friends,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
labored  among  the  Indians  at  Ooneetoga,  near 
the  Susquehanna,  and  died  in  Tortola  in  1741, 
irhile  engaged  in  spreading  his  doctrines  in 
that  island.  He  commenced  the  foundation  of 
the  library  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  journal  and  a  collection  of  his 
writings  were  published  in  that  city  in  1749, 
and  in  New  York  in  1808. 

CHALLENGE.  This  word,  which  is  now, 
except  in  a  legal  sense,  used  solely  to  imply  a 
provocatory  summons  to  mortal  combat,  seems 
ori^nally  to  have  conveyed  within  itself  the 
idea  of  an  appeal,  of  an  exception  taken,  or  a 
claim  asserted,  and  a  disinclination  to  submit 
to  some  decision  or  arbitrament,  rendered  or 
about  to  be  rendered,  and  removal  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  dispute  to  some  other  court  or 
tribunal  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  duello 
was  never  the  mode  of  settlement  of  an  angry 
personal  dispute ;  but  it  was  the  trial  of  a  solemn 
cause,  before  the  actual  court  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  The  dudlenger  took  exception  to 
the  truth  of  the  allegation  made  against  him 
by  his  adversary  or  opponent,  and  removed  the 
abjudication  of  the  cause,  by  appeal  of  dial- 
lenge,  from  the  human  court  of  law,  before 
which  it  was  pending,  to  the  divine  court  of 
equity,  which  was  bdieved  directly  to  interfere 
ui  the  event  of  wagers  by  battle,  and  to  give 
the  strong  arm  and  the  sharp  sword  to  the  right- 
eous party.  (See  Appeal.)  In  the  same  sense, 
when  a  jury  is  challenged,  whether  by  the  array 
or  by  the  poll,  exception  is  taken  to  we  fumesd 
of  the  impanelling  of  the  whole  Jury,  or  to  the 
partiality  of  the  individual  juror ;  and.  having 
taken  exception,  the  person  accused  by  his  chal- 
lenge removes  the  adjudication  of  his  cause  fh)m 
that  entire  jury,  or  from  that  individual  as  part 
of  it,  to  some  other,  by  whom  he  believes  he 
can  have  a  fiur  trial,  which  he  denies  that  he 
can  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. — ^A  challenge 
&9  a  prdiminary  to  a  duel  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  most  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 


American  army  by  the  artides  of  war.  Any 
officer  or  soldier  sending  a  challenge  to  another 
officer  or  soldier,  or  accepting  a  challenge  if 
sent,  incurs  the  penalty,  if  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer, of  being  cashiered ;  if  a  non-commission- 
ed officer  or  soldier,  of  suffering  corporal  pun- 
ishment. Any  officer,  who  knowingly  or  will- 
ingly suffers  any  person  whatsoever  to  go  forth 
to  fight  a  duel,  is  punishable  as  a  challen^r,  and 
seconds  are  not  distinguished  firom  prmcipals. 
The  punishment  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court* 
martial,  of  .which  if  anv  member  is  challenged 
by  a  prisoner,  that  member  withdraws,  and  the 
court  is  closed  to  determine  upon  the  relevancy 
or  validity  of  the  challenge.  If  tibe  diaUenge 
is  disallowed,  the  member  resumes  his  seat. — 
Challenge  is  also  a  hunting  term,  used  of  hounds 
or  beagles,  when,  at  first  finding  the  scent  of 
their  game,  they  presently  onen  and  cry ;  the 
huntsmen  then  say  they  diaUenge. 

CHALMERS,  Aixxabdsb,  a  Scottish  biog- 
rapher and  journalist,  bom  in  Aberdeen,Mardi 
29, 1759,  died  in  London,  Dec  10, 1834.  The 
work  on  which  his  celebrity  ohiefiy  rests  is  the 
''General  Biognq>hical  Dictionary,"  82  vols., 
commenced  in  1812,  and  completed  in  1817.  He 
also  published  annotated  editions  of  the  British 
essayists,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  English 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper.  In  1820  he 
published  an  abridgment  of  Johnson's  English 
dictionary.  During  his  long  literary  career  he 
edited  works  enough  to  form  a  moderate- 
sized  library.  Among  them  were  the  complete 
writings  of  Fielding,  Johnson,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Gibbon,  beside  individual  biographies  too  nume- 
rous to  recount.  At  different  periods  he  was 
editor  of  the  London  ''Morning  Herald,"  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle,"  and 
frequent  contributor,  under  the  signature  of 
"Senex,"tothe  "St  James's  Chronicle,"  as  well 
as  to  the  critical  and  analytical  reviews^  He  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  private  character.  The 
taxxnij  of  Chalmers  still  carry  on  an  extensive 
printing  business  at  Aberdeen. 

CHALMEBS,  Gsobob,  an  English  historian, 
bom  in  1742,  died  in  1825.  He  studied  law  at 
Aberdeen,  and  accompanied  an  undo  to  the 
Kor^  American  colonies,  where  he  settled  at 
Baltimore.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rev- 
olution, he  returned  to  England.  He  wrote 
"An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 
Great  Britain,"  and  "Political  Annals  of  the 
United  Colonies;"  also  a  historical  and  topo- 
graphical account  of  North  Britain  from  the 
most  ancient  lames,  entitled  "  Caledonia,"  the 
lives  of  De  Eoe,  Buddiman,  Allan  Bamsay, 
Thomas  Paine,  and  several  others. 

CHALMEBS,  Lionxl,  a  phyndan  of  South 
Carolina,  and  writer  of  several  medical  works, 
bom  at  Campbelltown^Scotland,  in  1716,  died 
at  Charleston  in  1777.  Me  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land to  Christ  Church  parish,  S.  C,  but  soon 
removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  practised  for 
40  years. 

CHALMEBS,  Thokas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, bom  at  Anstnither,  in  Fifeshire,  2£arch  17, 
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1780,  died  AtMomingside,  near  Edinbnigb,  Maj- 
81, 1847.  Early  destined  to  the  church,  he  was 
aect  at  the  age  of  12  to  the  nniversity  of  St. 
Andrew^s,  where  his  &Torite  studies  were 
mathematicfl,  ethics,  and  political  economy. 
la.  his  19  th  ^ear  he  received  a  preacher^s  license 
in  the  Scottish  church,  but  declined  to  assume 
a  pastorate,  and  spent  the  2  subsequent  winters 
in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  employed  in  teach- 
ing, pursuing  a  wide  range  of  study,  and  at- 
tending .the  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewa^  Bobin- 
eon,  Playfair,  and  other  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity. When  in  1803  he  was  ordained 
minister  of  Kilmany,  a  small  parish  in  Fife- 
ahire,  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
study  of  natural  sdence  and  with  speculations 
on  moral  and  social  questions.  Esteeming  a 
day  or  two  each  week  amply  sufficient  for  the 
performance  of  all  official  clerical  duties,  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  science 
and  scientific  distinction,  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  highest  interest  and  ambition.  He  varied 
his  professional  work  by  lecturing  upon  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry  at  St.  Andrew^a,  and 
while  little  known  as  a  preacher  was  gaining 
reputation  as  an  enthusiastic  savant  by  the  un- 
wonted eloquence  with  which  he  imbued  his 
scholastic  prelections.  Twice  he  sought  in  vain 
to  exchange  clerical  for  professional  me,  by  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy at  St  Andrew*s  in  1804,  and  for  the 
mathematicid  chair  in  EcUnburgh  in  1805.  His 
first  efifbrt  in  authorship  was  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  science  was 
not  incompatible  with  ministerial  duties  and 
habits.  On  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading 
England,  Chalmers  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers 
not  only  as  chaplain  but  lieutenant  Ll  1808, 
upon  the  alarm  created  by  Napoleon's  decrees 
against  British  commerce,  he  published  his 
"Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  Na- 
tional Resources,"  to  show  that  the  apprehen- 
sions were  grotrndless,  and  thus  added  political 
economy  to  the  sciences  in  which  he  was  pro- 
ficient He  had  already  become  a  contributor 
to  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,"  and  the 
article  on  Ohristionity  was  assigned  to  him.  It 
was  in  his  studies  while  preparing  this  article, 
amid  a  series  of  domestic  bereavements  and  a 
long  and  severe  illness  in  1809,  which  brouffht 
him  near  to  the  grave,  that  he  experienced  a 
great  spiritual  chimge.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  thought,  he  saw  the  gospel  of  Ohrist  in  its 
true  light,  and  he  emerged  from  his  trials  with 
deepened  views  of  the  duties  of  the  clerical 
office,  declaring  that  the  history  of  Pascal — who 
after  a  youth  signalized  by  profound  and  origi- 
nal speculations  had  stopped  short  in  a  brilliant 
career  of  discovery,  resigned  the  splendors  of 
literary  reputation,  renounced  without  a  sigh 
all  the  distinctions  which  are  conferred  upon 

genius,  only  to  devote  every  talent  and  every 
our  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  the  gos- 
pel— was  superior  to  all  Greek  and  to  all 
Roman  fame.  The  pastor  of  Kilmany,  when  he 
resumed  his  duties^  displayed  a  fervor  in  the 


pulpit  and  in  his  houadiold  vioiatioDs  vlikl 
was  new  to  his  parishionenL  Gheriahing  Bdeo* 
tifio  and  literary  studies  with  the  same  ardor  as 
before,  and  contributing  to  the  "Chris&nlfl. 
structor"  and  the  '^Edectio  Review,?'  yetiB 
his  thoughts  were  tempered  by  a  deq>  sense  of 
religion,  and  made  subservi^t  to  the  hi^ 
aims  of  life.  Having  before  bdcn^  to  tk 
^'  moderate  "  party  in  the  Soottisdi  drarcb,  he 
now  ranked  with  the  ^^  evangelical^'  potr, 
which  was  in  the  minority,  and  his  pulpit  elo- 
quence attracted  listeners  from  great  di^mees, 
and  made  him  famous  through  the  sooth  of 
Scotiand.  In  1812  he  married;  in  18111  hs 
article  onChristianily  appeared  in  the  ^^EQcjdo- 
pe3dia,"and  was  immediately  republished  Id  a 
separate  volume,  with  additions,  under  the  titk 
of  the  '^Evidences  of  Ohiistianity;^*  and  dar- 
ing the  next  2  years  he  was  busily  engaged  m 
organizing  his  parish  into  Bible  and  mmmrj 
societies,  with  a  view  to  providing  not  <m\j  kt 
the  spiritual  but  also  for  the  intellectual  and 
economic  wants  of  every  individual  in  it.  He 
published  about  this  time  review  artides  qd 
missions  and  on  Ouvier's  theory  of  the  euk 
In  1815  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  cbaige 
of  a  parish  in  Glasgow,  and  dnnng  the  8  yean 
of  his  residence  in  that  city  he  eigoyed  os- 
rivalled  renown  as  a  puloit  orator.  ■  Je&J 
likened  the  impression  produced  by  hissennoDs 
to  "what  one  reads  of  as  the  efiect  of  the  do* 
quence  of  Demosthenes,"  and  Lockhart  wis 
equally  enthusdiastio  in  his  adnuration.  Va 
"Astronomical  IMsooursea^*'  a  series  of  we^- 
day  lectures  on  the  connection  between  the  dis- 
coveries of  astronomy  and  the  Ghi^an  ^et^ 
lotions,  were  published  in  1817,  and  rivalled 
the  Waverley  novels  in  popularity.  Fithin  a 
year  nearly  20,000  copies  of  them  were  m. 
His  fjEune  had  meantime  extended  from  Soot- 
land  to  London,  where  he  preaohed  fir^  tbts 
year.  In  a  time  of  high  political  excitflDOt 
all  parties  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  jadj^  » 
critical  as  Hazlit^  Wilberforoe,  Oaomsg,  Bohert 
Hall,  and  Foster,  could  only  applaud.  Cvm 
was  moved  to  tearsj  and  Wilberforce  writes  m 
hisdiary:  "All  the  world  is  wild  abootDr.Ch^ 
mers."  'The  article  on  "  Pauperism,"  oontnb- 
uted  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  unmediate- 
ly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  and  the  tnct« 
on  the  "  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  I^ 
Towns,"  which  soon  followed,  indicate  vU 
was  then  the  direction  of  his  efforts.  It  vas 
his  aim  by  a  thorough  organization  to  reviTOjM 
old  parochial  ^stem  of  Scotland,  and  by  di^ 
ding  the  community  into  small  uaDBf^*^ 
masses,  to  brmg  every  mcmher  of  it  directly 
under  educational  and  ecclesiastical  inflQea^ 
To  apply  his  scheme,  he  exchaaged  the  W 
parish  for  the  neighboring  one  of  St  John>, » 
which  out  of  2, 000  families  there  were  iDore  tMB 

800  unconnected  wiUi  any  Christian  «inwa»i[JJ 
a  countless  number  of  untaught  <*"°"f*^^ 
entire  management  of  the  poor  in  that  pjrej 
was  committed  into  his  hands  as  tfiexpfffl^^^ 
and  by  strict  parodiial  ove 


per  expenditnro  was  reduced  in  4  years  fVom 
£1,400  to  £280  per  annnixL  Every  street  and 
lane  was  visited  periodically  by  his  agents  and 
teachers  for  economical,  ednoational,  and  relig- 
ions  pnrposes.  In  the  great  labor  of  eiSdCtmg 
this  parochial  arrangement,  Edward  Irving, 
then  m  the  beginniDg  of  his  career,  was  his  as- 
sistant. Dr.  Chalmers  had  never  ceased  to  as- 
pire to  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  S<x)tch 
universities,  and  having  successfnDy  illustrated 
his  reformatory  views  m  his  pari^.  in  1828  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  or  moral  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  this  office 
he  remained  6  years,  and  its  literary  results 
were  his  *' Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  and 
his  work  on  ^Political  Economy  in  connection 
with  the  Moral  Aspects  of  Society,"  which  were 
subsequently  published.  He  had  given  a  new 
inteUeotual  impnlse  to  the  studies  in  his  depart* 
ment,  when  in  1828  he  was  transferred  from 
St.  Andrew's  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  remained  during  the  next  15  years.  He  car- 
ried his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
daas-room,  which  was  flUed  not  with  students 
alone,  but  with  clergymen  of  every  church  and 
gentlemen  of  literary  and  scientific  distinction, 
anxious  to  hear  systematic  theology  propound- 
ed b^  so  slcilful  a  teacher.  In  1888  he  publish- 
ed his  Bridffewater  treatise  on  the  ^'  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Oonstitutionof  Man;"  in  1888  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  in  London  in  defence  of 
church  establishments ;  and  sfter  a  short  visit 
to  France,  began  an  ardaous  tour  through  Soot- 
land,  to  lecture  and  collect  ftmds  in  behalf  of 
the  movement  which  he  had  initiated  of  so  in- 
creasing the  number  of  churches  in  the  country, 
that  no  neighborhood,  nor  even  individaal, 
should  be  without  the  discipline  of  religion. 
HonoriL  such  as  had  never  before  fallen  to  a 
Scottiah  ecclesiastic,  were  now  crowning  his 
labors.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh,  corresponding  member  of 
the  royal  institute  of  IVanoe,  and  in  1885  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.O.L.  fh>m  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  had  become  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  in  1882,  when  that 
party  attmned  the  minority,  he  had  received  the 
highest  honor  which  that  church  can  bestow, 
by  being  appointed  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly.  In  1884  this  assembly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  rnling  party,  after  declaring  it 
to  be  a  principle  of  the  church  that  no  minister 
shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  congregation,  passed  the  famons 
"  veto  act,"  by  which  the  displeasure  of  a  ma- 
jority (^  the  male  heads  of  families,  being  com- 
municants, should  be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of 
a  mmister.  This  act  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Dr.  Obalmers,  and  the  resistance  to  it  made  him 
one  of  the  champions  of  a  violent  controversy 
in  the  Scottish  church,  and  finally  the  leader  of 
a  large  secession  from  it.  Several  nominees 
having  been  rejected  by  parishioners,  appeals 


were  made  successively  to  the  civil  courts  of 
Scotland  and  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  veto  act  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  was  affirm- 
ed by  Lords  Brougham  and  Oottenham  in  their 
judgments  that  the  churdi  to  which  a  minister 
was  nominated  had  no  legal  right  to  look  be- 
yond his  qualifications  as  to  ^  life,  literature, 
and  morals.  Thus  the  law  of  the  church  and 
that  of  the  civU  courts  were  at  war,  and  confu- 
sion ensued.  The  crown  rebuked  and  threat- 
ened  the  presbyteries  if  they  refxised  to  ordain 
vetoed  nominees,  and  the  churches  were  active 
in  their  own  defence.  The  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bope  having  decided  by  a  vote  of  T  to  8  to  or- 
dain a  nominee  where  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity, of  the  congregation  dissented,  the  churches 
stopped  the  ordination  by  sn^nding  the  7 
ministers  who  formed  the  minority.  Then  the 
civil  court  declared  the  suspension  null,  and  for- 
bade all  other  ministers  to  preach  in  their  par- 
ishes. In  opposition  to  ecdesiastical  authority 
the  7  suspended  clergymen  proceeded  with  the 
ordination,  and  in  opposition  to  civil  injunction 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  distinguished  ministers 
preached  in  the  interdicted  parishes.  Collisions 
became  firequeuL  and  the  legislature  devising 
no  way  to  heal  the  breach,  a  msruption  became 
inevitable ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  tho  general 
assembly.  May  18, 1848,470clerffymeD,  follow- 
ed by  a  large  portion  of  tho  people  of  Scotland, 
witiidrew  from  the  establishea  church,  and 
constituted  themselves  into  the  '^  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,"  electing  Dr.  Chalmers  for  their 
first  moderator.  He  thus  necessarily  vacated 
his  chair  in  the  Edinbui^h  university,  and  the 
subsequent  4  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Meeting  the  organi2ation  and  stability  of  tlie 
new  church,  in  performing  his  duties  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Free  Church  coUege  which  had  been 
founded  by  its  adherents,  and  in  writing  for 
the  '*  North  British  Review,"  which  was  start- 
ed under  his  superintendence.  Never  was  hb 
statesmanlike  and  indefatigable  character  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  in  his  conduct  of 
the  movement  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
Free  church,  and  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
that  church  was  securely  established.  He  had 
but  just  returned  from  Jjondon,  which  he  had 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  principal 
statesmen  in  support  of  his  views  on  national 
education,  when  m  the  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of 
feature  and  without  sign  of  pain  or  struggle. 
The  collected  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers  form 
84  large  12mo.  volumes,  and  in  them  all  the 
problems  which  most  strongly  agitated  the 
public,  and  especially  the  religious  community, 
in  his  lime  are  discussed.  They  embrace  also 
lectures  and  commentaries  on  portions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tet  the  most  important  results 
of  his  life  are  not  contained  in  his  books,  but 
appear  rather  in  the  ardor  and  energy  which, 
whether  as  preacher  or  teacher,  he  com- 
municated to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  in  the  important  social  and  ecde- 


Biastioal  Teforms  which  he  inAag^arated.  Both 
as  a  preacher  and  thinker  he  dwelt  on  the 
broadest  and  cardinal  views  of  things.  Manj 
of  his  sermons  were  ssid  to  contain  not  more 
than  one  or  two  ideas,  aronnd  which  his  mind 
wonld  revolTe  as  on  a  pivot,  presenting  the 
same  object  in  a  series  of  new  and  beantifinl 
forms.  He  always  retained  his  broad  Scotch 
accent,  and  his  vehement  and  chivalrous  resolu- 
tion and  philosophic  teniper  were  mingled  with 


a  guileless  simpucity  and  a  profound  8}inpathv 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Scottiw 
poorer  classes. 

CHlLON-SUR-SAONE,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  SaAne  et  Loire  (Burgundy),  on 
the  river  8a6ne,  216  m.  8.  £.  of  Paris;  pop. 
in  1866, 19,911.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  be- 
ing the  Oabillonum  of  which  CsBsar  speaks  in 
his  Oommentaries.  It  was  pillaged  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Huns,  and  the  Saracens,  burned  in 
834  by  the  emperor  Lothaire  L,  suffered  severely 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century,  and 
not  a  little  from  the  invasion  of  the  allies  in 
1814.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie 
river  Sa6ne,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations 
of  the  Paris-Lyona-MarseiBes  railroad. 

OnALONS-SUR-MAENE,  a  city  of  France, 
on  the  river  Mame  (Champagne),  107  m.  £.  of 
Paris ;  pop.  in  1866, 16,661.  It  was  an  important 
place  when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  and  was 
known  as  Duro-Oatalaunum.  Here  in  274  the 
emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  his  com- 
petitor. In  its  vicinity,  probably  between  the 
villages  of  La  Oheppe  and  Ouperly,  was  foc^ht 
in  461  the  tremendous  battle  in  which  the  Bo* 
mans  under  AStius,  the  Visigoths,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  and  the  Franks  united  to  oppose  Attila. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  numbered  60,000  in- 
habitants. During  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
century,  it  burned  the  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion hurled  against  Henry  IV.  by  Popes  Greg- 
ory XIV.  and  Clement  VUL  ChAlons  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric ;  beside  a  college,  it  contains 
several  learned  institutions,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  school  of  arts  and  trades, 
where  460  pupils  are  maintiuned  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  There  are  factories  of 
coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  cotton  hosiery. 

CHALOTAIS,  Louis  BenA  de  Caradsuo  ds 
LA,  or  La  Cizalotais,  attorney-general  at  the 

garUament  of  Rennes,  bom  there  in  1701,  died 
1 1786,  atruck  the  fii^  blow  at  the  Jesuits  in 
France  by  publishing,  in  1761,  Ia  oampte  rendu 
da  conUitutioM  des  Jeauites,  In  1766  he  was 
arrested  for  having,  in  conmion  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Breton  parliament,  refused  to  vote 
in  favor  of  some  financial  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  persecution  to  which  he  was 
then  subjected  was  attributed  to  the  hostility 
produced  by  his  action  against  the  Jesuits^ 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  an  eloquent  and 
vindicatory  memoir,  and  in  the  absence  of 
writing  materials,  lued  a  toothpick  as  a  pen, 
and  soot  diluted  in  vinegar  and  sugared  water 
as  ink. 
OH  ALUS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 


department  of  Haute-Vienne  (limonain),  on 
the  Tardoudre,  16  m.  N.  W.  of  St.  Trieix; 
pop.  2,200.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  in  the  former  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  the  oastie  of  Chabrol,  in  be- 
sieging which  Richard  Ocsur  de  lion  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  1199.  Near  it  is  tiie  vast 
ruined  fortress  of  Montbmn. 

CHALTBAUS,  Hsinbioh  Mobtiz,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  'Kiel  nnoe 
1889,  bom  July  8, 1796,  at  Pfisi&oda,  in  Saxony, 
graduated  in  1820  in  the  divinity  school  of 
Leipsio,  and  ofSciated  as  private  teacher  and 
professor  at  Vienna,  Meissen,  and  Dresden, 
until  1889,  when,  chiefly  owing  to  the  reputa- 
tion establi^ed  for  him  by  hia  work  '^  On  the 
Historical  Devdopment  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy, from  Kant  to  Hegel  ^  (Dresden,  1836X 
he  received  his  present  appointment  at  tbs 
university  of  EieL  He  has  since  published  a 
varietnr  of  other  writings,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  his  '^  System  of  Speculative  Ethics^ 
(Leipsic,  I860).  A  hrt»r  work,  entitled '' Phik»- 
ophy  and  Christianity,"  appeared  in  1863. 

OHAIiYBEATE  (Gr.  voXuf ,  steel,  and  Chal^ 
5m,'  a  Scythian  race  that  worked  in  iron),  a 
name  now  applied  to  waters  and  medicines 
which  contain  iron.  It  generally  exists  in 
them  in  the  state  of  the  carbcmate  of  the  prot- 
oxide, which  is  soluble  so  long  as  an  &ieesa 
of  carbonic  acid  is  present;  as  this  is  g^ven  <M, 
the  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  an  insoluble  hydrated  sesqui-oxide^  which 
&lls  down  as  a  yellow  ochreotts  powder.  Chaly- 
beate waters  possess  a  styptic  taste,  and  ^ve 
the  charactenstio  reactions  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  iron  by  the  addition  of  nntgalla  and 
of  ferrocy anuret  of  potassium.  In  this  country 
springs  that  might  claim  this  name  are  very 
common.  The  most  importsnt  of  tihon  are 
those  of  Bedford  and  Brandy  wine  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Arsenic  and  copper  are  found  in  ]&ux>pe 
in  the  sediment  of  cluilybeate  qoinga.  They 
appear  to  do  no  harm,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
dotal properties  of  the  oxide  of  iron. 

CHAM,  the  pseudonym  of  AnK&d^  de  No^ 
a  French  caricaturist,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 
1819,  who  adopted  the  name  Cham  (Ebm)  ss 
one  of  the  sons  of  Koah,  his  father  being  K.  de 
No6  (Koah).  The  son  of  a  peer  of  iVance,  he 
attended  the  polytechnic  sdiool;  but  following 
his  artistic  inclinations,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Delaroche  and  Cbarle(^  and  haa  aoqumd  dis- 
tinction as  a  caricaturist  by  his  spirited  and 
humorous  contributions  to  the  Paris  Ckaritari^ 
and  by  the  publication  of  several  books  of  cari- 
caturea 

CHAMA  ^Gr.  vom,  to  gape\  a  genus  <rf 
lameUibranchiate  bivalvea  of  the  &mily  eka- 
mida,  which  includes,  moreover,  the  genera 
manopleura  and  dic&nu.  all  distinguiahed  by 
inequivalve  shells,  one  of  which  has  2  and  the 
other  1  tooth;  the  foot  is  small,  as  also  the 
corresponding  pedal  orifice.  Having  2  abdcc- 
tor  muscles,  they  belong  to  the  dimyary  groap, 
and,  like  the  kindred  fiunilies  of  this  group, 
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BT6  short  Bij^ons  and  are  marked  by  a  rimple 
allial  line.  3j  Lumans,  Ouvier,  and  De  Blarn- 
ille,  the  genns  was  made  of  great  importance, 
iclading  manj  shells  now  transferred  to  other 
milies.  The  giant  clam,  tridema  ifigoB^  was 
36  of  these  (see  Olam). 

CHAMBEBLAIN  (EV.  chcmbdlan^  Lat  earn- 
'arius)y  an  ofBoer  attached  to  rojal  oonrts. 
id  to  establishments  of  the  great.  The  word 
leiuis  simpljr  a  person  having  csre  of  apart- 
lents,  and  in  its  earlj  acceptation  was  so 
nplojred.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  office 
re  nominal,  or  limited  to  such  easy  service  as 
^tending  on  the  person  of  princes.  Formerly 
le  office  had  so  many  perquisites  that  it  was 
)Qght  by  in^vidnals  of  noble  families,  and 
aallj  became  one  of  the  gruid  offices  cf  the 
*own.  The  title  of  ''^rand"  was  added  to 
istingnish  the  chamberlains  of  sovereigns  from 
lose  of  lesser  dignitaries.  The  earliest  officer 
f  this  rank  in  France  was  appointed  by  Lonis 
II.  Thirty-nine  chamberlains  followed  in 
iccession  till  the  time  of  Lonis  XIY.,  when 
\Q  diffoity  was  suffered  to  lapse.  Napoleon 
mved  the  office.  Formerly  the  chamberlain 
as  entitled  to  the  king's  cast-off  garments,  as 
ell  as  to  the  cloaks  of  vassals  who  came  to 
17  homage  to  the  sovereign.  The  office  of 
*rd  high  chamberlain  ranks  6th  in  honor  at 
ie  English  oonrt,  there  being  also  a  lord  cham- 
3rlain  of  the  sovereign's  household,  with  nu- 
lerous  subordinates.  The  grand  chamber- 
ins,  both  of  France  and  England,  assist  in 
tiring  the  sovereign  for  the  ceremony  of  ooro- 
itioD.  The  chamberlain  of  the  household 
iperintends  the  interior  of  the  palace,  appoints 
16  king's  chaplains  and  tradesmen,  and  is  also 
:ens6r  of  plays.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the 
lamberlain  was  called  the  eameraritis^  and  had 
large  of  the  long's  treasure.  The  chamber- 
ins  of  European  courts  wear  a  golden  key  as 
le  symbol  of  their  office.  Yarious  munici- 
Jities  have  an  officer  whom  they  style  cham- 
a-lain,  and  whose  duties  have  reference  to  the 
cords  or  accounts  of  the  body  to  which  they 
"e  attached. 

GHAMBERLAYNE,  Edwabd,  an  English 
holar,  bom  at  Odington  in  Oloucesterwire, 

1616,  died  at  Ohels^  a  suburb  of  London, 

1708.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  made  the 
nr  of  Europe  during  the  civil  wars.  In  1679 
>  was  appointed  tutor  to  Henry,  duke  of  Graf- 
n,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterward 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
'  Queen  Anne.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
^nglm  NotitiiB,  or  the  Present  State  of  En^- 
ad,"  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  m 
•67 ;  Macanlay  in  his  history  makes  firequent 
ferenoes  to  this  book. 

GHAMBERLEIf,  Hvan,  an  Endish  phy- 
;ian,  born  in  1664,  died  June  17,  1y28,  was  a 
adoate  of  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  his 
gree  of  M.D.  in  1690.  The  invention  of  an 
•etetric  forceps  is  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
Lhongh  his  father,  Dr.  Paul  Ohamberlen,  ia 
liev^  to  have  been  the  real  inventor. 


OHAHBERS,  an  E.  00.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 
Georgia;  area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 28,960^ 
of  whom  11,168  were  daves.  It  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  K  by  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  and  most  of  the  land  productive,  hav- 
ing yielded,  in  1860,  17,442  bales  of  cotton, 
876,088  bushels  of  com,  166,076  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  118,962  of  oats.  There  were  41 
churches  in  the  county,  and  1,466  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Capital,  Chambers 
Court  House. 

CELAMBERS,  Efhbahc,  an  English  cyclo- 
pflddist,  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  died 
at  Islington,  May  15, 1740.    The  son  of  a  Pres- 

Sterian  freeholder,  he  received  a  commercial 
ucation,  and  formed  the  project  of  the  cydo- 
pflsdia  which  bears  his  name  while  apprenticed 
to  a  g^obe-maker  in  London.  Some  of  the  arti- 
cles are  said  to  have  been  written  while  he 
tended  his  master's  counter.  The  1st  edition  of 
his  '*  CydopflBdia  "  was  published  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1728,  in  2  vols,  folio;  the  2d  en- 
larged edition  in  1738,  and  the  8d  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  work  was  avowedly  the 
basis  of  the  more  extended  cyclopasdiaof  Rees. 
and  was  early  translated  into  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.  * 

CHAMBERS,  Gbosob,  an  English  artist,  bom 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  Whitby,  in 
Torkshire,  died  in  London,  Oct.  28, 1840.  The 
son  of  a  poor  seaman,  at  the  age  of  10  years  he 
sailed  in  a  trading  vessel  as  cabin-boy,  and  was 
soon  noted  among  his  messmates  for  his  rade 
sketches  of  ships  and  marine  views.  With  the 
determination  to  become  a  marine  painter,  he 
left  the  service,  and  after  8  years'  private  prac- 
tice, during  which  he  supported  himself  as  a 
house-painter,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Homer  for  7  years  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  panorama  of  London  exhibited 
in  the  Colosseum.  He  afterward  obtained  com- 
mismons  for  marine  sketches  from  many  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  painted  the  "  Openingof 
New  London  Bridge"  for  King  William  Iv., 
and  a  view  of  "  Greenwich  Hospital"  for  Queen 
Adelaide.  His  appointment  as  marine  painter 
to  their  nudesties  Lad  opened  to  him  a  way  to 
fame  and  fortune,  when  his  delicate  physical 
constitution  flEuled  him.  His  works,  severd  of 
which  are  naval  battle-scenes,  are  highly  valued. 

CHAMBERS,  Sib  Willluc,  an  English  archi- 
tect, bom  of  a  British  family  at  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden,  in  1726,  died  in  London,  March  8, 1796. 
He  was  educated  at  Ripon,  in  Torkshire,  and 
while  very  young  went  as  supercarao  to  the 
East  Indies,  resided  for  some  time  in  China,  and 
brought  back  many  drawings  of  Chinese  build- 
ings and  costume,  which  were  afterward  pub- 
lished. He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  ardiitecture,  and  on  returning  from  travels 
in  France  and  Italy  was  appointed  drawing 
master  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George 
III.  He  laid  out  the  roysl  gardens  at  Eew  in 
the  Chinese  style,  and  built  the  villa  of  the  earl 
of  Besborongh  at  Roehampton,  m  the  Italian 
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fityleu  a  manMon  for  Lord  Aberoom,  near  Edin- 
borgo,  and  honaea  for  Lord  Melboome  and  the 
earl  of  Qower,  at  Whitehall  and  in  Piooadilly. 
His  masterpiece  waa  Somerset  house  in  London, 
which  he  rebuilt  in  1775.  He  published  in 
176^'68  a  "Treatise  on  OivU  Architecture^" 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted;  m 
1772,  a  '*  Dissertation  on  Oriental  Gardening.^ 
— ^MoirrAov,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  an 
English  lawyer  and  statesman,  bom  at  Hert- 
ford, in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1800.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, 
and  serted  as  an  officer  in  the  azmy  from 
1815  to  1818,  when  he  retired  upon  half 
pay.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828,  be- 
came queen's  counsel  in  1845,  and  baa  gained 
distinction  in  the  house  of  commons,  dT  which 
he  was  elected  member  for  Greenwich  after 
Yice-Admu^  Dundas  assumed  the  Mediterra- 
nean command. 

OHAMBERS,  WnxuK  and  Bobbbt,  Scotch 
publishers  and  authors,  the  editors  of  "  Oham- 
bers^s  Journal,"  and  of  many  works  of  a  popular 
and  instructive  character,  are  natives  of  reebles, 
a  small  town  on  the  Tweedy  where  William  was 
bom  in  1800,  and  hia  brotner  Robert  in  1802. 
Thrown  in  boyhood,  after  receiving  the  educa- 
tion which  the  schools  of  Peebles  furnished, 
upon  their  own  resources,  William  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  Edinburgh  printer,  while  Robert, 
Ming  to  get  the  collegiate  education  which  he 
had  desired,  entered  upon  the  career  of  book- 
seller on  his  own  account.  Until  1882  the 
brothers  conducted  separate  establishments,  and 
their  struggles  during  the  period  when  the  yet 
anonymous  Waverley  novels,  the  criticiBms  of 
Jeffrey,  and  the  sketches  of  Ohristopher  North 
were  distinguishing  Edinburgh  as  a  literary 
centre,  are  eminent  examples  of  energy  and 
diligence.  William  eked  out  the  profits  of  a 
small  trade  by  working  at  case  and  press  him- 
seli;  and  in  1880  published  his  ^*  Book  of  Scot- 
land," an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  account 
of  the  usages  and  institutions,  the  schools^ 
social  system,  and  religions  and  civil  organiza- 
tion of  that  country.  Meantime  Robert,  sharing 
in  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then  introducing 
the  national  element  so  largely  into  Scottish 
literature,  had  published  in  1824  his  *'  Traditiona 
of  Edinburgh,"  an  authentic,  detailed,  and  amus- 
ing account  of  the  old  memories  and  assodationa 
with  which  the  various  localities  of  that  capital 
are  rich.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  had  communicated  to  him  interesting 
materials  for  it.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by 
his  "Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  ''Picture 
of  Scotland,"  "History  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1746-'46,"  '*  Life  of  James  L,"  and  8  vols,  of 
''  Scottish  Balkds  and  Songs."  In  1829  the 
brothers  united  their  efforts  in  preparing  the 
'*  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1882, 
which  was  written  for  the  most  part  by  them 
in  the  brief  intervals  of  business.  In  1882  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Journal,"  designed  "  to  supply  intellectual  food 
of  the  best  kind,  and  in  such  a  form  and  at  such 


a  price  as  must  'suit  the  omiveiienoe  of  ere; 
man  in  the  British  dominions."  ItimmeWf 
attained  a  circulation  of  over  50,000,  wliereopa 
the  brothers  nnited  their  pkces  <^  boanes  into 
one  establishment.  This  journal  has  mami 
till  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  wiktja- 
ooktedofBrilaahperiodicals.  Ihl8a4theMeaBL 
Ohambers  be|an  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
historical  and  scientinc  treatises,  imtteiLiBi 
popular  style,  under  the  title  of  "Infonostkia 
for  the  People,"  the  average  sale  of  the  Dumbss 
of  which  was  over  100,000  copies,  Tbejiae 
followed  by  a  *^  Oydopsodia  of  Englisii  lito- 
ature,"  at  once  historical  and  biQgnpbio^fitli 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  worbofdie 
principal  British  authors  in  every  9f8\  tbe 
'<  People's  Edition  of  Standard  English  Woib;' 
"Piq)erB  for  the  People;"  "Miscellany;"* Be- 
positotvof  Instractive  andEntertainfaigTndi;^ 
and  other  collections,  all  of  which  were  Ibi 
oheap  form  and  widely  read.  Ofaambers's  '^Ed- 
uoational  Course,"  which  has  been  completed  l<j 
degrees,  indudea  works  in  almost  every  Iffaxii 
of  knowledge,  and  covers  the  entire  gromd 
ft>om  first  lessons  to  accomplished  scboURli^ 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  has  devoted  muchattfr 
tion  to  literary  and  scientific  puTBoitB^  and  aiDCii 
his  later  productions  are  the  '*  Life  and  Vcrbrf 
Bums,"  4  volumes  of  "  Essays,"  and  a  handsooe 
volume  entitled  '^Ancient  Sea  Margins  as  Bis- 
trative  of  Changes  of  the  ReUtiva  Lefel  of 
the  Sea  and  Land."  To  him  abo  has  bea 
attributed  the  authorship  of  the  "Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation,''  a  voA  re- 
markable for  the  force  with  which  it  adTocito 
the  so-called  development  theory.  Mr.  Wite 
Chambers  has  contributed  nameroiiBessBjsto 
the  "Journal,"  has  given  his  impreaBJonsw} 
tour  in  the  United  States  in  a  woii  eotitiad 
"  Things  as  they  are  in  America,"  and  has  bmb 
pnblisheda  work  on  "  Improved DwefliDg-hwaa 
for  the  Humbler  and  other  Clasaes  in  Citis. 
The  publishing  bouse  of  the  Measra.  Chimwi 
IB  one  of  the  krgest  in  Scotlaad,  and  m^p 
nearly  200  persons.  . 

CHAMBERSBURG,  a  thriving  baroo^Mf 
capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn.;  p^ab(»t5,0(». 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  <5oDeood^ 
creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Omwam 
Valley  with  the  Franklin  railroad.  Good^ 
pike  roads  oonnect  it  with  BaltimoWi  *»* 
buig,  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  also  ooimnooi- 
cates  by  TtultotA  with  Philadelphia,  Hin»- 
burg^  Ac  The  houses  are  mostly  o'  J^f^f 
stone,  and  the  general  «)pearanoeof  thewwa 
is  neat  and  comfortable.  The  «n««^ 
oountry,  which  forms  part  of  the  gie»  ^ 
stone  valley  attiie  aKbaseof  theBtoenoBj 
tains,  is  populous  and  highly  cultiTatod.  iwj^ 
are  manufectories  of  cotton,  wool,  flour,  p^» 
andiron.  ,  j 

CHAMBERTIN,     a    famous  tiw/*^  " 
France,    dqiartraent   of  C6te  d'Or,  *  » 
mUes  N.  E.  of  Beaune.    It  is  about  1«  orw 
acres  in  extent,  divided  amoag  seYcrai  ^ 
prietors;  itsyeariyproduce^  atanawi^«^ 


not  «X066d  150  pipes  of  red  wine,  which  ranks 
among  the  first  growths  of  Burgundy. 

OHAMBfiRT,  or  Savoy  Pbopbb,  the  most 
level  and  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  an  administra- 
tive division  of  ^u-dinia,  and  one  of  the  7  prov- 
inces into  which  the  duchy  of  Savoy  is  divided, 
contains  4  districts,  viz. : 

AfM,  iq.  m.  PoKb 

ObamMrr 684  188,468 

Upper  Savoy ,.  87T  60,872 

Moriana 798  64,280 

TmotaBlA T06  4^7SS 

Total .2^15  818^802 

— OnAMBfiBT^  the  capital  of  the  abovo^escribed 
division  and  province,  and  of  the  whole  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  important  town  in 
Bavoy,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leysse  and  the  Albane,  affluents  of 
the  lake  of  Bourget^  on  the  Victor  Emanuel 
railway  from  St.  Innocent  to  Aiz  and  St.  Jean 
do  Manrienne,  connecting  Turin  with  Geneva, 
Lyons,  and  Paris,  110  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Turin. 
Pop.  about  17,000.  It  has  long  been  ro» 
nowned  for  its  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  and 
contains  also  manufactories  of  cotton,  tanne- 
ries, &c.  It  trades  in  grain,  silk,  wine,  liquors, 
oatUe,  and  copper,  and  has  6  annual  fairs.  The 
villa  Let  OharrnetteSj  once  the  residence  of  Hme. 
de  Warens,  which  has  been  made  celebrated  by 
Bousseau's  ^^Oonfeasions,"  is  situated  near  this 
dty. 

GHAMBLT,  a  S.  co.  of  Oanada  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St.  LawreiMse,  opposite  the 
island  of  Montreal,  and  extending  £.  as  far  aa 
the  river  known  by  the  names  of  Ohambly, 
Richelieu,  Borel,  and  St  John.  Area,  211  sq. 
in. ;  pop.  in  1851-'2, 20,576.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Uhamplain  and  Montreal,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  railways.  The  staples  are  grain,  hay,  to* 
bacco,  flax,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in 
1851  amounted  to  115,267  busnels  of  wheat, 
8,596  of  barley,  248,819  of  oats,  5,461  of  In- 
dian corn,  80,667  tons  of  hay,  12,502  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  88,903  of  wool,  and  245,094  of  butter. 
There  were  7  grist,  8  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills, 
1  woollen  factory,  4  tanneries,  2  founderies,  1 
glass  factory,  1  paper  mill,  41  schools,  and  18 
churches. — ^Ghaicblt,  a  parish  and  village  of 
the  above  described  county,  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  Richelieu  river,  ana  connected  by  canal 
with  St.  John's.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  fort 
erected  by  the  French  in  1711,  and  contains  a 
woollen  £EU)tory,  4  grist  mills,  about  56  stores, 
14  schools,  2  ohurdie^  a  convent  and  female 
academy  with  60  pupih^  an  asylum  for  deaf  and 
dumb  male  orphans  with  15  iqmates,  a  college 
founded  in  1825  and  having  8  professors  and 
184  students.  Pop.  of  pansh  and  village  in 
1851-'2,  4,871 ;  of  village  alone,  698. 

CHAMBORD,  a  village,  jop,  about  400,  in 
the  French  department  of  Loire-et-Oher,  9  m, 
S.  of  Blois.  It  is  noted  for  a  ch&teau  of  its 
own  name,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park,  21 
m.  in  circumfierence.  The  counts  of  Bloia  had 
here  a  hunting  lodflo  and  pleasure  house  built 
in  1090.    It  was  added  to  thepo^seesiona  of  the 


crown  by  Louis  Xn.,  and  torn  down  by  Fran- 
cis I.  to  make  way  for  the  present  magnificent 
structure,  which  was  commenced  in  1526,  after 
designs  by  Primaticcio.  For  12  vears  Francis 
prosecuted  the  work  with  great  vigor,  and  died 
leaving  it  unfinished  and  his  treasury  half  empty. 
It  was  continued  with  less  activity  by  Henry 
n.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  in.,  Louis  XlH.,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  but  the  original  plans  were  never 
carried  out.  The  style  of  architecture,  which 
marks  the  transition  from  the  fortified  castle 
to  the  Italian  palace,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  16th  century,  and  though 
fantasdo  m  some  details,  is,  on  the  whole,  grand 
and  imposing.  The  material  is  a  very  dark 
stone.  From  a  solid  basement,  flanked  by  6 
round  towers,  each  60  feet  in  diameter,  rise  clus- 
ters of  pyramids,  cones,  and  turrets,  with  a  large 
central  tower  crowned  with  abeautifdl  lantern, 
on  which  is  a  stone  flgure  6  feet  high  of  the  lily 
of  France.  This  tower  contains  a  double  spiral 
staircase,  so  curiously  contrived  that  persons  as- 
cending never  meet  those  descending.  There 
are  440  chambers,  once  decorated  by  Uie  pencil 
of  Ooudn  and  the  chisels  of  Bontempe,  Gou- 
jon,  and  Pilon.  The  stables  have  stalls  for 
1,200  horses.— The  early  history  of  Chambord 
is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  royal  debauch- 
eries. Built,  it  is  said,  to  commemorate  the 
passion  of  Francis  for  the  countess  de  Thoury 
and  the  fair  chatelaine  de  Montfrault,  and  ex- 
hibiting in  the  form  of  caryatides  the  features 
of  2  of  his  other  mistresses,  the  duchess 
d^£tampes  and  the  countess  de  Ch4teaubriant,  it 
preserved  its  character  under  several  succeeding 
reigns.  It  was  here  that  the  beautiful  but 
fEuQiless  Diana  of  Poitiers  achieved  more  than 
one  of  her  conquests,  and  the  letters  H.  and  D. 
entwined  with  a  crescent,  which  still  fill  the 
compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceilings,  attest  her 
ascendency  over  Henry  II.  Charles  IX.,  LouIb 
Xni.,  and  Louis  XIV.  held  their  court  here 
with  equal  licentiousness  and  splendor ;  and  at 
a  f^te  given  by  the  last  named  monarch  in  1690, 
one  of  the  grand  corridors  was  converted  into 
a  theatre,  in  which  Holidre  gave  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  his  Baurgeou  gentUhomms,  Cham- 
bord afterward  became  the  reddence  for  9  years 
of  Stanislas  Lessozynski,  king  of  Poland.  In 
1745,  Louis  XY.  bestowed  it  upon  Marsha! 
Saxe,  who  restored  much  of  its  former  brillian- 
cy and  lived  there  in  military  state,  attended  by 
2  regiments  of  his  lancers.  After  his  death,  and 
that  of  his  nephew  the  count  de  Frise,  the  cha- 
teau reverted  to  the  crown ;  it  was  bestowed 
Xn  the  PoUgnao&mily  by  Louis  XYI.  in  1777, 
}dered  by  the  mob  in  1792,  and  sold  as  na- 
tional property.  Napoleon  gave  it  to  Marshal 
Berthier  m  1809.  m>m  whose  widow  it  was 
purchased  by  the  loyalists  in  1821,  and  present- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  nation  to  the  duke  of 
Bordeaux. 

CHAMBORD,  Bxsna  Obaslbb  FsBDmANn 
MiiBiB  DTKUDomt  d^Abtois,  count  of,  born  in 
Paris,  Sept  29, 1820,  the  only  son  of  the  duke 
of  Beery,  and  Uierefore  the  last  remaining  scion 
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of  the  groat  hxnSly  of  Bourbon,  wMoh  fbroen- 
tories  ffftve  kings  to  France,  and  whose  mem- 
bers stm  reign  over  Spain  and  Naples.  It  is  a 
general  belief  that  tne  ohief  object  contem- 
plated in  the  mnrder  of  the  dnke  of  Berry  br 
LouTel  was  the  extinction  of  his  race,  which 
would  then  have  been  snooeeded  on  the  throne 
by  the  branch  of  Orleans.  But  at  the  time 
when  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  the  dnchess 
was  pregnant,  a  fact  which,  becoming  known 
soon  after,  reyived  all  the  hopes  of  the  royallBts. 
Still,  a  contrary  chance  existed  by  the  Sauc  law, 
which  excludes  women  from  the  soccession  to 
the  Frendi  throiie,  not  to  speak  of  the  different 
attempts  made  during  the  pregnancy  of  the 
dnchess  to  secure  by  an  accident  what  crime 
had  ikiled  to  accomplish.  However,  7  months 
after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  the  widow 
«iTe  birth  to  a  son.  Hence  the  name  er^fant 
du  miracle  by  which  he  was  first  celebrated  by 
poets,  and  afterward  designated  by  the  parti- 
sans of  his  dynasty.  Such  was,  in  fact,  tlto  im- 
portance attached  to  his  birth,  that  the  feminine 
modesty  of  the  duchess  had  to  yield  to  politi- 
cal considerations,  and  her  confinement  was 
witnessed  not  only  by  the  princes  and  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  state,  but  even  by  citizens  who 
happened  to  be  on  duty  as  national  guards  In 
the  palace.  In  spite  of  all,  an  insidious  protest 
was  published  in  England,  in  the  name  of  the^ 
duke  of  Orleans,  against  the  authenticity  of  an 
event  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  lost  a  crown. 
True,  the  alleged  author  affected  to  deny, 
with  a  virtuous  indignation,  any  complicity  in 
the  publication ;  but  when  the  document  was 
reprinted  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  he  did 
not  choose  to  contradict  it  again,  and  some 
doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
bis  first  denial.  The  royal  child  was  hardly 
10  years  old  when  the  revolution  of  1880 
drove  the  Bourbons,  now  for  the  8d  time,  out 
of  France.  Oharles  X.  having  abdicated,  Aug. 
2,  1880,  and  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  having 
abandoned  his  right  of  succeseion  in  favor  of 
the  young  prince,  the  latter  was  constrained  to 
follow  the  exile  of  his  family.  The  titie  of  duke 
of  Bordeaux  had  been  given  him  at  his  birth,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  devotion  by  which 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  had  distinguished  itself  in 
1614  in  fiivor  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  young  exile  now  changed  it  for  one  more 
appropriate  to  his  present  fortune,  and  hence- 
forth assumed  the  name  of  count  of  Ohambord, 
from  the  castle  and  domain  of  Ohambord,  pre- 
sented to  him  May  21,  1821,  by  public  sub- 
scription in  France,  and  still  his  property. 
What  his  education  was  may  be  inferred  firom 
the  men  to  whom  it  was  intrusted.  The  old 
king  Oharles  X.,  having  proved  unable  to  keep 
the  crown  on  his  head,  was  not  likely  to  teach 
his  grandson  how  to  regain  it  The  dnke  of 
Angoultoe  was  known  to  possess  for  more  hon- 
esty than  genius  -while  those  short-sighted  court- 
iers, whose  fatal  advice  had  led  the  dynasty  to 
ruin,  were  now  selected  to  inculcate  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  pretender  the  ideas  and  prin- 


dples  by  which  he  was  to  ffovem  his  cosdnet 
Thus,  as  well  in  exile  as  in  France,  he  was  air- 
rounded  exclusively  by  men  most  honor&bleby 
character,  and  noble  by  birth,  but  so  mnch  ti- 
sorbed  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  not  to 
accept  or  even  understand  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  To  them  the  theory  of  diYineri^ 
remained  the  palladium  of  the  Frendi  monarch;, 
and  the  &ct  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  i 
mere  rebellion  against  the  law  of  God.  Ilie 
first  tutor  of  the  young  prince  was  the  baron  de 
Damas ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Geo.  dliat- 
boul,  who  was  supplanted  by  Gen.  Latoar-lba- 
Dourg  and  others.  In  France,  meaovbOe,  the 
legitimist  party  made  it  a  point  of  hoDor  to  aban- 
don at  once  all  their  public  offices  by  teDderis^ 
their  resignation,  or  refusing  the  oaUis  required 
firom  them  by  the  new  power.  In  this  nainxr 
they  protested  against  an  order  of  thin^  vhieh, 
aoconiing  to  their  wishes  and  calciilations,  rts 
soon  to  give  way  from  its  own  radical  incapadtr. 
The  vacancies  were  soon  fiiled  by  persons 
either  adverse  or  indifiTerent  to  tbeBoorhosa 
Men  initiated  into  public  afEkirs  by  the  struggles 
of  the  liberal  party  under  the  restoration,  took 
in  hand  the  manaffement  of  the  goyenunent, 
aided  by  those  wno  are  always  ready  to 
tender  their  services  to  the  mling  power.  A 
new  generation  sprung  up,  ripened  bj  the 
public  commotions,  and  it  be<»me  apparent 
that  the  government  which  had  iasaed  from 
the  revolution  of  Jaly  could  go  oq  witboot 
the  legitimists,  and  notwithstanding  ^  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  its  origin,  and  its  fake 
poeition  toward  the  democracy.  Tbe  sys- 
tem of  abstention  adopted  by  the  partsan 
(^  the  Bourbons  had  simply  given  ap  the 
game.  However,  this  policy  was  not  pQ^ 
sued  without  strong  opposition  in  tbe  partr. 
Many  among  the  men  then  sometiines  called 
ffenriquinqtngtei  had  a  different  ideftoftbe 
interests  of  their  cause.  Tliey  openly  adrocated 
taking  the  oath,  and  participating  acti^?  is 
public  affairs.  Borne  influential  men  accepted 
and  solicited  the  legislative  trust,  and  farmed  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  a  small  minority,  Todsg 
consistentiy  with  the  opposition  against  all  to 
successive  cabinets — ^the  only  mgns  of  ok 
given  for  years  by  the  legitimists,  aside  fr<® 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  civil  war  in  the 
Vendue  and  Brittany.  In  fact,  the  party  was  now 
broken  up  by  internal  dissensions.  In  1839  tbe 
count  went  to  Italy  with  his  mother,  and  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Aj- 
goul^me,  in  June,  1844,  it  was  thongbt  ad- 
visable to  awaken  the  public  attention  ^ 
Bome  manifestation  likely  to  prodnce  an^ 
feet  in  France.  In  1845,  the  pretender,  J» 
had  succesfflvely  resided  in  Scotland,  Bm** 
mia,  and  Illyria,  arrived  in  London.  A  cwtiy 
mansion  in  Belgrave  square,  where  he  took  up 
his  abode,  became  at  once  the  goal  of  ninnero® 
pilgrimages  among  the  faithM  The  proximity 
of  London,  and  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  goi^ 
there,  were  bo  many  inducements  for  those  ww 
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would  have  been  otherwise  prevented  from 
paying  the  tribute  of  their  homage  to  their 
legitimate  prince;  and  for  some  time,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  was  peaoefdlly  invaded 
by  crowds  of  adherents  to  the  prindple  of  legit- 
imacy and  devoted  parttsans  of  its  representa- 
tive. Five  members  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties did  not  consider  it  irreconcilable  with 
their  oath  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  this  man- 
ifestation against  tne  establisoed  government 
of  France.  The  minority  of  their  colleagues 
thought  otherwise;  and. after  an  animated  and 
protracted  disoussionf  censure  was  inflicted  on 
their  conduct  by  the  address  of  the  chamber  in 
answer  to  the  speech  firom  the  crown.  The 
disgraced  deputies  appealed  from  the  judgment 
of  their  peers  to  the  dedsion  of  their  constit- 
uents, who  sustained  them  by  a  retiection^  and 
the  agitation  soon  subsided^  without  anv  great 
benefit  or  damage  to  any  body.  On  if  or.  16, 
1846,  the  count  of  Ghambord  married  Maria 
Theresa  Beatrice  Gafitana,  princess  of  Hodena, 
born  July  14^  1817,  and  therefore  8  years  older 
than  himself.  Tlus  union  has  remained  st^e, 
no  child  having  been  bom  of  it  to  save  the 
legitimist  cause  from  annihilation.  It  seems, 
in  fact,  as  if  Providence  had  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion the  very  party  which  invokes  most  tena- 
ciously and  exclusively  the  protection  of  its 
divine  right.  The  pohtiical  inheritance  of  the 
Bourbons  is  destined  to  pass  to  the  voung  count 
of  Paris,  the  grandson  of  Louis  Phinppe,  whom 
the  legitimists  regard  as  a  usurper.— After  the 
death  of  Louis  Phuippe  in  exile,  the  community 
of  ill  fortune  suggested  to  the  vanquished  on 
both  sides  the  idea  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  members  of  the  two  royal  &milies.  Some 
of  them  consented;  messages  and  visits  were 
exchanged;  and  some  interested  politicians  ex- 
ulted in  what  they  considered  already  a  decisive 
step  toward  a  better  state  of  things.  Indeed, 
the  count  of  Ohambord  seemed  decided  to  take 
DO  active  measure  toward  reccing  the  crown 
for  himself.  When  an  opportunity,  apparently 
most  favorable,  had  presented  itself  i^er  the 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  in  Paris—and  later, 
dnrinff  the  agitations  and  disauietudes  of  the 
republic — ^the  inactive  pretender  had  let  pass 
the  chance,  which  another  claimant  took  ad- 
vantage o^  boldly  to  build  up  an  imperial 
throne.  It  was  against  this  intrusive  interest^ 
openly  at  work  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
dynasty,  that  the  political  fusion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  fiunily  was  aimed. 
The  plan  failed  by  the  decided  opposition  of  tiie 
duchess  of  Orleans,  whose  inifaence  with  her 
Bon  was  paramount  Faithful  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  the  noble  widow  conformed  her- 
self to  the  instructions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  written  in  lus  last  will :  ^^  Whetiier  a 
king,  or  the  unknown  and  obscure  defender  of  a 
cause  to  which  we  all  belong^  the  count  of  Paris 
ought,  before  everting,  to  be  a  man  of  his 
time  and  of  the  nation — a  Catholic,  and  the  pas- 
sionate, exclusive  servant  of  France  and  the 
revolution.^    How  and  on  what  terms  the  pas- 


sionate and  exdnsive  servant  of  the  revolution 
could  join  in  a  common  cause  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  irre- 
spective of  the  popular  sanction,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  understana.  Some  other  obstacles  also 
arose  from  delicate  questions  started  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  common  political  platform.  The 
royal  cousins  could  not  agree,  nor  their  coun- 
eeUors,  on  the  adoption  of  an  intended  national 
flag,  the  one  party  advocatmg  the  white  ban- 
ner, the  other  standing  by  the  tri-color.  So 
the  proposed  scheme  was  abandoned  after  some 
useless  efforts,  based  more  on  common  interest 
than  on  mutual  sympathy. — The  count  of  Gham- 
bord resides  alternately  in  Venice,  where  he 
owns  the  beantifhl  Oavalli  palace,  and  in  the 
castle  of  Frohsdorf,  near  Vienna.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  is  accustomed  to  repair  to  some  water- 
ing place,  like  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  France,  where  he  receives  the  disin- 
terested respects  of  numbers  of  his  faithful  parti- 
sans, who  are  delighted  with  his  af&ble  and  grace- 
ful reception,  and  charmed  with  the  happy  qual- 
ities which  he  possesses  as  a  man.  Were  it  not 
for  certain  unfortunate  influences  which  have 
constantly  surrounded  and  still  surround  him, 
his  natund  gifts  would  have  shown  more  ad- 
vantageously;  as  it  is,  through  the  delusions  of 
his  present  life,  and  the  ordeal  of  contemporary 
events,  each  passing  day  is  more  likely  to  leave 
with  him  a  new  regret  than  to  bring  him  a  new 
hope.— Physically  the  count  of  Ohambord  is 
rather  below  medium  stature,  with  a  short  neck, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  ftdl  chest,  conveying  the 
impression  of  strength  rather  than  of  dignity. 
At  the  age  of  about  15  years,  he  had  a  severe 
faU  from  his  horse,  flrom  the  lameness  caused 
by  which  he  has  never  entircJy  recovered.  Ho 
is  nevertheless  very  fond  of  manly  sports,  and 
pursues  them  in  a  princely  manner.  His  fea- 
tures are  handsome,  of  the  Bourbon  type^  with 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  mustache,  and  whiskers. 
His  fortune,  which  was  originally  lar^e,  has 
been  much  increased  by  his  marriage  with  one 
of  the  richest  princesses  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
inheritance  of  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  from 
whom  he  received  the  estate  of  Frohsdorf  which 
belonged  originally  to  the  duke  of  Blacas. 

OHAMBRAY,  Gbobges  de,  marquis  de,  a 
French  general,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  died 
about  1860,  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Russians,  was  banished 
to  the  Ukraine,  and  not  permitted  to  return  to 
France  until  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  From 
1828  to  1829,  he  filled  high  military  positions 
at  Vincennes  and  Perpignan.  He  wrote  vari- 
ous works  on  military  subjects.  A  2d  edition 
of  his  Philo9ophied6  la  guerre  appeared  in  1885, 
and  a  "life  of  Vauban,"  written  by  him,  ap- 
peared in  the  Flutarque  FranfaU,  His  most  im- 
portant production  is  his  Eistoire  ^  Vexp^i- 
tian  de  Mume^  which  appeared  in  1887,  and  has 
since  passed  throng  several  editions. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE.  Originally  this  name 
was  applied  in  Fhmce  to  courts  of  law,  hung  wit& 
black,  out  lighted  by  torches,  where  criminals 
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of  the  highest  ra&k  were  tried.  Sabseqnentlj 
any  extraordinary  court  of  law  was  called  cAoin- 
Ire  ardente^  as  for  instance  the  tribunal  which 
in  1585.  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  waa 
establisned  by  Francis  I.  for  the  special  purpose 
of  passing  sentence  on  heretics.  Henry  IT.,  on  his 
entry  into  Paris,  July  4, 1549,  was  present  in  the 
chanibre  ardente  while  several  heretics  were 
doomed  to  the  flames.  Under  Louis  XTV^  the 
ehambres  were  reopened  in  1 679,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  poisoning  cases ;  but  in  1680,  after 
the  execution  of  Madame  Yoisin,  the  ehambres 
ar(Zen^  were  again  closed.  The  extraordinary 
courts  under  the  regency  where  the  trial  of  the 
fiarmers  of  the  pubfio  revenue  took  place,  and 
those  instituted  for  the  registration  of  the  shares 
of  the  financier  Law,  were  also  called  ehambra 
ardentes. 

CHAMELEON  (chamdeo,  Brogn.^  a  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles,  inhabiting  the  warmest 
parts  of  Africa  and  Lidia.  The  genus  is  char- 
acterized by  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
jaws,  toes  united  into  2  croups,  prehensile  tail, 
and  body  compressed  and  covered  with  squar- 
ish scales,  with  or  without  a  series  of  spinv 
processes  along  the  back,  belly,  chest,  and  taiL 
The  skin  is  ehagreened  with  small  sccJy  grains, 
the  back  is  sharp,  the  tail  round  and  slender. 
There  are  6  toes  on  each  foot,  divided  into  2 
parcels,  one  of  2  and  the  other  of  8,  each  united 
by  the  skin  as  far  as  the  claws.  The  tongue  is 
fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  capable  of  an  elongation 
of  6  or  7  inches ;  the  teeth  are  trilobed ;  t^ 
eyes  are  large,  almost  covered  by  the  skin,  ex- 
cept a  small  hole  oppodte  the  pupil,  and  are 
capable  of  movements  independent  of  each 
other.  The  back  of  the  head  is  raised  in  a 
pyramidal  form;  there  is  no  visible  external 
ear ;  the  first  rib  is  united  to  the  breast-bone, 
the  rest  being  continued  to  their  fellows  of  the 
opposite  side,  enclosing  the  abdomen  in  an  en- 
tire circle.  The  lungs  are  large  and  admit  of 
great  inflation.  The  most  common  species  is 
the  charmUo  vulgaria  (Lao.),  so  well  known  to 
travellers  in  Egypt  and  northern  AMca. 
Many  other  species  are  described  from  tiie 
Sechelles  islands,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Isle  of 
France,  and  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The  chame- 
leon is  well  described  by  Aristotle  in  his  '^  His- 
tory of  Animals."  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  little  lion,  or.  as  some 
maintain,  camel  lion.  There  is  prooably  no 
animal  aoout  which  more  pr^udices  and  errors 
have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity  than 
the  chameleon.  The  2  most  remarkable  faci^- 
ties  attributed  to  it  are  those  of  being  able  to 
live  on  air,  and  of  changing  color  according  to 
the  objects  to  which  it  comes  near;  the  first  it 
certainly  does  not  possess,  and  the  latter  but 
partially.  Like  all  other  reptiles,  they  can  re- 
main for  monUis  without  eating,  which,  with 
their  sudden  changes  of  bulk,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  lived  on  air.  They  eat  files 
and  other  insects,  which  they  seize  by  means 
of  their  long  and  sticky  tongues,  the  only  part 
of  their  bodies  which  they  move  with  any  vi- 


vacity. Itistrne  thatthe  chuneleoadtt&geg 
its  colors  with  great  nmidity,  buttiie  diaoges 
are  not  determined  by  tae  colon  of  soiToiiBd' 
ing  objects,  nor  by  the  greater  or  )m  mom 
of  blood  sent  to  the  akm.  Other  reptiles  pos- 
sess this  power  of  changing  color,  as  idso  & 
manv  fishes,  as  the  eoiy^isna  (vu^lj  eilkd 
dolphin),  and  many  of  the  moUi:^  (m  Ik 
argonaut  and  the  squid).  It  has  been  tBoa- 
tained  by  the  experimeDto  of  Dr.  ¥.  L  BQ^ 
nett  and  others,  that  the  varieties  of  oolof  is 
the  squid  are  due  especially  to  dungeBiDdK 
surface  of  the  skin  from  the  voluntBiy  ooatno- 
tions  of  the  mnscolar  fibres  in  the  dermis,  modi- 
fying the  reflectioiis  from  the  pigmsat  epoto  m 
well  as  fit>m  the  oolorlesB  portions  of  ibe  ikk. 
It  is  probable,  considering  the  sealj  (Janets 
of  its  skin,  that  similar  aaraee  reflection^  £nn 
contraction  of  the  muBonlar  fibres  of  the  der- 
mis, are  the  caoses  of  the  ehaugesof  ooloria 
the  chameleon;  and  that  the  iKoatioa  of  the 
lungs  and  body,  and  the  changes  la  the  ootaae- 
ous  circulatioiL  are  merely  seeondarj  egei^ 
The  natural  color  of  the  animal  is  a  fine  gno, 
tinged  in  some  parts  witJi  reddish  brown  ttd 
grayish  white;  from  this  the  hnesvaiytodeep 
bluish  green,  yellow,  blackkh,  aod  wioos 
shades  of  gray ;  the  oolors  are  the  brigfateiiia 
the  warmest  and  sunniest  weather,  thejm 
often  seen  of  the  same  ooImb  as  sonoQodiog 
olgects,  which  they  doubtless  assiimo  instinct- 
ively as  a  means  of  proteoti(Hi  sgaiast  their 
numerous  enemies.  The  chameleoQ  can  «)» 
infiate  its  body,  even  to  its  &et  sod  taill^; 
slow  and  irregular  motions;  thisinamoder^ 
degree  may  aid  the  muscular  contrsctioQs  of 
the  skin  in  the  prodnotion  of  its  brilliant  »• 
face  changes.  The  chameleon  movee  te^ 
dowly ;  it  will  remain  for  days  on  tbebnaa 
of  a  treia.  to  which  it  fixes  itself  very  M/^ 
means  of  its  peculiarly  divided  feetaod  prdMO- 
siletail.  This  slowness  of  motion,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  defensive  and  oflSaDsiye  weapons, 
render  them  an  eaay  prey  to  their  aonja 
Whether  upon  a  tree  or  on  the  grojmd,  it bi 
most  disagreeable  and  awkward  anim^*  -^ 
native  Africans  and  Asiatics  consider  m 
chameleon  a  harmless  creature,  and  even  p« 
them  in  their  dwellings  on  aooount  ^  ^  ^ 
sect  pests  they  destroy.  When  kindly  ^tmW 
they  are  very'  gentle,  but  tiiey  readilT  ^ 
with  each  other,  slowly  opening  and  mm 
their  jaws,  like  the  blades  of  soisson)  in  aw 
ludicrous  manner.  The  female  1*7^  aboota 
dozen  eggs,  which  she  dq>oeitB  ia  we  j»^ 
leavingffiem  to  be  hatched  by  the  h«t  ^  "J 
sun.  Were  it  not  for  their  great  fton^^ 
species  would  soon  be  destroyed.  ^J^JJJJr 
sudden  changes  in  <»l<>randai«,theMi«J»* 
}it^  from  time  immemcNial  been  ^^^^ 
authors  as  the  emblem  of  the  hypooriMJ 
wily  flatterer  of  the  great,  the  «ni^»f  ?f  ^ 
gogue,  the  cautious  knave,  and  the  w*leinow- 
stent  persons,  who,  ftx)m  mere  iaddenoe  tf  i^ 
steadiness  of  pwpose,  aw  "all  thwP  ^  au 
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OHAMTKR,  Fbkdbbio,  an  Ed^^  noyelist^ 
orn  in  London  in  1796.  His  forte  liee  in  sea 
tories  of  the  Harryat  sohooL  The  most  pop- 
lar of  his  works  are  '^Ben  Brace,"  ^'The 
Lrehtnsa,"  *^  Trevor  Hastings,"  *^  Passion  and 
Principle." 

GHAMISSO,  Adkubxbt  yon  (Lotjis  Ohablbs 
a)BLAiDB  DB  Ohamibso  db  Bostooubt),  a  Qer- 
lan  author,  born  Jan.  27, 1781,  at  the  ch&tean 
f  Boncourt,  Champagne,  Erance,  died  in  Ber- 
n,  Aug.  21, 1888.  At  0  years  of  age  he  ao- 
ompanied  his  family  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the 
Prussian  army  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  hut  left  it 
1 1806.  He  returned  to  France  and  devoted 
imself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  his  aop 
uaintance  with  Madame  de  Stadl  and  her 
earned  circle  having  turned  his  attention  in 
bat  direction.  From  1815  to  1818  he  acoom- 
anied  the  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Count  Ro- 
lanzon  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  around  the 
lobe.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  received  an 
ppointment  at  the  botanical  garden.  He  pub* 
isned  2  botanical  works,  and  2  works  connected 
nth  his  journey  round  the  world,  also  a  trear 
isd  on  the  Hawaiian  language.  In  coi^unction 
rith  Gaudy  he  translated  a  selection  of  B^ran- 
;er^B  songs  into  German.  Many  of  his  lyrical 
productions  appeared  in  the  Jfuienalmanaekj 
rhich  he  and  Vamhagen  von  Ense  edited  from 
;804  to  1806.  His  literary  reputation  in  Ger- 
nany  rests  more  upon  his  lyrical  poems,  which 
ake  up  one-third  of  the  6  volumes  ci  his  col* 
ected  works.  Out  of  Germany  he  is  principally 
oiown  as  the  author  of  '*  Peter  Schlemihl" — 
he  Btory  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow. 
Chis  book  was  published  in  1814,  through  the 
kgency  of  his  friend  Fouqud,  and  passed  through 
nanj  editions. 

CHAMOIS,  or  Gxics  (antUope  rupieapra, 
?allas),  the  mountain  or  Alpine  antelope  of 
SuroDe,  and  the  only  animal  of  that  geograph- 
cal  division  which  partakes  in  any  degree  of 
he  character  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  found  in 
hQ  PyrSn^es,  the  Alps,  the  Oarpathian  and 
Grecian  mountains,  the  ranges  of  Caucasus  and 
raoros,  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and  per- 
mps  in  other  sitoations  of  similar  character. 
The  chamois  is  rather  more  than  8  feet  in 
ength,  and  a  little  above  2  feet  in  height. 
tB  smooth  black  horns  are  about  6  iadies 
ong,  rising  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the 
ore  part  <5  the  brow^  abruptly  hooked  back- 
R^ard  at  their  eztremitiea,  and  nearly  parallel 
hrough  their  entire  extent.  It  is  beardless,  but 
he  body  is  covered  with  a  short  thick  fleece  of 
ine  wool,  to  protect  the  animal  from  cold,  and 
^  with  long  and  silky  hair  of  a  deep  brown 
^lor  in  winter,  brown  &wn  color  in  summer, 
md  slightly  mixed  with  gray  in  spring.  The 
lead  is  silvery  yellow,  the  ioside  of  the  thighs 
md  ears  white,  and  the  tail  black.  A  small 
)lack  band  winds  from  the  comer  of  the 
iioQth  around  each  eye.  The  kids  are  of  a 
leep  yellow  color,  impatient  of  heat,  the 
'Jumioia  remains  in  the  summer  on  the  loftiest 
idgee,  or  in  snowy  valleys,  dippiug  for  its  food 
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the  momitaSn  herbs  and  the  tender  shoots  of 
shrubs,  and  rarel  v  drinking.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  agility,  and  for  its  keenness  of  sight  and 
smelL  It  scents  a  man  at  a  long  distance,  is 
at  once  thrown  into  great  agitation,  and  Acs 
at  its  utmost  speed  on  his  first  appearance.  It 
bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  admirable 
grace,  and  ascends  and  descends  clLG&  which 
few  other  animals  would  attempt.  It  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  prong-horn  (antUope  Ameri- 
eana)  than  to  any  other  species  of  antelope. 
The  structure  and  form  of  their  horns  are 
nearly  similar;  and  the  pelage  of  each  of  the 
two  animals  is  peculiar,  though  not  identicaL 
It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  true  antelopes  and  the  goats,  al- 
though fiu*  more  dosely  allied  to  the  former. 
The  chamois  is  easily  tiuned^  and  becomes  very 
fumliar  and  foad  of  the  persons  who  feed  it 
The  venison  is  but  moderately  good,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  roebucx,  but  in- 
ferior in  flavor  and  qualit]^.  The  skin  is  dressed 
into  a  fine  light  leather,  in  use  for  under-gar- 
mentflL  and  for  cleaning  plate,  glass,  and  the  like ; 
though  but  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  sold  as 
chamois,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  shammy 
leather,  is  actually  made  from  the  hide  of  this 
animaL— Of  all  sports,  the  pursuit  of  the  cha- 
mois is  the  most  difficult  and  perilous.  Even 
the  trade  of  the  samphire  ^therer,  or  that  of 
the  egg  plunderer  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 
neys, sinks  into  insignificance  and  tamenees  be- 
side that  of  the  chamois  hunter,  amid  the  inter- 
minable and  awful  solitudes  of  the  upper  Alps. 
Of  all  sports,  also,  it  is  the  least  profitable,  so 
rare  is  uie  beast  becoming  even  in  his  most  dif- 
ficult and  remotest  haunts,  so  small,  compara- 
tively, are  the  chances  of  success,  and  so  little 
the  vtdue  of  the  game  when  taken. 

CHAMOMILE  (Gr.  x^Pfth  on  the  ground, 
and  fufkop^  apple;  anthemis  nobilis^  linn.),  a 
plant  indigenous  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
widely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical  use. 
Its  leaves  and  daisv-like  fiowers  emit  a  strong 
perftune  when  trodden  upon.  The  flowers  have 
long  been  famous  as  an  aromatic  bitter.  A 
tepid  infosion  of  them,  known  as  diamomile 
tea,  is  often  employed  as  an  emetic.  They  are 
used  extemidly  as  fomentations  in  colic  and 
intestinai  inflammation.  Ohamomile  is  natural- 
ized in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  state 
of  Delaware. 

CHAMORBO,  Fbttto,  a  soldier  and  statesman 
of  Central  America,  born  in  the  city  of  Guate- 
mahi  in  1806,  died  March  13,  1865.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
Kicaragnan  Spanish  fiunilies.  In  1828,  when  a 
student  at  the  university,  he  fought  as  a  volun- 
teer against  the  insurgent  soldiers,  who  were 
endangering  the  flrst  national  constituent  as- 
sembly. niB  public  life  began  in  1886  as  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  legislature  of  Nicaragua.  As 
a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which 
met  in  1888  for  the  reform  of  the  organic  law, 
he  aided  in  establishing  the  oriental  univer- 
sity fit  Granada.    He  was  elected,  under  the 
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ooDttitotion  of  1888,  a  senator  for  4  yean. 
When,  in  1848,  an  attempt  for  a  partial  confed- 
eration was  made  b  j  the  states  of  Salyador,  Hon- 
duras, and  Kicaragna,  he  was  obosen  sapreme 
delegate  with  executive  power.  In  this  dlffionlt 
office  he  was  able  to  prevent  a  war  declared 
against  Gnatemala;  but,  bdng  insoffidently 
sopported,  he  retired  in  1844.  As  governor  of 
the  oriental  department  of  Nicaragua  in  1845, 
and  as  manager  of  the  financial  affiurs  of  the 
state  in  1846,  he  sought  to  enforce  order,  econ- 
omy, and  aocountabuily;  but  his  efforts  were 
resented,  and  he  resigned  when  Oastellon  be- 
came the  head  of  the  ministry.  In  1848  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  con- 
vened at  Managua,  and  in  1849  the  adverse  nar*^ 
ties  of  Granada  and  Leon  united  in  electing  nim 
second  in  the  military  expedition  under  Gen. 
Munoz.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  civil  and 
military  governor  of  the  meridional  department 
of  Nicaragua,  and  signalized  his  administration 
by  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  plan 
of  interoceanic  communication  by  way  of  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  In  1861,  Pineda  being  elected 
supreme  director,  Ohamorro  became  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  Oastellon  of  foreign  affairs. 
Nearly  $90,000,  out  of  a  revenue  of  $120,000, 
was  expended  in  maintaining  a  military  force; 
and  the  recommendation  of  Ohamorro  thst  this 
item  be  reduced  produced  discontent  on  the  part 
of  tiie  soldiers.  He  sought  to  secure  the  har- 
mony of  the  miniBtry  by  resigning  his  place; 
but  (Aug.  4^  1861)  a  rebellion  broke  out,  which 
ended  in  the  expatriation  of  Pineda.  The 
legislative  chambers  at  Managua  immediately 
elected  Ohamorro  general-in-diief^  with  pow- 
ers to  collect  a  force  and  marcm  upon  the 
malcontents.  The  revolutionary  attempt  was 
chiefly  supported  by  Gen.  Mufioz,  who  waa 
obliged  after  one  victory  to  surrender  with  his 
officera  and  men  to  Gen.  Lope,  by  whom  they 
were  transferred  to  Gen.  Ohamorro.  Though 
exposed  to  the  penaltieB  of  treason,  the  scdfe 
conduct  which  was  guaranteed  to  them  at  their 
capitulation  was  respected,  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  state.  In  1868,  Gen.  Oha- 
morro was  chosen  to  succeed  Pineda  as  supreme 
director,  and  he  strengthened  public  credit  by 
hiB  plans  of  reform.  A  conspiracy  was  detected 
in  1864  and  the  conspirators,  having  taken  ref- 
uge in  Honduras,  soon  invaded  Nicaragua  with 
a  large  force  from  that  country.  They  were 
met  by  Preddent  Ohamorro,  who  was  defeated 
and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Granada.  There 
he  was  besieged  281  days,  when  the  insurgent 
force  retired,  Feb.  10, 1866,  leaving  the  re^ilar 
government  in  poasession  of  every  i>oint  ex- 
cept Leon  and  its  neighborhood,  llie  civil  war 
was  continued  under  OasteQon,  Mufioz^  and  oth- 
ers, after  the  death  of  Ohamorro. 

OHAMOUNI,  Ohamohix,  or  Osluconi,  a  val* 
ley  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  forming  the  upper  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Arve,  in  the  Sardinian  prov- 
ince of  Paucigny,  Savoy,  8,426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  12  m.  long,  from 
1  to  6  m.  wide,  and  contains  in  its  8  pariahes  a 


population  of  S,800.  Mont  Blano  bonnds  it 
on  the  S.  £.,  Mont  Breven  and  the  AigaOb 
Bonnes  enclose  it  on  the  N.  W.  The  Arreo- 
ters  It  at  the  N.  end,  flows  through  it,  and  pasn 
out  by  a  narrow  gorge  toward  the  8.  W^  thitngk 
which  also  runs,  at  a  great  height  above  ik 
stream,  the  high  road  to  Geneva.  With  Ae 
canton  Yalais  it  communicates  throogb  thei^ 
mantic  passes  cf  the  Ool  de  Balme  and  tiieTfte 
N<Are;  the  dangerous  footpaths  of  the  Co)  dn 
G4ant,  a  ilivorite  route  for  smug^en,  lead  into 
Piedmont,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other  £^ 
ficult  but  picturesque  roads  by  wMeh  theviD? 
maybe  left.  The  b(m1  is  not  fertile,  but bj cm- 
ful  cultivation  is  made  to  produoe  good  crop 
of  grain  and  fruit,  in  tilling  which,  rearing  be« 
(the  perfectly  white  aromatio  honey  of  Cb* 
mourn  enjoys  a  great  r^utatbn)  imd  eattk; 
making  fancy  articles  of  carved  wood,  s^am 
and  weaving,  the  inhabitanta  find  their  dnj 
employment.  The  winter,  which  lasts  from  Oe> 
tob^  to  Mav,  is  very  severe;  anew  lies  8  feet 
deep  in  the  lowest  part,  and  tiie  roatea  orertbe 
mountams  are  altogether  impaaaable.  Theshcit 
summer,  however,  Is  warm.  In  Jolj  ooffi* 
menoea  the  dangmms  labor  of  driviDg  catda 
across  the  Montanvert  and  theMerdeGlM^ 
to  pasture  on  the  mountauis  beyond;  andtbe 
occasion  is  made  a  holiday.  One  man  is  1^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glaoior,  to  goard  ^ 
cattle  till  autumn.  The  scenery  of  ueTiD^, 
ever  since  public  attention  was  drswntohiB 
1741  by  the  English  travellen  Wyndham  sA 
Pocock,  has  attracted  thousands  of  tooristser- 
ery  season.  Froon  the  bottom  the  view  is  eoo- 
flned  by  theproxlDuty  of  the  Bioantiins,vluei) 
rise  on  the  W.  to  a  height  of  8,500  feet  iIiots 
the  sea,  and  on  the  E.  to  a  hei^t  of  ia(^ 
foot  The  latter,  amonff  which  la  MontBlsK, 
are  dad  with  perpetual  snow,  and  gite  tvth 
to  the  glaciers  which  form  the  most  inters^ 
features  of  the  valley.  The  laigeat  of  these, 
called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is  15  UL  long;  froD  8  to 

0  XXL  wide,  and  from  80  to  ISO  feet  thicL  It 
is  broken  hj  many  crevices  of  fearfiil  depuii 
through  wmch  may  be  seen  the  pamarkiw 
purity  and  de^  blue  color  d  the  froaen  mA 
There  are  5  or  6  glaciers  of  leaa  aiae,  some  rf 
which  approach  dose  to  the  odtivated  vm 
Beside  visits  to  the  ^^era,  there  are  ibib; 
other  interesting  excursions  made  by  traieU^ 
to  the  ileg^re,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Mcb 
Blanc  is  obtained;  to  the  Breven,  whioh  cw- 
mands  the  whde  of  the  opposite  na»;  totM 
OoldeBahne;  to  the  source  of  the  Arn^TJ*! 
to  the  Jardin,  a  flowery  island  in  themi«« 
a  sea  of  ice;  and  to  Mont  Blano.  Abodr« 
guidesi  of  over  800  experienced  pw^^^i* 
been  established  by  the  Sardinian  |own»^ 
under  a  code  of  laws  and  with  a  fiied  rs»« 
char«es.--OHAMOuin[,  or  Chamooti  (AW- **r 

lage  of  the  above  described  valley,  Sl^"!- °"*r? 
Geneva;  pop.  about  l,80a  It  owea  ito  onjw 
to  a  Benedictine  prioir,  founded  in  m^ 
i9  hence  occaeioDally  cfl&i  at.  fki0oi6<>^ 
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motmi,  or  La  Prienr^.  The  -nllage  is  supported 
mainly  by  tourists,  to  whom  it  presents  many 
attractions  and  convenienoe& 

CHAMP  DS  MARS,  the  name  given  to  the 
annual  meetings  held  by  the  Prankish  tribes 
who  took  possession  of  Ganl  daring  the  6th 
century.    They  were  called  in  Latin  Plaeita, 
while  the  EraDkish  appellation  was  i^2f.  These 
meetings  were  sometimes, military  reviews^  or 
eolemn  national  assembliea  where  all  the  free- 
men among  the  Franks  gathered  to  pay  homage 
to  the  supreme  chief  of  the  nation;  sometimes 
Bpecial  assemblies  of  the  lords  and  warriorS| 
called  by  the  king  to  eonsnlt  upon  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  or  of  the  bishops,  to  take  their 
advice  upon  some  point  of  general  poKoy  and 
adjust  some  interior  diffiooltr.    Under  the  first 
Carlovingians,  the  time  of  these  meetings  was 
changed  from  March  to  May,  whence  they  were 
called  Champ  de  IloL — Ohamp  dx  Mass  is  also 
the  name  of  an  immense  oblong  square,  situated 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  between  the  ieole  miH-- 
taire  and  the  Seine,  and  especially  devoted  to 
the  drillinff  of  troops  and  those  great  militaiy 
pageants  which  the  French  are  so  fond  of.    It 
is  8,280  feet  long  by  1,640  wide,  is  flanked  by 
ditches  faced  with  stone,  has  4  rows  of  trees 
on  each  side,  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.    The 
first  great  feast  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
Jete  ds  la/kUradiotiy  was  celebrated  here.    On 
that  occasion,  the  place  not  being  ready,  the 
population  of  l^aris^  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks, 
-went  to  work  by  night  and  day,  and  completed 
It  by  the  day,  July  14^  1790.    The  following 
year,  the  place  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful 
massacre  ordered  by  the  leaders  of  the  consti- 
tutional forty.    In  1708,  the  aecepting  of  the 
constitutional  act  voted  by  the  convention ;  in 
1794^  the  faast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with 
Bob^ierre  as  its  leading  performer ;  kt  1796, 
the  r^oicings  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Milan 
by  Bonaparte,  took  place  there.    On  June  1, 
1815,  Napoleon  held  there  the  great  assembly, 
known  as  the  Champ  de  Mai^  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  snp^ementary  act  to  the  imperial  con- 
stitution.   Here  in  1827  the  review  was  held. 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Paris  national 
guards  were  disbanded  by  Charles  X.   The  re- 
publican feast  of  agriculture  and  industry  was 
celebrated  there  in  1848. 

OHAMPAGNE,  an  ancient  province  of 
France,  which,  previous  to  the  revolution,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  great  general  militaiy  ^v- 
emments  of  the  country,  and  was  divided  mto 
8  principal  districts^  viz.:  Champagne  proper, 
Le  R^mois,  Le  Bel^hdoiS)  La  Brie-Champenoise, 
Le  Perthois,  Le  Yallage,  Le  Bassigny,  and  Le 
Sdnonais.  For  a  long  time  it  was  governed  by 
native  princes,  and  was  united  tb  the  crown  of 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
At  present  Champagne  is  distributed  among  the 
departments  of  Aube,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Ar- 
dennes, and  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine-et- 
Hame,  Aisne.  Yonne.  andMeuse.  Now,  as  then, 
Champagne  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
It  contains  in  all  about  5S,4a7  hectares  or  125,- 


000  acres  of  vine-growing  land.  That  of  the 
present  department  of  Mame,  however,  alone 
produces  what  is  technically  known  in  com- 
merce as  champagne  wine.  The  department 
of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  produces,  in  average  seasons, 
about  80,000  hectolitres,  or  1,760,000  gallons 
of  a  common  red  wine,  which  is  exclusively 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  best  of 
it  is  wanting  in  body,  spirit,  and  color,  and 
will  not  bear  exportation  or  keeping.  The 
department  of  Haute-Mame,  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  province,  produces  about 
600,000  hectolitres,  or  18,200,000  ^ons,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  consumed  in  the 
department,  the  remainder  being  sold  to  the 
neighboring  arrondissements.  The  quality  of 
the  wines  ia  superior  to  those  of  Ardennes 
in  delicacy,  flavor,  and  hardiness.  The  de- 
partment of  Aube,  which  forms  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  the 
K.  E.  portion  of  that  of  Burgundy,  yields 
about  580,000  hectolitres,  or  12,600,000  gal- 
lons of  red  wine,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
is  reserved  for  home  consumption,  the  rest 
finding  a  market  as  tin  ordinaire.  The  better 
classes  of  wine  are  stronff-bodied  and  heady, 
requiring  to  be  kept  at  least  2  years  before 
they  are  fit  for  use.  Some  white  wines  are 
also  produced  in  this  department,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  lively,  spirituous, 
and  agreeable  qualities.  The  department  of 
Mame,  which  forms  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  province,  geographically  as  well  as  com- 
mercnally,  has  about  20,000  hectares,  or  46,000 
acres  of  vineyards,  which  are  divided  among 
27,000  different  proprietors,  and  yield  on  the 
average  about  700,000  hectolitres  of  red  and 
white  wines,  one-third  of  which,  principally  the 
former,  is  consumed  within  tne  department^ 
the  balance  forming  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
the  commerce  of  the  district.  This  department 
is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  viz.,  Ch&lons- 
Bur-Mame,  £pemay,  Bheims,  SainteM^^houl^ 
and  Yitry-sur-Mame,  of  which  Rheims  and 
£pemay  contain  the  most  celebrated  vineyards. 
The  vines  most  in  vogue  are :  for  red  wines,  U 
petit  plant  dor^  le  pineau^  le  perhuoty  and 
is  caul&ux;  for  white  wines,  le  olane  dirdy  le 
p^U  blame,  le  charnlae^  and  U  groe  plant  terU 
n  bite  and  black  varieties  of  grape  are  culti- 
vated indiscriminately  in  vineyards  destined 
to  ftimish  white  wines,  the  mixture  being 
deemed  necessary  for  tne  i>erfection  of  this 
style  of  wines,  espedaUy  tiiose  denominated 
sparkling.  In  an  exceedingly  propitious  sea- 
son, however,  the  black  grapes  are  apt  to  im- 
part too  mucn  color  to  the  liquor  in  the  pro- 
cess of  pressing;  but  as  they  produce  still 
and  creaming  wines,  superior  in  manv  neces- 
saiy  requisites  to  the  wnite  grapes,  tLey  are 
more  generally  employed,  although  great  pre- 
cautions are  required  to  prevent  this  from  oc- 
curring, not  only  by  choosing  the  healthiest  and 
ripest  grapes,  but  also  by  aiscarding  all  green, 
^,  and  spoiled  berrie&— When  the  vintage 
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takes  i^oe,  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  the  beginning  of  October,  the  bunches  are 
careAilly  cnt  from  the  stalks  and  transported  in 
covered  baskets,  by  hand  or  on  horseback^  to 
the  press,  on  which  they  are  gently  laid,  and 
the  lever  applied  with  as  mnch  celerity  as  pos- 
sible. After  tiie  first  pressing,  the  product  of 
which  is  placed  aside,  the  mass  is  stirred,  fresh 
grapes  are  added,  and  another  application  of 
we  lever  is  made ;  and  so  for  a  third  time. 
Water  is  then  poured  on  the  must,  and  the 
jnioe  which  exnaes  is  converted  into  a  bever- 
age for  the  use  of  the  workmen  and  laborers. 
Tne  first  and  second  pressings,  known  as  the 
vin  de  chaix  and  the  vin  de  tailUy  are  put  into 
oasks  and  placed  in  cellars  of  an  equable 
temperature,  until  the  first  fermentation  has 
taken  place.  In  the  month  of  March  ensuing, 
after  being  fined  and  racked  twice  and  even 
thrice,  they  are  ready  for  bottling;  previous  to 
which,  the  products  of  various  localities  are  in- 
termixed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary qualities  of  aroma  or  perfume,  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  strength  of  body.  Huge  vats  or 
terns,  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  con- 
taining in  some  cases  as  much  as  6,000  gallons, 
are  then  filled  with  the  combination,  in 
proportions  determined  upon  by  the  person 
occupying  the  position  of  taster  for  the  es- 
tablishment, which,  after  being  thorouffhly 
commingled  and  amalgamated,  is  allowed  to 
settle,  and  is  then  ^drawn  off  into  bottles,  which 
are  placed  in  racks  so  constructed  that  each 
bottle  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  lie 
perfectly  flat,  or  stand  almost  perpendicular.  Up 
to  this  moment,  the  wines  are  rarely  tampered 
with  by  the  introduction  of  either  sugar  or 
brandy,  but,  in  adverse  seasons,  those  substances 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  enable  them  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  of  a  secondary  fermentation, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
sparkle  or  numsser.  Tliis  process  ordinarily 
commences  during  the  month  of  June,  and  con- 
tinues the  whole  summer,  pending  which,  es- 
pecially when  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  or'in 
stormy  weather,  immense  loss  is  sustained  by 
the  bursting  of  the  bottles,  and  the  consequent 
escape  of  the  liquor.  After  a  lapse  of  18 
months,  during  which  the  carbonic  add  gas  is 
generated  by  means  of  the  suppressed  fermentar 
tion,  a  thick  muddy  deposit  is  precipitated  to  the 
necK  of  the  bottle,  which  has  gradually  been  rais- 
ed to  a  standing  position,  and  the  wine  becomes 
perfectiy  dear  and  limpid,  having  a  very  light 
straw  color,  and  in  this  state  it  will  remain  un- 
changed for  years.  'When  required  for  exporta- 
tion, or  for  commerce,  the  sediment  is  carefully 
removed,  digorgSe  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  a  liquor  composed  of  fine 
rock  candy  dissolved  and  superior  brandy,  or 
an  alcoholic  distillation  from  the  wine  itsdf,  is 
added  to  eadx  bottie,  which  is  strongly  corked, 
and  secured  by  wire  and  twine,  and  the  air 
exduded  by  covering  the  entire  neck  with  tin 
foil  or  sealing  wax.  The  amount  of  liquor  add- 
ed to  the  wine  varies  from  8  to  20  per  cent, 


aooordlnff  to  the  country  in  wldeh  it  is  to  lid 
consumeo,  France  using  tne  minimum  quantitT, 
and  Russia  the  Tn^^Trmmn-  The  nomb^of  b(^ 
ties  of  sparkling  champagne  produced  in  tbe 
district  amounts  to  18,000,000  on  an  v^ea^ 
of  which  6,000,000  are  exported  to  Genzusj, 
8,000,000  to  the  United  States,  8,000,000  to 
Busda ;  about  the  same  quantity  is  required  k 
France  and  Belgium,  the  remainder  of  1,000,000 
being  consumed  in  England  and  elsewiiere;- 
The  soil  which  produces  this  wine  is  compos^ 
in  a  great  measure,  of  dudk  and  limefonnadsi, 
and  IS  exceedingly  stony.  The  choicest  rioe- 
yards  are  invariably  those  having  a  sonth-est- 
em  or  south-western  eaposure.  Among  tbe 
factors,  the  wines  termed  lei  vm  de  hw»- 
taane^  the  product  of  the  vineyards  oq  ^ 
ridge  of  hills  running  the  entire  length  of  tin 
district,  command  the  highest  price;  lam 
de  la  Mame^  from  vineyards  sitoated  in  ^ 
valley,  rank  next;  and  lee  tin*  i/$  la  ft 
d^AvHUj  among  which  are  induded  the  Ti&e> 
yards  around  £pemay,  Ac.,  obtain  the  low- 
est rates.  The  wines  of  Ohamnagne  are  M- 
ed  into  8  qualities :  the  sparkling  or  am- 
eeuxy  which  is  the  most  popular,  bdsg  of  & 
highly  effervescent  character;  tne  ereuBios 
or  crhrumt,  which  is  considered  by  connoissein 
the  best ;  and  the  still  or  sillery,  irhich  » 
sembles  somewhat  the  white  vines  of  Medoe. 
This  beverage,  although  factitious,  holds  a  bisl^ 
er  place  in  popular  regard  than  any  other,  ^'ai» 
is  justiy  esteemed  by  the  amatear,  the  pbja- 
clan,  mSL  the  refined  epicure;  its  eparklicg 
Qualities  and  agreeable  sweetneas  atlnetiDf 
the  first :  its  diuretic  and  strengthfiung  propei' 
ties  rendering  it  valuable  to  the  aeoood;  aw 
its  full  flavor,  delightfhl  aroma,  and  refreshipg 
bouquet,  endearing  it  to  the  third."  Tbepn« 
at  Bheima,  the  business  oentre  of  fbe  dbtricti 
varies  from  2  to  6  francs  per  bottle,  ewiJ 
thing  included;  and  in  the  veiy  worst  ««^ 
the  maximum  price  has  rarely  been  exoeed£» 
CHAMPAGNE,  or  Ohampaiokb.  Pbiu«« 
DB,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  jn  Broasels,  Ifay  ^^ 
1602,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1674.  He  i^ 

E aired  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  19,  and  with<s« 
aving  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  any  d^ 
guided  master,  yet  acquired  a  sreat  r^ 
tion  for  his  portraits  and  landscspes.  Ja 
coloring  is  excellent,  and  bis  portraits  p«ss 
great  merit.  His  best  pictures  «•  ^^ ^ 
at  Ylncennes,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Caw 
ites  at  Paris.  Oneof  his  beatportraitBiatl* 
of  himself,  now  in  the  Louvra. 

OHAMPAGNT,  Jkah  BAPrfaa  Kompbsi^ 
duo  de  Oadore,  a  French  stateaman,  ^^ 
Boanne  in  1766,  died  in  Paris  in  1884.  B^JJ* 
a  member  of  the  states-general  in  1789,  aDd  *» 
one  of  the  first  nobles  to  unite  with  the  ^ 
estate.  Arrested  in  1798,  he  esc^  the  s^^ 
and  in  1799  he  entered  the  council  of  state, »» 
was  in  July,  1801,  sent  as  ambaasadorto  ViemA 
In  1804  the  emperor  i^pointed  Mm  nnniser « 
the  interior.  He  went  with  Wa^n^^^ 
Milan  in  1806,  and  in  1807,  after  thepe«»« 
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nisit,  he  received  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  he  kept  ontil  1811.  He  followed 
Napoleon  in  the  campaign  immortalized  hj  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  contribnted  to  the  treaty 
^f  peace  which  had  for  its  resnlt  the  marriage 
3f  the  conqneror  with  the  archducheas  Marie 
Louise.  He  proposed  also  the  annexation  of 
Eolland,  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  the  dachy  of 
Lanenbnrg  to  the  French  empire ;  bnt  lost  his 
portfolio  in  1811,  for  having  misonderstood  his 
master's  intentions  toward  Bussia.  LonisXYni. 
inade  him  a  peer,  but  he  adhered  to  Kapoleon 
lariog  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  dismissed 
ifter  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1819  he  was 
nade  a  peer  again;  in  1880  he  adhered  to  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe. 

CHAMPAIGN.  I.  AW.centraloo.of OhiOjin- 
:erseoted  by  Mad  river,  and  traversed  by  two  rail- 
roads; areaabout8908q.m.;  pop. in  1850, 19,762. 
[he  sur&ce  is  level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil 
^rtfle.  Productions  in  1860 :  964,617  bushels 
)f  corn,  225,808  of  wheat,  170,997  of  oats,  and 
17,870  tons  of  hay.  There  were  84  churches, 
md  4,780  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap* 
tal,  Urbanna.  U.  An  £.  co.  of  HI.,  area  about 
)80  sq.  m^  ccMnprising  a  part  of  the  Grand 
Prairie;  pop.  in  1855,  6,665.  The  surface  con- 
lists  of  an  open  plain  of  great  fertaUty,  inter- 
ipersed  with  small  clusters  of  tre€99.  The  pro* 
iactions  in  1850  amounted  to  441,060  bushels 
)f  com,  88,860  of  oats,  1,406  tons  of  hay,  and 
{3,710  lbs.  of  butter.    Capital,  Urbanna. 

GHAMPE,  John,  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution  who  gained  distinction  by 
lis  efforts  to  seize  Arnold  after  his  treason,  born 
n  Loudon  co.,  Ya.,  in  1762,  died  in  Ky.  near 
he  close  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was  selected 
Tom  Gen.  Lee's  regiment  by  request  of  Wash- 
ngton,  to  go  to  Hew  York  as  a  deserter  and 
ipy,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and  bring  off  Arnold 
n  time  to  save  the  life  of  Andre.  Champe 
indertook  the  enterprise  with  courage^  passed 
he  American  lines  with  difficulty,  was  hotly 
>ursued  by  his  comrades  as  a  deserter,  reached 
^ew  York,  underwent  an  examination  before 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  him  was  consigned 

0  Geo.  Arnold,  wno  gave  him  in  the  British 
irmy  his  former  rank.  He  discovered  the  cus- 
om  of  Arnold  to  walk  in  his  garden  at  a  late 
loor  every  night,  formed  a  plan  with  a  com- 
nde  to  seize  and  gag  him  there,  and  to  take 
lim  between  them  as  a  drunken  companion  to 

1  boat  on  the  Hudson,  whence  ammgements 
rere  made  for  his  speedy  transportation  to  the 
American  head-quarters.  On  the  appointed 
light  Arnold  fkulea  to  appear  in  the  garclen,  and 
[)hampe  after  waiting  for  him  till  near  morning 
^turned  with  deep  chagrin  to  his  position  in 
he  British  army.  It  proved  that  Arnold  had 
he  day  before  changed  his  quarters,  preparatory 
o  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  Yu'ginia. 
rher^  was  nothing  left  for  Champe  but  to  em- 
)race  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  the 
American  army,  which  he  did  soon  after  landing 
n  Virginia,  and  joined  the  troops  under  Gteu. 
7reene.  Gen.  Washington  discharged  him  from 


fdrther  service,  lest,  f^ing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  should  be  immediately  put  to  death 
upon  a  gibbet  When  subsequently  Washington 
sought  for  him  to  reward  him  for  his  fiedthful 
and  dangerous  service,  he  learned  of  his  recent 
death  in  Kentucky. 

CHAMPERTY  (eampi  partition  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  land  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
suit|  or  the  title  to  which  is  involved  in  contro- 
versy, in  consideration  of  which  the  suit  is  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  person  who  makes  the 
bargain  with  the  owner  or  claimant  of  tiie  land. 
The  term,  however,  is  now  applied  to  any  suit 
whether  relatmg  to  real  or  personal  estate,  and 
champerty  may  be  defined  to  be  any  agreement 
for  the  division  of  what  shall  be  realized  from 
a  suit,  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  rra- 
dered  or  money  advanced  on  account  thereot 
In  a  popular  sense  it  also  includes  the  purchase 
of  lands  from  a  claimant  who  is  not  in  posses- 
sion, and  the  purchase  of  choses  in  action,  for 
the  purpose  of  brining  suit  upon  them,  though 
neither  of  the  two  latter  cases  is  strictly  what 
is  designated  etymologically  by  the  word;, 
there  being  in  fact  no  mvision  of  the  subject, ' 
but  a  mere  purchase  .on  speculation.  Mamte- 
nance  was  the  aiding  another  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  suit,  and  if  it  was  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving a  part  of  what  should  be  recovered,  it 
constituted  champerty.  The  distinction  be- 
tween maintenance  and  champerty  was,  that 
maintenance  was  the  aiding  or  abetting  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit,  whether  for  a  part  of  the 
thing  in  suit  or  not ;  if  a  part  of  wnat  should 
be  recovered  was  to  be  received  by  the  person 
aiding  in  the  prosecution,  then  it  was  champer- 
ty. By  old  English  statutes  it  was  forbidden 
to  aid  a  party  to  a  suit  in  the  prosecution  or 
defence  of  the  same,  or  to  purchase  a  suit,  or 
the  right  of  suing.  It  was,  however,  permit- 
ted to  aid  a  near  kinsman,  servant^  or  poor 
neighbor,  from  the  mere  consideration  of  rela- 
tionship or  charity.  The  evils  sought  to  be  rem- 
edied were :  1,  officious  intormeddBng  with  con- 
troversies for  the  sake  of  some  gain  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom;  2,  aiding  a  party  from  some 
motive  of  hostility  or  ill  feeling  toward  the  op- 
posite party.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  somewhat  loose,  and  the 
minds  of  judges  and  juries  could  be  acted  upon 
by  the  influence  of  persons  of  some  considera- 
tion, such  interference  with  suits  in  aid  of 
either  party  was  a  vicious  abuse^  and  was  by 
law  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  As  to  the 
getting  hold  of  chums  to  prosecute,  whether  by 
purchase  or  with  an  ag^ment  to  divide,  it 
seems  to  have  been  practised  by  attorneys ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  general  prohibition  of  main- 
tenance, there  was  a  special  provision  applying 
to  attorneys.  Then  as  to  dauns  to  land  by  per- 
sons out  of  possession,  it  was  by  statute  pre- 
scribed that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  unless 
the  vendor  had  been  in  possession  or  received 
the  rents  a  year  previous.  Similar  prohibitory 
laws  have  been  generally  adopted  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  in  some  states,  as  m  Massachusetts) 
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where  there  was  no  statote  on  the  rahjeot, 
champertj  has  heen  held  to  he  an  offence  at 
eommon  law.  In  the  state  of  New  York  an 
innovation  was  first  made  hy  allowing  a  person 
daiming  title  to  landsi  possession  of  whidi  was 
held  adrerselj,  to  execute  a  mortgage  of  snch 
lands,  which  wonld  he  valid  and  have  preference 
over  all  snhseqnent  judgments  against,  or  mort* 
gages,  &c^  executed  oy  the  mort^iger,  in  case  he 
ttiould  nlthnatelv  recover  title.  The  courts  of 
that  state  have  also  made  an  exception  as  to  con* 
vejanoes  of  lands  held  adversely,  if  such  con- 
Teyance  was  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  entered 
hito  hefore  the  adverse  possession  commenced. 
Lastly,  in  reqiect  to  attorneys,  the  code  of 
practice  of  New  York  authorizes  a  haigain  he- 
tween  attorney  and  client  as  to  compensation 
for  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit,  and 
this  is  understood  to  warrant  an  agreement 
that  the  attorney  shall  have  part  of  what  shall 
he  recovered.  It  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of 
the  common  law  that  ohoses  in  action  should 
not  he  asngned,  the  ohjeet  of  which  rule  was 
to  prevent  any  champertious  intermeddling  witii 
claims  to  he  put  in  suit ;  hut  courts  of  equity 
long  since  recognized  the  right  of  the  assignee, 
and  no  other  effect  of  £he  rule  remained  ex- 
cept that  it  was  required  that  a  suit  at  law 
should  he  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
But  this  has  now  been  abrogated  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  states, 
and  a  suit  must  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the 
real  party  in  interest 

CHAMPION,  a  term  derived  firom  chivalry, 
and  signifying  one  who  undertakes  to  defend 
his  cause  oy  force  of  arms.  Custom  aUows  a 
wider  latitude  of  application  to  the  word.  In 
the  ruder  stages  of  society,  when  might  consti- 
tuted right,  the  right  was  ftequentiy  submitted 
to  such  an  arbitrament.  The  two  elements 
which  then  chiefly  entered  into  the  social  sys- 
tem, namely,  reli^on  and  love  of  military  glo- 
S,  both  inclined  toward  a  ceremony  in  which 
>d  should  be  called  to  indicate  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  by  success  in  the  trial  by  bat- 
tle. Accordmgly,  we  find  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  feudalism  the  trial  by  private  combat  recog- 
nized as  a  legal  mode  of  settiing  disputes.  The 
trial  came  gradually  to  be  hedsed  in  by  for* 
malities,  until  it  was  only  appealed  to  in  casea 
of  grave  import  It  is  obvious  that  in  many 
cases  of  personal  encounter  the  disputants  must 
be  so  unequally  matched  tiiat  they  could  not  be 
pitted  against  each  other  with  any  chance  of  a 
nir  result ;  the  law  therefore  permitted  the 
l>lainti^  or  the  defendant  in  oases  of  accusa- 
tion, to  name  a  proxy  or  champion.  Appeal  to 
combat  could  be  made  in  court-martial,  that  is 
to  say,  in  cases  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  chivalry  or  honor,  in  appeals  of 
felony,  and  in  certidn  cases  upon  issue  joined 
in  a  writ  of  right  Ladies  and  minora,  being 
disqualified  by  reason  of  their  physical  incapa- 
dty,  prosecuted  their  claims  by  a  champion. 
The  champion  usually  challenged  his  opponent 
by  casting  down  his  glove,  which  the  latter 


accepted  by  taking  up.  Combafc  was  ibec 
joined,  and  carried  on  to  the  death,  or  tE 
stopped  by  the  judges.  Verdiet  was  ghs 
for  the  victorious  party.  It  la  from  this  as- 
tom  that  our  modem  phrase  is  derived,  ''to 
appeal  to  the  God  of  battles."  Judidal  comba: 
appears  to  be  of  Gothic  origin.  Willlsm  t^ 
Norman  introduced  it  into  Kngland,  where  h 
was  practised  as  late  as  1688.  In  the  ISih 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  trial  oi  battle  ve 
fought  by  chaminons  in  Tothillfields^  Westem- 
ster,  on  a  writ  of  right  The  eostomwigssp- 
pressed  in  France  bv  8t  Louia  in  127Q,  but 
remained  unrepealed  on  the  TtnglJA  fittfute 
book  to  the  time  of  George  IV.,  when  abi^ 
wayman  escaped  from  iustice  by  dainung  is 
appeal  to  wager  of  battle.  In  the  oeremoons 
until  recttntiy  in  use  on  the  ooranation  of  tk 
kinffs  of  England,  a  champion  figores  couspko- 
ously.  The  championship  of  England  is  hve^ 
tary  in  the  fiunily  of  Dymocke,  whose  elde^ 
male  representative  heir,  armed  eap-d^miht 
style  of  the  middle  ages,  diould  ride  into  the  riie, 
and  throwing  down  Ids  gannUet  dare  any  <^ 
to  dispute  the  right  of  the  sovsrcogn  to  ^ 
throne.  This  portion  of  the  cereinornisl  h^ 
occurred  in  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  Gearzt 
IV.  William  IV.  and  Victoria  dispensed  ^th 
it 

OHAMFLAIN;  a  post  village  and  township 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Clinton  oo.,  N.  Y. ;  p<^ 
of  township  in  185B,  6,197;  of  vilhigo,  1,473. 
It  is  situated  on  Cbazy  river,  which  supplies  i: 
with  water  power,  and  is  connected  by  tbe 
Northern  railroad  with  House's  Fckai  isu 
Offdensburg.  It  is  comprised  In  Gfaainplib 
collection  district,  and  has  some  trade,  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  Ghaiy  river.  The  viSsge 
contains  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  nem- 
paper  office,  and  manu&ctories  of  iron  s^ 
other  articles. 

CHAMPLAIN,  a  K  W.  co.  cf  Oaaads  £. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence.  travcRed 
by  the  8t  Maurice  river,  and  indnding  ssrcnl 
small  lakes ;  area  6,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISSl-"!, 
18,896.  In  1861-'2  it  produced  88,0<tt  bushds 
of  wheat,  200,796  of  oats,  19,682  of  buckwhait 
11,819  tons  of  hay,  6,469  pounds  of  tolMOOQ. 
29,180  of  wool,  166,900  of  maple  sugar,  loi 
81,059  of  butter.  It  contained  8  ^ist,  11  »v, 
and  4  fbUing  mills,  1  tanneiy,  1  foundery,  15 
schools,  and  8  churches 

CHAMPLADf,  Lass,  a  ^etni^aqpe  dieet  of 
water  lying  between  New  i  oi^  and  Venooot^ 
and  extending  from  Whitehall,  in  the  fono^ 
state,  to  8t  John's  in  Canada.  It  is  m  ol 
long,  and  variea  in  breadth  fii>m  40  rods  to 
15  m.  Its  greatest  breadth  unobstructed  bj 
islands  is  about  10  m.,  at  a  point  near  Burfiog^ 
ton,  Vt  Its  depth  varies  from  64  to  288  fee; 
and  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  navigate  its  vfaold 
extent  The  nrindpal  islands  are  North  Bero, 
11  by  2  m^  South  Hero,  18  by  4  m..  aad  U 
Hotto,  6  by  2  m.;  these  8,  with  several  Emsll^ 
ones  and  the  peninsula  of  Albutg,  all  in  the  K. 
part^  form  the  county  of  Grand  Isle  iaVo^ 
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Qont.  The  largest  riTen  entering  the  lake  are 
he  Missiaqae,  Onion  or  Winoosld,  Lamoille, 
>tter,  Ohaxy,  Saranao  (the  old  Indian  name 
or  the  lake  itself),  An  Sable,  and  the  outlet  of 
jake  Qeorge  in  the  &  W.  part.  Its  own  outlet 
s  the  Sord  or  Richelieu  river,  which  empties 
Qto  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Chambly 
lanal  affords  a  passage  for  vessels  of  large  size 
o  the  ocean.  On  the  S.  it  has  beatable  oom- 
annication,  by  means  of  the  ChamplaiQ  canal, 
rith  the  Hudson  river«  Navigation  is  usually 
losed  by  ice  about  the  end  of  November,  and 
ipens  early  in  April.  The  waters  abound 
7ith  bass,  pickerel,  salmon  trout,  and  other 
varieties  of  fish.  This  lake,  filling  a  valley 
mdoeed  by  hi^  mountains,  is  celebrated  for 
ts  mi^i^nifioent  scenery,  embracing  the  Green 
Qountains  of  Vermont  on  the  £.,  and  the 
Ldirondao  mountains  of  New  York  on  the 
W.  Several  pleasant  villages  and  watering 
klaces,  with  one  or  two  important  towns,  are 
ituated  on  its  shores,  which  comprise  the  col* 
eotion  districts  of  Burlington  ana  Ohamplain. 
die  aggregate  tonnage  exuralled  and  licenasd  in 
Tone,  1857,  was  10,660^ ;  value  of  imports, 
Ml»,048,695 ;  value  of  exports,  $2,965,682 ;  num- 
>er  of  vessels  entered,  1,878;  tons,  122,548; 
lumber  of  vessels  deured,  1,758 ;  tons,  117,886. 
—Lake  Champlain  was  disoovered  in  1609 
)y  Samuel  Ohamplain,  whose  name  it  received. 
'.t  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in 
he  early  wars  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  year 
1814  it  became  of  much  importance  in  our  war 
irith  England.  At  that  time  an  invasion  of  the 
iorthem  portion  of  New  York  was  contempla- 
ed,  and  a  force  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops 
ra^  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  for 
hat  purpose.  In  such  an  expedition,  the  com- 
naod  of  Lake  OharnplaSn  became  an  object  of 
^reat  naoment,  as  it  flanked  the  march  of  the 
Evading  army  for  more  than  100  miles,  thus 
yffering  great  facilities  for  the  transportation 
)f  rednforoements,  supplies,  ^ec  The  efforts  of 
)oth  nations  were  therefore  directed  to  the  crea> 
don  of  naval  forces  on  the  lake  in  the  shortest 
sosaible  time,  and  vessels  were  built  andequip* 
Md  for  service  with  magical  rapidity.  The 
^atoga,  the  largest  American  vessel,  was  built 
itVergennes,  and  was  launched  on  the  40th  day 
ifter  the  first  tree  used  in  her  itame  was  taken 
^om  the  forest  In  Aug.  1814,  the  English 
irmy,  about  12,000  strong,  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Frevost,  advanced  in  4  divisions 
i^DSt  Plattsburg,  then  held  by  Brig.  Gen. 
klaoomb,  with  a  force  of  only  1,500  men.  Oapt. 
tfcDonough,  who  commanded  the  American 
naval  force  on  the  lake,  anchored  in  Plattsburg 
bay  on  Sept.  8,  and  awaited  the  appearance  (S 
the  enemy's  squadron,  which  came  down  the 
lake  upon  Sir  George  Prevost's  left  flank.  Platts- 
burg bay  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  shore,  into 
virhich  the  river  Saranao  empties,  at  the  mouth 
of  which,  and  upon  both  its  banks,  stands  the 
tillage  of  Plattsburg,  which  at  that  time  con- 
l^ed  about  70  houses.  Cumberland  head  is 
the  northernmost  point   of  Plattsburg  bay; 


and  about  ^  of  a  league  from  it,  in  a  8.  W.  di- 
rection, lies  Grab  idand,  small  and  low,  and 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  shoal.  Upon  this 
island  a  baltery  of  one  gun  was  established. 
Oapt.  McDonough's  vessels  were  anchored  vrith 
springs  on*  their  cables  in  line  parallel  to  tiie 
shore  and  in  the  following  order :  The  Eagle, 
brig,  of  20  guns  (8  long  18s,  12  82-lb.  carron- 
ades)  and  150  men,  Oapt  Henley,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  lay  so  near  Cumberland 
head  as  to  bring  the  enemy  witiiin  carronade 
»mge  should  he  attempt  to  enter  the  bay  by 
doubling  it;  the  Saratoga,  ship,  of  26  guns  (8 
long  24s,  6  42,  and  12  82-lb.  carronades)  and 
212  men,  Capt  HdDonough's  vessel,  was  2d ; 
the  Ticonderoga,  schooner,  of  17  guns  (4  long 
18s,  8  long  128)  and  110  men,  Lieut-com- 
mandant Stephen  Gascon,  was  the  8d ;  and  the 
Preble,  a  sloop  or  cutter,  of  7  guns  Qong  9^prs.) 
and  80  men.  Lieut-commandant  Budd,  was  the 
last  vessel,  lying  so  near  the  shoals  off  Crab 
island  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing 
that  end  of  the  line.  In  addition  to  tiiese  4 
vessels,  there  were  6  gun-boats,  mounting  each 
a  long  24»pr.  and  an  18-lb.  Columblad,  and  4 
of  a  smaller  size,  mounting  each  a  long  24-pr. 
The  complements  of  these  gun-boat»  were  about 
85  men  each.  The  total  American  force,  there- 
fore, was  14  vessels,  mounting  86  guns,  and 
carrying  about  850  officers  and  men,  includ- 
ing a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  acting  as 
marines.  The  gun-boats  were  distributed  in- 
shore of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  sustain  the  line  the  most  effect- 
ually. They  were  not  anchored,  but  were  kept 
in  motion  by  sweeps  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  customary  arrange- 
ment of  springs  upon  the  cables,  a  kedge  was 
laid  off  upon  each  bow  of  the  Saratoga,  their  haw- 
sers being  brought  in  upon  the  quarters,  the 
bights  hanging  under  water  out  of  the  reach  of 
shot.  In  the  selection  of  his  anchorage,  and  in 
all  lus  arrangements  for  battie,  Capt  McDon- 
ough  evinced  high  professional  abiUty,  and  to 
the  precaution  of  laying  out  the  kedges  upon 
the  quarters  of  his  own  ship,  he  owed  the  vic- 
tory which  ensued.  Gn  the  morning  of  Sept 
11, 1814,  just  after  the  sun  had  risen,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  squadron  was  discovered 
by  the  guard-boats  of  the  Americans,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  action.  Soon  after  8 
o'clock,  the  enemy  having  formed  in  line  abreast, 
approached  the  American  squadron  in  good  or- 
der, the  wind  moderate  and  fair,  the  weather 
fine.  The  British  squadron  was  commanded  by 
Capt  Downie,  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  was 
composed  as  follows:  The  largest  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Capt  Downie  in  person,  was  the 
Gonfiaace,  a  ship,  of  87  guns,  principally  long 
24s,  with  a  complement  of  considerably  more 
than  800  officers  and  men ;  the  linnet,  brig, 
of  16  long  12s,  with  a  crew  of  about  100  men ; 
the  Chubb,  sloop,  of  11  guns,  18-lb.  carronades, 
and  1  long  6,  and  40  men ;  the  Finch,  sloop,  also 
of  11  guns,  and  40  men;  12  gun-boats,  8 
mounting  2,  and  the  remainder  1  gun  each ; 
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the  whole  force  eompriBing  16  vesBela,  mount* 
ing  96  gmui,  and  oarrying  about  1,000  offloen 
and  men.  As  the  enemy  approached,  the 
Americana  sprang  their  broedsiaes  to  bear, 
and  a  few  moments  passed  in  solemn  silence  and 
expectation.  The  Eagle,  the  headmost  vessel 
of  our  line,  opened  fixitwith  4  long  18-ponnd- 
ers,  and  soon  after  the  Saratoga  opened  her  fire, 
MdOonongh  himself  pointing  tiie  first  gun.  The 
enemy  advanced  steadily  and  galluitly,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ohabb  and  the  gnn- 
boata,  which  kept  underway,  anchored  at  about 
9  o'dock  in  line  ahead,  about  800  yards  from 
the  American  line.  The  Confiance  did  not  re- 
turn a  shot  until  she  had  anchored,  when  she 
fired  a  ftill  broadside  prindpally  upon  the  8ara* 
toga,  and  with  the  most  terribly  destructive 
effect  The  water  was  smooth,  the  ships  were 
within  point-blank  range,  and  the  guns  were 
pointed  with  accuracy.  This  ringle  broadside 
killed  or  wounded  about  40  men,  or  near  one- 
fifth  the  complement  of  the  Saratoga.  The  en- 
gagement now  became  animated  and  very  san- 
guinary. It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise, 
as  it  was  very  dose,  the  vessels  were  heavily 
armed,  and  their  crews  very  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  In  fact  they  more  nearly 
resembled  floating  batteries  than  ordinary  ves- 
sds  of  war.  About  the  middle  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  whole  starboard  battery  of  the  Sara- 
toga had  become  unavailable,  the  long  guns  hav- 
ing been  disabled  by  shot,  and  the  carronades 
dionounted.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
wind  tbe  ship,  in  order  to  bring  the  larboard 
battery  to  bear.  This  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  kedges  which  had  been  laid  out, 
and  the  fresh  broadside  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Confiance  with  great  effect  She  at- 
tempted the  same  evolution,  though  unsuccees- 
fidly,  and,  about  2^  hours  after  the  engagement 
commenced,  surrendered.  The  Saratoga's  broad- 
side was  then  sprung  upon  the  Linnet,  which 
struck  a  few  minutes  afterward.  The  Finch 
had  previously  been  crippled,  and  drifted  down 
upon  Crab  island,  where,  upon  receiving  a 
shot  from  the  1  gun  battery,  she  surrendered; 
and  the  Ohubb  had  earlier  in  the  engagement 
stracktotheTiconderoga.  The  gun-boats  straok 
soon  aft^r  the  Oonfiance,  thoueh  they  succeeded 
in  escaping,  none  of  our  vessels  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  pursue  them.  The  American  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  111.  That  of  ^e  en- 
emy was  variouely  stated  at  from  178  to  204. 
The  conduct  of  Capt  McDonongh.  his  officers 
and  men,  washighly  applauded ;  in  iact,  the  cabn 
and  desperate  bravexr  with  which  this  action 
was  fought  could  hardly  be  excelled.  Capt.  Hen- 
len^of  the  £agle,  and  lleut-commandant  Oaasin 
of  the  Ticonderoga,  were  also  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  great  commendation.  This  victory  brought 
in  its  trun  far  more  important  results  than  any 
other  naval  achievement  of  the  country.  Sir 
George  Prevost,  who  was  prepared  for  an  attack 
upon  Gen.  Macomb,  made  a  predpitate  retreat 
as  soon  as  the  British  squadron  surrendered, 
abandoning  a  large  portion  of  his  artillery  and 


stores,  and  no  fbrther  attempts  at  aai  inviaiiaB 
in  that  ouarter  were  made. 

CEAMPLAIN,  Samxtxl,  a  Frencb  navigate, 
and  first  governor  of  New  France  or  Lower 
Canada,  was  bom  of  good  fimiily,  in  Brouago^ 
Saintonge,  about  1570,  died  in  ^ebec,  in  Dea 
1686.    In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  Frodi 
navy.  Hennr  lY .  of  SVance  gave  bim  a  peoskm 
and  attached  him  to  hisperson.    M.  de  Chastes^ 
governor  of  Dieppe,  having  obtained  from  the 
Jong  permission  to  found  settlements  in  Kortfa 
America,  engaged  Champlain  as  his  sabelztnte 
in  the  enterprise.  Henry  IV.  gave  him  tbe  tiOd 
of  general  lieutenant  of  Canada^  and  charged 
him  to  send  home  a  ftdthful  aocoont  of  bis  mis- 
sion.   Accordingly,  Champlain   embarlced  at 
Honfieur,  March  15, 1608,  on  board  a  ship  ocm- 
manded  by  Pont-Grav^  an  enterprising  sailor  of 
St  Malo.    On  May  24  they  cast  anchor  in  the 
river  St  Lawrence.    Here  Poat>Grav6  and  ha 
with  6  men  embarked  in  a  canoe  and  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  the  Sault  St  Lomis,  when 
Cartier  was  brought  to  a  stop  in  his  voyage  in 
1635.    Finding  it  inexpedient  to  advance,  they 
retraced  their  way,  carefdily  ezamininjr  the 
banks  of  the  river,  to  the  ship,  in  which  ChMm- 
plain  returned  to  France,  and  pnblished  in  160S 
nis  account  Iks  »auvage$.   On  reaching  France^ 
hefoundthat  the  concesnonhad been  transferred 
from  his  patron  De  Chastes,  deceased,  to  thesieor 
deMonts.  Letters  patent  to  this  gentleman  nom- 
inated him  vice-admiral,  and  Meatenant-geoeral 
of  his  m^esty  in  that  part  of  Acadia  fonneri|y 
called  Norimbergue,  with  Ml  power  to  make 
peace  and  war,  and  to  trade  in  peltries,  from  lat 
40^  to  ^d""  N.,  to  the  exdudon  of  all  other  per- 
sons, also  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  lat  54^.  •De 
Monts  made  a  new  engagement  with  Ohaniplam 
for  another  voyage.  Leaving  France  together, 
they  proceeded  to  the  St  Lawrence  with  the  viev 
of  founding  a  settlement  on  its  banks ;  but  De 
Monts  finding  the  dhnate  too  severe,  they  ddrt* 
ed  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  till  the j  arrived  at  an 
idand  in  the  St  Croix  river  between  Maine  and 
K ew  Brunswick,  but  n>eedily  left  it  in  consO' 
quence  of  its  want  of  water,    finally  they 
decided  on  Port  Royal,  E.  side  of  Nova  Scotia. 
During  the  winter  and  succeeding  year  Cham- 
phiin  was  occupied  in  exploring  the  coast,  which 
he  did  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  Mass.    In  1607  he 
returned  to  France.    1^  8d  voyage  was  under* 
taken  at  the  solicitation  of  De  Monts,  who  had 
once  more  taken  up  the  idea  to  found  a  colon; 
on  the  St  LawrenoeL  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay.    He  sailed  in  1608,  again  accompap 
nied  by  Pont-Grav^  for  the  port  of  Tadoossc^ 
Saguenay  river.   Champlain  perceived  that  this 
was  no  place  for  a  permanent  setdement,  and 
therefore,  in  1608^  selected  for  a  site  Qae- 
bec,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  so  called  from  an 
Indian  word  ognifying  the  narrowa.    In  a 
short  time  this  settlement  began  to  grow,  under 
the  impulse  of  profitable   trade.    Champlsin 
erected  houses,  sowed  gndn,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  develop  the  rising  fhr  trade.    Here  ecnne  of 
Ms  people  planned  to  flwassinate  him  and  retura 
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to  F!ran<A,  bnt  the  plot  was  diBooTwed  and 
quashed  by  the  hanging  of  the  ringleader.    In 
1609  the  Unrona,  Algonqnins^  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  took  the  war-path  aeunst  the  Iroquois. 
Ohamplain,  considering  the  Iroquois  dangerous 
to  the  colony,  Joined  the  Hnrona,  and  descended 
the  Iroquois  or  Sorel  river,  until  stopped  by 
the  falls  of  Ohambly.    Here  he  sent  back  his 
boat  and  crew,  keeping  only  2  men  with  him* 
self.    With  these  he  accompanied  the  Hnrons 
in  their  canoes  to  the  lake,  since  called  Lake 
Ghamplain.    They  had  hoped  to  sorprise  the 
Iroquoia,  but   the   scouts  of  that  tribe  saw 
them  on  the  lake,  so  they  put  ashore,  intending 
to  fight,  on  the  next  day.    Ohamplain  set  his 
allies  in  order  of  battle.    On  the  first  ohai^  of 
the  Iroquois,  200  in  number,  he  shot  their  2 
chiefs  with  his  firelock.    The  enemy  fled,  and 
the  Hurons  returned  to  Quebec  with  60  scalps. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  retamed  to 
Prance,  leaviog  the  colony  under  the  care  of 
Pierre  Ohavin.     Returning,  he  left  Honfleur 
April  8,  1610,  arrived  at  Tadousao  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month,  landed  there^  and 
Induced  the  Hontagnez  Indians  of  the  place 
to  lend  him  60  braves,  with  whom  he  once 
more  ascended  the  river  to  Lake  Ohamplain 
to  fight  the  Iroquois.    Fortane  fliUled  to  nvor 
Iiim  in  this  expedition.    His  aUies  were  de- 
feated, and  himself  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
which  caused  him  to  return  to  Quebec,  and 
thence  once  more  to  France,  where  he  found 
Henry  lY.  dead,  and  the  fortunes  of  De  Monts 
8o  broken  that  ne  was  unable  to  continue  the 
settlement  of  his  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The 
queen  regent,however,  having  appointed  Oharles 
of  Bourbon  nominal  governor  of  New  France, 
that  prince  nominated  Ohamplain  his  lieutenant* 
governor  with  extensive  powers,  which  appoint- 
ment was  also  continued  under  the  prince  of 
Oond6  and  his  relative  Montmorency.    Oham- 
pliun  returned  to  America  in  1612,  again  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  extended 
his  discoveries.  About  this  time— bnt  the  dates 
are  uncertain — he  explored  the  Ottawa  river, 
to  a  lake  about  65  leagues  firom  its  month,  being 
in  hopes  by  that  route  to  reach  Hudson's  bay, 
just  oisoovered  by  the  mariner  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  with  a  vague  idea  of  throwing  some 
light  on  the  northwest  passage.    In  1615  he 
invited  some  Jesait  missionaries  to  the  colony. 
The  same  year  he  made  an  extensive  exploration, 
ascending  the  Ottawa  for  some  distance,  then 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  partly  overland, 
partly  bv  canoe,  tUl  he  arrived  at  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Huron ;  embarked  on  the  lake 
to  a  southern  point;  then  going  overland  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Ontario,  he  explored 
that  lake  and  the  St  Lawrence  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  where  he  made 
another  campaign  with  the  Hurons  and  win- 
tered with  them,  returning  to  Quebec  in  the 
spring.     Up   to   this   time,    Ohamplain   had 
given  more  attention  to  exploring  the  coun- 
try, and  establishing  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bon,  than  to  consolidating  his  power  in  the 


eolony.  Once  more,  therefore,  he  went  homeu 
with  the  intention  of  importing  additional 
colonists  and  of  getting  permission  to  fortify 
the  settlement.  He  retarned  with  his  family,  and 
the  title  of  governor,  in  1620 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1624  that  his  patrons  at  home  enabled 
him  to  commence  defensive  works.  Meantime, 
in  1627,  Enghind  had  declared  war  against 
France.  Oaptain  Kirk,  a  Frenchman  in  the 
English  service,  came  with  an  armament  of  6 
ships,  and  Quenec,  which  now  contained  about 
200  souls^  being  unable  to  make  resistance,  ca- 
pitulated. By  tiie  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  March 
29, 1682,  Oanada  was  restored  to  France.  Oham- 
plain, being  reinstated  as  governor,  strained 
every  nerve  to  place  his  colony  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  before.  Among  the  means  on  which 
he  reckoned  much  was  the  Ohristionization  of 
the  Indians,  especially  of  his  friends  the  Hurons. 
His  force  of  missionaries  was  increased  to  16 
dergy,  with  numerous  lay  brothers.  A  college 
was  established  at  Quebec,  in  which  the  children 
of  the  savages  were  trained  in  habits  of  civil- 
ization and  in  the  use  of  the  French  langoage. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  his  efforts,  his 
death  having  taken  place  the  same  year..  He 
was  succeeded  as  governor  byDe  Montagny. 
Ohamplain,  apart  from  his  merits  as  a  discoverer, 
was  a  noteworthy  man.  His  zeal  for  the  prop- 
agation of  Ohristianity  was  great  A  saying  f»f 
his  is  preserved — ^that  the  salvation  of  one  sonl 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  foonding  of  a 
new  empure.  While  in  Oanada  he  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
I4)parentiy  with  a  single  eye  to  benefit  his 
patrons.  Although  traffic  with  the  Indians  was 
very  lucrative,  he  never  engaged  in  it  His 
views  of  jostice  were  stem  and  upright,  yet 
tempered  with  mercy.  He  has  been  accused 
of  credulity  in  repeating  the  stories  told  him  by 
the  Indians,  but  these  were  omitted  in  revising 
his  writings.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  published  in  4to.,  1640. 

OHAMPLAIN  OANALcommencesat  White- 
hall, at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Ohamplain, 
and  runs  in  a  general  S.  course  to  the  Hudson, 
which  it  joins  at  Fort  Edward.  Thence  it  ex- 
tends along  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  passes 
Saratoga,  and  joins  the  Erie  canal  at  Water- 
vliet,  opposite  Troy.  By  this  canal  a  water 
communication  was  opened  between  the  Hud- 
son and  the  St  Lawrence,  through  Lake 
Ohamplain.  It  was  completed  in  1822,  and  its 
total  length,  indnding  about  17  m.  of  improved 
river  navigation,  is  64  m. 

OHAMPMESLfi,  Mabis  Dbsmares  bb,  a 
French  actress,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644,  died  at 
Auteuil,  near  Paris,  in  1698.  She  was  the  grand- 
dau(^ter  of  a  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Normandy,  but  her  father  being  disinherited,  she 
selected  the  stage  as  a  means  of  support,  made 
her  debut  in  her  native  city,  and  married  an 
actor.  Oharles  Ohevillet,  sieur  de  Ohampmesl^ 
who  nad  also  some  talent  Both  acquired  such 
fieune  that  they  were  invited  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  aucoessdhil,  especially  at  the  theatre  of 
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the  hAtd  de  Bonrgoffiie.  Iliere  Marie,  who  at 
first  was  indebted  for  her  flatteriDg  reception 
to  her  personal  charms  rather  than  her  superior 
acting,  became  acquainted  with  Bacine,  who 
gave  her  lessons  in  elocution.  She  improyed 
greatly  under  his  instruction.  He  wrote  manr 
tra^o  parts  for  her,  which  she  performed  with 
touching  effect.  8he  is  enthusiasticallj  praised 
br Madame  de B^vignd,  LaFontaine,  and  Boilean. 
Her  success  lasted  until  her  last  performance, 
when  ^  was  over  60  years  old  Her  husband 
was  a  great  friend  of  La  Fontaine,  and  wrote 
aeyeral  comedies  in  concert  with  that  poet. 
One  among  them,  entitled  Ia  Flarentiny  is  usu- 
ally printed  with  La  Fontaine^s  works. 

OHAMPOLLION,  Jkas  FB1.NC0IS,  a  French 
orientalist  and  archieologist,  bom  at  Figeao, 
department  of  Lot,  Dec  28,  1790,  died  in 
Faris^  March  ^  1882.  Educated  at  Grenoble, 
uider  the  direction  of  his  elder  brother,  he  learn- 
ed the  Hebrew,  Ohaldee,  Byriao,  Ethiopio,  and 
Arabic  languages.  Turning  his  attention  to 
Egrpty  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Coptic  would  un- 
ravel many  mysteries.  He  at  once  b^gan  the 
study,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  by  i^ 
plying  his  knowledge  of  this  language  to  yarious 
oriental  documents,  he  should  be  able  to  give  a 
full  description  oi  Egypt  as  it  was  under  the 
Pharaohs.  The  introduction  and  the  plan  of 
'  this  intended  work  were  read  by  him,  in  1807, 
to  the  academy  of  Qrenoble,  before  he  was 
17  years  old.  A  few  months  later  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  renowned  orientalists  of  the  time, 
Millin,  Langl^  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Oh^zy, 
and  assiduously  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
college  of  France  and  the  royal  school  of 
oriental  languages,  givinjp  special  attention  to 
the  Coptic,  through  which  he  now  hoped  to 
decipher  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  He  oonse- 
Quentiy  prepared  a  Coptic  grammar  and 
oiotionary,  which  he  never  ceased  to  re- 
vise and  enlarge.  After  ^ei^ting  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  he 
began  in  1808  to  pwceive  a  dim  light  through 
the  arcana  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  by  a 
minute  comparison  between  the  Bosetta  in- 
scription and  a  demotic  papyrus,  he  found  out 
the  26  Egyptian  letters  as  set  down  by  Pln- 
taroh.  To  this  mode  of  writing  he  took  such  a 
liking,  and  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it,  as 
to  use  it  even  for  his  private  notes.  Li  1809  he 
was  appointed  pro&ssor  of  history  in  the  faculty 
of  Grenoble,  and  in  1814  appeared  the  2  first 
yolnmes  of  his  great  work,  L^J^vpte  sow  Us 
PharaoM.  His  system  of  hieroglypmc  interpret- 
ation was,  however,  still  in  embryo.  During 
the  troubles  of  the  restoration  he  removed  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  remoul^g  his  Coptic  dictionary,  and  trans- 
cribing his  Coptic  grammar,  which  copy,  now 
in  the  imperial  library,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
oriental  calligraphy.  In  1818  he  resumed  his 
professorship  at  Grenoble.  Meditation  and 
new  research  had  now  nearly  broqght  his  sys- 


tem to  matorlfey.    A  few  months  later  he  vat 

to  Paris,  where  he  read  in  sncceesion  before  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  a  aeries  of  pi4>6rB,  ex- 
pounding his  theoi^  of  the  hieratic  writici^ 
This  he  held  to  be  simply  an  abbreyiated  fcasi 
of  the  hieroglynhio^  while  the  demotic  beazs 
l^triking  resemblance  to  our  alphabetic  sg& 
In  this  exposition,  afterward  published  u^ 
the  titie  of  Letbr€  a  IL  Dadety  he  gave  evidsiMe 
of  ability  tg  read  many  names  inscribed  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  "When  submitted  to  tbe 
AcadBmy  inita  definitive  form,  Sept.  17, 1822,  it 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  oomjdete  diacoyeiyof 
the  hiero^yphic  al];>habet»  and  Louk  AVIIL 
sent  as  a  reward  to.  its  autibtor  a  snuff  box  vi^ 
his  initials  in  diamonds.  The  diaooyery,  bow- 
ever,  waa  contested  by  Dr.  Tbomaa  TciiDg^ 
who  had  previously  r^  some  of  tLe  m;^ 
nous  characters,  and  the  claim  of  the  £d^ 
lish  archffiologist  was  indeed  not  witbott 
foundation ;  but  after  a  long  and  t^Qiroa^&- 
cuse&on,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  aS  m- 
pr^udiced  minds  of  both  nations,  thai  Chsn- 
poUion  had  greativ  improved  upon  the  prisd- 
ples  and  premises  laid  aown  l^  Dr.  Yoon^  In 
a  series  of  papers  which  he  read  in  April,  IDtf, 
and  June,  1828,  he  expounded  soocesBiydy  t& 
8  concurring  dements  of  the  gr&phio  (qrstem  of 
^e  Egyptians,  the  fignrative,  the  ideogtai^ 
and  the  alphabetic,  which  papers  formed  tbe 
great  work  published  in  1824,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  under  the  title  of  Jhrku  i* 
ystime  hUrcglfffhique  dn  Ofneietu  £gyviku, 
OhampoUion  had^  meanwhile,  pabliahea  tbe  S 
first  volumes  of  his  Panthion  JSffypUen^  whidi, 
however,  was  not  completed,  from  18S4to 
1826  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  purchased  Idr  the 
French  government  a  valuable  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  whidi  had  been  Ivoug^  to 
Ldghom  by  the  English  consul,  Henry  Salt ;  and 
visited  the  museums  of  Turin,  iloreaoe^  lUsoe, 
and  Nicies,  which  he  thoroughly  examined, 
giving  an  account  of  his  researdies  and  dis- 
coveries in  seyeral  papers  read  before  yazioos 
Italian  academies,  or  addressed  to  promineot 
persons  in  France.  The  most  remarkable  are  las 
PremOre  et  teecmds  lettre  au  due  ds  Blaeat^  i& 
which  he  presented  several  sucoessftil  spplkft- 
tions  of  his  system.  On  his  return  to  Paris^  he 
found  that  an  Egyptian  museum  had  been 
created  at  the  Louvre  by  a  royal  decree^  himself 
being  appointed  keeper,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
professor  of  Egyptian  archsolc^  in  the  ms- 
seum.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  hb  nev 
duties,  and  so  arranged  tiie  museum  that  it 
became  a  model  for  all  similar  estahlishmenta 
But  his  most  ardent  wish  was  to  visit  ]^7pt; 
this  was  gratified  through  the  munificence  of 
Charles  X  At  the  head  of  a  adentifie  and 
artistic  commission,  in  conjunction  with  a 
nmilar  one  sent  by  the  duke  of  Tuaeany,  nnder 
the  direction  of  Bosellini,  Champollion  em* 
barked,  July  81, 1828,  explored  E^t  with  the 
most  untiring  aeal  during  more  than  18  months, 
giving  interesting  accounts  of  his  proig^eesin  his 
letters  to  bis  brother,  and  returned  inKsrdi, 


elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
To  this  Boientifio  society  lie  oommanicated  vari- 
ous results  of  his  explorations,  and  especially  his 
Memaire  mr  la  aignes  employSspar  lea  SgypUem 
dans  leurs  trois  sysUmes  grapkiquea  d  la  notor 
tion  dea  prineipaies  dvmiom  du  temps.  He 
then  wrote  his  Cframmaire  SgyptiennSy  and  his 
JHctionnaire  hUrogVyphique^  while  preparing 
the  materials  for  the  great  descriptive  work  in 
which  he  intended  to  give  the  results  of  his 
travels  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  to  be  a  com- 
plete picture  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization. 
The  prospectus  of  this  publication,  issued  to* 
ward  the  end  of  1881.  was  the  last  paper  of  Oham- 
poUion.  He  had  a  tew  months  before  been  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  Egyptian  archeology  m 
the  college  of  France,  and  had  opened  his  lec- 
tures ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  them,  on  ao- 
connt  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
resume  them ;  he  was  only  able  to  give  the 
finishing  toucn  to  lus  Orcmma/he  £gyptienne. 
which  he  considered  his  best  title  to  the  regard 
of  posterity.  All  lus  manuscripts  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Fr^ch  government,  and  pub- 
lished from  1884  to  1848,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  his  brother. 

CHAMPOLLION  FIGEAO,  Jeak  Jacques,  a 
French  archaeologist,  bom  in  1778  at  Figeao, 
which  name  has  been  affixed  to  his  patronymic 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  younger  brother, 
the  celebrated  orientalist.  He  was  at  first 
librarian  of  the  public  library  and  professor 
of  Greek  literature  at  Grenoble.  In  1828  he  re- 
moved to  Paris,  being  appointed  professor  at  the 
ScoU  de$  eharteSy  and  keeper  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  which  office 
he  retained  until  1848.  He  is  now  (1858)  libra- 
rian at  the  imperial  ch&teau  of  Fontainebleau. 
He  has  edited  many  valuable  manuscripts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  France,  most  of  them 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  or  the 
French  historical  society.  He  has  aided  Sil- 
Testre  de  Sacy  and  Dader  in  several  import- 
ant publications,  and  superintended  the  unfin- 
ished publications  of  his  brother,  especially  the 
OrammaWe  ^vptienne,  the  IHcUonnaire  hiS- 
roglyphique.  and  the  Voyage  en  £gypte. 

CHANOE.  The  doctrine  of  chances  is  a  branch 
of  mathematics  which  calculates  the  degree  of 
probability  of  a  contingent  event,  or  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  result  It  is  used  in  the  discussion 
of  sdentific  observations^  especially  in  astron- 
omy and  geodesy ;  and  also  in  the  calculation  of 
annuities  and  inisuranoe. 

CHANCEL,  in  Gothic  architecture,  that  por- 
tion of  a  churdi  occupied  by  the  clergy,  and  usu- 
ally separated  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  screens 
made  of  carved  stone  or  oak.  The  screen  which 
separated  the  chancel  from  the  nave  was  called 
the  rood  screen,  because  a  rood  orko^ge  crucifix 
was  usually  placed  on  it,  accompanied  with  2 
figures  representing  St  John  and  the  Virgin 
lisaj.  In  the  chancel  were  situated  the  high  al- 
tar, the  sediUa^  or  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy, 
ana  the  piseina^  in  which  the  water  used  for 


It  was  usually  surrounded  with  carved  seats  or 
stalls,  which  were  occupied  by  the  clergy  not 
engaged  in  the  services.  These  were  also  used 
when  the  office  was  sung  in  choir,  a  lectum  be- 
ing placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The 
BtaUs  were  usually  enridied  with  carvings,  and 
had  canopies  of  carved  oak  placed  over  them. 
The  chancel  in  €k)thic  bufioings  occupies  the 
same  place  with  the  apsis  in  the  andent  baidli- 
cas,  and  was  called  so  firom  the  eaneelli  or  rails, 
which  were  used  in  the  early  churches  to  sepa- 
rate the  clergy  from  the  lai^. 

CHANCELLOR,  a  law  officer  known  to  the 
polity  of  several  countries.  The  derivation  of 
the  title  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  derived  by 
Coke  from  the  right  of  cancellation  of  patents 
and  other  royal  grants,  inherent  in  this  officer,  for 
misrepres^tation  of  facts  or  on  other  grounds. 
But  the  word  chancel  would  point  to  a  more  an- 
dent derivation.  The  eanceUarius  of  the  Bo- 
man  courts  was  simply  a  door-keeper,  or  usher, 
to  keep  back  the  people  who  pressed  rudely 
forwara  to  the  caneeUi^  or  railings.  The  door- 
keeper afterward  became-duef  scribe,  an  offidal 
which  the  Roman  churdi  borrowed  firom  the 
Roman  empire,  and  still  retains  in  the  bishop^s 
chancellor. .  The  function  of  the  chancdlor  is  thus 
described  by  BladEstone :  '^  When  the  modem 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  pre^ 
served  its  dianoellor,  with  different  Jurisdic- 
tions and  dignities,  according  to  the  oifBorent 
constitutions.  But  in  all  of  them  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  superrision  of  all  charters,  letters, 
and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown 
as  were  authenticated  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use, 
he  had  always  the  custody  of  the  king's  great 
seal ;  so  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord 
keeper,  whose  authority  by  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  is  dedared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is 
with  us  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
king's  great  seal  into  his  custody,  whereby  he 
becomes,  without  writ  or  patent,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  weight  and  power  of  an^  now  sub- 
msting  in  the  kingdom,  and  superior  in  point  of 
precedency  to  everr  temporal  lord.  He  is  a 
privy  councillor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.  To  him  be- 
longs the  appointment  of  all  Justices  of  the 
peace  ^rouehout  the  kingdom.  Being  former- 
ly an  ecdesiastio,  for  none  else  were  then  ca- 
pable of  an  office  so  conversant  in  writing,  and 
presidbig  over  the  Idng's  chapel,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  king's  consdence,  visitor  in  right 
of  uie  king  of  all  royal  hospitals  and  colleges, 
and  patron  of  all  the  king's  livings  under  the 
value  of  20  marks  (or  £2GJ  per  annum.  He  is 
the  general  guardian  of  all  in&nts,  idiots,  and 
lunatics,  and  has  the  general  superintendence 
of  aU  diaritable  uses  in  the  kingdom,  and  all 
this  over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive 
Jurisdiction  which  he  exercises  in  his  Judicial 
capacity  in  the  court  of  chancery."  The  chan- 
oeuor  of  England  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
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as  each  retires  on  a  diange  of  minutrj.  This 
union  of  Indioial  and  politioal  ftinctions  was  al- 
ways an  impediment  to  jastice,  and,  as  the  pnb- 
lio  bosiness  takes  precedence,  gave  rise  to  great 
inconvenience  in  the  bnsineas  of  the  oonrt  By 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  1851  the  chan- 
eeUor  has  been  relieved  of  a  oonriderable  part 
of  his  Jndicial  duties  by  the  appointment  of  2 
lords  JQstioes  who,  together  wiui  the  chancello^ 
oonstitnte  a  oonrt  of  appeals  for  the  review  or 
cases  brought  from  the  vice-chancellors  and 
master  of  the  rolls,  all  causes  being  heard 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  officers  last  named. 
Either  of  the  lords  jostioes  may  be  required  by 
the  chancellor  to  sit  as  vioe-chancellorfl^  in 
which  case  an  appeal  lies  in  like  manner  to  the 
appellate  court  The  chancellors  of  England 
have  usually  been  distinguished  for  mat  legal 
attainments  as  well  as  political  weight.  Lords 
Eldon,  Brougham,  Oottenham.  and  St.  Leonards 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  of  the  present 
century ;  the  latter  of  whom  (fdrmerly  known  as 
Sir  Edward  Sugden)  has  had  an  important  part 
in  the  late  measures  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  the  court  of  chancery. — ^The  Ohakokl- 
LOB  OF  THK  EzoHSQUBB  is  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish cabine^  and  upon  him  devolves  the  charge 
of  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  Formerly 
the  prime  minister,  if  a  commoner,  held  the 
office;  but  the  increase  of  government  re- 
sponsibilities has  compelled  the  separation  of 
the  duties.  In  the  present  generation  tiie  office 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Althorpe,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr. 
Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Ghidstone,  Sir  Oharles  Wood, 
and  in  1858  again  of  Mr.  Disraeli.— The  Chait- 
OELLOB  OF  OxFOBD  or  Oahbridox  Is  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  those  collegiate  bodies.  He  is  elected 
and  his  office  is  honorary,  the  duties  being  dis- 
charged by  the  vice-chancellor. — ^The  Ohan- 
OBLLOB  OF  A  BisHop  sits  iu  the  consistorial 
court,  and  is  theoretically  the  bishop's  assessor 
and  legal  adviser. — ^In  continental  Europe  tiiere 
are  various  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  of- 
ficials styled  chancellors.  The  chancellor  of 
France  was  one  of  the  bluest  officials  of  the ' 
old  monarchy.  The  office  was  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  England.  The  chancellor  was 
president  of  the  great  council  and  of  the  parlia- 
ments, drew  up  ordinances  and  letters  patent, 
and  held  the  royal  seals.  It  is  connected  with 
the  iUustnous  names  of  Duprat,  De  THftpital, 
Biragne,  Maupeou,  Malesherbes,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished jurists.  Louis  XV.  held  tilie  seals 
himself  for  a  time,  and  in  1757,  the  censorship 
having  been  associated  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  office,  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  deeming 
executive  and  police  duties  incompatible  with 
the  purity  of  tne  judicial  office,  resigned.  It 
was  abolished  in  1790 ;  revived  for  a  short 
time  by  Napoleon,  that  his  court  might  be 
graced  with  the  title,  for  the  functions  were 
not  restored ;  revived  under  the  restoration,  it 
was  finally  abolished  in  1880. 

CHANCERY.    By  this  term  is  designated 
the  English  system  of  equity,  which,  in  a  modi- 


fled  form,  has  been  introduced  into  the  Umted 
States.  The  name,  according  to  Ooke,  was  d^ 
rived  a  eanceUando^  because  it  was  the  office  of 
the  diancellor  to  cancel  letters  patent  rf 
the  khig  which  had  been  improTidentlj  jaso- 
ed.  Others,  as  Spelman  and  CoweU,  soppw 
that  it  originated  a  eaneeUii^  that  is,  lattice 
work,  by  which  the  crowd  was  abut  of 
— an  etymology  which  would  seem  prep» 
terous  but  for  the  analogous  case  of  the  title  of 
the  legal  profesaon  in  Inglimd  and  this  ccm- 
try,  which  is  taken  from  the  bar  or  railiiig  bj 
which  practising  lawyers  were  aidosed  aod 
separated  from  other  attendants  in  oonit  ILe 
system  which  the  name  designates  is  as  peei^ 
as  its  titie.  There  are  several  tfaeoriea  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  branch  of  jorii^nideM 
has  been  developed.  One  is  that  it  iras  t 
usurpation  by  the  chanoellon^  who  were  at  ta 
early  period  ecclesiastics,  and  hostile  to  tl» 
spirit  of  the  common  law.  This  was  maintaia- 
ed  by  Lord  Coke,  and  while  chief  instice  of  tk 
king's  bench,  he  vigorously  resisted  the  attenpt 
of^e  lord  chanodlor  EQesmere  to  giTO  relia 
against  a  judgment  in  the  king's  hend,  whidi 
had  been  notoriously  obtained  bj  fraoi  Tjn 

Sarties  and  their  sohcitors  and  oonnsel  vere  ia- 
icted  for  queationinff  the  judgment;  but  tbe 
matter  having  beenbronght  before  tlie  king 
he  decided  in  &vor  of  the  courts  of  e^tr,  to 
putting  his  deciaon  merely  upon  an  aiti- 
trary  discretion,  which  he  claimed  as  his  pre- 
rogative. The  Jurisdiction  of  actiona  bv  the 
court  of  chancery  took  its  rise  from  a  deTioe 
of  ecclesiastical  chanceQors  to  evade  the  stat- 
utes of  mortmain,  that  is  to  say,  statotes 
prohibiting  the  grant  of  hmds  to  reJigitKB 
houses.  Instead  or  a  grant  of  the  lands  direetlj 
to  the  parties  thus  Ssabledto  takeitbepno 
tioe  was  introduced  of  making  a  ^t  to  a  per 
son  who  was  under  no  disability,  but  for  the  w 
of  religious  corporations  or  persons;  and  » 
chancery  it  was  held  that  the  use  wssUodisg 
in  conscience,  and  could  be  enforced.  It  wib 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  jurisdiction  of  tta 
class  of  cases  that  J^n  Waltham,  chanceBor  of 
Richard  11.,  adopted  the  submma^  which  m 
ever  since  been  the  process  fer  conuneociDg « 
suit  in  equity.  To  understand  the  natnre  of  ttB 
innovation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tW 
all  writs  for  the  commencement  of  suits  in  iw 
different  courts,  though  issued  from  the  office  rf 
the  chancellor,  which  was  called  #»w  m^ 
«<»,  were  returnable,  not  to  tiie  office  from  vto^ 
issued,  but  to  the  courts  where  such  smts  w 
to  be  prosecuted.  But  tiie  chsnoeOor  ciaipej 
to  have  authority  from  something  contamec 
in  one  of  the  statutes  to  compel  p8rt»» 
appear  in  chancery  and  answer  m  k^ 
to  a  use.  So  far  there  is  some  color  for  tw 
charge  of  usurpation  of  authority  forwi^ 
astical  advantage ;  but  when  by  act  of  ptf »» 
ment,  passed  shortiy  afterward,  tises  /«« 
made  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain  w 
same  as  tiie  lands  tiiemselves,  the  docfrfflj 
of    the   court  was  found  to  be  benefice 
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otherwise  as  a  relief  from  restraints  upon  the 
alienation  of  property  which  had  long  existed. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  and  Y.,  the  com- 
mons attempted  unsnocessftdly  to  suppress  the 
writ  of  subpoena,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
chancery ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  it 
had  become  the  regular  practice  of  the  court  to 
entertain  actions  commenced  by  that  process. 
The  statute  of  usea^  27  Heniy  YIIL,  by  which 
uses  were  executed,  that  is  to  say,  trayusferred 
into  possession,  seemed  likely  to  oust  the  chan- 
cellor of  his  new  jurisdiction,  as  the  courts  of 
common  law  thereupon  took  cognizance  of  a 
use  as  being  the  real  ownership  of  land ;  but  by 
a  narrow  construction  of  the  law,  by  which 
only  one  use  was  reoognlzed  hv  courts  of  law, 
the  court  of  chancery  was  enabled  to  reeain  its 
power.  Thus  a  conveyance  to  A,  for  tne  use 
of  B,  in  trust  for  0,  was  held  by  conomon  law 
courts  to  be  a  use  executed  in  B,  and  the  trust 
was  a  nullity ;  but  in  ohaacery  it  was  held  that 
the  2d  was  as  binding  as  the  1st,  and  thus, 
under  the  name  of  trusts,  the  same  class  of 
cases  still  remained  exclusively  of  equity  cog* 
nizance.  The  court  having  thus  acquired  the 
right  of  csdlinf  parties  before  it  by  process  of 
subpoena,  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  a 
great  variety  of  other  cases,  some  of  which 
were  cognizable  by  common  law  courts;  but 
the  remark  of  Blaokstone  that  this  was  done 
upon  false  and  fictitious  suggestions,  and  that 

inrisdiction  was  obtained  of  matters  that  be- 
Dnged  whoUy  to  the  common  law  courts,  savors 
rather  of  old  prejudice  than  of  his  usual  candor, 
and  is  certainly  not  tenable.  Anotiber  theory 
in  respect  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  proceedings 
in  chanceiy  is  that  relief  was  sou^t  thereby 
from  the  rigid  rules  of  the  conunon  law.  This 
would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  case  of 
trusts  already  mentioned.  Another  similar 
daas  of  oases  of  which  chancery  took  cogni- 
zance was  that  of  forfeitures  and  penalties. 
At  common  law,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  was 
deemed  the  debt  upon  non-performance  of  the 
condition,  and  jud^ent  was  recovered  accord- 
ingly ;  but  in  chancery  the  amount  really  due 
was  considered  to  be  the  debt,  and  on  tender 
thereof  with  costs  of  suit  at  any  time  before 
judgment  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  granted.  So 
as  to  mortgage :  at  common  law  the  land  was 
forfeited  upon  non-payment  of  the  bond  when 
due ;  bat  in  chancery  relief  was  given  upon 
subsequent  payment  or  tender  of  the  real 
debt.  The  same  doctrine  was  extended  to 
pledges,  and  to  other  personal  contracts  subject 
to  a  penalty  or  involvmg  a  forfeiture.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  true  that  the  over-strict  rule  at 
conmion  law  was  the  occasion  of  resorting  to 
chancery  for  reliej^  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
difierenoe  between  the  courts  was  not  in  the  con- 
stmctioa  of  what  was  right  in  itself^  but  in  the 
refusal  of  the  common  hiw  courts  to  give  a  re- 
lief according  to  the  right,  which  they  could  have 
done  as  well  as  a  court  of  chancery,  and  which 
afterward  they  were  compelled  to  do  in  respect 


to  bonds  and  mortgages,  by  statute;  as  for 
instance,  a  iudgment  upon  a  bond,  although  nom- 
inally for  the  penalty,  could  be  enforced  only  for 
the  amoi^  really  due ;  and  so  mortgaged  lands 
could  not  be  retained  after  tender  of  the  real 
debt,  and  this  led  to  the  process  of  filing  a 
bill  in  chancery  in  order  to  acquire  the 
absolute  title.  Li  general,  however,  it  is  true 
that  all  courts,  chancery  included,  must  give 
the  same  effect  to  positive  laws,  and  must  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation. 
There  are  many  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  but 
if  the  law  is  settled  there  can  be  no  reUef  in 
equity  inconsistent  with  the  law ;  and  so  in 
construing  agreements  and  conveyances,  courts 
of  law  and  equity  are  equally  bound  to  get  at 
the  true  meaning,  and  to  give  to  them  the  same 
legal  effect  The  narrowmindedness  of  judges 
has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  some  cases 
where  there  ought  to  have  been  none;  as 
when  there  has  been  fraud  or  mistake,  which  in 
chancery  would  be  held  sufficient  to  avoid  a 
written  mstrument  or  to  warrant  a  modification, 
in  the  common  law  courts  it  was  absurdly  held 
that  evidence  of  such  fraud  or  mistake  was  in- 
admisBible  when  the  execution  of  the  instru- 
ment waa  once  proved.  Thus  in  an  action  upon 
a  bond,  no  matter  what  imposition  had  been 
practised,  if  the  mgnature  of  the  party  was 
proved,  the  plaintiff  must  have  judgment  So 
a  policy  of  insurance  or  other  written  instrument 
could  not  in  a  trial  at  law  be  varied  in  its  effect 
by  the  dearest  proof  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must 
first  be  reformed  in  a  court  of  equity.  Excep- 
tional cases  like  these  have  given  to  the  English 
[^stem,  both  of  common  law  and  equity,  an 
anomalous  character,  and  fully  justify  the  re- 
mark of  Blackstone  that  Grotius  or  Puffendor^ 
or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  jurispru- 
dence^ would  have  been  as  little  able  to  discover 
by  their  own  light  the  system  of  a  court  of 
equity  in  England  as  the  system  of  a  court  of 
law.  There  was  a  large  ciioB  of  cases  to  which 
a  jury  trial  was  not  ad^ted,  as  complicated  ac- 
counts or  multifarious  mterests  in  the  subject 
of  the  suit ;  yet  the  former  could  have  been 
diqmeed  of  by  references,  as  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States,  and  the  other  class 
could  have  been  entertained  without  difficulty  by 
a  modification  of  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the 
framinff  of  issues,  as  has  recently  been  provided 
for  both  in  En^and  and  America  by  statute. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  common  law 
that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
distinct  tribunal  for  its  administration,  so  far  as 
respects  the  principles  involved,  if  the  common 
law  courts  had  exercised  a  proper  degree  of 
liberality  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 
Writers  upon  equity  usually,  however,  insist 
upon  8  distinguishing  features  of  the  equity 
mtem:  1,  the  mode  of  proof^  the  parties 
themselves  bdng  made  witnesses,  or  at  least 
the  plaintiff  havmg  the  option  to  compel  a  dis- 
covery by  defendimt  under  oath ;  2,  mode  of 
trial,  which  formerly  was  by  taking  depodtions 
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of  wi ffteoMs  in  yniihg ;  8,  mode  of  reHef;  a 
ooort  of  eqaitj  having  power  to  decree  a  sped* 
fie  performance  of  an  agreement^  or  to  restndn 
a  parfy  by  iq}anction  from  the  oommi^on  of  an 
iojmy,  whereas  a  oonrt  of  law,  except  in  the  ao^ 
tions  of  replevin  and  ^ectment,  and  the  proceed- 
ing by  mandamus,  oonld  give  no  relief  but  pecn- 
niary  damages.  In  respect  to  the  firrt,  the  exper- 
iment has  been  made  of  allowing  parties  to  tes« 
tify  as  witnesses  in  all  modes  of  trial.  Whether 
it  will  on  the  whole  promote  jostice  remains  to 
be  seen^  but  it  is  at  least  demonstrated  that  it 
can  as  well  be  done  in  common  law  courts 
as  in  eqnity.  So  aJso  as  to  the  mode  of 
relief  the  present  Indicial  system  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  the  English  common  law 
procedore  acts  of  1852  and  1864,  have 
given  to  the  coorts  of  law  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  affording  a  complete  remedy. 
As  to  the  taking  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
in  writing^  it  has  been  the  sabject  of  great  com- 
plaint as  tending  to  delay  and  increase  of  ex- 
pense, and  among  the  recent  reform  measures 
inEnghmd  it  has  been  proposed  to  abrogate 
the  practice  altogether.— 4t  would  exceed  our 
proper  limits  to  go  into  an  extended  discussion 
of  tiie  principles  of  eauity.  They  are  substan- 
tially recognued  in  the  Judicial  systems  of  all 
dviUzed  nations,  and  hence  the  chancellors  at 
^  early  period  derived  much  assistance  from 
the  civil  law,  the  most  perfect  code  of  law  and 
equity  which  has  ever  been  compiled,  and  in 
doing  so  did  not  infringe  upon  the  common 
law,  for  that  too  receiv^  large  contributions 
from  the  same  source.  The  treatise  of  Bracton, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  a  very  learned 
work  and  of  great  authority,  was  very  largely 
made  up  from  the  digest  of  Justinian,  and 
eminent  judges  have  since  that  time  been  in 
the  habit  of  referring  to  the  same  source  in  the 
settling  of  new  or  doubtfol  questions,  and  sup- 
plying deficiencies  of  the  English  law.  The 
mat  distinction  between  the  common  hiwof 
England,  and  that  of  other  countries  derived 
from  the  civil  law,  is  mainly  that  in  the  former 
equitable  relief  was  excluded,  so  that  another 
and  distinct  Judicial  department  became  neces- 
sary for  the  adnunistration  of  equity  merely. 
The  prejudice  of  English  lawyers  acrainst  eo- 
desiastics,  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of 
the  canon  law  by  the  latter,  and  their  attempts 
to  acquire  Jurisdiction  over  a  large  class  of 
cases  that  did  not  properly  appertain  to  the  ec- 
desiastioal  courts,  extended  also  without  Just 
cause  to  the  administration  of  equity  according 
to  the  civil  law,  and  they  uniformly  redsted  aU 
improvement  of  the  conmion  law  in  that  re- 
spect which  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
larger  experience  of  Roman  jurists.  But  though 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  equity  m 
England  was  thus  irregdar,  and  although,  for 
want  of  assimilation  between  the  different 
courte^  the  earlier  chancellors  were  chargeable 
sometimes  with  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion without  due  regard  to  authority,  yet  the 
system  that  was  gradually  formed  had  never- 


theless a  baaos  of  sound  pmciple.  ''Eqfoifyhas 
always  had  too  much  vitality  within  it^  has 
been  too  conversant  with  action,  and  too  in- 
quisitive into  motive,  to  become  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  artifice No  equitable  doctrine 

which  has  not  its  root  in  an  enlightened  mo- 
rality can  be  venerable  or  lasting.'*  (^^Papers cf 
Juridical  Sodety,''  vol.  i)— It  remains  only  to 
notice  the  various  measures  for  the  improvemeot 
of  e<)uity  courts  in  England  and  tma  cosntry 
withm  a  recent  period.  In  1886  a  commisBiaD, 
consisting  of  tne  most  eminent  jadges  and 

Srists  in  England,  was  appointed'  to  examine 
to  the  chancery  system,  and  report  what  refiorm 
would  be  expedient.  They  took  a  large  amocini 
of  testimony  showing  the  existence  of  great 
abuses,  but  were  detened  by  timiditv  from  ^e 
recommendation  of  any  important  ebange.  In 
1850  Lord  Oottenham  was  induced  by  the 
enormous  pressure  of  business,  and  the  oppres- 
sive dday  and  expense  in  which  soitorB  were 
involved,  to  adopt  a  summary  mode  of  i«oeeed- 
ing,  the  beneficial  effect  of  whicb  led  to  other 
and  more  important  changes  by  acta  of  parfia- 
ment.  This  was  the  substitution,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  specified  cases,  in  place  of  the  old  frains  of 
pleading  and  modeof  talong  evidence,  of  asin^ 
daim  and  the  use  of  affidavits  and  oonnter  uB- 
davits,  and  the  same  course  could  in  tfaedSsaetiau 
of  the  court  be  adopted  in  any  other  cases.  Is 
July,  1850,  an  act  was  passed  enabling  parties 
to  agree  on  cases,  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
court  thereon.  Summary  orders  were  aotiior- 
ised  in  a  varie^  of  cases.  The  formality  of  ex- 
ceptions was  dispensed  with  in  taking  aoooonta, 
and  the  court  itself  was  required  to  decidd 
upon  objections  to  forms  of  pleadings  instead  oi 
referring  them  to  a  master.  In  June,  1852. 
another  act  was  passed,  by  which  masters^ 
offices  were  abolished;  diambers  were  provided 
for  the  vice-chancellors,  who  were  required  to 
attend  to  many  of  the  duties  formerly  £»• 
diarged  bv  masters.  There  was  also  a  provi- 
don  for  tj^e  reference  of  questions  to  convey- 
ancers, accountants,  and  other  profeesioaal  per- 
sons. Lord  St.  Leonards  proposed,  and  strtmi^ 
urged  the  adoption  of  another  providon,  that 
cases  might  be  sent  by  the  vice-^shancdlors  to 
courts  of  law  for  their  opinion,  and  thsLt  a  cor- 
responding power  diould  be  g^ven  to  comts  of 
law  to  get  opinions  of  courts  of  equity.  The 
object  was  to  cut  off  all  embarrassment  growing 
out  of  the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  and  to  have 
a  final  deoisi<Hk  in  the  case  in  one  or  other 
court  without  having  to  commence  again  if 
amistake  as  to  the  proper  court  had  been  made. 
The  proposed  amendment  was  not,  however, 
adopted.  In  the  same  year  farther  providona 
were  made  for  carrying  out  more  iblly  the  dii- 
diarge  of  chamber  business  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellors,  and  adopting  various  other  changeSb 
Oonsentaneoudy  with  these  reforms  in  dian- 
eery,  proceedings  have  been  taken  ibr  the 
improvement  cf  the  common  law  cotuta.  A 
report  of  the  commisdoners  cm  courts  of 
common  law,  April  30   1858,   recommend- 
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ed  the  eombinAtion  of  equity  poiwen  with 
the  common  law  administration  in  the  same 
oonrt.  They  say  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
elements  of  a  complete  remedy  in  the  same 
court  ifl  obviously  deorable,  not  to  say  im- 
peratively neoessary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
consistent  and  rational  system  of  jnrispmdenoe. 
The  legislation  of  parliament  has,  as  yet,  come 
£ar  short  of  this  recommendaticai,  but  in  the 
acts  of  1852  and  1854  great  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  common  law,  and  some  eqoitable  powers  hare 
been  given  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  United 
States,  the  federal  courts,  established  in  1789, 
have  administered  equity  as  well  as  law,  without 
having  separate  organi^tions  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  bv  the  constitution 
of  1846,  the  ssme  system  has  been  adopted,  and 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  code  of  practice 
with  great  practical  efficiency. 

0:^LKDAH,  or  OHAimA,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  capitsl  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
territory  of  Nagpore,  distant  from  the  dty  <tf 
Nagpore  85  m.,  and  480  m.  E.  from  Bombay; 
lat.  19^  57'  K,  long.  79''  28'  E,  The  town  is 
of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  wsUs 
large  enough  fot  the  neaviest  guns.  It  con* 
tuns  a  number  of  straggling  nouses,  planta- 
tions, and  a  citadel,  covenng  altogether  a  space 
about  6  m.  in  circuit.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British,  May  20,  1818. 

OHANDELEUB  ISLANDS  He  £.  of  Ohan- 
deleur  hay,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  Louiriana. 
On  the  N.  or  smaller  island  is  a  fixed  light  55 
feet  high. 

CHANBERNAGOBB,  a  French  settiemeni 
in  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogly,  lat  22"*  51'  26"  N., 
long.  88*  9'  15"  E.,  17  m.  K  of  Oslcutta.  Pop. 
81,235,  viz :  80,581  Hindoos^  488  of  mixed  races, 
and  216  whites.  The  town  presents  a  dilapi* 
dated  appearance.  Olive  and  Watson  captured 
the  town  from  the  French  in  1757,  and  disman* 
tied  the  fortifications ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
French  by  treaty  in  1768.  It  was  again  occu- 
pied by  me  British  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
republican  war,  imd  again  restored  to  the  French 
at  the  general  peace  m  1815.  Some  cotton  is 
manuiliustared  iu  the  town,  and  the  chief  arti* 
cle  of  export  is  opium.  Ine  annual  revenue  of 
the  town  and  territoiy  is  not  much  above  $80,000. 
OHANDLER,  Abixl,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, bom  in  Ooncord,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  at 
Wfdpole,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1851,  graduated 
at  Harvard  colleae  in  1806.  He  died  a  wid- 
ower, without  d^Udreo,  and  devised  $50,000 
to  Dartmouth  college.  He  also  bequeathed 
$1,600  for  the  establishment  of  a  sdentifio  ag- 
ricultural school,  and  tiie  remainder  of  his  es- 
tate to  the  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

OHASTDLER,  Biohabd,  an  English  traveller, 
bom  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in  1788,  died  in 
Feb.  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
aud  at  Queen's  college.  Oxford.  An  early  pub- 
lication of  fragments  mm  minor  Greek  poets 
made  him  known  as  a  man  of  literaiy  taste^ 


and  loB  publication  of  Marmora  Oxon^kitia, 
the  Arundelian  marbles,  with  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  the  original,  and  a  good  Latin  trans- 
lation, established  his  r^utation  as  a  scholar 
and  an  antiquary.  In  1763,  Chandler  was  sent 
with  Bevett  the  architect,  and  Pars  the  painter, 
to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Greece. 
After  their  return,  they  published  as  the  result 
of  th^  labors,  in  1769,  two  magnificent  folios 
of  *' Ionian  Aiitiquities."  Ohandler  published 
other  works  on  the  same  subject  His  posthu- 
mous life  of  Bishop  Wayneflete,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  vl.,  was  published  in  1811. 
He  also  undertook  to  refute  the  proposition  of 
Biyant,  that  the  Trojan  war  was  a  fiction,  and 
that  no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed.  He  vin- 
dicated the  veracity  of  Homer,  ai^  espedally 
the  truth  of  his  local  descriptions. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  a  learned  ^iiwAnfiTig 
English  minister,  Ix^n  in  1698,  at  HuugerfOT^ 
Berkshire,  died  May  8, 1766.  in  an  academy  at 
Gloucester,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the 
famous  Bishop  Butier,  and  with  Archbishop 
Seeker,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Mr.  Chandler,  as  Presbyterian  preacher 
at  Peckham.  soon  distinguished  himself,  but  un- 
fortunately lost  the  fortune  of  his  wife  in  the 
South  sea  speculation.  He  was  then  a  book- 
seller for  some  years,  without  relinquishing  his 
pastoral  duties.  He  also  lectured,  alternately 
with  Dr.  Lardner,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  where,  at 
last,  he  was  chosen  pastor,  and  where  he  labwed 
for  40  years.  Four  Tolumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  in  accordance  with  his  last  desire,  bf 
Dr.  Amory,  in  1768,  whicSh  were  followed  in 
1777  by  a  Tolume  of  his  notes  and  commentaries 
on  ti!ie  episties  of  St  PauL 

CHANDLER,  Thomas  Bbadbubt,  D.D.,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
April  26. 1726,  died  in  1790.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1745,  in  1747  waa  appointed 
catechist  and  lav  reader  in  St.  John's  church, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  in  1761  went  to  Eng- 
land for thepurpose of  receiving  episcopal  or- 
dination. Upon  his  return  he  was  made  rector 
of  St  John's  church,  and  in  1766  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  ttom  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  the  political  discusfflons  which  immediately 
preceded  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  deemed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of 
the  crown ;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
soon  set  so  strongly  in  theoppositedirection  that 
his  situation  became  unpleasant,  and  even  dan- 
gerous. Accordingly,  in  1775,  he  went  to  En^ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mam- 
festation  of  the  most  respectful  regard  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  kingdom* 
On  the  conduaon  ef  peace  in  1783,  his  congre- 
gation eamestiy  requested  him  to  return  and 
resume  his  position  as  their  rector.  He  returned 
to  Elizabethtown  in  1785,  but  in  exceedingly  ill 
health.  The  vestry  did  not  think  proper,  how- 
ever, to  appoint  another  rector,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  request  he  consented  to  retain 
Ihe  station  during  his  life.  During  the  10  years 
whidk  be  passed  in  England  the  govenunental- 
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lowe^him  an  anntdtj  of  £200  steriine,  ia  ad- 
dition to  his  salary  from  the  venerable  sod- 
ety  for  tiie  propagation  of  the  gospeL  and  after 
his  decease  a  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow 
daring  her  Ufe.  He  was  appointed  to  the  bish* 
oprio  of  Nova  Scotia,  bat  declined  the  office  in 
conseqaence  of  the  progress  of  a  canceroos  af- 
fection in  his  £aoe,  which  finally  terminated  his 
life.  Dr.  Chandler  was  one  of  &e  ablest  writers 
in  the  American  church.  He  was  a  zealoos  de- 
fender of  Episcopacy^  and  in  1767  he  pablished 
<<  An  Appeal  to  the  Pablio  in  behalf  of  the 
Ohorch  of  England  in  America.^'  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  this  work  it  was  attacked 
simoltaneoosly  frt>m  varioas  qoarters,  and 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Ohanncy,  of  Boston,  who 
pabliwed  an  answer  in  behalf  of  the  non-Episoo* 
pal  charches.  In  reply.  Dr.  Chandler  published 
"  Tbe  Appeal  Defended,"  to  which  Ohauncy  re- 
sponded, and  in  1771  '^  The  Appeal  farther  De* 
fended"  appeared  from  Dr.  Chandler.  He  also 
wrote  many  pamphlets  and  fugitiye  pieces. 

OHANG-OHOO-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  hi  the 
province  of  Fokien;  pop.  800,000  to  1,000,000. 
it  is  sitaated  in  a  valley  embosomed  in  hills  and 
intersected  by  a  river.  A  wall,  4^  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, sorrounds  it.  At  each  of  the  car- 
dinal  points  is  a  gate,  consisting  of  a  canal  for 
boats  and  a  door  for  the  admission  of  foot  pas- 
sengers. The  streets  are  from  10  to  12  feet 
wide,  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved.  The 
houses  are  usually  two  stories  hiffli,  and  shops 
are  numerous  and  well  furnished.  There  are 
two  famous  temples,  now  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, which  are  reputed  to  have  attained  the 
good  old  age  of  1,200  years.  The  town  is  a 
busy,  animated  place,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
Bilk  manufacture  of  the  province.  It  has  ex- 
tensive suburbs,  containing  large  tile  and  sugar 
manufactories,  while  from  an  eminence  near  the 
city  as  many  as  80  populousagriooltural  villages 
may  be  seen  scattered  over  a  plain  80  m.  long 
by  about  20  m.  broad.  The  port  of  the  city, 
•  Amoy,  is  about  86  m.  distant.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  at  Chang^^hoo- 
foo  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  is  buUt  upon 
25  piles  of  stone,  about  20  feet  high  and  30  feet 
apart  Large  beams  are  laid  from  pile  to  pile; 
these  again  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones,  which 
are  covered  with  earth,  and  then  paved  with 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are 
46  feet  long  and  2^  feet  broad.  This  singular 
structure  is  about  9  feet  wide.  Half  its  length 
on  both  sides  is  occupied  with  shops. 

CHAKGABNIEB,  Nioolas  AsiTETHfioDULB, 
a  French  general,  bom  April  26, 1793,  at  Autun. 
He  was  edacatecL  at  the  military  school  of  St 
Cyr,  enlisted  in  the  royal  bo^  guards,  then  serv- 
ed as  a  lieutenant  of  the  line  in  the  campaign  of 
1823  in  Spain,  and  finally  entered  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  royal  guards.  After  the  revolution  of 
1880,  he  left  the  service  for  a  time ;  but  reenter- 
ing the  army,  he  went  to  Africa,  where  he  soon 
distmffuished  himself.  His  presence  of  mind  and 
dauntJesB  intrepidity  were  shown  conspicuously 
in  1886,  in  the  retreat  from  Oonstantine  to  Bona» 


amid  tbe  repeated  aasanltB  of  the  Arabo,  He 
was  now  made  lieutenant-colonel;  gained  fur- 
ther promotion  by  his  exertions  in  the  aeveral 
campaigns  in  which  he  took  an  active  part; 
became  briefer-general  in  1840,  after  the  ex- 
pedition against  Medeah ;  and  in  1843  was  made 
general  of  division.  In  1847,  the  duke  of  An- 
male,  beic^  governor-general  of  Algeria^  cansed 
Changamier  to  be  put  in  command  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Algiers ;  and  on  the  revolutiGn  of  Fd^ 
ruary,  the  young  prince  reagnedthe  govemar- 
ship  into  his  hands.  Qen.  Cavai^puio  having 
been  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  new  r»> 
publican  government,  Changarai^  repaii^d 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  ambaaaador  to 
Berlin,  but  did  not  leave  Paris^  his  aesrnou 
being  required  there  to  protect  the  DAtioniil 
assembly  against  insurrectionary  nMyvem6irt& 
When  Cavaignao  was  called  toParis  and  became 
minister  of  war,  Changamier  was  s|>pointed 
his  successor  as  governor-general  of  AJ^ria, 
which  post  he  held  for  5  months.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  national  assembly  by 
the  department  of  the  Beine,  he  return^  to 
Paris,  and  was,  after  the  bloody  days  of  June, 
invested  by  Gen.  Cavaignao  with  the  command 
of  the  Parisian  national  guards.  He  held  this 
poet  when  Louis  Napoleon  came  into  power 
as  i>resident,  when  he  was  also  appointed  by  the 
national  assembly  commander  of  the  Tegolsr 
troops,  known  as  the  army  of  Paris,  then  100,- 
000  strouff.  With  these  forces  he  was  enabled 
to  control  at  the  same  time  the  threatening 
movements  of  the  Parisian  mob  and  the  amU- 
tious  aspirations  of  the  president.  Hesaoceedr 
ed  in  aooomplishinjg  the  former  part  oi  his  two- 
fold  mission,  especially  on  Jan.  29  and  June  IS, 
1849,  when  his  vigorous  measures  cmshed  all 
attempt  at  insurrection;  but  he  was  far  from 
evincing  the  same  boldness  and  foreaght  in  his 
dealings  with  Louis  Napoleon.  While  Ghangar- 
nier  was  openly  giving  the  assembly  aasoranoe 
that  he  was  ready  to  protect  them  against  iJl 
illegal  measur^  the  president  was  actually  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  his  coup  iTetat  Chat- 
jramier  found  himiself  uneipectedly  arrested  on 
Dec.  2,  after  which  he  was  banished  fitnn  France. 
He  has  since  resided  chiefly  in  Belgium. 

CHANGEUX,  Peebbb  Jaoqtjxs,  a  Erencb 
savant,  bom  at  Orleans,  Jan.  26, 1740,  died  Oct 
8, 1800.  His  speculations  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  D^Alembert,  Condorcet,  and  BufiEbn,  and 
a  laige  space  in  the  French  £ncyclop»dia  was 
given  to  an  analysis  of  his  most  important  work, 
enticed  TraiUaeaextrifMS,  He  was  well  known 
for  his  improvement  of  the  barometer,  and  as 
the  author  of  various  writings  and  disooverie 
on  this  as  well  as  on  various  other  snljects. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  ishuidsin 
the  English  channel,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  ci 
France.  The  principal  ones  are  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  Serk,  and  Herm.  Area,  120  s^ 
m. ;  pop.  76,065.  They  are  the  only  portions 
of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
to  which  they  have  remained  attained  ever 
since  the  conquest.    They  are^  however,  a  very 
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expensive  ftppeodege  to  the  crown.  In  the  6 
months  ending  June  90, 1858,  the  importe  £roin 
England  amounted  to  £904,764. 

OHANNING,  Sdwabd  Xtbbil,  an  Amerioan 
scholar,  b(Mrn  at  Newport  B.  I.,  Dec  12, 
1790,  died  at  OamhridgeL  Feb.  &  1850.  He 
entered  Harvard  c(^ege  in  1804^  out  was  not 
graduated  in  course,  as  he  was  involved  in 
the  famous  rebellion  of  1807,  in  his  Junior 
year,  on  acoonnt  of  whidi  a  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  membws  of  the  two 
older  classes  were  obliged  to  leave  college;  but 
received  his  degree  a  few  vears  afterward.  He 
studied  law  with  his  elder  brother,  Francis 
Dana  Ohanning,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  gave  his  attention,  however, 
and  his  affections,  chiefly  to  literature,  and  car- 
ried forward  a  careM  and  critical  stu^y  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  daasics,  with  that  of  the 
great  writers  of  England.  America  had  not 
then  a  lit^fatnre ;  but  the  young  men  who  were 
his  contemporaries  and  friends  have  done  much 
toward  creating  one.  The  ^^  North  American 
Beview,"  the  eaiiiest  permanent  periodical  in 
America,  had  its  origin  in  adub  of  young  men, 
who,  in  the  winter  of  1814-15,  i»xtiected  a  bi- 
monthly magasne.  Mr.  WfllardPhillips.  after- 
ward author  of  the  celebrated  works  on  the  law 
of  insurance  and  of  patents,  was  to  be  its  editor. 
The  committee  on  politicB  was  composed  of 
Qeorge  Oabot,  JamesJLk^d,  John  LowcUl,  Jonah 
Qninoy,  and  others.  The  chief  manaffen  were  to 
be  President  Eu-kland,  Jared  Bparks,  George 
Ticknor,  Mr.  Ohanning^  Bichard  H.  Dana,  and 
JohnGallison.  At  this  time,  Mr.  William  Tudor, 
author  of  the  ^^Life  of  James  Otis,'*  returned 
from  Europe  with  a  matured  plan  fora  quarterly 
review ;  and  as  the  field  was  not  large  enou|^  for 
two  such  works,  the  pliui  of  the  magarine  was 
merged  in  that  of  Mr.  Tudor,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  ^  North  American  Beview  *'  was 
issued  in  May,  1815,  as  a  bi*m<mthlj%  the  quar- 
terly publication  not  being  adc^ted  until  the 
commencement  of  the  8th  volume.  Mr.  Tudor 
edited  it  for  3  years,  and  in  1817  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  a  club  composed  of  the  gentlemen 
named  above^  and  a  few  others.  Mr.^Murkswas 
chief  editor  for  one  year,  when  the  dul^^  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Ohanning,  aided  by  ms  cousin, 
Bichard  H.  Dana.  Both  gentlemen  were  then 
under  the  age  of  80.  Beside  the  Boston  dub, 
valuable  aid  was  furnished  to  the  "  Beview  *'  by 
William  0.  Brvant,  Gulian  0.  Yerplanck,  and 
James  Kent,  all  of  tibem  then  but  litue  known  to 
the  public.  In  Oct.  1819,  Mr.  Ohanning  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  '*Beview" 
by  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  bavins  been  ap- 
pointed Boylston  proHassor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  in  Harvard  university.  This  post  he 
held  for  82  years^  resigning  it  in  1851.  During 
all  this  time,  the  department  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  inolndiuff  the  charge  of  all  the  ^nifiak 
pompoations  of  um  students,  and  canying  mat 
influence  over  their  reading  and  taste,  waa  filled 
by  him  with  more  than  satis&otion  to  the  pub- 
lic of  reading  and  thinking  men.  £Qs  labors 
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were  esteemed  invaluable,  and  ezpresn<»s  of 
gratitude,  both  public  and  private,  were  his 
constant  reward.  He  established  and  main- 
tained for  the  college  a  high  reputation  for 
puri^  and  elegance  ci  style  in  composition  and 
elooution,  and  gave  direction  to  the  reading  of 
an  entire  generation  of  leading  men  in  all  de- 
partments of  intellectual  labor.  He  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  his  university 
in  1851.  Mr.  Ohanning  was  a  constant  contri- 
butor to  the  ^'  North  American  Beview,^'  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  these  conlxi- 
butions,  the  following  may  be  noticed  as  the 
best  specimens  of  his  style  of  tbou^^t  and  com- 
position: '^Lalla  Bookh,"  1817;  ''Bob  Boy,'* 
1818;  ''Oharles  Brockden  Brown,"  1819; 
"Southey's  Oowper,"  1837 ;  "  Pryor's  Gold- 
smith," 1887 ;  ''  Sir  Bichard  Steele,"  1888 ;  and 
''  Ohesterfldd,"  1840.  In  1856  a  volume  of  his 
lectures  to  the  senior  class  at  Cambridge  was 
published,  being  20  in  number,  with  a  me- 
moir by  B.  H.  Dana,  ir^  of  Boston.  The  topics 
of  the  lectures  are  selected  with  judgment  and 
taste,  and  treated  with  good  sense  and  good 
&elin&and  the  style  may  be  pronounced  unit- 
less.  He  contributed  the  life  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  William  EUerv,  to  Mr.  Sparks's 
series  of  American  biogn^hy.  He  was  nig}ily 
esteemed  for  the  charm  of  his  conversation, 
which  was  choice  and  i>ure  in  style,  with  an 
occasional  use  of  a  restrained  but  effective  hu- 
mor. He  was  a  man  of  pure  and  just  charac- 
ter, thoughtftd  and  scholarly  habito,  with  few 
and  warm  friendships;  tolerant  and  liberal 
views  of  his  fellow  oeings;  a  Unitarian  of  the 
old  school  in  his  theolo^,  and  a  philanthropic 
conservative  in  his  pdliucs. 
OHANNmG,  Waltkb,  M.D.,  an  American 

giysician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
ewport,  B.  L,  April  15,  1786.  He  entered 
Harvard  C(dlege  in  1804,  but  leaving  in  his 
junior  year  on  account  of  the  great  rebellion  of 
1807.  his  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  after- 
wara  out  of  course.  He  studied  medicine 
much  longer  than  the  usual  term,  first  under 
Dr.  James  Jackson  in  Boston,  then  under  Fro£ 
Barton  in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
mrlvania,  afterward  studied  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  at  Guy's  and  St  Thomas's  hpspi- 
tala  in  iXndon,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Boston  in  1819.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1815  professor,  of 
obstetrics  and  medical  juri^nrudence  in  Harvard 
universi^,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1854.  In  1821,  the  Massachusetts 
general  hospital  was  opened  in  Boston,  and  his 
teacher.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  was  appointed  its 
phyidcian,  who  named  Dr.  Ohanning  as  his  as- 
sistant He  labored  in  the  hospital  for  a  term 
of  nearly  20  years,  and  saw  it  rise  from  one 
patient  on  Sept  8,  1821,  and  2  on  the  20th 
of  that  month,  to  be  one  of  the  largest  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  Dr.  Ohanning  has  been 
a  fiecment  contributor  to  medical  and  literary 
beside  publishing  a  volume  of 
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» IGfloeUaneoiu  Poems''  (Boeton,  1851),  "  A 
Phydcian'e  Yaoatioiu  or  a  Simimer  in  Eu- 
rope'' (1866),  and ''  EUierizfttion  in  OhUdbirth,*' 
mi]fltratedby681eaaeB(1848).  Of  theee  works, 
the  treatise  on  *"  Etherintion  in  Childbirth'' 
attracted  great  attention  both  in  Eorope  and 
Amerioa,  and  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  state 
of  that  branch  of  science.  Dr.  Ohanning  has 
been  a  constant  student  of  English  literature 
and  of  fine  art^  has  vritte^  many  fugitive 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  has  always  been 
a  valued  m^nber  of  the  best  literary  and  scien- 
tific circles  of  Boston. 

CHAINING,  WnixAX  Ellbbt,  D.D.,  an 
American  divine!  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Newport,  B.  L,  April  7, 1780,  died  at  Ben- 
nington, Yt,  Oct  3, 1842.  The  son  of  an  emi- 
nent and  hospitable  lawyer,  having  his  birth 
in  a  place  already  fsmiA  and  attractive  to 
strangers  for  its  delightfid  climate  and  its 
beauty  of  ocean  and  rural  scenery,  surounded 
in  boyhood  not  only  by  the  stately  courtesy 
and  strict  domestic  and  religious  usages  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  but  also  by 
the  more  unrestrained  habits  of  visitors  firom 
distant  partra^  the  sphere  of  his  youth  was  well 
saited  to  awaken  his  mind  to  diversified  thought 
His  physical  organization  was  at  once  delicate 
and  vigorous;  his  appearance  was  grave  and 
reflective  both  in  play  and  in  association  with 
his  elders;  and  he  always  regarded  the  tone  of 
his  character  as  due  more  to  silent  thought  than 
any  companionship.  His  mind  was  early  occu- 
pied by  religious  and  poetic  conceptions,  by 
contemplations  of  power  and  chivalrous  honor, 
and  he  sometimes  startied  his  associates  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  would  repress  any 
ioiustice  that  was  attempted.  "Washington 
Allston  was  one  of  his  playmates,  and  mentions 
as  an  instance  of  the  rare  uniformity  of  his 
moral  dignity  that  even  among  boys  he  was 
always  looked  up  to  with  respect  The  lessons 
of  his  mother  had  developed  his  religious  sen- 
nbility,  and  the  doctrinal  conversations  then  in 
vogue  had  turned  his  attention  to  theology, 
when  at  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  New 
London,  Oonn.,  to  prepare  for  college  under  his 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ohanning.  His  father  soon 
afterward  died,  and  to  the  impresnon  of  the 
funeral  and  the  influence  of  a  revival  which 
then  swept  over  New  England,  with  which  his 
uude  as  a  moderate  Oalvinist  empathized,  he 
attributed  the  commencement  of  his  decidedly 
religious  life.  A  competencv  was  not  left  to 
his  large  family,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  in- 
dependent energy  was  added  to  the  elements 
which  were  forming  his  character.  Esteemed 
by  his  friends  for  d&igence  and  scholarship,  for 
fine  powers  and  pure  habits,  he  entereci  the 
freshman  class  of  Harvard  college  in  1794, 
where  he  led  a  blameless  life  and  achieved  the 
highest  honors.  In  no  sbigle  study  superior  to 
all  of  his  classmates,  he  surpassed  them  all  in 
versatility  of  talent  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
accomplishments,  and  especially  in  his  power 
of  varied  and  sustidned  written  composition. 


During  his  coHeffiate  course  the  ninoiplM  of 
the  ifench  revolution  were  at  the  dinizcf 
their  infiuence  in  this  country,  shaking  the  dil 
foundations  of  religion  and  social  or^.  aad  di- 
verting ardent  young  men  from  allthetndi- 
tions  of  loyally  and  reverence.  As  his  dun^ 
matured  under  such  influences,  be  deyoted  him- 
self more  and  more  intently  to  aspirations  after 
moral  greatness.     He  stored  with  ddigbtth6 
Stoics,  and  was  profoundly  moved  by  theiten 
purity  which  they  taught   In  reading  Hntde- 
aon^s  essays  on  "  Beanty  and  Yirta6,^^inThidi 
the  capacity  of  man  ior  dinnteresfced  affectknis 
asserted,  virtue  defined  as  self-devotion  totlie 
absolute  good,  and  the  universe  deseribedaa 
system  of  progressive  order  and  beaaty  in  vlodi, 
under  the  will  of  Infinite  Love,  there  are  isfisito 
possibilities  of  spiritual  destiny,  he  attabed  ^ 
sublime  view  of  the  dignity  of  human  nston 
which  was  ever  afterward  to  ^uphold  aid 
cherish  ^'  him.     The  work  of  Fergosoa  oa 
*'  Civil  Sodety"  also  concentrated  his  energiei 
on  the  thought  of  social  progress;  and  the 
newly  revived  interest  in  Bhakeepeare,  to  the 
study  of  whose  writings  the  yomig  aea^d 
Harvard    were    then    passioDstelj  deToud, 
gave  to  him  a  powerful  inteUectoal  m^ 
Bo  deep  was  the  impresoon  made  on  his 
by  the  genius  of  the  mat  dramatat,  that 
through  life  one  of  his  chief  inteUectoal  plea- 
ures  was  fttmished  by  recitatacms  from  ha 
plays.     The  interest  whicdi  he  took  in  p^e^ 
alent  aocial  agitations  appears  fnm  the  sabjed 
of  the  oration,  the  '' Present  Age,"  which  be 
delivered  at  the  graduation  of  Lis  dass.  Hir- 
ing selected  the  profession  of  divifiitj,  he^ 
li  years  after  leaving  college  as  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  his  tine 
was  passed  in  agreeable  social  relations  aodm 
study,  chiefiy  of  political  and  theological  sil^ 
jects.    He  read  numerous  works  of  histoij  m 
speculation,  seeking  the  principles  and  fonnrf 
that  perfect  society  which  was  then  tbeogett 
of  pursuit  by  the  best  minds  in  America,  &f 
Lmd,  France,  and  Germany.    His  health  sdfo' 
ed  severely  from  his  anzions  exaniinitioD  » 
speculative  doctrines,  and  in  1800  he  retonw 
to  Newport  to  continue  his  studies.  There  M 
used  to  alternate  between  the  public  lihr^rtfj 
the  sea-shorcj  on  which  he  afterward  affinwfl 
that  he  had  passed  his  hardest  spiritoal  stro^ 
In  1801  he  removed  to  Csmbndge,  bangeket- 
ed  regent  in  the  university,  and  his  letters  s»J 
how  earnestly  at  this  time  he  devoted  hmstf 
both  to  theological  erudition  and  Bpiritnai4»' 
pline,  equally  admiring  the  condensed  tho^» 
Bishop  Butier  and  the  mystic  piety  of  wjBJ 
Law.    He  was  intimately  connected  with  iff. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  the  celebrated  disciple  of  J<*J 
than  Edwards,  whom  he  warmly  esteemed ;»» 
when  in  1802  he  received  from  the  C^w^p 
association  the  usual  approbation  *opr«J».» 
was  supposed  by  many  of  the  ffl^J**®"^  « 
would  enlist  on  the  side  of  extreme  orthodoq^ 
Tet,  as  he  subsequentiy  stated,  he  was  at  utf 
time  an  Arian^  tiiough  tinged  with  ethical  opu^ 
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ions  deriTod  ftom  Dr.  Hopkins.  His  preachins 
at  once  attracted  attention  for  its  fervor  and 
solemnity,  and  both  the  Brattle  street  and  Fed- 
eral street  societies  in  Boston  sought  to  obtam 
him  for  their  pastor.  Diffident  both  of  his 
health  and  abilities,  he  ohose  to  settle  over  the 
smaller  society  in  Federal  street,  and  was  or« 
dained  Jnne  1,  1808.  His  congregation  in- 
creased with  his  own  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  devotbn,  till  in  1809  the  old  church  was 
taken  down  to  give  nlaoe  to  one  larger.  He 
invited  his  mother  ana  sisters  to  transfer  their 
home  to  his  parsonage^  bat  b  j  degrees  he  found 
it  difficult  to  relax  the  intensity  of  his  thought 
even  in  the  buoyancy  and  joyfulness  of  the  so- 
cial circle.  Taciturn,  or  gravely  conversing  on 
themes  of  highest  interest,  his  solemnity  seemed 
to  him  inappropriate  to  festive  scenes,  and  phy- 
sical depression  added  to  his  distaste  for  them. 
His  whole  spiritual  energy  became  concen- 
trated in  his  labors  as  pastor,  in  sermons  so  ex- 
hausting that  he  was  nearly  prostrated  at  their 
dose,  in  attending  x>rayer-meeting8  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  in  unweariedly  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  mourning.  By  the  custom  of  ex- 
changing with  other  clergymen,  too,  he  became 
widely  known  throughout  New  !Ejigland,  and 
it  was  said  of  him  and  his  friend,  the  younger 
Backminster,  that  they  had  introduced  a  new 
era  in  preaching.  When  the  disagreement  in 
doctrine  between  the  liberal  and  the  conserva- 
tive Ck>ngregationalists,  after  slumbering  for 
Bome  time,  burst  forth  into  the  flame  of  the  Uni- 
tarian controversy,  Dr.  Ohanning  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  an  active  though  uncongenial 
part  in  its  defence.  Irreconcilably  opposed  to 
the  OalvinlBtio  scheme  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  was  even  more  at  variance  with  the 
IJnitarianism  of  Priestley  and  Belsham;  and 
occupying  a  middle  ground  in  theology,  he  was 
unrivalled  in  his  enthusiasm  for  moral  and  pro- 
gressive ideas^  and  in  his  high  estimate  of  the 
moral  capacities  of  man.  He  blended  in  his 
system  views  which  have  generally  been  deem- 
ed discordant,  and  without  checking  himself  by 
dialectic  difficulties,  he  threw  over  his  complex 
theology  the  charms  of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment, and  linked  it  with  schemes  of  moral 
and  social  reform.  Daring  the  period  of  most 
vehement  debate  his  pure  and  glowing  char- 
acter won  the  constant  admiration  of  his  op- 
ponents. In  1814  he  married,  and  soon  after 
obtuned  some  acquaintance  with  the  master 
minds  of  (Germany  through  the  refined  thought 
of  Mme.  de  Stafii.  From  Kant's  doctrine  of 
the  reason  he  derived  deeper  reverence  for  the 
essential  powers  of  man ;  by  Schelling's  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  Life  everywhere  mani- 
fested, he  was  made*more  devoutly  conscious 
of  the  universal  agency  of  God ;  and  he  was 
especially  delighted  wiUi  the  heroic  stoidsm  of 
Fichte  and  his  assertion  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
human  wUl.  But  for  his  greatest  pleasure  and 
best  discipline  he  was  now  indebt^  to  Words* 
irorth,  wh<Ha  he  esteemed  next  to  Shakespeare, 


and  whose  ^'  Excurdon**  came  to  him  like  a 
revelation.  With  Wordsworth's  mingled  piety 
and  heroism,  humanity  and  earnest  aspiration, 
with  Ins  all-vivifying  imagination,  recognizing 
f;reatness  under  lowliest  disguises,  and  spread- 
ing sweet  sanctions  around  every  chmty  of 
Bodal  life,  and  with  his  longings  to  see  reverenoei 
loyalty,  courtesy,  and  contentment  established 
on  the  earth,  he  most  closely  sympathized. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  engage  more  actively 
in  political  and  phihmthropic  movements.  Out- 
raged by  the  issue  of  the  Freoich  revolution  and 
the  stern  sway  of  Napoleon,  he  deUvered,  June 
15,  1814,  a  discourse  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  emperor  and  the  ^  goodness  of  God  in  deliv- 
ering the  Ohristian  world  from  military  despot- 
ism/' He  early  gave  his  sympath^^  and  support 
to  Noah  Worcester,  the  father  of  the  peace 
movement  in  this  country,  and  in  1816  preached 
a  discourse  on  war  before  the  convention  of  the 
Oongregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  formation  of  peace  societies  in 
several  of  the  states.  The  cause  of  temperance, 
of  reform  in  penitentiary  discipline  and  punidi- 
mentS|  of  missions^  and  of  Bible  distribution, 
all  received  his  encouragement.  His  church  was 
always  thronged  when  he  preached,  and  by 
various  public  discourses^  among  which  were 
sermons  occasioned  by  political  crises,  his  Bal- 
timore sermon  on  the  unitarian  controversy, 
delivered  in  1819,  and  his  Dudleian  lecture  on 
the  ^^  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1821,  his  celebrity  was  extended 
throughout  the  country.  In  1822  he  made  a 
European  tour,  saw  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
in  England,  the  ktter  of  whom  wrote  of  him : 
*^  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  love,"  and  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
labors  with  more  than  his  former  energy,  till  in 
1824  he  received  as  colleague  the  Rev.  Ezra 
Stiles  Gannett ;  and  ftom  this  time  his  efforts 
were  more  in  the  general  field  of  literature  and 
reform.  His  remarks  on  the  character  and 
writings  of  Milton,  his  two  artides  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  article  on 
F6n61on,  published  in  the  ^  Christian  Examiner'' 
between  1826  and  ]r829,  attained  a  very  wide 
celebrity,  and  brought  him  into  correspondence 
with  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  per- 
sons in  England  and  America.  His  writings  are 
most  characteristic  and  effective  when  treating 
questions  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  social 
reform.  In  behalf  of  p^ce,  temperance,  educa- 
tion, and  f^edom,  he  repeatedly  came  before 
the  public,  and  he  examined  with  sympathizing 
respect  and  anxious  scrutiny  everjr  movement 
which  promised  more  happy  social  relations. 
Without  accepting  absolutely  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistanc^  he  remonstrated  against  war,  re- 
viewing its  crimes  and  miseries,  in  1885,  when 
there  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  France,  and 
in  1839,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  conflict 
with  Great  Britain.  The  wide  scope  which  he 
gave  to  education  is  seen  in  some  of  the  most 
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Talnable  of  hisleotaTefl,  espedallT  that  on  *^  Self- 
CHiltore"  delivered  in  1889,  and  we  series  on  the 
"EleYAiion  of  the  Laboring  Glasses,''  delivered 
in  1840.  The  appeal  in  theBedisoonrses  to  what- 
ever of  obaraoter  or  manliness  there  may  be  in 
the  jonng  is  most  touching  and  insphring.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  agitators  of  anti-uaTery 
in  this  oonntrj,  his  attention  having  been  sp^ 
ciall  J  tamed  to  the  subject  hj  a  winter's  real- 
denoeon  the  island  of  Santa  Oros  in  1880.  His 
first  efforts  were  to  arouse  the  moral  ibeling 
against  slavery,  and  it  was  not  till  1887  that  he 
deemed  special  political  action  needftd.  In  that 
year,  by  addressing  a  public  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  he  became  nearly  identified  before  the 
public  with  the  abolition  movement^  into  which 
ne  sought  toHnfiise  his  own  spirit  of  calmness 
and  candor.  His  work  on  slavery,  published  in 
1841,  had  a  wide  (uroulataon,  and  the  last  public 
act  of  his  life  was  to  deliver  an  address  at 
Lenox,  Mass^  Aug.  1, 1848^^  the  annivenary  €i 
the  emancipation  in  the  West  Lidies.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  winter 
in  Boston,  and  in  summer  at  Newp<nt,  and  his 
death  was  caused  by  an  attack  of  typhus  fever 
while  pursuing  a  mountain  excursion.  Dr. 
Ohanning  has  been  characterized  as  belouj  ' 
to  the  poetic  order  of  philosophic  minds, 
not  only  his  writings  but  also  me  traditions  of 
his  personal  character  are  needed  to  adequately 
estimate  him.  In  unvarring  moral  dignity,  and 
in  the  wide  scope  and  constant  gbw  of  his 
moral  feelingi,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  sur- 
passed. His  words  as  well  as  bis  opinions  were 
usually  chosen  from  among  those  which  express 
the  sunny,  hopeftil,  a^i  possible  view  of  thmgs, 
and  so  predominate  in  his  style  that  it  is  trans- 
parent with  moral  beauty.  He  should  be  ludged 
as  he  is  remembered,  not  merely  as  a  thinker, 
but  as  a  preacher  and  a  Ohristian.  He  was 
buried  at  Mount  Auburn,  where  a  monnment| 
designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston,  was 
dedicated  to  his  memory. — ^The  most  complete 
edit&ou  of  his  works  was  published  in  Boston,  in 
1848,  in  6  vols.  12mo.  In  Ent^d  appeared  in 
1849  a  selection  of  his  works  by  Mountford,  un- 
der the  tide,  *"  Beauties  of  Ohanning."  Many  of 
his  essays  have  been  translated  into  Gorman  at 
various  times,  and  a  more  complete  selection  d 
his  works  was  translated  by  Sydow  and  Sdiulse, 
and  appeared  in  Berlin,  1860-'61.  His  biogra- 
pher was  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Channing,  whose  work  was  published  in  1848, 
rimultaneously  in  Boston  andLondon,  under  the 
tiUe  of  "  Memoirs  of  William  EUery  Channing. 
with  Extracts  ftom  his  Oorrespondence  and 
Manuscripts."  An  elaborate  notice  of  Dr.  Ohan- 
ningy  from  the  pen  of  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  ap- 
peared in  the  Jimmal  des  DebaU  in  1852,  and 
snbsequentiy  was  published  (Eumre$  io&iaUi  de 
W.  R  Channing,  prMdie$  d?vne  introduetionf 
by  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  member  of  the  in- 
stitute. This  work  attracted  much  attention  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  was  &vorably  revie w- 
tduUheBemtetUBd&uxmandeifBemisdsPaTii^ 
SUek^  and  in  Belgium  in  an  essay  written  by  M. 


TanNiemen.  In  1857  appeal^  from  the  penoi 
an  Enjriish  lady,  a  French  work  baaed  irpoo  the 
Bev.  w.  H.  Ohanning's  memoirs,  and  entitled 
OAanninffj  Mvieetdei  4BUvre$^  OMt  «m  yr^m 
de  M.  Charles  de  BemuMt  (Paris,  IHdier  and 
Co.).  M.  de  B^musat's  prefrce  is  written  in  t 
yery  appreciative  spirit^  and  exhibits  thegreit 
interest  which  Dr.  Ohanning  begins  to  avakeo 
in  the  beat  minds  of  Europe.  1^  aQthorasof 
the  woric  undertook  it  as  a  labor  of  lov«,iDd 
does  not  disclose  her  name. 

OHANNING,  WnxiAM  Hvbst,  an  AmerieiQ 
clergyman,  nephew  of  the  preoediiig,boniB 
Boston,  May  25, 1810.  His  ftther,  Francis  Dioi 
Ohanning,  died  when  he  was  very  jooag.  Bis 
eai^  education  was  received  at  an  aoidetDf 
in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Boston  Ii& 
school  He  graduated  at  Harvard  ooU^in 
1829,  and  at  the  Oambridge  divinity  adiool  in 
1888.  He  has  been  settied  over  religioosei)- 
deties  in  MeadviUe,  Penn.,  New  Tork  dtf, 
Oindnnati,  Nashua,  Boston,  Bocbestar,  and 
Liverpool,  Eng.  He  has  edited  the ""  Western 
Messenger  "one  year,  tiie  '' Present,'' the ''H8^ 
binger,''  and  the  ''  Spirit  of  the  Age^''  and  las 
also  contributed  articlee  to  the  ^'Dial,"  tbe 
belonging  ^  Ohristian  Examiner,"  and  the  "  North  Aneri- 
oinds,  and  can  Review."  He  has  written  and  pnUifihed 
ditionsctf  the ''Translation  of  Jouffiroy's Ethics^ (Bostoo, 
1840,  2  vols.),  in  Bipley*s  "  Specimens  of  F«^ 
eign  literature;"  "" Memoirs  ni  Br.  Wiliiatt 
MeryOhanning,"  8  vols.  (Boston,  im)\  ''life 
and  Writings  of  James  H.  Perkins^''  Svok; 
«'  Memmrs^Madame  Ossoli  (Margaret  FoDer)^ 
in  connection  with  B.  W.  Emerson  and  J.F. 
Olarke;  sermons,  reviewsi  and  miaodlanitt 
He  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Hope  street  chvrA 

(Unitarian),  Liverpool,  Eng.,  fcrmeriy  xm 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Kartioen. 
Mr.  Ohanning  has  labored  much  la  Bocifll  »• 
formS)  and  his  views  of  the  diurch  and  soeietj 
q^ring  from  central  principles  of  love  and  umty 
in  the  Ohristian  faith.  He  bdongs  in  ettbo- 
lidty  of  aympathr  to  the  broad  or  mivenw 
diurch,  and  he  advocates  his  0^^°!^^^ 
much  zeal  and  doquence.  His  ^^^^'^^ 
discourses  are  often  extemporaneona  and  de- 
livered in  a  style  highly  impassioned  and  i^ 
aginative.  The  virion  €l  a  more  CSoistifln  au 
fraternized  form  of  human  sociefy,  thekhigw 
of  Jesus  Ohrist  on  earth  created  by  the  descent 
and  inspiration  of  the  gospd  fiuth  in  God  tfti 
iwAfi^  fOls  his  horixoD,  and  enlists  his  ms^ 
Mr.  Ohanning,  daring  a  consideraUe  parttf 
his  career,  has  been  an  eameet  advocate  oi 
sodetary  riafbrm  and  reconstruction  «»***? 
associated  plan  dmilar  to  that  of  the  Itf^ 
socialists,  but  (tf  late  years  he  has  devoted^ 
gifts  of  speedi  and  pen  more  entirellj  to  tw 
church  as  the  grand  levw  d  human  elew* 
OHANT  (It.  eaiUofermo;  Yt.flemOa^l 
a  modification  of  stong,  between  air  and  reao^ 
tiye»  such  as  is  adapted  to  tiie  psahns  and^^ 
anies.  This  spedes  of  mwdc  is  veiy  anoeBu 
St.  Paul  exhorts  tiie  early  Ohristiansto  ^ 
psalms  and  cantidea.   Pliiqr  the  Yonng«rD»' 
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tions  that  the  OhriBtiaos  assembled  at  break 
of  day  to  ehant  their  hymns.  The  chant 
mw  with  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Pope 
SylTester,  in  889,  founded  a  sohool  for  its 
coHiire;  andSt  Ambrose,  biaihop  of  lOlan  from 
874  to  897,  arranged  from  the  old  G^reek  mnsio 
a  new  description  of  chant,  the  Ambrosian, 
which  remained  in  use  until  superseded  by  the 
ehant  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory,  690  to  604, 
hence  called  the  Gregorian  or  Boman  chanty 
and  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Chants  are,  properiy,  of  8  kinds : 
the  monody,  sung  by  1  yoice;  the  antiphony, 
alternately  by  2;  and  the  choral,  by  all  yoicea. 
OHANTAL,  Jbatox  Fbakqoibb  Fbkmiot  di^ 
a  saint  of  the  Boman  Cathdic  church,  bom  at 
I>goninl672,diedatM6uUnsinl641.  Her  hus- 
band was  killed  while  hunting,  and  although  she 
was  only  28  years  of  age,  she  took  a  yow  neyer 
to  marry  again.  From  this  time  her  sole  occu- 
pation and  recreation  was  the  education  of  her 
children  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
She  became  acquainted  with  St  Francia  de 
Sales  in  1604,  and  from  that  time  placed  herself 
entirely  under  his  direction.  He  communicated 
to  her  his  project  for  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  the  V  iritation,  and  she  so  fkr  entered 
into  his  yiews  that  in  the  year  1610  she  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  that  order  at  Aimecy. 
She  established  her  ohOdren  in  life,  and  then 
deyoted  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  order. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  hiad  founded  87 
houses  of  the  Viutation.  In  tiie  year  1700  they 
numbered  160,  and  about  6,600  members.  Her 
beatification  took  place  in  1761.  She  was  can- 
onixed  by  Clement  XH.  in  1767.  Her  life  and 
letters  were  published  in  Paris,  1779. 

OHANTIBUK,  or  Chak-tx-buk,  aninland  town 
of  Siam,  capital  of  a  proyince  of  the  same  nam& 
situated  on  a  riyer  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  d 
mountains,  18  m.  E.  from  the  gnJf  of  Siun,  in 
lat.  12''  46'  N.  and  bug.  102*"  18^K  It  produces 
pepper,  ricei  gamboge,  cardamoms,  rosewood, 
dye- woods,  iyory,  and  benzoin.  Fordgn  com- 
merce being  prohibited,  the  enthre  produce 
of  the  country  is  remoyea  annually  to  Bangkok, 
150  UL  S.  E.  Near  the  town  are  mines  of  pre- 
cious stones.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000,  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

OHANTILLT,  a  charming  locality  in  tiie 
▼icinity  of  Paris,  department  of  CKse,  pop.  2,464^ 
fkmed  for  its  Isloes.  porcelain  and  other  manu- 
faotnres,  and  annua]  horse  races.  Its  historical 
oelebrity  is  due  to  the  castle  which  nnce  1682 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Cond6  family.  It  was 
given  to  them  by  Louis  XIY.,  haying  preyiously 
belonged  to  the  Montmorency  fiunily,  and  was 
beqneathedto  the  duke  ofAumale  in  1880.  The 
great  Cond^  gaye  in  this  castie  splendid  enter- 
tainments to  the  king,  the  poets,  and  the  emi- 
nent persons  of  France.  That  nyen  to  the  king 
in  1071  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  suicide 
of  Vatel,  the  head  steward,  who  ran  himself 
throngh  with  a  sword,  because  the  fish  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  dinner.  The  grand  chAtean 
I  destroyed  by  tiie  mob  St  the  fotreyolotion; 


there  now  remain  only  the  "  petit  ehftteaUy''  the 
^^  cbAteau  d^£nghien,*^and  superb  stables,  capa- 
ble of  lodging  240  horses,  but  untenanted.  In 
the  parish  church  of  Chantilly,  the  remains  of 
CoBgni  were  interred  after  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's,  after  his  head  had  been  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Catharine  de*  MedicL  An  inter- 
esting description  of  the  beantiM  foresti  and 
the  yarious  attractions  of  ChantiUy,  occurs  in 
Lord  Mahon's ''life  (tfCond^.^  The  pictures  of 
Condi's  batdes  were  in  the  petit  ch&tean  down 
to  1862,  but  haye  since  been  remoyed  to  Twick- 
enham. 

CHANTBEY,  SmFsAaroiBi  an  English  sculp- 
tor, bom  in  Derbyshire,  April  7.  1782.  died 
Koy.  25, 1841.  Bhowing  a  taste  lor  sculpture, 
he  was  placed  with  a  caryer  in  Sheffield:  but 
finding  ms  genius  adiwted  to  a  hi^er  walk  in 
art,  he  began  to  model  in  day,  and  established 
himself  succesdyely  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
London.  He  made  the  lifter  place  Ms  home, 
and  by  the  asristance  of  Nollekens  and  his  own 
talents  soon  acquired  conaderable  reputation. 
He  was  elected  a  royal  academician  m  1818, 
and]nl887wa8kni£^ted.  As  a  maker  of  busts 
and  a  monumental  sculptor,  Chantre^  held  a 
respectable  position.  He  executed  an  immense 
number  of  worksi  among  the  best  of  which  are 
his  bronae  statues  of  William  Pitt,  Canning^ 
and  Bishop  Heber,  and  the  bust  of  Walter  Scott. 
His  statue  in  marble  <tf  Washington  is  in  the 
state  house  at  Boston.  He  amassea  connderaable 
property,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  direct- 
ed to  be  inyested  fi>r  tne  encouragement  of  art 

CHANTRY,  an  ecclesiastical  endowment  to 
proyide  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  liying  or  repose  of  the 
dead.  Preyious  to  the  reformation,  chantries 
were  yery  numerous^  almost  eyery  fiamily  of 
importance  haying  founded  one  or  more. 
Wealthy  founders  would  endow  a  church  or 
monastery,  in  which  religious  seryices  should 
be  celebrated  continually.  For  lees  wealthy 
founders  an  altar  in  the  church  oi  the  locality 
was  made  to  suffice.  Sometimes  small  chapels^ 
called  chantry  chapels,  were  appended  to  the 
main  edifice.  The  residences  of  priests  engaged 
in  the  seryices  were  known  as  chantry  houses, 
chantries,  or  colleges.  Chantries  were  dissolyed 
in  En^^dby  Eing  Edward  YL,  and  all  endow- 
ments for  the  purpose  confiscated  to  the  king. 

CHAOS  (Gr.  yoor,  from  xa«.  to  be  open  or 
yoid).  in  cUmcal  mythology,  either  the  empty 
and  infinite  space  which  existed  before  aU 
things,  or  the  mSUmgs  of  aU  the  elements^  the 
confused  mass  out  of  which  the  ordered  crea- 
tion was  formed.  By  the  poets  it  was  personi- 
fied, and  made  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods, 
the  fiuther  of  Erebus  and  Night.  The  principle 
of  the  fecundity  of  chaos  asramedseyeral  modi- 
fications in  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy. 
Something  similar  to  the  Greek  conception  of 
chaos  is  found  in  the  Phosnidan,  Chaldean,  and 
Indian  cosmogonies;  and  Oyid's  description  of 
the  genesis  of  theuniyerse  out  of  chaos  has  so 
many  featues  in  common  with  the  Mosaio 
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aeooiint  of  creation,  that  it  has  often  been  gap- 
poied  to  be  derived  from  it. — ^In  natural  his- 
tory, chaos  is  the  name  ^ven  by  linnans  to 
animals  and  plants  of  the  lowest  orders,  which 
hare  imperfect  parts. 

OHAPATiA,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  between  the 
states  of  IGchoacan  and  Onadali^ara.  It  con- 
tains many  islands^  and  is  trayeraed  by  the  Bio 
Grande  de  Lerma.    Area  about  1,800  so.  m. 

CHAPE  AUX  (Fr.  hats),  a  name  applied  to  the 
partisans  of  France  in  Sweden  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, while  those  of  Russia  were  called  hotMeti 
(caps).  Haying  instigated  war  against  Russia  in 
1741,  and  again  in  1766,  the  calamities  thus  in- 
flicted upon  Sweden  impaired  the  popularity  of 
the  ckapeawt.  Succeeding  in  1769  in  r^aining 
their  former  position,  the  party  was  soon  extin- 

Siished  altogether  by  the  adyent  of  Gustayus 
I.  and  his  reforms. — ^The  same  names  were  also 
formerly  applied  in  the  French  academy,  the 
chapMux  constituting  the  party  supportea  by 
the  philosophers  and  the  public,  and  tne  honneU 
that  upheld  by  the  clergy  and  the  court 

OHAPEL,  a  place^  not  a  church,  dedicated 
to  religious  worship.  The  distinction  between 
a  chapel  and  a  cburdi  lay  formerly  in  the 
publicity  of  the  worship  to  be  performed; 
churches  being  for  general  use,  and  chapels  or  lit- 
tle churches  ^ing  for  the  special  use  of  private 
indiyiduals  or  particular  households.  From  this 
the  use  of  the  term  has  been  extended  so  as 
technically  to  include  all  religions  .edifices  not 
of  the  established  faith.  Thus  in  continental 
Europe  Anglican  places  of  worship  are  chapds, 
while  in  England  Koman  Catholic  and  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  are  styled  chapels.  There 
are  also  in  the  established  church  itself  in  Eng- 
land chapels  of  ease  to  parish  churches,  buUt 
for  the  accommodation  of  worshippers  in 
populous  or  extensiye  parishes.  In  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches  portions  of  the  main  building 
are  often  set  asiae  and  dedicated  to  particular 
saints.  These  are  called  chapels,  in  which  a  ser- 
yice  is  performed  in  honor  of  the  saint. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  a  post  yillage  of  Oranffe  co., 
K  C.  It  occupies  a  healthy  and  agreeable  site 
on  the  New  Hope  riyer,  an  affluent  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  uniyersity  of  North 
Carolina,  a  flourishing  institution  founded  in 
1789.    See  Nobth  Cabolika,  UNryEBsirr  op. 

CHAPELAIN,  Jbaw,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  French  academy,  bom  in  Paris 
Dec  4,  1595,  died  Feb.  22,  1674.  Haying 
gained  a  high  literary  reputation,  more  by  in- 
gratiating himself  with  Richelieu  and  other  in- 
fluential persons  than  by  his  intrinsic  merits,  he 
conceiyed  the  project  of  writing  an  epic,  La 
puceUe^  which  proyed  a  total  fidiure,  idthough 
he  spent  oyer  20  years  upon  it.  The  first 
12  cantos  appeared  in  1656;  and  to  so  high 
a  pitch  had  public  expectation  been  wrought, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  criticisms  of 
Boileau  and  Voiture,  6  editions  came  forth 
within  the  following  18  months.  Eisht  new 
parts  appeared  in  1767,  and  the  concluding  4 
parts   which  never  were  printed,  are  in  "MS. 


in  the  imperial  library  of  Paris.  Bidbd]eii,to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  poem  and  whom  bee- 
nsted  in  concoclang  literary  worka  oonfeiTedt 
pension  on  him ;  he  presided  over  tiie  otpme 
tion  of  the  French  academy,  took  a  ooDspica* 
ous  part  in  the  early  labors  of  that  bodr^  at 
as  academical  critic  upon  Oomalle^B  Cu^ai^ 
possessed  during  nearly  40  yean  a  litenrj 
prestige,  which  was  broken  by  bis  Aee^ 
although  he  remained  in  fiiyor  with  the  oooit 

CHAPERON,  formerly  in  France  a  kiodof 
cap  or  coyering  for  the  head,  worn  by  men  sni 
women  of  all  ranks.  It  was  thus  uwd  tilltbe 
rei^  of  Charles  YII.,  when  it  was  appropriated 
to  barristersL  doctors^  and  licentiates  in  ooDegei 
It  afterward  became  the  badge  of  poiitial 
parties,  and  the  red  and  blue  chaperons  are  dis- 
tin^^ulahed  in  French  history  like  the  red  ud 
white  roses  in  England,  or  like  the  advene 
ribbons  of  Constantinople.  The  name  was  eob- 
sequently  conferred  upon  some  slight  heraldic 
devices  placed  upon  the  foreheads  of  horses  in 
pompous  funeral  processions.  The  cap  of  t]» 
knights  of  the  garter  is  still  called  a  chi^eroD.- 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  persons  vho  acoco- 
pany  ladies  as  guiaea  or  protecton  at  halls  or 
other  public  occasions. 

CHAPIN,  Caltot^D.D.,  an  American  Cob- 
gregational  minister,  bom  in  Springfield,  Mia; 
in  1768,  died  in  Wetherafield,  O,  ICarchl7, 
1851.  He  was  a  prondnwt  memher  of  the 
missionary,  Bible,  and  temperance  aocietiea 
He  was  the  first  recording  secretary  of  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  forei^ 
missions,  and  held  that  office  for  82  years. 

CHAPIN,  Edwin  Hubbeu,  DJ),  an  Ame- 
rican clergyman,  bom  in  Union  Tillage,  Wasli- 
ington  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  29,  1814,  com^eW 
his  formal  edacation  in  a  seminary  in  Bennio^ 
ton,  Yt.  He  commenced  preaching  in  the  jeir 
1837,  and  was  first  settled  over  a  uiion  wa^ 
of  Unitarians  and  Universalists  in  BichiDood, 
Va.  Thence  he  remoyed  to  Oharkstown,  to, 
in  1840 :  then  to  Boston  in  1846 ;  and  from  Ba- 
ton to  New  York  in  1848,  to  take  charge  of  tie 
4th  Uniyersalist  church  in  that  dty,  of  ^i"cli 
he  still  remains  pastor.  He  received  the  degiw 
of  D.D.in  1866,  from  HarTarduniTeraty,Tflu« 
had  preyiously  conferred  on  him  the  i»<J«W 
degree  of  A.M.  Dr.  Chapin  has  alwys  weo 
connected  with  the  Univeiialist  denrnmnationj 
but  his  sympathies  far  outrun  the  technical 
boundaries  of  a  sect  His  religions  views  were 
originaUy  aflfected  powerfully  by  Dr.  OhMxm^ 
published  writings,  as  well  as  by  the  lea<i«J « 
the  Universalist  faith ;  and  he  is  warmly  lflte^ 
ested  in  all  the  Uterature  and  tendenaea,  »s^ 
ing  from  the  most  free  and  thoughtfol  a«^ 
of  Protestant  Christendom,  that  are  WJ^JJ 
to  receive  the  title  of  "the  Broad  Char^ 
movement'*  His  reputation  has  long  ««»• 
tablished  as  one  of  the  most  powerfsl  m^ 
ive  pulpit  orators  of  America.  The  V^^ 
characteristics  of  his  eloquence,  apart  firomiw 
earnestness  and  pasaon  with  which  it  is  ai  W 
vital,  are  imag^ation  and  pathoe,  interpret* 
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hj  ftToiod  of  T«Diai^able  ridhniefls  and  Tolmne. 
F«w  men  are  80  liberallj  endowed  with  the  capa- 
city for  Tigorons  and  connected  extempore  ad- 
dreB8.  It  18  his  castom,  however,  to  prodnoe  one 
earefoUy  written  disooorBe  ever^  week,  which  Is 
spoken  firom  mannacript,  and,  in  the  morning 
service  of  his  chnroh,  to  preach  with  veiy  little 
verbal  jMreparation.  The  chnroh  over  which 
I>r.  Chapin  presidea  is  aitnated  in  Broadway, 
and  the  m<»rning  and  particularly  the  eveiung 
servioea  are  ao  nnmeronaly  attended,  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult  for  a  atranger  to  find  a  aeat 
The  congregatioa  comprises  many  of  the  young 
and  active  men  of  New  York,  and  persons  of  the 
moat  c^ifficting  theological  opinions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  liten  demanded  by  80  larse  a  pariah, 
Dr.  Ohapin  finds  time  for  a  great  deal  of  aervice 
as  a  spesKer  before  lyceums  and  literary  assoda- 
tions ;  while  as  a  temperance  advocate,  and  a 
platform  orator  in  behalf  of  public  movements 
in  which  moral  interests  are  prominent,  he  ezer« 
cises  a  condnually  increasing  influence.  His 
speech  before  the  peace  convention  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  in  1850,  is  perhaps  the  most 
oelebiated  of  all  his  successcB  in  popular  oratoiy. 
Dr.  Ohiq>in*s  published  works  consist  of  several 
▼olumes  of  sermons  and  religious  lectures,  and  a 
few  occasional  discourses.  One  of  those  volumea, 
^  The  Grown  of  Thoma,^  haa  obtained  a  very 
wide  circulation,  and  ita  devout  and  cheerM 
spirit  haa  made  it  welcome  beyond  the  cinde  of 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  author's 
theological  creed. 

OHAPIN,  Stifhkv.  D.D.,  an  American 
elergym  w.  bom  in  Ifiliord,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Oct.  1, 1845.  The 
son  of  pious  parents^  his  thoughts  were  turned 
at  an  eariy  age  to  tne  subject  of  personal  re- 
ligion, and  while  yet  a  youth  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Oongregational  church  in  his 
native  town.  He  soon  after  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  college,  with  a  view  to  the  profes* 
mon  of  the  Ohriatian  ministry,  and  graduated 
St  Harvard  university  in  1804.  After  leaving 
oc^ege  he  went  to  atndy  theolo^  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Emmona,  of  Franklm.  After  a 
brief  period  of  atudy  with  that  able  theologian, 
he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Oon- 
gregational church  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  ordained  in  1805.  Disaffreeing 
with  his  church  in  reference  to  what  was  known 
as  the  *^  Half-way  Oovenant,^'  not  only  refosing 
to  baptise  the  children  of  non-professors  him- 
self^ but  dedining  to  exchange  with  other  min- 
isters with  a  view  to  their  performance  of  the 
rite  in  his  parish,  his  pastoral  relation  in  Hills- 
borough was  severed  early  in  1809.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  0<ngregational  church  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  H.  Tne  controversy  into  which 
he  had  been  drawn  with  his  pHdople  in  Hills- 
borough led  him  to  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  aul^eot  of  church  member- 
ship and  <^uroh  ordinancea,  the  result  of  which 
was  his  adoption  of  the  general  views  held  by 
the  Baptist  denomination*    He  accordingly  re- 


Bnonished  his  pastoral  charge  in  Mount  Yemon 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  and  in  November 
of  that  year  was  baptized  by  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Bald- 
win, pastor  of  the  2d  Biq>ti8t  church  in  Boston. 
In  1819  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  he  remained 
but  a  year  or  two,  havin^p  been  called,  in  1822, 
to  the  chair  of  theolpsy  m  the  newly  establish- 
ed college  at  Waterville^  Mb.  He  entered  on 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
with  characteristic  industry  and  zeal,  and  en- 

Ioyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  patrons  until 
le  was  called  to  fill  a  more  responsible  post 
An  efibrt  having  been  made  to  resuscitate 
Oolumbian  college  at  Washington,  and  obtain 
an  endowment  which  should  secure  it  against 
the  embarraaamenta  under  which  it  had  for 
WHne  time  labored,  Dr.  Ohapin  waa  aelected  as 
a  suitable  person  to  preside  over  its  affidra.  He 
waa  elected  president  of  that  institution  in 
1828,  and  continued  to  preride  over  it  with 
marked  ability  until  1841,  when  he  resigned  a 
post  which  he  had  filled  with  honor  to  himself 
and  with  advantage  to  the  college.  He  contin- 
ued to  redde  in  Washington  until  the  time  of 
hia  death.  Dr.  Ohapin  waa  a  acholar  of  Ivge 
attainmenta,  amiable  in  temper,  yet  earnest  and 
ene^tic;  prudent,  but  always  true  to  his  con- 
victions and  firm  in  maintaining  them. 

OHAPIN,  WiLUAM,  an  instructor  of  the 
blind,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  occupied 
the  earlv  part  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits 
and  in  the  publishing  business.  In  May,  1840, 
he  assumed  the  function  of  principal  of  the 
Ohio  iuatitution  fbr  the  blind,  and  did  much  to 
improve  the  syatem  of  education  there,  the 
number  of  pupils  having  increased  under  his 
administration  firom  18  to  72.  Having  investi- 
gated kindred  institutions  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  he  ririted  Europe  in  1845, 
and  embodied  the  results  of  his  investigations 
in  a  report  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  '^  On  the 
Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
France."  Resigning  his  post  in  Ohio  in  1846, 
owing  to  changes  made  oy  the  legislature,  he 
was  elected  in  Sept.  1849,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind,  which 
post  he  still  holds. 

OHAPLAIN,  a  clergyman  appointed  to  say 
prayers  and  to  perform  divine  service,  and  at- 
tached to  some  body  of  persons  or  tiie  house* 
hold  of  an  individual  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  United  States  chaplains  are  appointed  to 
legislative  bodies,  hospitals,  prisons,  regiments, 
and  vessels  of  war.  In  Europe  chaplaiDs  are 
attached  to  courts,  and  also  sometimes  to  the 
families  of  the  nobiHty.  The  origin  of  the  term 
is  generallv  associated  with  chapeL  It  belongs 
both  to  the  Oatholic  and  Protestant  churches. 
In  England,  chaplains  are  exempted,  in  remct 
of  their  appointment,  from  the  operation  or  the 
laws  against  plurality  of  benefices. 

OHAPLET.    SeeBsjLDB. 

OHAPLIN,  JsBBMiAiL  D.D.,  an  American 
minister  of  the  Baptist  aenomination,  bom  in 
Rowley,  Man.,  Jan.  2, 1776,  died  at  Hamilton, 
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N.  T.,  lift/,  1841.  Hi0  heart  was  imlmed  with 
raUg;kNi8  fteliDg  at  a  T0iy  early  age.  Hem- 
dnaied  at  the  college  of  Rhode  Idand,  after- 
ward Brown  ooiveraity.in  1799.  After  gradna- 
ting  he  was  immediately  elected  tolor,  and  re- 
maned in  that  capacity  for  abont  8  jeara.  In 
1802,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  choroh 
inDanverB)  Maaa.,  which  reUtion  be  anatained 
untillSlS,  when  he  waaaeleoted  to  take  charge 
of  the  Uterarj  and  theokgical  seminary  then 
abonttobecommeocedinWatenrille,Me.  This 
inatitation  had  ita  origin  in  a  desire  to  promote 
theological  education  among  the  Baptiatsof  New 
Endand.  More  comprehensire  Tiews  soon  pre- 
Ymued,and  the  seminary  waa  changed  into  a  coir 
lege  in  1890.  In  1821  Dr.  ChapUn  waa  elected 
its  first  president  He  administered  the  govern- 
ment oftbe  new  college  with  great  discreaon  and 
soccess  for  abont  12  years.  After  retiring  from 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  B^tist  chnroh  in  Bowley,  bis  natiye  town. 
SobseqnentlT  he  became  the  partor  of  the  Bwtist 
chorch  in  Willington,  Oonn.,  where  he  remained 
tin  near  the  dose  of  his  life.  Few  men  of  the 
psst  gener^on  were  more  entitled  to  the  re* 
imect  and  veneration  of  mankind  than  Dr. 
Ohapfin.  His  own  denomination,  espedaUy. 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  niB  powerfm 
and  indefJKtigable  efforts  to  promote  the  edocft- 
tion  of  its  ministry. 

CHAPMAN,  OiOBOK,  an  English  poet»  the 
earliest  English  translator  of  Homer,  bom  prob- 
ably at  Hitohmg  Hill,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1557, 
died  in  London.  May  12, 1684.  After  atudying 
2  years  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  distingnidied  for  ms  knowledge  of  the 
daasics,  he  went  in  1576  to  London,  where  be 
enjoyed  the  fiiendship  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare» 
Marlowe,  and  Jonson,  and  the  patronage  of 
"Khig  James  and  FHnoe  Henry.  He  published  a 
translation  of  7  books  of  the  Hiad  in  1598;  of 
12  bodes  in  1600 ;  and  of  the  whole  poem  in 
1608.  It  is  in  the  lofty  li^Uable  En^ 
yerse,  and  of  a  vigoroos  and  imaginative  diar- 
acter  more  accordant  with  the  spirit  than  the 
letter  of  the  originaL  It  has  retained  its  popu- 
larity both  with  poets  and  soholara,  though  less 
polidied  and  less  accurate  than  the  yersion  of 
Pope.  Pope  said  that  it  waa  ''aometUnglike 
what  one  might  imasine  Homer  himself  woold 
haye  written  before  he  arriyed  at  years  of  dis- 
creti<m;''  Waller  conld  not  read  it  without 
tranflport;  and  Keats  has  expressed  his  admira* 
tionof  it  m  one  of  the  most  beantiM  of  hisson* 
nets.  Chapman  afterward  translated  the  Odys* 
sey,  the  Homeric  hymns,  and  portions  of  Ovid, 
Terence,  Musnus^  and  Petrarch.  He  was  also 
a  yolominous  writer  of  plays,  only  passages  of 
which  are  now  esteemed.  He  was  aasodated 
with  Jonson,  Marstoo,  and  others,  in  writing 
the  comedy  of  ^  Eastward,  Hot"  which  oon« 
tdned  severe  satirical  reflediona  upon  Scotch- 
men, and  was  therefore  so  ungratobl  to  King 
James,  that  he  caused  the  antiiors  to  be  for  a 
short  time  imprisoned.  An  imitation  of  Terrace 
entitied '' All  FooV  ^^  lu^y  applauded  by 


Us  contemponnrlas ;  and  pocti0ii8  of  Ae  tragedy 
of  •'Bosay  D'Amboia''  were  higUj  eatMmed 
by  Oharlea  Lamb.  A  handaoma  edition  of 
hia  tranabtiona  from  Homer  waa  pmUiahed  fai 
London,  in  5  yds^  in  1868. 

OHAPMAK,  Jon  Guar,  aa  Ametiesn 
artist,  bom  in  Akzandria,  Ya.  Early  indicat- 
ing hia  taste  Ibr  design,  he  wm  oiahled  by 
the  liberalily  of  a  friend  to  visit  Borne,  and 
toatodyand  practiae  hia  art  there  foraeveral 
veara.  After  his  return  to  the  United  Statai^ 
he  removed  to  thedty  of  UTewYotk,  when,  by 
his  rsre  nnion  of  mechanical  ingemiity  with 
artistic  taste^  he  n4>idly  obtmned  ample  employ- 
ment. He  haa  ezeented  many  origmai  deaigns 
for  the  illnstratioa  of  wo^  of  taate  or  fr&cy, 
among  whidi  are  Harper'a  Bible,  Schmidts 
'' Talea,** and Whitiler^ '' SoooofLabor.''  He 
also  painted  the ""  Baptism  of  Pte^bontaa  "  for 
one  of  the  panda  in  the  rotonda  a*  Washington. 
In  1848  he  agahi  visited  Borne,  where  he  has 
since  leiided. 

OHAFONS,  Mb8.  (HntSB  MuxaoX  an  Eng> 
lish  anthoresBjborn  in  jTorthamptondiire  in  1 727, 
died  atHadley^Dec.  21, 1801.  Attheageofd 
years  ahe  ia  said  to  have  written  e  romanc^ 
and  she  eariy  studied  aeveral  kngnagee  ana 
treatises  on  morals  and  philoso^y.  Her  fint 
pnblioations  were  the  story  of  ^Ildelia''  in  the 
^  Adventarer,'^and  some  vetaes  pnAxed  toher 
friend  Miss  Osrter's  tranalation  of  Eolotetaa. 
In  1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapone,  who  died 
within  less  than  a  year.  In  1770  die  aooom- 
panied  Mrs.  Montague  to  ficotiand,  ai  whose 
request  she  soon  after  pahlished  her  ^Letters 
on  the  Improvement  ot  the  Mind.''  In  a  vol- 
nme  of  ^^  Miacellaniea,''  which  anbaeqnently  ap- 
peared, are  severs!  letters  addreassd  by  her  to 
Richardson,  controverting  some  of  the  maxims 
pot  forward  by  him  in  hia  **  Garissa  Hariowe." 

OHAPOO,  a  maritime  town  in  the  province 
of  Ohe>kian(&  Ohina,  ritnated  <m  a  promontory 
on  the  N.  aids  of  the  estuary  of  the  TUien»tug 
(or  Ttten*tang),  commnnicating  1^  canal  vrtth 
Bang-chow-foo,  of  which  place  it  ia  the  port 
Ita  suburbs,  which  are  veiy  CKtendve.  ana  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  tradea,  extend  along  the 
water*B  edge.  About  half  a  mile  in  their  rear 
ia  the  walud  town,  5  m.  in  dronmforence,  en- 
closed within  which  is  the  Tartar  town.  Ita 
harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  the  tides  are  rapid, 
but  there  is  deep  water  in  the  roadstead,  and 
all  the  trade  (tf  Oliina  with  Japan  is  carried  on 
from  this  port  The  aofl  of  the  neighborii^ 
country  ia  extremely  fertile  and  well  watered, 
and  the  snrfooe  is  interspersed  with  nnmereos 
villages^  pagodas,  temples,  Ae.  The  a^faoent 
heighta,  fornSed  during  the  late  war,  were  cap> 
tuied  ^  the  Britiah,  after  an  obstinate  resiit- 
ance,  May  18^  1842. 

GHAPPE,  OhAVNLtk  French  engineer  and 
medianidan,  bom  at  Brulon  in  1768,  died  Jan. 
28, 1805.  Having  invented  an  ingeniona  sys- 
tem of  signals  to  communicate  at  a  distance  with 
his  friends,  he  presented  it  to  the  IVenoh  ] 
lative  assembly  in  1782.    It 
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bried  Iwtwden  Ptois  and  Lille^  on  a  length  of  4S 
leagues,  and  was  adopted  by  the  goTemment. 
Dhappe  eatabliflhed  seyeral  lines  in  France^  and 
the  one  nmnlBg  N.  waa  firsfe  pnt  in  motion  to 
umoonce  the  reoapture  of  the  town  of  Oond6 
^om  the  Pruasiana.  The  inventor  waa  at  onoe 
rewarded  bj  the  conrention,  which,  bj  a  de- 
sree,  appointed  him  ingenUur  tSUgrapM,  The 
Ines  were  extended  i^l  over  Fnmoe,  and  the 
ijBteni  was  also  adopted,  with  aome  alterationa, 
;hroagh  Germany  and  England.  The  attacks 
x>  which  he  waa  anbjected,  by  persons  Jealoiis  of 
lis  invention,  preyed  so  mncn  upon  his  mind 
ihat  he  committed  aoicide. 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROOH^  Jxiv,  a  French 
istronomer,  bom  at  ICamiac,  Anvergne,  in  1722, 
lied  Aag.  1, 1769,  in  Oalilornia.  He  was  apriest, 
>at  giving  his  ^rhole  attention  to  astronomy,  he 
>ecame  oneof  the  assistants  of  Oassini  in  delin- 
Miting  the  general  map  of  France,  and  edited 
^he  astronomical  tables  of  Br.  Halley.  In 
L7d0  he  waa  dedj^oated  by  the  academy  to 
nake  an  observation  of  the  trandt  of  Venna 
)ver  the  ann'a  disk,  which  Hialley  amunmced 
ironld  happen  Jnne  0, 1761.  He  consequently 
;et  oot  for  ToboU,  in  Siberia,  which  was 
pointed  out  as  the  most  fiivorable  point  <^  ob- 
lervatbn.  His  mission  was  snccesntaUy  accom- 
plished; and  retnminff  to  France  at  the  end  of 
I  years^  he  imblished  in  1768  his  V&ffoge  en 
SMrie.  The  following  year  he  sailed  Ibr  Cali- 
fornia to  observe  another  transit  of  Yenns, 
whioh  was  to  take  place  Jane  8.  He  was 
sqnally  socceflsftil  on  this  ocoarion,  bat  died 
Mxm  loterwaid.  The  results  of  his  last  ezpedi- 
t;ion  were  pnblished  by  0.  F.  Oassini,  mider  the 
Litle  of  Voyoffs  de  la  Oaiffomie, 

CHAPTAL,  JfeAV  AxTonnB  OuLtTDB,  coimt 
le  Ohanteloap,  a  French  chemist  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Nogaret,  Losdre,  Jane  4, 1766, 
lied  in  Paris,  Jaly  80, 1882.  Daring  his  med- 
ical studies  and  practice  he  devoted  mach 
research  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  which 
be  soon  became  eminent,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  Montpellier,  where  be  tanriit  sao- 
oesafiilly  the  doctrines  of  Bbck.  Lavoiaer,  and 
Daven&ih.  His  ancle,  a  wealthy  physician, 
left  him  a  ibrtane,  with  which  he  eetablished 
shemical  works  near  Montpellier,  bdng  the  first 
attempted  of  the  kind,  and  by  wfaieh  he  was  soon 
snaUed  to  piodace  varioas  chemicalii  hitherto 
imported,  soch  aa  the  mineral  acids,  alam,  soda, 
ind  salts  of  lead.  The  aothorities  of  Laogue- 
loo  heaped  honors  on  him;  the  Spanish 
a^veroment  offered  him  a  pension  of  66,000 
francs  to  go  to  Spain;  ana  according  to  his 
blogn^^her,  Waahingtmi  wrote  8  tames  to 
Dhfl^taL  inviting  him  to  America.  After  the 
ratbreax  of  the  Firenoh  levoladon  he  pabUshed 
&  political  pamphlet,  entitled  ^Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Montagnaidand  a  Gtrondist,**  and  waa 
urested,  bat  tmroo^  the  interoeesion  of  friends 
B^as  liberated.  The  committee  of  public  safety 
>hiced  him  in  cfaarse  of  the  powder  mills  of 
jfrenelle,  which  prodaced,  under  his  manage- 
nenty  8,600  lbs.  of  gunpowder  daily.    Once 


more  returning  to  IConlpellier,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  institate^  and  devoted  himself 
to  science,  till  Bonaparte  summoned  him  to  the 
conncil  of  state,  where  he  had  the  supervision 
of  national  education.  When  Lucien  Bona- 
parte redgned  the  portfolio  of  the  interior, 
Ohaptal  took  his  pkoe  as  mmister,  and  for  4 
years  performed  the  duties  of  the  department 
with  much  administrative  abiHty.  He  founded 
the  conservatory,  school  of  arts,  and  society 
for  encouragement  of  industry,  introduced  the 
modem  French  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
established  a  model  fisurm  and  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  seeds,  reorganized  the 
prisons  and  hospitals,  extended  the  network  of 
highways  over  the  ftce  of  the  country,  and  or- 
ganized the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  exten- 
fdon  of  the  Louvre  and  rues  oe  Rivoli  and 
Oastiglione,  that  have  since  been  completed  by 
Napoleon  UL  In  the  miM  of  his  nsefulness  a 
misanderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Na- 
poleon ;  some  accounts  say,  because  Ohaptal  re- 
zhsed  to  report  in  fkvor  of  beet  root  over  cane 
sugar,  while  others  assert  diat  it  was  on  account 
of  an  actress,  named  Iflle.  Bourgoin,  to  whom 
both  emperor  and  minister  paid  their  devotions. 
A  reconciliation  afterward  took  place,  and  the 
ex-minister  was  made  county  senator,  and  mnd 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  On  xlapoTeon's 
retom  from  EHmk,  the  count  was  appointed  di- 
rector^genend  of  commerce  and  mamifectures. 
Louii  xyin.  Btrndk  him  fromtiielist  of  peers, 
bat  left  him  on  the  roll  of  the  academy/  He  died  * 
at  a  ripe  age,  a  osefuL  but  not  a  brilliant  man. 
Hia  fortune  was  much  redaced  by  the  indis- 
cretions of  his  son.  BSs  wprks  are  all  on  chem- 
ical subjects,  and  may  yet  be  consulted  with 
advantage,  especially  his  ^Treatise  on  Ohem- 
istry  ap^l^to  the  Arts.'' 

OHArTER,  the  commonity  of  canons  or  pre- 
bends attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  and  presided  over  by  a  dean.  (See 
Oahos.)  They  govern  the  diocese  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  see,  in  some  countries  have  the 
right  of  chooshig  the  bishop,  and  act  as  his  ad^ 
visers.  In  England,  theappointing  privilege 
was  assomed  by  Henry  VIIL  as  a  royal  preroga- 
tive; it  18  also  exercised  by  the  crown  in  Prus- 
sia and  other  Protestant  countries.  Some  of 
the  Soman  Oatholic  cathedrals  in  En^andhave 
their  chapters,  but  there  are  none  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  suppressed  in  France  by  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  but  restored  by 
the  concordat  of  1803.  The  utie  of  chapter  is 
iqyplied  not  onlv  to  the  canons  in  their  collective 
capacity,  but  also  to  their  meetings,  and  to  the 
place  in  whioh  the  ktter  are  held.  It  is  given 
to  theasaemblyof  members  of  a  relii^ous  order, 
to  the  oonvocsiions  of  the  military  orders  of  the 
middle  iH^ea,  and  even  to  the  meetings  of  certain 
corporations  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  It 
was  first  osed  about  the  8th  century,  and  ia 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  at 
such  sessions  it  waa  customary  to  read  some  or 
all  of  the  chapters  oontalniag  the  rulea  of  the 
oommnni^. 
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CHAPULTEPEO,  Oabxlb  of,  a  Mexican  for- 
tran  Btonned  by  the  AmericaoB  under  Qen. 
Boott,  Sept.  18,  1847.  The  American  army, 
proceeding  from  victory  to  victory,  had  defeated 
the  enemy  in  5  pitched  battles^  beside  many 
akirmiahea.  and  iraa  now  under  the  walla  ox 
the  city  of  Mexico.  This  ancient  city  lies  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain  in  which  are  nnmerons 
volcanic  heights  rising  like  islands  from  a 
morass.  About  2  m.  8.  W.  frx)m  the  city  is 
one  of  these  heights,  known  as  the  rock  of 
Ohapnltepec  A  strong  castle  crowns  the  height, 
having  a  frontage  of  900  feet,  heavily  armed. 
The  work  is  designed  as  a  protection  to  a  cause- 
way which  forms  the  approach  to  the  city.  At 
the  base  of  tiie  hill,  in  front,  is  the  wall  of  an 
aqueduct.  In  the  rear  is  the  old  powder  mill 
known  as  Molino  del  Rey.  Numerous  old  cy- 
press trees  surround  the  spot.  Altogether  the 
position  is  a  difficult  one  to  attack,  and  easy  to 
be  defended.  Gen.  Bravo  with  a  picked  force 
held  the  position.  At  the  time  of  the  assault 
there  were  in  it  a  crowd  of  officers  of  rank, 
beside  the  military  academy,  with  the  stu- 
dents. Bravo  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Mexican  officers,  to  whose  hands  it  would 
have  been  safe  to  intrust  any  defence  however 
important  Santa  Anna  with  the  bulk  of  the  ar- 
my was  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  fbll  com- 
munication with  the  castle.  ALffairs  were  in  this 
position  when  Bcott  stormed  and  took  Molino 
del  Rey.  His  next  step  was  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  enemy.  He  nad  already  advanced  a 
force  near  to  the  city  walls,  and  seemed  to  be 
making  preparations  for  attack.  Another  ]>or- 
tion  of  his  force  menaced  Chapultepec  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Blows  had  fiEulen  so  ruiidly  in 
places  where  they  were  least  looked  n>r,  that 
Santa  Anna  was  it  a  loss  to  divine  whether  the 
city  or  the  castle  were  the  real  object  of  attack. 
Bravo  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna  that  Scott 
would  certainly  first  assault  the  castle,  being  too 
skilful  a  general  to  leave  such  a  work  in  his 
rear.  It  was  not  till  the  Americans  had  all 
preparations  ready  for  the  assault— indeed,  not 
untd  the  castle  was  taken— that  the  Mexicans 
discovered  that  the  demonstration  against  the 
city  had  been  only  a  feint  toprevent  uiem  from 
reinforcing  Chapultepec.  Scott  from  the  first 
had  determined  to  carry  this  work.  His  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  at  Molino  indicated  a 
different  mode  of  attack  from  that  by  which 
the  victory  of  the  8th  was  won.  Aocordin^y, 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  11,  he  ordered  Ooloneis 
Lee  and  Huger  to  erect  4  batteries  on  a  ridge 
facing  the  fortress.  These  works  were  placed 
under  the  command  respectively  of  Oapts. 
Drum,  Hagner,  Brooks,  and  Lieut.  Stone.  The 
plan  of  operations  was  dmple:  after  Uie  place 
ahould  have  been  sufficiently  battered,  a  column 
under  Gen.  POlow  waa  to  assault  on  ita  W. 
side;  another  column  under  Gren.  Quitman 
on  the  oppodte,  or  S.  R  side;  while  the  re- 
serve under  Gen.  Worth  was  to  gun  the  N. 
aide,  and  there  either  to  assist  in  the  attack  or 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  direct    Pillow's 


and  Qoitman'a  oolonms  were  eadi  lieaded  .by  a 
storming  party  of  250,  detailed  from  the  regu- 
lar troops  ;  PiUow's  being  oommanded  bj  Gi^ 
MeEenaie  of  the  Sd  artiUeiy,  ttad  Qi^nan^ 
by  Oapt  Oaaey  of  the  2d  infaDtry.  Sealing 
ladders  and  all  necessary  applianoea  were  hdd 
in  readiness.  Early  on  the  momiiq^  <^  the 
12th  the  Mexicans  discovered  the  Amerkaa 
batteries  and  opened  fire.  Firing  waa  con- 
tinued from  both  aides  all  that  day.  Onthe 
18th  firing  was  resumed  for  some  hoars. 
About  11  o'dock  the  Amerioan  gone  slack- 
ened, and  for  a  few  moments  entir^y  ceased. 
This  waa  the  preconcerted  aignal  for  the  assault 
Having  made  ae veral  breaches  throng  the  eUm 
wall  behind  the  cypresses,  the  atUyck  parties 
rushed  through  the  treea  and  straii^t  at  the 
hOL  The  American  guna  reopened  and  horied 
a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  over  tibebr  heads.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill  considerable  figfating  took 
place.  Here  Pillow  waa  diaabled,  and  Oul- 
wallader  took  command.  The  Americans  as- 
cended the  acclivity  amid  disdiargea  of  gnpd 
and  mudcetry  that  thinned  th«r  ranks.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  caatle  was  a  skmig  redoubt ; 
without  hesitation  they  charged,  awanned  over 
it,  and  drove  the  enemy  tram  the  gmis.  Grring 
them  no  time  either  to  raDy  or  to  q[»iDg  thar 
minea,  the  assailants  drove  them  into  the  castle. 
In  a  moment  the  oasUe  ditdi  waa  eroaaed,  and 
the  stormers  planted  their  ladders  on  the  wall 
Many  brave  fellows  were  huried  down,  but  at 
lengtii  a  lodgment  waa  effected.  Qaitmaa 
meantime  was  doing  the  same  on  the  K  aide, 
having  beside  captored  2  batteriefi,  and  driven 
in  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy.  Gttiu  Snath, 
with  the  rifles  and  the  Kew  YoiIe,  SobOi  Guo- 
Una,  and  Pennsylvania  yolunteera,  arrived  lost 
in  time  to  ahare  in  the  honors  of  the  day. 
After  a  stout  resistance  tiie  enemy  were  drivfa 
trom  their  defences,  and  the  American  flag,  as 
well  as  the  standards  of  the  re^menta  who  par> 
ticipated  in  the  capture,  were  floated  friaa  the 
ramparts.  The  cessation  of  the  firing  and  the 
cheers  of  the  victoriooa  Americans,  whieh 
were  distinctly  heard  in  the  capital,  save  notice 
to  Santa  Anna  that  Ghapnltepeo  Lad  fiilka 
Crowds  of  fugitives  &Iling  back  upon  the  city 
told  the  aame  tale,  and  ahowed  that  the  war,  so 
£ur  as  Mexico  was  concerned,  was  ended.  Tie 
victory  waa  gained  with  amiall  nnmerioal  loss 
to  the  Americans.  The  Mexican  loss  was  net 
ascertamed,  but  must  have  been  great.  The  vic- 
tors pressed  forward,  and  soon  terminated  the 
war  by  the  occupation  of  the  cify  of  MbxIool 

CHABA,  an  aquatic  plant  fbnnd  in  the  sretf 
lakes,  and  in  the  large  freah-water  lakes  <tf  Kev 
York,  frequentiy  growing  with  soch  hamiaBee 
as  to  render  the  bottom  green  like  a  grasEf 
meadow.  It  occurs  in  the  foesil  states  and  is 
important  to  the  geologist  aa  chancteriang 
groupa  of  strata,  as  those  of  the  &esb->water 
marl  beds  of  the  tertiaiy  formation.  The 
aeed-veesel  of  these  plants  is  veiy  toe^  and 
is  covered  by  an  integument  conristinn  of  5 
apiral  valves.     The  stems  are  loQgit 
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trUtedf  and  always  torn  in  a  eomtrary  diiee- 
ion  from  the  rings  on  the  seed-yesseL 

CHARADE,  a  species  of  enigma,  which  oon« 
ists  in  diyiding  a  word  into  syllables,  each  of 
rhich  shall  be  a  complete  word,  and  yagnely  de- 
ining.  withont  naming,  each  of  the  parts  and 
he  whole  word.  For  a  charade  to  have  literary 
nerit,  its  members. mnst  hare  some  relation  to 
lach  other,  and  nnite  in  an  epigrammatic  point 
t  was  invented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
«ntury,  and  has  been  most  cnJtiyated  in  Ger- 
oany  and  France.  The  Mereure  de  Ik'anes^^nor 
0  the  revolntion,  contained  stores  of  charades, 
inigmas,  and  logogrimphs. — ^Aotimo  Chabadbs 
onslst  in  obscurely  indicating  the  signification 
)f  the  words  by  pantomimes  and  dialogues. 

CH ARBAR,  or  Choubas  Bat,  one  of  the  best 
larbors  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  the 
ndian  ocean.  Ras  Charbar,  the  £.  point  of 
he  bay,  is  in  lat  25°  16'  N.,  long.  60**  85^  K  On 
he  £.  side  of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Char- 
bar, pop.  1,500,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
arth,  and  garrisoned  by  the  imaum  of  Muscat 
^orth  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Portujoruese 
«ttlement  of  Teez,  probably  the  Tiz  of  Edrid 
md  the  Troesa  of  Nearchus. 

CHARCOAL,  the  solid  residue  obtained  by 
objecting  organic  bodies  to  destructive  disdlla- 
ion.  Ajiimal  charcoal  has  been  described 
mder  Bom  Biaok.  Wood  charcoal  is  an  im- 
rare  form  of  carbon,  containing  the  ashes  or 
ixed  incombustible  portions  of  uie  wood  from 
vhich  it  is  prepared,  and  also  some  of  its  yol- 
itile  ingredients.  The  principal  object  of  its 
)reparation  is  the  greater  calorific  effect  it 
kffords  than  wood.  Its  properties  vary  great- 
y,  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
employed  for  its  preparation  and  the  man- 
ler  in  which  thia  is  conducted.  Well  char- 
ged hard  wood,  as  birch,  beech,  or  maple,  re- 
nins the  form  of  the  wood,  is  of  a  glossy  black 
K)lor,  boms  without  flame  or  smoke,  rings 
Krhen  struck,  and  bears  a  considerable  blow 
without  breaking.  It  is  still,  however,  brittle, 
separating  square  across  the  grain.  It  may  be 
landled  without  soiling  the  fingers.  Its  weight 
^hen  powdered  is  nearly  double  that  of  water, 
mt  in  masses  it  was  lound  by  Hassenfratz  to 
^ary  greatly  with  its  porosity,  and  this  seemed 
o  be  dependent  on  that  of  the  wood.  Birch 
;ave  sp.  gr.  0.208;  oak,  0.155;  alder,  0.184; 
vMte  beech,  0.188.  Other  authorities  make 
hese  weights  still  higher.  The  composition  of 
iharcoal  prepared  from  a  variety  of  woods  has 
)een  determined  by  M.  Yiolette,  who  was  em- 
>loyed  by  the  French  government  to  conduct  a 
eries  of  experiments  in  this  branch  of  manu« 
acture.    The  same  method  of  expelling  the 

olatile  matters  was  adopted  in  each  case,  viz., 
)y  the  action  of  highly  neated  steam,  so  that 
he  differences  of  compodtion  are  eviaently  to 
»e  referred  to  the  difference  in  the  principles  of 
he  woods,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  difficulty 
vith  which  they  are  decomposed.  The  follow- 
ag  table  presents  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
aents  in  100  parts  of  charcoal: 


SpMiM  of  chMDOal. 

0«rb«u 

Hjdi«ff«u 

AA. 

Fune 

76.«» 
78.56i 
72.868 
71.488 
7t8K 
70.7W 
70.895 
70.089 
7a028 
89.829 
89.820 
69.229 
69.127 
88.900 
88.741 
8S.047 
67.421 
68.682 
68.113 
8&924 
82.127 
81.090 
fiS.514 

4.106 
4.587 

ao2d 

6.078 
6J48 
4.448 
4.589 
4.818 
a928 
fi.452 
&884 
4409 
4886 
C.188 
4868 
&888 
4099 
4689 
6.758 
6.810 
4976 
4866 
4819 

17.976 
18.610 
19,110 
88.884 
82.194 
88.419 
84874 
84898 
85.288 
88.0M 
84818 
85.188 
87.126 
84.634 
85.540 
88.880 
88.480 
88.181 
87.580 
88.844 
81.501 
84786 
41J88 

1.888 

Ironwood 

0.899 

Cork 

Jnniper 

ai70 

WUdpinetiM 

Hawthorn 

0.500 
1JM6 

Aiih,... 

0.898 

Maple 

0.486 

Cbernr  tree 

0.756 

XApw 

1.896 

Tew 

0.804 

Brounore 

ObcBtiiat  tree,  French. 
Willow 

L288 
0.481 

1.888 

Poplar,  trunk 

0.858 

Ebbnj.!^ 

0.806 

SSc::..;.:::..:;.:::; 

0.800 

Elm 

0.888 

Plum  tree 

0.596 

Pear  trftA.........     ». 

0.688 

Hemp  etalka 

1J96 

Wheat  atiaw 

0.759 

Leaves,  poplar 

ijm 

The  proportion  of  ash  is  smaller  than  the  known 
composition  of  the  woods  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. This  differs  very  much  in  different  woods, 
m  some  amounting  to  5  or  even  10  per  cent. 
Winkler  obtained  in  charcoals  the  xoUowing 
proportions  of  ash  in  100  parts : 


8J6   Pine 1J8 

Maple 8.27    Poplar 1.80 

A»h 8.87    Beech 1.85 

£im. 8.17    Scotehflr 1.11 

Willow 1.50    Birch 0.80 

Fir 1.44    Oak 0.76 

Charcoal  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  in  a 
few  days  gains  firom  10  to  20  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Afterward  it  loses  and  gains  within 
these  limits  as  the  ahr  is  dry  or  dam^.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  carbonization  has 
been  effected  appears  to  have  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence upon  the  amount  of  water  the  coal  can 
absorb ;  the  lower  this  temperature  the  greater 
the  absorption.  Some  of  Colette's  results, 
obtained  by  exposing  charcoal  of  black  alder, 
prepared  at  increaang  temperatures,  to  air  sat- 
urated with  moisture,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


d«f .  Twkr, 

808 

cofebmoid. 
80l86B 

888 

laiso 

874 

11.886 

410 

8.748 

448 

asoo 

464 

a668 

489 

7.406 

618 

4806 

664 

a980 

690 

7.800 

886 

4604 

668 

6.894 

^10 

..., 4704 

1,878 

£oi8 

...< 4678 

4444 

fe::::::::: 

8.884 

aao4 

The  temperature  of  c«rbonizatioy  also  influ- 
ences that  at  which  charcoal  takes  fire.  Wood 
charred  at  SOO""  F.  takes  fire  at  644°;  and 
when  charred  at  temperatures  rangingfrom  554^ 
to  662''  it  is  found  to  ignite  at  dSO""  to  698'',  and 
at  increased  temperatures  proportionally  higher. 
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The  ezperimente  of  )L  Ylolette  also  developed 
the  following  remits:  For  the  manqfaetttre  of 
the  best  gunpowder  the  temperatore  of  carbon- 
ixtttion  most  be  at  least  536^  for  the  charcoal  to 
be  sufficiently  friable.  At  663**  it  becomes 
black,  and  at  2,000^  and  upward,  rery  compact 
and  but  slightly  inflammable.  At  the  melting 
point  of  platinimi  it  is  somewhat  like  anthra- 
cite, hard  to  break  and  to  bam,  and  gires  a 
metallic  sound  when  stnick.  Only  16  per  cent, 
is  obtained  at  so  hi^  a  temperatore ;  at  536% 
40  ijer  cent.  By  alow  charring  more  coal  is 
obtuned  than  when  the  process  is  rapidly  con- 
ducted. The  coal  obtdned  at  662%  suited  for 
powder  for  cannon,  cont^ns  77  per  cent  of 
carbon,  20  of  water,  and  2  of  hvdrogen«  Steam 
admitted  into  the  retorts  which  contain  the 
wood,  aids  its  conversion  into  coal  by  conveyinff 
away  the  volatile  products;  thus,  steam  at  TWr 
produced  the  effisot  of  a  temperature  exceeding 
2,000*"  without  it— When  charcoal  is  saturated 
with  moisture  and  rapidly  heated,  this  is  de- 
composed, and  carbonic  aad,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  com- 
monly mixed  with  nitiogen.  In  contact  with 
water,  it  absc^bs  it  by  capillarity  and  becomes 
so  dense  as  to  rink.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  cannot  be  estimated  with 
precision  by  weight  Nor  is  it  much  more  ac- 
curate to  calculiSe  this  by  measure;  for  when 
in  laige  quantities  it  would  be  by  mere  accident 
if  2  measurements  gave  the  same  result — Qhar- 
coal  possesses  an  extraordinary  capacity  ol  ab- 
sorbing gasee^  some  of  them  in  very  large 
quantity.  Of  ammoniacal  gas  it  was  found  by 
Saussure  to  take  up  90  times  its  bulk ;  of  hy- 
drochloric add  ffu,  85  times ;  txt  carbonic  aora, 
85  times ;  of  nitrogen,  7i ;  and  of  hydroffen. 
If.  When  filled  with  one  gas  and  exposed  to 
another,  a  portion  of  the  former  is  evolved  and 
its  place  supplied  with  a  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  absorptimi  and  condensation  of  gas 
within  its  pores  is  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  which  is  sometimes  suf- 
ficient to  cause  spontaneous  combustion*  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  freshly  charred 
coal  from  the  piti^  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  instances,  so  frequent^  of  the  heaps  taking 
fire  after  the  charcoal  is  orawn  out,  or  after 
being  placed  in  the  wagons,  are  owing  to  this 

Eropertv.  Ootl  which  is  very  black,  without 
aving  been  charred  too  much,  andfine,is  most 
likely  thus  to  take  fire.  Charcoal  also  absorbs 
colors,  and  abstracts  the  smell  and  taste  of  or- 
ganic substances  in  solution;  hence  its  use  for 
clarifying  liquors.— Some  faiteresting  properties 
of  charcoal  have  recently  been  developed  by 
IL  Moride*  He  found  that,  while  incandescent 
or  Just  extinguished  with  water,  if  plunged  into 
an  add  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  caused 
the  metal  t(%be  precipitated  upon  itsek  Silver 
salts  in  solution  are  aflTected  like  those  of  coi^ 
per,  and  the  deposition  <^  silver,  sometimes 
crystalliased,  presents,  as  does  that  of  copper 
also,  the  most  beantiftil  iq^pearance.  Que,  m>n, 
platbum,  lead,  and  merouiy  have  been  predp- 


itated  in  the  same  manner,  but  fliey  re&solre 
in  add  liquors ;  silver  does  not,  uid  copper  oolr 
after  24  hours.  Charcoal  is  unaf^etedbylo^ 
temperatures  when  protected  fix>m  the  air,  tad 
also  by  most  powerM  diemical  agents,  as  b 
already  been  stated  of  Casbok.— As  before  ob- 
served, charcoal  is  pr^>ared  principally  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  greater  nesting  power  it  posseses 
than  the  same  weight  of  wood.  InthiscondeDsed 
form  alarger  amountof  faelcanbetraDsportedil 
the  same  cost,  and  a  greater  ccmdeiuatioQ  of  heit 
is  obtained  in  its  combustion  in  the  ttm«  ipios 
whidi  is  filled  with  the  wood ;  henee  its  idvao- 
tageous  application  to  the  smeitiiig  of  orea,  k 
The  sulject  of  the  greater  calorific  effeetof  tbe 
denser  combustibles  is  treated  in  theuiide 
FuKL.  In  charring-wood,  though  the ol^ k 
to  increase  this  effect  by  theezpnlgoncftlx 
volatile  ingredients,  the  prooeaB  miut  sot  k 
carried  so  fiir  as  to  weaken  thetextnreofthe 
product,  causing  the  coal  to  break  up  in  bind- 
ling.  The  denser  woods  produce  themoEtooo- 
pact  charcoal,  and  this  evdves  more  heat  tfam 
an  equal  bulk  of  the  coal  of  the  lighter  voodi 
It  moreover  possesses  in  a  higlber  degree  tlie 
tenadtv  so  essential,  whidi  prereDtsitsnad^ 
crumbling.  In  the  process  of  charriog  it  ii 
found  that  after  being  subjected  to  the  beat  lor 
6  hours,  the  wood  passes  tim>a|di  a  oertaa 
stage,  when  ft  presents  a  reddish  brovntp- 
pearance.  In  this  condition,  according  to  tbe 
experiments  of  Sauvage,  it  contains  a  laii^r  pro- 
portion of  combustible  matter  to  the  cable  fo^ 
than  at  any  time  before  or  afterward,  tiioagli 
only  fifom  80  to  50  percentof  t^leTolatiklmtf' 
terB  are  expelled.  This  product,  cafledfitow 
roux,  or  red  charcoal,  is  eepedaDv  prepmd  tor 
the  large  h^n  establiBhmentB  in  m  departniest 
of  Ardennes,  in  Ranoe,  the  escape  heat  of  the 
ftunaces  being  employed  to  heat  the  ca^ 
cylinders  in  which  the  wood  is  ehairei  m- 
ever  prepared,  there  is  a  want  of  miifonnitya 
the  product;  still  tiiere  nuqr  be  «Jf^ 
stopping  the  process  at  tins  8tage.--Tbew» 
ancient  method  of  making  charcoal  vis^ 
throw  the  wood  into  holes  dnginfliepW 
and  keen  it  j^tiaHy  covered  ▼«»  ^J^'^f^ 
consuming.  The  common  expreaaon  mm 
in  pits'*  has  reference  to  tiiis  mode,  ^^m 
is  practised  in  Austria,  said  to  be  flie  saoes 
wasusedby  the  Romans,  which  is  wcoomeww 

for  pine  and  wdl-seasoned  hard  wood,  and  W 
lociQities  where  the  or^nary  materiab  for  »^ 
eringare  scarce.  It  is  called  charring  in b^ 
Around  8  mdes  <rf  an  area  of  ^,f  ^^SS 

hard  by  pounding,  Jbsls  are  set  np  4  fee' "T 
on  the  2  ddes,  ranging  itom  8  feet  rto«  «J 

to  6  feet  at  the  other  above  t^«8™^5„.i: 
these  is  fastened  witii  wooden  pins  the  l« 
of  shibs  or  spUt  wood,  tiie  end  where  the  b«J 
posts  are  bdng  left  open.  Theindtt  » i^ 
dear  should  be  double  tiie  length  of  ft«  ^ 
and  space  enough  bedde  on  each  aide  iot  p* 
ingan  inner  lidng  of  earth  between  the  eov 
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)f  the  oord  wood  and  the  lininff,  which  la  to  pre- 
sent this  from  taking  fire.  The  lining  at  the 
tfiok  end  of  the  endoaore  is  to  be  similarly  pro- 
ected.  The  wood  la  laid  horizontal]/  in  2 
engtbs  aoroaa  the  endoanre,  beginning  at  the 
ipper  end,  and  piling  all  along  to  within  ft  inches 
»f  the  top  of  the  lining.  It  b  then  ooyered  as  in 
»ther  methods;  fire  is  set  to  the  lower  end, 
rhich  is  partially  covered,  and  vent  holes  are 
opened  near  the  upper  end ;  other  holes  may 
>e  opened,  as  the  process  goes  on,  through  the 
ides.  In  24  honrs^  if  the  ooeraiion  is  well 
oodacted,  charcoal  may  be  drawn  from  the 
}wer  end,  and  its  remoyal  may  be  continned 
progressively  to  the  extreme  end.  In  the  ordi* 
lary  method,  the  wood,  which,  to  produce  the 
est  quality  or  largest  quantity  of  diarooal, 
nd  in  the  shortest  time,  should  be  seascmed,  is 
rranged  in  stacks,  sometimes  in  horizontal 
lyers,  but  more  frequently  in  ranges  of  logs 
nd  sticks  placed  on  end,  and  in  tiers  one 
bove  another  around  a  central  aperture^  which 
I  extended  to  the  top  of  the  heq>.  This  aper- 
are  is  for  a  temporary  chimney,  and  also  for 
Qtrodudng  the  fin  for  igniting  the  heap.  For 
he  latter  pniposcL  a  horizontal  channel  is  some- 
imes  left  in  the  oase^  extending  to  the  centre. 
?he  piles  of  wood  are  built  up  in  a  conical  or 
lemispherical  form,  and  are  dosdy  packed 
nth  small  wood  to  nil  the  apertures.  They  are 
•f  any  convenient  size,  fitmi  10  to  80  or  40  feet 
a  diameter,  and  in  height  not  exceeding  the 
angth  of  8  sticks,  or  12  feet  The  outer  sur- 
ace,  when  well  filled  in  wiUi  chips  and  stidu, 
9  covered  with  small  branches,  twigs,  leaves. 
traw,  or  moss,  upon  which  sods  are  laid 
ogether  with  the  fine  charcoal  waste  of  pre- 
lons  coalings,  called  braise.  This  is  moistened 
nd  mixed  with  as  much  earth  as  may  be  re- 
luired.  When  wet,  it  makes  the  best  of  all 
overs.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  i4>er- 
ores  are  left  open  for  the  adndsnon  of  air  and 
scape  of  the  volatile  products;  as  the  pro- 
ess  goes  on,  these  are  dosed,  and  new  ones  are 
•pened  near  the  top  and  in  other  places^  ao- 
ordlng  as  it  is  fbund  desirable  to  chedc  the 
peration  in  some  parts  and  hasten  it  in 
others.  The  heap  is  fired  in  the  centre  at 
he  bottom,  and  the  fire  gradually  spreads  in  all 
irections,  but  especially  toward  the  apertures 
J  which  the  air.  is  admitted.  Insuffident  snp- 
ly  of  lur  prevents  thorough  consumption  of  the 
ad,  but  a  part  of  this  must  be  sacrificed  to 
enerate  the  necessary  heat  for  expelling  the 
olatile  matters  tnm  the  rest.  The  art  of  the 
oilier  consists  in  burning  up  as  littie  wood  as 
ossible  to  produce  the  latgest  quantity  of  duir- 
oal  of  nearly  uniform  quality.  The  first  mat* 
drs  whidi  escape  are  the  aqueous  vaporsi  They 
ondense  in  the  cover,  making  it  moist,  and 
IsopasBoffinaydlowiBhsmoke.  After  these 
ave  disappeared  the  smoke  becomea  lighter 
olored,  and  then  black  and  dense,  emitting  the 
dor  of  pyroligneous  add,  which  grows  strrai^ 
9  the  end  of  the  process.  The  carbonization 
I  first  completed  at  the  oentre  and  top  of 


the  heap,  and  gradually  extends  down  its  ndes. 
In  a  heap  half  diarred  the  finished  portion  is 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  reversed  cone,  the  apox  of 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  central  axis  of 
the  heap.  As  the  line  between  the  finished 
and  unfinished  portions  moves  downward,  the 
aportures  for  the  admisuon  of  air  diould  be  kept 
in  advance  of  it,  the  ui^per  rows  of  holes  being 
closed  as  the  new  ones  are  opened.  The  com- 
jdetion  of  eadi  portion  is  indicated  by  the  va- 
pors changing  from  their  black  and  dense  ap- 
pearance to  a  tranq>arent  light  bluish  color. 
The  tarry  matters,  which  collect  mostly  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the  operation,  run  out  in 
channels  made  beneath  and  around  the  heap. 
When  the  process  is  completed  to  the  base  of 
the  heap  all  around,  the  openings  are  all  dosed, 
and  the  heap  is  left  for  one  or  two  days,  when 
it  is  partially  .uncovered,  and  the  coal  is  drawn 
out,  and  spread  around  in  thin  layers.  This 
is  best  done  at  night,  when  if  any  fire  is  still  in 
the  coal,  it  is  quickly  seen  in  the  darkness. 
Whenever  detected,  it  is  qnendied  with  water 
or  wet  sand  or  braise.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  wholly  upon  the  experience, 
skill,  and  watchfulness  <»  the  collier,  ne  must 
be  always  on  his  guard  to  prevent  unequal  fiall- 
ing  in  of  the  surface  by  too  long  ccmtinued 
action  of  the  fire  in  any  place,  to  prevent  ex- 
plodons,  which  sometimes  occur  ttom  bad  ven- 
tilation of  the  beans,  and  to  shidd  the  heaps 
from  the  winds  ana  rains.  The  wind  blowing 
against  them  causes  too  sreat  combustion  on  their 
smes,  which  is  remediedonly  by  dosing  the  ttper* 
tures  and  increasing  the  thickness  and  moisture 
of  the  covering.  The  time  required  for  the 
operation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  heap  and 
the  state  of  the  weather.  8mdl  heaps  may  be 
charred  in  a  week;  larae  ones  mayreauired 
weeks.  A  commonyield  is  about  100  busnds  to 
8  cords  of  wood.  Forty  or  even  50  bushels  per 
cord  are  sometimes  obtained.  The  condition  of 
the  wood,  and  therapidity  with  whidi  the  process 
ia  condneted,  are  important  considerations  as 
affecting  the  yidd.  The  more  water  present 
the  more  heat  is  abstracted  or  fhd  consumed 
to  expel  it  The  aqueous  vapor,  moreover,  as 
it  peases  over  the  coal  already  diarred  and 
highly  heated,  attacks  this,  converting  a  por- 
tion of  it  into  carburetted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic oxide^  which  escape;  by  long  continued 
diarring  at  low  temperature,  this  reaction  and 
loss  cannot  occur.  The  more  complete  the 
seasoning,  the  better,  then,  the  results.  The 
advantage  gained  in  this  process  by  removing 
the  bark  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  Med,  appears  to 
be  little  appredated.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments or  Af  Uhr,  made  in  the  districts 
where  wood  is  coded  by  the  process  above 
described  in  endosed  mounds,  the  loss  of  weight 
in  idne  wood  deprived  of  its  bark,  and  under 
cover  in  an  open  shed  for  1  month,  was  .8468 
of  its  original  wdght,  while  sinular  wood  not 
barked,  exposed  with  it,  lost  less  than  1  per 
cent  in  4  months*  The  loss  by  rt^rfd  charring 
ia  shown  in  the  following  table,  wlddi  presents 
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In  the  first  2  oolunnB  the  "weights  of  charcoal 
obtained  from  100  parts  of  wood  dried  in  air  by 
Earsten;  in  the  8d,  those  obtained  by  Stohse 
from  wood  thoronghly  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
212^;  and  in  the  4th,  those  of  Winkler  from 
wood  dried  in  a  hot  room: 


BpceiM  9t  W—i, 


Tonng  oak 

Old       do.  

Tonng  red  bMch.... 

Old  do 

Yonng  whita  b«edk. . 
Old  da 

Yonng  ddar 

Old       do.     

Tonng  bireli 

PopUr 

Oldblrch 

Birch    100   jears  old, 

well  preaenred 

TooDg  deal  (piiMM  j?i- 

c«a) 

Olddo.   

Tonng  fir  {jdniu9  a^iet) 

Olddo...!: 

Tonngptne  (pimu  iyi> 

Olddo...!;!!."!.'.'.* 

Iiime 

Ash 

Willow «. 

Bye  straw 

Fern  straw 

Cane  Sterna. 


Pradacl 


16.64 

lfiL91 

14.87 
14.15 
18.19 
1&66 
1145 
15.80 
18.05 

liio 

1115 

14.25 
14.05 
16.29 
15.85 

16.58 
18.75 
18.80 


18.40 
17.00 
14.66 


Pn4mI  br  akw  «bvilK< 


KmMib.      Stola.      WUkr. 


95.60 

85.71 

96.87 

96.15 

95.92, 

96.45  : 

95.66 

95.65 

25l06 

9470 

9SilO 

95.96] 
25.00 
97.72 
94.75 

9107) 
95.95  f 
94.60 


94.60 
97.95 
96.45 


911 
946 

918 


944 

21S 
944 


98.4 
91.6 

91T 

918 
911 
819 


918 
1T.8 


17.6 
17.7 
17.6 


916 
90.1 


119 
19.4 
15.0 


Hannfactnrers,  who  distil  wood  in  close  iron 
yessels  for  the  sake  of  all  the  products,  obtain  in 
100  parts  by  weight: 

CharooaL 98  to  80 

Acidandwater 88  to  80 

•Tar 7  to  10 

Oaaeonacomponiids,andaqaeoaaTapor.  87  to  80 

They  consame  beside  abont  12|  parts  of  fad 
oatside  of  the  retorts  to  prodace  the  heat  re- 
qaired.  From  these  resolts,  and  from  theoret- 
ical calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  heat  x^equired  to  unite 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  air-dried  wood  in 
the  form  of  water,  and  to  expel  this  by  heating 
the  charcoal  to  incandescence,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  greater  yield  of  carbon  can  be  expected 
than  that  of  25  to  2Y  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
tlie  original  material. — Other  methods  of  pro- 
ducing charcoal  require  notice,  as  that  in  largo 
brick  ovens  or  kilns,  and  that  in  close  retorts. 
The  ovens  for  this  purpose  are  constructed  of 
various  forms  and  sizes,  A  description,  accom- 
panied with  a  drawing,  is  given  in  the  *'  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xvii.  (1880),  of 
one  constructed  by  Mr.  ibaao  Doolittle^  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  in  1829.  It  was  80  feet  in 
diameter,  9  feet  hi^,  and  of  the  capacity  of  60 
cords  of  wood.  The  product,  he  states,  was 
uniformly  from  66  to  60  bushels  of  coal  to  the 
cord.  Rectangular  kilns  of  this  sort,  holding 
80  or  40  oords  each,  were  not  lonff  af1»r  intro- 
duced at  the  iron  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
have  since  continued  in  successfhl  operation* 
Pine  wood  is  brought  to  them  in  vessels  from  the 


forests  around  the  bay.  In  sueli  dtDatkna  they 
are  worked  to  great  advantage;  but  permaoei^ 
structures  of  tms  nature  are  not  so  weQ  adapted 
to  localities  where  the  cost  of  tranaportatioB  ii 
likely  to  soon  become  a  heavy  item,  as  ^e  wood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  kilns  is  cut  away.  It  is  stS 
a  question  whether  the  charcoal  tiins  made  is 
80  dense  and  possesses  so  much  heating  power 
as  that  prepared  in  the  woods.  In  Bmshire, 
Massachusetts,  where  Idlns  of  a  capacity  of  90 
cords  each  have  been  in  use,  the  prodnet  is  esti- 
mated at  60  bushels  to  the  conl ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  exceeded.  Three  weeks  ia  the  time 
allowed  fi^om  the  filling  to  the  emptying  of  akOa. 
The  cost  of  the  process,  indnmng  we  fiffing 
coaling,  and  discharging,  is  $1  per  100  bndiek 
Coaling  in  the  woods  by  large  contrada  costs, 
when  tiie  wood  is  deliv^^  to  the  pits,  |S4  the 
100  bushels.— Coaling  in  retorts  is  earned  on 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Tlie  retorts 
are  heated  by  an  external  fire,  and  the  valaiSe 
products  are  conveyed  away  in  pipes  and  con- 
densed to  obtain  the  pyro&gneous  add,  wood 
naphtha,  Ac.  Though  the  amount  of  charcoal  left 
in  the  retorts  is  larger  than  the  prodnct  of  tiie 
same  quantity  of  wood  charred  by  the  other 
methods,  the  greater  expense  of  conducting  the 
operation  prevents  its  bemg  adopted  where  chv- 
ooal  IB  the  principal  object.  The  demand  for  the 
volatile  products  is  fdways  uncertain,  and  in 
this  country  has  never  been  sufficient  to  jmitiiy 
their  preparation  upon  a  large  scale.  BT  it  were 
otherwise,  these  products  oould  be  saved,  as  they 
have  been  in  some  instanoee,  from  the  lane  kflna. 
— ^Peat  charcoal  is  prepared  very  mm£  in  ^ 
same  manner  as  wood  charcoal,  either  in  tbt 
covered  heap  of  circular  or  reetangnlar  form 
or  in  ovens.  As  the  blocks  pack  closely,  sir 
channels  of  the  size  of  a  block  of  peat  must  be 
fr^uently  left  radiating  fi^)m  the  centre  of  the 
heap.  The  peat  is  less  combustible  than  wood, 
and  the  operation  therefore  does  not  requife 
such  close  attention ;  but  if  the  peat  fa  not  wdl 
dried  the  process  will  go  on  very  irregolarlj, 
or  the  fire  may  go  out.  The  dimenBBOia 
of  a  heap  may  be  2,600  cubio  feet,  or  aboct 
18i  tons  of  peat  The  time  of  ccrallng  it  tiD  it 
is  cooled  and  ready  for  drawing  out  is  from  IS 
to  14  days.  The  product  is  about  700  cubio 
feet  of  charcoal,  weighing  about  8  tons  8  cwt 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $3  88  per  too, 
the  raw  peat  being  rated  at  71  cents  per  ton. 
8uch  is  the  experience  at  the  royal  iron  works 
of  Weierhammer  in  Bavaria.  Yarions  methods 
of  carbonizing  peat  are  employed.  Steam  heated 
to  460**  F.  has  been  applied  in  one  proems;  sod 
in  another  the  torrefied  gases  from  the  frtrnaoes 
of  the  Irish  peat  company,  in  which  the  peal  9 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  are  conveyed  into 
a  second  frimaoe  filled  with  peat,  whi<ji  is  thss 
charred.  The  volatile  products  of  distillation  sre 
driven  into  other  apparatoa,  in  which  they  are 
condensed.  From  well-dried  peat  charred  in  a 
small  way  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight  has  beea 
obtained  in  good  charcoal ;  but  if  85  per  oait 
of  weight  or  49  of  bulk  is  obtained,  it  is  a  Isrge 
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prodnct  As  the  obarooal  oontains  all  the  aslk 
nrhich  is  a  large  ingredient  in  most  yarieties  or 
peat,  its  properties  are  thereby  mnoh  impaired ; 
it  is  moreover  so  disposed  to  ormnble,  that  it  is 
3Dly  fit  for  nse  as>  roel  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
prepared.  Still  its  heating  power  canses  it  to 
i>e  ranked  among  the  best  Kinds  offoel;  for 
t>laoksmith8'  nse  it  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
wood  cbarooal.  It  is  largely  oonsnmed  in  several 
X)imtries  in  Europe  for  metallargid  porposes, 
prorking  well  in  the  blast  fornaoe,  both  as  re- 
spects &e  quantity  and  the  quality  of  pig  iron 
>rodac6d.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  reheating 
md  other  ftimaoes.  In  France,  peat  has  been 
charred  together  with  fine  bituminons  ooal,  and 
i  product  of  part  obarooal  and  part  coke  is  ob- 
aiued  which  is  described  as  a  compact  and 
enacious  material,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
brgiug  of  steel  and  other  similar  operations. 
?eat  charcoal,  when  thoroughly  dry,  possesses 
leodorizing  properties  in  a  remarkable  decree. 
The  most  noxious  effluvia  are  entirel:^  deprived 
»f  odor  bv  passing  them  through  a  thin  layer  of 
t. — ^Besiae  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fuel,  it  is  implied 
o  many  other  purposes.  It  is  an  essential  mgre- 
lient  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder ;  that  of 
he  willow  or  aider  being  praferred  for  this  pur- 
»ose.  When  finely  ground,  it  is  used  for  polish- 
ug  hard  substances,  for  lining  crucibles,  for  fin- 
shiug  the  fine  smooth  surface  of  the  moulds  of 
lice  castings,  for  making  orayomL  and  by  the 
ncients  it  was  used  for  making  iuK,  which  has 
lever  been  surpassed  for  durability.  This  prop- 
rty  of  withstanding  the  causes  of  change  and 
lecomposition  possessed  so  eminently  by  char- 
!oal  admirably  fits  it  for  many  uses  requiring 
Qcorruptibility.  Stakes  charred  at  the  end 
oake  most  durable  and  convenient  landmarks. 
k>me  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Thames  un- 
hanged, which  tiiere  is  good  reason  to  believe 
re  the  same  which  Tacitus  describes  as  having 
»een  placed  there  by  the  ancient  Britons  to 
»ppose  the  passage  of  Julius  Osdsar  and  his 
.rmy.  The  antiseptio  properties  of  charcoal 
ooke  it  a  valuable  material  for  preserving  meats 
n  long  voyages,  by  burying  them  in  it  in  close 
essels.  In  the  process  of  cementation  ooarsely 
•ulvorized  charcoal  is  used  to  impart  its  carbon 
o  the  bars  of  iron  desired  to  be  converted  into 
teel.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic 
nd  absorbent,  being  i^ven  internally  in  a  pow- 
lered  state,  and  applied  extemaUy  as  a  dress- 
ng  to  wounds  ana  ulcers.  Charcoal  made 
rom  cocoanut  shell  and  from  bread  is  said  to 
onstitute  the  best  dentifrice  known.  When 
lesired  to  be  free  from  foreign  matteni  as  for 
ine  pigments,  charcoal  may  be  purified  by  di- 
lating it  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
nd  then  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water. 

CHARD,  a  muniQipal  town,  borough,  and 
•arish  of  Somersetshire,  England,  18  m.  from 
'auntOQ,  140  m.  from  London,  and  28^  m. 
:om  Exeter;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1851, 
,291,  and  of  the  Chard  poor-law  union,  26,085. 
*he  town  is  weU  built^  on  elevated  ground,  and 
ontains  a  handsome  parish  chnrch,  and  places 


of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Wesleyaa  Methodista,  an  ancient  town  hall, 
formerly  a  chapel,  an  endowed  grammar  school, 
a  national  school,  a  large  market  place,  a  work- 
house, a  hospital  founded  in  1662  and  rebuilt 
in  1841,  ana  lace  and  woollen  manufactories. 
There  are  also  2  iron  founderies,  and  extensive 
warehouses  on  the  wharf  of  the  town,  the  latter 
being  connected  by  a  canal  with  Brideewater. 
The  troops  of  Charles  1.  sufiered  a  defeat  here 
under  Col.  Penruddock  during  the  civil  wars. 

CHABDAE,  the  Anava  of  Herodotus,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  salt  lake  Ascania  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  a  lake  of  Anatolia,  14  m.  N.  W.  of  the 
lake  of  Buldur.  surrounded  by  high  hiUd  witii 
steep  and  lofty  difib,  yielding  much  salt. 
Length  about  20  m. ;  breadth  from  2  to  4  m. 
At  its  W.  end  is  the  village  of  Chardak. 

CHARDIN,  Jean,  a  French  merchant,  bom 
in  Paris,  Nov,  25, 1648,  4}ed  in  London,  Jan. 
15, 1718,  went  to  the  Eiftt  to  trade  in  jew- 
elry, became  the  feivorite  purveyor  of  tiie  shah 
of  Persia,  and  eventually  produced  an  admira- 
ble book  of  his  travels  and  experiences  in  that 
country,  which  has  been  found  true  by  sub- 
sequent travellers,  and  translated  into  many 
foreign  languages.  The  London  edition  of 
1686  contains  only  the  description  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Ispahan.  Complete  editions  of  the 
work,  which  is  entitied  Journal  du  wyage  du 
ehmalier  Chardin  en  Pene  et  aux  Indes  ori' 
entaleSy  par  la  mer  Noire  et  par  la  GoUhide. 
appeared  in  1711  and  1785,  and  were  followed 
by  the  most  highly  valued  edition,  brought  out 
in  Paris  in  1811  by  Langlds,  the  famous  orien- 
^talist,  who  enriched  it  with  a  m^,  and  with 
'an  abridged  history  of  Persia.  A  Protestant  by 
birth,  Chardin  was  compelled  on  his  return  from 
the  East  in  1681  to  seek  refoge  in  England, 
where  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  agent  or 
the  East  India  company  in  Holland. 

CH ABENTE,  an  inland  department  of  west- 
em  France,  formed  principally  out  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Angoumois,  deriving  its  name 
fi*om  the  river  Charente,  by  which  it  is  drained ; 
pop.  in  1856,  878,721 ;  chief  town.  Angou- 
feme.  The  soil  is  generally  far  fh)m  oeing  fer- 
tile. There  are  many  shallow  ponds,  called 
itangSy  some  of  them  of  conMderable  extent. 
Numerous  caverns,  some  of  great  depth,  are 
found,  among  which  that  of  Rancogne,  near 
La  Rochefoucauld,  is  particularly  remarkable. 
It  seems  as  if  earthquakes  had  been  once  fte- 
quent  here;  2  rivers,  the  Tardoudre  ahdthe 
Bandiat,  the  course  of  which  is  toward  the 
Charente,  disappear  repeatedly,  and  finally 
are  entirely  lost  before  reaching  that  river. 
There  are  mines  of  iron, -antimony,  and  lead; 
quarries  of  free  and  rag  stone.  The  com 
crop  is  poor,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  home 
consumption ;  but  the  vineyards,  covering 
nearly  50,000  acres,  yield  a  considerable  suiv 
plus.  Their  produce  is  mostly  converted  into 
brandy,  the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Co- 
gnac being  universally  acknowledged.  Hemp, 
flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensivdy  cultivated. 


TniflSes  are  abnndaiit^  at  well  as  ohflabiiita. 
Oattle,  males,  and  aaaea  at«  nomeroM;  honea 
oomparalively  aoaroe.  Game,  fiahfjpoiiltry.  and 
bees  are  foond  in  abondanoe.  fiealde  large 
iron  works  oonneoted  with  the  mines,  there 
are  paiper  mills,  espedally  at  Angool^me,  dis- 
tilleries, inannfactories  of  earthenware,  te» 
The  export  trade  is  mostly  in  brandy,  which  is 
forwarded  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  annnal  nrerage  Talne  of  raw  material 
employed  in  mannfMstoring  is  aboot  14,000,000, 
and  of  mano&otmred  goods.  $5,600,000.  The 
nnmber  of  hands  emi^yed  is  about  7,500 ;  the 
wages  are  87i  oents  per  day  for  men,  19  oents 
for  women,  and  12  oents  for  children.  Nearly 
900  fairs  are  annnallyheld  in  the  Oharente. 
Its  annnal  eontribntions  to  the  French  revenne 
amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Francis  I.,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valoia.  La  Boehefoaoanld,  and  Ba- 
▼aUlac,  the  muraerer  of  Heniy  lY.,  were  bora 

in  this  department        

OHAfiENTE-INFllRIEnBE,  a  marifame  de- 
partment of  western  France,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  deriving^  like  the  foregoing,  its  name  ih>m 
the  riTer  by  whidi  it  is  Interaeoted:  pop.  in 
1856,  474,888 ;  chief  town.  La  BodieUe.  Be- 
side the  Oharente,  it  is  watered  on  the  K. 
frontier  by  the  S^Tre-Niortaise,  and  on  the  & 
by  the  Giroude,  which  offer  great  focilities  to 
exterior  commeroe.  There  are  seyeral  other 
nayigable  streams,  and  a  canal  ih>m  La  Ro- 
chelle  to  Niort  The  climate  is  agreeable;  the 
surfSMC  is  flat,  and  partly  corerad,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  with  marshes 
yielding  larse  quantities  of  salt.    There  are* 

auarries  of  freestone:  peat,  and  fine  sand  for 
lie  manuilMtnre  of  giaas,  are  also  found.  The 
soil  is  mostly  calcareous  or  sandy,  but  never- 
theless yields  lane  crops  of  gndn  and  wine. 
Large  quantities  m  brandy  are  exported.  Oat- 
tle,  norses,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  num- 
beis.  Oysters  are  sent  to  Paris  and  London. 
Sardines  form  an  important  branch  of  trade, 
and  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery. 
La  BooheUe^  Bochefort,  and  the  other  ports 
have  a  connderable  share  of  the  colonial  and 
coasting  trade  of  France.  Salt  is  extensively 
manufactured  along  the  coast  There  are  man- 
uftctories  of  coarse  woollen  stnflfk,  soap,  fine 
earthen  ware^and  glass,  with  tanneries  and  sugar 
refineries.  Three  islands,  Ol^ron,  B^  and  Aix, 
the  first  two  somewhat  considerable  in  extent, 
lie  near  the  coast  of  this  department,  to  which 
they  belong.  The  average  annual  value  of  raw 
material  employed  in  manufacturinff  is  about 
$8,200,000,  andof  manuftctnred  goods  |4,600,- 
000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  alxHit 
17,000.  The  wages  are  48  cts.  per  day  for 
men,  20  cts.  for  women,  and  14cts.  for  children. 
The  contributions  of  Oharente-InfMeure  to 
the  French  revenue  amount  annuity  to  about 
$2,800,000.  Among  the  eminent  persons  bom 
in  this  department  are  Bandin  the  navigator, 
B6aumur  the  naturalist,  Gabanis  thephydcian, 
and  Regnault  do  St  Jean  d'Ang61y  the  statesman. 
OH  ABENTOK-LE-FONT,  a  town  of  France, 


department  of  Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
ICame,  near  its  crafiueooe  with  the  Seine,  4  m. 
&  £.  of  P)aris;  pop.  8,219.  It  derives  itssur- 
name  from  the  fine  bridge  which,  croasing  tiie 
Marne,  unites  the  town  with  the  village  of  €lia- 
rentonStManrice.  This  bridge  has  been  always 
conddered  as  of  great  importance  for  the  de- 
fonoe  of  Paris,  and  is  now  protected  by  9  forts 
which  guard  tne  pasBage  of  the  Snne. 

OHiJtElirrON  ST.  MAUBIOE  (the  name 
changed  to  St  Manrioe  dnce  1842^  a  vill^e  of 
France,  in  the  vidnity  of  Paris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marne;  pop.  2,026.  It  contains 
an  excellent  lunatic  a^lnm,  founded  in  1741,  and 
capable  of  accommodathig  500  patients.  The 
Ptotestuts  formerty  had  toe  n  la^;e  ohnrcSi,  in 
which  several  synods  were  held ;  Imt  it  was  de- 
molidied  in  1685,  after  the  revocatioa  of  the 
edict  ci  Kantes. 

OHABES.  I.  An  Athenian  general,  through 
whose  incapaciiy  Hie  Thracian  colony  was  lost 
to  Athens  during  the  social  war  (858  to  856 
B.  0.),  and  who  exposed  his  country  to  the  de- 
dgns  of  Perria,  by  entering  for  meroenaiy  pnz^ 
poses  the  sendee  of  Artuiam^  the  revolted 
satrap  of  western  Ada.  Althou^^  recalled  in 
disgrace,  he  was  sent  in  849  to  the  aid  of  Olyn- 
thus,  ana  again  he  returned  without  hnvisg 
achieved  anything:  In  840  he  commanded  tiie 
army  sent  to  Byzantium  against  Phil^  ^gain 
gave  overwhelming  evidence  of  his  incom- 
petency, was  replaced  by  Phodon,  but,  atrange 
to  say,  once  more  invested  with  the  sq 
commend.  In  888  he  took  part  in  the 
of  Oharonea,  the  fotal  issue  d  whidi 
to  have  been  mainly  due  to  his  gross  ignorance. 
The  repeated  appofaitment  of  n  man  of  his 
calibre,  who,  as  Timotheus  tdlsus,  was  only  fit 
to  be  a  porter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
degeneracy  of  those  tiien  in  power  at  Atheni^ 
with  whom  the  athletio  figure,  the  probacy, 
flatterv,  and  unscrupulous  reddesBneasof  Ohares 
canried  more  influence  than  tiie  solid  media  of 
manv  well-tried,  brave,  and  competent  otteen. 
n.  A  Grecian  statuary  in  bronze^  the  8onl|»tor 
of  the  cdebrated  statue  known  as  the  colosBas 
of  Bhodes,  was  a  native  of  Llndus,  the  fovorite 
pupil  of  Lydppus,  and  flourished  toward  the 
dose  of  the  8d  century  B.  0. 

OHABGK  in  military  tactics,  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  innntry  or  cavalry  against  an  op- 
posing force,  with  the  object  of  breaking  smd 
scattoing  the  enemy's  ranks  by  the  momentum 
of  the  attack.  Oharges  of  iiuhntry  are  made 
either  in  order  of  battle,  in  column  of  attack, 
or  in  dose  ccdumn  in  masBb  In  order  of  battk^ 
the  troops  receiving  the  chaige  fire  at  the  mo- 
ment preceding  the  shook,  with  Ihe  view  of 
checking  the  advancing  force.  The  troops 
oharg^  move  ibrward,  and,  at  100  to  190 
paces,  deliver  their  fire.  "Without  stopf^  to 
reloao,  they  continue  to  advance  at  quick  st^ 
I  of  the  ^stance,  when,  quickening  into  chai^- 
mg  step,  braced  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  form  a 
sofid  wiul,  and  with  bayonets  at'^arge,  tiiey 
increase  thdr  speed  into  a  running  step^  and 
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'With  sLonts  precipitate  themselves  upon  the 
enemy.    If  the  oharge  HeuIs  to  break  the  op« 
posing  line,  the  attacldng  force  retires  in  as 
good  order  as  may  be,  to  re*fomi  and  repeat  it, 
or  to  await  another  opportanity.    If  snooessfnl, 
and  the  enemy  break  before  it,  the  attacking 
force  mnst  re-form,  reload,  fire  on  the  fogitiyes, 
and  continue  thus  to  ^aia  ground  until  the  cav- 
alry come  up.  An  indiscreet  pursuit  mi^t  bring 
the  porsuers  under  a  flank  nre  or  masked  bat- 
teries, or  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
(For  charge  in  column,  see  Attaok.)    Infantry 
form  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry. 
Cavalry  charge  in  muraille,  eohelou,  or  column. 
Echelon  ha^  l£e  advantage  of  exposing  the  troops 
less.     Oharge  in  column  is  employed  against 
infiintry  deployed  in  masses.    In  such  casei  the 
cavalry  form  in  columns  by  squadrons,  and  ad* 
vance,  first  at  march,  then  at  trot,  increasing 
in  speed  to  the  wild  gallop  with  which  they 
hurl  themselves  on  the  foe.    Thh  squadron  at 
the  head  of  the  column  receives  the  fire,  and, 
if  it  can  penetrate  the  square,  the  succeeding 
squadrons  complete  the  defeat.    I^  on  the  con« 
trary,  it  fuls  to  make  impression  on  the  wall 
of  bayonets,  it  breaks  to  the  right  and  left  to 
mask  the  other  squadrons,  who  ought  to  charge 
ere  the  infantry  can  reload.    A  skilful  com* 
mander  wUl  endeavor  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire 
on  skirmishers,  or  on  a  curtain  of  light  infantry, 
and  seize  the  moment  after  the  pieces  are  dis« 
charged  to  urge  his  charge.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  in&ntry 
must  be  on  his  guard  agunst  such  feints.   Oool* 
ness,  steadiness,  and  the  most  perfect  discipline 
are  the  qualities  which  enable  infimtry  to  sus- 
tain cavalry  oharses.    When  the  infantry  fire 
is  reserved  and  dSivered  with  precision  at  the 
breasts  of  the  attacking  squadron,  the  first  rank 
of  men  and  horse  are  usually  overthrown, 
and  form  a  rampart  which  embarrasses  the 
attack  of  the  squadrons  following.     The  pas^ 
sage  of  defiles  in  retreat  should  be  alwajrs 
secured  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.    In  cdiarging 
artillery,  it  is  necessary  first  to  defeat  the  troops 
that  support  it    When  pieces  are  isolated,  cav- 
alry form  a  crescent  having  the  hollow  toward 
the  fire,  and,  advancing  the  points  or  horns  of 
the  figure  till  they  arrive  beyond  the  side  range, 
they  dash  on  the  battery  and  sabre  the  gun- 
ners.   Troopers  usuallv  cheer  when  they  at- 
tack, but  sometimes  <£arges  have  been  made 
in  silence.    In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  charge 
consisted  of  individual  tilts  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms.    Later,  the  cavalry  on  both  sides 
approached  to  80  paces,  where  they  exchanged 
pistol  fire,  and  the  party  which  suffered  most 
retired.    Tet  later,  they  advanced  to  80  paces, 
fired,  and  took  to  their  sabres.    Fredeno  the 
Great  was  the  first  who  ordered  his  men  to 
charge  sabre  in  hand,  commencing  the  gallop 
at  60  paces.    Single  charges  have  often  decided 
battles.    At  Eylau,  Hie  whole  French  cavalry 
under  the  duke  of  Berg  charged  at  once  on  the 
enemy,  with  a  momentum  that  overthrew  the 
Bussian  horse  and  penetrated  two  linea  of  in* 
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&ntry.  During  the  French  retreat  in  Spain,  at 
Medellin,  on  the  Guadiana,  Oen.  Latour  ordered 
a  oharge  on  the  pursuing  Spaniaurds  with  such 
effect  that  he  put  15,000  of  them  hors  du  com- 
hatj  and  took  6,000  prisoners  and  40  guns.  A 
mam  feature  of  Napoleon's  tactics  was  a  srand 
oharge  of  the  cuirassiers  and  heavy  cavalry  of 
the  reserve.  It  failed  him,  however,  at  Water- 
loo. The  history  of  warfare  abounds  in  records 
of  brilliant  ohaiges,  few  pitched  battles  being 
fought  without  one  or  more  worthy  of  commem- 
oration. The  charge  of  the  Briti^  light  cavalry 
at  Balaklava,  against  a  force  which  it  was  mad- 
ness to  encounter,  is  the  most  recent  instance. 
(See  Balakiava,  and  Oavalbt.) 

0HARG£  D'AFFAIBEB,  the  tiUe  of  the  4th 
rank  of  diplomatic  agents.  They  are  accredited 
not  to  the  sovereign  but  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  are  appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  minister  of  state  of  their  own 
country.  They  were  not  recognized  in  Europe- 
an diplomacy  till  near  the  18th  century.  By 
the  oongress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  they  were 
made  the  8d  order  of  diplomatists,  which 
was  changed  to  the  4th  by  the  congress  of  Aiz 
la  Ohapelle  in  1818.  The  title  is  given  to  the 
agent  whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by  virtue 
of  authority  from  his  prince  or  stat^  i^points 
to  conduct  in  his  alMence  the  affiiira  of  his 
mission. 

OHABIKAB,  a  town  of  Ai^^hanistan,  pop. 
5,000,  containing  a  castie,  the  residence  of  a 
local  chief.  It  has  an  active  commerce  in  coarse 
cotton  goods,  and  a  carrying  trade  of  some  im- 
portance across  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  In  1841  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  British  garrison,  afterward 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  its  retreat  to  OabooL 

OHARIOT,  among  ancient  nations,  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  open  above  and  behind  and 
closed  in  front,  and  used  in  war,  in  public 
games,  and  for  the  purposes  of  common  hfe. 
The  axle  of  the  Greek  chariot  was  usually  made 
of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  though  Homer  describes 
the  chariots  of  Juno  and  Neptune  as  having 
metallic  axles.  The  wheels  were  about  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  each  consisted  of  a  nave  bound 
with  an  iron  ring,  of  10  spokes,  a  felly  of  elastic 
wood,  and  an  iron  tire.  They  were  fastened  to 
the  axle  by  pins,  and  the  overthrow  of  (Eno« 
maus  in  his  contest  with  Pelops  was  caused  by 
the  treachery  of  his  charioteer,  who  inserted  a 
linchpin  of  wax.  The  Lydians  and  Romans 
sometimes  attached  2  or  8  poles  and  spans  of 
horses  to  their  chariots,  but  the  Greeks  rarely 
added  a  third  horse.  Fh>m  the  earliest  historic 
periods  chariots  were  used  in  war  both  by  the 
A^tio  and  the  dassio  nations.  The  fiunous 
scytiie  chariots,  whose  spokes  were  armed  with 
lonff  hooks  and  sickles,  were  chiefly  used  by  the 
ancient  Persians,  Britons,  and  GauK  The 
warriors  of  highest  rank  among  the  Greeks, 
Bomans,  and  Jews,  either  fought  fh>m  their 
chariots,  or  sometimes  in  olose  combat,  dis- 
mounted. In  the  Roman  games  chariots  wm 
often  decorated  with  sculptures  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  ivory..   The  triumphal  chariot^ 
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which  was  nsoaDj  made  of  ivoiy,  adorned  with 
the  ntmort  skill,  and  drawn  by  4  white  horses, 
was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  oelehra** 
tion  of  a  yictory.  The  chariot  was  an  attri* 
bute  of  the  mytholoffic  divinities,  espedally  of 
Victory,  Nigfat,  ApoUo,  and  Diana. 

GHARISTIA  (Gr.  YomCoiu^  to  pardon),  an- 
nual Roman  fastiTals  held  on  Feb.  19,  at  which 
none  but  relatiTes  and  membeni  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  to  a^Jost  all  matters  of 
difference  among  themselves. 

OHABISTTOABIES,  the  name  applied  in 
Greek  ecdesiastieal  history  to  fhnctionaries 
who  possessed  nncontrolled  power  over  the 
revenues  of  hosf^tals  and  monasteries.  The 
practice  originated  in  the  iconoclastic  war  in 
the  8th  oentory,  and  resnited  from  hostility  to 
monasticism.  In  after  times  the  cnstom  was 
continued  without  the  spirit  which  originated 
it,  and  monasteries  were  often  given  to  persons 
cf  wealth  and  rank  in  order  to  secure  their 
patronage  and  influence.  8o  universal  did  the 
custom  oecome,  that  at  length  all  the  monas- 
teries had  passed  by  donation  to  charisticaries, 
who  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  beneficent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  held  the  trust 

CHARITON,  or  Gsato  Ohabitow  river, 
rises  in  Iowa,  and  flows  S.  £.  through  Appa« 
noose  CO.  to  the  Missouri  boundary.  Thence  it 
follows  a  S.  course  to  the  Missouri  river,  whidi 
it  joins  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Chariton  co.. 
Mo.  It  is  about  250  m.  long,  and  is  navigable 
for  60  m.  The  £.  Chariton  and  Middle  fork 
are  its  principal  branches. 

CHARITON,  a  county  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  Mo.,  derives  its  name  firom  the  Chariton  river, 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
Grand  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri.  It  is 
also  drained  by  Yellow  and  Wolf  creeks,  which 
furniBh  water  power  for  several  mills.  The  soil 
is  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  siufuse 
is  gently  undulating  and  covered  with  forests 
and  prairies.  Stone  coal  and  limestone  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  In  1850  this  county 
poduoed  2,667,908  lbs.  of  tobacco,  877,897 
Dushels  of  corn,  14,592  of  wheat,  and  84,170  of 
oats.  It  contained  12  churches  and  1  newspa- 
per establishment.  There  were  1,000  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools,  and  500  attending  acad« 
emies  or  other  schools.  Pop.  in  1856, 9,211,  of 
whom  2,198  were  slaves.    Capital,  Eaytesville. 

CHARITY,  Bbothebs  of.  I.  An  order  of 
religious  ho4>itallers  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  and  since  denominated  Bille- 
tins.  n.  A  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  established  at  Granada  by  St. 
John  of  God  in  1540.  He  hired  a  house  to 
harbor  poor  sick  persons,  in  which  he  provided 
for  them  and  served  them  himself  with  great 
devotion.  This  pious  work  of  charity  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  city,  and  gradually 
persons  of  the  same  disposition  as  John  came 
to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking.  His  institution 
was  approved  by  the  archbishop,'  but  the  mem-* 
bers  of  it  had  neither  rule  nor  habit,  and  it  did 
sot  reoeive  the  approviA  of  the  pope  until  after 


the  death  <^  its  founder.  In  1578  Phu  V.  nw 
it  the  rule  and  habit  of  St  Augustme.  luria 
de'  Medici  introduced  the  order  into  France  in 

1601.  Henry  lY.  granted  it  iefeters  patent  in 

1602,  and  it  so<m  numbered  several  booses  in 
that  kingdom.  The  hospital  of  charity  in 
Paris,  and  that  of  Oharenton,  were  the  most 
important  The  brothers  of  charity  not  only 
nuned  the  mok,  but  were  frequently  skilM 
surgeons.  In  Spain  these  relii^ous  were  called 
brothers  of  hospitality,  and  in  Italy  faU  Am 
fraUUL  In  different  parts  of  Europe  th^ 
have  borne  different  names.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion, Fnmce  has  had  few  houses  of  the  oider. 

CH ARITT,  SiBTBBa  of,  a  religious  congroga- 
tion  founded  by  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  vicin- 
ity <^  Paris,  about  the  year  1688,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Madame  Le  Gras,  a  pious  and  duoi- 
table  French  lady  of  oonspicuouB  rank.  The 
object  of  this  institution  was  the  care  of  the 
poor,  especially  of  the  sick,  and  the  education 
of  children ;  and  its  members  are  everywhere 
the  servants  of  the  poor,  which  iiwm»  was 
conferred  on  them  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
when  he  gave  them  his  formal  approbation  m 
1655.  Prisons,  free  schools,  hoepitals;  and 
alms-houses  were  at  once  placed  under  their 
direction  in  all  parts  of  France.  The  oongrs- 
ffation  was  soon  invited  to  take  charve  of  simi- 
lar  institutions  in  other  countries  and  the  sisters 
of  charity  are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
dvilized  land.  Louis  XIY.  granted  letters  pat- 
ent to  this  institution  in  1667,  and  they  were 
finally  confirmed  by  the  legale  of  the  pope  in 
1660.  The  charity  and  devotion  of  these  wo- 
men had  made  them  so  useful  to  all  Glasses, 
that  even  the  revolution  spared  them.  They 
continued  their  work  of  beneficence  secretly  but 
without  restraint  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
new  government  was  to  open  to  them  a  field  of 
usefumess,  and  Napoleon  placed  them  under  the 
protection  of  his  mother.  They  make  simfte 
vows,  which  are  renewed  every  year.  In  the 
year  1848  the  number  of  establishments  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  throughout  the  world,  the 
United  States  not  included,  was  over  600, 
under  the  charge  of  about  12,000  sisters.  The 
American  branch  of  this  congregation  was 
established  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  in  1809,  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Seton,  their  fint  mother  euparior. 
In  1852  there  were  88  houses  under  the  char;ge 
of  the  sisters  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
In  the  diocese  of  27ew  York,  there  are  about 
250  sisters  of  charity,  having  under  their  can, 
beside  the  parish  schools  in  the  city  of  Kev 
York,  a  hospital,  a  male  and  female  asylum, 
and  an  iodustrial  sehooL  Their  mother  house  is 
at  Fonthill,  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Yonkers. 

CHARIVARI  (Ft.  isharhari;  Ger.  ITt^sa^ 
Mimk;  Sp.  eoneeseada;  It.  seampanaia\  a 
mock  serenade,  which  was  nerformed  in  the 
middle  ages  whenever  an  old  man  married 
a  young  girl,  or  when  a  man  married  for  the 
2d  or  8d  time,  or  generally  when  ill-aasorted 
mairiages  took  place.  The  neigfabon  assembled 
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on  saoh  oooarions  daring  the  nisfat  befbre  the 
house  of  the  wedded  pair,  with  aU  sorts  of  pans 
and  kettles,  and  iron  and  copper  ntensUs  (ehaly" 
haria)j  producing  every  variety  of  discordant 
noises,  and  accompanying  them  with  derisive 
shoots  and  obscene  songs.  The  charivarists  usn* 
ally  coutinned  their  nproar  until  their  wrath 
was  soothed  by  drink  or  food.  The  council  of 
Trent  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nuisance, 
which  frequently  occasioned  disturbances.  In 
some  fV^ch  towns,  as  for  instance  in  Lyons, 
the  practice  was  maintained  as  late  as  the 
16th  century.  In  Brittany  the  term  charivari 
was  also  applied  to  aggravated  collisions  be* 
tween  husband  and  wifo.  Xantippe  throwing 
a  jag  of  water  at  the  head  of  Socrates  is 
tbe  most  classic  type  of  this  sort  In  the 
game  of  ombre  the  turn  of  4  queens  is  called 
charivari  The  Germans  possess  a  work  on 
the  origin  of  KaUenmuiiken  by  Phillip,  which 
appeared  at  Freiburg  in  1849.  French  litera* 
ture  boasts  of  a  still  more  comprehensive 
work  on  the  same  subject:  MitMre^  morale^ 
iiviU^  politique^  et  lUUrair^  du  ckarieaH^ 
iepuiB  ten  origins  ««r<  U  Ame  niel&j  by  Dt 
Galybariat  de  St  Flour,  with  a  supplement 
by  Eldi  Christophe  Bassinet,  whicm  brings 
the  historical  record  of  charivaris  down  to 
1838. 

GHABIZI,  JuDAH,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble Hebrew  scholars  and  poets  of  his  day,  bom 
%t  Xerea,  in  Spain,  time  imknown,  died  before 
12S5.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  received 
bis  education  at  one  of  the  rabbinical  schools 
for  which  Spain  was  so  celebrated  in  the  mid- 
ile  ages.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  resto- 
rers of  Hebrew  literature,  his  writings  were 
itron^y  tinctured  with  the  genius  of  Arabic 
poetry,  which  he  had  studied  with  great 
sare.  He  translitted  the  philosophical  works  of 
MLaimonides  and  the  poems  of  Hariri  from  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  composed  a  Hebrew 
imitation  of  the  latter,  entiUed  Tahkemani^ 
which  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Emfbbob  ot  ths  Wbot. 
See  Chablbs  I.  (Gebvant.) 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Jbak  Abkaitd,  a  French*^ 
man,  bom  Nov.  80. 1769,  died  in  Paris,  March 
5,  1888,  who  left  the  study  oi  theology  to  be* 
some  successively  attorney's  clerk,  soldier, 
writer  on  agricultural  subjects  and  political 
economy,  and  finally  actor  and  dramatmt  The 
most  popular  of  his  plays  was  one  entitled  Le 
9aup&r  det  Jacobin*.  He  was  also  the  author 
9f  several  novels ;  that  entitled  Tiniutn  AlemUy 
ya  le  nUganthrope  modeme,  was  commonly  at* 
bributed  to  him,  but  was  written  by  another 
person  of  the  name  of  Charlemagne. 

CHARLEMONT.    SeeGivxr. 

CHARLERGI,  or  Chabixbot,  a  Belgian  ar- 
rondissement,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut;  pop. 
Increased  from  181,026  in  1846  to  170,824  in 
1857.  Oharleroi,  or  Charleroy,  the  fortified  chief 
town  of  the  arrondissement,  is  sitnated  on  the 
3ambre,  on  the  railroad  fh>m  Brussela  to  Namur, 
)d  m.  from  the  fonaar  city,  and  since  1856  oon^ 


nected  with  Paris  by  the  Northern  raihx>ad  9im 
Maubeuge  and  St  Quentin.  There  is  also  a 
railroad  from  Louvain  to  Charleroi ;  the  Sam- 
bre  and  Mouse  railroad  branches  south  of  Char* 
leroi ;  and  via  Erquelinnes  the  town  connects 
with  the  Paris  and  Cologne  railroad.  Thus  ao- 
oessible  from  all  parts,  the  town  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condiacoi.  The  glass  works  here 
are  the  most  extenstye  in  Belnum.  The 
annual  yield  of  the  collieries  in  uie  vicinity, 
which  give  employment  to  8,846  miners  ana 
118  steam  engmes,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 
cwt.  There  are  about  6,000  nail-makers  in 
the  adjoining  country,  and  70  high  furnaces,  60 
iron  tounderies,  and  00  coal  pits,  almost  aU 
of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  within 
the  last  80  years.  There  are  also  tanneries, 
dyeing  establishment8,rope-walk8,  salt  and  sugar 
refineries,  and  factories  for  roinning  wool.  The 
fortress  was  commenced  by  Charles  H.  of  Spain, 
in  1666,  and  completed  by  Vauban  for  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  a  hexagon,  with  6  counterscarps,  2  horn- 
works,  and  6  ravelins.  It  has  changed  masters 
several  times,  and  in  1794  stood  a  vigorous 
siege,  and  held  out  until  all  the  advanced  works 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  until  4  as- 
saults had  been  made  by  the  fVench,  when  it 
capitulated.  It  was  restored  in  1816  under  the 
direction  of  the  doke  of  Wellington. 

CHARLES,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Md.,  separated 
from  Va.  by  the  Potomac  river ;  area  460  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860, 16,162,  of  whom  9,584  were  slaves. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  rather  inferior. 
The  forests  consist  mainly  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash, 
cedar,  and  locust  trees.  In  1860  this  county 
produced  458,684  bushels  of  com,  149,588  of 
wheat,  26,684  of  oats,  and  2,862,800  pounds 
of  tobacco.  There  were  28  churches,  and  784 
pupils  attending  the  pubtic  schools.  The  first 
settlement  in  Charles  co.  was  made  in  1640. 
Capital,  Port  Tobacco. 

CHARLES.  The  sovereigns  of  this  name  win 
be  treated  acoordiog  to  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  countries  over  which  they  ruled,  viz. :  1, 
England;  2,  France;  8,  Germany;  4^  Naples; 
6,  Sardinia;  6,  Spain;  7,  Sweden. 

L  ENQLANB. 

CHARLES  L,  the  second  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art who  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  the 
8d  son  of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of 
England,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  II. 
king  of  Denmark;  bom  at  Dunfermline,  in 
Fifeshire,  North  Britain.  Nov.  19, 1600,  pre- 
vious to  the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne 
of  England ;  became  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
in  1612 ;  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  1616 ; 
succeeded  to  the  British  throne  on  the  demise 
of  his  fftther  in  1626 ;  and  was  executed  Jan  80, 
1649.  At  an  early  age  he  was  thrown  into 
that  fatal  association  with  worthless  fkvorites, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  bane  of  his  house. 
In  the  banning  of  the  year  1628,  a  marriage 
had  been  negotiated  at  the  court  of  Spain^rinci* 
pally  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Briatol,  theEn^^sh 
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amboflMdor,  between  Obarlee  and  tbe  ioftnta 
Haria,  aister  of  Philip  lY.  of  Spain.  It  waa 
0OOQ  rendered  obTiona,  however,  that  the  maiv 
riage  waa  after  the  heart  of  neiuier  of  the  nar 
tioDB,  if  it  waa  of  either  of  the  ooorta.  At  thia 
juncture,  at  the  inattgation,  it  ia  believed,  of 
Gondomar,  the  Spani^  ambaasador  at  London, 
and  oertainlv  of  Buckingham,  who  waa  ambi- 
tious of  tlie  honor  of  completing  a  treaty  which 
had  been  in  auapenae  for  above  7  years,  the 
prince  and  the  favorite  anddenly  left  England 
in  strict  disguise,  no  person  but  the  king  him- 
self being  privj  to  the  scheme,  and  arrived 
at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  in  Ma- 
drid, on  tbe  eveniug  of  March  7,  under  the 
national  aliaa  of  John  and  Thomaa  Smith. 
On  Sept  9  Charles  and  Philip  of  Spain-— 
tiie  marriage  articles,  never  intended  to  be 
consummated,  having  been  reciprocally  con- 
firmed by  oath— -parted,  never  to  meet  again. 
Buckingham  and  the  Spanish  prime  minister 
Olivarez  took  leave  of  each  other  with  mu- 
tual ezpreasiona  of  animosity,  which,  if  they 
were  in  any  sort  untrue,  were  so  because  thev 
fell  short  of  the  measure  of  their  mutual  hatred. 
From  thia  moment  the  favorite  unquestionably, 
and  the  prince  in  all  probability,  were  deter- 
mined irrevocably  against  the  Spanish  marriage. 
"From  a  carefm  review,"  saya  Dr.  Lingard, 
^^f  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  Span- 
ish match,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred :  1st,  that 
had  the  treaty  been  left  to  the  address  and  per- 
severance of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  it  would  have 
been  bromdit  to  the  conclusion  which  James 
so  eamestiy  desired;  2d,  that  the  Spanish 
council  had  ministered  ample  cause  of  offence 
to  the  young  prince  by  their  vexatious  delays 
and  their  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  his 
presence;  8d,  that  he,  nevertheless,  entered 
spontaneously  into  solemn  engagements  from 
which  he  could  not  afterward  recede  without 
the  breach  of  his  word ;  4th,  and  that,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish public,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  misre- 
presentation and  falsehood.  But  the  great  mis- 
fortune was  the  baneful  influence  which  such 
proceedings  had  on  his  character.  He  was 
taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive. 
His  subjects,  soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne, 
discovered  the  insincerity  of  their  prince ;  they 
lost  all  confidence  in  hia  professions;  and  to 
this  distrust  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascrib- 
ed the  civil  war  which  ensued,  and  the  evils 
which  befell  both  the  nation  and  the  sovereign." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when,  shortly  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  marriage  and 
alliance,  at  a  general  conference  between  the  2 
houses,  before  whom  Charles  disgraced  him- 
self by  vouching  for  the  truth  of  direct  false- 
hoods stated  by  Buckingham,  James  received 
an  address  of  congratulation  on  his  having  be- 
come sensible  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Span- 
iards, he  directly  disavowed  his  entertaining 
any  such  opinion,  and  refused  to  express  any 
judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  Buckingham's  rela- 
tion,   Not  long  afterward,  when  uiefav<»ite, 


who  was  now  aopi^me  with  C9iarie8,  InaiM 
on  the  impeachment  of  Cranfield,  eari  of  IGi 
dlesex,  and  waa  supported  by  the  prisee  d 
Walea,  the  king  told  the  duke  that  be  ins  a 
fool,  and  was  making  a  rod  for  his  own  I»^ 
and  the  prince,  that  he  would  live  to  h&T«  £ 
belly  full  of  impeachments.  Before  the  %'s 
death,  the  marriage  of  Charles  was  mmA 
with  Henrietta  Miuna,  daughter  of  Henij  iT. 
of  France  and  his  2d  wife,  Maria  de^Medid;  st 
least  as  great  if  not  greater  eonc^oos  be- 
ing made  to  the  English  Catholics,  in  orderto 
gratify  the  French  king,  Louis  ZIH,  ind  bis 
minister  Richelien,  than  had  been  demanded 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  against  which  warva 
simultaneously  dedared.  James  I.  died,  hor- 
eVer,  before  the  marriage  was  even  ntiM; 
but  8  days  after  the  accession  of  Chariea,]M 
27, 1625,  the  ratification  took  pkoe,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  about  8  months,  during  which  de- 
lays occurred  owine  to  the  illness  of  Louis,  tbe 
queen  was  received  by  Charies  at  DoT6r,fer- 
midly  married  by  him'at  Canterbuiy,  and  inkall- 
ed  at  Hampton  oourt^  the  entrance  of  tiie  rojsl 
party  into  the  metropolis  being  proTented  by 
the  ravages  of  a  terrible  pestilenoe,  said  to  be 
the  most  destructive  within  the  meznorT  of 
man.  The  marriage  itself  was  inanspknocs; 
all  its  influences,  both  social  andpolitial,  ve» 
of  evil  consequences  to  both  king  and  kinsdom; 
and  the  wife  of  Buckingham's  bestowal  iri& 
to  say  the  least,  as  fatal  to  the  prospects  d 
Charles  as  were  the  teachingB  and  example  of 
that  minister,  and  the  animosi^  excited  again^ 
the  crown,  among  the  commons,  by  his  baseness. 
Charles  I.,  though  he  had  education,  sm  a^ 
complishment,  and  a  calm,  gnvc  denKSDor, 
which  obtained  for  him  the  credit  of  ftr  looR 
wisdom  thanhe  possessed,  hadneitherqaickD6S 
of  perception  nor  depth  of  iirtellect.  Hewj 
alow,  formal,  destitute  of  prevision,  imposs^ 
to  convince,  and,  when  he  ought  to  ^^^ 
persuaded,  inaccessible  to  persuasian.  Add  to 
this,  that  long  before  Buckingham  erer  begffl 
to  shape  his  flacnlties,  he  had  seen  nothing  Pj^ 
tised,  and  heard  nothing  praised  by  hb  fathtf. 
or  in  his  father's  court,  but  deception,  insinc©- 
ity,  the  propriety  of  obtaining  the  m  byMf 
means  however  false  or  dishonest,  in  a  voj 
what  James  loved  to  call  the  artofb^gcnfl. 
His  position,  moreover,  was  sacb  i*»**'J®Jr 
came  to  the  throne,  no  one  but  a  man  of  astoo- 
ishing  faculties,  of  the  clearest  comprehewiji. 
the  soundest  judgment,  the  most  indonutaw 
will,  the  most  thorough  wisd<»n,  «>«l^f  *!*!!?; 
sibly  succeeded  in  piloting  hnnaelf  and  the  ^ 
of  state  through  the  crisas  of  the  mj^ 
Btorm.  Unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  hwas 
a  period  of  transition,  which  he  bad  d«  u« 
perception  to  discover  to  be  such ;  and  «»» 
very  moment  when  it  would  have  rfp^ 
firmer  hand  than  his  to  retwn  hia  hold  onvMi 
his  father  had  left  to  him,  tn  iteto  i^^Z. 
termined  to  recover  somefliinff  of  f  wi^^^jl 
decessors  had  once  held,  and  had  lost  be^ 
him.  TogovemwithoutparliamentBvasnoiwv 
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wish  on  the  part  of  CharldB;  nor  was  the  pro* 
oaring  supplies  bv  sndi  means  as  he  coald  with- 
out their  aid,  by  beneyolenoes,  loans,  extortions 
of  my  kind  that  would  be  tolerated,  any  new 
attempt  on  the  part  of  kings,  or  any  greater 
wrong  in  him  than  it  had  been  in  his  father,  or 
in  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  or  in  Henry  VIII.,  or  in 
Henry  YII.^  every  one  of  whom  had  regarded 
parliaments  as  a  neoessary  eyil^  to  be  endnred 
only  when  it  oonld  not  be  avoided,  to  be  dis- 
penaed  with  as  long  as,  and  whenever,  it  was 
foond  possible.    All  had  avoided  smnmoning 
them,  except  when  government  ooold  not  be 
carried  on  without  them ;  aU  had  at  times  oar 
ioled,  at  times  snubbed,  and  whenever  they  dared 
bullied  them.    Each  one  of  them,  nnless  it  were 
perhaps  Jam^  had   committed   far   grosser 
breaohes  of  privilege,  without  their  raising  so 
maoh  as  a  murmur  of  discontent,  than  Charles 
ever  attempted.    His  principal  error  seems  to 
have  been,  that  he  invariably  made  concessions 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  firm,  and  was  in- 
variably obstinate  when  he  ought  to  have  made 
concessions ;  his  chief  fault,  that  no  one  could 
rely  on  him,  friend  or  enemy;  that  he  never 
was  true  to  any  promise,  ather  of  support  to  the 
one,  or  of  amnesty  to  the  other;  so  that  his 
friends  dreaded  his  victory  almost  as  mudi  as 
they  did  his  defeat^  for  they  knew  Uiat  no  prom- 
ise would  withhold  him,  if  successful,  from  abus- 
ing his  success.    A$the  opening  of  his  reign,  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain,  and  wanting  money 
to  conduct  it,  he  was  compelled  to  summon  a 
parliament,  which,  as  soon  as  it  met,  began  to 
coDsider  grievances,  and  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  without  granting  any 
moneys.    To  avoid  sacrificing  his  &vorite,  the 
king  dissolved  the  parliament  quarrelled  with 
the  house  of  lords  as  well  as  with  the  commons, 
and  committed  2  members^  Digges  and  Eliot, 
and  2  peers,  Bristol  and  Arundel,  to  the  tower. 
It  was  evidently  at  the  instigation  of  Buckings 
ham,  which  coincided  with  his  naturally  arbi- 
trary, unyielding,  and  hai^  temper,  that,  being 
already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Spain,  which 
he  could  not  none  to  prosecute  successfully  with- 
out the  aid  of  his  parliament^  he  plunged  into 
yet  another  and  a  wholly  unnecessary  war  with 
France,  and  proceeded  to  carrv  on  both  by 
means  of  forced  loans  and  expedients  nndenia- 
hly  illegal,  as  they  were  odious  to  the  people  of 
£nglaud.    Two  years  afterward,  a  secoud  par- 
liament was  sommonecL  and  again  adjourned, 
Jost  in  time  to  prevent  Buckingham  fix>m  being 
declared  by  vote  the  ^^  grievance  of  grievances,'' 
and  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the 
kingdom.    On  the  following  day  it  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  king,  after  giving  the  royal  as- 
sent to  the  bills  of  snbsidv ;  but  not  until  it  had 
passed  the  petition  of  right,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple always  appealed  as  to  their  chief  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  prerogativci 
and  to  which  the  crown  was  ultimately  forcea 
to  submit    In  the  mean  time,  the  English  arms 
were  covered  with  disgrace ;  yet  still  the  kinff 
persisted  in  retaining  Buckingham  at  the  head 


both  of  Ids  ooonc^  and  of  his  army;  and  that 
favorite  was  on  the  point  of  again  setting  sail 
fh>m  Portsmouth,  in  aU  probability  to  bring 
fresh  discredit  to  the  English  fleet  and  army, 
when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  a  * 
fanatical  assassin,  Felton,  in  time  to  save  the 
military  prestige  of  his  country  from  further 
degradation,  but  not  to  spare  his  king  the 
universal  odium  and  distrust  of  the  nation. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham, Rochelle,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
war  with  France  had  been  nominally,  at  least, 
undertaken,  surrendered,  and  the  last  strongs 
hold  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  its 
strongest  bulwarks  throughout  the  whole  world, 
had  ceased  to  exist,  the  blame  and  disgrace  of 
its  £b11  both  resting  wholly  upon  Charles;  who, 
if  he  could  have  at  this  stage  of  proceedings 
but  consented  to  a  few  necessary  and  moderate 
reforms,  and  would  have  set  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  Protestant  movement  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  his  people  to  almost  any  extent,  and 
might  have  become  as  popular  as  he  was  ever 
afterward  odious  throughout  the  realm.  At 
this  moment,  in  thoroughly  ill  humor,  the  nar- 
liament  reassembled;  and,  although  orderea  by 
the  royal  message  to  take  the  bill  for  tonnage 
and  poundage  into  immediate  consideration, 
proceed  to  take  up  the  grievances,  religious 
and  political,  of  the  community,  the  former 
having  the  precedence,  owing  to  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Puritanic  party.  The  king 
was  now  guilty  of  a  piece  of  mean  and  dishon- 
est sophistry  and  trickery,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained or  understood,  in  substituting  for  the 
petition  of  right,  which  bad  passed  into  a  law  and 
nad  received  the  royal  assent,  a  garbled  edition 
from  which  the  assent  had  been  removed,  and 
the  evasive  answer  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cancel  in  the  lost  session  attached  to 
it  instead.  The  house  was  outraged.  Charles 
himself,  repenting  of  his  folly,  would,  if  he 
could,  have  laid  the  storm  he  had  raised.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  commons  proceeded  to  the 
strongest  measures.  The  speaker  endeavored  to 
adjourn  the  house,  in  obedience  to  an  order  he 
had  received  from  the  kins.  They  again  re- 
fused to  acyourn,  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  put 
to  the  vote  a  remonstrance  against  the  bill  of 
tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  when  he  refbsed  to 
do  so  and  arose  to  depart,  he  was  held  down  by 
force  in  his  chair  by  noUes  and  Valentine,  while 
the  former  delivered  an  extraordinary  and  vio- 
lent protest,  declaring  all  persons  enemies  to 
the  country  who  should  attempt  to  bring  in 
Popery,  Arminianism,  or  other  doctrines  ob- 
noxious to  the  true  and  orthodox  church; 
who  should  advise  the  taking  tonnage  or 
poundage;  or  who  should  pay  tonnage  or 
poundage,  the  same  not  being  granted  by  nar- 
liament.  This  done,  they  a^oumed  themselves 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  doors  of  the  house 
from  being  forced  by  the  captain  of  the  guard ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  parliament  was  dis- 
solved bv  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords,  with- 
out sending  for  the  oommons.    How  ur  the 


coDdoot  of  the  home  of  ooimnons  was  on  thk 
occasion  strictly  constitutional,  was  then,  and  is 
still,  a  matter  of  dispute.  Tliey  had  always 
asserted  the  right  to  adjourn  tbemselyes,  but 
]ieretofore  had  oaref ally  avoided  coming  into 
collision  with  the  crown.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  ooune  pursued  by  the  king^ 
unadvised  by  any  particular  favorite  or  minister, 
had  produced  the  state  of  things  of  which  he 
henceforth  complained.  For,  hereafter,  be 
could  be  induced  to  regard  every  act  in  opposi* 
tion  to  his  will  in  no  hght  but  that  of  an  act  of 
treasonable  and  premeditated  resistance  to  his 
just  authority,  forgetting  entirely  that  his  own 
was  the  first  clearly  visible  and  overt  false  step. 
One  roust  not,  however,  at  this  stage  charge 
him  with  an  intentional  and  deliberate  breach 
of  parliamoitary  privilege,  much  less  with  a 
design  to  establish  an  absolute  government  and 
extinguish  every  semblance  of  parliaments  or 
parliamentary  £reed<Mn,  for  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  some  reasonable  cause  of  complaint, 
any  more  than  he  must  accredit  to  the  parlia* 
ment  the  determination  to  make  of  the  king  a 
mere  puppet  of  their  will.  Both  designs  arose 
soon  after,  and  on  both  sides  with  nearly  equal 
i^iustice.  Thus  far,  it  is  nearly  certain  tbiat  each 
side  honestly  believed  itself  to  be  clearly  and 
indisputably  in  the  right ;  while  one  of  them, 
the  king,  was,  though  it  was  perhaps  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  then  perceive  it,  almost 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
before  he  made  himself  so  entirely.  Nine 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  now  arrested, 
and  being  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
must,  in  conformity  with  the  petition  of  risht, 
have  been  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  when 
Charles  most  unwarrantably  placed  them  in  the  * 
hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  for- 
bade him  to  produce  them  in  court  Subee- 
•quently,  they  were  offered  their  discharge  on 
bul  on  their  giving  security  for  good  behavior, 
which  they  rSiised,  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
imply  a  confession  of  guilt  Thereafter  they 
were  ordered  to  plead  to  a  criminal  information 
filed  against  them,  to  which  they  objected  that 
the  court  of  king^s  bench  had  no  authority  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parliament, 
which  ol^6cti<Hi  was  most  sophisticidly  over* 
ruled,  on  the  ground  that  their  behavior  was 
extra-parliamentary,  and  therefore  liable  to 
censure  extra  parliamentuvL  Whereupon  8  of 
them,  the  most  obnoxious,  Eliot^  HoUes,  and 
Valentine,  were  imprisoned  during  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  ordereo,  before  liberation,  to  make 
submission  and  pay  fines  to  the  king,  respec- 
tively, of  £2,000,  £1,000,  and  £500.  Eliot  died 
in  the  tower,  of  disease  aggravated  by  confincr 
ment,  refusing  to  make  submissioD,  and  being 
refbsed  any  mitigation  of  his  penalty  until  he 
should  do  so,  in  1682,  after  8  years^  rigorous  im- 
prisonment. He  was  considered  a  martyr  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whether  the  conduct  of  Charles  was  more 
impolitic  or  more  unworthy.  He  violated  not 
only  the  established  privU^ges  of  parliament^ 


but  violently  abrogated  the  ooDMBsionfl  mate 
and  sanctioned  by  faims^f,  by  hk  own  assent 
regularly  given  to  a  bill  whidi  had  beoi  regu- 
larly passed,  after  eveiy  illegal  method  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  it  by  underhanded  means 
from  becoming  a  law.  By  this  conduct,  Charics 
fully  justified  bis  enemies  in  their  aaaertim  that 
he  was  utterly  untrustw<Hthy,  and  that  it  was 
dear  that  so  lung  as  he  had  power  he  would  use 
it  at  his  pleasure  in  defiance  of  all  Jaw,  and  to 
the  falsification  of  his  own  royal  word,  howev^ 
selemnly  plighted.  Whatever  encroachments 
the  S  first  parliaments,  of  1625  and  1626,  mi^t 
have  made  on  the  prerogative  in  refi^ng  to 
grant  the  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  as  had 
been  the  custom  for  2  centuries,  and  that  before 
the  king  had  shown  any  tyrannical  dispositiona ; 
and  in  impeaching  Buckii^gham  "'  oil  eommon 
report,*'  without  hearing  evidwioe  agaLnat  him, 
which  was  manifestly  ill^al;  the  ki^  had  now 

Eut  himself  so  thoroughly  in  the  wrong  that 
e  had  silenced  all  his  own  honest  i^ndogists, 
and  filled  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  but  the 
few  who  desired  to  see  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  monarchy  and  a  persecuting  ciiurdi, 
with  the  gravest  and  darkest  apprehessions. 
Nor  was  it  to  be  denied  that  if  the  first  parlia- 
ments had  gone  beyond  the  letter  of  the  eonsti- 
tntion,  the  conduct  of  Buckingham  was  snch 
as  would  justify  in  our  days  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  and  the  refusalf  to  grant  supplies 
unto  a  change  of  mimstry.  Such  was  not, 
however,  as  yet  the  practice,  nor  was  it  with- 
in the  established  privileges  of  parliament 
Charles  now,  as  if  resolved  to  try  his  people 
to  the  utmost,  not  only  determined,  but  de- 
dai^d  by  proclamation  his  determination,  to 
govern  without  parliament;  and  in  £act  he 
did  so  for  no  less  than  11  years,  during  which 
he  gave  the  church  entirelv  into  the  hands  of 
Laud,  and  the  state  into  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  created  earl  of  Strafford,  who  both 
severally  promised  him  to  use  all  their  endeav- 
ors to  reiser  him  absolute  in  both  departments 
of  government  By  the  extreme  high  church 
assumptions  of  Laud,  the  Puritans  of  England 
were  led  to  believe  that  Charles  and  his  primate 
were  bent  on  reintroducing  the  ancient  warship 
of  Rome;  and  although  &e  BUB{ncion  was  not 
true,  yet,  knowing  that  it  existed,  none  are  to 
be  blamed  but  they,  for  persisting  in  a  course  of 
conduct  which  could  but  aggravate  and  confirm 
it  Ireland,  in  tiie  mean  time,  by  the  oppressive 
government  of  Wentworth,  whose  onlj  object 
was  to  raise  money  in  order  to  meet  his  master's 
exigencies  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  par- 
liament, was  driven  to  the  verge  of  rebeilioQ. 
Scotland,  maddened  by  the  long's  attempt,  at 
the  instigation  of  Laud,  to  force  Episcopacy 
upon  her  contrary  to  the  itindamental  law  of 
the  kingdom,  actually  rose  in  arms,  invaded 
England,  gained  possession  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham,  the  king  having  made  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  raise  funds  to  oppose  her  armies  by 
summoning  a  parliament,  of  which  he  asked 
supplies,  but  which,  as  it  proceeded,  as  the  last^ 
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nt  to  ootdder  gHetsnoea^  hi  diasdlTed  withis 
0  days  after  its  assembling,  before  it  bad  ftiven 
ay  positive  reply  to  his  demand.  Tlie  lords 
'ere  in  his  &Tor;  and  dearij  be  was  too  pre- 
Ipitate,  for  bad  the  commons  refbsed  him  any 
id,  most  men  wonld  baye  deemed  the  dissoln- 
on  jastifiable ;  had  they  granted  any^  even 
tie  smallest,  the  Scots  wotdd  have  been  de* 
srred  from  their  attempt.  At  this  time 
)barles  had  a  snperb  fleet  of  above  60  ships  at 
2&f  which  he  maintained  by  the  illegal  levy  of 
tiip  money;  but  anny  he  had  none  on  which 
e  could  depend,  nor  any  means  to  raise  one. 
Hierefore,  unless  he  wotdd  seethe  Scots  march 
3  York  and  take  possession  of  the  northern 
letropolis,  there  was  no  resooroe  but  to  convoke 
be  great  coundl  of  the  peers  at  York,  who 
nmediately  demanded  the  assembling  of  the 
•arliament  and  to  treat  with  the  Scottish  rebels. 
Q  1640  assembled  the  parliament  which  did  so 
auch,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  liberties  of 
Sngland,  and  afterward  was  guilty  of  such 
»dious  usurpation,  known  in  history  as  the  long 
parliament.  Its  first  act  was  to  impeadi  and 
hen  to  proceed  by  attainder  against  both  Laud 
ind  Strafford,  the  latter  of  whom  was  oon« 
Leraned  and  executed,  abandoned  by  the  king, 
or  whom  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Some 
just  and  salutary  laws  were  passed  by  this 
>arliament;  some  illegal  practices,  which  had 
>een  usual  with  the  later  English  monarchs, 
^ere  repressed;  some  grievances  redressed; 
(ome  rights  of  the  subject  firmly  established ; 
>ut,  from  tlie  moment  when  it  voted  itself 
ncapable  of  dissolution,  the  parliament  changed 
>1aces  with  the  king;  became  distinctly  the 
isarping  power;  made  infinitely  greater  at- 
tacks, both  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
md  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  than  the 
nost  despotic  of  kings  had  ever  attempted; 
u-rogated  to  itself  the  power  of  regulating  every 
i^hing  in  the  realm,  &om  the  highest  to  the 
lowest ;  constituted  itself  a  court  of  law,  a  court 
3f  justice^  and  a  court  of  morals,  exerciang 
powers  the  most  unheard  of^  and,  in  fact,  alter- 
ing the  whole  constitution  of  England  from  a 
monarohy  into  a  perfect  democracy,  of  which 
Itself  was  the  indefeasible  and  the  sole  exponent 
Guid  ruler,  until  it  should  think  proper  to  abdi- 
oate  its  own  authority  and  descend  from  supreme 
despotism  into  private  life,  which  no  one  sup- 
posed it  ever  would  do,  and,  in  fact,  which  it 
never  did.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  now  neces* 
sary,  if  England  was  to  be  a  monarohy :  for, 
as  the  klDg  tmly  said,  he  might  be  called  king, 
and  be  served  on  the  knee,  but  he  should  be  na 
more  king  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
should  he  concede  all  that  was  now  asked  of 
him.  Had  he  conceded  a  little  on  his  first 
accession,  he  might,  probably,  have  been  the 
most  popular  king  in  Europe.  Then  he  would 
concede  nothing,  and  had  irritated  all  his 
enemies  to  madness.  When  the  head  of  Strafford 
was  asked  of  him.  and  every  reason  of  expe« 
diency,  honor,  fiuth,  commanded  him  to  be  finn, 
he  yielded.    Now  he  was  tied  to  the  stake^  and 


oonld  butfighi  with  whut  weapttus  he  hadJeft 
to  him.  He  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
Aug.  22,  1642 ;  but  the  parliament  was  really 
in  arms  the  first,  and  Gol.  Oromwell,  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  horse,  had  seized  the  plate  of  the 
univeraity  of  Cambridge,  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  arm  and  equip  men  for  the  king. 
The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Edgehiil  (Oct  28), 
where,  as  in  all  the  first  actions  of  tiie  war,  the 
high  spirit  and  chivalrous  courage  of  the  undis- 
ciplined cavaliers  prevailed  over  the  inferior 
strength,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  their  equally 
undisciplined  antagonists.  It  is  certain  that^  after 
the  battle  of  Beading  (April  26, 164S),  and  the  ad- 
vance to  Brentford,  London  might  have  been  ta- 
ken, and  the  war  eondnded  at  a  blow,  but  that  the 
royalists,  who  had  perceived  by  the  pretensions  of 
the  king  in  the  late  negotiations  at  Oxford  that  he 
had  abated  nothing  of  his  derootic  intents,  dared 
not  allow  him  to  prevail  The  remodelUng  of 
the  parliamentarian  army  followed ;  Oromwell 
and  Fairfax  became  its  generals;  the  former  in- 
troduced a  discipline  as  perfect  as  is  known  in 
any  modem  service,  and  created  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiastio  fanaticism,  equal  to  the  spirit  of  en- 
thufflastic  loyalty  and  chivalry  which  animated 
the  cavaliers ;  and  by  the  union  of  the  two,  raised 
the  late  despised  parliamentarians  to  be,  what 
they  proved  themselves  thereafter  in  every 
European  country,  the  best  troops  in  the  world. 
Marston  Moor  (July  8, 1644)  and  Naseby  (June 
14^  1646)  followed;  the  last  blow  was  struck 
by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  for  the  crown,  at  Stowe- 
on-the-Wold  (March  21,  1646),  when  he  told 
his  captors :  *^  My  masters,  you  have  done  your 
work,  and  may  now  go  play,  unless  you  please 
now  to  faU  out  among  yourselves.'*  After  some 
attempts  at  negotiation,  marked  by  his  usual 
infiincerity  and  chicane,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
parliament  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  neither 
of  whom  he  chose  to  trust,  while  neither  dared 
to  trust  him,  Charles  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
Scots,  May  6, 1646,  who,  on  Jan.  80, 1647,  gave 
him  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
parliament  Cromwell,  who  as  yet  entertained 
no  definite  views,  nor  saw  any  way  of  attaining 
the  great  elevation  which  he  subsequently 
reached,  was  prepared  to  play  the  part  subse- 
quently played  by  Monk;  and  rairfax,  who  was 
a  truly  upri^t  and  honorable  man,  and  averse 
to  all  extreme  courses,  was  ready  to  support 
him.  Yet,  even  now,  when  terms  were  offered 
him  by  the  Independents,  so  advantageous  that 
Sir  John  Berkeley,  one  of  his  trustiest  adherents, 
declared  that  *^a  crown  so  near  lost  was  never 
yet  so  easily  recovered  as  this  would  be,  were 
things  adjusted  on  these  terms,"  the  king  madly 
refbsed  to  concede  any  thing,  broke  off  all  terms 
with  the  army,  commenced  new  negotiations 
with  the  Ft^sbyterians,  and  ultimately  convinced 
both  parties— all  parties— -that  there  was  no 
truth  in  him.  The  discovery  of  a  fatal  letter  to 
his  wife,  in  which  he  assured  her  that  he  de- 
signed for  those  rogues,  Ireton  and  Oromwell, 
no  reward  but  that  "for  a  silken  garter,  they 
should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  rope,*'  destroyed 
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Urn.  From  tbit  moment  the  ohiefr  of  the  ann  J 
flaw  that  the  qnestion  laj  between  their  own 
lives  and  his  life;  and  they,  of  conne,  decided 
that  it  shooid  not  be  thek<own,  if  they  oonld 
hdp  it.  Haying  been  taken  on  June  4  by 
Cornet  Joyce  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  conunis- 
sioners  and  bronght  to  the  army,  then  lying  at 
Triplow  Heath,  -and  now  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  pasliamentybe  was  taken  on  Aug.  16 
to  Hampton  oonrt,  fbem  which  he  escaped  Not. 
11,  eventnally  seeking  reftige  with  Hammond, 
tiie  parliamentary  gOYcrnor  of  the  isle  of  Wight. 
Here  he  was  imprisoned  in  Oarisbrooke  castle 
till  Not.  80,  1648,  when,  by  an  order  of  the 
eonncil  of  officers  in  the  anny,  he  was  remoTcd 
to  Airst  •castle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp- 
flhirc  The  now  -dominant  army  promptly  sap- 
pressed  all  risings  in  his  favor.  A  force  in  the 
Presbyterian  interest,  under  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  completely  routed  by  Cromwell  at 
Langdale,  near  Preston,  Ang.  17.  On  Dec 
6  the  house  of  commons  was  invaded  by  Col. 
Pride,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers,  and 
all  members  ^ected  except  about  160,  who 
were  in  the  Independent  interest  On  Dec  22, 
Charles  was  brou^t  in  custody  to  Windsor, 
and  on  Jan.  16, 1649,  to  St  James's.  On  Jan. 
20  he  was  broi^rht  to  trial  in  Westminster  hall, 
before  the  so-called  high  court  of  Justice.  Sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  Jan. 
27,  and  he  was  executed  by  decapitation  on  a 
scaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  banqueting 
house  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  80,  at  2  P.  M.-^ 
Charles  I.  had  8  children  by  Queen  Henrietta. 
6  of  whom  survived  him,  viz. :  Charles  and 
James,  afterward  kiufls  of  England;  Henry, 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  Iwy,  the  wife  of  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  mother  of  William, 
king  of  England;  Elizabeth,  bom  1686,  who 
died  a  prisoner  in  Oarisbrooke  castle  soon  after 
her  father's  death,  Sept  8, 1660 ;  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  wife  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  from 
whom,  through  a  daughter,  is  descended  the 
royal  &mily  of  Sardinia.  Charles  was  an  ele- 
gant writer  of  English,  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  fine  arts. — ^The 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  indicated  in 
Horaoe  Walpole's  '*  Royal  and  Noble  Authors," 
and  ha.yfe  been  published  under  the  tide  of 
Bdiquim  SaercB  'Oarolinm,  Among  them  is  the 
fiimous  work,  the  Mk^n  BatUih^  or  '^  Portrait- 
ure of  his  Sacred  Jhieety  in  his  Solitudes  and 
Sufferings ;"  his  claim  to  its  authorship  has  been 
much  d^uted,  though  advocated  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  in  his  book  enti- 
tled, '*'  Who  Wrote  the  Eikon  Basilike  t"  See 
-Clarendon's  *'  History  of  the  Rebellion ;"  Rush- 
worth's  "Historical  Collections;"  Whitelock'e 
'**  Memorials  of  English  AfflBdrs,"  &c ;  and 
:among  the  more  recent  works,  those  of  Brodie, 
^Crodwin,  and  Disraeli. 

CHARLES  II.,  the  2d  son  of  the  preceding 
i(the£rstfion,  Charles  James,  having  died  on  the 
day  of  his  birth,  March  18, 1629),  bom  May  29, 
1680,  died  Eeb.  6,  1686.  In  1642  he  was  Ap- 
pointed by  his  father  commander  of  the  troc^  of 


horse  which  he  raised  aaabodygvuirdat  Yoric, 
and  8  years  afterward  he  was  sent  to  serve 
with  the  royal  troops  in  the  west  with  the  rank 
of  general  After  the  battle  of  Naseby^  (1616), 
the  prince  retired  to  Scilly,  and  subsequently  to 
Jersey,  where  he  remained  until  Sept  1646, 
when  he  joined  his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649, 
while  residing  at  the  Hague,  he  reoeived  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  lather,  and  immediatdy 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  but  with  little  pros- 

S«t  of  ascending  the  throne.  Having  left 
olland  to  spend  some  time  in  Paris,  be  sub- 
sequently repaired  to  Jersey,  whence  be  ar- 
rived in  the  north  of  Scotland,  June  23,  1650, 
after  having  agreed  to  become  king  of  Scotland 
on  l^e  con<tiUon8  imposed  by  the  I^^sbyteriansy 
and  after  having  been  forced  to  take  ^e  eove- 
nant  before  landing.  Pro<daimed  king  at  Ed- 
inburgh, July  16,  1660,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone.  Jan.  1, 1661.  CromweU,  however,  hav- 
ing already  conquered  the  greats  psvt  of 
Soitland,  Charles  resolved  on  marching  to  the 
south,  entered  England  Aug.  6  of  the  ssme 
year,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Garii^ 
where  he  was  prodaimed  king.  The  battle  of 
Worcester  (Sept.  8),  however,  in  which  he 
was  defeated  by  CromweU,  put  an  end  to 
this  enterprise.  Having  escaped  to  the  con- 
tinent, the  news  of  Cromwell's  desth  in  1658 
reached  him  in  Brussels.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  conftidon  which  arose 
in  England  after  the  downfall  of  Richard 
Cromwell's  government,  Charles  statioiwd  him- 
self at  Calais  in  Aug.  1669,  but  it  was  not  till 
April,  1660,  that  he  succeeded  during  his  stay 
at  Breda  in  openioff  a  negotiation  with  Gen. 
Monk.  His  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  voted  by  parliament  on  May  1  of  that 
year,  and  on  May  8  he  was  proclaimed  king  in 
London,  which  city  he  entered  May  29,  hav- 
ing departed  from  tlie  Hague  6  days  before.  His 
journey  to  London  was  one  contanned  tri- 
umph; and  the  whole  of  the  ooontiy  through 
which  it  passed  bore  the  aspect  of  a  univer- 
sal fair-day.  So  great  was  ih»  rapture  €i  loy- 
alty with  which  Charles  was  received,  th^ 
with  his  usual  wit,  he  observed  to  some  one  of 
his  company,  that  he  could  not  see  for  the  life 
of  him  why  he  had  stayed  away  so  long,  wh^ 
everv  body  seemed  so  charmed  with  him  now 
that  he  was  at  length  come  back.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms,  reinstated  without  being  asked 
to  give  a  guarantee,  or  to  make  a  concession. 
''It  has  been,"  says  Macaulay  of  Charles,  ''too 
much  the  practice  of  writers,  sealous  for  free- 
dom, to  represent  the  restoration  as  a  dis- 
astrous event,  and  to  condemn  the  folly  or 
baseness  of  that  convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  family,  without  exacting  new  securities 
ag^dnst  maladministration.  Those  who  hold 
this  language  do  not  comprehend  the  criss 
which  followed  the  deposition  of  Bicbard 
Cromwell.  England  was  in  immin^it  danger 
of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of  a  succession  of 
small  men,  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  mili- 
tary caprice.    To  deliver  ue  eountiy  from  the 
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iomina^on  of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  blijeot  of 
dyeiy  enlightened  patriot ;  bat  it  was  an  objeot 
wMoh^  while  the  soldiers  were  nnited,  the  most 
umgaine  oonid  soaroely  eaq>eot  to  attain.  On 
SI  sndden,  a  dLsam  of  hope  appeared.  General 
nras  opposed  to  general,  army  to  armj.  On 
the  use  which  miffht  be  made  of  that  one  an- 
ipicioos  moment  depended  the  fiiture  destiny  of 
ixe  nation.  Onr  ancestors  nsed  that  moment 
nrell.  Ther  forgot  old  ii\Jaries,  waived  petty 
tcniplesi  adioar^d  to  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity all  dispnte  abont  the  reforms  which 
>ar  institntions  needed,  and  stood  together, 
iavaliers  and  ronndheads,  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  in  firm  union  for  the  old  laws  of 
he  land  against  military  despotiBm.  The  ex- 
kct  partition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and 
lommons  might  well  be  post^ned,  until  it  had 
>een  dedded  whether  Enghmd  should  be  gov- 
imed  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by 
luirassiers  and  pikemen.*'  The  reign  of  Oharles 
vas  marked  by  disasters  and  disgraces  of  aJl 
dnds.  The  Dutch  fieets  not  only  swept  the 
ihannel,  but  entered  the  Thames,  burned  the 
itores  and  dockyards  at  Ohatham,  and  terrified 
he  citizens  of  London,  but  maddened  even 
acre  than  they  terrified  them  with  the  roar  of 
lostile  cannon.  Dunkirk,  a  fortress  won  by 
he  valor  of  the  Oromwellian  soldiery,  in  which 
iie  pride  of  the  Eng^  nation  was  intimately 
nvolved,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  com- 
>enaation  for  the  loss  of  Oalais,  was  ignomin- 
oosly  sold  to  the  French  king,  of  whom  Oharles 
limself  was  the  greediest  and  neediest  pen- 
noner,  where  all  his  servants  were  greedy  and 
leedy.  A  frightful  confia^tion  destroyed 
lalf  the  city  of  London ;  a  hideous  pkgue  de- 
x)pQlated  whole  districts.  The  name  and 
ibaracter  of  Englishman,  abroad,  had  sunk  to 
he  lowest  state  from  the  proud  preeminence 
rMch  it  had  occupied  during  the  stem  domi- 
lation  of  the  great  protector.  The  whole 
"eign  of  this  most  brilliant  and  amiable — ^whom 
>ven  his  enemies  could  not  hate — ^but  most 
rorthless  and  purposeless  of  all  the  Stuarts, 
VQS  but  one  general  saturnalia  and  grand  orgie 
»f  vice,  licentiousness,  meanness,  and  riot 
Carried  May  21, 1662,  to  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
Portuguese  princess,  Oatharine  of  Braganza, 
laogbter  of  John  IV.,  he  outraged,  neglected, 
tnd  iiy  ured  her  in  the  tenderest  point,  enoourag- 
Dg  has  harem  to  insult  her  before  his  face. 
>«rorn  to  maintain  Protestantism,  he  signed 
i  secret  trea(7  ^  Dover  by  which  he  pledged 
umself  to  make  public  profession  of  the 
ioman  Oatholio  reli^ponf  to  join  his  arms  to 
hose  of  Loni»  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
Dg  the  power  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
o  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Enghind  by 
and  and  sea  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
lOQse  of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of 
ipain;  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  engaging  to 
>ay  a  lai^  sub«dv,  and  promising  that  if  any 
nsorrection  should  break  out  in  England  he 
rould  send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to  sup- 
port his  ally.    This  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover 


in  May,  1670,  Just  10  years  after  the  day  on 
which  Oharles  landed  at  that  very  port  amid 
the  acclamations  and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  con- 
fiding people.  His  scheme  was  frustrated  by 
the  refusal  of  the  conmions  to  grant  him  sup- 
plies for  the  war,  and  by  their  compelling  him 
to  dismiss  his  ministry,  Oliffbrd,  Arlington, 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Laoderdale,  of  the 
initial  letters  of  whose  names  is  composed 
the  well-known  enigmatic  cipher,  cabd.  An  al- 
liance with  France  brought  abont  a  quarrel  with 
Holland.  War  against  that  country  was  declared 
in  1672  (March  17),  but  the  indignation  of  the 
people  being  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
goveminent,  the  prime  minister,  Shaftesbury, 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  Oharles  was  com- 
piled to  make  peace  with  Holland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1674  (Feb.  28).  The  excitement 
produced  bv  the  so-called  popish  plot,  in 
1678,  led  Oharles  to  the  fatal  step  of  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament  The  first  of  the  8  par- 
lieunents  which  he  afterward  successively 
called,  met  in  March,  1679,  and  was  noted  for 
passing  the  habeas  corpus  act.  The  last  of 
them  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  March 
21, 1681,  but  proving  as  little  compliant  as  the 
two  preceding,  he  dissolved  it,  after  a  week^s 
session.  From  that  year  Oharles  governed  with- 
out a  parliament,  and  his  arbitrary  course  at 
lengOi  provoked  the  Bye-house  plot,  June  14, 
1688,  instigated  by  Mends  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty. The  detection  of  the  plot  brought  the 
noble  heads  of  Lord  Bussell  and  Algernon  Sid- 
ney upon  the  block;  and  OharWs  reign,  thus 
stained  with  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  of  liber- 
ty, was  soon  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy,  and  his  death,  as  usual  in 
that  age,  although  without  the  smallest  shadow 
of  grounds,  was  attributed  to  poison.  When  he 
was  almost  in  artieulo  mortis  he  declared  him- 
self a  Roman  Oatholio,  and  received  extreme 
unction,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  at  the 
hands  of  a  proscribed  priest,  Father  Huddleston, 
who  was  introduced  by  a  secret  passage,  in  dis- 
guise,  into  the  royal  bedchamber. — ^Tlie  follow- 
mg  sketch  of  his  character,  by  Maoaulay,  is 
almost  an  epitome  of  his  reign :  ^^  He  had  receiv- 
ed from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  tem- 
per. His  education  had  been  such  as  might 
nave  been  expected  to  develop  his  understand- 
ing, and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every 
public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed 
through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen 
both  sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while  very 
young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to  a  life 
of  exUe,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had,  at  tlie  age 
when  the  mind  and  body  are  in  the  highest 
perfection,  and  when  the  effervescence  of  boyish 
passions  should  have  subsided,  been  recalled 
from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  had 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how  much 
baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid 
under  the  obsequious  demeanor  of  courtiers. 
&e  had  found,  on  the  oHier  hand,  in  the  huts  of 
the  forest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealth 
was  offered  to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when 


death  was  denomtoad  agfiixmb  aU  wha  would 
dielter  him,  cottageta  and  aenriag  men  had  kept 
his  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand  mider 
his  mean  diagniaes  with  as  mooh  reY^renoe  as  if 
he  had  been  seated  on  his  ancestral  throne* 
From  such  a  school,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a  yoong  man,  who  wanted  neither 
abilities  nor  amiable  qualities,  would  have  come 
fbrth  a  good  and  great  king.  Charles  came 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with 
polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  aome 
tslent  for  lively  conversation,  fond  of  saunter- 
ing and  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of  self- 
denial  and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  hnman 
virtue  or  in  human  attachment,  without  de- 
sire of  renown  or  sensibility  to  reproach.  Ac- 
cording to  hicb,  every  person  was  to  be  bought 
But  some  people  haggled  more  about  their 
price  than  others ;  anowhen  this  haggling  was 
very  obBtinate  and  very  skilful,  it  was  called  by 
some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  wliidii 
clever  men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities 
was  called  integrity.  The  chief  trick  by  which 
handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God, 
the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love 
of  friends,  were  phrases  of  the  same  sort^  delicate 
and  convenient  synonymes  for  the  love  of  selfl 
Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally 
cared  very  little  what  they  thought  of  hinu 
Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him 
than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His  con- 
tempt of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended, 
but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  Uie 
rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commenda- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery,  as  well 
as  to  be  above  it  One  who  trusts  nobody  will 
not  trust  sycophants.  One  who  does  not  value 
real  glory,  will  not  value  jts  counterfeit.  .... 
The  &oility  of  Charles  was  sach  as  has,  perhaps^ 
never  been  found  in  aoy  man  of  equal  sense. 
He  was  a  slave  without  being  a  dape.  Worth- 
less men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom  of 
whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
destitate  of  affection  for  him,  and  undeserving 
of  his  confidence,  could  easily  wheedle  him  out 
of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets,  and 
pardons.  He  bestowed  much ;  yet  he  neither 
ei^oyed  the  pleasore  nor  acquired  the  flune  of 
beneficence.  He  never  gave  spontaneously; 
but  it  was  painfull  to  him  to  refuse.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  bounty  generally  went, 
not  to  those  who  deserved  it,  nor  even  to  those 
whom  he  liked  the  best,  but  to  the  most  shame- 
less and  importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain  an 
audience.  The  motives  which  governed  the 
political  conduct  of  Charles  H.  dMered  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his 
successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory  of 

government  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right 
e  was  utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested 
business,  and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his 
crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of 
really  directing  the  administration.  Such  was 
his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of 


affairs^  that  the  vary  clerks  wIn^  attended  him 
when  he  sat  in  council  could  not  Tefrain  from 
sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks  and  childish 
impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  revenge  had 
any  share  in  determining  his  coarae ;  for  never 
was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  aervioes  and  in^ 
lories  left  snch  faint  and  transitory  impressioDS. 
He  wished  merely  to  be  a  king  such  aa  Louis  XY. 
afterward  was;  a  king  who  coold  draw  with- 
out limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of 
his  private  tastea^  who  could  hire  with  wealth 
and  honors  persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to 
kill  time,  and  who,  even  when  the  state  was 
brought  by  maladministratilm  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  could  still  exclude  UAwelcome  truth  from 
the  purlieus  of  his  own  seraglic^  and  refose  to 
see  and  hear  whatever  might  diiBtnrb  hia  luxu- 
rious repose.  For  these  ends,  and  for  these 
alone,  he  willed  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if 
it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.  In 
religious  disputes,  which  divided  hia  Protestant 
subjects,  his  conscience  was  not  at  all  inters 
ested,  for  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a  state  of 
conteoited  suspense  between  infidelity  and 
Popery.'* — Charles  had  no  children  by  his 
queen.  Among  his  natural  children  were :  1, 
James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Mrs.  Looy  Wal- 
ters, bom  at  Botterdam  in  1649,  ancestor  of  ihA 
dukes  of  Bucdeugh;  2,  Mary,  also  by  Mrs. 
Walters ;  8,  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Maria 
Boyle  (alas  Pitzroy),  by  Elizabeth  Yiseountess 
Shannon;  4,  Charles,  sumamed  Fitz-Charks, 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  Peg;  5,  a  danghter  by 
Mrs.  Peg,  who  died  in  in&ncy;  6,  Ohaxles 
Fitzroy,  duke  of  Southampton^  by  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland;  7,  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of  .Graf- 
ton, by  the  same^  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Graf- 
ton ;  8,  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Northumber- 
landL,  by  the  same ;  9,  Charlotte  Fitzroy,  by  the 
same ;  10,  Charles  Beanclerc,  duke  of  St  AUians^ 
by  the  £unous  NeU  Gwynn,  ancestor  of  the 
dukes  of  St  Albans;  11,  Charles  Lenox,  duke 
of  Biohmond,  by  Louise  QuerouaiUe,  a  Frendi 
woman,  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  ances- 
tor of  the  dukes  of  Biohmond;  and  li,  Mary 
Tndor,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Davis. — See  Bishop  Bur- 
net's "Own  Time ; "  Evelyn's  "Diary  a»d  Cor- 
respondence;"  Samuel  Pepys'a  ^^  Diary  and 
Correspondence; "  Grammont's  "Memoirs,*'  by 
Hamilton ;  Jesse's  "  Court  of  the  Stuarts." 
IL  rUAJS[CB. 
CHABLES  MARTEL,  duke  of  Austrasia  and 
mayor  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings^  botn 
in  669,  died  in  741,  was  the  natural  son 
of  Pepin  of  Herietal,  by  his  mistress  Alps- 
Ida,  and  seemed  at  first  doomed  to  an  in- 
ferior rank  on  account  of  his  illegitimate 
bird),  as  well  as  the  dislike  shown  to  him 
by  his  father  and  the  hatred  of  Plectrada,  his 
lawful  mother-in-law.  The  2d  son  of  the  lat- 
ter, Grimoald,  having  been  assassinated  at 
Li^,  Charles  was  diarged  with  being  the 
murderer  and  consequently  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, while  Pleotruda  was  intrusted  with  the 
government  and  the  guardianship  of  her  grand- 
son, who,  although  stilla  child,  had  been  declared 


raatjror  «f  the  pdaoe  to  the  young  king  Dago^ 
bert  III.  The  Franks  were  thus  ruled  by  a 
woman  in  the  name  of  2  children.  This  oould 
not  be  endared;  and  the  Neostrians  first  re* 
belled  against  Pleotrada,  and  the  Anstrasians 
liberated  Charles  from  prison,  and  proclaimed 
him  their  duke.  Under  his  command  they  in- 
yaded  Neustria,  gained  several  viotorieak  and 
obliged  their  western  brothers  to  acknowledge 
the  anthoritT  of  their  leader.  Thus  Charles 
became  sole  lord  of  both  kingdoms,  permitting 
however  the  nominal  reign  of  Clotaire  lY., 
Dagobert  III.,  Ohilperic  U.,  and  Thierry  IV. 
to  continue  from  716  to  737.  But  on  the  death 
of  the  last,  Charles  appointed  no  snccessor  and 
retained  the  supreme  power,  although  not  as- 
suming any  higher  title  than  that  Si  duke  of 
the  Franks.  His  energetic  government  at  home 
caused  the  powerful  Austrasian  aristocracy  to 
submit,  as  weU  as  the  prelates  of  Neustria  and 
Burgundy,  while  his  valor  enlarged  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  He  waged  suc- 
cessful wars  against  several  German  nations; 
but  his  brightest  laurel  was  won  in  his  struggle 
against  the  Moslems,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  had  crossed  the  Pyr6n6e>  and  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  Gaul  also.  The  southern  part 
of  thb  country  had  been  first  successfully  pro- 
tected by  the  gallant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquita- 
nia,  who  had  even  routed  the  Moslems  in  721 
in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse ; 
but,  overpowered  by  the  immense  forces  of  the 
invaders,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  call 
for  assistance  upon  the  duke  of  the  Franks. 
The  Moslems  had  already  penetrated  as  fiir  as 
Poitiers,  when  Charles  at  the  head  of  his  Frank- 
ish and  German  warriors  met  them  a  few 
miles  K  £.  of  that  city.  Both  armies  stopped, 
and  passed  6  days  in  desultory  skirmishes  be- 
fore engaging  in  a  deciMve  battle.  At  last, 
on  Oct  8,  7dd,  the  powerful  masses  of  Chris- 
tian infantry  received  the  charge  of  the  Ara- 
bian cavalry,  and.  "  fighting  with  breasts  as  firm 
as  ramparts  ana  with  iron  arms,''  withstood 
unbroken  its  repeated  assaults  until  at  sunset 
the  Saracens  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  con- 
fusion and  despair  of  the  night  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Spain  were  provoked 
to  attack  each  other,  and  the  remains  of  the  host 
wore  suddenly  dissolve^^  every  emir  seeking 
safety  by  a  precipitate  flight.  At  sunrise  the 
Franks  to  toelr  unbounded  astoxushment  per- 
ceived that  Ihe  enemy  had  left  their  camp 
and  were  retreating  in  haste  toward  the 
south.  The  Moslems  had  not  dared  to  en« 
counter  again  such  formidable  warriors.  This 
victory,  which  took  place  100  years  after  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  checked  the  power  of  his 
adherents  and  saved  western  Europe  from  their 
further  invasions,  Charles,  from  his  conduct 
on  this  great  occasion  and  the  vigor  of  his  arm. 
received  the  surname  of  Martel,  the  *^  hammer  " 
of  the  Moslems^  His  prudence  prevented  him 
fi*om  pursuing  the  retreating  army ;  but  he 
subsequently  renewed  the  war,  and  forced  the 
Arabian  emira^   who   had  maintained  their 


power  over  several  cities  of  southern  Ganl,  to 
return  to  Spain.  The  whole  of  Aquitania  was 
annexed  to  the  Frankish  empire,  which  waa 
ruled  by  Charles,  and  after  his  death  divided 
between  his  2  sons,  giving  Austrasia  to  Carlo- 
man  and  Neustria  to  Pepin.  The  latter  soon  be- 
came possessed  of  the  whole,  and  afterward 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  being  the  first  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty. 

CHABLESLCChahumjiob:^.  SeeCHAJZLss 
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CHAELES  U.  (THB  Bald),  the  4th  king  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  bom  June  18,  828,  at 
Frankfort^m-the-Main,  died  Oct  18,  877,  in  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis.  The  son  of 
Louis  le  D^bonnaire  by  his  2d  wife,  Judith  of  Ba- 
varia, hia  birth  gave  rise  to  serious  troubles  be- 
tween his  father  and  his  elder  brothers.  War 
followed,  in  which  the  old  Louis  le  D6bonnaire 
was  harshly  dealt  with  by  his  ungrateful  sons; 
and  his  dei^  June  20, 840,  found  Charles  hold- 
ing nearly  the  whole  western  part  of  his  other's 
ampure.  His  claim  being,  however,  disputed  by 
hiseldest  brother  Lothaire,  who  had  assumed  the 
imperial  digni^,  Charles,  to  maintain  his  rights, 
formed  with  his  2d  brother  Lonis^  king  of  Ba- 
varia, an  aggressive  alliance  against  the  em- 
peror, and  defeated  him  in  a  desperate  battle 
fought  June  25,  841,  at  Fontenay  or  FontaneL 
in  Burgundy.  The  victory,  however,  weakened 
their  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
thedn  from  following  it  up.  Charles  and 
Louis  renewed  their  lulianoe  m  a  solemn  meet- 
ing at  Strasboui^  Charles  tiJdng  an  oath  in  the 
German  language,  and  Louis  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  people  of  Gaul.  The  words  of  this  oath, 
which  liave  been  preserved,  are  the  first  monu- 
ment of  the  Romance  language,  from  which 
the  French  has  sprung.  The  union  of  Charles 
and  Louis  broud^t  Ix^aire  to  terms;  and  the 
treaty  of  Verdun  in  848  secured  to  the  former 
the  tenure  of  his  kingdom,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
Gaul  W.  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sa6ne,  and  the 
Rh6ne,  which  henceforth  was  to  be  called 
France,  and  part  of  Spain  N.  of  the  £bro. 
But  the  submission  of  all  the  provinces  of  this 
kingdom  was  Ur  from  being  complete,  and 
Charles  had  frequently  to  resort  to  arms  against 
the  people  of  Brittany  and  Aquitania.  under 
his  reign  the  JSTormans,  who  had  previously 
desolated  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  invaded  the 
country  by  ascending  the  rivers,  burning  and 
plundering  the  villages  and  the  dties.  Paris 
itself  had  to  suffer  by  theur  ravages,  Charles 
beinff  unable  to  aflbrd  protection  against  them* 
On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  the  emperfr  Louis 
XL,  Aug.  12, 875,  Charles  seised  upon  the  imperial 
ero  wn ;  but  his  power  seems  to  have  been  rather 
diminished  by  this  assumption  of  a  new  title. 
A  Uw  months  later  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
decree  by  whi<^  the  tenure  of  the  counties  was 
declared  hereditary,  which  decree  was  the  foun- 
dation of  the  feudal  system  in  France.  This 
was  the  last  important  act  of  his  otherwise  in* 
glorious  reign. 

CHARLES  ni.  (THi  SmPLB),  the  8thking 
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of  tlie  OirioTingian  dyniisty,  bmn  6ept  17, 
879,  died  at  P6roniie,  Oct  7,  989.  A  post- 
hnmooB  Bon  of  Lonis  the  Stammerer,  he  was 
exduded  from  the  throne  first  by  his  brothers, 
then  hj  Oharles  the  Fst  of  Germany,  and 
finally  bj  the  election  of  Endes.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  became  of  age,  he  asBcrted  his 
claims  to  the  crown,  sought  for  the  protection 
of  the  Oarlovingian  princes  of  Germany,  and 
was  in  898  recognized  as  king  by  the  nugority 
of  the  French  nation.  Being  nnable  to  reast 
the  incessant  aggresBi<His  of  the  Normans,  he 
condaded  a  treaty  with  their  chief  Bollo,  at 
St  Olair-sor-Epte,  in  912,  by  which  he  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  duchy  the  whole  K.  W.  part  of 
Kenstria,  also  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
For  a  few  years  France  enjoyed  comparative 
auet,  but  in  922  the  barons  revolted  against 
tne  narrow-minded  Charles,  and  elected  as  king 
Robert,  the  brother  of  Endes.  Oharles  at  first 
defeated  his  rivsl,  and  even  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand :  bnt  he  was  in  his  tarn  defeated  by 
the  son  of  Robert,  Hugh  the  Great  coant  of 
Paris ;  and  havbig  sought  a  refbge  with  Herbert, 
count  of  Vennandois,  he  was  detained  by  him 
as  prisoner  until  his  death.  The  party  which 
opposed  the  Oarlovingians  then  reigned  para« 
mount,  and  it  was  not  until  986  that  Louis  lY. 
d^Outremefy  the  son  of  Oharles,  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

CHARLES  IV.  (thb  Faib),  the  last  kmcr  of 
the  direct  line  of  the  Oapetian  dynasty,  born  in 
1294^  died  at  Vincennei^  Jan.  81, 1828.  The  8d 
son  of  Philip  lY .  the  Fair,  he  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther, Philip  y.  the  Tall,  in  1822,  visited  with  se- 
vere punishment  the  Lombard  money  changers 
for  their  many  extortions,  the  Judges  for  their 
prevarications,  and  the  barons  for  their  unlawfiil 
encroachments  upon  private  property.  He 
secretly  aided  his  sister  Isabelle  in  her  revolt 
against  her  husband,  King  Edward  U.  of  Eng- 
land, made  a  futile  attempt  to  be  elected  em- 
peror <tf  Germany,  and  died  leaving  his  8d  wife, 
Jeanne  d*Evr6uz.  pregnant  On  her  being  de- 
livered of  a  daugnter,  the  crown  went  to  Philip 
of  Yalois,  the  cousin  of  Charles,  and  the  gran£> 
son  of  King  Philip  HI.  the  Bold.  The  Oapetian 
direct  line  ended  by  8  brothers  succeeding  eadi 
other:  LouisX.,  Philip  Y.,  and  OharlesIY. ;  so  did 
the  collateral  branches  of  Yalois  and  Bourbon. 

CHARLES  Y.  (xm  Wise),  the  8d  king  of 
the  family  of  Yalois,  son  of  Ejng  John  H.,  bom 
Jan.  21, 1887,  died  at  Yincennes,  Sept  16, 1880. 
He  was  a  prince  of  very  little  military  genius,  but 
p;reatability,  with  much  taste  for  learning.  Being 
m  comiftuid  of  a  body  of  the  French  army  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  he  deserted  the  field  at  an  early 
period,  while  his  fiither  and  younger  brother 
fought  like  heroes.  On  the  captivity  of  the 
.former  (1856),  he  was  appointed  his  lieutenant, 
and  had  to  contend  against  a  formidable  popular 
rebellion,  headed  by  Stephen  Marcel,  provost  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  and  Robert  Lecocq,  bish- 
op of  Laon.  At  length,  after  having  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  principsl  leader,  who  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  adherents,  he  assnmed 


tiie  tide  of  regent,  and  oondnded  in  1360,  viA 
the  English,  the  treaty  of  Br6tigny  for  the  libe- 
ration of  the  king.  By  this  treaty,  Edward  m. 
was  to  remain  in  the  independent  pooesskm  of 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Loire,  oomprised  noder 
the  general  name  of  AquitaxuS)  with  tiiePoo- 
thieu  and  the  country  around  Galais;  bat  be 
was  to  renounce  his  claims  to  the  croini  of 
Franc6L  as  well  as  those  to  NonDuidf ,  Too- 
raine,  Anjou,  Maine,  Brittany,  sndFIsnden;  tlie 
ransom  of  John  was  fixed  at  8,000,000  gold 
crowns,  whUe  2  of  his  sons  and  sey^  ^ 
lords  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  given  ts  hos- 
tages. John  was  liberated;  bnt  the  tennsof 
his  liberation  not  having  been  comrliedvit)!, 
he  returned  to  England,  leaving  for  tiie  Sd  tinie 
the  regency  in  the  hands  of  Ohailes,  who  8a^ 
ceeded  him  on  his  death  in  1864  (%u-]e9  vn 
nowatfbll  liberty  to  display  the  shrewdnessof  bb 
poli<7,  and  soon  worsted  King  Edward  III.,  vfao 
nad  defeated  both  his  fother  aod  gncdfttber. 
Being  greatly  assisted  by  the  valor  and  prudence 
of  his  great  constable  Du  Gnesdhi,  hedestrojed 
several  armies  of  the  English,  and  wiesfced  from 
them  the  French  provinees  which  thejhadheld 
for  years.  On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  onij 
places  still  left  in  their  hands  were  Bordeeni, 
Bayonne,  Oherbourg,  Oalais,  and  a  few  other 
ibrtreflses.  By  timely  aasistanoe  to  Eeorj  Tns- 
tamara  against  Pedro  the  Croel,  bngof  Csstile, 
Oharles  had  secured  for  himself  an  all;  who 
was  of  great  service  in  his  naval  contests,  and 
consequently  instrumental  in  his  final  socces 
over  England.  Meanwhile,  tranqniffit;,  order, 
and  prosperity  had  been  restor^  to  France; 
while  severid  important  learned  institntioM 
were  founded,  among  the  nnmher  the  king's  li- 
brary, now  the  htbliotJU^  mphiak,  b  w 
reign  the  Bastile  was  also  erected,  nudnly  vith 
a  view  to  hold  the  Parisians  in  rabmission. 
Oharles  V.  was  indeed,  if  not  one  of  the  grwtet, 
at  least  one  of  the  most  nsefiil  of  French  vnp, 
OHARLES  VI.  (ths  Mad,  or  thi  Bkwt©), 
the  4th  king  of  the  familr  of  Valois,  born  in 
Paris,  Dec.  8, 1868,  died  Oct  21, 1422.  Tkm 
of  Oharles  the  Wise,  hewashnt  11  yean  oM  when 
his  father  died ;  and  hisundes,  the  dukes  of  ^ 
jou,  Beny,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  nndCTto* 
to  reign  in  his  name.  A  general  rebellion  dtob 
out  against  their  oppressive  administwU'on, » 
peoially  in  Paris,  where  the  insni^nte  veit 
called  MaiUotiM,  from  the  malletB  with  vtocj 
they  were  armed.  Young  Charles  was  ta^en 
by  the  duke  of  Bm^andy  to  Flanders,  and  tot, 
Kov.  sr,  1882,  the  battle  of  Boosebeke.  W 
success  resulted  in  the  temporary  snbmiaaoa « 
the  great  dties  in  France.  The  king^s^"^ 
availed  themselves  of  tiiis  opportnmty  to  le^ 
new  taxes  upon  the  people,  bnt  Ch^f'f^ 
missed  them  in  1890,  dedaring  that  he  ictotf» 
to  govern  fbr  himself;  and  for  2  yeM«, » 
least  Prance  enjoyed  nnder  his  nde  a  wi^^^ 


raUd  administration,  which  secnwd  for  theyoj^ 
king  a  popukr  affection  which  even  subaeq^^ 
misfortunes  failed  to  obliterate.  In  i^'J 
Ohariesj  while  manning  againat  the  dQ»« 


Brittany,  was  vlole&dy  frightened  by  the  bid- 
den appearanoe  of  a  ragged  maniac,  who  stopped 
bis  horse  and  cried:  '^  Do  not  proceed  farther, 
noble  king :  yon  are  betrayed."    This  overpow- 
ered his  already  weak  mind,  and  he  fdl  into 
a  state  of  derangement,  which  was  the  next 
year  aggravated  by  his  running  the  risk  of  being 
borned  alive  at  a  masquerade  ball.    Henceforth 
be  was  disabled  from  attending  to  the  duties  of 
bis  position;  and  his  uncles  again  seized  the 
reins  of  government^  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
managing  to  secure  his  own  ascendency.    The 
king^s  brother,  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  soon  at- 
tempted to  snatch  the  power  from  his  hands, 
and  2  opposite   parties,  Orleanists   and  Bur- 
gondiansy  arose  to  divide  the  court  and  the  na- 
tion.   The  contest  grew  fiercer  when  John  the 
Fearless  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  the  Bold, 
and  bis  hatred  toward  his  cousin  of  Orleans  could 
only  be  gratified  by  causing  the  latter  to  be 
murdered,  Nov.  28, 1407.    The  powerM  count 
of  Armagnac,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  sol- 
diery from  the  south  of  France,  at  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  henceforth  this  fac« 
tion  was  called  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs, 
Givil  war  commenced  between  these  and  the 
Burgundians,  and  the  unfortunate  king  was  en- 
tirely neglected  and  left  to  the  care  of  menials: 
while  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had 
married  in  July,  1385,  gave  herself  up  to  love 
aSdirs  and  political  intngnes.    The  daughter  of 
a  horse  dealer,  Odette  de  Champdivers,  some* 
times  styled  the  little  queen,  from  haviug  been 
his  mistress,  was  almost  the  only  one  who 
brought  any  consolation  to  the  king's  distracted 
mind.    During  his  lucid  intervals  he  had  sense 
enough  to  sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of 
France.    The  condition  of  the  country  was  be- 
coming worse  eveiy  day,  when  a  new  enemy 
appeared  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  Y.  of  £Dg* 
land,  who,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Normimdy, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Agincourt| 
Oct  25,  1415,  as  complete  as  those  of  Or^y 
and  Poitiers.    France  was  every  where  given 
up  to  pillage,  murder,  fighting,  and  bloo£hed« 
At  the  end  of  4  years,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lull,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into;  but 
the  treacherous  murder  of  John  the  Fearless, 
perpetrated  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin 
Charles,  Sept.  10, 1419.  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  civil  war.    Philip  the  Gk)od,  son  of  John  the 
Fearless,  eager  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  with 
the  treacherous  wife  of  Charles,  and  £ing  Henry 
V.  of  En^and,  concluded  a  treatv  at  Troyes, 
May  21, 1420,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  Cath- 
arine^ with  the  regency  of  France  for  the  present 
and  the  assurance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 
after  the  king's  death.    In  all  these  transactions 
the  unfortunate  prince  had  of  course  nothing  to 
do,  except  to  sanction  them  by  his  presence  or 
signature.    Henry  Y.  did  not  long  ei^oy  his 
prospect  of  grandeur.    He  died  Aug.  81, 1422. 
Charles  himMlf  died  shortly  afterwMrd,  leaving 
most  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
CHARLES  YIL  (thb  Yiozobious),  the  6th 


king  of  the  house  of  Yalois»  bom  in  Parl% 
Feb.  22,  1408,  died  at  the  castle  of  Hehun- 
sur-Ydvre,  near  Bourges,  July  22,  1461.  The 
5th  son  of  Charles  Yl.  and  Isabella,  he  be- 
came by  the  early  death  of  his  brothers  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown  in  1416.  In  1417 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
and  2  years  later  he  assumed  the  titie  of 
regent,  without  however  being  able,  on  ac- 
count of  his  indolent  habits,  to  exert  any 
authority;  he  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
favorites,  most  of  them  leaders  of  the  Armagnac 
Action.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  and  Charles 
YI.  in  1422,  Henry  YI.  of  England  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France,  at  St.  Denis,  and  his  au- 
thority recognized  by  the  minority  of  the  people, 
while  Charles  was  supported  only  by  a  few  citi- 
zens of  central  and  southern  France.  He  was  so 
poor  and  powerless  that  his  enemies  called  him 
the  r<d  de  Bourges^  as  if  this  city  were  the  whole 
of  his  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
governed  in  the  name  of  Henry  YI.,  success- 
fully waged  war  against  Charles,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  victorious  ia  several  encounters, 
concentrated  themselves  around  Orleans,  which 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  French  king.  His 
position  was  utterly  helpless,  when  sudd^ily  a 
young  peasant  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  celebrated 
^*Haid  of  Orleans,"  came  to  his  rescue.  Her  en«^ 
thusiasm,  patriotic  devotion,  and  confidence  in 
victory,  inspired  the  French  troops  with  new 
ardor,  while  terror  spread  among  the  English. 
Orleans  was  delivered,  the  enemy  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  the  king  triumphantly  brought  to 
Bheims,  where  he  received  the  holy  unction. 
From  this  time,  Charles  was  indeed  the  real  king 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  who  every  where 
rose  in  his  behalf.  The  war  became  a  national 
one,  in  which  the  lower  classes,  who  had  until 
then  remained  nearly  indifferent,  took  an  active 

rThe  capture  and  death  of  the  heroine, 
firom  damping  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
kindled  a  new  spirit.  The  French  gained  con- 
siderable advantages ;  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  condnded  in  1435,  between  the  king  and 
Philip  of  Burgundv,  insured  their  ultimate 
triumph.  Henceforth  Charles  appeared  to  be 
a  new  man ;  he  distinguished  himself  by  wis* 
dom,  prudence,  and  bravery;  he  achieved  the 
task  which  had  been  commenced  by  others, 
MXid  partly  deserved  the  glorious  appellation 
which  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  Peace 
was  reestablished,  order  and  tranquiUity  pre- 
vailed, and  prosperity  revived  throughout  the 
kingdom.  A  regular  army  was  organised  firom 
1489  to  1448 ;  the  finance  department,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  were  put  on  a  better  footing. 
In  many  of  his  reforms  Charles  was  aaristed  by 
Jacques  Coaur,  the  richest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing merdhant  of  tiie  time,  whom  he  had  made 
mmister  of  finance.  The  improved  condition  of 
the  country  secured  the  sympathies,  and,  on  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  the  assistance  even  of 
those  provinces  which  were  still  held  by  the 
JiD^^ish.    CoDsequenilyi  in  the  apace  of  a  few 
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monihii,  the  foreignerf  wereexpeUed  from  Nor- 
mandjand  GnieiiDe;  and  in  1468  the  whole 
0f  Franoe  had  retorned  to  its  native  king,  ex** 
«ept  Calais,  which  alone  remained  for  anotiier 
oentory  in  the  hands  oi  the  English.  la  this 
^!eat  work.  OharlesVII.  had  heen  powerfhlly  as^ 
fisted  bj  the  popular  feeling,  the  prominent  re* 
pesentatires  of  which  were  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
heroinei  and  Jaeqnes  Oosnr,  the  merchant:  to 
both  he  proved  nngratefti],  leaving  the  former 
at  the  merey  of  the  Ei^lish,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  her  liberation;  and  pro- 
scribing the  latter,  to  whose  financial  assistance 
he  was  eq>ecisll7  indebted.  The  oelebrated 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  secnred  the  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  Galilean  chnroh  against 
the  encroachments  oi  the  Roman  see,  was  nego- 
tiated bj  him  in  1488.  His  later  vears  were 
embitterad  by  the  intrignea  and  rebellions  of  the 
dauphin;  his  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his 
nnnatoral  son  became  so  overwhehning,  that  he 
finally  refused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  of 
starvation.      

CHARLES  Vm.,  the  7th  king  of  the  house 
of  Valoii,  bom  at  Amboise,  June  80,  1470, 
died  April  7,  1498.  Bang  only  18  years  of 
age  cm  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.,  his 
eldest  sister,  Anne  de  Beaqjeu,  seiMd  thereins  of 
government,  overpowered  Louis  of  Orleans  and 
his  associates,  who  attempted  to  resist  her,  and 
gave  for  a  few  years  to  France  a  degree  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  till  her  brother  became 
of  age.  The  chivalric  romances  and  acoounts 
of  Chariemagne's  heroic  deeds  had  imbued  his 
rather  weak  mind  with  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  restore  the  Roman  empire,  and  to 
take  Constantinople  fix>m  the  Turks.  At  the 
head  of  a  poweiftd  armv  he  entered  Itdy  in 
1494,  triumphantly  raarohed  through  the  pen- 
insula, and  took  possessien  of  Naples.  Satisfied 
with  his  military  exploits. '  Charles  left  a  part 
of  his  anny  in  Naples,  and  hurried  home  wiUi 
a  select  body  of  about  9,000  soldiers.  When  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Parma,  he  met  at  Fomovo 
an  army  of  40,000  Italians,  who  sought  to  inter- 
cept his  return ;  but  in  spite  of  their  numbov  the 
young  king  routed  them  and  triumphantly  re* 
enterod  France.  He  soon  leamea  tiiat  his 
army  had  been  defeated  by  the  ^aniards  under 
Oonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  that  Naples  had  re- 
turned to  its  old  allenance.  He  was  planning 
a  new  expedition  when  he  suddenly  expired 
from  the  eflfects  of  an  apparency  trifling  acci- 
dent. 

CHARLES  IX.,  the  12th  king  of  the  fiunily 
of  Valois,  bom  at  St  Germain-en-Laye,  June 
27, 1550,  died  May  80,  1574.  The  2d  son  of 
Henry  IL  and  Catharine  de^  Medici,  he  succeeded 
his  brother,  Francis  II.,  Dec.  5,  1560,  when 
only  10  years  old,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother.  The  hatred  between  the  CathoUcs 
and  the  Protestants  had  been  growing  for  years 
past;  an  attempt  at  conciliation  through  the 
conference  of  Poissy  having  moved  a  frdlure, 
hostilities  soon  broke  out.  The  Protestants 
resorted  to  arqoa,  headed  by  the  prince  of  CoDd4r 
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-After  being  sueeessfVil  in  the  flnt  MMomtct^ 
they  were  aefeated  at  Drsuz,  in  1M(S,  \ij  ik 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  sswwrinsted  a  few 
months  later  while  besieging  Orkiia  Atreitj 
of  peace,  known  $b  the  edict  of  AmboiN,  tv 
oonelnded  OCarch  19, 1668)  between  the  nscot 
and  the  leaders  of  the  insogeats.  Tliewirva 
renewed  in  1567,  when  the  Frokeitoiiti  vera 
again defeatedatSt  Denis  by  MentmonDej.  A 
new  peace  intervened,  whieb  wss  of  Tcty  abort 
duration,  theenemies  belngsgsinin  theMtoT- 
ard  the  middle  <tf  1568.  IhisSdirirYeBagBd- 
ized  by  the  battles  of  Jsniso(MsKh  18, 1M9) 
and  Monoontour  (Oct  8), won  hj  Henry,  dobcf 
AdJou,  the  younger  brother  of  thekiitf;  tba 
peace,  now  believed  to  be  finsi,  retaraed  igu. 
The  king  himseli;  Queen  Cathsrine  de*  Medio, 
and  the  whole  court,  seemed  to  be  reoosdled  to 
the  Protestant  party ;  Odigoi  was  reoeived  vith 
great  honor  by  his  young  sovereign,  wlio  fondly 
called  him  *^  Father,"  and  required  bis  idviee  ia 
the  administration  of  the  goTcnuneot;  tho 
kmg  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV^  miiriod 
the  king's  sister,  Maigaret;  the  other  Prot» 
tant  chiefs  were  welcomed  at  the  court  Charia 
IX,  above  all,  tried  to  foster  eoneord  m 
friendship  between  the  recent  enemiea,  oo  tbit 
those  uninitiated  in  the  secret  councils  of  tbo 
court  were  aesored  that  aO  was  saft»  vbeo  so^ 
denly  it  was  reported  that  Admiral  Coligni  bad 
been  shot  by  a  man  commonly  known  «s  tbo 
king's  assassin.  This  was  an  awful  waimoft 
but  it  was  too  late  for  the  ProteotiatstofaJM 
measures  for  their  security ;  they  wow  ta«n« 
and  defenceless.  On  the  night  of  Ang.  H  St 
Bartholomew's  day  (1572X  at  a  ngnal  gira 
from  the  Louvre,  the  Oatholicsof  Paiisnoeii 
arms  and  mercilessly  slaughtered  tbeir  (jpo- 
nents,  who  had  confided  in  thh  word  of  tbe  nn^ 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  was  tbepnttf 
Charles  IX.  in  the  fetsl  deed.  Heseeinito 
have  acted  under  the  pemioiooa  infloefl«« 
Catharine  de'MedicL  Thisteniblewomttd»» 
from  him  the  frantic  exdsmation,  wbidi  w» 
construed  as  an  w^er :  "  Well,  then,  kill  tbea 
all,  that  not  a  single  Huguenot  may  hw  to  re- 
proach me  with  their  death!"  He  freqoeD* 
afterward  manifested  signs  of  deep  remowj,*" 
breathed  his  last  when  only  24  J««»^j2 
amid  dreadAil  corporal  and  spiritual  "n®""^ 
CHARLES  X.,  the  7th  and  last^ktog  of  tM 
ftimily  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  Veraadlej  JKI  *, 
1757,  died  at  GOrita.  inniyiis,NoF.d,18M.  W 
was  the  4th  son  of  the  dauphin,  son  ofi^ 
XV.,  and  received  at  his  birth  the  laaa* 
Charles  PhiUp,  and  the  tiUe  of  ^fj^ 
After  being  very  indifferently  odiw^itf» 
the  superintendence  of  the  ^"^t ^.^i!!: 
guyon,  he  married,  Kov.  16,  IW  lto»3S3 
Sf  Savoy,  a  younger  sister  of  the  wont«^ 
Proven<4  by  whoi  he  had  2  aona,  tbe  a^ 
of  Angoultoe  and  Berry.  ^^/*2. 
profligate  disposition,  he  neglected  ha  w 
bothfor  ladieiat  the  court  and  cjjmnoao*^ 
tesans.  Among  the  latter  was  W^j:  ^ 
who  ei\j<^ed  an  mienviaUe  cetolW*   " 


foandiiloiifl  oondoot  was,  hoveyer,  flotnewbafc 
restricted  \>j  the  inflaenoe  of  the  danphiness 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  love  for  Mme.  de  Po- 
lastron.  On  one  oooaaion  he  rashlj  insulted  his 
cotiBin,  the  daohess  of  Bonrhon,  at  the  opera 
ball ;  and.  his  dnel  with  the  dcike,  which  grew 
oat  of  thiscircnniBtance,  seriously  imi>aired  the 
favor  which  his  affable  and  courteous  manners 
had  gained  for  him*  He  tried  to  make  amends 
by  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, but  in  yain ;  his  levity  and  inoonsistency 
had  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  his  popularity. 
When  the  revolntion  broke  out,  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  his  house,  he  became  one  of  its 
most  uncompromising  enemies.  But  instead  of 
supporting  his  unhappy  brother,  Louis  XYI., 
he  fled  from  Paris  to  JBmssela,  then  to  Turin, 
where  he  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  to  increase  the  danger  to  which 
his  brother  was  exposed.  On  May  20,  1791. 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leopold 
at  Mantua,  and  a  few  months  later  was  present 
at  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  the  only  result  of 
which  was  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  revolo- 
tionary  spirit  in  France.  He  continued  to  go 
about  be^s^  assistance  for  the  royalist  causey 
meanwhile  the  king  was  arraigned  before  the 
convention,  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed. 
The  exiled  prince^  who  now  assumed  the  title 
of  Monsieur,  repaired  to  Russia,  where  Oatiiar 
rine  IL  presented  him  with  a  magnificently 
ornamented  sword  bearing  this  inscription: 
^  Donnie  par  Dieu  pour  le  £oi,^^  But  this  was 
a  useless  weapon  to  such  weak  hands.  The  ill- 
directed  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  sllies 
having  proved  fruitless  on  the  Bhine,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  encouragement  and  a»- 
sistanee  to  the  Vendeans  or  Ohouans.  Mon- 
sieur was  consequently  sent,  Aug.  1795,  with 
English  ships,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  AlUiough  supported  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  emigrants  and  some  2,600  English  troops, 
the  brave  Charette,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him, 
having  gathered  nearly  20,000  Vendeans,  and 
engaged  his  word  that  60,000  more  would  rise 
in  arms  on  the  arrival  of  a  Bourbon,  the  prince 
did  not  dare  to  land,  and  his  cowardice  was  the 
signal  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  monarchical 
party  in  western  France,  the  heroic  peasants  of 
Brittany  and  Yend^  being  tired  of  giving  their 
lives  for  princes  by  whom  they  were  deserted. 
From  this  period  to  1814^  Monsieur  lived  in 
obscurity,  residing  nuunly  in  England.  On  the 
&11  of  Napoleon,  he  repaired  to  Paris.  On 
April  12, 1814,  he  was  welcomed  there  by  the 
provisional  government,  headed  by  Talleyrand. 
A  part  of  the  Parisian  population  hailed  his 
return,  while  his  affability  of  manners  and  kind 
words  conciliated  the  good  will  of  many.  The 
inost  popular  saying  reported  of  him  at  the 
time  was:  '^Friends,  nothing  is  changed  in 
France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more.^' 
Notwithstanding  this  favorable  beginning,  11 
months  had  haraly  elapsed  when  Monaieur  was 
again  compelled  to  leave  France,  after  haying 
vainly  tried  to  secure  the  city  of  Lyons 


the  approach  of  Napoleon.  The  last  defeat  of 
the  emperor  at  Waterloo  brought  him  back 
again  to  France  in  the  train  of  the  European 
armies.  During  the  first  years  of  the  restora- 
tion, he  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs.  He  was, 
however,  the  head  of  the  ultra-royalist  party, 
which  so  serioudy  interfered  with  the  policy  of 
Louis  XYUL  That  party  at  last  prevailed  by 
the  accession  of  the  Yilldle  cabinet,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Monsieur  became  prominent.  He 
succeeded  Louis  XYin.,'Sept.  16, 1824,  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  his  brother  not  having 
been  a  &vorite  with  the  nation.  At  first  he 
adopted  some  popular  measures;  but  soon  his 
government  appeared  to  be  ruled  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  redstablishment  of  the  old  regime; 
•A-  bill  to  indenmify  the  emigrants  for  their 
losses  during  the  revolution  was  introduced ; 
this  bill,  by  which  the  nation  was  to  assume  a 
thousand  millions  of  new  debts,  in  behalf  of 
those  who  had  actually  borne  arms  against  it, 
was  adopted,  March  27, 1626.  This  was  a  great 
triumph  for  the  reactionary  party.  Soon  an- 
other bill  was  passed,  decreeing  the  most  se^ 
vere  penalty  against  what  was  called  sacrilege. 
In  the  legisktive  session  of  1826,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance,  so  as 
to  reestablish  tiie  right  of  primogeniture ;  this^ 
however,  failed.  Another  bill,  to  regulate  or 
rather  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  t£e  press, 
called  hi  dejuitiee  et  d'amour^  was  not  more 
successful.  The  public  discontent  was  fhrther 
increased  by  the  mvor  shown  by  the  government 
to  the  Jesuits  who  had  retetablished  themselves 
in  France,  under  the  new  appellation  of  p^es 
de  lafai.  At  last  the  popular  sentiment  broke 
out  during  a  review  of  the  national  guards,  held 
April  29,  1827,  by  the  king  himself;  he  was 
received  by  the  cries  ofi  ^^Down  with  the  min- 
isters," "Down  with  YulMe."  Greatly  provoked 
by  these  manifestations,  his  haughty  answer  was 
that  he  ^  came  to  receive  homage,  not  lessons.^' 
On  the  same  night  a  decree  of  dissolution  was 
issued  against  the  national  guards.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  also  dissolv- 
ed, while  the  royalist  party  was  reinforced  in 
the  chamber  of  peers  by  the  addition  of  76  new 
members.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of 
l^e  press  was  entirely  suppressed  by  the  reSs- 
tablishment  of  the  censorship.  To  divert 
puUio  attention,  the  government  resolved  on 
assisting  Greece  in  her  war  of  independence, 
but  the  glory  achieved  by  French  arms  failed 
to  restore  popularity  to  the  cabinet  ;  and 
Charles  X.  at  last  consented  to  part  with  his 
ministers  and  choose  new  counsellors  among 
the  most  liberal  royalists.  The  Martignac  min- 
istry, formed  Jan.  4, 1828,  was  the  signal  of  a 
kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  nation.  The  measures  then  adopted  were 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  but  created  the  utmost  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  court  party.  The  king,  fearing 
the  ascendency  of  liberal  principles  and  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  the  ultra  royalists,  dis- 
missed the  Martignao  administration,  ana  in- 
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trusted  Flinoe  Polignao  with  the  formatioa 
of  a  new  cabinet.  I^e  prince  was  indeed  the 
truest  representative  of  that  old  royalist  party 
which  had  ^'  forgotten  and  learned  nothing/'  His 
mere  name  was  considered  as  a  challenge  offered 
by  the  king  to  the  nation ;  every  one  foresaw  the 
coming  struggle.  In  vain  the  government  tried 
to  assuage  publio  opinion  by  the  excitement  of 
military  success.  The  expedition  against  Algiers 
was  undertaken ;    that  stronghold  of  piracy 
was  stormed  on  July  6. 1830.    But  all  to  no 
purpose ;  the  interest  ci  the  whole  nation  was 
engrossed  by  home  affairs.    On  the  opening  of 
the  chambers,  March  2,  the  king  had  made  use 
of  threatening  language,  and  to  this  a  m«ority 
of  221  deputies  answered  by  voting  an  address 
declaring  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
istry. The  king  declined  to  receive  the  address, 
on  which  the  chambers  were  a<]|joumed,  and  on 
Kav  16  they  were  dissolved.     New  elections 
took  place,  and  resulted  in  a  still  more  powerful 
opposition  minority.    Incensed  at  this,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  triumph  of  the  French  army 
in  Algeria,  the  king  resorted  to  a  eaupcPiUU. 
Decrees  were  promulgated  to  suppress  entirely 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  to  dissolve  the  newly 
elected,  but  not  yet  opened,  chamber  of  deputies^ 
and  prescribe  an  essential  modification  in  the 
mode  of  election,  so  as  to  aecure  the  triumph 
of  the  court  party.    These  ordinances  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  Paris.    Besistance  was  imme- 
diately organized.    Barricades  were  built,  and 
defended   by  bodies  of  workmen  from   the 
suburbs,  and  by  artisans  and  printers,  under  the 
command  of  officers  and  young  men  from  the 
polytechnic  schooL    The  insurrection  was  em- 
phatically popular,  and  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular class.    The   royal   troops,  under  Mar- 
iOial  Marmont,  offered  but  unwilling   resist- 
ance, and  were  driven  from  the  capital  in  less 
than  8  days.  Charles  X.  was  so  littie  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  his  situation  that  he  remained 
quietly  at  the  palace  of  St  Cloud ;  he  learned 
but  gradually  tne  defeat  of  his  troops,  being  to 
the  last  under  the  impression  that  he  had  to 
deal  only  with  a  riot.    But  it  was  a  revolution, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  avoid  its  consequences 
it  was  too  late.  He  recalled  the  fatal  ordinances, 
appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  and  even  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
tiie  present  count  of  Chambord,  but   aU  in 
vain;  the  chie&  of  the  revolution  would  not 
accept  such  proposals ;  the  king  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  depart.    He  retired  first  to  Trianon, 
then  to  Bambouillet,  under  the  protection  oi 
his  guards.  In  the  latter  place,  he  made  some 
show  of  resistance ;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
10,000  volunteers  from  Paris,  he  g:ave  it  up  en- 
tirely, and,  accompanied  by  commissioners  sent 
bytiie  chamber  of  deputies,  he  directed  his 
course  toward  Cherbourg.    There,  on  Aug.  16, 
he  embarked  for  England  with  his  ftimily  and  a 
few  faithful  servants,  on  board  of  2  American 
ships,  the  Great  Britain  and  the  Charles  Carroll. 
He  landed  at  Cowes  as  a  private  individual, 
under  the  name  of  comte  de  Ponthieu.    He 
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immediately  repidred  to  the  palace  of  Hdyrood, 
in  Bcotiand,  which  had  been  OBsagtied  to  him  as 
a  residence  by  the  English  govemmeni.  In  this 
retreat  he  devoted  his  time  to  field  aporta,  of 
whidi  he  was  still  very  fond,  notwithstandii^ 
his  old  age,  and  to  regions  daties.  After  4 
years'  residence,  he  left  Scotland  for  Bohemia, 
where  he  lived  successively  at  Buschtierad  and 
the  Hradschin  of  Prague;  ultimately  be  re- 
solved to  retire  to  G5ritz  in  Hlyria.  He  arrived 
therein  Oct.  1886;  butsoon  died  of  tJiechol- 
era,  after  a  sickness  of  6  days. 

m.  GEBBCANY. 

CHARLES  I.,  Chablxmaghk,  or  Gbabus 
THB  Gbbat  (Ger.  Earl  der  Groiae),  empert»'  of 
the  West  and  king  of  France,  bom  April  2,  T43, 
died  Jan.  28, 814,  and  buried  at  Aix  la  ChapeQe. 
The  2d  son  of  Pepin,  the  Frankisb  kingdom  re- 
verted to  him  and  his  brother  GarlomaED,  on  bis 
fatiier^s  demise  in  768.    Carioman  djring  2  j^rs 
later,  Charles  secured  the  xm^vided  sovereignty. 
He  now  found  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
Qaul  and  western  Germany;  bis  ambition,  hor- 
ever,  was  unsatisfied,  and  a  saooesaon  of  forta- 
nate  wars  in  Italy.  Spain,  and  Germany,  added 
largely   to  his   already   extensive    dominion. 
His  first  conquest  wss  tiiat  of  Lombardy.    Ho- 
tives  of  discontent  and  estrangCTsent  bad  for 
several  years  existed  between  bim  and  Deside- 
rius,  king  of  the  Lombards.    He  bad,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  married  Deraderata,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  and  had  lecenUy  sent 
her  back  in  a  scornful  manner  to  ber  whet. 
Desiderius  himself  had  granted  an  asylum  to 
the  nephews  and  some  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Charles ;  at  the  same  time  he  aasamed  a  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  the  popes  of  Borne,  whom 
Pepin  had  made  firm  allies  of  the  Carlovingiaiis 
by  bestowing  upon  them  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna.   Charles,  yielding  to  his  own  anger  ssd 
to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Adrian  L,  crossed  the 
Alps  in  778  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
besieged  Pavia  for  8  months,  and  took  posses- 
eion  of  it  ovly  when  its  defenders  bad  been  dis- 
abled by  pestilence  and  famine.    Desiderius  vas 
exiled  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Prsnce. 
Charles  crowned  himself  with  the  ancient  iroD 
crown  of  the  Lombard  kin^;   but  be  hsd 
scarcely  left  Italy  when  Adelgis,  son  of  Deside- 
rius, supported  by  the  dukes  of  Spoleto,  Friufi, 
and  Benevento,  rose  in  arms  agiunst  the  con- 
queror.   The   rebeb  were   crushed    at  once, 
and  Charles,  to  make  the  submission  of  Lorn- 
dardy  more  sure,  appointed  his  2d  son,  Pepio, 
to  reign  over  this  country  (776).    Meanwhile 
war  was  actively  prosecuted  against  the  Saxons; 
this  was  the  most  important,  protracted,  and 
teiTifio  of  all  those  waged  by  Charles.    Com- 
mencing in  772,  it  terminated  only  in  8H 
after  a  duration  of  82  years,  with  very  littie 
interruption.    On  his  first  expedition,  Cbsries 
took  Eresbui^,  destroyed  the  venerated  stitse 
Imown  as  "frminsul,"  and  penetrated  victo- 
riously as  far  as  the  Weser.    But  the  8axoss 
were  far  from  being  conquered.    In  775  Chsiies 
entered  their  country  again  at  the  bead  of  his 


ivarriora,  aUmghtered  all  who  offered  resist- 
ance, deyastatod  the  towns  which  were  not 
prompt  enough  in  their  sabntission,  and  now 
consiaered  his  power  firmly  established.  Far 
from  it;  thejrose  the  following  year,  and,  not- 
withstanding repeated  defeats,  renewed  their 
resistance  in  777,  bnt  in  yain.  Oharles's  power 
now  seemed  securely  established.  He  neld  a 
placitum  at  Paderbom,  where  many  Saxon 
tribes  acknowledged  his  power  and  were  bap- 
tized. Their  intrepid  chief,  the  hero  who  in« 
spired  them  with  his  coarage  and  love  of  inde- 
pendence, Wittikind,  had  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  a  northern  prince.     Charles  im- 

{>roved  this  interval  of  apparent  tranquillity  to 
ead  his  warriors  against  the  new  caliph  of  Oor- 
dova,  Abderrahman.  Grossing  the  Pyr6n6es  in 
778,  he  took  Pamplona,  Saragossa,  and  the  ter- 
ritory as  &r  as  the  £bro ;  but  a  severe  misfor- 
tune attended  his  return  to  France.  The  rear- 
guard of  his  army,  being  overtaken  in  the  nar- 
row passes  of  Boncesvalles  by  the  Basques,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Franks,  was  destroyed 
to  the  last  man;  and  among  the  valiant  ohiefii 
who  were  slain  was  Roland,  whom  history 
scarcely  notices,  till  his  later  renown  in  the 
annals  of  chivaliy.  But  the  presence  of  Oharlea 
was  required  on  the  Elbe ;  the  indomitable  Sax- 
ons had  revolted  again  under  Wittikind;  thev 
could  not  endure  the  foreign  yoke,  and,  above  aU, 
they  hated  the  attempts  made  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Oharles  adopted  against  them 
measures  of  the  greatest  severity  and  cruelty; 
more  than  4,000  prisoners  were  at  one  time 
slaughtered :  many  thousands  of  the  Saxons  were 
transplantea  with  their  families  into  Frankish 
countries;  part  of  Saxony  was  laid  waste,  and 
every  means  resorted  to  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Two  great  battles, 
which  took  place  at  Detmold  in  788,  destroyed 
their  last  forces,  and  Wittikind,  despairing  of  the 
future,  surrendered  in  785,  swore  allegiance  to 
Charles  at  Attignynsur-Seine,  and  was  baptized. 
This,  however,  wasfar  from  being  the  last  of  these 
bloody  struggles;  the  independence  of  Saxony 
found  other  champions,  who  more  obscurely, 
but  not  less  heroically,  undertook  their  patri- 
otic task.  The  alternate  succession  of  nsings 
and  defeats  went  on  almost  unintenuptedly, 
until  Saxony,  being  completely  exhausted  by 
repeated  losses,  and  bent  down  under  the  des- 
potic orsanization  devised  by  Charles,  had  no 
recourse  but  to  ^ve  up  her  national  freedom  and 
religion.  The  difEusion  of  the  gospel  was  aided 
by  conquest;  the  bishoprics  or  missionary  sta- 
tions of  Minden,  Halberstadt,  Warden,  Bremen, 
MiXnster,  Hildesheim,  Osnabrabk,  and  Paderbom 
-were  the  origin  of  as  many  cities;  and  the  old 
Saxon  natibnality  was  completely  broken  down. 
While  this  desperate  struggle  was  still  at  its 
height,  Charles  had  to  baffle  the  treacherous  de- 
signs of  Tasdlo,  theAgilolfin^ian  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, who,  although  a  tributary  of  the  Frankish 
king,  held  secret  intercourse  with  his  enemies, 
and  attempted  to  unite  the  Saxons,  the  Lombards, 
the  Saracens,  the  Avars,  and  the  Slavonians 
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agidnst  Charles.  The  dnke  was  arrested,  ar- 
raigned aa  a  traitor  before  an  assembly  of  lords 
at  Ingelheim  in  787.  and  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him,  which,  nowever,  was  commuted  by 
Charles  to  imprisonment  in  the  monastery  of 
Jumi^es,  near  Rouen.  Bavaria  was  now  di- 
vided into  counties  under  Frankish  governors. 
Charles  afterward  conquered  several  of  the 
Slavic  tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  Baltic, 
undertook  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Avani  which  lasted  from  794  to  799,  and 
put  their  country  under  the  administration 
of  Frankish  counts  and  bishops.  Charles,  hav- 
ing thus  taken  possession  of  the  north-east  of 
Spain,  the  larger  part  of  Italy,  and  northern 
and  eastern  Germany,  found  himself  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  9th  century  master  of  an  em- 
pire bounded  K.  by  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Eyder, 
the  German  ocean,  and  the  British  channel; 
W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Ebro,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Voltumo :  E.  by  the 
Save,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Oder.  Margraviate^ 
or  military  marches,  were  established  for  the 
protection  of  the  land  frontiers,  while  fleets 
were  in  readiness  on  the  sea-shore  to  oppose 
the  piratical  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Northmen.  So  extenave  a  dominion  seemed 
fbUv  to  warrant  a  higher  appellation  than  that 
of  king;  and  moreover,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
Charleses  conquests  had  oeen  the  restoration  of 
the  western  Roman  empire.  Having  been  in- 
duced to  visit  Italy  to  protect  Leo  IE.  against 
his  rebeUious  clergy,  the  Frankish  king  was 
solemnly  and  triumphantly  crowned  by  the 
mteftxl  pontiff  in  St.  Peter's  church,  on  the 
Christmas  day  of  th^  800th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Henceforth  he  s^led  himsdf  em- 
peror of  the  West,  and  with  a  view  of  reestab- 
lishing the  ancient  Roman  empire,  he  proposed 
to  marry  Irene,  the  Byzantine  empress ;  a  pro- 
ject baffled  by  the  depoaition  of  Irene.  This  was 
a  great  era  in  the  middle  ages;  the  Christian 
kings  of  Spain,  the  Mussuhnans  of  Fez,  and  the 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun  al  Rashid,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  present  homages  and  gifts  to  the 
powerM  western  monarch. — ^However  great  as 
a  warrior  and  the  foxmder  of  an  empire,  Charles 
deserves  still  more  praise  as  a  lawgiver,  a  civil- 
izer,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  science,  and  art 
He  endeavored  to  establish  order  and  a  regular 
administration  among  tbe  many  nations  which 
his  sword  had  united,  most  of  which  were  in 
a  barbarous  condition,  totally  different  in  their 
origin,  limguage,  and  manners,  and  hostile  to 
each  other.  Great  national  assemblies,  known 
as  ehampt  de  ifai,  were  held  yearly  in  the 
spring.  (See  Champ  ds  Mabs.)  Other  as- 
semblies took  place  in  the  autumn,  but  were 
merely  councils  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
lords  whose  advice  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive, and  who,  under  his  directions,  prepared 
the  bills  aii^  projects  to  be  submitted  to  the 
national  meeting.  In  addition  to  the  laws  thus 
adopted  by  the  nation,  Charles  issued  edicts 
known  as  capitularies,  in  which  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
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tbe  mtnagement  of  the  emperor's  priTate 
property  were  enacted.  The  collection  of  these 
caintnlsries,  a  number  of  which  have  been  pre- 
senred,  is  among  the  most  ralaable  relics  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  affords  striking  OTidenee  of 
rare  foresurhti  wisdom,  and  prudence  in  their 
author,  fiis  empire  forming,  ethnolo^csll j, 
yarious  kingdoms,  Charles  pljuSed  at  their  head 
his  own  sons  with  the  title  of  kings,  but  they 
were  nothing  more  than  his  lieutenants,  the 
supreme  power  being  concentrated  in  his 
own  hands,  he  alone  appointing  the  officers  in- 
trusted with  the  administration.  His  whole 
dominion  was  divided  into  a  number  of  counties 
governed  bj  earls  ((Tro/Vn),  snd  these  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  dele- 
gates^ or  mim  d^fminiei^  who  4  times  every 
year  visited  the  circuits  assigned  to  them,  hold« 
ing  provincial  meedngs  and  courts  of  justice, 
receiving  tiie  accounts  of  the  coUectors  of 
public  money,  and  adjusting  the  grievances  of 
the  people.  Charles  was  thus  ensbled  to  con- 
trol every  branch  of  administratioii,  as  weU  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  vsrious  functionaries,  who 
were  appointed  for  a  term  of  8  years  only. 
His  protection  extended  to  the  clergy,  increasing 
their  wealth  by  a  law  upon  tithes,  their  libet^ 
tv  by  his  respect  for  canonical  elections,  and 
their  power  by  certun  judicial  prerogatives ;  but 
at  the  same  time  keeping  them  under  his  domin- 
ioiif  submitting  tiiem  to  the  mim  dominiei,  re- 
stricting their  rights  of  asylum,  interfering  with 
questions  of  discipline  and  even  of  dc^a,  and 
causing  the  monasteries  to  be  reformed  by  Ben- 
edict of  Aniane.  Trade  and  industry  were  not 
leas  objects  of  his  fostering  care ;  he  granted  priv- 
ileges to  merchants,  and  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  the  tolls  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
He  established  uniformity  of  currency,  had  the 
coinage  executed  in  his  pslaoe,  and  regulated  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  B^gars  were 
not  x>ermitted  to  prowl  about  the  country,  but 
were  provided  for  by  the  lords  or  communities 
to  which  they  belonged.  Charles  bestowed 
particular  attention  upon  general  instruction 
and  the  revivsl  of  classical  learning.  Illus- 
trious men  were  invited  to  his  court  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  Italy,  to 
diffhse  among  his  subjects  various  branches  ox 
learning,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  history,  theology,  and  medi- 
cine. The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  a  native  of 
TorlL  a  man  of  considerable  information^  if 
not  tnorough  learning,  seems  to  have  been  the 
leading  spirit  of  this  aggregation  of  teachers ; 
he  was  the  originator  of  the  Palatine  school,  a 
kind  of  nomud  institution,  from  which  men, 
thoroughly  instructed,  were  sent  into  the  prov- 
inces, and  constituting  at  the  same  time  an  aca- 
demical society,  which  consisted  of  the  emperor 
himself,  several  members  of  his  &mily,  mostly 
females,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
courtiers.  The  academicians  assumed  names 
borrowed  from  antiquity;  Charles  himself  was 
styled  David,  while  2  of  his  daughters,  Gisdle 
and  Bothruda,  were  called  Delia  and  Colnmba. 


These  ladies  and  some  oth^is  w^e  sJso  engaged 
in  making  copies  of  ancient  mannscriiitB,  whidi 
task,  however,  specially  devolved  apon  tlie 
monks  of  various  monasteries.  Charles  gave  en- 
couragement to  this  calling,  paying  laivdy  ior 
such  copies,  and  establishing  a  library  fnliis  own 
palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  himB^  was  eager 
in  his  desire  of  knowledge  and  acienoe,  ooq- 
versing  with  the  learned  during  Lis  Idson 
hours,  and  having  books  read  to  bim  dormg 
lus  meals.  During  the  night  he  would  fre- 
quently get  up  to  study  the  courae  of  the  stan. 
Through  such  diligent  application  he  became  as 
much  of  a  scholar  as  was  consistent  with  hispub- 
lio  duties ;  and  some  literary  works  were  due  to 
his  encouragement,  such  as  a  German  grammar, 
and  a  collection  of  the  national  songs  St  ande&t 
Germany.  The  fine  arts  were  far  from  betog 
neglected  by  him ;  he  had  the  Gregorian  chant 
adopted  in  the  churches,  and  bronght  nngen 
from  Italy,  whose  concerts  he  patronized. 
Among  the  many  palaeea  constructed  by  his 
order,  we  must  mention  those  of  Ingelheim, 
Kimeguen,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  l^ter  iras 
a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  having  been 
ornamented  with  columns  and  sculptnral  frag- 
ments brought  from  Italy ;  it  was  a  large 
and  magnificent  building,  the  spadoos  balh 
and  rooms  of  which  were  decorated  in  a  q>len- 
did  manner,  and  filled  with  most  elegant  and 
costly  fttmiture.  The  basilica  in  the  aame  dtr, 
erected  also  by  Charles,  was  equallj  celebrated, 
and  became  the  pattern  of  many  chnrdies 
built  during  the  9th  centmy.  He  moreover 
encouraged  civil  engineering ;  a  wooden  bridge, 
500  paces  long,  was  constructed  at  ICentz 
over  the  Rhine ;  and  a  gioantio  canal  was  com- 
menced, but  not  completed,  to  establish  throegli 
this  river  and  the  Danube  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Black 
sea.  As  a  man,  Charles,  according  to  Egin- 
hard,  was  of  a  tall  and  commanding  figme; 
either  standing  or  fdtdnff,  he  had  an  ur  of 
grandeur  and  dignity ;  and  notwithataading  tbe 
shortness  of  his  neck  and  his  obesity,  he  iras 
well  proportioned  and  remarkably  active,  with 
a  finn  step  and  manly  appearance^  his  fibrin 
voice  alone  being  not  in  accordance  with  his 
person.  *A  perfect  adept  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
he  was  also  an  unrivalled  swimmer  and  a  con- 
summate hunter.  Although  encouraging  wn^ 
nifioence  of  attire  among  his  courtiers,  he  was 
generally  plainly  dressed,  giving  preference  to 
the  old  F^kish  style  of  costume.  He  was  frags! 
and  temperate,  and  evinced  great  severi^ 
againat  dmnkards.  He  had  9  more  or  leas  legi- 
timate wives,  by  whom  he  had  at  least  80  tiM- 
ren.  The  only  son  who  survived  him  was  bis 
snocessor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  Several  among 
hb  many  daughters  led  a  dissolute  life  and  caa»- 
ed  great  acandal,  which  their  ikther  and  afUr- 
ward  their  brother  were  unable  to  suppreflSL  Ihe 
awe  with  which  Charles  inspired  his  oontempo- 
raries increased  as  time  roUed  on;  his  historical 
deeds,  amplified  and  adorned  by  poetry,  pover- 
fidly  seized  upon  the  popular  imagination ;  and 


the  great  emperor  and  his  12  legendaiy  peers 
l>ecame  ihe  heroes  of  izmamerable   chivalrio 
romanoea,  which  were  recited  or  snn^  every 
T^here,  and  the  collection  of  which  is  now 
styled  the  *' Carlo vingian  Oyde.''    His  name 
bas  also  won  a  halo  of  sanctity,  the  anti-pope 
Pascal  III.  having  canonized  him  in  1165,  and 
XiOuis  XI.  having  ordered  his  anniversary  to  be 
celebrated  on  Jan.  28.    The  origin  of  many 
pious  or  learned  institutions  has  been  ascribed 
to  him;  and  fiction  and  truth  are  so  much 
blended  in  his  history  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle the  one  from  the  other.    But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  Oharlemagne  takes  his  rank 
among  those  extraordinary  men  who.  from  tune 
to  time,  appear  to  change  the  Cemo  oi  the  world 
and  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind. — ^The  literary   works  attributed  to 
Oharlemagne  are :  1,  his  *^  Capitnlaries ''  (first 
collected  by  Anseois^  abbot  of  SU  Wandrillei 
best  edition  that  of  £tienne  Baluze,  Paris,  1677, 
2  vols,  folio);  2,  ^^ Letters"  contained  in  the 
collection  of^De  bouquet ;  8,  a  '^  Grammar,^^  of 
which  firagments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poly- 
graphia of  Trithemius;  4^  his  ^'TestamenV' 
contained  in  Bonchel's  Bibliothiqu^  du  droit 
.FVanfoit,  tom.  iii.,  printed  at  Paris,  1667,  folio ; 
5,  some  Latin  poems,  such  as  the  ^^  Epitaph  of 
Pope  Adrian,"  and  the  "  Song  of  Roland ;"  6, 
the  Oaroline  books. — ^The  cathedral  of  Aix  la 
Ohapelle  stands  on  the  site  where  Oharlemagne 
bad  erected  a  chi4>el,  which  he  designed  as  his 
burial-place.    The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the 
Kormans,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by 
Otho  in.  toward  the  close  of  tne  10th  century. 
The  position  of  the  tomb,  in  which  once  repos* 
ed  the  remains  of  Oharlemagne,  is  marked  hj  a 
slab  of  marble  under  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
inscribed  with  the  words  Carolo  Magno.  When 
the  vaolt  was  opened,  the  body  of  Oharlemagne 
was  found  seated  on  his  throne,  clothed  in  the 
imperial  robes.    These  relics  are  now  deposited 
in  Vienna,  excepting  the  throne,  which  alone 
remains  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle. 
Among  the  books  which  treat  of  Oharlemagne 
we  may  refer  to  the  great  biography  of  his 
contemporary,  ^inhard.  Vita  C<urol%  MagiU,  in 
Duchesne's  Serum  Franeorum  Serif  tore$  (the 
best  edition  is  that  by  Pertz.  in  the  Monumenia 
Germania  ffistorica,  2  vols.,  also  by  Ideler, 
Hambarg,  1889,  2  vols. ;  an  excellent  German 
translation  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1850) ;  liona- 
chas  Sagallensis,  De  Oestis  CaroU  Maani^  libri 
ii. ;  Donatns  Acciaiolos,  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni 
CommentariiB ;  Leclero  de  la  Brudre,  JBtBtoire 
du  r^ne  de  Charlemagne ;  B.  Haur6aa,  Chaa^ 
Umof^ns  et  $a  eaur;  Strave's  Berum  Oermanir 
earum  Scriptorety  tom.  L ;  Dippold's   Zeben 
Kaiser  XarTe  dee  Oroteen  (TtXbingen,  1810) ; 
Gaillard^s  Eietoire  de  Charlemagne  (2d  editioUi 
Paris,  1819, 4  vols.) ;  Lorenz,  KarVe  dee  Qromen 
Pricat-  und  ffo/Uhen^  in  Baumer's  Bietoriechee 
TateheTihueh  (18^2);  Oapefigne's  Charlemagne 
(2  vols.  Pans,  1840);  SporschQ's   Zarl  der 
Qrone  (Darmstadt|  1845).  Dr.  F.  Piper  has  re- 
cently edited  from  the  ori^nal  HS«  Karl  dee 


Qroeeen  Kalendarium  vnd  (hterUrfd  (BeHin, 
1858).  Among  the  more  i>opnlar  works  upon 
this  monarch  may  be  mentioned  the  "  History 
of  Oharlemagne,"  by  G.  P.  R.  James  (1882V 

OHABLES  THB  Fat,  or  U  Oroe,  the  last  em« 
peror  of  the  Oarlovingum  dvnasty,  born  about 
882,  died  in  888.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  Louis 
the  Germanic,  and  received  the  kingdom  of 
Swabia  for  his  portion  of  his  &ther*s  possessions. 
After  the  deatn  of  his  oldest  brother,  Oarloman 
of  Bavaria,  he  socceeded  him  in  the  imperial 
dignity  and  in  the  possession  of  Italy  (881),  and 
after  tiiat  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis  of  Sax- 
ony (Jan.  20,  882),  he  became  king  of  all  Ger- 
many. On  the  death  of  Oarloman  of  France  in 
884^  Oharles  the  Fat  united  J^Vance  under  his 
sceptre  with  G^ermany  and  Italy,  and  the  vast 
empire  of  Oharlemagne  was  thus  again  vested 
in  one  and  the  same  sovereign.  He  proved, 
however,  utterly  unworthy  of  this  exalted  posi- 
tion. ^^  Oharles  the  Fat  upon  the  throne  of 
Oharles  the  Great,"  says  a  German  historian, 
"  was  a  caricatore  of  weakness  and  contempt: 
this  master  of  nations,  harassed,  humiliated 
by  every  foreign  and  internal  enemy,  a  pasuve 
tool  in  the  hand  of  his  minister,  an  inactive 
spectator  of  the  snfTerings  of  his  people,  was 
covered  with  domestic  as  well  as  public 
disgrace."  His  incapadt^  and  cowardice 
soon  became  manifest!  The  city  of  Paris 
being  besieged  by  the  Northmen,  he  march- 
ed agunst  tiiem  with  a  large  army  firom  Ger- 
many ;  but  instead  of  fighting  the  enemy, 
he  (&ered  them  large  sums  of  money  and  the 
pillage  of  Burgundy  to  obtain  their  retreaL 
This  shameful  conduct  raised  general  indigna- 
tion ;  the  Bavarians,  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and 
finally  the  Alemanni,  deserted  him  and  deposed 
him  solemrdy  in  an  assembly  at  Trebur  in  887. 
He  had  already  been  disowned  by  the  French. 
He  died  the  next  year,  poor  and  forsaken,  in  a 
cloister  near  Oonstance.  He  was  noted  for  his 
inordinate  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  this  as  well  as  his  natural  corpulency  gave 
him  the  surname  of  **the  Fat." 

OHABLES  IV.,  empercNr  of  Germany,  the 
son  of  John,  kizur  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in 
the  last  battie  of  Or^,  born  in  Prague,  May 
18,  1816.  died  Nov.  29,  1878.  Several  years 
before  the  death  of  Loais  of  Bavaria,  the 
emperor  being  under  excommunication  of  the 
pop€^  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  been  chosen 
in  his  stead.  l3ut  Louis,  partiy  by  the  great 
superiority  of  his  talents,  partiy  by  the  sap- 
port  given  to  him  by  the  princes  of  the 
empire^  who  were  especially  Jealoos  of  the 
papal  power,  and  had  within  10  years  adopted 
at  the  diet  of  Reuse  the  most  energetic  meas- 
ures against  the  claims  of  the  holy  see,  easily 
conquered  the  blind  Bohemian,  who  threw  him- 
self thenceforth  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  French  king.  He  was 
of  the  family  (tf  Luxemburg,  and  so  allied  to 
the  royal  house  of  France ;  and  oonsequentiy 
he  caused  his  son,  who  was  a  man  of  some 
considerable  abiUty,  though  of  a  cold,  politic^ 


ikwning:  and  treaoherons  diepoaltioD,  to  be 
educat^  in  tbat  kingdooL  and  to  be  brought 
np  as  mnch  as  possible  a  FrenohnuuL  So  far 
as  his  interests  led  him  in  that  direction, 
Charles  of  Lozemborg,  as  he  was  called,  was 
willing  to  be  German,  Froioh,  or  for  that 
matter,  EngMu  NeyerthelesS)  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  that 
of  his  people  in  behalf  of  a  kin^  who  wonld 
never  adequately  reward  his  services.  There- 
fore, BO  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  English  arohenr 
had  in  fact  won  the  day,  and  that  the  English 
king  was  pressinff  the  broken  troops  of  Fximce 
so  hard  as  showed  that  there  wonld  oe  no  second 
battle,  by  which  to  redeem  a  victory  already 
lost,  Oharles  of  Lnzembnrg  took  himself  off 
the  field,  and  left  his  gallant  &ther  and  a  hand* 
fol  of  brave  countrymen  to  die,  the  former  be- 
cause he  would  not  outlive  his  honor,  the  latter 
because  they  would  not  survive  their  king. 
By  this  event,  Oharles  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  and  having  been  chosen  emperor 
by  6  electors  (July  19, 1846),  hoped  to  succeed 
inthout  opposition,  when  Louis  died,  a  little 
more  tiian  a  year  afterward.  The  electora  d 
Brandenburg  and  the  Palatanate,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
buTff,  assembled  at  Lahnstein,  declared  the 
choice  which  had  fallen  upon  Charles  lY.  void, 
and  proceeded  to  elect  in  his  place  Edward  III. 
of  England,  tiie  conqueror  of  Cr6cy,  and 
brother-in-law  of  the  late  emperor.  But  the 
Engli^  parliament  obliged  him  to  decline  the 
proffered  dignity.  Equally  fruitless  was  their 
election  of  Frederic  the  Severe,  landgrave  of 
Meissen,  who  likewise  refused  the  crown.  Twice 
disappointed,  they  now  elected  Gibither  von 
Schwarzburg,  a  knight  distinguished  by  his 
feats  of  arms,  in  whose  favor  they  gained  over 
the  Poles,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg ;  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of 
Charles  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  He  set 
himself,  however,  to  accomplish  by  underhand 
intrigue  the  same  ends  in  secret  which  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Hohenstauffen,  of  his  grandfather 
Henry,  and  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  clearly  proved 
to  him  the  imposnbility  of  effecting  by  open 
violence.  He  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
who  introduced  that  foreign  p<^icy  against 
which  his  predecessors  oa  the  throne  had  so 
manfully  but  unsuccessfully  striven.  The  Haps- 
burgs  had  made  some  weak  attempts  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  but  it  was  not  until  this  reign  that 
modem  policy  to(^  deep  root  in  Germany. 
He  empoisoned  Overman  policy  with  every  hypo- 
critical art,  by  the  practice  of  courdy  treachery 
and  secret  murder,  m  which  he  had  become  an 
adept  in  France.  Primogeniture,  first  introduced 
by  him  into  his  family,  passed  into  that  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  at  all  events  promoted  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  whose  external 
power  was  thereby  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  moral  paralysis  of  its  effect.  He  craftilv 
entered  at  this  Juncture  into  negotiation  with 
Edward,  to  whom  he  proved  the  necessity  of 
an  alliance  between  them  against  France;  drew 


the  Hapebmrff  army  on  his  side  by  giving  his 
daughter  Catharine  in  marriage  to  Bodol^  the 
son  of  Albert  the  Lame;  and  with  equal  skQl 
dissolved  the  Wittelsbach  confederacy  by  wed- 
ding Anna,  the  daiwhter  of  the  count  palAtine 
Bimert,  by  ceding  Brandenburg  to  Looia  the 
Elder,  and  declaring  Waldemar,  whom  he  had 
himself  invested  with  the  electorate,  an  im- 
postor. Louis  the  Elder,  with  equal  pei^dy, 
sacrificed  Gttnther,  who  was  shortly  afterward, 
in  184T,  poisoned  by  one  of  the  emisRaries  of 
Charles.  Those  who  surrounded  the  deathbed 
of  Gflnther  In  his  list  moments  extorted  from 
him  an  abdication,  for  which  they  were  muni- 
ficently paid  bv  Charles.  He  now  stood  alone 
at  the  head  oi  the  house  of  Luxemburg.  He 
dissolved  the  alliance  between  the  pope  and 
France,  and  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  quit 
Avignon,  and  to  cast  himself  again  upon  -^ 
protection  of  the  G^erman  empire.  His  views 
with  regard  to  Italy  did  not  extend  to  reattach- 
ing it  to  the  wnpire,  but  only  to  iNX>curing  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  at  Rome.  Sneoeed- 
ing  also  in  this,  he  visited  Bome  in  a  private 
capacity ;  took  no  heed  of  the  Italian  fiutiona, 
except  to  foment  discords  between  them ;  be- 
trayed Rienzi,  who  trusted  himsdf  oonfidoitly 
in  his  power,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  l^e 
pope;  nattered  Petrarch,  who  implored  hto,  as 
Dante  had  previously  implored  fienrj  YIL,  to 
restore  Ital  v  to  the  empire,  Willi  fear  and  &iab 
words;  and,  in  a  word,  by  bis  conduct  so  dis- 
gusted the  GhibeUines,  who  had  hoped  by  his 
means  to  strengthen  their  party,  that  tliOT  set 
fire  to  the  house  which  he  inhabited  at  Pisa, 
and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  At 
Bome  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction by  the  papal  legate,  and  on  the  day 
after  the  coronation  (1355)  withdrew  from  the 
city,  in  obedience  to  secret  orders  received  from 
the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  being  proclaim- 
ed temporal  eoveraign.  Ten  years  later,  his 
policy  was  completely  rewarded  by  his  success 
in  detaching  Pope  Urban  Y.,  the  successor  of 
Clement,  from  the  French  alliance.  Two  years 
later,  again,  when  tbat  prdate  reentered  Rcmie, 
he  was  visited  by  Charles,  whom  he  met  at 
Yiterbo,  and  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  the  honor 
of  conducting  him  to  St  Peter's,  leading  the 
horse  he  rode  by  the  bridle  as  he  walked  at  its 
side.  Kext  he  applied  himself  to  the  rdntegra- 
tion  of  the  empire,  by  setting  the  whole  control 
and  constitution  of  the  electoral  college  into 
the  power  of  himself  and  of  the  fdture  &a- 
perors  de  facto;  and  this  he  in  a  great 
measure  accomplished  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  celebrated  golden  bull  at  we  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg in  1856,  which  continued  to  be  a  frm- 
damental  law  of  Gennany  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  empu^.  This  was  the  most  important 
achievement  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  day,  the 
corruptions  and  feuds  which  he  had  diffused 
and  encouraged  broke  out  on  all  sides  throng 
out  the  empire ;  the  league  of  the  cities  wera  at 
war  with  the  nobles ;  the  country  was  devastated 
by  bands  of  robbers,  and  all  seemed  on  the  verge 


0f  ohaos;  bat  it  was  not  hispolioj,  base  and 
crooked  as  that  had  been,  widoh  created  the 
distorbanoes^  bat  tbe  general  ferment  of  the 
nniversal  mind  of  the  people,  whioh  was 
every  where,  bat  especially  in  Qennany, 
beginning  to  seethe  and  boU  with  new  ideas 
of  political  and  eoclesiastioal  reform,  and 
which  would  not  be  settled  ontil  after  many  a 
year  of  tarbalenoe,  commotion,  and  war.  J3y 
his  diplomacy  he  raised  not  only  the  power  of 
his  own  family  bat  that  of  the  empire^  and 
thas  saceeeded  by  intrigoe  and  canning  where 
the  Hohenstaaffen  with  all  their  yalor  and 
magnanimity  had  Med.  His  domestic  and 
internal  policy  was,  it  most  be  admitted, 
wise,  liberal,  and  benefidaL  He  bestowed 
new  codes  of  laws,  in  the  main  jast  and  ad- 
vantageoas,  on  Bohemia,  Horavia,  and  Silesia. 
He  conferred  privileges  on  the  aristocracy 
and  on  the  cities,  eneonraged  a^icaltore  and 
mining,  promoted  internal  nav^tion,  intro- 
daoed  Qerman  artificers  into  Bohemia,  converted 
the  whde  of  that  country  into  a  smiling  gardeni 
beaatified  the  capital  with  fine  pnblio  edifices 
and  stately  boildings,  patronized  learning  and 
the  fine  arts,  fonnded  universities,  and  generally 
promoted  the  progress  of  edaoatlon  and  the 
well-being  of  his  people.  Altogether,  he  was 
a  strange  anomaly.  As  a  man,  and  especially  as 
a  politician,  he  most  be  pronounced  odious:  yet 
as  a  roler  he  is  not  without  daims  to  considera- 
tion and  even  to  respectw  '*  Charles,''  says  Hen- 
ce!, whose  aooount  of  his  reign  is  singularly 
able  and  discriminating,  ^^  was  named — ^fialsely, 
for  he  did  more  for  the  empire  than  any  em- 
peror unce  the  Hohenataufieu — the  stepfather 
of  the  empire,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia.  His 
person  discovered  his  Bohemian  descent,  his 
resemblance  to  his  mother  being  stronger  than 
to  his  father.  He  was  diminutive  in  stature, 
but  thick-set  carried  his  head  ill  and  drooping 
forward,  had  high  cheek  bones  and  coal-black 
hidr.  His  Slavio  appearance  curiously  con- 
trasted with  his  sumptuous  atture,  for  he  seldom 
laid  aside  the  imperial  crown  and  mantle,  and 
his  French  manners  and  education.  He  spoke 
5  languages,  and  was  deeply  versed  In  all  the 
learning  of  his  tirasu  Fart  of  his  biogn^hy 
written  by  himself  is  still  extant  He  also  drew 
out  the  plan  for  the  new  part  of  the  cities  of 
FragoeandBreslau.''  He  oequeathed  the  king- 
doms of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  to  his  eldest  son, 
Wenoeslaus;  to  Sigismund,  the  2d,  the  electo- 
rate of  Brandenburg ;  and  to  the  Sd,  Lusataa^ 
Among  the  works  referring  to  Oharles  IV.  mav 
be  mentioned  Pelsel's  GeHhieihU  KaUer  Karfu 
IV.  (Prague,  1780-'8a),  and  DOnnige's^TtftaAic&f^ 
dM  I^mUohen  Kamrihumt  im  H  Jakrhundart 
(Beriin,  1841). 

CHARLES  v.,  emperor  of  Gennany,  and 
king  of  Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  I., 
bom  in  Ghent,  Feb.  24, 1600,  died  at  the  mo- 
nastery of  Yuste,  near  Flasenm  in  Estrema- 
dura,  Spain,  Sept  21,  1658.  He  was  son  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 


of  Spain.  His  father  was  son  of  the  emperor 
Marimilian,  and  the  beantifnl  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon.  By 
the  death  of  his  f&ther  Philip,  he  became  in  1600, 
when  only  6  years  old,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
entire  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig  in 
Germany,  in  right  of  his  paternal  grand&ther, 
Afarimillan,  and  to  the  splendid  sovereignty,  or 
dukedom,  as  it  was  called,  of  Burgundy,  for- 
ward the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  right  of  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Mary.  By  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, in  1616,  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  now  one  and  undivided,  the  kingdom  of 
]N  aplea,  and  all  the  boundless  empire  of  Spain  in 
America,  beyond  the  western  ocean.  It  was  lus 
boast  that  the  sun  never  set  on  his  dominions; 
he  bore  2  globes  on  his  escutcheon,  and  on  hb 
coin  2  pillars,  those  of  Hercules,  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  motto  Flat  ultra, 
or  '^rnore  beyond."  He  was,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  ago  of  numhood,  the  mightiest,  the  wealth- 
iest in  every  respect  the  most  powerful  prince 
in  the  world.  In  extent  of  territories,  in  num- 
ber and  quality  of  populations,  whence  to  draw 
unlimited  supplies  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe, 
in  revenues,  and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  maritime  resources  and  abilities,  no  one 
could  so  much  as  aspire  to  compete  with  him. 
He  was  educated  in  tiie  Netherlands,  under 
the  care  of  William  Croy,  lord  of  Chidvres,  who 
had  him  thoroughly  instructed  in  military  exer- 
cises, in  history^  and  in  those  business  habits 
which  are  essentud  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  of 
state ;  he  brought  him  up  stern,  cold,  regular  in 
his  life,  grave,  formal,  and  dignified  in  his  man- 
ners ;  but  he  made  him  solely  and  entirely  a  Ger^ 
man,  and  this  was  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  his 
after  lifi^  as  he  never  gained  the  sympathies  of 
his  Spanish  subjects.  From  the  moment  of  lus 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles  had 
set  his  ambition  on  the  imperial  crown,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  property  of  hisgrandr 
flEither  Maximilian,  but  he  had  at  the  same 
time  the  ability  to  perceive,  that  to  pretend  to 
the  suocestton  at  this  time  would  be  to  array 
against  himself  the  Jealousy  of  all  the  other  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  the  prudence  to  avoid  a 
premature  disclosure  of  his  object  His  motto 
was  nondum  (not  yet),  but  he  nevertheless 
awaited  his  time  only,  and  made  the  surer  of  his 
object  by  his  seeming  neelect  of  it  In  the  mean 
.time,  Martin  Luther  had  shaken  the  church  to 
.  its  base.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian,  Frederic 
of  Saxony,  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  bold 
reformer,  became  regent  of  the  empire.  When 
the  imperial  election  came  on,  francis  I.  of 
France,  who  was  the  most  dangerous  competitor 
of  Charles,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  being  a  German,  though  it  was  believed  at 
the  time  that  his  partisans  were  induced  by  gold- 
en arguments  to  desert  his  cause.  Henry  Y lU. 
had,  it  appears^  for  a  short  time,  entertained  a 
hope  of  attaining  the  imperial  dignity;  but  so 
soon  as  he  was  assured  that  he  was  too  late  in 
the  field,  he  directed  the  whole  weight  of  his  in- 
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flnenoe  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favor  of 
Hie  Spanish  monarch.  Charles  was  eventoally 
electCNl  emperor,  June  28, 1519,  and  taking  leave 
of  his  ft)aniah  subjects,  whom  he  diaUked,  and 
with  wnom  he  was  not  popular,  proceeded  to 
Worms,  where  a  peat  diet  was  convoked  of  all 
the  estates  and  pnnoes  of  the  empire,  to  receive 
the  emperor,  regulate  the  afiOdrs  of  the  o^pire, 
and  decide  the  Lutheran  controversy.  The 
last  was  really  the  |^eat  and  determining  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  But  Charles  lacked  the  fore- 
right  to  discover  its  paramount  importance.  Li 
view  of  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  Francis,  and 
his  military  preparations  against  Italy,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  emperor  to  be  of  all  things  the 
most  essential  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
German  empire,  free  from  dissension.  The 
efforts  of  Charles  were  necessarily  directed  by 
the  course  of  events  to  the  repression  of  the 
attempts  of  Francis  L  against  Italy;  and  he 
had  need  of  all  his  power  and  ability  to 
effect  that  end^  and  to  prevent  or  frustrate 
the  constant  and  formidable  coalitions  which 
were  made  agunst  him,  so  often  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  any  decisive  advantage 
over  his  impetuous  and  impulsive  rival.  Thus, 
after  the  tremendous  battle  of  F^via,  in  which, 
by  the  consummate  generalship  of  Charles  of 
Bourbon,  the  arms  of  the  empire  triumphed 
over  those  of  France,  while  Francis  himself 
was  made  prisoner  on  the  field,  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  and  releasing 
his  captive  on  conditions,  to  the  observance  ^ 
which  the  latter  swore  on  the  Gospels  previous 
to  his  liberation,  but  which,  so  soon  as  he  was 
free,  he  repudiated,  bv  the  union  of  the  pope, 
the  king  oi  England,  the  French,  the  Venetians, 
and  all  the  Italian  princes.  A  second  time, 
when  the  French  again  invaded  Italy  and  were 
again  defeated,  near  Pavia,  the  emperor  again 
consented  to  a  peace,  which  is  known  as  the 
^'ladies'  peace,^'  having  been  negotiated  by  the 
mother  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles, 
Maigaret  the  princess  re^t  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  the 
war  of  the  peasants  and  the  nobility  being  sup- 
pressed, ana  the  moderate  coundls  and  doctrines 
of  Luther  continuing  to  prevail,  the  Catholic 
princes  entered  into  a  closer  league  of  interest 
with  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Spire^  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
new  doctrines  by  a  decree  that  the  church 
should  remain  in  itatu  quo  until  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  council.  This  step  led  to  the  celebra- 
ted protest  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  whence 
the  name  of  Protestants,  April  19, 1529.  The 
necessity  of  concentrating  his  forces  acninst  the 
Turks,  who  were  besieging  Vienna  and  had  laid 
waste  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ratisbon,  added  to 
the  admitted  imposribility  of  crushing  the  Lu- 
theran party,  except  by  open  recourse  to  arms, 
led  Charles,  in  aecordimce  with  the  views  of  the 
pope,  to  limit  his  eflbrts  to  the  promotion  of  dis- 
sensions among  the  princes.  But  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Turks,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  at 
Augsbuig,  when  a  religious  war  appeared  inevit' 


able,nntil  a  new  invasion  of  Solyman  the  llJagmfS- 
oent^  who  thought  to  profit  by  the  dtasenrions  of 
Germany,  and  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
the  western,  9a  he  already  poasessed  that  of 
the  eastern  empire,  produced  a  fresh  eesaatioi 
of  striib.    Scarce  had  that  war,  howcTer,  closed 
by  a  temporary  and  uncertain  peace,  before  Ust 
internal  dissensions  and  commotions   recom- 
menced.   Zwingli  was  killed  at  Albxs^  where 
his  party  suffered  a  total  defeat ;  Geneva  em- 
braced tiie  doctrines  of  Calvin  ;  terrible  eom- 
motions  followed,  the  contentions  of  the  Hanse 
towns  after  Ihe  dissolution  of  the  nnion  of  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Norway,  b^ng*  soperadded 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
Netherlands,  and   to   their  insorrection  and 
ultimate  suppression  in  Monster.     The  eouncS 
of  Trent,  the  death  of  Luther,  and  tiie  war  re- 
sulting fi*om  the  confederation  of  the  SmalkaH 
princes,  followed  in  quick  succession  ;  and  theo, 
France  being  humbled  in  new  wara,  England  to 
a  certain  degree  gained  over,  and  the  sultsn 
pacified  by  the  cessionofpartof  Hnngazy,  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  turned  their  nnited  forces, 
aided  by  the  new  Spanish  order  of  the  Jesoits,  to 
tibe  suppression  of  tne  heresy.  All  was,  b€»weva; 
ineffectuaL    The  warfare  was  conducted  on  the 
Protestant  ride  chiefly  by  Maurice  of  Saxony  and 
Albert  von  Culmbach,  sumamed  *^the  Wild.** 
At  length,  a  furious  battie  at  Sieverahanaen  be- 
tween Maurice  and  Albert,  the  latter  being  now 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  actingasa  m«e 
depredator,  opposed  to  all  Ids  ancient  comrades 
in  arms,  brought  the  ecxitest  to  a  doee  for 
a  while,  by  means  of  a  religious  peace,  oondn- 
ded  at  Augsburg  In  1555,  and  known  as  the 
false  peace  of  Augsburg. — Charles  now  de- 
termined to  fhlfil  his  long  cherished  purpose  ef 
abdicating  his  numerous  crowns,  and  giving  the 
succession  to  his  son  Philip,  to  whom  ne  would 
also  have  resigned  the  empire  had  not  the  Span- 
ish education  of  that  prince,  and  his  gloomy  and 
bigoted  character^  inspired  the  Gennans  with 
an  aversion  as  nnc(»iquerable  as  that  with  which 
he  regarded  them.    At  Bruss^  Oct.  S5,  1555^ 
in  a  splendid  assembly  and  with  a  pompoiB 
ceremonial,  he  surrendered  all  his  territories 
and  authority  in  the  Netherlands  to  his  sen; 
and  in  the  succeeding  montii  of  January  (ac- 
cording to  the  chief  authoritiesX  the  transfer  ef 
the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  de- 
pending on  tiiem,  both  in  the  old  and  in  the 
new  world,  was  accomplished  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner.   He  retired  soon  after  to  the  Hieronymite 
monastery  of  Tuste,  in  Spain,  where  he  passed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life.     Hot  sines 
Diodetian  had  there  been  a  i^ilar  instance  of 
an  imperial  abdication,  and  the  philoeophicsl 
and  religious  solitude  of  Charles  becnae  a 
favorite  theme  of  romantic  historians;.     The 
fascmating  but  fimciful  sketch  dl  Strada  Jbad 
been  imitated  by  authors  of  every  eountiy, 

I>rior  to  the  recent  diaooveiy  (^  the  original 
etters  of  the  emperor  and  his  household.  67 
these  it  is  proved  that,  far  ttmn.  being  imnufsed 
in  profonnl  and  pious  oontemplatioo,  he  was 
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never  more  intenthr  oconpied  with  the  oonrBe 
of  contemporary  affiiirs ;  that  instead  of  attain- 
ing to  generosity  of  sentiment  or  loftiness  of 
thongh^  he  increased  only  in  severity  and  in- 
tolerance, and  bitterly  regretted  that  he  shonld 
Lave  allowed  the  escape  of  Luther;  and  that 
instead  of  triumphing  over  an  appetite  which 
Lad  always  been  ungovernable,  he  shocked  his 
physician  by  the  immense  supplies  of  partridges, 
capons,  simps,  pies,  sausag^i,  omelettes,  and 
fiagons  of  wine,  which  were  constantly  ordered 
for  his  table.  Politics  and  gastronomy  were 
the  subjects  of  almost  every  letter  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  imperial  hermitage.  Though 
lie  had  a  passion  for  horology,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, according  to  Hr.  Prescott,  that  he  ever 
made  the  philosophical  reflection  concerning 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  produce  uni- 
formity of  fisdth  among  men,  since  ne  could  not 
xnake  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree.  He 
Buffered  severely  from  the  gout,  and,  among 
other  eccentricities,  is  said  to  have  had  his  own 
funeral  obsequies  performed  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery  a  short  time  before  he  was  at- 
tacked bv  the  malignant  fever  which  caused  his 
death.  Menzel  has  summed  up  his  character  in 
the  following  sentences,  which  may  be  deemed 
impartial,  although  perhaps  not  enough  allow- 
ance is  made  for  honest  religious  scruples,  ftt)m 
which  it  ia -hardly  just  to  assume  that  Charles 
was  wholly  free,  and  for  natural  predilections 
in  favor  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up :  ^'  Charles,  although  dexterous  la 
the  conduct  of  petty  intrigueeL  was  entirely  de- 
void of  depth  of  intellect,  ana  even  misunder- 
stood his  age ;  magnanimous  in  some  few  in- 
stances, he  was  unendowed  with  the  greatness 
of  character  that  had  empowered  Charlemi^ne 
to  govern  and  to  guide  his  times.  Possessed  of 
far  greater  power  fiian  that  magnificent  emperor, 
the  half  A  the  globe  his  by  inheritance,  he 
might,  during  the  80  years  of  his  reign,  have 
moulded  the  great  reformation  to  his  will ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  left  at  his  death  both 
the  church  and  the  state  in  far  more  wretched 
disorder  than  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Germany.  Frederic  II.  was  too  dail  of  intel- 
lect to  rule  a  world;  Charles  Y.  was  too  cun- 
ning. He  overlooked  great  natural  advanta- 
ges, and  buried  himself  in  petty  intrigue. 
Lather  remarked  of  him,  during  lus  youth :  ^  He 
will  never  succeed,  for  he  has  onenly  rejected 
truth,  and  Germany  wiU  be  implicated  m  his 
want  of  success.'  Time  proved  the  truth  of 
this  opinioiu  The  insufficiency  of  the  refor- 
mation was  m^nly  due  to  this  emperor.  Fer- 
dinand I.,  opposed  in  his  hereditary  provinces 
by  a  preaommating  Protestant  party,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  tolerate,  was  politically  over- 
balanced by  his  nephew  Philip  11.  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  Catholicism  flourished.  The 
preponderance  of  the  Spanish  over  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  exercised  the 
most  pernicious  influence  on  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, by  securing  to  the  Catholics  a  support 
which  rendered  reoondliatioa  impossible;  to 
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the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  admittance  into 
Germany ;  and  by  falsifying  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  dress,  and  manners.  The  religions  dis- 
putes and  petty  egotism  of  several  estates  of 
the  empire  nad  utterly  stifled  every  sentiment 
of  patriotism,  and  not  a  dissentient  voice  was 
raised  against  the  will  of  Charles  Y.,  which  be- 
stowed the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  prov- 
inces of  Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  divirion  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Hapsburg  being  regarded  by  the  princes  with 
ddight."  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
£jng  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son, 
the  future  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  2  daughters. 
He  was  succeeaed  as  emperor  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand  I. — ^Among  the  works  treating  spe- 
oiaUy  of  Charles  Y.  the  most  important  are  An- 
tonio de  Yera^s  Vida  y  1ueko$  de  Garhi  F. ; 
Prudencio  de  Sandoval's  HUt&ria  de  la  vida  y 
hechoi  del  emperador  Oarhe  F.;  Robertson's 
''History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y."  (London,  1769;  German  translation  byMit- 
telstedt  with  comments  by  Reroer^nmswick, 
1795) ;  Lsnz's  Oarreepondeiw  dee  Kaieere  Karl 
F.  (LeipsicLlB44-'46) ;  and  Charles's  instructions 
to  his  son  Philip  II.,  translated  into  French  by 
Teissier  (the  Hague,  1700).  The  MS.  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles,  dated  Tunis,  July  28, 1585, 
and  addressed  by  him  to  his  sister  Mary,  regent 
of  the  Netherlands,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
Gachard,  keeper  of  the  Belgian  archives.  For 
the  life  of  Charles  Y.  after  his  retirement,  the 
best  original  authorities  are  MSS.  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Simancas.  Upon  these  are  chiefiy  found- 
ed the  Gonzalez  MS. ;  the  Okronique  de  Oharlee 
Quint^  by  Pichot»  Paris,  1854;  the  Betraite  et 
mart  de  Oharlee  Quint^  by  Gachard ;  Mignet's 
Charlee  Quint^  &c.;  Stirling's  '^Cloister  Dfe 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y^"  and  Presoott's  ap- 
pendi:^  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Robertson's 
history  of  the  reign  (Boston,  1866). 

CHARLES  YI.,  2d  son  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold I.  of  Germany,  and  Margaretta  Theresa  of 
Spain,  born  Oct  1,  1685,  died  Oct.  20, 1740. 
He  was  educated  fh>m  his  childhood  with  a 
view  to  the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  Spanish  king  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  entitled.  But 
Charles  II.,  dying  witbout  heirs  male,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Austrian  right,  left  his  throne  by 
will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Ai\jou,  second  grandson 
of  Louis  XlV.  of  France;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Spanish  monarch,  in  1700,  Philip  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom.  A  war  ensueid,  in  which 
most  European  powers  took  part,  and  which  Is 
known  as  that  of  the  Spanisn  succession.  In 
1708  Charles  was  prodaimed  king  of  Spain^  in 
Yienna,  under  the  name  of  Charles  HI.  With 
the  assistance  of  England  and  Holland  he  event- 
ually, June  26, 1706,  was  proclaimed  king  also 
in  Madrid,  but  obstinately  declined  beiiiff  crown- 
ed, because  he  had  not  the  regal  outfit  which 
he  thought  requisite  to  support  his  dignity. 
This  proved  fatal  to  Charles.  The  French 
having  had  time  to  receive  reinforcements,  and 


obtain  an  aUflr  general,  in  the  penon  of  the  duke 
of  BerwidL  nataral  son  of  James  II.,  and  nephew 
on  his  momer^s  aide  of  the  great  English  cap- 
tain, defeated  tiie  allies  in  the  battle  of  Alman- 
za,  whioh  recovered  for  Philip  the  whole  of 
Valencia,  and  ultimately  restored  to  him  the 
crown,  which  he  had  once  lost  had  his  enemy 
taken  the  oooasion  to  aasome  it  In  1708  and 
1709,  the  war  languished  in  Bpain,  Charles 
being  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  which  was  gallantly 
defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  2,000  men,  un- 
til it  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet ;  but  the 
great  successes  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands 
mdined  the  French,  exhausted  by  continual  re- 
verses, to  sue  for  peace.  Bpain  would  have 
been  abandoned,  even,  had  not  the  German  cab- 
inets in^ted  on  tiie  expnlnon  of  Philip  by  the 
arms  of  his  own  uncle,  Louis  XIY.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  war  continued.  In  1710,  the 
allies  in  Spain  being  reinforced,  the  Germans 
and  the  En^^it^  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Sar- 
agossa ;  Philip  was  again  dnven  from  Madrid, 
and  Charles,  when  it  was  too  late,  entered  it, 
amid  the  mournful  and  ominous  silence  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as 
the  tool  of  the  English  heretics,  and  were  ex- 
cited against  him  by  the  influence  of  the 
pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  Jesuits.  France  sent 
powerful  re&iforoements,  and  her  best  gen- 
eral, yend6me,  and  the  English  conmiander 
Stanhope  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  and 
made  prisoner  at  Brihuega,  Charles  was  once 
more  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  to  which  thence- 
forth his  kingdom  was  limited.  Joseph  L,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  dying  without  issue  in  1711, 
Charles,  at  the  su^^ion  of  Eugene,  was  elected 
emperoi^  and  recalled  to  Germany,  where  he  was 
crowned  at  Frankfort-on-the-Miun  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  one  year  later  king 
of  Hungary,  at  Presburg.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
of  WolfenbtLttel,  and  Count  Stahrenberg,  re- 
mained two  years  longer  in  Barcelona,  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  retain  the  kingdom;  but 
they  were  forced  to  withdraw,  andCatslonia 
fell  a  prey  to  a  cruel  vengeance.  In  England 
the  tories  came  into  power,  whd  had  always 
sided  with  France,  on  account  of  the  sunport  it 
gave  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  still  hoped  to  see 
restored.  Marlborough  was  replaced  by  Or- 
mond,  who  was  secretly  ordered  to  retreat, 
abandoning  the  Dutch  under  Albemarle  to 
defeat,  and  obliging  Eugene  to  retire  from 
lus  position  at  Quesnoy.  This  was  followed 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1718.  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  which  En^and 
retained  Gibraltar,  Mmor<»,  and  St  Christo- 
pher's, obtained  the  demolition  of  the  fortress 
of  Dunkirk,  and  the  right  of  free  trade  with 
the  Spanish  colonies,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  guaranteed  to  Philip  the  possesion  of  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Holland  shortly  afterward 
acceded  to  the  peace.  The  German  empire, 
thouffh  abandoned  by  En^and  and  Holland, 
could  still  have  compelled  France  to  listen  to 
reason,  had  it  been  posrible  for  her  various  gov- 
ernments to  act  in  concert    Eugene  was  forced 


to  negotiate  with  YUlars;  but  so  inaolent  were 
the  French  in  their  demands,  that  the  prince 
left  Rastadt,  where  the  conferences  were  held, 
on  his  own  responability,  and  Louis  ilV. 
yielded,  fearful  that  nersistenoe  might  awak^ 
even  Germany  from  her  stupor.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  recognized.  Philip  retained  Spain. 
England  Gibraltar.  Charles  VL  retained  au 
the  Spanish  possesions  in  Italy,  Naples,  llHan, 
Sardinia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Kehl,  Freiburg,  and  Breisach,  and  the  territory 
west  of  the  Bhine  which  had  fbrmeriy  belonged 
to  fVance,  for  which  that  power  received  I^- 
dHu  in  exchange.  In  the  following  year,  Sar^ 
dinia  was  given  by  Austria  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, in  exchange  for  Sicily,  and  that  prince  took 
the  title  of  km^  of  Sardmia.  Charles  YL, 
being  the  last  heir  male  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  gave  his  whole  attention  to  preserve  the 
inheritance  of  all  the  crowns  which  be  held  to 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  whose 
hand  he  had  ffiven  to  Francis  of  Lorraine;  an 
end  which  he  hoped  to  attain  by  what  is  known 
in  history  as  the  pragmatic  sanction,  a  compact 
or  guarantee,  procured  at  immense  cost,  of  all  the 
nations.  Spam's  consent  was  purchased  by  the 
cession  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piaoenza ;  France 
was  conciliated  by  the  promise  of  Lorraine ; 
England  and  Holland  by  the  abolition  of  the 
commercial  society  of  Ostend ;  and  Augustus,  of 
Saxony  and  Poland,  by  the  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  of  Poland  to  hb  son  Au- 
gustus IIL  The  latter  assurance  speedily  in- 
volved Europe  in  a  fresh  war.  On  the  death 
of  Augustus  n.,  the  Poles  proceeded  to  bold  a 
reelection,  for  which  Stanislas  Lessc^naki  again 
offered  himself  aa  a  candidate,  and,  although  he 
was  not  much  &vored  bv  the  nobility  of  Poland, 
Charles  held  steadily  to  his  engagemmt  Theex- 
ertion  of  his  influence,  united  to  the  active  inter- 
vention of  Anne  of  Courland,  the  nieoe  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  who  had  governed  Bnsna  stnoe 
1780,  and  who  had  already  mooted  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  Prussia  the  scheme  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  secured  the  crown  to  Augus- 
tus. Anne  sent  Marshal  litUmich,  at  the  head 
of  40,000  Rusdans,into  Poland,  expelled 
Maurice  the  Strong  (Marshal  Saxe)  mm  Oour- 
land,  of  which  he  had  been  ttected  duke, 
and  conferred  that  dignity  on  her  paramour 
Biron,  whom  she  had  elevated  from  the 
lowest  position,  he  being  in  &ct  only  the 
son  of  an  ostler.  Btamslas  was  forced  to  fly 
from  his  dominion,  and  iu  consequence  France, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia  dedared  war,  not  on 
Auffustus  or  on  Russia,  but  on  the  empire^ 
evidently  with  no  object  but  that  of  plunder^ 
ing  that  power.  The  Russians  sent  80,000 
men  to  asnst  the  emperor;  Eng^d  and  Hc^ 
land  remained  neutral;,  and  Prince  Eugoie^ 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  able  antagonist, 
the  marshal  duke  of  Berwick,  waer  enabled  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  Rhine.  Every  where 
else,  however,  the  imperialists  suffered  severe 
losses.  Yillars  cained  a  great  victory  near  Par- 
ma, in  which  Mercy,  the  imperial  general,  was 


filuD ;  and  although  his  raooessor  E/diigsegg  sur- 
prised the  allied  camp  on  the  Seoohia,  oaptaring 
570  guns,  the  fate  of  the  campaign  went  against 
the  empire,  while  Don  Osrlos  of  Bpun  suc- 
ceeded m  making  himself  master  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples.  These  snooesses  were  not, 
however,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  Fhmce  to 
the  extent  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Louis  XY.,  steeped  in  licentious  dissipation, 
cared  little  for  conquest  or  glory,  so  long  as  he 
could  enjoy  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of  his 
harem,  and  a  trued  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  former  stipulations  of  the  emperor  were  ac- 
cepted. Don  Oarlos  retained  Naples;  Parma 
and  Tuscany  were  ^ven  to  Lorraine,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  which  was  bestowed  on  Stanislas 
Les^zynski,  1786.  with  the  reversion  to  France 
on  his  death,  whicn  occurred  in  1760,  when  Lor- 
raine became  IVenoh.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  the  emperor  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he 
vainly  fancied  he  should  be  enabled  to  make 
conquests,  which  might  counterbalance  his 
losses  in  the  west  of  Europe.  But  on  the  death 
of  Prince  Eugene,  the  army  which  he  had  ere* 
ated  fell  into  a  state  of  total  demoralization* 
The  house  of  Hapeburg  became  extinct  in  the 
du^ot  line  by  the  death  of  Charles,  which  hap- 
pened while  he  was  busily  employed  in  reorgan- 
izing the  financial  system  of  his  empire,  which 
was  in  a  terribly  distracted  condition,  and  in  ar- 
ranging the  last  details  of  the  pragmatic  sanction 
by  procuring  the  election  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  the  beautiAil  and 
high-spirited  Maria  Theresa,  as  king  of  the  Bo- 
xnans.  After  his  death,  the  pragmatic  sanction 
immediately  dissolved  itself;  as  by  common  con- 
sent of  all  parties^  not  one  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  abiding  by  the  guarantees  whidi 
Ohiarles  had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  courage  and  abilities  of  his 
daughter  that  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  were  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted without  dismemberment 
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of  Germany,  bom  in  Brussels,  Aug.  6,  1697, 
died  in  Munich,  Jan.  20,  1745.  His  father  was 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Joseph 
L,  having  taken  possession  of  the  elector*s  pos- 
sessions in  Bavaria,  outlawed  him,  and  detained 
his  son  as  prisoner  at  Elagenftirth  and  GOriti^ 
where  the  young  prince,  however,  eijoyed  every 
advantage  of  education.  Liberated  in  1714^  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Bastadt, 
Charles  Albert  was  sent  as  commander  of  the 
troops  against  Turkey  in  1716-'18.  In  1722  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  having  pre- 
viously renounced  all  rights  arising  from  this 
marriage  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  adhered 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction.  Four  years  aftco*- 
ward  he  succeeded  his  &ther  as  elector  of  Ba- 
varia. His  first  act  now  was  to  protest  against 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  after  the  death  of 
Charles  YL  in  1740,  he  put  forth  his  claims 
to  the  Austrian  suoceasionf  which  had  already 


been  urged  by  his  father,  immediately  on  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  order  to  insure 
his  claims,  he  concluded  at  Nymphenburg  an 
alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  May  18, 1741. 
With  the  assistance  of  French  troops  he  cap- 
tured lintz,  where  he  was  proclaimed  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  afterward  took  posses- 
sion of  Prague.  Elected  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
soon  afterward  German  emperor,  he  proceed- 
ed to  F^ankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  Feb.  21, 
1742,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  by 
his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  The  Hun- 
garians, however,  rose  in  &vor  of  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  army  occupied  Munich,  reconquered  upper 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Charles  to 
resort  to  flight.  The  efforts  of  his  general,  Seck- 
endorf,  enabled  him  to  return  to  Munich,  April 
19, 1748 ;  but  in  June  he  was  again  expelled  by 
the  victories  of  Maria  Theresa's  troops.  About 
the  same  time  his  allies,  the  French,  were  de- 
feated near  Dettingen  by  the  English  allies  of 
the  Austrian  empress,  and  Charles  would  never 
have  regained  possession  of  his  capital  but 
for  his  alliance  with  Frederic  of  Prussia  (May 
22, 1744),  who  invaded  Bohemia,  and  for  the 
exploits  of  Seckendort  But  prostrated  by  ad- 
versity, he  ^ed  soon  after  his  reSntranoe  into 
Munich.  He  was  a  weak  man,  wholly  incapa* 
ble  of  tiie  part  which  he  aspired  to  play. 

IV.  NAPLEa 

CHAELES  D'ANJOIJ,  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  bom 
about  1220,  died  in  1285.  He  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and 
married  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Provence,  thus 
becoming  related  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  and 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  king  elect  of  Germany, 
who  had  married  the  2  eldest  sisters  of  Beatrix. 
He  accompanied  his  brother  in  his  first  cru- 
sade, landing  with  him  in  Egypt  in  1249,  and 
being  taken  with  him  a  prisoner  by  the  Sar- 
acens. On  his  liberation  he  came  back  to  Pro- 
vence, where  he  had  first  to  reestablish  his  au- 
thority in  some  of  the  large  cities.  Qe  greatly 
assisted  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
her  regency  during  the  king's  absence  in  Pal- 
estine. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Con- 
rad ly.  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
ofiered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  in  defiance 
of  the  rights  of  the  Hohenstauffen.  Crowned 
at  Rome,  he  marched  against  Manfred,  the  nat- 
nral  brother  of  Conrad  IV.,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Sicilians.  At  Grandella, 
near  Benevento,  he  won  a  sreat  battle  in  1266. 
Here  his  rival  was  slain,  and  he  assumed  at  once 
over  the  reluctant  Italians  a  power  which  he 
maintained  by  unmitigated  severity.  The  nu- 
merous adherents  of  the  Hohenstauffen,  aware 
of  the  popular  feeling,  invited  young  Conradin, 
son  of  Conrad,  to  Italy.  This  brave  prince, 
then  scarcely  16  years  old,  entered  his  hereditanr 
states,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him  victory ;  his 
army  was  numerous  and  full  of  confidence ;  but 
the  crafty  Charley  with  forces  comparatively 
email,  saooeeded  in  defeating  his  young  oppo* 
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Bent  in  126S,  at  the  battle  of  Tagliaoozzo,  and 
making  him  his  prisoner.  He  Babseqnently  bad 
him  ezeonted  on  the  principal  square  of  Naples, 
after  going  through  the  mockerj  of  a  trial.  The 
friends  and  adherents  of  the  prince  were  also  nn- 
merciMly  dealt  wiOl  and  the  nnpopnlarity  of  the 
conqueror  was  still  further  increased  by  the  in- 
solence of  his  French  soldieiy.  In  1270  Oharles 
sailed  for  Tunis,  to  Join  his  brother  Louis  IX. 
in  his  2d  crusade.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
Louis  dead;  he  succeeded,  howerer,  in  com- 
pelling the  bey  of  Tunis  to  acknowledge  him- 
self his  tributary.  On  his  return  he  planned 
the  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  his 
schemes  were  bafSed  by  the  insurrection 
commonly  called  the  ^*  Sicilian  vespers.''  This 
dreadfol  event,  whidi  had  been  brought  about 
by  Charles's  tyranny,  took  place  March  80, 
1282.  Sicily  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  and  Oharles  tried  in 
vain  to  reconquer  the  island.  He  was  over- 
powered by  the  superior  cunning  of  Pedro  and 
the  prowess  of  the  admiral  Roger  deU'  Oria. 
During  this  hard  contest,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
duel  should  take  place  at  Bonieauz  between 
the  2  princes,  a  proposal  eagerly  accepted  by 
Charles,  although  he  was  already  60  years  old ; 
but  the  offer  was  only  made  by  Pedro  to  gain 
time,  and  the  Araponese  did  not  ap^r  on  the 
appointed  day.  Oharles  repaired  m  haste  to 
Italv,  hoping  to  take  revenge  on  the  battle- 
field ;  but  on  arriving  at  Ga&ta,  he  learned  that 
his  son  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Aragonese  ad- 
miral. This  misfortune  preyed  heavily  upon  his 
mind;  the  inflexible  warrior  now  became  as 
wavering  as  he  had  been  resolute.  His  death 
soon  followed.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Charles  H.,  called  the  Lame,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1289,  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  He 
also  tried  in  vain  to  reconquer  Sicily.  He  died 
in  1809. 

T.  BABDIKIA. 

CH ARU:S  ALBERT  (Oablo  Albbrto  Aica- 
DBo),  king  of  Sardinia,  born  Oct.  2, 1798,  died 
at  Oporto,  July  28, 1849.  The  son  of  Charles 
Emanuel  of  Savoy-CarigDan,  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  &mily,  and  having  conse- 
quently no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  crown 
except  by  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  he 
early  adopted  liberal  principles,  and  waa  even 
affiliated  with  the  carbonari.  Being  appointed 
regent,  March  18, 18^,  on  the  abdication  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim in  Sardinia  the  constitution  adopted  by 
the  oortes  of  Spain  and  to  appoint  a  provisional 
Junta ;  but  his  plans  were  uunediately  baffled 
by  the  marching  of  an  Austrian  anny  into 
Piedmont,  and  the  r^ection  by  King  Oharles 
Felix  of  all  his  measures.  He  then  withdrew 
from  Turin,  resigned  his  office,  and  left  the 
kingdom.  In  1828,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  French  army  which,  under  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me,  invaded  Spain,  to  crush  the  liberal 
party;  he  was  consequently  charged  with  perfidy 
by  his  old  friends.    In  1824^  he  was  allowed  to 
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return  to  Turin,  and  for  a  while  in  1839  hdd 
the  post  of  viceroy  of  the  island  of  SardiBia. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  FeUx,  the  last  of  the 
elder  branch,  April  27,  1881,  Oharles  Albet 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  adopted  a  p^icf 
which,  however  liberal  in  part*  waa  &r  from 
realiring  the  anticipations  of  the  partiaaDs  c£ 
freedom.  Some  reforms  took  place  ;  ^lefis^ 
system  waa  abolished ;  encouragement  was  given 
to  agriculture,  industry,  and  science ;  civil  sod 
criminal  laws  were  reduced  to  a  code,  and  the 
army  received  an  entirely  new  oiyiniwrtioa, 
which  greatly  increased  its  efficiency ;  but  these 
measures  were  mingled  with  others  in  oppco- 
tion  to  national  liberty.    The  popularity  of  the 
king  was  as  undecided  as  his  action.     On  the  se- 
cession of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Charles  Albert  aeemdd 
to  return  heartily  to  his  former  opinions,  graatei 
a  constitution  to  Sardinia,  created  a  civic  gnard, 
amnestied  the  exiles  of  1821,  and  granted  mora 
liberty  to  the  press.    On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  1848,  he  nresented  hinwelf  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  independence,  and  at  oom 
aided  with  his  arms  the  insurgents  in  Lombardy 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piaoenza,  and  Mo- 
dena,  saying  boldly  to  those  who  ofi^ed  U> 
help  him  in  the  good  cause:  X'  ItaUa farads 
M  C<  Italy  will  help  herself).    He  foi^t  see- 
cessfnlly  at  first,  defeating  t!M»  Anatrians  at  Pat- 
trengo,  April  80,  1848 ;  Goito,  May  ao ;  BItoS, 
June  11 ;  and  storming  Pizzighettone  and  Pe»- 
chiera ;  but  ill  supported  by  the  Lombard  tioops, 
he  was  in  his  turn  worsted  at  Cuatozza,  July 
26,  by  Marshal   Badetzky,  who    had   tskea 
Yicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua,  obliged  to  hastily 
retreat  to  and  from  Milan,  where  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  taken,  and  had  to  sue  fot  an  ano- 
istioe,  through  which  he  lost  all  hia  former  ad- 
vantfl^^es.    On  the  expiration  of  the  tmoe,  he 
resumed  hostilities;  but  his  army,  nnderGea. 
Chrzanowski,  was  completely  destroyed  at  No- 
vara,  March  23, 1849,  and  the  hopes  which  ItaFf 
had  placed  in  him  were  entirely  lost,    fie  then 
resigned  the  crown  to  his  elder   son,  Yktor 
Emanuel  II.,  and  retired  to  Oporto^  where  he 
died  4  months  later.  His  remains  were  brooght 
back  to  Turin,  where  a  statue  haa  been  eiecied 

in  hia  honor.  

CHABLES   EMANUEL  I.,  suraamed  tbs 
Great,  duke  of  Savoy,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Bt- 
voli,  Jan.  12, 1562,  died  at  Savillan  July  261, 1680. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Philibert  Emannd, 
sumamed  Ironhead,  in  1580.    His  bold  and  en- 
terprisinff  spirit,  instigated  by  boundless  and 
unscrupulous  ambition,  soon  embroOed  him  in 
the  wars  of  his  time,  and  he  successively  ^iteied 
into  alliances  with  Spain,  France,  and  the  em- 
peror of  Qermany,  which  he  broke^  however, 
as  soon  as  it  suited  his  interests.    Bat  he  vas 
possessed  of  remarkable  talent,  even  of  greet 
scientific   accomplishments,  and  distingnisbed 
himself  by  his  courage  in  many  a  battle.   la 
1585  he  married  Catharine,  the  dan^ter  of 
Philip  n.  of  Spain.    This  connection,  and  some 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Prance  after  the 
death  of  Heiuy  UL,  made  him  the  enemy  of 


Henry  IT.,  who  liad  still  to  oonqiier  his  oonntry. 
Involved  in  var  with  Henry  for  the  marqaisate 
of  Salozzo.  and  with  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Geneva  ana  Bern,  he  was  compelled  by  a  de- 
feat at  St.  Joire  (Oct.  1689)  to  an  anprofit- 
able  peace,  bnt  soon  recommenced  hostilities  in 
alliance  with  the  Catholic  lea^^e,  penetrated 
into  Provence,  oconpied  Barcelonette,  Antibes, 
and  Frdjns,  and  entered  Aix  as  victor  (Nov. 
1590).  This  w.as  bat  the  commencement  of  a 
long  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  varied  sac- 
oess,  and  after  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601X 
which  gave  Salnzaoo  to  Oharles  Emannel  in  ex- 
ohange  for  some  small  frontier  districts  ceded 
to  France.  He  then  made  a  sadden  attack  on 
C^neva,  bat  the  enterprise  fiiiled ;  many  of  his 
soldiers  were  killed,  others  hanged  as  robbers. 
Afraid  of  the  growing  inflaence  of  Spain  in 
Italy,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  France  and 
Venice ;  bat  after  the  assassination  of  Henry 
rV.  (1610),  France  condaded  peace  with  Spain, 
abandoning  the  dnke  of  Savoy.  He  then 
songht  the  alliance  of  the  hoose  of  Hansborg^ 
and  after  the  extinction  of  the  dacal  line  ot 
3£antaa,  laid  chums  to  Mont&rrat  (ldl2> 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias  (1619), 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many, bat  was  beaten  bv  Ferdinand  IT.  Best- 
less  in  his  ambition  (which  ako  led  him  into 
schemes  of  conquest  in  Oypros  and  MacedonX 
be  attacked  Genoa  (16S)4).  and  finally  broaght 
upon  himself  the  enmity  oi  all  his  former  allies. 
The  French  occupied  Pignerol,  threatened 
Torin,  and  finally  conqnered  Savoy.  Broken 
by  these  disasters,  the  old  Oharles  Emannel 
died  suddenly.  He  was  a  cealous  patron  of 
arts  and  sciences,  but  plunged  his  country  into 
oalamities  by  his  ambitious  wars.  He  was  8a«>- 
oeeded  by  iunadeus  I. 

YLSPAIK. 

OHARLES  TV.,  king  of  Spain,  bom  in  Naples, 
Kov.  12, 1748,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  19. 1819.  The 
son  of  Oharles  EL,  he  succeeded  to  tne  throne  in 
1788,  having  married  at  an  early  age  his  cousin, 
Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was  entirely 
oontroUed.  When  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome 
private  in  the  body  guards,  became  her  lover, 
she  contrived  to  make  him  the  friend  of  her 
husband;  and  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  they 
lived  together  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  the 
fkvorite  of  the  queen  becoming  also  the  favor- 
ite of  the  king.  He  was  always  ready  to  oon- 
Her  new  fiivors  upon  Qodoj;  raised  him  very 
n^dly  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
b<Mtowed  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Alou- 
dia,  and  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Complications  arose  with  the  French  republic, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Oharles  to  save  the  life 
of  his  cousin,  Louis  XVI.,  whose  execution  he 
resented  by  declaring  war  i^nst  France. 
His  army,  however,  was  soon  worsted,  and  he 
was  happy  to  conclude  in  1795  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Basel  This  treaty  was  signed  by  Godoy, 
who  then  assumed  the  title  of  '^Prince  of  the 


Peace.*'  In  consequence  of  this  alliance  with 
France,  Oharles  beoune  involved  in  a  war  with 
Portugal  and  England.  The  hostilities  sgainst 
the  former  country  did  not  last  long,  nor  were 
they  severe;  but  in  the  contest  with  the  lat- 
ter, the  SpsJiish  navy  received  a  deadly  blow, 
in  1805,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  while  Spain 
lost,  at  the  same  time,  its  richest  colonies  in 
America.  Napoleon,  who  found  a  pliant  tool 
in  Godoy,  finally  resolved  on  deposing  Oharles 
IV.,  who  also  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  son 
Ferdinand.  The  young  prince,  whose  bad  qual- 
ities were  still  unknown  to  the  nation,  gamed 
universal  favor  by  his  opposition  to  Godoy 
and  the  French  /cde,  and  used  his  inflaence  to 
annoy  his  fitther.  Oharles,  diwusted  with  his 
son's  conduct,  and  tired  of  the  french  domina- 
tion, resolved  to  retire  to  Spanish  .Ajnerica ;  but 
on  the  very  day  he  intended  leaving  his  royal 
residence  at  Arai^uez,  March  18>  1808,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  tumult  of  the  populace  instigated 
by  Ferdinand.  The  rage  of  the  people  was  now 
directed  against  the  oueen  and  Goaoy.  In  or* 
der  to  save  Godov's  life,  Oharles  abdicated  in 
&vor  of  Ferdinand,  bnt  a  few  days  later  sought 
to  withdraw  the  abdication.  Napoleon  put  an 
end  to  the  feud  between  fkther  and  son  by 
deposiuff  them  both.  Oharles  and  Ferdinand 
were  tiuken  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon  was 
to  4>ronounoe  between-  them  as  an  umpire.  As 
soon  as  the  emperor  got  them  in  his  power,  he 
obliged  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  crown  to  his 
ikther^  who  was  in  his  turn  persuaded  to  relin- 
quish it  to  Napoleon.  This  episode  was  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  all-powerful  emperor's  fortune. 
As  for  Oharles,  he  received  in  exchange  for  his 
crown  the  castle  of  Oompi^e,  surrounded  b^  a 
forest  abounding  in  game,  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  6,000,000  francs.  Notwithstanding  the  al- 
lurements of  Oompidgne,  Oharles  went  to  Mar- 
seilles. In  1811  he  was  permitted  to  repair  to 
Home,  always  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
Godoy,  who,  strange  to  say,  became  every  day 
dearer  to  him.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
Ferdinand  having  ^ven  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Spaniards,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Oharles 
to  renew  his  claims  to  the  crown;  but  he  re- 
fused, his  only  desire  being  to  spend  his  latter 
years  in  retirement  in  the  comply  of  his  wife 
and  oi  her  paramour.  The  former  having  died 
in  Deo.  1818,  grief  preyed  so  much  upon  his 
mind  that  he  died  withm  a  month  afterward. 

VIL  SWEDEN. 

OffAKLES  Xn.,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  in 
Stockhohn,  June  17,  1682,  killed  at  the  siege 
of  the  fortress  of  Frederickshsld,  Norway, 
Nov.  80,  1718.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Oharles  XI.  (bom  Nov.  24, 1666,  died  April  16. 
1697),  a  peacefril  and  wise  princes  ^^o  improved 
the  internal  condition  of  his  kingdom,  opened 
the  succession  to  females,  and  left  the  crown, 
with  a  foil  treasurv,  to  his  son.  Oharles  was 
well  educated  by  his  &ther,  learning  French, 
and  speaking  fluently  in  Latin  and  German, 
beside  his  native  tongue ;  he  was  more  than  an 
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ordioyiTj  historiBa.  geograpli«r,  and  matbemati* 
cian,  and  it  u  said  tliat  bis  fftvorite  work  was 
Qaintns  Oaititui'B  aooonnt  of  the  Tictoriea  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat.  whooe  career  hia  own 
to  much  resembled.  He  was  but  16  yean  of 
age  when  he  was  declared  by  the  estates  to 
have  attained  his  minority,  and  sooeeeded  to 
the  throne  (1697).  At  first  he  showed  little 
inclination  or  aptitude  for  business,  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  violent  bodily  exercises,  es- 
pecially the  chase  of  the  bear.  Bat  before  he 
nad  been  2  years  on  the  throne,  ft  leagae  be- 
tweoa  Bnssia,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and  Poland  was 
brought  about  by  Fatkul,  a  Livonian  noble,  who 
had  been  ill-used  by  Charles  XL,  and  flyinff  to 
the  Bussiana,  had  been  condemned  to  deau  in 
cofUumdoiam.  Peter  I.  of  Bussla^  profiting  by  the 
occurrence,  sent  Patkul,  who  was  amanof  abili- 
^,  as  his  ambassador  to  Augustus  of  Saxony  and 
Poland,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  quaim  of 
Sweden  with  livonia,  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
ffulfofFinland.  Denmark  had  also  been  rendered 
hostile  by  the  annexation  of  Sohkawig^Holstein 
to  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  troopsinvaded  tlie  ter- 
ritories of  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein-Gcttoip, 
who  had  married  Hedwig  Sophia,  the  dster  of 
Obarles.  The  latter  at  once  repaired  to  Stock- 
holm to  demand  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law, 
who  entered  fully  into  the  enterprise,  and 
having  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  the  Hague 
the  aid  of  England  and  Hdland,  assumed  the 
initiative  with  great  energy.  In  May,  1700,  he 
embarked  at  Carlscrona  for  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, designing  to  attack  Ck>penhagen  with  a 
fleet  of  80  ships  of  the  line,  beside  transports, 
assisted  by  a  Dutch  and  English  squadron.  In 
his  first  engagement  Charles  gave  evidence  of 
the  impetuous  and  daring  courage  for  which  he 
was  afterward  distinguished;  ror,  on  nearing 
the  place  of  disembarkation,  he  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  was  the  first  man  on  the  enemy's  soiL 
Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  fleets,  and 
would  have  been  invested  and  closely  besieged, 
when  further  operations  were  terminated  by 
negotiations,  which  had  for  their  result  the 
signing  of  a  separate  peace  at  Travendahl  (Aug. 
8,  1700),  Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark  deserting 
the  coalition,  and  resigning  Schleswig-Holstein 
to  the  house  of  Gottorp.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
Polish  army  had  overrun  Swedish  livonia,  and 
kid  siege  to  Biga,  while  Peter  of  Bussia  be* 
sieged  Narva,  at  the  head  of  semi-barbaroua 
hordes,  who  were  only  driven  to  the  assault  bv 
the  terror  of  the  knont  The  sword  which 
Charles  now  drew  was  never  again  to  be 
sheathed.  From  this  time  forth  he  affected  the 
habits  of  an  old  campaigner;  wine  was  banish- 
ed from  his  board ;  coarse  bread  was  often  his 
only  food,  and  he  not  unfrequently  slept  on  the 
ffronnd,  wrapped  only  in  his  heavy  doak.  His 
oress,  too.  at  a  period  when  all  men  of  gentle 
birth  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  their  appa- 
rel, and  especially  to  the  hair,  was  affectedly 
coarse  and  ultra-military.  Menzel,  the  German 
historian,  thus  describes  his  appearance,  and 
that  of  Augustus,  at  a  conference  held  between 


file  3  mooarchs  some  years  later :  '^  AngiBti^ 
gigantic  in  person,  was  magnificenUybiit  effio- 
inately  attired  in&lseandcurlinglooka,  andck^ 
of  gold.    Charles^  smaller  in  stflStore,  bat  a  tiior- 
ou^  soldier,  with  a  small  hat  onfais  <do8d|y-disv- 
en  nead— -a  style  that  was  afterward  iraitetedty 
Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon — ^waa  dresed 
inacoatof  coareebluedoth,  withoopperbutln^ 
withenonnous  boots  and  along  sword."  ^^1- 
out  awaiting  re&nf<MH)ements,  or  hesitating  a 
moment,  in  the  depth  of  winter  he  proeesded, 
by  forced  marches,  across  Livonia  into  Esthomi, 
where  he  attacked  theBusaian  beeiegiog  anif 
before   Narva,  with   but  9,000   men  agarat 
40,000,  and  utterly  defeated  it  (Not.  80, 170S). 
Instead  of  following  up  his  snccess,  he  toned 
aside  to  attack  the  Polish  and  Saxon  a^mB^ 
which  were  posted  in  a  Btroiut  pontaon  ca 
the  DOna.    On  the  first  attai^  his  meii  were 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  but  nJiyiog  the& 
in  the  middle  €i  the  stream,  be  reformod  tbem 
in*  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  led  tfaera  to  a 
deoinve  victory.    Shortly  after  this  Augustas 
sent  his  mistress,  Aurora  von  Kdnigsmaric,  re- 
puted the  most  b«antift]l  womaa  in  Europe,  in 
the  hope  of  entangling  him  in  sonae  intngue; 
but   Charies,    whose   indifference    to  wonica 
amounted  almost  to  dislike,  not  only  refused  to 
see  her,  but  on  acddentally  encomnteringher  in 
a  hollow  way,  where  he  must  meet  her  or  sets- 
aUy  retreat,  he  merely  bowed  without  ntterisg 
a  word,  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  rode  bsek 
by  the  way  he  had  come.    Another  army  ▼as 
brought  against  him  under  the  8azon  ged^ 
Biese,  whose  effeminacy  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  scorn  to  the  gaUant  Poles ;  but  in  vua, 
for  Charles  was  everywhne  victorioos.    At 
Clissow,  July  dO,  1702,  he   gained   a&otbsr 
victory,  which  would  have  been  dedaive  had 
not  Charles  been  detained  by  a  broken  leg  at 
Cracow,  which  delayed  the  campaign  so  much, 
that  although  he  was  closely  pnrsiied  fi»-  4da73 
by  the  Sw^es  under  BehnakOld,  Anguatoa  coo- 
tinually  escaped,  and  afterward  found  a  raqnte, 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  Ilnland  by  the  Bus- 
siana, which  required  the  whole  attention  d 
Charles  untQ  1705.    Charles  thus  wasted  time 
in  petty  struggles  with  Poland  and  Saxoiqr,  al- 
lowing the  young  and  growing  odioasas  of  the 
north  to  recuperate  itself  at  its  leisure^  whs 
he  might  have  crushed  the  embryo  power  whkb 
in  the  end  crushed  himsell    At  this  time^  how- 
ever, his  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  mMy 
fixed  on  pUusing  another  king  on  the^ironeof 
Poland,  young  Sobiesld  having  been  auiiKiasd 
by  Augustus  at  Ohlau,  in  Silesia,  and  carried 
into  Saxony.    Staniabia  Lesae^naki  was  there- 
fore elected  king  by  the  partisaiia  cf  Swedca 
and  Poland,  and,  although  Behnakdld  was  it 
first  held  in  check  by  the  admirable  manoBUvria; 
of  Yon  Sohnlembeingf  whose  retreat  aeroas  the 
Oder  is  fiunous  in  the  annala  of  war,  vet  od  his 
advancing  to  aid  the  ezar,  whom  Qiariss  wis 
driving  out  of  lathuania,  he  was  complotely  ronb* 
edatmuatadt(Feb.  6,1706)^  by  hisforaitf  oppo- 
nent ;  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  Augmibis 


fbQ  badknponRTiasia,  aad  Oharlea,  dasUng  rap- 
idly acroflfl  Silesia  into  Saxony,  was  there  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  of  zealous  ioy,  second 
only  to  that  which  had  formerly  weloomed  the 
•hero  of  Protestantism,  Gostayns  Adolphns, 
This  hold  step  so  terrified  Angostos  that  he 
sent  his  2  pnncipal  councillors  from  Poland, 
with  fall  powers  to  treat  with  Charles;  hat 
when  the  treaty  had  actually  heen  signed,  hav- 
ing heen  compelled  daring  the  progress  of  ne- 
gotiations, which  were  secretly  carried  on,  to 
assist  his  Bnssian  ally  at  Ealisz,  where  Peter 
was  victorioos,  he  was  so  much  elated,  that  he 
declared  the  report  that  peace  had  heen  con- 
duded  hetween  himself  and  Oharles  ftlse  in 
every  particular.  The  dedaraUon  did  nothing, 
however,  to  eject  that  prince  from  Saxony,  of 
which  he  kept  ahsolate  possession,  and  in 
which  Augustas  was  held  in  utter  contempt 
and  detestation  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  hut 
still  more  of  his  apostasy  ftom  the  Protestant 
ohoroh.  The  Saxon  was  soon  compelled  to 
lower  his  pretenidons^  and  to  meet  Oharles  in 
conference  at  Altranstftdt,  where  peace  was  de- 
finitively concluded.  By  it  Augustus  resiffned 
all  claims  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  haa  the 
infiuny  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror  the  per- 
sons of  young  Sohieski  and  the  unhappy  PatJnd, 
against  whom  the  vengeance  of  Ohturles  was 
particularly  excited.  He  had  abeady  put  to 
death  Qeneral  Patkul,  who  was  in  the  Saxon 
service,  and  had  defended  Warsaw  against  his 
arms,  as  heing  horn  a  Livonian,  and  therefore 
a  Swedish  suhject ;  and  he  now  committed  a 
deed  which  is  the  deepest  hlot  on  his  escutcheon, 
in  allowing  himself  to  he  carried  away  hy  his 
hatred  for  his  Livonian  qaoH  suhject,  and 
causing  Patkul  to  die  the  agonising  death  in- 
flicted only  on  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
malefactors,  of  heing  hroken  on  the  wheel. 
Even  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  the  events 
of  the  residence  of  Oharles  in  Saxony  are  very 
remarkahle,  as  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Altranstadt^  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  he 
were  the  sovereign  of  the  countnT)  recruiting 
his  armies  from  its  suhjects,  and  compelling 
from  that  place  hy  threat  of  arms  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  who  had  dispossessed  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  of  125  churches^  which  had 
heen  given  up  to  the  Jesuits,  to  restore  those 
which  had  been  confiscated,  and  to  permit  the 
erection  of  6  new  ones.  The  emperor  was  at 
this  time  hard  heset  bv  his  enemies.  At  this 
juncture,  had  Sweden  lomed  the  coalition  against 
the  empire,  it  would  have  heen  in  peril  cf 
total  ruin ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  this  calamity, 
Karlborov^h  was  sent  to  visit  tha  Swedish  con- 
queror. The  courtly  talents  of  the  handsome 
and  polished  Englishman  were  not  exerted  in 
vdn.  Oharles  was  persuaded  to  withhold  his 
aid  from  the  coalition,  and  to  turn  the  weight 
of  his  arms  and  military  genius  against  Russia. 
In  Sept.  1707,  the  Swedish  monarch  invaded 
that  country  at  the  head  of  46.000,  marchinff  al- 
most by  the  very  route  in  whicn  Napoleon  follow- 
ed with  above  12  times  the  number  of  troops,  a 


Httle  more  than  a  century  Uiter,  and  shared  al- 
most identically  the  same  fate,  and  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  line 
of  his  operations  having  been  diverted  to  the 
southward,  it  was  into  the  Turkish  territory,  not 
into  his  own  country,  that  he  effected  his  escape. 
He  crossed  the  Beresina  at  Borissov,  stormed 
the  Russian  lines  at  Holowczyn,  wading  the 
river  Wabis,  in  which  he  sunk  up  to  the  neck, 
at  the  head  of  his  forlorn  hope,  and  was  at  one 
time  surrounded  by  the  Oalmubks,  many  of 
whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand.  Thence  he 
pursued  the  enemy  with  such  inconsiderato 
haste  and  rashness,  that  he  lost  himself  and  his 
army  amid  the  forests  and  morasses  of  those 
dreary  solitudes.  His  artillery  was  lost  in  the 
swamps,  his  men  died  of  hunger,  while  he  was 
yet  advancing;  yet  he  stiU  pressed  resolutely 
onward,  the  enemy  wasting  the  country  before 
him,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
people.  Gen.  Lewenhaupt,  who  was  attempt- 
mg  to  join  him  with  reinforcements  from 
Sweden,  was  waylaid  and  defeated,  after  a  des- 
perate conflict  which  lasted  during  8  entire 
days,  by  the  czar  in  person,  at  liesna,  notwith- 
standing which  he  succeeded  in  joining  his 
master  at  the  head  of  6,000  men.  Up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  the  plan  of  Oharles  to  strike 
direct  at  Moscow;  but  when  he  reached  Smo- 
lensk he  was  persuaded  by  Mazeppa,  the  hetman 
of  the  Oossacks,  to  turn  his  line  of  march  toward 
the  Ukraine,  where  the  hordes  were  not  as  yet 
reconciled  to  the  Russian  yoke,  and  where  they 
had  promised  to  aid  him.  But  Peter  laid  waste 
the  country,  constantly  retreating  before  him 
and  refusing  to  deliver  battle,  and  Mazeppa^  who 
was  proscribed,  failed  to  aid  him  until  he  forced 
his  way,  with  fearfbl  loss  of  life  from  cold, 
hunger,  and  &tigue,  in  the  depth  of  the  winter 
1708-^9,  as  far  as  to  Gadatch  upon  the  Dnieper 
in  lat.  52°,  where  he  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters with  the  intention  of  attacking  Pultowa,  a 
stronff  town  on  the  river  Yordda,  with  an 
abundance  of  all  proviuons  and  supplies  of 
which  his  army  was  in  want,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  spring.  Before  that  time  arrived, 
however,  his  forces  were  so  fearfully  reduced 
that  Peter,  who,  since  his  defeat  at  Narva,  had 
completely  reorganized  his  army,  resolved  to 
fight,  and  appeai^ed  at  the  head  of  70,000  men, 
at  the  moment  when  his  invader  was  about  to 
invest  the  city.  It  so  happened  that  while  recon- 
noitring the  advance  of  the  enemy  Oharles  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  was 
obliged  to  linut  his  exertions,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  July  8, 1709.  to  issuing  his  commands  from 
a  litter  instead  of  directing  their  manoeuvres 
himself^  and  charging  in  person  at  their  head. 
It  is  said  that  there  were,  moreover,  disagree- 
ments between  Rehnskdld  and  Lewenhaupt, 
and  that  the  Swedes,  who  were  preSmmently 
a  manoeuvring  army,  did  not  display  their  usu^ 
superiority  in  tactics  on  this  occasion.  AU 
advantages,  however,  without  counting  this, 
were  in  &vor  of  the  enemy :  vast  superiority 
of  namben,  better  equipment,  perfect  condition 
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of  men  and  anfanalfli  a  aoperb  artillery,  above 
aU  a  single  leader,  and  be  their  czar.  There 
was  reason  enougpii  whj  the  Russian  should 
-win  tlie  day.  and  he  did  so  completely.  Charles 
escaped,  with  extreme  diffionlty,  with  a  handful 
of  foUowen^  into  Turkish  territory,  old  Ha- 
aeppa  adhering  faithfully  to  his  fallen  fortunes* 
The  last  salvo  was  fired  by  Prince  Maximilian 
Emanuel  of  Wdrtemberg,  who  commanded  a 
Swedish  regiment.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and 
treated  wiUi  extreme  distinction  by  the  czar. 
The  Swedish  division  of  Lewenhaupt  was  over- 
taken and  compelled  to  surrender  on  the 
Dnieper,  and  Charles,  esci^ing  to  Bender  on  the 
Dniester,  a  strong  fortress  which  was  then  in 
Turkish  territory,  where  he  was  hoq>itab^ 
received  and  allowed  to  fix  his  residence  by  tiie 
Ottoman  Porte,  employed  tho  whole  power  and 
energy  of  his  mind  to  bring  about  a  war  between 
Turkey  and  Russia.  This  he  succeeded  in  doin^ 
and  tho  grand  vizier,  taking  the  field  at  the  hei2 
of  200,000  men,  shut  Peter  up  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  his  affairs  seemed  utterly  ruined ;  when  his 
mistress,  for  she  had  not  yet  become  his  wif& 
Martha,  afterward  Catharine  L  of  Russia,  bribed 
the  grand  vizier  with  all  her  jewels  to  allow  the 
Russians  to  escape.  That  day  was  dedsive  of 
the  fall  of  Charles  and  of  the  rise  of  Russia. 
Charles,  who  had  been  greadv  aggrieved  that 
to  him  had  not  been  assigned  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  army,  galloped  impar 
tiently  into  the  camp,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  czar.  Frustrated  as  he  was 
and  severely  mortified,  the  king  of  Sweden 
still  continued  year  after  vear,  until  1718,  to 
linger  at  Bender,  incessantly  employed  in  en- 
deavoring to  awaken  the  Turkish  government 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
RuflBians  to  consolidate  their  rinng  power,  and 
constantly  hoping  that  he  had  succeeded,  but 
ever  hoping  m  vain.  He  effected  the  over- 
throw, by  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  whom 
he  employed  at  Constantinople^  of  4  successive 
grand  viziers^  and  felt  justified  m  his  long  delay 
by  the  reasonable  hopes  he  entertained  of  pla&> 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  Turkish 
army.  In  the  mean  time  livonia  and  Esthonia 
fell  a  prey  to  Russia,  immediately  after  the 
calamity  of  Pultowa.  Riga  surrendered.  Cour- 
land  became  the  property  of  Peter,  who  caused 
its  duke  to  marry  his  niece  Anne  Petrovna, 
and  then  designedly  and  deliberately  drank 
him  to  death.  Pomerania  was  next  mvaded. 
The  Saxons  seized  jJie  whole  of  Poland  on  tiie 
flight  of  Stanislas,  who,  deserted  by  all  his 
adherents,  Joined  Charles  in  Turkey ;  the  aUied 
forces  of  Saxony  and  Russia  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  Swedish  Pomerania,  with  the 
exception  of  Stralsnnd  and  Wismar;  and  after 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelty,  Stade,  Altona,  Gan,  and  Wolgart 
being  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  nearly  all  their  inhabitants  perish* 
ing  of  hunger,  cold,  and  misery.  Prussia  was 
induced  to  Join  the  anti-Swedish  league  by  the 
promise  of  the  future  possession  of  Stettin*    conquests 


But)  about  this  time,  strange  eveDtitookpiioe 
in  Turkey,  which  nearlyaltered  the  whok  stito 
of  affairs  in  Europe.  The  RussLan  ageoti  W. 
ing  at  length  persuaded  the  Ottomu  FqcIb 
that  the  residence  of  Charles  at  Bender  wa 
dangerous  to  their  safety,  as  he  was  plot&( 
they  said,  to  attack  Turkey  from  Poland  bImbU 
he  succeed  in  establishing  Stanislas  <n  M 
throne,  he  received  intimstion  -that  he  aut 
leave  Bender;  and  on  his  positively  refoa^  to 
do  so,  orders  were  issued  to  the  eaaAktd 
that  place  to  bring  him,  dead  or  alivt,  to 
Adrianople.  Still  with  charaoteristio  ob> 
stinacy  refusing  to  submit,  he  hairicaded  liii 
house,  and  wi  w  the  200  or  800  men  who  om- 
posed  his  personal  retinue,  defended  it  apst 
several  thousand  Turks  with  artillery,  mtil  tb 
roof  takinff  fire,  he  was  forced  to  sal^  out,  kill- 
ing many  Turks  with  his  own  hand,  wfaciiliii 
spurs  at  length  becoming  entsn^ed,  he  felLsid 
was  master^  and  made  prisoner  (Feb.  I^IHS), 
with  his  eyebrows  ana  eyelaahes  bunt  off 
his  fiace^  and  his  clothes  covered  with  blooi 
Thence  he  waa  removed  to  Demolih,  oar 
Adrianople^  where,  obstinato  as  eyer,  he  n- 
mained  10  months  in  bed,  feigning  Bck&a^ 
imtil,  becoming  satisfied  that  he  oonld  ex- 
pect to  obtain  nothing  from  the  Porte,  ia 
sent  off  a  parting  embassy  to  OonstantiiMpIe,  la 
order  to  conceal  his  intentions,  and  then  tilow 
horsey  in  disguise,  by  night,  travelled  dijiod 
night  throng  Hungary,  Austria,  BaTim,tbe 
PfUatinate,  Westphalia,  and  Hecklesbaig,  m 
order  to  avoid  the  Saxons  ond  Frwsm^  m 
passing  through  Cassel  incognito,  althoo^  bs 
2d  sister,  Ulrica  Elenora,  had  reoentlj  beet 
married  to  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  H«j 
reached  Stralsnnd  during  a  diui  Kovember 
night  (Nov.  22,  1714).  The  moment  itni 
known  that  Charles  was  in  the  dty,  it  vu  in- 
vested by  a  combined  army  of  Danes»  Saiog 
Bussians,  and  Prussians.  It  was  defeDded  vj 
Charles  with  extraordinary  skill  and  teleot  for 
nearly  a  year;  but  being  desperate  of  recaTflg 
aid  from  without,  he  was  forced  to  abandoa  ^ 
Dec  16,  1715,  when  he  retired  to  Lond  « 
Scania,  where  he  set  himself  to  defend  im 
coasts.  For  the  remainder  of  his  reign  the  tv 
was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  »M» 
generally  to  the  preiudioe  of  the  owwej, 
though  not  without  Charles  at  times  maloB^ 
dangerous  efforts  against  Norway.  At  t» 
time  his  principal  friend  and  adrieer  w  »«» 
GOrtz,  the  minister  of  Holstdn,  who  w»derto« 
the  cause  of  Charles  with  extraordinaiyenen^ 
and  ability,  and  had  all  hut  BW»e^«?"i%' 
ing  up  the  anti-Swedish  league^  '^^.'^iu 
been  joined  by  George  L  of  Engand.  ItvMHs 
policy  of  G6rtz  to  gain  overPe^^Gw^ 
by  any  concession  which  might  ^'*^*^'M 
his  aid  or  connivance  to  congner  ^f  ^^^^.^ 
thence,  with  the  precon< 
rising,  to  land  in  Scotland 
I.  in  fiivor  of  the  pretenuw.  -o^-'t;/  -7.  vj, 

agreed  upon,  ^J^^/^JP^^^J^^i'^ 
on  the  gulf  of  Unlwd,  »»»■ 


iiidofaJ«oi>l»» 

and  dethrone  Gej^ 
Atrea^H^ 


8hoi]ld  be  replaced  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and 
Charles  should  be  married  to  Anne  Petrorna, 
the  TTidow  of  the  doke  of  Ooorland.  Accident 
dissolved  the  whole  schemCi  A  Swedish  de- 
spatch fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danea  Den- 
mark dreaded  the  union  of  Russia  and  Sweden ; 
Saxony  saw  that  she  should  lose  Poland: 
Hauover,  that  her  projects  upon  Bremen  and 
Verden,  Russia  that  hers  on  Stettin  would  fsiL 
Frederic  of  Hesse  would  no  longer  be  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden ;  while  the  power  of  Oharles, 
by  so  great  a  marriage,  would  swell  to  a  height 
dangerous  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Swedish 
aristocracy.  A  small  Swedish  force  under 
Armfeldt  had  perished  from  oold  while  crossiiig 
the  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from 
Sweden,  and  another,  commanded  by  Charles  in 

nson,  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredericks* 
d,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  when  the  king 
was  shot  through  the  head.  Bis  death  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  predetermined  by  oonq>ira- 
tors,  but  the  hand  which  did  the  deed  was 
never  discovered.  In  his  pocket  were  found  a 
miniature  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  and  a  praver 
book.  His  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  opposite  to  that 
where  the  remains  of  Gustavns  Adolphus  are 
interred,  in  the  royal  mausoleum  in  the  Bidder- 
hydras  church  in  Stockholm.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  trophies  of  his  various  battles^ 
including  a  standard  taken  with  his  own  hands 
in  Poland.  The  hat,  clothes,  and  sword  worn 
by  him  at  the  tune  of  his  death  are  preserved 
in  the  chapeL  Ulrica  Elenora  and  her  husband 
Frederic  of  Hesse  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  G6rtz,  for  his  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  was  sentenced  tot 
the  block.  Sweden  was  as  fatally  dismembered, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  afiedse  heir  to 
her  crown,  as  she  could  have  been  by  the  utmost 
apite  of  her  enemies.  She  has  never  again 
xisen  above  the  condition  of  a  second  rate 
power.— Oharles  was  distinguished  for  love  of 
justice,  for  intrepidity,  firmness,  temperance,  and 
austerity  of  life.  But  his  firmness  fi^uently  de- 
generated into  obstinacy,  his  temperance  into 
eccentricity,  and  his  austerity  into  excessive 
severity.  He  was  tall  and  of  noble  appear- 
ance, had  a  fine  open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes, 
flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  a  handsome  nose, 
a  pleasant  smile,  but  little  beard.  Among  the 
works  which  refer  to  his  life  may  be  mentioned 
that  written  by  his  chaplain  Norberg,  entitled 
Konung  CarU  XIL  hUtoria;  Adlerfeld^s  Hi$- 
toire  mUUaire  de  Oharle$  XIL;  Lundblad's 
£jmunff  Carls  XII,  histaria  (Stockholm, 
1880 ;  German  translation,  Hamburg,  1835-^40) ; 
and  Voltaure's  celebrated  ffiitaire  dc  Chartn 
XIL 

CHARLES  Xni.,  bom  Oct  7,  1748,  died 
Feb.  5,  1818.  He  was  the  2d  son  of  King 
Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Destined  from 
his  birth  to  fill  the  high  oflSoe  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral of  Sweden,  he  received  a  naval  education, 
and  made  several  cruises  in  his  youth.  In 
1765  he  became  preddent  of  the  society  of 


sdenoes  at  XTpsal,  and  in  1770  commenced  the 
tour  of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Gustavus  IH., 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  he  was  recalled  home, 
where  he  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1772,- by  which  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  vested  m  the  person  of  the  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  estates.  This  was 
effected  mainly  by  the  establislmient  of  the 
order  of  Y asa,  and  by  the  organization  of  dubs 
and  committees  among  the  young  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  in  th^^nfidence  of  the 
king.  It  was  agreed  that  the  brothers  of  the 
king  should  superintend  and  commence  the 
movement  in  the  country,  while  the  king  him- 
self should  attend  to  the  management  of  Uie 
affair  in  the  capital.  The  revolution  broke  out 
by  the  pretended  siege  of  Christianstadt,  Aug. 
12, 1772,  by  Prince  Charles,  in  which  no  one 
was  injured,  and  the  whole  business  was  so  ad- 
mirably managed,  that  without  the  spilling  of 
a  angle  drop  of  blood  the  country  was  deliver- 
ed from  the  fiustious  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  king  honorably  restored  to  the  authority  of 
his  ancestors.  Shortly  after  these  events, 
Prince  Charles  was  created  duke  of  Sudermann* 
land,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  Stock- 
holm; but  m  the  war  which  shortly  afterward 
broke  out  against  Bussia,  which  persisted  in 
fomenting  di^nsions  in  Sweden,  he  returned  to 
his  old  profession,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  fieets,  and  defeated  the  Bussians  in  a 
great  naval  engagement  in  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
m  reward  for  which  distingd^ed  service  he 
was  raised  to  the  govemonhip.  On  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother,  Gustavus  IE.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed re^t  in  1792 ;  in  which  situation,  at  a 
nighly  critical  period,  he  preserved  the  kingdom 
for  his  nephew,  Gustavus  IV.,  in  its  constitu- 
tional form,  kept  it  externally  and  internally  at 
peace,  and  united  for  the  protection  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  northern  seas  with  his  neighbors  tiie 
Danes.  In  1796  he  resigned  his  power  to  his 
nephew  Gustavus,  who,  having  attained  his 
minority,  ascended  the  throne  in  that  year, 
under  the  title  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV. 
After  his  nephew's  accession.  Prince  Charles 
Tetired  into  private  life,  passing  his  time  in  lit- 
erary and  scientific  pursuits,  and  appeared  no 
more  in  public  affairs  until  his  nephew  having 
become  a  religious  fanatic,  and  that  of  a  most 
mischievous  description,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  1809,  by  which  he  was  deposed  and  his 
nnde  placed  at  the  head  of  afiurs,  first  as  ad* 
ministrator  of  the  realm,  and  afterward  (June 
20, 1809)  as  king  of  Sweden ;  in  which  title 
he  reigned  well,  moderately,  and  wisely.  His 
reign  was  cast  in  stormy  times,  during  the 
splendid  avatar  and  headlong  fall  of  Napo- 
leon; but  he  oonducted  the  affairs  of  state 
widi  such  consummate  ability  and  prudence, 
that  while  almost  every  other  European  king- 
dom was  in  some  degree  a  sufferer  by  the  ills 
of  the  long  protracted  warfare,  Sweden  not 
only  had  no  losses  to  mourn,  either  on  the  field 
or  in  the  doings  of  cabinets,  but  actually  re- 


ceiTed  Korway  at  the  restoration  of  peace  as  a 
compensadon  for  lier  loss  of  Finland.  Charles 
Xni.  had  married,  so  long  ago  as  1774,  Hedwig 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of  Holstein-Got- 
ton>,  bat  having  no  heir  by  her,  he  had  adopted 
Pnnce  Christian  of  Holstein-Sonderbnrg- Angos- 
tenbnrg  as  his  suooessor ;  and  on  his  d  jing  pre- 
matnr^y,  ohose  Karshal  Bemadotte  to  sno- 
ceedhim. 

CHARLES  XIV.  JOHN".    See  Bkbnadottk. 

CHARLES,  ardidake  and  generalissimo  of 
Austria,  dake  of  ^eschen,  8d  son  of  the  empe- 
ror Leopold  n.,  younger  brother  of  Francis  I., 
and  uncle  of  Ferdinand  L.  emperors  of  Austria, 
bom  Sept  6^  1771,  in  Florence,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  his  utther  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
died  April  80, 1847.  Of  weak  constitution  and 
sickly,  he  seemed  to  promise  little,  but  was 
soon  attracted  by  mihtary  subjects,  and  be- 
came fond  of  geometry  and  other  serious  stud- 
ies. He  was  20  years  of  ase  at  the  time  of  the 
first  war  of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  against 
France  ri792).  Under  Hohenlohe  he  took  part 
in  the  oattie  of  Jemmapes  against  Dumouriez^ 
and  then  commanded  the  van  of  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagements  of  Aldenhoyen  and  Keerwinden, 
in  which  the  French  were  defeated.  Belgium 
having  been  reconquered,  he  was  appointed  its 
ffovemor-general,  March  25,  1798.  In  1794  he 
had  a  part  of  the  Austrian  command,  in  the 
battles  of  Landrecy,  Tournay,  Courtray,  and 
FleuruB,  against  the  victorious  army  of  Piche- 
gru.  When  the  Netherlands  were  lost,  he  re- 
tired for  some  time  to  Vienna  to  restore  his 
impaired  health.  In  1796  he  took  the  field 
again  as  field-marshal  of  the  empire,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austrian  army  on  the 
Rhine,  and  his  victories  over  Jourdan,  at  Neu- 
markt,  Teining^  and  Amberg,  soon  compelled 
Moreau,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Munich, 
to  undertake  his  famous  retreat;  the  French 
were  driven  over  the  Rhine,  and  only  main- 
tained in  their  possession  the  bridges  of  Ha- 
ningen  and  KehL  Both  these  positions  Charles 
attacked  and  took  in  the  following  winter.  But 
while  things  were  going  on  successfbUy  in  Ger- 
many under  his  command,  the  French,  under 
Bonaparte,  were  everywhere  victorious  in  Italy, 
and  were  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  heart 
of  Austria ;  and  when  Charles  was  sent  there  to 
check  their  progress,  the  victorious  young 
general,  imitatmg  the  words  of  Csdsar,  could  say: 
'^  Hitherto  I  have  had  to  combat  armies  with- 
out a  commander ;  now  I  have  to  combat  a  com- 
mander without  an  army."  Charles  was  com- 
peUed  to  conclude  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
Leoben,  April  18,  1797,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Having 
lived  for  some  time  in  Bohemia,  as  governor  of 
that  kingdom,  he  was  again  call^  to  arms 
after  the  violent  breaking  off  of  the  congress  of 
Rastadt  (1799),  and  again  defeated  the  French 
under  Jourdan,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  in 
the  batties  of  Ostrach  and  Stockach,  Dissen- 
sions between  him  and  the  oommandera  of  the 


allied  Russian  troops  checked  ids  sncoeBrfbl 
operations,  and  after  the  deteat  of  Korsakoff  by 
Mass^na  at  Zurich,  he  had  asain  to  gnard  the 
Rhine.  Bad  health  compeUea  him  in  March, 
1800,  to  resign  his  command  to  Kray,  and  to 
retire  to  Bohemia,  He  was  not  yet  restored, 
when  he  had  to  hasten  again  to  the  defence  of 
the  empire  of  his  brother,  which,  by  the  admir- 
able marches  of  Kapoleon  over  the  Alpe,  and 
of  Moreau  through  Germany,  was  bro^riit  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  The  armistice  of  Steyer 
concluded  by  him  with  the  latter  was  the  pre- 
liminary of  the  peace  of  Lnneville  (1801).  His 
great  services  were  now  recognused  by  his 
appointment  as  president  of  the  aulic  oomidl 
of  war  at  Vienna,  as  well  as  by  a  propoation 
made  at  the  diet  of  the  German  empire  to  re- 
ward him  with  a  statue,  and  the  title  of  sav- 
iour of  Germany;  which  honors,  however,  he 
relhsed  to  accept  In  1805  he  commanded  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy  agiunst  MassSna,  but  his 
victory  at  Caidiero  (Oct.  80)  was  of  little  avail, 
as  Napoleon,  after  the  surrender  of  Ulm.  was 
rapidly  advancing  toward  Yienna.  The  haa^ 
retreat  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  to  Bohemia, 
and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  compeDed  Francis 
to  the  peace  of  Presburg  (Dec.  25).  Oharies 
was  now  made  generaliasimo  of  all  the  Aostrian 
armies,  and  minister  of  war,  with  unlimited 
power,  which  he  used  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  forces  oi  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  a 
strong  reserve  and  miHtia.  In  1808,  after  the 
abdication  oi  Charles  lY.,  king  of  Spain,  the 
provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  called  him 
to  the  throne  of  Spain  and  India,  and  an  En^^iah 
frigate  was  sent  to  carry  him  ftom  Trieste,  but 
was  sent  back  with  his  thanks.  In  the  war  of 
1809  he  commanded  in  Bavaria,  while  his 
brothers  John  and  Ferdinand  led  the  armies  in 
Italy  and  Poland ;  he  advanced  as  fiir  laa  Ratis- 
bon,  but  Napoleon's  victories  at  Thann  (April 
19),  Abensberg  (20).  Landshut  (21^  EokmOM 
(22),  and  Ratisbon  (28),  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat. Having,  however,  received  new  reinforce- 
ments, he  defeated  Napoleon,  who  had  taken 
Yienna,  in  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Easling  (May 
21, 22).  thus  shaking  the  belief  in  the  invinoibit> 
ity  of  tne  modem  Cnsar.  This  victory  brought 
little  more  than  glonr ;  the  great  battle  of  Wag- 
ram  (July  5,  6^  deciaed  against  Charles^  Ihou^ 
commenced  victoriously  by  the  Austrians.  He 
retreated  in  the  best  order  and  continually 
fighting  to  Znaym.  An  armistice,  however, 
and  soon  after  the  peace  of  Sch6nbrunn,  put  an 
end  to  the  bloody  campaign.  .  Charles  was 
wounded,  and  feeling  at  tiie  same  time  person- 
ally mortified,  he  laid  down  his  militaiy  com- 
mand, July  80,  resigning  all  his  ofilces,  and  re- 
tired to  Teschen,  whence  he  afterward  w&at  to 
Yienna.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  again  served  for  a  short  time  as  gov- 
ernor of  Mentz ;  but  this  was  the  last  act  <tf  his 
pnolic  life.  He  married  in  1815  Henrietta, 
princess  of  Nassau-Weilburg,  and  became  the 
nther  of  a  numerous  and  prosperous  family, 
among  whom  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement^ 


ei\jo7ing  the  honors  and  distinctions  dne  to  his 

great  merits  as  a  militaiy  oommander,  and  a 
igh  reputation  for  modestjr,  frankness,  and 
aocomplishments.  His  2  worlo^  ^*  Principles  of 
Strategy,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  the  Cam- 
paign  of  1796  in  Germany "  (3  vols.  Yienna, 
1814),  and  ^History  of  the  Oampaiffn  of  1799 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  "  (2  yoIs.  Yienna, 
1819),  are  highly  esteemed  in  military  litera- 
ture.---Of  his  sons,  the  eldesf^  Albert,  bom 
1817,  is  military  ana  civil  governor  of  Hungary ; 
Ohiurles  Ferdinand,  born  1818,  and  'WiDiam, 
bom  1827,  are  lieutenant  field-marshals  of  Aus- 
tria; Erederio,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
title  naval  expedition  to  Syria  Q-BiO),  died  at 
Yenice,  1846.  His  daughter  Theresa,  bom 
1816,  was  married  (1887)  to  Ferdinand  11^ 
king  of  Naples;  her  sister,  Maria  Carolina, 
born  1825.  to  the  archduke  Rainer  Ferdinand. 
OHARLES,  Jaoquks  Alezandbb  OisAS,  a 
French  physicist,  bom  at  Beaugency;  Nov.  12, 
1746,  died  in  Paris^  April  7, 1823.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  public  experiments  and 
demonstrations,  and  his  lecture-room,  in  which 
he  popularized  the  electrical  discovery  of  Frank- 
lin, was  attended  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
assemblies  of  Paris.  Montgolfier  having  sent 
np  a  balloon  filled  with  rarified  air,  Charles 
immediately  constracted  the  first  balloon  ever 
made  capable  of  holding  hydrogen  gas,  with 
which  an  a&ronaut  successfi^y  ascended,  Aug. 
2, 1783.  Oharles  afterward  made  an  aerostatic 
voyage  himself^  rising  to  the  height  of  7,000  ft 
He  invented  the  megascope  and  other  ingenious 
optical  instruments,  was  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  and  librarian  of  the  institute, 
and  had  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  cabinets  in 
Europe. 

OHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  grand  duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  son  of  the  duke  Ernest 
Augustus  Oonstantine  and  Anne  Amalia,  prin- 
cess of  Brunswick,  bom  Sept.  3,  1767,  died 
June  14, 1828.  Having  lost  his  father  in  ^e  first 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  together  with  his  posthumous  brol^ier, 
Frederic  Ferdinand  Oonstantine,  under  the  re- 
geucj  of  his  youns  mother,  who,  hi  the  first  year 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  herself  still 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  &ther.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  irederic  the  Great  she  ap- 
pointed as  their  governor  the  count  of  GOrts, 
afterward  Prussian  minister,  giving  them  as 
teachers  Seidler  and  Herrmann,  Wieland  and 
KnebeL  while  Schmid  conducted  the  aflhirs  of 
the  little  state  through  the  difficulties  of  the  7 
years'  war.  In  Dec  1774^  Charles  Augustus 
together  With  his  brother  entered  upon  a  jour- 
ney to  France  and  Switzerland,  during  which 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  who  be- 
came his  Mend,  and  afterward  his  minister. 
Having  been  declared  reigning  duke  by  his 
mother  on  his  18th  birtiidav,  he  married  Louisa, 
princess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  continued  the 
liberal  and  reformatory  government  of  his 
mother,  gathering  around  him  at  Weimar  a  circle 
of  distiziguished  men,  among  whom  were  Goethe^ 
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Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Voigt,  and  Husaus. 
In  1786  he  took  service  in  the  Prussian  army, 
was  in  the  campaigns  of  1792-^98,  on  the  Rhine, 
as  volunteer,  was  made  Prussian  lieutenant- 
general  in  1797,  and  remained  in  service  till 
after  the  batUe  of  Jena  (1806),  when  he  retired 
to  his  dukedom  and  soon  Joined  the  Rhenish 
confederacy.  His  soldiers  now  fought  for  Napo- 
leon (who  came  over  from  Erftirt  to  see  him, 
togemer  with  the  emperor  Alexandcor)  in  Tyrol, 
Spain,  and  Russia.  Having  gone  over  to  the 
coalition  in  1813,  he  entered  the  Russian  service 
in  the  following  year^  and  led  an  aimy  of  Saxons, 
Hessians,  and  Russians  into  the  Netherlands. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  London,  and  Vi- 
enna, and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1815. 
The  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  him  by  en- 
larging nis  state,  and  erecting  it  into  a  grand 
dudiy,  as  well  as  with  the  compensation  of 
800,000  thalers.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  to  introduce  the  promised  constitu- 
tional representation  (1816),  and  allowed  free- 
dom to  the  press,  until  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
restrictive  measures  by  the  complications  that 
followed  the  great  gatiiering  at  the  Wartburg 
in  1817.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Graditz,  near 
Torgau,  on  his  retnm  from  Berlin.  Several 
sdentific  and  agricultural  institutions^  a  park 
and  botanical  ^rden,  are  among  the  improve- 
ments with  wmch  he  adorned  his  country.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oharles  Frederic. 

OHARLES  OITY,  a  S.  R  county  of  Va., 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  James  river,  and  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  the  OMokahominy ;  area  184  sq.  m.; 

$iop.  in  1860, 5,200,  of  whom  2.764  were  slaves, 
t  was  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  which 
Virginia  was  divided  in  1684.  Presidents  Har- 
iBon  and  Tyler  were  both  bom  within  the 
limits  of  this  county.  In  1850  the  productions 
amounted  to  178,940  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
81,229  of  wheat,  2,461  of  potatoes,  and  5,144 
pounds  of  wool.  There  were  6  com  and  6  saw 
mills,  1  tannery,  18  churches,  and  92  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1850,  $861,579;  in  1856,  $1,003,497:  showing 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  Oapital,  Oharles 
Oi^  Oourt-house. 

OHARLES  D£  BLOIS,  or  db  OnlTiLLOir, 
duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1864.  He  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Philip  VL  of  France,  who,  anxious  to 
secure  his  fortune^  married  him  to  Jeanne  dePen- 
thidvre,  heiress  apparent  to  the  ducal  crown  of 
Brittany.  But  on  the  death  of  John  IIL,  in 
1841,  tiie  daim  of  Jeanne  was  disputed  by  John 
of  Montf(»rt,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  as- 
serted that  Brittany  could  not  revert  to  female 
sovereigns.  Thence  arose  a  war  of  20  years' 
duration,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
France  participated,  the  former  giving  assistance 
to  Honnort,  while  the  latter  supported  Oharles 
de  Blois.  His  cause  at  first  promised  to  be  sue- 
oessftd ;  his  competitor  died  aoout  1345 ;  where- 
upon Jeanne  of  Montfort  came  boldly  forward 
in  behalf  of  her  young  son,  and  displayed  such 
courage,  inspired  her  followers  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, and  obtained  such  assistance  from 
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tiie  chivalry  of  England,  that  fortime  at  last  de- 
dared  for  her.  Charles  was  killed  in  1864^  and 
ihe  dachy  of  Brittany  was  awarded  to  yoong 
Ifbntfort. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  Lome  Ffinip  Casoob, 
flon  of  James  Stoart  and  Clementina  Sobieaki, 
and  grandson  of  James  H..  king  of  England,  born 
in  Rom^  Dec  81, 1720,  died  there  Jan.  80, 178a 
His  mother's  protracted  labor  of  6  days  might 
have  been  thooght  to  indicate  that  his  career 
was  destined  to  afiEbrd  no  exception  to  the 
misery  that  seems  to  liave  been  the  inheritance 
of  the  princes  of  the  honse  of  Stoart.    Bnt  the 
Jacobite  party  saw  in  his  birth  an  event  that 
gave  them  new  hopes.    The  incapacity  of  the 
pretender,  or  chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  ex- 
hibited in  1715-'16,  and  the  failure  of  Albe- 
roni's  plan  for  his  restoration  in  1719,  had  well 
nigh  driven  them  to  despair.     The  birth  of 
Charles  Edward,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
race  to  which  his  mother  belonged,  caused  a 
reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  prolonged  the 
struggle  between  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
divine  right  party  for  another  generation,  which 
was  marked  by  desperate  intrigue,  and  was 
concluded  in  wholesale  slaughter.    They  were 
not  disappointed.    Charles  early  gave  indica- 
tions of  talent,  and  of  a  firmness  of  purpose 
inherited  from  his  mother,  which  miaortune 
caused  to  degenerate  into  sheer  obstinacy.    He 
was  well  educated  bv  F^testant  tutors^  ac- 
quiring accurate  knowledge  of  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  of  the  history  of  England.  His 
physical  education  was  attended  to,  and  he  was 
dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  had  some 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  skill  in  music    Li  his 
14th  year  he  made  his  first  campaign,  serving 
in  the  Spanish  army  that  besiegea  Ga3ta,  in  the 
war  between  Spain  and  Austria.    Though  so 
young,  he  bore  himself  bravely.    In  1787  he 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  British  govemmenL  was  everywhere  well  re- 
ceived. At  Venice  the  honors  due  to  a  crowned 
head  were  accorded  to  him,  for  whicdi  the 
Venetian  ambassador  was  dismissed  from  Eng- 
land.   Hft  character  at  this  time  was  that  of 
an  amiable,  accompllBhed  youth,  and  his  sweet- 
ness of  disposition  is  fi^oquently  mentioned. 
From  a  very  early  period  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  thought  of  recovering  the  British  tiirone ; 
but  if  Walpole  had  continued  to  rule  in  Eng- 
land, or  if  his  peace  i>olicy  had  been  pursu^ 
by  his  successors,  it  is  obvious  that  Charles 
must  have  reached  middle  life  without  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his  cast  for  a  crown  or  a 
coffin.     It  was  necessary  that  England   and 
France  should  be  at  war  to  give  the  chevalier  a 
chance  to  regain  the  throne  his  ancestors  had 
80  unworthily  filled.    England  and  France  be- 
came involved  in  that  war  which  grew  out  of 
the  Austrian  succession,  and  Charles  was  in- 
vited to  France  to  take  command  of  an  army 
that  was  to  be  sent  to  England.    He  readied 
that  country  the  middle  of  Jan.  174i,  landing 
not  far  from  the  place  where  Napoleon  landed 
in  1815.    He  went  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XV. 


would  not  see  him.     He  made  a  fmaik 
impression  on  all  persons  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,   and  particularly  upon  Haisbil 
SaxB,  who  was  to  have  been  the  real  head  of 
the  invading  army.    That  army  was  assembled 
on  the  channel  coast,  and  consi^ed  of  15,000 
men.    The  traneports  were  to  be  oonTojedbj 
20  shipe  of  the  l&e  and  6  frigates.  Theikig- 
lish  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  tiie  more  so  tiut 
war  had  not  been  declared,  though  it  exi^ 
in  &ct.    Their  channel  fleet  was  SDoall,  w^ 
of  their  ships  being  in  the  Mediterrfloeffl, 
where  they  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  house  of  Austria.     The  prince  aod  the 
marshal  embarked,  their  pr^aratioss  haying 
been  completed,  at  the  dose  of  February.  Tiui 
was  the  most  favorable  torn  that  the  fortnsa 
of  the  Stuarts  ever  took  after  the  flight  of 
James  H.    There  was  much  discontent  in  Ene- 
land,  they  had  a  powerful  party  in  Scotkd, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  looked  npon  them  » 
promised  deliverers.    Marshal  Sue  was  the 
ablest  of  living  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  few  gene- 
rals who  have  beaten  English  armies  on  pitched 
fields.    Charles  was  enthunastic  and  rkdate, 
and  had  he  landed  success  would  probaUyhan 
been  his.  ButonMarch6agreatstonnar(»eflnd 
raged  for  a  week.    Many  veasela^  fiM  with 
troops,  were  lost,  and  the  rest  were  forced  back 
to  France.    Though  Charles  earnestly  preased 
the  French  government  to  renew  the  attempt, 
he  failed;  whereupon  he  directed  his attentioQ 
to  private  efforts,  and  with  difficnl^  was  pre- 
vented from  sailing  to  Scotland  in  a  fisblog 
boat.    In  1745,  having  obtwned  some  assist- 
ance  from   individuals  of  British  origin  in 
France,  he  fitted  out  2  vessels-the  Eiabeth 
of  6T  guns,  and  the  Doutelle  of  16-and  pitt- 
ing a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammnnition  on 
board  of  them,  sailed  for  Scotland,  accon- 
panied  by  a  few  friends.    Of  money,  he  had 
less  than  $20,000.    The  Elizabeth  was  brou^ 
to   action   by    a   British   cruiser,  and  wa 
compelled  to  fly.    This  was  a  Bcrion3lofiS,iB 
most  of  the  stores  were  in  her.   The  Doutfillfi 
escaped,  and,  after  some  adventures,  Charia 
landed   at  Moidart,  July  26,  where  he  was 
Joined  by  a  few  persons,  whose  npmbers  wwe 
soon  increased ;    the  most  prominent  of  the 
highland   chieft    being  Donald  Gmem  the 
younger  of  Lochiel.    The  Stuart  standard  w« 
raised  at  Qlenfinnan,  Aug.  19.   Hispy^f 
rapidly  increased,  many  clans  rising  in  ws  oe- 
hflJl    He  baffled  Sir  John  Cope,  the  royal  ga^ 
oral,  descended  upon  the  lowlands,  fflter«l 
Perth,    and.  took   possession  of  Edinbnr^ 
Sept.  ir.     The  lowLmders  who  joined  hm 
were  not  numerous,  most  of  them,  as  one  a 
their  number  pithily  expressed  it>  havD^rt- 
solved  to  wait  and  see  which  side  the  ow 
man  should  take  before  making  up  thwr  niijw& 
Even  of  the  few  leading  men  who  gave  mm 
adhesion,  many  were  probably  in  the  confflQon 
of  Lord  Bahnerino,  who  said  that  he  J«w 
poor  he  would  have  joined  the  Mogul  had  m 
set  up  his  standard  in  Soothmd.   The  victory  « 


Gladsmnir,  won  Sept  21,  in  which  Ogj^'^b  army 
was  annihilated  hy  the  hiffhlandere  in  6  min- 
utes, raised  the  prestige  of  Charles's  arms,  and  he 
was  enahled  to  march  into  England  at  the  head 
of  6,000  men,  entering  that  country  Nov.  8. 
He  took  Carlisle,  and  penetrated  to  Swark- 
stone  Bridge,  6  m.  beyond  Derby,  and  94  from 
London,  witibout  encountering  any  opposition, 
his  superior  military  genius  enabling  him  to 
baffle  the  English  army  under  Wade.  But 
if  he  met  no  opposition,  neither  was  his  force 
increased,  save  by  a  few  individuals,  most 
of  whom  were  of  the  lowest  rank.  The  Eng- 
lish nobility  at  that  time  contained  many 
Jacobites,  and  they  were  still  more  numerous 
among  the  gentry ;  yet  they  remained  quiet, 
when  the  example  of  a  few  leading  men  among 
them  would  have  caused  an  extensive  rising 
and  a  change  of  dvnasty.  Most  of  them  were 
like  Dr.  Dryasdust's  unde,  who,  as  his  nephew 
said,  ''so  little  esteemed  personal  safety,  in 
compaxison  with  high  church  principle,  that 
he  waited  but  the  news  of  the  adventurer's 
reaching  London  to  hasten  to  join  his  stand- 
ard."* Discouraged  by  this  coldness,  the  chie& 
compelled  Charles  to  return  to  Scotland,  where 
a  new  army  had  been  formed,  partly  com- 
posed of  troops  from  France,  ana  partly  of 
native  levies.  Charles  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  this  course,  and  the  view  he  took  show- 
ed his  superiority.  Had  the  army  preyed 
forward,  Loudon  would  have  fallen  into  its 
hands.  On  the  retreat,  the  insurgents  evinced 
their  usual  military  preeminence,  outmarching 
even  their  mounted  enemies,  and  inflicting  a 
bloody  repulse  upon  them  at  Clifton.  They 
took  Glasgow  after  their  return,  and  defeated 
the  English  armv,  commanded  by  Hawley, 
Jan.  17,  at  Falkirk.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  then  sent  to  Scotland,  and  Cliarles  was 
compelled  to  retreat  again,  much  against  his 
will  Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1746,  the  2 
armies  were  near  to  one  another,  and  Charles 
planned  a  night  attack  on  Cumberland,  whidi 
failed  because  of  want  of  due  information  re- 
specting the  country.  On  April  10  was  fought 
the  battie  of  CuUoden,  which  was  as  fatal  to  the 
princess  character  for  generalship  as  to  the  for- 
tunes of  his  house.  With  a  fatigued,  starved, 
and  diminished  army,  he  awaited  ihe  attack  of 
the  superior  forces  of  the  royal  army,  the  latter 
being  well  supplied  with  every  thing  to  render 
them  efficient.  At  first  the  action  was  one  of 
artillery  only,  in  which  the  highlanders  suffered 
terribly.  At  length  their  right  wing  charged, 
swept  away  a  laii;e  portion  of  the  1st  En^ish 
line,  and  was  itsdf  almost  annihilated  by  the 
fire  and  bayonets  of  the  2d  line.  Even  then  the 
royal  army  would  have  been  defeated,  had  the 
Maodonalds  imitated  the  daring  bravery  of  the 
HacLeans,  Erasers,  Macintoshes,  Stuarts,  and 
Camerons;  but,  angry  because  they  had  been 
placed  on  the  left,  whereas  they  claimed  the 
right  as  theirs  from  the  day  of  Bannockbum, 
they  refhsed  to  charge,  and  gave  the  enemy 
victory.    Culloden  was  the  last  battle  fought 


for  the  fated  line.  Charles  fled,  and  after  5 
months  of  the  most  romantic  wanderings  he 
escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  weO  re« 
cdved,  the  king,  for  the  first  time,  personally 
welcoming  him.  He  was  a  great  favorite  at 
oourt.  Some  faint  show  was  made  of  renewing 
the  attempt  to  invade  England,  but  Charles 
refhsed  to  promise  to  cede  Ireland  to  France  in 
the  event  of  success^  and  the  plan  fell  through. 
He  visited  Madrid  m  1747,  and  was  well  re-' 
ceived.  In  1748  he  was  expelled  from  France 
under  insulting  circumstances,  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
This  treatment  he  had  brought  upon  himself, 
for  the  French  government  had  sought  in  every 
way  to  avoid  extremities,  and  nothing  but  the 
prince's  obstinacy  made  violence  necessary. 
He  was  also  compelled  to  leave  Avignon,  and 
refhsed  a  home  in  Venice.  He  visited  Germany, 
and  afterward  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
duchy  of  Bouillon.  He  became  a  Protestant 
in  or  about  1752.  He  was  engaged  in  some 
Jacobite  conspiracies,  and  visited  London  in  1750 
and  in  1758.  The  sto^  that  he  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IH.  is  slenderly 
supported.  He  finally  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florence.  His  father  dying  in  1766,  he  became 
the  legitimate  king  of  Great  Britam.  This  titie 
he  never  assumed,  but  was  known  as  the  count 
of  Albany,  which  designation  he  had  borne  as 
early  as  1784.  He  married  in  1772  the  princess 
Louisa  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  who  was  more  than  80 
years  his  junior.  The  only  effect  of  this  marriage 
was  to  add  domestic  misery  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  prince;  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
dishonored  husbands.  Alfieri  was  the  princess's 
lover.  She  fied  from  her  husband,  and  a  judi- 
cial separation  took  place  in  1788.  The  fact 
that  the  prince  was  intemperate  in  his  last  days 
has  often  been  dwelt  on,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  he  fdl  mto  the  habit  of  using  spirits  during 
his  ScOTtish  wanderings.  Drunkenness,  how- 
ever, was  the  vice  of  the  higher  dasses  of  that 
age,  and  was  common  with  men  who  had  never 
known  hardship  or  misfortune;  but  Charles's 
position  attracted  attention  to  all  that  he  did, 
and  men  contrasted  his  conduct  with  his  pre- 
tensions and  earlier  career.  His  last  years 
were  spent  at  Bome,  where  he  died  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  execution  of  his  great-grandfather, 
though  most  accounts  place  the  event  on  the 
foUowing  day.  He  left  an  illegitimate  daughter, 
who  survived  him  but  a  year.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  characters  who  bear  prosperity  bet- 
ter than  adversity.  His  talents  were  high, 
and  no  member  of  the  Stuart  fSoonily  ever  ex- 
hibited more  practical  ability.  His  conduct  in 
the  campaign  of  l745-'46  evinced  an  origmal 
genius  for  war.  He  found  himself  in  circum- 
stances entirely  new,  and  he  adapted  himself  to 
them  with  all  the  fedlily  of  genius.— The  his- 
tory of  Charles,  and  of  his  Scottish  campai^, 
has  been  written  by  many  eminent  men—iy 
Scott,  B.  Chambers,  Pichot,  J.  H.  Jesse,  Earl 
Stanhope,  C.  L.  Klose,  and  others.    There  is 
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Biaoli  oorioQS  matter  respeetang  tlie  oondaot  of 
ibe  JaoobitMy  and  of  the  prinoe  and  big  fiunily, 
in  the  ^'Memoirs  of  Sir  B.  Strange,  and  of 
Andrew  Loooisden,"  bjr  Mr.  Denniatoon,  Mr. 
Lomiflden  having  been  private  seoretarytoboth 
Charles  and  hisfather.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
1 9th  oentory  the  interest  in  the  history  of '  *  the 
yonng  pretender  "  was  renewed  by  the  writings 
of  8<x>tt,  who  has  introdnoed  him  into  2  of  ms 
nordsp  ^Wayerley"and*'Bedflamitlet''  Scott 
had  known  many  Jacobites,  and  wrote  of  *^  the 
forty-five"  and  sabseqnent  crises  in  their 
history  firom  positive  knowlege ;  and  though  he 
was  a  oonstxtationalisti  his  amiable  nature 
oansed  him  to  sympathiw  with  the  members  of 
a  fallen  par^.    

CHARLES  BIVEB,  a  winding  stream  riaang 
in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  flowing  through  Nor- 
folk and  Middlesex.  It  meets  the  tide  waters 
and  forms  part  of  Boston  harbor.  Navigable 
to  Watertown,  7  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

CHABLES'S  WAIN,  a  name  given  to  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Great  Bear, 
often  called  also  the  Dipper.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  the  rustless  wagon,  and 
some  ikncied  resemblance  doubtless  was  the 
occasion  of  its  use. 

CHABUBSTON,  a  district  of  South  Carolina, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area  1,906  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1860,  72,806,  of  whom  44,876  were 
slaves ;  in  1868,  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom 
60,000  are  daves.  The  Santee  river  bounds  it 
on  the  N.  N.  £.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  to  form  the 
harbor  of  Charleston.  The  other  chief  river 
is  the  Edisto,  beside  which  there  are  numerous 
inlets,  including  Charleston  harbor,  N.  and  S. 
Edisto,  and  6.  Santee.  These  are  generally 
navigable  bv  small  craft  The  coast  is  broken 
by  several  bays  and  protected  by  a  stretch  of 
sandy  islands.  The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  in 
some  places  exposed  to  inundation.  The  soil 
embraces  everv  variety,  from  the  ridftst  allu- 
vial mould  to  the  most  sterile  sand.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  waste  land,  most  of  it  re- 
dsamable.  The  fionous  sea  island  cotton  is 
grown  along  the  rivers  and  coast  In  former 
periods  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  and  wine  were 
extensively  Produced.  The  olive,  orange,  and 
lemon  have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open 
air,  though  cut  down  by  occan<mal  very  severe 
winters.  The  palmetto  and  the  pine  are  among 
the  indigenous  forest  trees.  The  productions  in 
1860  were  818,787  bushels  of  Indian  com,  498,- 
972  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,700,608  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
4^221  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  22  com  and 
flour  mills,  8  saw  milla^  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan- 
neries, 12  printing  offices  issuing  14  periodicals, 
92  churches,  8  coUeges,  60  academies,  and  1,196 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  South 
Carolina  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Charles- 
ton dty,  mns  through  tins  district;  a  commu- 
nication between  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers 
has  also  been  opened  by  a  canal  22  m.  long. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  populous  district  of  the 
state.    Several  battles  during  the  revolution, 


including  those  of  Eutaw  and  Fort  Kbnlin. 
were  foi^t  in  this  district  Coital,  (Msf 
ton. 

CHABLESTON,  the  capital  of  tiie  disbkt 
or  county  of  the  same  name,  in  tb«  stated 
South  Carolina,  and  the  chief  oammatiald^ 
of  that  state,  stands  at  the  confliuDoeQr  the 
two  rivers,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  itM  kre 
unite  and  form  a  spadooa  and  bean^biy. 
These  rivers  run  a  parallel  coune  ftr  oeirlj 
6  m.,  widening  as  they  approach  the  ks, 
thus  gradually  narrowing  the  rite  of  the  dtj 
into  a  oompdete  peninsula.  H^  epnihi 
over  an  ample  area,  and  blending  vith  die 
Atiantlc^  they  make  one  of  the  most  eapados 
of  harbm,  landlocked  on  aU  sides  exc^QD&tt 
the  east,fW>m  whence  theses  poank  Tbe 
extent  of  the  bay  is  ample  for  all  the  oomnKniil 
purposes  of  a  great  ci^.  Theeo^iaUttsr 
stitutes  a  beautiful  piotare,  which  n#t  cos- 
pare  with  any  in  the  world,  but  forthe]A(i^ 
background,  and  of  the  relief  affiwded  bjeodi- 
guous  eminences.  Thelsadsarorad^iDdtliit 
upon  which  the  city  is  built,  areaUeqwIlylflt 
and  level,  rising  only  a  few  feet  ahore  the  ta 
The  dwellingB  seem  to  emeif^e  from  the  vatcn, 
and  at  a  litfie  distance  the  shore  hue  beoosies 
indistmct  The  width  of  the  innerharbor,  sths 
moutii,  is  something  over  a  mOe.  TbepeaBi^ 
is  defended  by  8  fortresses,  well  placed  tore^ 
the  approaches  of  an  enemy.  On  the  fi^im 
at  the  entrance,  is  Fort  Modtrie,  m  Brmm 
island,  occupying  the  site  of  that  meoonbe 
fortress,  Sullivan,  which,  on  June  28,  iTTfi,  bei; 
off  the  Britiah  fleet  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  b  aw 
of  the  most  brilliant  fights  of  the  revohtiaL 
On  the  left  hand,  raised  upon  a  mole  m  to 
harbor,  and  directly  covering  the  cbtfue],  ^J 
Fortress  Sumter,  a  recent  ereclioD,aDdoDC<« 
the  best  built  forts  of  the  United  Statei  to- 
mediately  in  front  of  the  city,8ndbafcam» 
from  it,  is  Castle  Pinckney,  covering  the  a«t« 
a  mud  shoal,  and  &cing  the  entTBDoe.  Beip- 
proaohes  are  thus  probably  aa  wett  ^«^  * 
they  can  be  by  such  strucfcowe^  ""^  ^^  !« 
present  greatly  advanced  watem  of  offensve 
warfere.  As  against  shippina;  r?!!t  jlTt 
pUoataon  of  steam,  there  oouW  behttledwM 
of  the  perfect  effidency  of  theae  8  fitrocnw 
for  the  defenise  of  ihe  harbor.  Tbfi^^ 
bor,  lying  within  the  bar,  extends  fit©  i^ 
Hvan's  idand  to  the  south  channd,W<n[^ 
lighthouse,  a  distance  of  6  m.    •"»«"'^^ 


most  serious  obstruction  to  the  comBfi 
prosperity  of  Charleston.  ThiBConffl^« 
oessive  ranges  of  sand  banks,  ▼Jaf\fr 
away  before  the  entrance  for  aeTeni  ie^' 
and  as  these  ranges  oonaiat  in  part  of  qmco|»; 
they  are  liable,  torn  8tonns  and  undafl^ 
rents,  to  occasional  change  of  l««^^j2!^ 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  V^^^^^*^^^. 
these  sucoessive  ranges  of  Band  are  Wffliea 
eral  channels  of  varying  depths  of  ▼«««^:  v- 
recently  those  in  use  were  bnt  »:  ^^ 
chsnnel,  with  16  feet  water  »t  ebb;  theflw;^^ 
middle  channel,  withl4;andIawioni^(^*** 
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Booth  ehaimely  with  but  10  fe^t  BeoenHv,  a 
foarth  chaimel  has  been  disoovered^  called 
Maffitt'g  from  thedisooyerer,  an  officer  engaged 
in  the  coast  sorvey.  Thig  brings  the  Yessek 
dose  in  to  the  shcffea  of  Bnllivan's  ialand,  ia 
more  free  from  shoala,  is  of  bolder  cat  and  more 
direct  passage,  and  promises  in  a  great  degree 
to  lessen^  if  not  entirely  oyercome,  the  impedi* 
ments  of  the  entrance,  which  have  so  seriously 
affected  the  commerce  of  the  port  Efforts  are 
now  in  progress  to  increase  the  depth  and 
facility  of  the  Maffitt  channel,  by  brinfi^g  art  to 
the  help  of  natore.  A  dredge  steamer  of  great 
power,  which  works  by  soction,  is  employed 
daily  in  removing  sand  and  mud  from  the  bed 
of  tiie  channel,  and  with  the  most  encoora^ng 
resalts.  Already,  the  largest  ships  that  fre- 
qnent  the  harbor  give  it  the  preference  over  all 
others.  Bnoys  are  set  at  proper  distances,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  h^ts  and 
beacons  will  make  the  entrance  easy.  The  best 
of  these  channels  may,  at  high  water,  give  a 
depth  of  18  or  20  feet.  The  average  rise  of  the 
tide  npon  the  coast  is  about  7  feet.  The  ship 
channel  ia  11^  m.  from  the  city,  the  middle 
7ly  while  that  of  Maffitt  is  probably  still  nearer. 
l!ne  approach  to  the  coast  is  eai^  enough,  the 
shoaliDg  gradual,  and  with  proper  care  and 
good  seamanship,  the  soundings  alone  would 
assure  the  mariner  of  safety.  The  lights  along 
the  coast  of  this  district  begin  at  the  well- 
Imown  Oape  Boman ;  there  is  a  light  at  Bull's, 
and  floating  lifi^ts  and  bell-boats  contribute  to 
disarm  all  the  dangers  of  the  coast  The  light- 
house at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  is 
on  Lighthouse  island,  and  W.  of  the  ship 
channel,  kt  82*»  41'  66"  N.,  long.  79«>  62' 20^' 
W.  The  tower  is  of  brick  (white),  110  feet 
high;  the  light  is  at  an  elevation  of  183 
feet  above  the  sea*  It  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  good  weather,  of  20  nautiQEd  miles. 
Until  recently  the  light  was  revolving ;  it  is  now 
stationary.  This  light,  and  the  beacon  in  front  of 
it,  are  used  as  arange  for  crossing  the  har  of  the 
main  or  ship  channel.  The  beacon  in  front  of 
the  main  light  is  also  fixed.  It  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  10  nautical  miles.  The  color  of  the 
tower  is  red.  The  height  of  the  light  above 
the  sea  level  is  60  feet  There  are  beacons  also 
on  Morris  and  Sullivan's  islands,  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Osstie  Pinckney^  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
on  the  battery  at  White  point,  all  within 
the  harbor.  The  beacon  on  Morris  iidand 
ranges  with  the  outer  bar  of  the  small  channel ; 
those  on  Sullivan's  have  a  channel  range  leading 
from  the  main  ship  channel  into  the  harbor; 
the  Oastie  Pinokney  light  is  red ;  that  on  Mount 
Pleasant  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  battery 
beacon,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  dty,  is  a  shaft  of 
bronzed  iron,  and  with  Fort  Sumter  light  forms 
a  range  to  enter  the  K.  channel ;  it  is  lighted  by 
gas.  From  the  entrance  of  the  middle  channel 
voa  command  a  full  view  of  the  city,  guided 
by  the  spire  of  St  MichaePs  church,  which 
bears  from  this  point  about  N.  68*"  W .  This 
spire  was  the  omy  prominent  landmark  con- 


ducting to  the  dty  previous  to  and  through- 
out the  revolution.  To  prevent  its  use  by  the 
British  in  making  their  approaches,  the  dty 
authorities  had  it  painted  bla^  but  the  enemy 
found  black  quite  as  demonstrative  as  white, 
and  alleged  that  the  change  of  color  really 
helped  their  pilotage.-— The  city  of  Charleston  is 
situated  in  lat  82''  46'  88"  K.  and  long.  TQ'^ 
65'  88"  W.;  125  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  state;  110  from  Savannah, 
Ga.:  165  from  Washington,  N.  C;  647  from 
Washmgton,  D.  C;  687  from  Baltimore,  684 
from  Philadelphia,  778  from  New  York,  and 
989  from  Boston ;  with  all  which  places  it  con- 
nects by  railroads,  and  there  are  steamship 
lines  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Few  York, 
Savannah,  Florida,  and  the  idand  of  Cuba. 
Railroads  emerging  from  the  dty  pass  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  penetrate  the  mountain  re- 
gion, and  with  their  numerous  branches  extend 
for  nearly  1,000  miles,  forming  connections  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  with  all  of 
which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Hence 
it  is  that  Charleston  is  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  in  all  the  South  for  the  great  staples  of 
that  region,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  grain, 
bacon,  wheat,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  ana  lum- 
ber; and  recentiy,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  for 
vegetables  and  fruit,  with  which  throu^  steam- 
ships she  largely  supplies  New  York  and 
other  northern  dties.  In  the  immediate  pre- 
dncts  are  grown  the  fine  cotton  of  the  sea  islands, 
and  the  largest  rice  crops  of  tiie  United  States. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  exports  in  rice  and  cot- 
ton alone,  through  a  term  of  yeara  will  better 
serve  to  show  its  rank  as  a  place  of  commerce, 
and  we  give  a  statement  thereof  for  6  successive 
years,  ending  Aug.  81 : 


Tam. 

Uplnd 

SMialaiidt 

ClMn  RiM, 

tfeNM. 

X^iraUatlo 

1854 

1855 

•    1856 

1857 

1858 

408,658 
486,851 
48^814 
875,064 
891^706 

84,766 
S4,461 
88,058 
88,469 
85,668 

185,534 
88,608 
187,766 
120,678 
188,840 

Crop  of  1858 
«       1854 
«       1865 
«       1856 
"      1857 

The  tonna^  of  the  port  in  1862  was  48,000 
tons  shipping.  But  the  domestic  shipping  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  city.  The 
banking  facilities  of  Charleston  consist  of  6  in- 
corporated banks,  eadi  of  (1,000,000  capital ; 
one  of  (872,476;  one  of  (8,160,800;  and  the 
bank  of  the  state  (a  state  institution),  whose 
strict  capital  is  (1,090,977,  but  which  discounts 
beside  on  sundry  loans  made  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, these  latter  varying  from  tame  to 
time^  at  the  present  period  these  sums  amount 
to  (8,461,620.  We  thus  make  the  aggregate 
banking  capital  of  the  city,  as  incorporated,  on 
Oct  1,1868: 

six  UdIcb  of  11,000,000  eaeh $6,000,000 

Ballroadbank 878,475 

Bank  of  Charleston 8,100,800 

Bank  of  the  state  of  S.OaroIina 4,558,507 

Total $14,585,878 

The  present  pennanent  population  of  Charles- 
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ton  ifl  abont  65,000,  of  whom  probably  i  are 
blacks  and  colored  It  is  on  the  increase,  and 
the  city  is  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole 
space  between  the  2  rivers,  its  entire  length 
of  8  miles,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  growing 
suburb.  For  a  long  period^  from  1830  to  1840, 
the  growth  of  the  city  was  imperceptible.  Since 
that  period,  ^  has  been  added  to  the  population. 
The  incorporation  within  a  few  years  of  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  dwelt  without 
the  corporate  limits,  called  the  Ne^  has 
doubled  tbe  number  of  the  wards,  which  are 
now  8,  represented  by  16  aldermen,  and  a 
mayor. — The  city  institutions  are  numerous, 
including,  in  addition  to  those  which  usually 
belong  to  municipalities,  several  charitable  foun- 
dations, such  as  an  orphan  asylum,  where  200 
or  800  orphans  of  bom  sexes  are  nurtured  and 
educated;  poor-house,  dispensaries,  and  hospi- 
tals. The  city  police  consists  of  a  day  and  night 
guard  of  about  100  men,  i  of  whom  are  mounted. 
Among  the  endowments  of  tlie  municipality  are 
a  high  school  and  college,  both  of  which  possess 
a  very  high  local  reputation.  The  schools  of 
local  or  private  endowment  are  several,  and  well 
conducted^  and  the  state  legislature  appropriates 
largely  to  the  common  school  system,  which  has 
recently  undergone  great  improvements,  with 
an  equal  increase  of  efficiency  and  popular- 
ity. Of  the  several  churches  of  the  cif^,  there 
are  10  Protestant  Episcopal,  6  Presbyterian, 
5  Methodist  Episcopal,  8  Baptist,  1  French 
Protestant,  8  German  Lutheran,  8  Roman 
Oatholic,  2  Congregational,  2  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, 1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist  Protestant^  1 
mariners',  1  New  tferusalem  (SwedenborgianV 
Some  of  these  churches  are  for  black  and  col- 
ored worshippers.  In  all  of  them  are  galleries 
or  other  parts  of  the  house  assigned  to  slaves. 
The  militia  of  Charleston  constitutes  the  2d  di- 
vision of  the  state  military  organization.  Itcon- 
fflsts  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  (16th  and  17th), 
a  regiment  of  artillery  (1st),  a  battalion  of  ri- 
fles, and  a  squadron  of  horse.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  large  and  efficient,  consisting  of  12  vol- 
unteer companies,  with  their  own  engines,  and 
10  endues  beside,  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
the  officers  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  city. 
The  societies  and  clubs  are  very  numerous. — 
Charleston  is  the  second  congressional  district 
of  the  state,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  federal 
congress.  She  has  2  senators  and  1 7  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  of  the  state.  There  are 
several  public  libraries.  The  Charleston  library 
(a  society  of  private  stockholders)  contains  prob- 
ably 25,000  volumes,  and  is  espedally  rich  in 
works  of  natural  history.  The  college  library, 
the  mercantile,  apprentices^,  and  other  libraries, 
have  each  considerable  and  valuable  collections. 
There  is  a  medical  college  of  high  reputation,  and 
2  preparatory  seminaries  or  schools  of  medidne. 
There  is  also  an  academy  of  art  and  a  historical 
society,  which  has  accumulated  much  viduable 
material.— ^The  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Charleston  are  chiefly  those  of  trade  (including 
a  large  commission  business)  and  the  meohanio 


arts.  There  are  few.manTi&ctores,  and  &09e<£ 
a  limited  aode.  The  South  Oaroiina  institute, 
by  public  fairs  and  prennums,  has  been  wtskiz^ 
auspiciously  of  late  years,  under  the  joint  patroar 
age  of  state  and  dty,  with  a  hope  to  give  anew 
impulse  to  the  arts,  indndiug  in  its  objects  ev€?f 
branch  of  mechanics,  manu&ctaresi,  and  agri^ 
ture.  It  has  a  fine  edifice  in  Charlestou,  aad 
there  is  an  annual  exhibition.  There  is  sose 
ship  building  carried  on,  and  there  are  2  dij 
docks  for  repairs.  But  the  capital  of  the  stsle 
is  mostiy  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that  <£ 
the  dty  in  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pc^ 
ulation  of  Charleston  consists  of  the  gentry  d 
the  contiguous  parishes,  who^  possesaing  lai^ 
planting  interests,  are  sufficiently  opumt  to 
maintain  abodes  in  the  dty  as  well  as  on  th^ 
plantations.  Here  the^r  educate  their  ciiildr^ 
and  hither  they  resort  in  midsummer.  This  b 
the  secret  of  something  anomalous  in.  the  life  of 
Charleston.  It  is  resorted  to  in  sammer  as  i 
watering  place  by  the  people  of  the  oountzy. 
This  practice  will  account  for  some  of  those 
characteristics  which  are  thought  to  be  peculkr 
to  the  city.  The  planters  'bring  with  them 
wealth  and  leisure,  and  these  nsfeorally  h^e: 
luxurious  tastes  and  habits.  These  elevate  the 
tone  of  the  society,  but  tend  to  the  di^tarage- 
ment  of  labor  and  industry.  Henoe  extravagant 
standards  of  living,  and  deficient  enterprise  as 
well  as  industry. — ^The  dty  ooyetB  a  consider- 
able extent  of  territory,  more  than  its  num- 
ber of  ^ople  would  seem  to  imply,  as  in  other 
cities,  in  consequence  of  the  sabnrban  cha^ 
acter  of  so  many  of  the  reddents.  The  dwell- 
ing houses  of  these  are  generally  isolated,  bar- 
ing large  open  grounds  on  every  dde,  which 
are  used  for  gardens.  Bare  exotica,  liie  finer 
firuits,  the  peadi,  the  nectarine^  the  orange,  fill 
these  spaces,  and,  with  the  vine,  impart  a  rich 
tropical  diaracter  to  the  aspect  of  the  abode, 
whidi  itself  may  be  ndther  very  large  nor  very 
magnificent.  Ample  piazzas  and  verandahs, 
ranging  j&om  1  to  8  stories,  ^ve  ooolneas  and 
shade  to  the  dwelling. — ^The  corporate  limits 
of  Charleston  extend  from  Batt^  or  White 
point,  on  the  extreme  sonthem  verge  of  the 
city,  to  an  arbitrary  line  on  the  north,  fully 
8  miles  above.  The  same  limita^  according  to 
the  usual  mode  of  building  in  nortiiem.  cities, 
would  contain  800,000  or  400,000  pec^le.  The 
city  is  laid  out  with  tolerable  regmanty.  The 
streets^with  few  exceptions,  cross  at  nght  an- 

fles.    The  2  prindpal,  Einff  and  Meeting,  nm 
r.  and  S.,  nearly  parallel,  the  whole  lei^th  of 
the  city,  but  converge  to  intersection  at  or  about 
the  northern  limits.     Meeting  street  la  a  fioe^ 
broad  avenue  of  60  feet  having  oa  it  alarge  pro- 
portion of  the  public  buildings,  and  doong  a  lazge 
share  of  the  wholesale  trade.    King  street,  too 
narrow  for  its  uses,  is  the  fashionaUe  shoppiDg 
street.  The  cross  streets  extend  firom  £.  to  W., 
from  Cooper  to  Ashley  ri  ver.and  are  genenJIjtoo 
narrow  for  health,  though  the  opinion  100  years 
ago  preferred  narrow  to  wide  streets,  as  afford- 
ing shade,  and  as  giving  more  Tolnme  and  force 
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t4>  the  progress  of  the  breease.    The  houses  are 
of  bricjc  or  wood ;  there  are  few  of  stone. 
"Within  a  few  years  a  city  ordinanoe  required  that 
xio  new  bniidings  should  be  made  of  wood ;  bnt 
this  regnlation  applies  only  to  the  old  city, 
^VFhose  limits  on  the  north  were  Oalhonn  street. 
The  npper  part  of  the  present  city,  formerly  the 
I^eck,  has  been  incorporated  recently,  and  in 
consequence  of  peculiar  conditions  in  the  locality, 
tlie  limited  settlement,  and  the  suburban  char- 
acter of  the  population,  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  thii  law,  leaving  them  free  to  erect 
-vrooden  structures  for  a  period  of  20  years^ 
Charleston  exhibits  a  pecuhar  taste  in  architec- 
ture.   It  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  union  in  this 
respect.    No  people  could  be  more  individual 
or  mdependent  of  each  other.    There  are  few 
regular  blocks  or  rows  of  buildings.    There  is 
no  uniformity.    Each  man  has  built  after  his 
OTvn  £E»hion,  and  there  are  some  singular  emana- 
tions of  taste;  but  what  is  lost  in  propriety 
is  gained  in  variety,  and,  with  fine  gardens, 
open  plats  of  shrubbexy,  shade  and  fruit  trees^ 
the  orange,  peach,  &c^  creepers,  vines,  the  rich 
foliage  of  the  magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the 
pride  of  India,  girdling  the  white  dwellings 
and  the  green  verandahs,  the  effect  la  grateM 
and  highly  picturesque.    There  are  few  pubhc 
squares  in  Charleston,  and  these  are  generally 
small ;  there  19  less  necessily  for  them  here 
than  in  cities  where  the  dweUinfls  are  crowded 
together;  a  large  portion  of  the  private  resi- 
dences may  be  said,  each,  to  have  its  square. 
Gity  Hall  square  is  insignificant ;  Citadel  square 
is  a  moderately  large  parade ;  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city  there  are  several  small  enclo- 
sures, equal  to  a  block  each,  which  are  attractive 
though  not  muchfrequented.  The  principal  pub- 
lio  buildings  are  the  citadel,  the  orphan  house, 
the  court-house,  Boper  hoiSpital,  the  old  and  new 
custom-house,  and  the  churches,  especially  8t. 
Philip's,  St  Michael's,  the  Catholic  cathedral, 
the  Baptist  (Citadel  square),  central,  and  others. 
Just  outside  of  the  city,  on  the  N.  boundary, 
£.  side,  is  the  Magnolia  cemetery,  abeautiful  and 
well  designed  ^^city  of  the  silent^"  in  which 
there  are  some  fine  monuments. — Charleston 
was  originally  settled  about  1679,  by  an  English 
colony,  with  an  English  charter,  under  William 
Sayle,  who  became  first  governor.    He  first  at- 
tempted a  settlement  at  Beaufort,  but  abandoned 
this  place  in  consequence  of  its  insecurity.    It 
was  too  easily  accessible  by  sea,  too  difficult  of 
defence  in  a  period  when  England  had  several 
maritime  competitors.    Sayle  transplanted  his 
colony  next  to  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river. 
Subsequently,  after  hia  death,  another  removal 
took  place,  and  the  colonists  passed  over  K  of 
the  river,  and  planted  themselves  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Ihe  Cooper ;  and  Oyster  Point  became 
Charleston.    Its  history,  from  that  period  to 
the  dose  of  the  revolution,  nearly  100  years,  is 
one  of  curious    and  remarkable  interest    Its 
early  conflicts  with  the  tribes  of  red  men  by 
which  it  was  surrounded;  its  devastations  by 
storm  and  fire ;  the  terrible  scourge  which  for 


so  long  it  endured  from  the  fierce  fevers  of  the 
low  latitudes;  the  poverty  of  the  early  settlers ; 
the  niggardly  help  given  by  the  lords  propri- 
etors ;  its  dvil  conunotions,  in  which  finally  it 
exchimged  their  government  for  that  of  the 
crown;  and,  subsequently,  its  conflict  with 
the  crown  itself  at  the  period  when  the  col- 
onies generallv  threw  off  their  allegiance; 
these  are  heads  of  chapters  of  exciting  and 
instructive  interest.  Charleston  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  chief  places  of  the  South  to  assert  a 
common  cause  with  and  for  the  colonies.  It  was 
the  first  to  assert  its  own  independence,  and 
to  make  a  constitution  for  itself.  It  was 
thrice  attempted  by  the  enemy :  first  in  the 
fierce  assault. 'by  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Com- 
modore Arbuthnot  on  the  Palmetto  fort  at 
Sullivan's  island,  when  the  British  fieet  and 
army  were  beaten  of^  and  almost  destroy- 
ed ;  next  by  the  attempted  coup  de  main 
of  €^.  Prevost;  and  thirdly,  in  the  regu- 
lar leaguer  of  the  city  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
when  it  stood  a  siege  of  6  weeks  by  12,000 
British  regulars,  and  succumbed  at  last  to 
famine.  But  these  details  must  be  sought  in 
other  volumes,  and  in  the  history  of  the  state 
at  large. 

CHAKLE8T0WN,  the  4th  dty  of  Massadiu- 
setts,  in  Middlesex  co..  is  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  that  state,  dating  xrom  1628,  though  Froth* 
ingham,  the  local  historian,  is  of  opmion  that 
July  4, 1629,  is  the  only  date  for  the  foundation 
of  tiie  town  for  which  good  authority  can  be  ad- 
duced. The  Indian  name  is  MUhamin.  It  is  a 
SBuinsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Mystic  and 
harles)  connecting  with  the  mainland  by  a  very 
narrow  isthmus.  Originally  the  town  territory 
was  large,  but  from  it  have  been  taken  Woburn, 
Stoneham,  Burlington,  Somerville,  Maiden,  much 
of  Medford,  and  portions  of  Cambridge,  West 
Cambridge,  and  Beading,  leaving  it  the  smallest 
town,  in  dimensions,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
connected  with  Boston  by  the  Charles  river  and 
Warren  bridges,  so  that  the  two  places  form 
but  one  community  in  most  social  and  business 
respects.  It  forms  a  port  of  the  Boston  port  of 
entry.  It  is  a  handsome  dty,  and  its  appear- 
ance favorably  impresses  strangers*  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  American  his- 
tory. A  fiourishing  and  noted  place  in  the  co- 
lonial period,  it  became  conspicuous  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  as  well  from 
political  as  from  military  drcumstanoes.  The 
British  force  that  fied  from  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington fell  back  upon  CharlestowiL  and  Gen. 
Gage  threatened  to  destr<^  the  place  if  the 
troops  were  molested.  Most  of  the  inhab- 
itants left  theur  homes,  so  that  on.  June  17, 
1775,  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  not  above 
a  tenth  part  of  their  number  were  present. 
The  resolution  to  fortify  Bunker  hill,  in  Charles- 
town,  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  committee  of 
safety,  led  to  the  battle  of  that  name,  which, 
alter  making  due  allowance  for  patriotic  exag- 
geration, was  one  of  the  most  important  actions 
ever  fought,  becaose  of  the  moral  effect  it  pro- 


dticedontheoominalTieton.  Ifwaslnooime 
of  this  battle,  and  as  one  of  its  incidents,  that 
Charlestown  was  destroyed.  This  act  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  one  of  pnre  wantonness^ 
bat  tlie  English  officers  defended  their  conduct 
on  grounds  of  military  necessity.  Gen.  Howe, 
who  commanded  the  force  actively  emplojed, 
declared  that  he  wss  annoyed  by  musketry  from 
Charlestown,  and  sent  word  to  Clinton  to  fire 
the  place,  which  was  done  by  a  discharge  of 
shells  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men 
who  were  landed  for  the  purpose.  The  de- 
struction was  complete  within  the  peninsola, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses.  Gen.  Gage 
had  resolved  to  bum  the  town  should  the  Amer- 
icans erect  any  works  on  the  liiUs  within  its 
limlt&  The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was 
about  400,  and  the  value  of  the  property  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $500,000.  Borgoyne's 
rhetorical  description  of  the  event  has  added 
much  to  its  notoriety.  In  1825  the  comer  stone 
of  Bunker  hill  monument  was  laid,  which  was 
completed  18  years  later.  (See  Buhxeb  Hux.) 
Charlestown  appears  to  have  recovered  very 
slowly  from  the  effect  of  the  Wow  it  received 
in  1775.  In  1765,  its  population  by  census 
was  2,031,  but  in  1790  it  was  only  1,588,  and 
in  1800  it  was  2,761,  which  did  not  vaiy  much, 
we  may  suppose,  froon  what  it  had  been  at  the 
b^;inning  of  the  war.  By  the  census  of  1810 
the  inhabitants  numbered  4,959;  by  that  of 
1820,  6,591;  that  of  1830,8,788;  that  of  1840, 
11,484.  The  state  census  of  1855  showed  a 
population  of  21,700,  of  whom  6,168  were  for- 
eigners. The  number  of  voters  in  1857  was 
8,411.  Charles  river  bridge,  oonnecting  the 
town  with  Boston,  was  completed  in  1786,  and 
Warren  bridge  in  1828. — Charlestown  is  a  place 
of  considerable  budness,  of  a  various  character. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs  and  cab- 
inet ware,  lead,  soap  and  candles,  leather,  lum- 
ber, upholstery,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  rail- 
road cars  and  other  vehicles,  boots  and  shoes, 
tin  ware,  whips,  stone  and  earthenware^  casks, 
pickles  and  preserves,  bread,  clothing,  morocco^ 
gaS)  chemical  preparation&  quarriedstone,  brush- 
•es,  spirits  and  beer,  blactwniths'  work,  willow 
ware,  cigars,  snufl^  brass  ware,  medianics'  toolS| 
•combs,  lime,  tronks,  masts  and  spars,  boats, 
saddles,  harness,  blocks  and  pumps,  silver  ware. 
.&c.  The  commerce  of  Charlestown  is  included 
in  the  Boston  returns.  The  place  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  ice  trade  from  an  eariy  day, 
and  great  numbers  of  vessels  are  annually  laden 
with  ice  at  its  wharves.  According  to  the  of- 
ficial returns  of  1865,  there  was  then  (600,000 
invested  in  the  business,  and  the  number  of  tons 
of  ice  taken  was  186,000.  The  state  valuation 
in  1850  showed  the  property  of  Charlestown 
to  be  worth  $8,624,690.  It  is  now  $14,048,800. 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  1850  was 
2,186,  and  in  1855  it  was  8,126.  The  Boston 
and  Titchburg  railroad  company  formerly  had 
both  theur  passenger  and  business  stations  for 
Boston  at  Charlestown,  but  the  'passenger 
station  was  removed  to  Boston  in  1848,  and 


their  lands  at  Charkstown  are  now  devoted  to 

the  merchandise  station,  and  to  extensive  ar- 
rangements for  tnanufactores  and  repairs.  The 
Massachusetts  state  prison,  which  was  founded 
in  1800,  is  in  Charlestown,  on  a  point  of  land 
near  East  Cambridge.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers there  on  Sept  15,  1858,  was  486.  Iliis 
institution  has  been  very  successfully  govern- 
ed,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gideon 
Haynes,  who  was  appointed  warden  in  185& 
The  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane,  which  was 
formerly  in  Charlestown,  is  now  in  SomerviUe^ 
which  was  incorporated  in  1842,  and  is  com- 
posed of  territory  which  made  part  of  Charles- 
town until  that  date.  One  of  the  best  navy 
yards  belongiuff  to  the  United  States  la  at 
Charlestown,  where  it  was  estabHdied  in  1796L 
It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  Charles  river,  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall  of  great  strongth,  smd 
covers  about  60  acres.  The  yard  oontaina  sev- 
eral dwelling  hou8es,"nnmerous  store  housefly 
rope  walks,  machine  shops,  ship  honsea,  &c. 
The  dry  dock  is  a  fine  work,  and  oost  nearly 
$700,000.  Its  length  is  841  feet,  widtii  80,  and 
depth  80.  Some  of  the  best  ships  belonging  to 
the  national  marine  were  built  at  this  yard, 
amonff  them  being  the  Independenoe,  the  Mer- 
rimacdc,  the  Jamestown,  the  Omnb^iand,  and 
others.  Extensive  repairs  of  vessels  are  there 
made,  and  in  the  summer  of  1858  there  were 
1,560  men  employed  in  the  yard.  The  naval 
hospital  connected  with  the  yard  is  at  Chelsea. 
Charlestown  has  2  banks,  wi&  capitals  of  $460,- 
000,1  insurance  company,  and  2  savings  banks. 
There  are  12  churcbes,  belonging  to  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  Universalista,  Bbman 
Catholics,  and  Orthodox  C(»igregationalist& 
There  are  89  public  schools  in  Charlestown,  at- 
tended by  4.485  SGholars^and  having  10  male 
and  61  female  teachers.  The  city  raises  $85,000 
annually  for  schools.  There  is  an  inoorporated 
academy,  with  140  pupils ;  and  the  number  of 
other  academies  and  private  schools  is  6,  witii 
an  average  attendance  of  128.  The  fire  depart- 
ment consists  of  6  engine  companies,  1  nose 
company,  and  1  hook  and  ladder  company.    The 

government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  bowd  of  6  al- 
ermenandl8councilmen,  andamayor.  Char- 
lestown forms  a  part  of  the  first  senatorial  dis- 
trict of  Ifiddlesex  co.,  which  electa  1  state  sena- 
tor, and  is  divided  into  2  representative  districts, 
the  1st  (ward  1)  electing  1  member,  and  tJie2d 
(wards  2  and  8),  2  members  of  the  state  house 
of  representatives.  The  history  of  Chariestown 
down  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill 
has  been  well  written  by  Mr.  R.  Frothingfaam, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  *^  Boston  Post.'* 

CHARLESTOWN,  the  capital  of  Jefferson 
00.,  Ya.,  a  thriving  post  village  on  the  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  rdlroad ;  pop.  about  1,600. 
It  is  BEtoated  in  the  re^on  caued  the  vaUey  of 
Virginia,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautifiil  and 
fertue  country.  The  land  on  which  the  town 
is  built  formerly  belonged  to  CoL  Charles  Wssh- 
ington,  the  brother  of  Gen.  Washington,  and 
tho  place  was  for  some  time  his  resideaee. 
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OHABIiBTON,  BosbbtK,  an  American  law- 
yer and  author,  bom  at  Savannah,  Gfa^  Jan.  19, 
1807,  died  in  the  same  oity,  Jan  8, 1854.  Early 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  snoceasively 
member  of  the  state  legidatore,  United  States 
district  attorney,  in  1864  Judge  of  the  supreme 
cx>xirt  of  the  eastern  district  of  Qeotrguk^  and  in 
1852  United  States  senator.  The  best  known 
of  his  writings  for  periodicals  are  the  ^'Leaves 
from  the  Poitfolio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer,^^  which 
appeared  in  the  ^^  Enickerbocker  Magazme." 
In  1889  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  indlud- 
ing  Uie  poetical  remains  of  a  deceased  brother^ 
the  second  edition  of  which,  oontuning  also  2 
prose  addresses^  appeared  in  1842.  He  was 
eatoemed  for  his  nnished  oratory  and  genial 
aocial  powers. 

OHABLEYILLE(ancilre(9JSte0m«i,  Oanh 
lopoUiy,  a  French  town,  noted  for  its  beauty, 
in  the  department  of  Ardennes  (Champagne), 
stuated  on  the  Meuse,  about  a  mile  N.  of 
Hi^zidres,  and  connected  with  that  town  by 
an  avenue  and  suspension  bridge ;  pop.  9,162. 
It  was  a  military  station  until  uie  end  of  the 
17th  century,  when  its  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, and  subsequentiy  tiie  royal  manufac- 
tory of  arms  was  removed.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  has  since  increased.  It  has  an  ao- 
tiye  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  iron,  and 
slates ;  a  manufactory  of  muskets,  nail  works, 
copper  founderies,  and  tanneries ;  a  commodious 
[>rt,  a  public  library  of  S2,000  volumes,  a  col- 

^  an  ecclesiastical  school  and  a  theatre. 
OHARLE YOIX,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan^and  having  an  estimated  area  of  620  sq.  m. 
Its  W.  shore  is  deeply  indented  by  littie  Irav- 
erse  bay,  and  2  or  8  considerable  lakes  lie  wholly 
or  partiy  within  its  boundaries.  It  has  been 
formed  once  the  last  census  (that  of  1850)  was 
taken. 

OHARLEYOIX,  Pizbbb  FsAKgois  Xavixb 
DK,  a  French  historian  and  traveller,  born  Oct. 
29, 1682,  at  St  Quentin,  died  Feb.  1, 1761,  at 
Lafl^e.  After  being  professor  of  Latin  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was 
sent  a  missionary  to  Oanada.  He  ascended  the 
St  Lawrence,  travelled  through  the  countrv  of 
the  niinoia,  and  descended  tiae  lUssiaaippi  to 
its  mouth.  In  1722  he  visited  St.  Domingo, 
and  after  his  return  to  France  was  during  20 
yean  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  de  TrSvoux. 
His  principal  works  are :  JBiitoire  et  DeBcrip- 
Hon  du  Ja/pan;  EUtoire  de  ViU  BmagnoU  cu 
ds  Saint  Ihminiaue  ;  JBUtaire  du  Paraguay  ; 
and  BisUnre  de  la  JfoweUe  Frame,  The  hist 
named  work  is  often  referred  to  by  American 

historians.    

OHARLOTTE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, separated  from  Maine  on  the  W.  and  S. 
W.  by  the  St  Oroiz  river,  bounded  S.  by  the 
bay  of  Fundy  and  Passamaquoddy  bay ;  area 
1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 19,988.  It  is  drain- 
ed by  several  rivers,  emptying  into  ^e  bay  of 
Fondy,  and  indudea  Grand  Uanan,  Oampo 


BeDo,  and  Deer  islands.  It  has  a  fertile  soil, 
but  tiie  inhabitants  attend  more  to  commerce^ 
ship  building,  and  the  fisheries  than  to  agricul* 
tore.  The  productions  in  1851  were  8,268 
bushels  of  wheat,  409  of  Indian  com,  69,998 
of  oats,  and  168,117  of  potatoes.  There  were 
102  saw  mills,  14  grist  mills,  4  tanneries,  6 
woollen  factories,  1  ironfoundery,  63  churches, 
and  2,912  pupils  attending  schools.  Oapit^ 
St.  Andrew^& 

CHARLOTTE,  aS.E.  CO.  of Va.;  areaSSOsq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,18,956,  of  Whom  8,988  were 
slaves.  The  surfiaoe  is  hilly;  the  productions  in 
1850  were  8,868,040  lbs.  of  tobacco,  872,867 
bushels  of  com,  85,658  of  wheat,  and  171,872  of 
oats.  There  were  436  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  and  25  churches.  Hie  county  was 
formed  from  part  of  Lunenbun;  in  1794.  Oap- 
ital,  Marysvilfe. 

OHABLOTTE,  a  thri^ring  town  on  Sugar 
creek,  and  capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N. 
0.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Oharlotte  and 
South  Carolina  railroad,  and  of  the  Central 
railroad  of  North  Carolina.  A  plank  road  120 
m.  long  connects  it  with  Fayetteville.  The 
town  is  situated  upon  the  gold  range  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  its  prosperity  is  principally 
owing  to  the  working  of  the  mines  in  its  vicin- 
ity. (See  Gold.)  A  branch  mint  was  estab- 
lished here  in  the  year  1838  lor  coining  gold. 
Pop.  in  1858jabout  2,500. 

CHABLOTTE  AMALTR.  or  St.  Thomas,  the 
c^tal  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Danish 
"West  Indies.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
built  on  8  hills,  which  are  spurs  of  a  mountain 
rising  inunediately  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The 
dtadel  of  Christianas  Fort  and  2  batteries  are  its 
chief  defences.  This  town  possesses  considerable 
trade,  and  contains  a  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  various  denominations,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
12  000. 

bHAELOTTE  AUGUSTA,  commonly  called 
Prmcess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline 
and  George  lY.,  bom  at  Carlton  house,  Jan. 
7, 1796,  died  at  daremont,  Nov.  6, 1817.  At 
an  early  age  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lady  CMbrd,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  ^ocompliBhed  princesses 
of  her  day.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  pro- 
posed to  her  as  husband,  but  she  bestowed  her 
afEections  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
(who  in  1831  became  king  of  Belgium).  She 
married  him  May  2,  1816,  and  they  took  up 
their  residence  at  Claremont,  where  she  died 
after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child. 
Her  death  caused  universal  grief  in  England, 
and  the  physidan  who  had  attended  her  com- 
mitted suicide  in  despair. 

OHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Booa  Gbasbk, 
an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida,  about  25  m. 
long,  from  8  to  10  m.  wide,  but  only  10  or  12 
feet  deep.  Its  entrance^  which  lies  between 
Boca  Grande  key  and  Gasperillo  bay,  is  }  of  a 
mile  wide  and  6  fathoms  deep.  This  harbor  is 
sheltered  fhmi  the  sea  by  several  islands^  and 
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prodaces  the  finest  o jsten  and  the  greatest  ybt 
rietyof  fifihf  wild  fowl,  and  deer,  of  any'  part  of 
the  coast 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  island,  ia  eitiiated  in  Qneen^s  co^  at 
the  junction  of  HiUsborongh  river  with  the 
York  river;  pop.  nearly  5,000.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  is  well  built  contains  the  so-called  colo- 
nial bmldings,  witn  accommodations  for  the 
legislatare  and  courts  of  law,  the  old  oomrt 
house,  an  Episcopal  church,  Scotch  church, 
a  Baptist  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church,  an  asylum  for  lunatics 
and  poor,  an  academy,  and  a  national  schooL 

OHABLOTTENBUBG,  a  handsome  town  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  govern- 
ment of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Spree,  connected  with 
Berlin  by  a  fine  promenade,  which  is  lighted  at 
night,  the  distance  being  only  about  4  miles; 
pop.  about  9,000.  The  place  takes  its  name 
from  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  Frederio 
William  L,  who  in  1706  caused  a  palace  to  be 
built  there.  Frederic  the  Great  added  a  new 
di&teau,  and  endowed  it  with  a  valuable  gallery 
of  art,  which,  however,  especially  the  part 
which  contained  the  paintings,  was  injured  by 
the  Austrians  in  1760. 

CHABLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia* 
capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  on  Moore's  creek,  2 
m.  above  its  entrance  into  Bivanna  river,  and 
81  m.  N.  W.  of  Bichmond;  pop.  in  1853,  2,600. 
ItB  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  being  the  seat 
of  the  universi^  of  Yirginia,  an  institution 
planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  founded  in  1819,  and 
whose  buUdings  were  erected  at  an  expense  of 
over  $200,000.  (See  Yibginia,  UmvEBBrrr  of.) 

CHABM  (Lat  earmen,  a  verse,  a  song,  or  a 
charm),  a  word  used  in  necromancy  to  desig- 
nate a  power  or  spell  exercised  in  an  occiut 
manner,  by  which  the  will  and  action  of  the 
charmed  person  are  enchained.  In  ancient 
times  charming  was  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  the  devlL  The  Scriptures 
(Deut  xviii.  11)  place  it  in  the  same  catc^ry 
with  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  necromancy,  and 
treating  them  all  as  acknowledged  flEusts,  forbid 
them  to  be  practised.  The  chaim  was  supposed 
to  be  accomplished  by  placing  words  or  some- 
times things  in  a  certain  arrangement  (hence 
the  name).  The  charming  of  serpents  is  also 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Something  of  the  kind 
is  still  practised  among  the  jugglers  of  India. 

CHABNEL,  or  CHj^onEL  Housb,  originally  a 
place  for  depositing  flesh,  a  larder,  but  now 
ffenerally  used  to  denote  a  receptade  for  tiie 
dead,  usually  near  or  in  a  diurch. 

CHABON,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ere- 
bus and  Nox,  the  ferryman  who  transported 
the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  river  Acheron  to 
the  infernal  regions.  The  fee  exacted  for  this 
service  from  each  spirit  ferried  over  by  him 
was  never  less  than  1  obdus.  nor  more  tiian  8. 
The  spirits  of  those  who  haa  not  been  honored 
with  a  faneral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Cha- 
ron^i  boat  without  having  previously  wwdered 


on  the  shore  for  a  centory ;  nor  could  807  Ih- 
ing  person  be  admitted  into  it  tiU  hebftdsbovt 
its  master  a  golden  branch,  the  gift  of  the  Co- 
nuBan  ^bil.  The  ferryman  was  o&oe  inipm. 
oned  for  a  whole  year  for  having  cooreyed 
Hercules  across  in  violation  of  this  rule,  era 
thon^  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  hero  to 
do  so.  Charon  is  generally  represrated  e  1 
robust  old  man  of  stem  countenance,  his  eyei 
growing  like  flame,  his  ludr  wMte  uid  A, 
and  in  his  handa  a  pole  to  direct  his  bott  ca 
her  course. 

CHABOSTf  Abxand  Josbph  is  Btimn, 
duke,  a  fVendi  philanthropist,  a  desoe&dantflf 
Sully,  bom  at  Versailles,  July  1, 1738,  died  i& 
Paris,  Oct.  27,  1800.  At  a  time  when  oobieg 
were  generally  addicted  to  lioentiois  pleasures, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  sgii* 
culture  and  of  the  condition  of  the  ]iii(mi 
dasaes.  The  peasants  on  his  estates  va«  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  emandpation,  irhile  U 
was  active  in  promoting  thdr  wel&re  asdedo- 
cation.  His  influence  extended  over  sevenl 
provinces  of  fiance,  and  the  profligate  Loois 
aV.  himself  acknowledged  his  serrioes.  Wki 
France  was  exposed  to  invasioo,  the  doke,  al- 
though he  had  little  sympathy  for  the  ser 
government,  contributed  a  huge  Bom  of  mooe; 
for  the  common  defence.  Never&eless  he  ns 
arrested  and  his  proper^  ccffiflflcated,  but  k 
'  the  guillotme. 

CBABBAB,    Jbait  BAPims  Aooipbs,  i 
French  republican  soldier  and  statesman,  boa 
at  P£Blzburg,  in  the  department  of  the  Menrtbfl 
(LorraineX  Jane  T,  1810,  the  8(si  of  Gen.  Char- 
raa,  took  part  m  the  revolution  of  1830,  w 
promoted  in  1888  to  the  rank  of  lieoteDan^ 
wrote  a  series  of  able  articles  in  tbeiTatMW 
on  military  affiurs,  which  gave  umbrage  to  w 
government  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  Alge- 
ria; distinguished  himself  there  on  the  battls 
field  as  well  as  in  the  traming  of  native  troop- 
and  the  colonization  of  the  conntiy;  hot,  0^ 
iog  to  his  unpopularity  with  Looia  Philippe 
government,  he  was,  after  much  procnstiM- 
tion,  promoted  <mly  to  tiie  rank  of  lieutenflnt- 
colonel    After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  » 
came  under  secretary  of  state  (^^^^^ 
representative  for  the  department  <^J^^ 
D6me  (April  22).     He  was  one  <rf  tjf  ^ 
zealous  members  of  the  national  anembly,  one 
of  the  chief  pillars  of  tiie  republican  gojwa- 
ment^  and  one  of  the  victims  of  ti»e e9Wafi» 
ofDea2,1861.    First  detained  at  Ham,  he »« 
transported  to  Belgium  in  Jan.  ^^^^}^lZ 
polled  from  that  country,  in  Ko?.  18Mi  »^ 
request  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  Ohtfns  mb 
denounced  on  many  ocoaaionSy  but  mort  &j^ 
ively  in  a  letter  of  which  60,000  oopi«  ^^ 
printed  in  Belpum  alone.   A  PMfP^5j,,^ 
trm  marechaux  de  Fraim  (Bmaa*  85^^ 
also  attributed  to  him.    A  wmaikabte^ 
from  his  pen,  .ff«ft>if  d  <fo  fo  «i»9W«»^,^ 
appeal^  in  Nov.  1857,  «?d  a  aoo^  J*"^ 
soon  afterward.    Since  Dec  1, 186^^  » 
been  again  permitted  to  read©  in  Brnssea 
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GHABBON,  PixBBB,  a  Ffench  anihof ,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1641,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 1608.  His 
father,  a  bookseller,  had  25  children  in  alL 
Pierre  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and 
had  practised  already  for  some  years  as  an  at- 
torney when  he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  be- 
came noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He 
filled  several  ecdesiaatical  ofBoes  in  Gbscony 
and  Lauguedoo;  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Queen  Margaret  of  Kavarre ;  in  1588  returned^ 
to  Paris,  intendiug  to  become  amonk,  but  was 
rejected  on  account  of  his  age,  Bemaining  a 
secular  priest,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  there 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Montaigne. 
Oharron  is  the  autitior  of  2  books  widely  different 
in  their  tendency  and  character.  His  TraitS 
des  iraU  vSritSt^  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1594  is  a  defence  of  religion  against  atheists, 
of  Ohristianity  against  other  religions,  and  of 
Catholics  against  heretics.  In  1601,  under  the 
tolerant  rule  of  Henry  IV.,  Oharron  published 
his  7¥aiti  de  lasagesse  (latest  edition  bv  Duval, 
Paris,  1821).  To  this  work,  branded  by  his 
oontemporaries  as  rank  atheism,  Oharron  owes 
his  place  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy. 

OH ABT  (Lat  cha/rta,  PftP^i*)?  &  topographical 
or  hydrographical  map.  Its  special  aesign  is 
not  to  indicate  political  divisions,  nor  geological, 
botanical,  or  zoological  characteristics,  but  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sup^ces  in 
ptamo.  The  topographical  chart  is  a  detailed 
draught  of  the  superncial  shape  of  a  particular 
district.  The  hy^graphical  chart  is  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  navigators,  and  describes  shores, 
banks,  harbors^  sounds,  rocks,  flats,  and  other 
nautical  droumstances,  with  the  latitude  and 
lon^tude  of  every  place.  In  the  plane  chart  the 
meridians  of  longitude  and  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude are  represented  as  always  parallel  and 
equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  therefore 
the  degrees  of  each  are  everywhere  equal.  Mer- 
cator's  chart  differs  from  this  only  by  represent- 
ing the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude as  increanng  in  a  certain  proportion  from 
the  equator  toward  either  pole.  In  the  globular 
chart  the  proportion  of  magnitudes  and  distances 
is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  globe  itself.  The 
distance  of  the  eye  from  the  planeof  the  meridian 
on  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  regarded  as 
the  one  of  an  angle  of  45'',  which  makes  the 
meridians  always  equidistant  and  the  parallels 
nearly  so.  A  selenographio  chart  represents 
the  phases  and  spots  of  the  moon. 

OHABTEB  (Gr.  xaprifB,  parchment;  Lat 
«ftarto\  the  name  given  m  the  middle  ages  to 
every  nnd  of  written  convention.  Among  the 
pfrincq>al  kinds  were  cAorto  jv/raUB  or  tacrcbr 
fn&rUales,  by  which  an  engagement  was  con- 
tracted with  an  oath ;  eharta  de  mundeburde^ 
by  which  kings,  lords^  or  bishops  granted  their 
protection  to  corporations,  churches,  or  monas- 
teries; eharta  apenneSy  or  pantoehartcB,  by 
which  titles  to  property  were  confirmed; 
eharta  len^ficiaricBy  by  which  kings  and  em- 
perors bestowed  donations ;  and  charta  parti- 
Ub  or  indentatcBy  which  were  common  in 


England  and  France,  and  were  marked  with 
indentations  or  cut  asunder,  as  bank  notes  are 
now,  in  order  to  guard  against  counterfeits. 
The  term  came  gradually  to  be  limited  to  its 
modem  sense,  meaning  an  instrument  by  which 
a  king  or  other  sovereign  power  conferred 
rights  and  privileges.  Thus  many  of  the  early 
colonies  in  America  had  charters  from  the  king 
of  England,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to 
establish  a  goverament,'and  make  laws  for  their 
own  regulation,  which  was  therefore  called  a 
charter  government.  Among  the  charters  of 
greatest  historical  importance  are  the  magna 
eharta,  the  basis  of  Ei^;lish  liberty,  which  was 
signed  by  King  John  in  1215,  and  was  fre- 
quentiy  violated  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
kiugs;  the  charter  of  peace,  which  Philip  An* 
gustus  of  France  signed  in  1222  at  Melun,  and 
which  settied  the  relations  between  the  royal 
oflicers  and  the  ofScers  of  the  bishop  and  chap* 
ter  of  Paris ;  the  Norman  charter,  granted  by 
Louis  X  in  1815,  to  confirm  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  Normandy  had  ei\joyed  under 
Its  ancient  dukes,  and  which  was  not  abolished 
till  1789 ;  th^  constitutional  charter,  which  was 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  French  realm  under 
the  restoration,  promulgated  by  Louis  XYIH.  in 
1814,  and  which  made  all  authority  and  execu- 
tive power  reside  in  the  person  of  the  kin^ 
and  gave  legislative  power  to  2  chambers ;  and 
the  Frendi  charter  of  1880,  by  which  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  which  was 
voted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Aug.  7, 1830, 
and  accepted  by  King  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
following  day.  It  is  by  royal  charter  in  Eng- 
land that  boroughs  have  the  right  of  sendins 
members  to  parliament,  and  that  municipal 
bodies^  universities,  colleges,  and  companies  are 
incorporated  and  endowed  with  powers  and 
privileges;  and  in  tiie  United  States,  the  act  of 
the  legislature  creating  a  corporation  is  called 
its  charter 

OHABTEB  PABTT,  a  contract  relating  to 
the  hire  or  chartering  of  a  ship.  The  owners 
find  the  vessel  with  all  proper  sails,  tackle,  and 
necessary  outfit  of  eveipr  description ;  they  also 
usually  provide  acaptam  and  crew,  whom  thej 
victual  and  pay,  and  also  insure  their  own  ves- 
sel. The  person  who  hires  the  vessel  is  the 
charterer.  The  hire  may  be  paid  either  by  the 
month  or  by  the  voyage ;  and  the  contract  may 
ei^er  terminate  on  arrival  at  a  port  of  destina- 
tion, or  may  provide  for  taking  in  a  fresh  cargo 
there,  and  proceeding  to  another  port    llie 

grovisions  vary  in  every  charter  party  accord- 
ig  to  the  requirements  of  the  parties  to  the 

contract. 

OHABTEBHOUSE  (Fr.  Chartreuse^  a  Car- 
thusian convent),  a  celebrated  modem  school 
and  charitable  foundation  for  aged  soldiers  and 
merchants  in  tiie  dty  of  London.  The  site 
it  occupies  was  bought  for  a  public  burialplace, 
during  the  great  plague  of  1849,  by  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny,  who  aft^ward  establii^ed  on  it  a 
convent  of  Oarthusians.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  reli^ous  houses  by  Heniy  Yin.  it  pass- 


ed  through  seYeral  hands,  tfll  at  laigth  it 
bought  bj  Thomas  8attoii,  who  boilt  a  hospital 
and  endowed  the  present  foundation.  The 
mastership  of  the  onarterhonse  is  generally 
filled  by  some  distingnished  sdiolar,  and  the 
school  has  the  repnte  of  being  among  the  first 
classical  schools  of  England.  The  establish- 
ment supports  42  boys  as  pnpila,  and  80  pension- 
ers, who  must  be  at  least  50  years  old.  Each 
boy  is  educated  at  a  certain  expense,  and  each 
pensioner  reoeiyes  food^  dothin^,  lodging,  fire, 
and  a  stipend  of  money.  The  right  of  present 
tation  to  the  charterhouse  is  vested,  by  rotation, 
in  the  16  goyemors  of  the  hospitaL  Kine 
church  livings  are  also  in  thdr  immediate  gift, 

OHABTIER,  Alain,  a  French  writer,  bom 
in  Bayeuz  toward  the  dose  of  the  14th  century, 
died  probably  in  Avignon  in  1449.  On  leaving 
the  university  of  Pans,  where  he  had  completed 
his  education,  his  writings  and  conversation  soon 
gained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  in- 
trusted wil^  several  missions  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  YI.,  and 
afterward  he  was  attadi^  to  Oharles  YIL  in  va- 
rious capadties.  Although  he  had  not  taken 
holy  orders,  he  received  a  preb^d  and  arch- 
deaconship  m  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  served 
also  as  ambassador  to  Bcotland.  Among  his 
principal  works  may  be  mentioned:  LeUore 
de$  quaere  domes;  L$  quadrUogue  itweetif,  a 
kind  of  colloquy  between  France,  the  people, 
the  nobUity,  and  the  dergy ;  L^JStpkrance^  ou 
eansolation  des  trait  wrtuB^  written  in  1428. 
He  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  father 
of  Frendi  doquence. 

CHAETISM,  a  political  creed  in  England, 
which  takes  its  name  firom  a  proposed  charter 
or  bill  of  rights,  the  prindpal  pomts  of  whidi 
were  universal  suffirage,  vote  oy  ballot,  paid 
representatives,  abolition  of  property  qualincar 
tion  for  representatives,  triennial  parliaments^ 
equal  deotoral  districts.  These  were  the  es- 
sential points,  but  in  addition  80  or  more  were 
added,  whicn  formed  the  whole  political 
scheme  of  chartisnL — ^At  the  dose  of  the  war 
in  1815.  the  expenditures  of  England  had 
reached  $360,000,000  yearly,  while  the  national 
debt  had  been  augmented  in  the  reign  of  George 
in.  by  the  sums  of  $600,000,000  for  the  Amer- 
ican war,  and  $8,045,000,000  for  the  French 
wars  between  1798  and  1815.  The  accumula- 
tions of  capital  which  this  debt  from  the  nation 
to  individuals  represents  had  been  amassed 
from  the  operations  of  newly-invented  ma- 
chinery, and  from  improved  processes  which 
enabled  the  profits  of  production  to  keep  pace 
with  the  public  expenditures.  Bo  Ions  as  the 
war  lasted,  the  large  sums  of  borrowed  money, 
kept  moving  by  the  demands  of  the  war  ana 
of  continental  trade,  maintained  a  state  of  ficti- 
tious prosperity.  With  peace,  however,  came 
a  terrible  reaction.  Thousanos  of  skilled  op- 
eratives were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  reduced  to  starvation  or  parish  relief^ 
The  theories  of  political  equality  broached  by 
the  leaden  of  the  French  revolution  of  1798, 


and  fllterward  lost  right  of  in  the  reaetion  of 
opinion  caused  by  the  excesses  of  the  Frendk 
patriots,  were  revived.  The  burdens  both  of 
the  govoimient  taxes  and  of  the  local  rates 
(especially  the  poor  rates,  which  were  immense- 
ly  augmented  by  the  general  distress),  caused  a 
temporary  unity  of  purpoee  between  the  mid- 
dle and  the  working  classes.  Demands  for 
parliamentary  reform  and  lor  an  extension  df 
.  political  rights  were  put  forward,  and  assoda- 
tions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
these  objects.  Among  tne  wealthy  and  the 
aristocratic  classes  individuals  were  not  want- 
ing to  advocate  these  popular  demands. 
But  Budi  was  not  the  general  sentsment 
of  the  upper  classes.  A  prohibitory  cam 
law  was  paased  in  1815  fbr  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  interest :  while  the  mannfactur- 
ing  interest,  which  had  only  latdy  come  to  a 
sense  of  its  power,  was  as  yet  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  working  classes.  Oapital  was 
brou^t  into  antagonSm  with  labor;  and  cap- 
italic^  requiring  measures  of  repression  mr 
their  protection,  united  themsdves  for  a  time 
with  tnose  whose  only  theory  of  home  govern- 
ment was  the  assurance  of  property  ukd  the 
keeping  down  of  the  massea  In  tiie  ^ring  of 
1816  the  popular  ferment  broke  out  m  op^i 
disorder,  and  riots  took  place  tiiroughout  the 
kingdom.  Insurrectionary  movements  were 
organized  everywhere,  but  they  were  out  off 
before  they  had  ripened  to  a  head.  Party 
politics  ran  high,  and  the  general  disaffeo- 
tion  was  so  great,  that  the  Uxrj  government 
at  the  head  of  afiGurs  could  find  no  better 
remedy  than  the  suspendon  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus aci,  and  the  arrest  and  execution  <^  some 
parties  for  treason.  In  1817  a  national  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances,  with  a  million  and 
a  half  of  signatures,  was  got  up  mainly  throogii 
the  instrumentality  of  Mifjor  Gartwri^t^  Tms 
gentieman  was  Uie  friend  and  associate  of 
Home  Tooke,  ThdwaU,  and  other  active  fifiirits 
of  the  period,  and  had  founded  llie  ^  society  for 
constitutional  information."  The  manufactur- 
ing districts  became  the  great  centre  of  discon- 
tent. Birmingham,  whidi  has  always  been  the 
seat  of  great  political  activity,  Leeds,  Glaa- 
^w,  and  Manchester  were  e^>edally  marked 
m  their  demonstrations.  At  the  latter  place 
a  great  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
disGusaing  grievances,  Aug.  10,  1819.  Before 
the  speaking  had  commenced,  or  any  overt  act 
had  been  performed,  the  magistracy  caUed  in 
the  aid  of  me  yeomanry  cavahy,  summoned  the 
people  to  disperse,  read  the  riot  act,  and  order- 
ed the  yeomanry  to  dear  the  place.  This  was 
done;  but  50  people,  induding  severd  women 
and  diildren,  were  killed  and  wounded.  For  a 
time  the  discontent  was  smothered ;  but  a  dis- 
position was  evinced  in  parliament  to  do  some- 
thing toward  an  amendment  of  existing  abuse% 
and  the  questions  of  Catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform  were  agitated.  A 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  speakers  and 
writers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  fought 


tlie  bftiile  of  fhe  people.  Ainooff  theee  Oobbefct 
made  a  ooospicaoos  ngare.  His  ^^  Politioal  Reg- 
ister," first  oommenoed  on  high  toryprinoiplefi, 
was  afterward  tamed  to  the  popular  side ;  and 
his  powerful  oommon-Benae  artides  aided  the 
caoae  eflfoctiTelj,  while  his  condact  nnder  nn- 
merona  eonyictiionB  for  libel  set  an  example  of 
submission  to  the  laws.  The  rapidlj  saooeed- 
ing  deaths  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  LordliverpooL 
and  Mr.  Canning,  the  quarrels  of  the  king  ana 
qneen.  some  improvements  in  the  state  of  trade, 
and  tne  abmidant  harvest  of  1822,  distracted 
attention  from  pohlioal  questions.  The  fire, 
however,  was  smouldering^  not  extinct.  In 
182T,  ^^a  national  union  of  the  working  olaas- 
ee»"  the  idea  ot  which  waa  borrowed  doubtless 
fh>m  Robert  Owen's  phms,  was  fbunded  at 
Birmingham,  of  which  Lovett  and  Oollins  were 
the  promoters^  and  which  included  amons  its 
members  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  dass- 
68  as  well  as  workmg  men.  These  political 
unions,  and  the  concentrated  strength  which  they 
displajed,  forced  the  attention  of  parliament ; 
ana  to  them  must  be  attributed  that  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  whidi  passed  in  1882. 
The  measure  had  already  been  brought  forwiud 
in  1880,  and  in  1881  had  passed  the  commons, 
but  had  been  rejected  by  tiie  lords;  but  the 
determined  attitude  taken  by  the  people  com- 
pelled the  retirement  of  many  of  its  active  oppo- 
nents, and  the  reform  act  was  passed  in  a  very 
mutilated  state,  embracing,  however,  a  portion  of 
theprindples  claimed,  via. :  thedisfraochisement 
of  nominal  constituencies,  and  the  substitution 
of  others  which  had,  by  population  and  wealth, 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  great  coun- 
dl  of  the  state.  From  this  period  chartism 
as  a  separate  development  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  dates.  Whatever  waa  gaiaed  by  the  re- 
form act  fell  to  the  middle  claraes;  the  working 
men  gained  nothing.  The  suffirage  was  based 
on  rateable  property,  and  the  great  requisite 
of  the  ballot  box  was  left  unnoticed.  ;(teorge 
Qrote,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Qreece,  re- 
peatedly brought  forward  his  measure  for  the 
ballot,  whidi  was  laughed  out  of  the  reformed 
house,  and  he  retired  f^'om  political  life.  The 
new  poor  law  of  1885  fWher  exasperated  the 
workmg  men  against  the  whigs  or  reformers, 
whose  partiality  for  the  politi^  economists  of 
the  Manchester  sdiool  the  diartists  considered 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
dhisses.  The  poor  rates  had  always  been  a 
g^evous  burden;  but  the  object  of  the  new 
poor  law  was  to  make  the  relief  as  distaste- 
nd  as  possible  to  the  recipient,  and  to  place 
the  distribution  of  the  fimds  locally  collected 
onder  the  superintendence  of  ceutral  author- 
ity. With  this  object  tiie  parishes  were  Joined 
into  unions,  while  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  workhouses  were  of  the  most  arbitnur 
character.  They  were  generally  considereo, 
aa  indeed  they  were,  little  better  than  pris- 
ons, and  the  food  was  often  inferior  to  that 
of  the  prisons.  To  render  parochial  relief 
more  irksome,  out-door  relief  was  discouraged, 


and  applicants  were  driven  '^into  the  house.'' 
Trades  unions  were  now  formed  throughout 
the  country,  witii  the  object  of  fixing  the  rate 
of  wages  at  something  above  a  starvation 
standard ;  and  with  this  purely  social  question 
the  political  question  of  chartism  was  incorpo- 
rated. A  convention  of  the  chartist  leaders  sat 
in  London,  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
ttcan.  all  tne  bodies  in  the  country  and  manu- 
&ctnring  districts.  Ghartiam,  aa  a  political  or- 
ganisation, had  but  littie  sympathy  or  encour- 
aj;ement  in  the  agricultural  districts;  but  the 
distress  which  waa  felt  by  the  laborers  created 
discontent,  which  found  its  expression  in  incen- 
diarism, and  *^  Swing,"  the  watch-word  of  the 
laborer,  became  the  terror  of  landlords  and 
fiecrmers.  The  engrafting  of  social  reforms 
upon  the  purely  political  objects  of  the  early 
associations  was  premature,  and  the  avowal 
of  extreme  views  by  a  section  of  the  chart- 
ists who  atyled  themselves  *' physical  force 
men,"  alienated  the  middle  dassea  firom  their 
cause,  and  even  caused  dissension  and  dinmp- 
tion  in  their  own  ranks.  The  radical  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  who  were  willing  to  be- 
friend their  cause  found  themselves  embarrassed 
by  the  intimidating  doctrines  of  the  physical 
Ame  men,  and  not  less  so  by  the  direct  inter- 
ference with  trade  and  with  the  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply  contemplated  by  the  trades 
unions.  These  were  elements  of  discord,  and 
arrayed  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists 
against  their  cause;  and  the  liberals,  who,  in 
the  cause  of  reform,  had  &vored  political 
unions,  now  discouraged  them.  Nevertheless, 
upon  tne  presentation  of  a  petition  in  1889,  its 
prayer  was  supported  by  46  members^  including 
some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  newly- 
styled  radical  party.  The  physical  force  men 
endeavored  to  precipitate  the  march  of  events. 
Finding  the  petition  disregarded,  and  tiie  work- 
ing men  of  the  metropolis  inaifferent  to  the 
cause,  they  actjoumed  the  convention  to  the 
northern  districts,  and  endeavored  to  organize 
a  combined  revolutionary  movement.  Some 
insignificant  demonstrations  were  made  in  the 
north,  which  were  put  down  by  the  local  po- 
lice, and  which  were  so  mixed  up  with  turn- 
outs for  wages,  and  with  hatred  of  mills  and 
mill-owners,  that  the  real  end  of  chartism  was 
lost  sight  ot  In  Newport  alone,  in  South  Wales, 
Frosty  William^  and  Jones  succeeded  in  getting 
up  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the 
miner&  which  was  instantaneously  quelled  by 
a  small  party  of  military  quartered  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  leaders,  being  brought  to  trial,  were 
transported.  In  1840  a  new  association  waa 
orgaidzed  at  Manchester,  of  which  Feargos 
O'Oonnor,  a  member  of  parliament,  was  the 
ostensible  head;  but  the  prime  movers  were 
Lovett  and  Oollhis.  the  chiefe  of  the  old  unions, 
who  had  managed  to  escape  the  hand  of  the 
law.  The  chartists  supported  the  anti-com- 
law  league,  but  the  bond  of  union  between 
themselves  and  the  middle  dasses  was  broken. 
In  1841  a  monster  petition,  with  upward  of  a 
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miDion  of  rignatorea,  was  prdsented  to  the 
house  of  oommons  bv  Feams  O^Oonnor,  praj- 
ing  for  the  release  of  the  <£artiflt  oonvicts,  and 
for  the  passage  of  a  law  embod^ring  the  six 
points.  Mr.  O'Connor  propoonded  a  land 
scheme  to  enable  the  chartists  to  become  smaE 
freeholders,  and  thus  to  increase  their  votes; 
but  the  affair,  from  mismanagement,  tamed  ont 
a  babble,  to  the  great  loss  imd  disfmpointment 
of  the  oontribntors.  Ohartism  fell  for  some 
time  into  neglect,  and  disappeared  from  pablic 
view  nntil  1848,  when  the  movements  oonse* 
qnent  on  the  French  revolution  aroosed  it,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  grand  organ- 
ised demonstration  in  London.  Bodies  of  men 
were  to  march  from  the  manufactoring  districts, 
and  from  all  parts  of  London,  to  hold  a  great  meet- 
ing. There  they  were  to  be  addressed  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  other  important  members  of 
their  party,  and  they  were  afterward  to  make 
a  display  of  their  numerical  strength  by  parad- 
ing in  front  of  the  houses  of  parliament  The 
intention  was  peaceable ;  but  the  doctrines  of 
the  ultra  socialists  in  France,  with  whose 
name  chartism  had  been  coupled,  alarmed  the 
middle  classes  of  London,  and  this  temper  com- 

?letely  neutralized  the  chartist  programme, 
'he  demonstration  took  place  in  April;  the 
government  made  no  display  of  military  force, 
although  they  took  every  precaution  against 
any  rising;  no  less  than  150,000  residents  in 
the  metropolis  came  forward,  and  were  made 
special  constables.  A  large  body  of  London  chart- 
ists assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the 
county  contingents  did  not  come  in ;  and  Mr. 
O'Connor,  fearing  lest  the  spirit  which  he  had 
evoked  might  be  too  potent,  withdrew  from  the 
meeting.  The  demonstration  began  with  a 
silent  meetlDg,  and  ended  with  a  peaceable  pa- 
rade through  the  public  streets.  The  public 
tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed  since  by  ap- 
prehensions of  chartism,  and  in  1856  Mr.  John 
fVost  was  pardoned  and  permitted  to  return 
from  transportation.  Lord  Brougham,  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  a  petition,  in  July,  1857, 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  an  extended  suf- 
frage, but  stall  on  the  basis  settled  by  the  re- 
form of  1882,  and  by  no  means  as  a  recognition 
of  democratic  principles.  During  the  very  same 
week  a  great  meeting  of  non-electors  was  held 
at  Rochdale,  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
when  the  leading  points  of  chartism  were  dis- 
cussed and  reamrmed.  One  of  those  points, 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  of 
members  of  parliament,  was  made  the  law  of 
the  realm  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
CHABTBES,  an  arrondissement  and  cit^  of 


France,  in  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loir ;  pop. 
of  the  former  in  1856, 111,957,  and  of  the  httee 
18,925.  The  arrondissement  oomprisefl  8  cantGfBs. 
and  possesses  275,000  acres  of  gnun  land,  8,500  dT 
vineyards,  8,000  of  various  crops,  55,000  of 
meadow,  95,000  of  fallow  land,  and  28,000  of 
wood  and  forest  The  annual  value  of  U» 
raw  material  employed  in  manufactoieB  Is 
$8,500,000,  and  of  manuflftctared  goods  (4,200- 
000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  1,500. 
The  daily  wages  are  for  men  48  oentB,  and 
for  women  17i  cts. — ^The  city  of  Ghartres  is 
the  chief  town  'of  the  department,  ntoated 
54  m.  from  Paris,  on  the  railroad  from  that 
city  to  Bennes,  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  the  river  Sure,  whidi  divides 
the  town  into  2  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge 
planned  by  Yauban.  Uoon  the  site  of  the 
former  for^cations  are  nne  boolewds,  and 
some  of  the  modem  buildings  are  well  buOt, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  dty  is  not 
prepossessing,  most  of  the  streets  b^ng  nar- 
row and  crooked.  The  great  object  of  interest 
there  is  the  cathedral  of  Kotre  Dame,  com- 
menced in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oentmy.  one 
of  the  spires  not  having  been  finished  till  the 
16th  century.  The  principal  front  presents  S 
square  towers  surmounted  by  2  lofty  octi^^onsl 
pyramids.  The  dd  spire,  of  plain  architecture, 
out  cased  with  stone  carved  like  the  scales  of  a 
fidi,  is  874  feet  hieh.  The  new  qnre  is  418  feet 
high,  built  in  the  florid  style.  The  ti<^  portab, 
the  paiuted  glass  windows,  the  beautifiil  dioir 
adorned  with  valuable  works  of  art,  and  other 
remarkable  features,  combine  to  make  this 
church  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
It  was  covered  with  an  iron  roof  in  1841,  the 
old  framework  having  been  destroyed  by  fize 
in  1836.  There  are  several  other  chnrcto  in 
Chartres,  and  among  the  public  buildings  and 
institutions  must  be  mentioned  the  resSleDCS 
of  the  prefect,  8  hospitals,  a  fine  botanical  gar- 
den, a  museum,  and  a  library  of  80,000  vol- 
umes; a  communal  college  and  a  normal 
school,  a  theatre,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a 
charitable  institutionrecently  established  by  Dr. 
Aligre,  whose  name  it  beio^  with  aocommo- 
dations  for  200  aged  poor,  and  fiv  100  poor 
children.  The  town  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  the  products  of  the  country,  has  an  impor- 
tant wool  market,  and  manufactories  of  woollen 
p;oods,  hosieiy,  leather,  and  machinery.  But 
It  derives  its  chief  commercial  importance  fitxn 
its  com  market,  which  is  the  best  regulated  in 
France,  and  the  management  of  whose  bosineflB 
is  introsted  to  a  corporation  of  women. 
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BnnyanfJohn 106 

Bun  van,  Bobert 104 

Bnol-Sehauenatein,  Karl  Ferdinand  101 

Boonalentl,  Bernardo 106 

BuonarottI,  Filippo 105 

Buonarotti,  Michel  Angelo. 105 

Bnoninaegna,  Duodo  oL 105 

Buonondni,  Oioranni  Battlata. ...  106 

Buoys. 105 

Bupalua. 106 

Buphonla 105 

Burbage,  Bichard 105 

Burbeck,  Henrr. 106 

Burckhard^  Johann  Karl 106 

Bnrokhardt,  Johanu  Ludwig. 106 

Burden,Henr7 lOT 

Burder,  Bev.  George lOT 

Buidett,  Sir  Francis 107 

Butdon,  WiUlam 108 

Burdvan 103 

Bureau  oOb 109 

Burot,Eugdne 109 

Burette 109 

Bfirg,  Johann  Tobias 109 

Bnigdoif 109 


Bufer,  Friedridi 109 

Burger,  Johann 109 

BQjger,  GotUHed  August 109 

Bttrger,Eliae 110 

Bulges^  Tristam 116 

Burgess.  George,  D.D HI 

Bniges8,Thomaa Ill 

Burgh,  James HI 

Burglary Ill 

Burgomaster 119 

Burgonet 119 

Burgos. 119 

Buigoa,  Frandseo  Xavier  de. 119 

Buxgoyne,  John 118 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John  Fox 118 

Buiguete 114 

Burgundians 114 

Burgundy,  The  first  Xlnfldom  of..  114 
Burgundy,  Cii||urane  and  Tran^n- 

rane. 114 

Burgundy,  Duchy  oi;  1st  Duesl 

House 114 

Burgun^yt  Duchy  cm^  Sd  Ducal 

House 115 

Burgundy,  Fhilipu  Duke  of 115 

Burgundy,  John  toe  Fearless^Duke 

iy,  Phiiip  the  6oo<C  Diike 

BnrgundyVchvies  the  Bold,  Diika 

Burgundy,  The  ProTince  o£ 117 

Burgundy  Wines 117 

Bttrf. 117 

Burial. 117 

BuryingAliye 118 

Borte 119 

BuTiats. 119 

Buridan,  Jean 119 

Burlgny,  Jean  LdTeaque  de 119 

Burke  oo.,N.a 190 

Barkeoa.Ga #. 190 

Burke,  jBdanoa 190 

Burke,  Edmund 190 

Burke,  Bir  John  Bernard 199 

Burke,  John  Doly 199 

Burke,  WmiaDL 126 

BurkelHelmich 128 

Burkitt,  William 198 

Buriamaq^  Jean  Jacques 126 

Bnrleif^  William  Oedl,  Lord ....  196 

Burleigh,  William  Henry 194 

Burleson  oow 124 

Burlington  oo 194 

Burlington,  Vt 194 

Burlington,  N.J. 195 

Burlington,  Iowa 125 

Burlington,  Bichaid  Boyle,  Earl  of  195 

Burmao 196 

Burmann,  flunily  oC 198 

Bormann,Franeiseos 198 

Bunnann,  Peter. 198 

Burmann,  Peter. 129 

Burmann,  Gottlob  Wilhelm. 198 

Burmeister,  Hermann 129 

Bum,  Bichard. 120 

Buniap,  George  Washington,  D.  D.  199 

Bumes,  Sir  Alexander 128 

Burnet  CO. 180 

Burnet,  GUbert 180 

Bnmet,Jaoob 181 

Bomet,  James,  see  Monboddo 

Burnet,  John. tBl 

Burnet,  Thomas. 189 

BomersOreek 189 

Burnett,  John. 189 

Burnett,  Waldo  Ir?ing 189 

Bumey,  Dr.  Charles 189 

Bumey,  Chariee,D.D 188 

Bumey,  FraneeSi  see  Arblay,  Mad- 
ame d\ 

Burning  Fluid 186 

Burning  GUms 184 

Bumishinff. 184 

Bumou^Eogdne 184 

Bums,  Bobert  (two) 186 

Bums  and  Scaloa 186 

Burntisland 187 

Burayeat,  John 187 

Burr,  Aaron. 187 

Burrampoor. 188 

Bornonpooter,  see  Brahmapootra 


BorIII,  JiBMi, 

BunittpEHhu 

Bnnongha,  Geoige. 


Borrouf^  Btephei 

BuiTOWB,  Stmhen 

Burrows,  Wmiam Ml 

Bursdienschaften IM 

Burdem. Mi 

Burton,  Asa. 140 

Burtm,  John  Hffl 149 

Burton,  Bobert lA 

Burton,  WllUam  Etub. la 

Burton-upon-Trent. la 

BnrtMheld. Ml 

Burwha. Ml 

Bury ^. Itf 

Bury,  Henri  Blaxe. lA 

Bury,  Marie  Pauline  Boae  S lA 

Bury  St  Edmonds Itf 

Busaa lA 

Busbequln^  Angerioa  G. Ml 

Busbr,  Bichard lA 

BSscL  Johann  Geoig. Ml 

BOsching;  Anton  Fiiediieh MS 

Busenbaom,  Hermann 141 

Bush Ml 

Bush,  George Ml 

Bushel 144 

Buahlre M4 

Bndmian^ BtTer lA 

Bushmen,  see  Bodesmaaa. 

BoahneU,  Dayid 1« 

BnshnelL  Homoe. U5 

Buskin. MB 

Boss,  Frans  Joaeph M6 

Bossemt-Guage. Itf 

Bnssey,  Bei^amin M6 

Bostamento^AmsiJtaaio.rill.'IIIII  M6 

Bustard MT 

Bosoagan MT 

ButdierBtid. 147 

Bute, 148 

Bute,  John  Stoart 143 

Butenleli;  ApoUlnaxte. 149 

Butera.  Giorgio 149 

BoteahlTe 149 

Butler  oa,Pa 149 

Butler  oo,  Ala M9 

Butler  ca,K7. 151 

Butler  00.,  Ohio Idl 

Bntlerco.,Ma U0 

Butler  eouflewa 198 

Butler,  Alban ISO 

Botler,  Andrew  Pickens 130 

Butler,  Ghariee IM 

Butler,  Cyrus JSL 

Butler.  James,  duke  of  Oimoed, 
seeOrmond. 

Butler,  James ISI 

Butler,  John 151 

Butler,  Joseph IS 

Butler,  Od.PieroeM. 19 

BuUer,  Bicfaard 1S8 

Butler,  Samud IS 

Botler,  Dr.  Samuel U6 

Butler,  Simeon IS 

Butler,  William 136 

Butler,  Winiam  Alien 151 

Butler,  William  Orlando 154 

Btttrel^  O.  de.  Baron. 195 

Butt,Isaae 195 

Bnttaftioeo^Matteo « IS 

Butte  00 : IS 

Butte  BlTer IS 

Butter IS 

BntterTree IST 

Butterfly 151 

Buttermilk IS 

Batten IS 

Bottea •••• IS 

Buttisholi IS 

Bnttmann*  Phlllpp  Karl IS 

Button 10 

Button,  Thomas IS 

Button  wood,- see  Plane  Urte 

Buttresses IS 

Butts IS 

Butts  CO 1« 

Buttuia,  Antonio IS 

Butyric  Aeid lO 

Bozar. IS 


CX>NTEMTS. 


in 


Iaxh6vd«ii,  Frledrieh  Wllhelm..  108 

luxton IW 

laxton,  JededUh..... IM 

tazton.  Sir  Thomu  Fowell 164 

iuxtott  JohBMa  {two) 166 

luyukdervh 166 

Ivuuu 165 

buzzard 166 

tazzard*B  Bay. 166 

lyles,  Mather  (two) 166 

Jyng,  George Ig 

>yiig,  Johii •  loi 

(y  nkersboek,  Komelis  Tan 167 

lyrd,  William. 167 

lyrgiaa,  Jnitoa 167 

iyrom,  John. 167 

lyron,  Oeoige  Oordon  Noel 168 

{yron.  George  Anaoii. 169 

lyroD,  Anna  laabeUa 169 

iyron,  Aognata  Ad* 170 

)yroiH  John 170 

)yssiia 170 

iystroem,  Jofaaa  mUas. 170 

Jytown. 170 

lysantine  Smpire. 170 

iyzantineHiatoriaaa..., 176 

iyzantiam. 176 

Ssorina^  Abralnain. 17T 


•c 


). 


,  in  made. 

i^aaba. 

)abal 

}abala 

>iballens  Fermin  Agoeto . . . 
TabanlSf  Pierre  Jean  George 

)abarnuco 

)abbage 

)abbagePalm. 

Jabellco. 

:Aab<«,Oiilfof 

)abe  t  Etienne 

3abirl 

Aible 

}able,  Hempen 

}able,  Chain 

3ableJTelegra|ih 

3»booi  ..^'.\\\'^v.v.'^\v^', 

^bot,  George 

iTabot,  John 

3abot,  Sebastian 186 

}abotville,  see  Chlcopee. 

:abra  ...V .\T7, 187 

}abraL  Antonio 


labial,  Frandsoo 187 

7abral,  Pedro  AlTsres  de 187 

}abrenL 187 

Cabrera,  Sanum 187 

>acao,  see  Ooeoc 

^Bcapon 188 

Tacda,  Gogllelmo 188 

Tacerea 188 

7aehar. 188 

>u!bet,  Lettrea  de 188 

iSachacha 180 

3aciqne. 188 

3actaB 180 

3ncii« 180 

3adaha]ao,  Jo«6  d« 180 

3adamoito,  Loigi 190 

3adarl 190 

3adda 190 

^ddoes. 190 

i^e,  John. 190 

::adell,  Sobert 190 

Cadence, 190 

:^es,  Gnlaeppe. 190 

^adet 190 

^adet  de  Yaoz,  Antoino  Alezli 

Franpola 190 

>di 190 

3adli 190 

::adi2adelitei 191 

3admia. 191 

ISadminm..., 191 

>idmQs ., 199 

^adondAl,  Gowi«ik 1« 


9Aam 

CMritea. 196 

Gadaoena 196 

Gadvallader,  John. 198 

CneUiuaSt^ns 196 

Gncum. 198 

Cedmon 196 

CffiUosAurelianns 196 

OaOiuaMons 396 

Caen. 196 

Caen  Stone. 196 

GaerOuadoe. 196 

Oaerieon 196 

Gaermarthenahlze 196 

Oaemarron 196 

Cfleaalpinna.  Andreaai 196 

Cieear  ..rr. 197 

C»aar,Caia0JoUa& 197 

Casear.SirJnUua 800 

f!tonsrea, 900 

Casarean  GperatioD 200 

CieslaaBaastis % 901 

Cnatoa 901 

Cnsora. SOI 

Cafl 901 

CaJ!lvelli,FranfloiaMaiieA. 901 

CaflkrelU  da  Falga,  Looia  ICaiie 

Joaeph 901 

CUTelne 901 

Cafflla 901 

Caifrarla 201 

CaflHstan 206 

Caftan. 909 

Cagayan 908 

Cajmyan  Sooloo 906 

Cagliwi 808 

Cagllarl,  Bay  oC 906 

Gagliari,  Paolo. 906 

Oaglioatro,  Aleaaandro 906 

Oagnola,  LuIgL 906 

OagnoH,  Antonio 906 

^hawbaBiTer. 906 

Oabavba 906 

Cahen,  Samoel 906 

Ckhora 906 

Caii^hM 906 

C*i3a 906 

OaiUe,  Nicolaa  Looia  de  la,  aee  La 

Gaille. 

Caill^Beni 906 

Oaillet,  Gnnianmo. 907 

CailUaad,  Fr6d6rie 907 

Cailloma 207 

CaUlonlake 907 

Calmacan 90T 

Cain 207 

Galnitea. 907 

Saira 907 
aird,  Jamea 90S 

Caird,  John 908 

Cairifia 90S 

Calm 90S 

Calmgoim 908 

Cairo,  IlL 90S 

Cbiro,  Piedmont 90S 

Cairo,  l^t 90S 

CalMon 910 

Oalator 910 

Calthnesa. 210 

Cains,  a  Boman  general. 810 

Caioa,  bishop. 210 

Galas,  Baint 811 

Cains.  John 211 

Ci^ano : 2U 

CiSepntGU. 211 

CtSetan 211 

Calabar,  New 219 

Calabar,  Gld. 219 

CaUbashtree 212 

Calaboao. 819 

Calabria. 912 

CaUhorra 812 

Calais,  Me 219 

Calais,  France 918 

Calamanco 914 

Calamander  wood 914 

Calambnoo 914 

Calame,  Alexandre 914 

Calamianea 914 

Calamine 914 

Galamis 916 

Calamlte 916 

ddamnfl. 916 


Oalamy, Edmnnd  (two) ^..  916 

Calanchia,  Frey  Antonio  de  la 916 

Calandar,  Charaf  boa  All 916 

Calandsoos. 816 

Galas,  Jean. 916 

Calasio,  Mario  de 816 

Calasongay. 217 

Calatayud 817 

Calatrara,  Jo64  Maria. 217 

Calatrava,  La  Yieja tl7 

Calaveras  00 217 

CalaTevifrriyer. 918 

CaloaffninL  Cello 21S 

CaloalreLGrQSBier. 918 

Calcar,  Johan  Btephan  Van 218 

Calcareoaa  Spar 218 

Calcareoaa  Spring 218 

Calcaslen,  a  ihrer 219 

GaIca8iea,LA. 819 

CalcaslenLake 919 

Calchas. '919 

Caleinatloii 219 

Caleiam 219 

Caloalatlng  Machines 919 

Caloali.Trr. 990 

Calcnlos 991 

Calenlas,  Imaginary 981 

Calcnlos,  BesidaaL 991 

Calcnlos,  DifllarentiAl 991 

Calcnlos,  Integral 221 

Calcnlos  of  Variations 829 

Calcoloa  of  Qivitenilons 228 

Calcntto 289 

Caldanl,  Leopoldo  M.  A. 986 

Caldara,  Antonio 994 

CaldarZPolldoro. 994 

CaldaSfFranelso  Jo84de 994 

Galdas  Pereira  de  Soma,  Antonio.  994 

Galder 994 

Calderlno,  Domizlo. 994 

Calderon,  Serafln 984 

Galderon  de  la  Bsrca,  Frances  Br- 

skine 994 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro 224 

Chlderwood,  David 296 

Ci]dwenea,N.G 996 

Caldwell  CO,  La 996 

Caldwell  ca,  Tex. 286 

Caldwell  CO.,  Ky 296 

Caldwell  CO,  Mo 996 

Caldwell 926 

Caldwen,  Charles. 886 

Caldwell,  Howard  H. 927 

CaldwelL  Bey.  James. 227 

Caldwell,  Joseph,  D.D 228 

Caledoniaco 820 

Caledonia 989 

Caledonian  canal 889 

Cale^Bobert 999 

Calembonrg 829 

Calendar 229 

Calendering 281 

Calends 988 

Calentore 889 

Galenzio,  EUseo 889 

Calepin. 889 

CalfV. 988 

Calhoon  CO.,  Fla 884 

Calhonn  ca.  Miss. 984 

Calhoon  CO.,  Tex 884 

Calhonn  cow,  Ark 984 

Calhonn  CO.,  Mich 284 

Calhonn  CO.,  DL 284 

Calhonn,  John  G 884 

OalL...? m 

CaUber 848 

Caliber  Compasses. 848 

Calico. .Vrrr. 848 

CUient 847 

California 247 

California,  Golf  of..... 868 

Califomi%  Lower 266 

Oalignv,  Jean  Ant4nor  Hoe  de....  268 

GWiS^.* .' .'  .*  I .' ! .' .' . .' . .  .* . ' . . . . . . .  i .  864 

Galippos 864 

Callxtlnes. 864 

Galixtos,  popes 266 

GalixtoA,GeoigB 266 

Calking? 866 

CaU  of  Birds 866 

CaU* 868 


OOMTEinB. 


MB    OnaboB^JoMpk flMl     Chmpii,  Avcwt . . . 

M     OMBboMle «M    Cunptt;Fi3drkh.. 

MB     Otmboraei SM     CunpeL#allw 


OiUm MB  OMBboraei m  Cunpe^Jallw.. 

Ctf]ftW|rea,lDr Mi  OMBbtat m  CtaopMehj.  ... 

GUIi«^ea,lio Mi  OmbMs M>  Gtaip«s8io,I 

CUleoti;8lrAtttQitafWta Mi  OteBbrtn  SjiUm Ml  Cunp2n«Ll 

Ultoott,  John  Wall Mi  Ombrie M>  Ounpirnd 

CUtootttMute Mi  GmbrMf^  Mm M>  CunporteiB. 

CU1«,U Mi  Gmii1mMc«,Sm MB  r^mSwMiii, 

SiS!3«r,JiaMTkoiBiww_...  Mi  CvabrMf^ AdolpliwTndOTte. . . .  M6  CknphiirV.. 


CrilML «n  OuMlmi,ChMletPntt. MT  OtmpwBoeknlM.... 

OtnotiJaofOM sn  OuMteB,  WllUan. MB  Cuutiisinoow 

C*noi..Tr: iS  C^nal MB  OmtoM 

Cdlf.rtem fit  OHBeLsmaeldiM BQI  GtauMdBl,  Vkwuo... 

OdiMV ITB  OwMrtHair 801  Omdim,  CbwUt  £  Vi 

QOaat.  AosMda STB  GbbmI**  Booip BOB  Camwood 

CalmMka B7B  Gamallia.  .TT BQI  Caaa. 

Oalomaido ITB  Oanelopaid BOB  Gaoaan 

OaloBOL ITB  C^ueiopMdaliM B05  Canada. 

Calomia,  Chartaa  Alaxaiidre  da... .  174  Oamani. BOB  Ganada,  Naw  Moslem  . 

Cakirf& 174  Oamoo BOB  Oaaadlaii  Bivw 


,  IT4     OaneiBiflolla BQT     Oaa^ohaila.. 

"  -  Canal 


Caloilaotor. ITB  CamanLoelda BOT 

OalOTtoai  Atemtaam 175  Oamaim  Obaenra BOT  Canale. 

Calojran ITB  Camantfaa,  Joaelilm  (two^ BOT  Ganala,  Antonio B» 

Oalpo 175  Gnorilago. BOB  Ganala,  Kieoia «f 

Oalpaa ITB  CamerMico BOB  Canamlna BIT 

Calpontai^  Tltaa  Joltaa ITB  GaBMron,  ^olin BOB  Canandalgaa BCT 

Oaltagirana. ITB  Cameron,  Biokaid BOB  OanandainnLake BO 

Oaltaniaatta ITB  Camaroiriana BOO  Canaila,  Cbnatantttto Off 

Odtiop I7B  Omeroona 800  CaaarjrBlid. MT 

Oaltam ITB  GamarooB  nnMiBtalBa 810  CknarjrOfaaa m 

Cdumot I7B  CaoMta. 810  Canairlr'     " 

CalnoMteo. ITB  CanrisBtn  faland BtO  GaBaaIrn 

Calonkk I7B  Caminaa,  Mai«aa  ruina. 810 

CalTadoa I7B  CamtnstiiB 810 

GalTBart)  Dtoajdna I7T  Canriaafda. 810 


CalTHT. ITT     Candet 811     Ganaar,  aign  of  tiM 

CalToitoo. ITT     Cammeihoi;  Fraderio 811     OBnoar,TNnie«f.., 

GalT«rt,ftiiiUToC in     GanwaBB,  Lnia  D 811     Ganaar,  adiaaaaa 


GalTort,  Sir  Cfaoifa. ITT     Gamp....; 811     Ganerin,Q«oiio.. 

CalTort^CaeiUBfc ITS     Campagaa. 818     Candaoa.. 


Gtlvwt^taonafd ITB     Gampafaa  dl  Soma. 818  Candahar Kl 

Cilv«t^Oaof«»H«nx7 Ml     Campa%n • B14  Candolah Itt 

CA^hKmno Ml     Campan. 814  Cbndalabram 951 

CalTt,  PantalaoBa Ml  CampaB,aaBBBaLoiiiaoH.O.....  814  Gandl «i 

GalTiB,Jdhn Ml     Campana 814  Gandia «B 

CalTlai«%Betlna MB     Campaaa 814  Candlaa,  Jaaa  L.  P.  £.  M.  daw J6i 

GalynaTCalnBXidBlialfaoer 188     Campanalks  Tommaao 814  Candldo»  Platra 8M 

Gdz MB     Campanba 815  Ouidto J6i 

GalTBMna MB     Campani,  Mattao 815  CandlamM MS 

GalTpao..... MB     Campani,  Gtaaoppaw . . .  < 815  Oandlaatkk.. B» 

Oalrx. MB     Campania 815  OandUah,  Bobart  B MT 

Cam,Diafo.. MB     Campanile 815  OmdoUa,  Angvatia  P. do. MB 

Oimaeho. ;.....' MB     Campanflis  a  mitirioiiaay BIB  Gan«,aao  Bamboo  aadBn^ab 

GaoMBm  ...- MB     Gampanna, Jobaaaaa^ BIB  Gano,*iiTor OB 

Gamaaa 160     GampbaU  oow,  Va BIB  Cane  Bmko 8M 

OMnanebaa,  aao  OomaBobaa.  GampboUaoHOa BIB  Oaaaa. MB 

CamapoaB 160     Campbell  ao^  Taan. BIB  Ganetaa MB 

GamMatBcn.... MB     CampbeUeo^Kj BIB  CMeto MB 

Ounario 160     Campbell,  AlasaBder BIB  GanayFoik MB 

Oimaifo.  Mafia  Abb MB  Campbell.  Avabibald,  aae  Aigyle.  Canlfa. IM 

Gamarne,!*... MB  Dtdmal  Canga^Aiiaallaa,  JooB. MB 

OamarOln MB     Omipbell,  Aithnr BIB  Gangallo IM 

Gamarinn. ...;.; MB     Ouopbell,  fifar  GoUn. BIB  Gango  Do,  aae  Da  Ganfaw 

-        '    '  —     OampbelL  GeoMo BIT  Oangia«a»Xnaa 8M 


Gamariaao...;;.; MO  OampbeU^  Ctooice. 

CambaoAHa,  Jean  Jaoqnea  B4gla  Campbell,  Qeotge  V 818 

do.. Tr?..MO  Campbell  JohB.....w.. BIB 

Gambaj; Ml  ampball^  John,  Bot 818     Caalenla 

Cambaf,Onlf«f. Ml  Onapball^  Joba,  Laid. BIB    OaalM,LaSgl 

CambarBtonaaL Ml  Campbell,  BIrNeil BIB  OaBlaJ^  Giofaaal  Agaolo. 

Oambenrail Ml  Campbell^  Bamael BIB  OftBiaaw  Priaaa  aC  aae  P 

Oamblaao,  Loea Ml  Campbell Tbomaa.....<w BIB  Cbailea  Laeioa  Jaka 

GamblaLQiaaappe Ml  Campbell,  Loid  William BM  aadar  JdaoiaB. 

Gambol  aae  Aaam.  Campbell,  William BM    OaataM^ar 

QuabodlaiiTor. Ml  Oampbetttowa..... BM    OmlaMlaer 

OmboglA Ml  QMyabJaaaWia  Halukh BM    OnWaibP«traa 


8tfi{tsudDtnwlt«,Bn«i !1S 

Canker. SM 

:3uikerWonB Ml 

SftBlM. ,. Mi 

Dumel  CkMl,  M«  OoiUL 

^aaiMltoa Mi 

jtaoktM Mi 

SaanilMla Mi 

^ftoniiif,  GaoTM Ml 

banning,  Charlee  Joha Mi 

Juininf,  8lr  O^one  Stritfcid,  Me 
StrmXrddeBMlelllfe. 

)snnon. Mi 

>inBOB«>. Mi 

iSannoMde 8M 

^MiMtedt 8M 

3aiio^  Alonso A 8M 

i^Mioe 8M 

3MOI1. dm 

3SI10B,  u  •cclariMttcal  dlgnitMrj..  STl 

3anon,  ia  moite « BTl 

::aAoii. i7S 

[i^anonlAW. iTl 

^ABonicik  IfOisl  d«U» 876 

[^anonlou  Hoom 876 

JanonieiUb 878 

TanonJeat 878 

Saaoniiatlon , 878 

i^anoDsbuf «.^ 878 

}«ioppi,  AntoatQ 878 

^aaopiUiaBUr....^ 878 

3a]iopiii,iBmjtliQlog7..^^ 878 

^anopBikfttown..., 878 

>UK>py; , 878 

^anoM ^.««. 878 

?ano6sa..... 878 

Daiiot,  Theodore. 877 

>anora,  Antonio ,.....,...  877 

:3te&oyu,8taai«lao....,« 878 

3anrobert»  Fnui^oli  Cartaia  dr.. . .  878 

!)an»o 878 

Damteln,  Kari  HUdebraDd 878 

::antabile 879 

}antabria 879 

^antabriaa  MoontiUaf 879 

^aatacoxenai^  ^obaanei 879 

:aat«caUu 880 

::aQUr 880 

>aBtalupo 880 

3antaU 880 

::aBteeB 890 

3antemir,  Demetrina 880 

Jantemir,  Aatloohui 880 

3anterbaf7 880 

;aBtharld«s 881 

^antharfdin 881 
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